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PART II. 


General and Physical Chemistry. 


Refraction of Light and Atomic Structure. Refraction 
ivalents of Ions. Jarxu A. WasastTJERNA (Ofvers. Finska 
Vet.-Soc., 1921, 63, [A], No. 4, 18 pp.; from Chem. Zenitr., 1921, 
iii, 759).—-Cuthbertson’s rule for the relation between the refraction 
equivalents of atoms and their position in the periodic system is 
applicable to the refraction equivalents of the ions of the alkali 
and alkaline-earth metals. It follows that the outer electron 
sheath of an alkali metal contains only one electron which in salt 
formation passes over to the acid half, which thereby becomes 
negative. In the case of alkaline-earth metals the outer sheath 
contains two electrons which go over to the negative atom or 
group. The next sheath in the alkali and alkaline-earth metals 
is identical with that in the preceding member of the horizontal 
series which is nearer to the nucleus on account of increased attrac- 
tio. Numerical values are given for the refraction equivalent of 
positive and negative ions. G. W. R. 


The Molecular Refraction of Substances of Higher Melting 
Point and the Calculation of the Corresponding Refractive 

kponents to the Temperature of Comparison, 20°. Fritz 
EIsENLOHR (Ber., 1921, 54, [B], 2857—2867).—Difficulties are 
experienced in calculating the refractive values of substances of 
higher melting point above 20°, since values calculated from the 
VOL, OXXIL. il. ; 1 
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Lorentz-Lorenz expression increase perceptibly with increasing f 
temperature, whereas those calculated according to Gladstone- 
Dale decrease to about a corresponding extent. The only expression 
for the molecular refraction which is nearly independent of the 
temperature is that of Eykman, (n?—1)M/(n+0-4)d, but this has Tk 
never become popular with chemists. If a and b are the factors 
for the conversion of the Lorentz-Lorenz and Gladstone-Dale to 
the Eykman values, the expressions n?—1/n+0-4=a(n?—1)/(n?+2) be 
and n?—1/n+0-4=b(n—1) are obtained, whence a=n?+2/n+0-4 
and b=n-+1/n+0-4. For a given interval of temperature, for] 
example 10°, it is found that the alteration in log a x log d is § 19 
approximately constant and independent of the value of the refrac- | @P 
tive index; for the given temperature interval, log a=—0-00033 | W0 
and log b=-+0-00024. The latter value cannot be regarded as § ref 
completely independent of the magnitude of the refractive index J 40 
if this varies greatly from the normal value (n=1-45) and, for} 
this case, a modified table of corrections is given, but, in general, § py 
the values quoted are sufficiently accurate. A nymber of examples § ;, 
are quoted showing the method of calculating the refractive index J ,,, 
from one temperature to another over considerable intervals of the 
temperature; in general, the observed and calculated values are 
in excellent agreement, but cymene affords an exception. A small 
number of other substances also do not behave in accordance with 
Eykman’s formula. The substances appear to have a very appre- 
ciable vapour tension at the atmospheric temperature and to pass 0% 
at a comparatively low temperature into a region in which there ¥ 
is no longer a perfectly uniform change of refractive index with 


the temperature. For safety, it is advisable to restrict observations ne 

to a region which does not embrace more than one-third of the wscd 

temperature of ebullition as usually expressed. H. W. rep 
the 


Optical Properties of Solutions. A Theory of the Structure 
of the Molecules of Electrolytes. Jart A. WASASTJERNAJ 17 
(Acta Soc. Sci. Fennicae, 1920, 50, No. 2, 129 pp.; from Chem.§ E. 
Zentr., 1921, iii, 758—759).—The refractive indices and densities § cha 
of aqueous solutions of a number of organic salts, sodium chloride, f shi; 
potassium chloride, and oxalic acid were determined for two§ of c 
different temperatures and for three different wave-lengths at§ of | 
each temperature. From the results obtained certain conclusions § bor: 
were drawn as to the influence of dissociation on the optical pro- § 0-01 
perties of electrolytes. The number of valency electrons in each The 
atom may be directly calculated from Eisenlohr’s atomic refraction com 
constant and the results are in agreement with Drude’s valency The 
theory. A new interpretation of the Lorenz-Planck dispersion 
formula is given leading to a working hypothesis whereby the 
selective photoelectric effect can be calculated as well as, in certail 
cases, the alteration in refraction and dispersion due to ionisation. 
It is shown that the temperature coefficient of molecular refraction 
for dissolved salts is always negative by the Newton-Laplace 
formula, variably positive and negative by the Gladstone-Dale 
formula, and negative by the Lorentz-Lorenz formula. It 
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further shown that the additive character of specific refractive 
power is satisfied by the Gladstone-Dale formula. For the deter- 
mination of the molecular refraction of dissolved salts, strong 
solutions should be used and the values extrapolated for 100%. 
The optical properties of salt solutions can be simply explained by 
assuming that the ions occur ready formed in the molecules of 
strong electrolytes whilst the molecules of weak electrolytes cannot 
be thus polarised. : G. W. R. 


Notes of Spectrography. E. von Ancerer (Physikal. Z., 
1921, 22, 521—523).—A description of various modifications of 
apparatus and technique used by the author in spectroscopic 
work. ‘The points included refer to (a) the iron arc, (b) the mercury 
reference spectrum, (c) the reproduction of a wave-length scale, 
and (d) an ultra-violet monochromatic light filter. J.F.S 


The Origin of Band Spectra. Yuraka Takanasui (Proc. 
Phys. Math. Soc. Japan, 1921, [3], 3, 20—28, 30—33).—It is possible 
to deduce a formula representing a system of band spectra from the 
oscillation of the atoms in a molecule if, with Bohr and Sommerfeld, 
the quantum relations 4;—A,=/v and /,, pi dg;=nh are accepted 
for the conditions of the radiation and the stationary state. A 
simple Deslandres formula v=A-+B(n,?—n,”) where B=h/877/, is 
arrived at. If the angular momentum of the molecular rotation is 
not a complete multiple of 2/27 the formula becomes v= A-+B(n-+e)?, 
where «<1 as observed in many cases. The theoretical values of 
A and B in the last equation are found to be of the same order of 
magnitude as the observed ones for band spectra of nitrogen and 
oxygen. In the low potential discharge in hydrogen, Fulcher 
isolated two triplet bands. It is shown that these bands can be 
represented by the author’s formula by taking suitable values for 
the constants. CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


The Changeable Fine Structure of the Balmer Series. 
E. Gpurcke and E. Lav (Physikal. Z., 1921, 22, 556—557).—A 
change in pressure brings about a change in the intensity relation- 
ship of the two components of the Balmer series, which is a series 
of doublets. The intensity change is most noticeable in the case 
of H, and least in the case of H,. Using a long tube of 2 cm. 
bore the ratio I,/J;, on changing the pressure from 0-1 mm. to 
001 mm., increases by 50% for H., 11% for Hg, and 5% for H,. 
The ratio J;,/Z, is that of the intensity of the short wave-lengt 
component to the intensity of the long wave-length component. 
The change of the intensity relationship is nearly inversely pro- 
portional to the square of the series number. The bore of the 
tube has a controlling influence on the intensity relationship, thus, 
ina 5 cm. long tube of 1-5 mm. bore the longer wave-length com- 
ponent is stronger, but both components are faint. The appear- 
ance of the lines is unchanged on changing the bore from 5 mm. 
to 0-1 mm. J. F.S. 


Spectrum of Bromine Vapour ; Zeeman Effect. G. Risaup 
(J. phys., 1917, 7, 205—208).—The emission spectrum of bromine 
1—2 
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vapour was studied with the aid of a Geissler tube discharge. If 
a Geissler tube is placed perpendicularly to the field of an electro- 
magnet, and strong fields are used, the apparent resistance of the 
tube becomes extremely high, and the discharge requires, therefore, 
a very high potential; moreover, the lines obtained are much 
broadened and difficult to measure. The tube is consequently 
introduced along the axis of the pole-pieces. Twenty-six lines in 
the region 4 4014-to 4 5332 were studied in a field of 21800 gauss. 
The values of A’/H)? for the majority of the lines are grouped 
about the values 1:05x10 and 1:23x10-*. Normal separation 
was not observed for any of the lines, but the lines 4 4766, 4785, 
and 4816 have a separation very nearly double the normal (cf. 
A., 1912, ii, 1114; Kimura, A., 1921, ii, 140, 141). 
CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 

Excitation of the Enhanced Spectrum of Magnesium in a 
Low Voltage Arc. Pavut D. Foorr, W. F. Mecacrrs, and 
F. L. Monusr (Phil. Mag., 1921, [vi], 42, 1002—1015).—A vacuum 
arc is described in which the electronic—atomic collisions take place 
at any desired definite velocity of the electrons. The neutral 
magnesium atom is shown to absorb quanta of the following values, 
which may be emitted as equivalent quanta of radiation : 46-9 volts, 
producing L-radiation; 22-8 volts (probably), producing double 
ionisation and resulting in the simple enhanced and the arc spectra; 
7-61 volts, producing simple ionisation and resulting in the arc 
spectrum; 2-70 volts resulting in the single line spectrum. The 
simply ionised magnesium atom absorbs quanta as follows: 14-97 
volts, producing double ionisation and resulting in the simple 
enhanced spectrum; 4-4 volts resulting in the single-line enhanced 
spectrum. With high current density other quanta may be 
absorbed corresponding with fundamental lines of the subordinate 
series. J. F.S. 


Band Spectra of Isotopes. L. GreBE and H. Konen 
(Physikal. Z., 1921, 22, 546—549).—The wave-lengths of the higher 
members of the band spectrum of uranium-lead and ordinary lead 
have been compared. The chosen wave-lengths lie between 
dA 4257-690 and 4281-458 A.U. Eighteen lines have been com- 
pared, and it is shown that the wave-length of the line corre- 
sponding with uranium-lead is on the average 0-055 ALU. shorter 
than that for ordinary lead. This figure agrees so far as its order 
is concerned with the assumption that the diatomic molecules are 
the carriers of the band spectrum. J. F.S. 


Wave-lengths of Lines in the Iron Arc from Grating and 
Interferometer Measurements, 2 3370—6750. Cuar.zs E. 
Sr. Joun and Harotp D. Bascock (Astrophys. J., 1921, 53, 260— 
299).—One thousand and twenty-six lines were measured with an 
accuracy of +0-001 A. Manipulative details receive special con- 
sideration in this paper. CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


Determination of the Terms of the Cyanogen Bands. 
A. Kratzer (Physikal. Z., 1921, 22, 552—555).—A theoretical 
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aper in which the relationships of the violet cyanogen bands are 
investigated and the values obtained theoretically are compared 
with the experimental and empirical values of Heurlinger (Z. 
Physik., 1920, i, 82). It is shown that the zero lines of the violet 
cyanogen bands are expressed by the formula v—25797-83+- 
n,(2143-88—n, x 20-25) —n,(2055-64—n, x 13-25), in which n, and n, 
are the quantum numbers. A comparison of the zero values calcu- 
lated by this equation with the empirically deduced values of 
Heurlinger shows in most cases an astonishingly good agreement 
between the two sets of wave-lengths. The whole of the line 
systems of the violet bands of cyanogen may be calculated by the 
theoretically deduced formula. v=v,+B,"-+-n,v,°(1—nu,2,)— 
typ (1 —NgUg%y)-+2mB,":+- m?(B,"— B,"), where ve+B,°=25797°83 ; 
4=25795-91 ; vy°=2143-88 ; vy°u, 7, = 20-25 ; 2B, —3-841 —0-0044n, ; 
19 = 2055-64; vo°Wa% =13-25 and 2B,%—3-705—0-035n,. It now 
becomes possible to differentiate between the red cyanogen bands 
and the so-called nitrogen bands, since, as was shown by Heurlinger, 
the red cyanogen bands and the violet cyanogen bands have a 


common end term. J.F.S. 


The Absorption Spectrum of Hydrogen Chloride. Water 
F. Cotpy and CHarues F. Meyer (Astrophys. J., 1921, 53, 300— 
309)—The hydrogen chloride absorption band extending from 
316 to 3-70u was observed by the use of apparatus similar to 
that described by Imes (Astrophys. J., 1919, 50, 251—276). The 
compensation chamber was found to be superfluous. The absorp- 
tion chambers, 16 to 60 cm. in length, could be heated to incipient 
redness. The experiments confirmed results of Paton showing 
that heating increases the number of observable lines but does 
not change the wave-length. The wave numbers for 28 lines were 
tabulated and an equation was derived to represent them. ~The 
law of spacing is not parabolic, as has been supposed, but a cubic 
term is found to be necessary. CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


An Absorption Band Spectrum for Water in the Region 
of Wave-lengths of Several Decimetres. RicHaRD WEICHMANN 
(Physikal. Z., 1921, 22, 535—544).—The method of the parallel 
wire system is so modified that it may be used for the determination 
of the refractive indices of liquids and gives results with an error 
of only 0-5%. An exciter has been constructed by means of which 
a practically monochromatic radiation up to A=12 cm. and of a 
sufficient intensity can be produced. The resonance curve has a 
perfectly smooth course and a decrement which in general does 
not exceed 0-04. The width of the spectrum lines is therefore not 
much greater than AA=1 mm. In the spectrum of water over the 
range A==65 cm. to A=27 em., three bands of anomalous dispersion 
are found, which at the same time are three absorption bands. 
The width of the two outside bands is approximately AA=3 cm. 
The middle band is sharper and has a width of 0-5 cm. These 
results indicate that it is probable that water possesses a true 
absorption spectrum in the region of long wave-lengths, which is 
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a continuation of the usual long wave-length absorption spectrum 
of water. J. F 


Action of Electrical Fields on Absorption Lines (D-Lines 
of Sodium Vapour). RK. Laprnsure (Physikal. Z., 1921, 22, 
549—552).—The effect of electric fields of 100,000 volt/cm. on the 
D lines of sodium has been investigated. The sodium light was 
produced in a quartz capillary filled with a mixture of neon and 
helium, and was examined in a Lummer-Gehrcke spectroscope. 
It is shown that no resolution of the absorption lines occurs, but 
that probably the p and s components are displaced unequally in 
the same sense. It is shown that two fundamentally different 
kinds of electrical action on spectrum lines must be differentiated, 
(1) the symmetrical, relatively strong Stark effect, which is _pro- 
portional to the field strength, and (2) the unsymmetrical effect, 
which is proportional to the square of the field strength and occurs 
when the influenced electron together with the Coulomb’s force 
act, and in comparison with which the external field is to be 
regarded as small. J. F.S. 


Effect of a Strong Electrical Field on the Absorption Lines 
of Sodium Vapour. R. Laprensure (Naturwiss., 1921, 9, 667; 
from Chem. Zentr., 1921, iii, 993).—The Stark effect has only been 
observed with emission spectra of gases under the influence of 
canal rays. Using a strong electrical field (150,000—200,000 
voiis/em.) and a Lummer-Gehrke interference spectrometer, a 
marked asymmetrical effect on the absorption lines of sodium 
vapour in the yellow was observed, and a displacement in the 


red of 0-02 A. G. W. R. 


Width of the Absorption Bands of the Rare Earths. Kart 
F. Herzrevp (Physikal. Z., 1921, 22, 544—546).—A mathematical 
paper, in which the width and the influence of temperature on the 
width of the absorption bands of the rare earths is considered. 
The width is shown to be due to a Stark effect, which is brought 
about by the penetration, due to the vibration, into the electric 
fields of the neighbouring ions. This view is in keeping with the 
dependence of the width on the temperature and leads to widths 
for the bands which are of the correct dimensions. It is shown 
that observations on the width of the bands at very low tem- 
peratures will furnish information on the existence of an energy 
zero point. The strength of the electric field in water is estimated 
_as of the order 5 x 10? volts/cm. J.F.S. 


Spectroscopy of Uranium and some Rare Earths. 4G. 
Meyer and Grevuiicn (Physikal. Z., 1921, 22, 583—585).—The 
minimum concentration of solutions of salts of uranium, cerium, 
lanthanum, didymium, and thorium which may be detected spectro- 
scopically has been ascertained. The illumination was produced in 
three ways: (1) sparks from a transformer of 10,000 volts were 
passed from a platinum wire to a bundle of platinum wires moistened 
with the solution, (2) a syrupy mixture of the salt solution with 
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phosphoric acid was placed in the platinum electrodes of a Miethe 
extra current apparatus, and (3) hollow carbon arc carbons were 
filled with the residue obtained on evaporating the solution to 
ess. The following gives the minimum concentrations (c) in 
mg./c.c. and the wave-lengths of the lines visible at this concen- 
tration: cerium, A 3940-89, 4166-75; c=0-01; lanthanum, 
,3949-22; c=0-006; didymium, Nd 4061-27, 4325-80; Pra 
4206-81, 4429-41; c=0-01; thorium, dd 4391-30, 4382-10; c=0-01; 
uwanium, 2A 4090-28, 5919-61, c=—5-0. It is thus seen that the 
minimum concentration of uranium is approximately 500 times 
greater than that of the other metals. Experiments were made to 
ascertain the influence of other salts on the amount of the elements in 
question which could be detected. The value of G=U/(U+M/)x 100 
has been determined, in which U and MM represent the amounts of 
uranium and the other element. It is shown that the presence of 
cerium, lanthanum, didymium, and thorium has very little effect 
on the visibility of the uranium lines; in all cases the value of G 
approximates to unity. In the case of fifteen other elements 
examined with uranium, it is shown that G has a considerable 
value. It is also shown that a knowledge of the value of 
G=U/(U+Fe) x 100=7 gives a means of estimating the amount of 
uranium in a solution of a uranium salt. The method consists in 
adding an iron salt to the solution until the persistent uranium 
lines just vanish. In the case of a solution of uranium sulphate 
containing 15-8 mg./c.c., there was found, using this method, 
15-4 mg./c.c. The influence of the addition of salts of iron, nickel, 
chromium, manganese, potassium, sodium, calcium, cobalt, lithium, 
aluminium, magnesium, uranium, cerium, didymium, and thorium 
on the persistence of the spectrum lines obtained from solutions 
of cerium, lanthanum, didymium, and thorium salts was also 
investigated. The values 100Ce/(Ce+V); 100La/(La+J); 
100Di/(Di+M), and 100Th/(Th+M) vary between 0-5 and 1-0 
for all cases except those in which sodium to cerium, of the above 
list, have been added. It therefore follows that the rare earths 
are detectable in much smaller quantities in mixtures than is 
uranium. J.F.S. 


Absorption of Ultra-violet Light. Txuos. H. Dvurrans 
(Perf. Essent. Oil Rec., 1921, 12, 370—371)—The ultra-violet 
absorption spectra of eugenol, isoeugenol, methylisoeugenol, ane- 


thole, methylchavicole, and anisole were examined. isoEugenol 
absorbs more strongly than eugenol, and methylation of the phenolic 
group still further increases the absorption, an N/10,000 solution 
being opaque in thicknesses greater than 20 cm. The absorptive 
power of anethole is remarkable, 10 cm. of N/10,000 solution or 
0:25 mm. of pure anethole completely stopping ultra-violet light of 
a wave-length of less than about 27 A.U. The substitution of the 
propenyl side-chain by the allyl radicle, or its complete removal, 
causes an enormous diminution of the absorptive power. The 
paper is illustrated by photographs of the absorption spectra of the 
substances examined. G. F. M. 
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Absorption of Light by Solutions. Haratp Lunetunp 
(Ofvers. Finska Vet.-Soc., 1916—1917, 59, No. 21, 21 pp.; from 
Chem. Zentr., 1921, iii, 810).—Working with aqueous solutions 
of “brilliant safranine,’ ‘tartrazine,”’ “‘crystal-ponceau,” and 
‘rose Bengal”? with and without addition of sulphuric acid, it was 
shown that the extinction coefficient, e, calculated from the formula 
I’=I .10-, agrees with Beer’s law, according to which the extinc. 
tion coefficient is proportional to the concentration. Using the 
Kénig-Martens spectral photometer, it is shown that in aqueous 
solutions of safranine a marked maximum absorption occurs for 
2 519np. By addition of sulphuric acid the colour changes to 
green through violet, and the absorption maximum changes to 
4 622 up. G. W. R. 


A Theory of Chromo-isomerism of Solid Compounds. 
Howarp J. Lucas and Arcute R. Kemp (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 
1921, 43, 1654—1665).—See this vol., i, 30. 


Hydrated Boric Acid as the Basis of Systems Capable of 
[Showing] a High Phosphorescence. E. Tiepz, P. Wu rr, 
and A. Raaoss (Physikal. Z., 1921, 22, 563)—When boric acid is 
mixed with certain organic substances, particularly aromatic and 
heterocyclic substances, and partly dehydrated by melting, it is 
found on cooling that the mixtures are strongly phosphorescent. 
These substances after illumination by ultra-violet light emit a 
phosphorescent glow of a colour which varies with the organic 
substance and in the best cases persists for two to three minutes 
after the exciting light is removed. J.F.S. 


Destruction of Phesphorescent Zinc Sulphides by Ultra- 
violet Light. Lzonarp B. Lors and Lioyp ScHMIEDESKAMP 
(Proc. Nat. Acad. Sci., 1921, 7, 202—207).—Three different samples 
of phosphorescent zinc sulphides were exposed in very thin layers 
to the action of ultra-violet light from a mercury are. In each 
case there was a marked decrease in phosphorescent intensity 
(measured by a phosphoroscope) with increase of time of ultra- 
violet illumination. The reduction of intensity was accompanied 
in each case by a darkening in colour. Exposure to chlorine restored 
to some extent the original colour and ability to phosphoresce. 
Some points of similarity with the destruction of phosphorescence 
by the bombardment of «-particles are discussed. G. W. R. 


Linear Polarisation of the Blue Light from the Focus of 
the Lilienfeld Réntgen Tube. H. Srmman (Physikal. Z., 1921, 
22, 581—582).—It has been shown by Lilienfeld and Rother (ibid., 
1920, 21, 249, 360) that the light from the point of convergence of 
the Lilienfeld tube is almost completely linear polarised in the 
sense that the vibrations of the electric vector are at right angles 
to the plane of the anti-cathode which is inclined generally at 45° 
to the direction of the cathode rays. The present paper shows 
that this phenomenon can be observed without special apparatus 
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in full daylight by means of a Nicol prism held before the eye. 
The phenomenon is not observed in Coolidge or Miiller electron 
tubes because of the very intense white light. J. F.S. 


Studies on the Dependence of Optical Rotatory Power on 
Chemical Constitution. IV. Aryl Derivatives of Bisimino- 
camphor. Bawa Karrar Srneu, Manan Sineu, and Jrwan Lan 
(T., 1921, 119, 1971—1976). 


Negative Optical Anomalies. Grrvais—E Le Bas (Chem. 
News, 1921, 123, 271—272).—From a study of certain thiophen 
derivatives, it is shown that substitution « 2 in position 3 can 
reduce the negative anomaly of sulphur to zero. Substitution on 
both sides of the sulphur atom practically neutralises the negative 
anomaly. The full substitution of one ethenoid group or substi- 
tution on one side of the molecule reduces the negative anomaly 
to half its value. Chlorine and bromine have lost their usual 
positive anomalies for substitution in these cases. W. G. 


Mechanism of the Photochemical Chlorine-Hydrogen Gas 
Reaction and the Question of the Damping of the Velocity 
fof Reaction] of Chlorine Activated by Light. RupoLr 
GoHRING (Z. Hlektrochem., 1921, 27, 511—518).—The paper opens 
with an account of the principal investigations on the photo- 


chemical reactions between hydrogen and chlorine which have been 
carried out in the last twenty years. The possible reactions which 
may occur photochemically in a mixture of chlorine, hydrogen, 
and a little oxygen after the reaction Cl,--L—2Cl are considered. 
From a large number of possible combinations of reactions two sets 
are picked out, which both conform to Bodenstein’s empirical 
reaction equation. The Bodenstein equations are theoretically 
deduced. The light absorption by chlorine has been measured 
for several wave-lengths and the fraction of light absorbed from 
the radiation of an Osram lamp has been calculated. It is shown 
that the number of quanta absorbed by 1 c.c. per sec. is approxim- 
ately 2X10". The number of collisions calculated for the gas 
theory and the number of absorbed quanta are compared with 
reaction velocity calculated by Bodenstein. It is shown that for 
lhv the number of molecules of hydrogen chloride formed is 5 x 10°. 
Inserting the collision number and the measured reaction velocity 
in the equations deduced does not lead to any contradiction of 
the initial assumptions. The time required for damping of the 
activity of chlorine activated by light is calculated, and it is shown 
that theoretically no effect was to be expected in the experiments 
of Bodenstein and Taylor (A., 1916, ii, 463), although under other 
definite conditions an effect might have been observed. J.F.S. 


The Decomposition of Ozone by Light of the Visible 
Spectrum. Rosert Owen GRIFFITH and WiLLIAM JAMES SHUTT 
(T., 1921, 119, 1948—1959). 

Verification of the Photochemical Equivalent Law with 


Photographic Dry Plates. J. Ecarrt and W. Noppack (Sitz- 
ungsber. Preuss. Akad. Wiss. Berlin, 1921, 631—635).—Dry plates 
1* 
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of various kinds have been illuminated with light of wave-length 
407-8u for measured periods of time and the amount of metallic 
silver formed by the absorption of a measured amount of light 
energy has been ascertained. It is shown that for a given type of 
dry plate (Agfa reproduction) the ratio NV /Q, where N is the number 
of silver atoms formed by an amount of light energy Q quanta is 
constant and equal to 3-0%, that is, the production of one atom 
of silver requires 3° of the light energy striking the plate. The 
light absorption by the non-illuminated plate has been directly 
measured and is shown to be about 12—15%. A further experi- 
ment shows that about one hundred times as many quanta are 
absorbed as are silver nuclei formed. This indicates that about 
100 quanta must act on a single particle before it can be reduced 
by the developer. The results point definitely to the conclusion 
that not every absorbed quantum produces a silver particle, 
but, in the case of moderate illumination, every silver particle 
corresponds with one and only one absorbed quantum. This 
is in keeping with the experimental result that the number of 
developed nuclei is proportional to the amount of alia “ee 


Photochemistry of Silver Compounds. Fritz WEIGERT and 
W. Scu6uer (Sitzwngsber. Preuss. Akad. Wiss. Berlin, 1921, 641— 
650).—Experiments have been carried out in silver chloride emul- 
sions with the object of ascertaining the mechanism of the photo- 
graphic copying process. It is shown that silver chloride is, of 
itself, neither light sensitive, nor does it furnish a noticeable quantity 
of the silver which constitutes the photographic positive. The 
coljoidal metallic silver, which is present as an impurity in very 
small amounts in fresh unilluminated emulsions, is the only light 
sensitive substance present. The colouring of the emulsion layers 
therefore commences very slowly and after a while accelerates 
itself for a short time and then the rate of colouring decreases since 
the photographic yield in such solid systems is smaller with in- 
creasing quantities of silver. This behaviour is represented by 
an S-shaped curve which is obtained by plotting the amount of 
silver formed as ordinates against the time of illumination. The 
strorg colouring in systems rich in silver acts in the same sense, 
since the silver behaves es a harmful iight filter. The fact, that 
in this case the substance, which is light sensitive, is produced by 
the process itself, shows that the photochemical process takes place 
in molecules other than those which actually absorb the light. 
Since the system is solid the transmission of energy from the ab- 
sorbing molecules to the reacting molecules cannot take place 
through collisions as in gaseous systems. It is therefore probable 
the energy transmission occurs by means of electrons. In a single 
atom, as, for example, the absorbing silver atom, no process other 
than the separation of an electron can occur through the absorption 
of an energy quantum. The electron is absorbed by the sur- 
rounding silver salts with the production of a photo-electric +“ 
J. F.S. 
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Action of Ultra-violet Light on Colloidal Platinum. 
Ettwoop B. Spzar, P. F. Jonzs, A. S. Neave, and M. SHLAGER 
(J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 1385—1391).—A number of experi- 
ments on the coagulating action of ultra-violet light on platinum 
sols of various concentrations have been carried out at 20—22°. 
It is shown that ultra-violet light will precipitate colloidal platinum 
from solutions which contain no electrolytes other than carbon 
dioxide or constituents of the hard glass containers. Thus a 
solution containing 0-038 gram of platinum per litre was half 
coagulated in ten hours by ultra-violet light, whilst in the absence 
of ultra-violet light coagulation was not complete in two years. 
(oagulation by electrolytes is greatly accelerated by ultra-violet 
light. Thus a solution containing 0-038 gram of platinum was 
half coagulated in seven minutes by a solution of sodium chloride 
containing 4:25 millimols per litre when the action took place in 
ultra-violet light, but when no ultra-violet rays were en:ployed 
sixty-four minutes were necessary to accomplish the same change. 
The action of ultra-violet light is greater in dilute solutions than 
in concentrated solutions of the colloids. J.F.S. 


The Action of Light of Short Wave-lengths on some 
Organic Acids and their Salts. Frans Maurits JAEGER 
(., 1921, 119, 2070—2076). 


Photochemistry of the Retina. Frirz Weicrert (Z. Elektro- 
chem., 1921, 27, 481—487).—The processes occurring in the retina 
are considered and an hypothesis of the action is advanced on the 
basis of experiments on the velocity of bleaching of layers of col- 
lodion containing dyes by polarised light. The velocity of bleaching 
of layers of collodion containing cyanine by linear polarised light has 
been examined spectro-photometrically and dichrometrically. It 
isshown that the velocity of bleaching of a freshly-prepared layer is 
much greater than that of an already partly bleached layer of the 
same extinction. It is also shown that layers of dyes resemble 
very strongly the photochlorides. J 


Phototropy and Photoelectric Effect. Patrick H. GaLLa- 
HER (Bull. Soc. chim., 1921, [iv], 29, 961—976; cf. A., 1921, i, 715). 
—The author has applied the method of Padoa and Amaduzzi 
(cf. A., 1912, ii, 227) in a modified form to a study of photo-electric 
dfects in relationship to phototropy in the case of a number of 
ildehyde-amines. Phototropic compounds show photo-electric 
fatigue on exposure to the light from a mercury lamp much more 
lowly than other substances. The results seem to indicate that 
in phototropic transformations there is a liberation of electrons. 
An electron so liberated will take up a new position in the molecule 
o will remain at some distance from the molecule in a state of 
forced equilibrium. Its intervention in the photo-electric effect 
will be secondary. The relationship between phototropy and 
phosphorescence and fluorescence is considered. ri W. G. 
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Passage of a-Rays through Materials. H. Rauscu von 
TRAUBENBERG and K. Putter (Physikal. Z., 1921, 22, 587—588),— 
The range of «-rays in liquids and gases has been investigated. 
The range of the «-ray in water is found to be 60u. In the case of 
gases, carbon monoxide, carbon dioxide, methyl bromide, methy| 
iodide, chlorine, hydrogen chloride, and ammonia have been in. 
vestigated and results obtained which agree with the results obtained 
by Bragg by the ionisation method. In the case of liquids, the 
range was measured by immersing a Sidot screen in the liquid 
until it just fluoresced and measuring the thickness of the liquid 
layer with a horizontal microscope. The range in gases was ob- 
tained by passing the beam of rays parallel to the horizontal side 
of a glass wedge containing the gas and placing in the path of the 
rays a Sidot screen at a small angle to the horizontal. By observing 
the boundary of dark and light on the screen, the range may be 
deduced. Taking oxygen as standard, it is shown that the stopping 
power of the gases varies as /Z. It is shown that the stopping 
power of compounds is not strictly additive as Bragg has stated, 
and it is now shown that the stopping power of hydrogen varies 
in different compounds, thus H,, 0-200 per atom; but in the com- 
pounds C,H,, C,H,, C.H,, CH,, 0-187; NH3;, 0-173; and a 0-16. 

J. F.S. 


Collisions of «-Particles with Hydrogen Nuclei. J. Cuap- 
wick and E. 8. Brever (Phil. Mag., 1921, [vi], 42, 923—940).— 
The relationships which hold in the collisions between «-particles 
and hydrogen nuclei have been investigated. The angular dis- 
tribution of the hydrogen particles projected by «-particles of 
mean range 6-6 cm. has been determined up to an angle of 66°. 
The distribution for «-rays of mean ranges 8-2, 4-3, and 2-9 cm. 
has been obtained over a smaller range of angle. It is shown that 
the number of hydrogen particles projected within these angles 
by «-rays of high velocity is greatly in excess of that given by forces 
varying as the inverse square of the distance between the centres 
of the two nuclei. The variation in the number of hydrogen 
particles projected within a given angle with the velocity of «-rays 
has been observed over a wide range. It is shown that for «-rays 
of high velocity the variation is in the opposite direction to that 
given by the inverse square law; for «-rays of range less than 
2 cm. and velocity less than 1-26 10® cm. per sec., however, the 
collision relation is about the same as that given by the inverse 
square law. The experimental collision relation is compared 
with those calculated by Darwin for various models of the «-particle, 
and the conclusion is drawn that the «-particle behaves in these 
collisions as an elastic oblate spheroid of semi-axes about 8 x 10™ 
and 4x 107 cm., moving in the direction of its minor axis. Out- 
side this surface, the force varies approximately as the inverse 
square of the distance from the centre of the spheroid. J. F. S. 


Recoil of Hydrogen Nuclei from Swift «-Particles. A. L. 
McAvutay (Phil. Mag., 1921, [vi], 42, 892—904).—An account of 
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work undertaken to ascertain the number of atoms recoiling at 
yarious angles from an homogeneous «-ray beam, from thorium-C 
ted, and radium-C respectively with the object of obtaining data bearing 
on the nature of the collisions, the size of the colliding particles, 
thy! and similar quantities. The experimental method was similar 

in principle to that already described (ibid., 1920). An experiment 


oak made to determine the relation between the «- and y-ray activity 
the 9 of thorium-C is described. J. F. 8. 


juid | The Oxidising Properties of certain Radioactive Elements. 
juid | PrerrE Lemay and Lfon JaLoustrRE (Compt. rend., 1921, 173, 
ob- f 916—918).—The bromides of mesothorium, radiothorium, 
side § thorium-X, and radium were found to be catalysts of certain 
the oxidation reactions. Their action is not due to the intermediate 
ing § formation of ozone but to «-radiation, and, for the small amounts 
’ be ff of material used, it is the same for the four elements. W. G. 


ying Scattering of B-Rays by Thin Metal Sheets. H. Gricrr 
ted, § and W. Borue (Physikal. Z., 1921, 22, 585—587).—The scattering 
ries § of 6-rays by thin metal sheets has been measured (a) in the region 
om- go small scattering angle (6=15° or less) and (b) in regions of 
-16, | large scattering angle (¢=—60° or more). It is shown that there 
;  fjisa fundamental difference between the two types of scattering. 
In the region of smaller angles, the observed angle is produced 
AD- § by the superposition of many individual small scattering angles 
).— § through which the £-ray is bent as it passes the individual atoms 
cles § (multiple scattering), whilst in the region of larger angles the 
dis- J superposition plays a subordinate réle; each scattering angle is 
; of produced by a single collision of a $-ray with a single atom. This 
66°. Fis relatively rare, for it is only brought about when the path of 
cm. § the electron lies very close to the nucleus of the atom (individual 
hat scattering). In the case of $-rays from radium-(B-+-C), it is shown 
gles § that for the very thinnest layers (under 0-01 mm.) the scattering 
rces § is less than that demanded by the square root law, but for thicker 
tres § layers this law is confirmed. There is an inverse proportionality 
gen B between mv? and the probable scattering angle, if the uncertain 
‘ays J measurements for 8-rays of high velocity are left out of account. 
"ays J. F.S. 


Excitation of y-Radiation by «-Particles from Radium 
the Emanation. F. P. Starer (Phil. Mag., 1921, [vi], 42, 904— 
923).—A hard y-radiation is emitted when «-particles from radium 
emanation impinge on metals such as lead and tin. The radiation 
differs but little in quality when the radiator is changed from one 
of high atomic number to one of low atomic number. The coefficients 
073 of absorption in lead are 1-8 cm. for lead and 2-1 cm. for tin. 
3 The intensity obtained is very small, and only a small fraction of 
the impinging «-particles can be effective. For the same absorp- 
: tion conditions the intensity is about 50% greater for the lead 
tadiation than for the tin radiation. It appears to be emitted 
fairly uniformly in all directions, but differs in all other respects 
from the characteristic radiations, and is probably emitted from 
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the nuclei of the atoms in the radiator after direct collision with 
the «-particles. No hard radiation is emitted by the disintegration 
of the radium emanation nucleus in the ordinary course of radio. 
active transformation. Elements of high atomic number when 
bombarded by «-particles emit two well-defined types of radiation, 
corresponding roughly with their characteristic K and L radiations, 
Tin, an element of medium atomic number, emits one type, within 
the range of the experiments, of quality roughly the same as its 
L radiation. The quantity of radiation emitted by any element 
is so small that a very small fraction of the impinging «-particles 
can cause radiation. Radium emanation emits, under the con. 
ditions of the experiments, no soft radiation on disintegration. 


J. F.S. 


Excitation of Soft Characteristic X-Rays. O.W. Ricuarp. 
son and C. B. Bazzont (Phil. Mag., 1921, [vi], 42, 1015—1019).— 
A development of work previously published by the authors (A, 
1917, ii, 521). The thermionic radiation from a tungsten wire 
has been allowed to fall on targets of carbon, molybdenum, copper, 
and tungsten and in all cases an emission of radiation has been 
detected. In the case of carbon and molybdenum, the critical 
potential at which radiation sets in has been determined with 
considerable exactitude. In the case of carbon, the target was 
prepared on a copper disk from india-ink, and the thermionic 
current was kept constant by reducing the temperature of the 
filament as the operating voltage was increased. Although the 
pressure was of the order 10-°—10° mm., a radiation effect was 
present at 220 volts which may have been due to residual gas as 
it was independent of the voltage above 220 volts. A radiation 
occurs at 286 volts. If it be admitted that the radiations are 
soft X-rays excited according to the same laws as hard X-rays and 
the quantum relation is applied, it is found that the wave-length 
of the shortest member of the group lies between 42-7 and 44:3 ALU. 
and is probably close to 43-4 A.U. Extrapolating from Keg for 
aluminium and using Moseley’s relation, it is found that Kg for 
carbon should have the wave-length 45-5 A.U. This makes it 
practically certain that the radiation is the K series of carbon. 
In the case of molybdenum, radiation is obtained at 356 volts, 


which corresponds with the wave-length 34:8 A.U. Calculating 
from Vegard’s empirical relation, the M, line of molybdenum 
should be 35:2 A.U., which indicates that the radiation is the 
M series of molybdenum. J. F. 8. 


Scattering of Réntgen Rays by Anisotropic Liquids. 
E. HtcKxet (Physikal. Z., 1921, 22, 561—563).—The scattering 
of Réntgen rays by p-azoxyanisole, p-azoxyphenetole, dianisylidene- 
azine, cholesteryl propionate and cholesteryl benzoate as solid, 
clear-liquid, and turbid-liquid crystals has been photographed 
with the object of ascertaining whether or no the liquid crystals 
possess a space lattice. Several of the photographs are reproduced 
in the paper, and show that the turbid liquids do not consist of 
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regions built up on a space lattice, and, further, that in the sus- 
pended liquids there is no noticeable amount of material built u 

on a space lattice. It is not impossible, however, that small 
quantities of crystals are suspended in the liquid, since the inter- 
ference bands which they would produce are too weak to be visible. 
It is shown that the term anisotropic liquids must be used in place 
of that of liquid crystals, for the word crystal implies a space 
lattice. If this is not adopted it will be logical to term as crystals 
@ gas with molecules which carry electric dipoles in an electric 
feld, also paramagnetic gases in a magnetic field. Consequently, 
i is to be taken that anisotropic liquids possess @ more or less 
udered arrangement of their molecules on account of their elec- 
trical and magnetic characteristics. is 5} 


A Precision Réntgen Spectrograph. H.Srremann (Physikal. 
Z., 1921, 22, 580—581)—A Réntgen spectrograph is described 
which is designed to measure lines of the hardest spectrum region. 
Using rock salt, reflecting crystal measurements may be made 
beyond 1 A.U., and also in the softest technical Réntgen spectrum 
ay using a gypsum reflecting crystal, measurements may be obtained 
beyond 3 A.U. The instrument is designed for both the camera 
and window methods of measurement. J. F. S. 


Fine Structure of Réntgen Spectra. ApotF SMEKAL 
i(Physikal. Z.; 1921, 22, 559—561).—A theoretical discussion of 


the fine structure of Réntgen spectra in which it is shown that if 
the sum of the quanta of an electron layer is k, that is, the layer 
is k-quantal, then the number of energy levels belonging to the 
layer is 2 k—1. According to Bohr; the O-layer of the heaviest 
elements is tri-quantal and the P-layer is di-quantal; it follows 
that there must be 50 and 3P energy levels. Wentzel has shown 
by means of his principle of selection that the O-layer is actually 
tri-quantal. J. F. &. 


The Existence of a New Radioactive Emanation in the 
Springs of Bagnoles-de-l’Orne and its Surroundings. P. 
LoIisEL (Compt. rend., 1921, 173, 1098—1101).—In studying the 
gases dissolved in the water of a large number of springs in the 
region of Bagnoles-de-l’Orne, a curve of activity was obtained 
which could not be explained by the presence of any known 
emanation. The curve showed at first a decreasing activity, 
then a rise to a maximum, followed by a decrease. The results 
indicate the presence of a new, simple, radioactive substance, to 
which the author provisionally gives the name emilium. W. G. 


Radioactivity and Atomic Constitution. Liszr MErrITNER 
(Naturwiss., 1921, 9,423—427; from Chem. Zenir., 1921, iii, 847).— 
A discussion of the subject of isotopes in relation to atomic trans- 
formations. From a formula connecting the number of nuclear 
constituents with the number of helium nuclei and the number of 
electrons, four possible types of atomic disintegration of radio- 
active elements are deduced. G. W. R. 
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Adsorption of Radium by Barium Sulphate. FRranx 
E. E. Germann (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 1615—1621)— 
From experiments on the adsorption of radium, from a radium 
barium chloride solution, containing 22-79 x 107° gram of radium 
per c.c., by barium sulphate, it is shown that Kroeker’s adsorption 
law is true in the case of the adsorption of a radioactive substance, 
The adsorption law of Freundlich is found to be equally true in 
the case of a radioactive substance. Consequently, it follows that 
the laws which apply to the adsorption of easily weighable masses 
also apply with an equal degree of accuracy to masses of the order 
5x 10° gram adsorbed by 1 gram of adsorbent. The relationship 
existing between adsorption taking place during precipitation and 
that taking place on a solid precipitate of definite surface area has 
been discussed. - J. F.S. 


The Radioactivity of Mineral Springs. II. Ericu EB 
and A. J. van Ruyn (Z. anorg. Chem., 1921, 119, 185—144; cf. A,, 
1911, ii, 1049)—Borings for thermal water undertaken by the town 
of Heidelberg in 1913 provided an opportunity for studying the 
relationship of radium to radium emanation content and _ the 
influence of depth and geological considerations on the radioactivity 
of the water. The waters from these borings were also compared 
with those from other springs. In the Heidelberg waters the 
radium emanation content was constant at about 10- “ Curie” 
per litre, and was independent of the depth of the boring down 
to 600 m. The granite springs of Léwenbrunnen show a higher 
and the New Red Sandstone springs of Felsenmeer a lower emana- 
tion content, in agreement with the known relatively high radium 
content of granite and the low radium content of sandstones. 
The radium salt content of the water from the Heidelberg borings 
was of the order 10" gram per litre, but rose at a depth of 590 m. 
to 0-97-1079, of the same order as that in the Max spring at Bad- 
Diirkheim (loc. cit.). This observation supports the view that 
the radium content increases with the depth of the spring. The 
granitic water of Lowenbrunnen does not show a high radium 
salt content corresponding with its high emanation content. It 
is important when comparing different waters to measure both 
radium and radium emanation content, as these may vary inde- 
pendently of each other. E. H. R. 


The Adsorption of Radioactive Substances. II. Enrica 
EBLER and A. J. vAN Ruyn (Ber., 1921, 54, [B], 2896—2912; 
ef. A., 1911, ii, 957)—The view has been expressed previously 
(loc. cit.) that the colloidal condition does not exercise a directive 
influence on the behaviour of colloids towards radio-elements, 
but that this depends on the chemical nature of the substances, 
the reactions which occur being expedited by the increased surface. 
Thus, the adsorption of radioactive material by silica or, more 
precisely, by its hydrate, is due to the formation of sparingly 
soluble silicates which owe their origin to the acidic nature of the 
hydrate. The discordant results obtained by many observers 
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are due to the fact that the acidity of the solution plays an im- 
portant part, since acid has a de-adsorbent action probably in 
accordance with the scheme: RaSi0,-+-2HCl=RaCl,+H,SiO,. 
In addition, the silicic acid and its gels which have been used 
are very ill-defined products which, owing to the number of factors 
affecting their condition, are frequently not reproducible. In 
this connexion it is pointed out that the statement of Horovitz 
and Paneth (A., 1915, ii, 305) that the separation of silica during 
the estimation of radium in minerals is of no importance is only 
true within certain limits, since if free acid is not present in con- 
siderable quantity, the precipitate carries down radium. 

The adsorptive power of charcoal for radioactive material 
appears difficult to explain in the light of the hypothesis outlined 
above. It is pointed out, however, that the varieties of charcoal 
employed never consist of pure carbon. In a series of experiments 
the adsorptive power of blood and animal charcoal towards 


-A, fi uranium-X has been compared with that of pure charcoal in 
Own § differing degrees of fineness (prepared by the carbonisation of 
the § pure sugar, extraction of the residue with water, and ignition of 
the Ff the product at bright redness). It is found that the selective 
vity § adsorption of uranium-X by pure carbon is very much less than 
ared ff that of the impure varieties. An active preparation is obtained, 
the f however, when pure charcoal is mixed with the residues prepared 
ie” by extracting blood or animal charcoal with water or dilute acid 
own Band subsequent evaporation of the extracts to dryness. The 
ther adsorptive power of impure charcoal, therefore, appears to be due 


to the impurities contained in it. 
The adsorption of radium by barium sulphate has been examined 
further. This so-called “‘precipitation’’ of radium sulphate is 


ngs # not, in reality, a precipitation in the usual sense since, on account 
‘TM. Gof the small concentration of radium, the solubility product 
ad- l=K.CRa.Cgo, is seldom attained. It is shown that co-precipi- 


tation of radium sulphate with barium sulphate from solutions 
containing radium and barium is only complete when the barium 
is completely precipitated. An exact distribution of radium 
between the solid and liquid phase does not appear to occur. 


H. W. 


The Adsorption of Thorium-B and Thorium-C by Ferric 
Hydroxide. JoHN ARNOLD CRANSTON and RoBERT ALEXANDER 
Burnett (T., 1921, 119, 2036—2044). 


Excitation of Atoms to Emission of Light by Electronic 
Collisions. IV. Behaviour of Individual Members of a 
Series. R. SrEevicur (Physikal. Z., 1921, 22, 610—613; cf. A., 
1921, ii, 143, Z. Physik., 1920, i, 355; 1921, 5, 182, 7, 93).—An 
examination of the spectra of helium, hydrogen, mercury, and 
neon produced by collisions with electrons shows that two kinds 
of series are produced, the one, which shows the regular behaviour, 
namely, that the optimal velocity increases with increasing 
member number, and the intensity maximum is displaced toward 
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the cathode with increasing member number, and the other, where 
the opposite behaviour is observed. To the first belong the 
Balmer series of hydrogen and both subsidiary triplet series of 
mercury, whilst to the second belong, the series of neon and helium, 
J. F. 8. 


Entropy of Electron Gas. Ricnwarp C. Totman (J. Amer, 
Chem, Soc., 1921, 43, 1592—1601).—It is shown that considerable 
simplification in expression and thought can be achieved by treat. 
ing electrons as atoms of a chemical substance. This substance, 
which may be regarded as a gas “ plus que parfait,”’ owing to the 
very considerable force of repulsion between electrons, will not 
deviate appreciably in behaviour from a perfect monatomic gas 
if the concentration is low enough and the temperature high enough 
so that the effects produced by the repulsive force between the 
electrons can be neglected in comparison with the effect produced 
by their thermal agitation. It is shown with a reasonable certainty 
that the entropy of electron gas may be calculated from the 
theoretical equation, S=5/2R log. T—R log, p+3/2R log, M+5S,, 
which is found to apply to the monatomic gases. Using this equa- 
tion, the entropies of 1 mol. of electron gas in equilibrium with 
metal filaments at 2000° are found to be: tungsten 53-3, tantalum 
52-3, molybdenum 51-0. The entropy may also be calculated 
from the heat of vaporisation of the electron gas by the equation 
S=AH/T, in which AH is the heat absorbed when 1 mol. of elec. 
trons is reversibly evaporated at 7’. The following values are 
obtained: tungsten, AH=107270 cal., S=53-6; tantalum; AH= 
107970 cal., S=54:0; molybdenum, AH=109770, S=54-9. 

J.F.S. 


Thermal Ionisation of Metallic Vapours. Ruicnarp C. 
Totman (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 1630—1632).—Making 
use of work recently published on the entropy of electron gas (see 
preceding abstract) it is shown that further information on the 
thermal ionisation of metallic vapours may be obtained. Thus 
assuming that a metallic vapour can ionise into a positive ion and 
an electron thus: R=R++E#H-, it is shown that AF=EHQ- 
5/2RT log, T+(5/2R—3/2R log. Mg—S,)T which connects the free 
energy with the heat content and the entropy and is of the same 
form as the well known free energy equation AF=AH,— 
AC,T log. T+J7'. The ionisation constant is given by the equa- 
tion log, Kp=—EQ/RT +-5/2 log, T—(5/2—3/2 log, Mg—S,/R), or, 
putting in the numerical values of the constants Q=96540 coulombs, 
My (the molecular weight of electron gas) =5-44x10~ gram. 
S=—3-2 cal./degree and R=1-985 cal./degree the equation becomes : 
log, K,=—5040#/T7'+-2-5 log T’—6-69, where EF is the ionisation 
potential in volts. Using the above formule, the author calculates 
the ionisation of calcium in the sun. Taking the ionisation potential 
as 6:1 volts, the partial pressure of un-ionised calcium vapour as 
4 atms., and the temperature as 5500° abs., it is found that the 
partial pressure of the calcium ion or electron gas is 0-07 atm., 
corresponding with 1-7% ionisation. J. F.S8. 
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New Detectors of High Frequency Vibrations. W. HErrKr 
(Z. anorg: Chem., 1921, 118, 255—263).—An account of experi- 
ments made with the object of discovering an artificial detector 
. for use as a substitute for pyrites in wireless telegraphy. Pre- 
parations of zinc arsenide, ZnAs,, containing crystals of zinc anti- 
monide, ZnSb, proved specially sensitive. The zinc—arsenic alloys 
‘fare discussed in the succeeding paper (this vol., ii, 60). 
K. H. R. 


Conductivity of Solutions of Ternary Electrolytes in Propyl 
Alcohol. CuartEs A. Kraus and Jonun Ecpert Bisnop (J. 
Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 1568—1575).—The electrical conduc- 
tivity of anhydrous calcium nitrate and magnesium nitrate hexa- 
hydrate in anhydrous propyl alcohol and magnesium nitrate 
hexahydrate in mixtures of propyl alcohol and water has been 
determined at 18° for a series of concentrations. The present 


alnty B results are compared with those of Schlamp (A., 1894, ii, 376) 
. the § on lithium and calcium chlorides and it is shown that his results 
+8; ff indicate that the calcium chloride must have been hydrated. 
-qua- # Neither the present work nor that of Schlamp supports the view 
Bets that ternary salts ionise in this solvent according to a binary 


process. The specific conductivity of anhydrous propyl alcohol 
at 18° is 1-7 10°”. , J. F.S. 


The Theory of Electrolytic Ions. XXVI. How is the 
limiting Value of the Molecular Conductivity of Strong 
Electrolytes Determined? Ricuarp Lorenz (Z. anorg. Chem.; 
1921, 118, 209222; cf. A., 1921, ii, 158, 481, 482, 483).—A graphic 


S. method for determining the limiting molecular conductivity jp» 
. ¢ fof univalent electrolytes is described, based on Herz’s theory of 
king ionic conductivity (A., 1921, ii, 482). According to this theory, 
(see the conductivity of a single ion is expressed by the equation 
the § Pl—A)=y(o), where B is a constant and o=A[S}}, where A 
‘hus § 8 another constant and S is the concentration. The ionic conduc- 
and & tivity a of the theory is identical with the molecular conductivity, pu. 
Q— The graphic method described depends on the fact that, by means 
free f° the constants A and B, the [S]!—conductivity curve of any 
me § Substance can be transformed to coincide with a “ universal con- 
-__ | ductivity curve.” The molecular conductivities as ordinates are 
Sa: plotted against [S]' as abscisse on a prescribed scale, and by a 


simple geometric process the curve obtained is transformed into a 
form of the universal curve. By comparing this derived curve 
with a series of standard curves printed on transparent paper on 
the same scale, the values of », and of the constant B can be read 
off on the ordinate axis. KE. H. R. 


Concentration and Potential Fall at Boundary Surfaces. 
H. FreunpD.icu (Z. Elektrochem., 1921, 27, 505—511).—A theoretical 
paper in which the change in concentration and the E.M.F. at 
the boundary surfaces of two liquids is considered. It is shown 
that the concentration of saponin or amyl alcohol in the foam 
produced at the air—-water interface is due to the lowering of the 
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surface energy at the interface. All cases of adsorption are shown 
to be fundamentally due to the same cause. The case of adsorp. 
tion on crystal faces is particularly considered, and although in 
this case the adsorption is held to be due to residual affinity, it js 
shown that here the phenomenon is molecular-kinetic, whilst with 
the surface tension a thermodynamic function is employed. In 
the case of surface tension, the mean value of a large number off. 
molecules is considered, whilst with crystal surfaces when con.§- 
sidering the residual valencies individual molecules only are con. 
cerned. The #.M.F. existing at interfaces and the changes effected § 
by the introduction of foreign non-electrolytes is considered. 

J. F.S. 


The Normal Potential of Silver. I. M. Kottruorr (Z. anorg. 
Chem., 1921, 1449, 202—212).—The electrolytic potential of silver 
was measured in silver nitrate solutions varying in strength from 
0-001 to 0-1N at 18° against a normal calomel electrode. The 
mean value found for the silver potential was —0-7887 volt against 
the normal hydrogen electrode. Potassium nitrate, up to a con- 
centration of 1-0N, has no measurable effect on the potential of 
the silver electrode. From measurements with a silver-silver f! 
bromide electrode in solutions of potassium bromide from 0-001 
to 0-5N, the solubility product of silver bromide at 18° was found 
to be 4:1x107%. The concentration of bromine ions can be calcu- 
lated from the equation log [Br] = (—xr—0-34852)/0-0576. In 


presence of sulphates in solution, the silver electrode becomes 
** nobler ”’; the same is true of the mercury electrode. E. H. R. 


Some Phenomena in the Electromotive Behaviour of 
certain Metals. Ni Ratan Duar (Z. anorg. Chem., 1921, 118, 
75—80).—If the potential difference between a metal and a solution 
of one of its salts increases with increasing dilution, it is to be 
expected, by extrapolation of Nernst’s formula, that the potential 
difference would be still greater when the metal is in contact with 
water or a solution of a neutral electrolyte. Conversely, if the 
E.M.F. decreases as the dilution increases, it should be still less 
in water or a solution of a neutral electrolyte. A large number 
of measurements were made to test these theoretical deductions. 
The metals magnesium, zinc, and aluminium gave each a smaller 
E.M.F. in water or a neutral electrolyte than in a solution of its 
own salt, instead of greater, as was to be expected. Similarly, 
nickel and tin, by giving greater H.M.F’. in water or neutral electro- 
lytes, behaved in a manner contrary to what was expected. Only 
the metals antimony, copper, and silver, which have small solution 
tensions, behaved in the way indicated by theoretical considera- 
tions. A large number of measurements were made of the #.M.F. 
given by pairs of the above metals in water and potassium chloride 
solution respectively. K. H. R. 


Electromotive Behaviour of Aluminium. A. Smrrs (Z. 
Elektrochem., 1921, 27, 523—526).—Polemical. An answer to the 
criticism of Gunther-Schulze (A., 1921, ii, 535) to the author’s 
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paper (A., 1920, ii, 579) in connexion with anodic polarisation and 
"Byssivity. The author maintains his former position. J. F.S. 


Electromotive Behaviour of Aluminium. III. A. Smrrs 
ad C. J. p—E GruytEeR (Proc. K. Akad. Wetensch. Amsterdam, 
1921, 24, 86—91; cf. A., 1920, ii, 579; 1921, ii, 371)—A con- 
tinuation of previous work (loc. cit.). The influence of mercury 
‘Bon the potential of aluminium immersed in a solution of aluminium 
“Eulphate has been investigated. The aluminium electrode was 
placed in a solution of aluminium sulphate and small quantities 
of a mercury salt were added at intervals, and the potential was 
measured repeatedly. The influence of oxygen on the process 
jvas prevented by a stream of nitrogen which was continuously 

bubbled through the solution. It was found that the potential 
of the aluminium at first became less negative, reached a minimum, 
ater which it rose to a strongly negative value which increased 
0a maximum. The maximum value was maintained for some 
.ftime and then fell to a value which was close to the mercury 
potential. Up to the point where the maximum was observed, 
the aluminium electrode was grey in colour, but during the last 
stage it became lustrous, due to a coherent film of mercury. The 
changes are considered in connexion with the three-phase equi- 


. [librium of the four component system Al**’—Hg*’—anion—H,0. 
J. ¥. @. 


Electrochemical Investigations of Gold-Copper Mixed 
Crystals. Ricuarp Lorenz, W. FRAENKEL, and M. WoRMSER 
(Z. anorg. Chem., 1921, 118, 231—253).—-In connexion with the 
study of discharge and decomposition potentials, experiments were 
made in which a series of gold-copper alloys were used as anodes 
in an electrolytic cell. For studying the discharge potentials, 
¥/10-sodium hydroxide was used as electrolyte, with a copper 
cathode, and the cell was charged for a short time, about two 
ninutes, with an #.M.F. of about 4 volts. The discharge potential 
was then plotted against time. With pure copper and with alloys 
containing less than 0-2 atom of gold, a distinct arrest occurred 
in the curve, whilst alloys with 0-2 atoms of gold and upwards 
behaved like pure gold, giving a smooth discharge curve. The 
charging, or decomposition, potentials were studied, using as electro- 
lytes first a solution containing sodium hydroxide and ammonia, 
and then copper sulphate. In the former case, copper or an alloy 
with 0-1 atom of gold showed an early rise of current with £.M.F., 
followed by a fall to zero and then a steady rise starting at about 
07 volt. With 0-2 atom or more of gold, no current passed until 
the H.M.F. reached 1-05 volts, and the current increased steadily 
with the #.M.F. Using copper sulphate as electrolyte, the decom- 
position potential rose steadily with the gold content of the alloy 
up to about 0-25 atom of gold, and from 0-35 atom of gold upwards 
was indistinguishable from that of pure gold. This is in agreement 
with Tammann’s observations on the limiting composition in gold— 
copper alloys (A., 1920, ii, 672). It is shown experimentally that 
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changes in the resistance of the cell during’ the experiments have 
no appreciable influence on the results obtained, and it follows that 
the maximum and minimum in the decomposition potential curves 
and the arrest point in the discharge potential curves for copper 
and the alloys less rich in gold have a common cause. 


E. H. R. 


Metallographic Investigations on the Cathodic Deposition 
of Metals on Aluminium and Chromium. 8. KyYRoPovutos 
(Z. anorg. Chem., 1921, 119, 299—304).—The cathodic deposition 
of copper, silver, chromium, and nickel on aluminium and chromium 
was studied. Copper and silver from nitrate solution, with a 
current density of 0-01 to 0-1 amp. per sq. cm., are deposited on 
tempered aluminium principally on the intercrystalline boundaries 
and to a very limited extent on the crystal faces, whilst chromium 
and nickel are deposited more freely in isolated spots on the crystal 
faces. With chromium and nickel, a higher current intensity 
favours deposition on the crystal faces of the aluminium. From 
cyanide solution copper may be deposited on the crystal faces 
when the current intensity is high; on pressed aluminium it is 
deposited along the gliding lines. It is noteworthy that deposition 
on the crystal faces is favoured under conditions such that produc- 
tion of hydrogen at the cathode is possible. Resistance to copper 
deposition is most clearly shown by passive chromium, deposition 
occurring only on isolated spots of non-passive metal or impurity. 


Under conditions which destroy the passivity of the chromium, f 


such as hydrogen evolution at the cathode, deposition occurs on 
the crystal faces of the chromium. K. H. R. 


Electrolysis of Aqueous Solution of Cerous Salts. A. B. 
Scu1fgtz (Z. Hlektrochem., 1921, 27, 521—523; cf. A., 1921, ii, 
589).—After a short account of the work which has previously 
been carried out on the electrolysis of solutions of the rare earth 
salts, and of that on the cerium alloys, experiments are described 
on the electrolysis of concentrated solutions of mixtures of cerous 
and ferrous chlorides to which various additions had been made. 
The electrolysis took place between a platinum spiral which served 
as anode and a platinum gauze covered with lead dioxide which 
served as cathode. The solutions, which were used warm, contained 
30 grams of lactic acid neutralised by sodium or potassium hydr- 
oxide, and 5—10 grams of sodium chloride in 400 c.c. of water 
to which was added cerous chloride (7-0—3-5 grams) and ferrous 
chloride (4-5 grams). The electrolysis was effected with a current 
density of 0-4—2-0 amp./sq. cm. and yielded in all cases a black, 
powdery deposit which was metallic and contained about 62% of 
cerium. Whether or no it contained oxygen could not be ascer- 
tained because of the difficulty of drying the substance without 
oxidation. The deposit corresponds with the iron—cerium alloy, 
Ce,Fes, prepared by Vogel (A., 1912, ii, 557). The electrolysis of 
cerous chloride in the presence of chloride of mercury, nickel, 
platinum, zinc, or aluminium gave deposits which contained no 
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cerium. The addition of potassium lactate to solutions of cerous 
chloride raises the overvoltage by 0-15 volt. J. F.S. 


Biochemical and Electrochemical Oxidation of Organic 
Compounds. Fr. Ficutrer (Z. Elektrochem., 1921, 27, 487— 
494).—A general discussion of electrolytic and biochemical oxidation 
of organic substances in which a number of similarities in the two 
processes are indicated. J. F.S. 


Magnetism and the Constitution of Atoms. PiERRE WEISS 
(Rev. sct., 1920, 58, 645—659).—A review of work already published 
(see A., 1911, ii, 91, 183, 250, 367, 694; 1915, ii, 737). 

CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


Behaviour of Substances near the Absolute Zero. WILLIAM 
R. Fretp1ne (Chem. News, 1921, 123, 97—99).—The results pre- 
viously obtained by the author (A., 1920, ii, 732; 1921, ii, 487) 
are applied in the present paper to several substances in the neigh- 
bourhood of the absolute zero. Making use of the specific heat of 
lead determined by Kammerlingh Onnes and Keesom over the 
range 46°Abs.—14°Abs., the author has determined the specific heat 
over the range 14°Abs.—0° Abs. by three methods and finds that by 
plotting the specific heat curve the specific heat appears to be zero 
at 6°Abs., by plotting the specific heats against the absolute temper- 
atures the values 10°Abs., s=0-0053, 2°Abs., s=0-0012 and 1°Abs., 
s=0-00005 are obtained, whilst applying Debye’s law (atomic 
heat=k7") leads to values which demand that the molecule of 
lead must change from Pbg to Pb(goo9-4990):__ Similar calculations 
are made for water, copper, and carbon, and the absolute molecular 
weight is calculated for the absolute zero. The values recorded 
are, water 540, lead 1456, and copper 9450. If the values of p, the 
number of single molecules in the complex molecule, are plotted, it 
becomes possible to obtain by extrapolation the values for other 
elements. The values of p are shown to be periodic, thus, iodine 
6:3, bromine 6-6, chlorine 14, and fluorine 24 all at O°Abs. In the 
case of mercury, p is slightly greater than 2. The number of 
atoms in the benzene, naphthalene, and anthracene polymerides 
at the absolute zero are respectively 84, 100, and 132. J.F.S. 


The Properties of Organic Liquids. W. Herz (Z. anorg. 
Chem., 1920, 118, 202—206).—The relation 7',/d,./n=const., 
where n is the number of atoms in the molecule, has been found to 
hold for 27 non-associated organic liquids and to have a 
value approximately equal to 450. When this is combined with 


the formula n=7',/0-9p, (A., 1920, ii, 285), the relation 7',p,/d?= 


const. is obtained, which should have a value of about 225 x 10°. 


This relation was verified for the above 27 liquids, with the excep- 
tion that acetylene and carbon dioxide give respectively high and 
low values. It was shown previously (A., 1920, ii, 736) that the 
relation d,=M /9:24z, where z is the total of the valencies of the 
atoms in the molecule (C=4, N=3, O=2, H=1), also holds for 
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non-associated liquids. With the first equation above, this gives§(45’ 
T'z/M /n=48-7, which has been verified for a number of aliphatic pale 
liquids. In the case of aromatic liquids, the relation holds if the 
valency of carbon is taken as 3. From Trouton’s rule M.L/T,=14, 

it follows that Lz/+/n—686, and this is also found to hold for a 
number of fluids, but aniline and dimethylcyclohexane give high 
values. Finally, from the relation L=0-666p,/d,, it follows that 
pz|d,\/n=1030, and this relation is also satisfactorily verified in 
most cases, but acetylene gives a high value. It is pointed out 
that these relations can only be tested for relatively simple sub. 
stances, of which the critical data do not differ widely. Not 
improbably complications may arise when data are available for 
other types of substance. E. H. R. 


General Improvement of the Equation of Condition: 
Special Equation of Condition for Hydrogen. Lfon Scuamis 
(Phystkal. Z., 1921, 22, 630—634).—A theoretical paper in which. 
the constants a and b of van der Waals’s equation are considered 
on the basis of a perfectly rigid atom. A general equation of 
condition is evolved, and taking account of the compressibility of 
the atoms the equation pu(1—b/v)+a9/v(«—v9/v)=RT is deduced for 
hydrogen. J.F.S. 


Joule-Thomson Effect for Air. Freprrick G. Keys 
(J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 1452—1470).—The Joule-Thomson 
coefficients of air have been calculated from the author’s equation 
of state for air based on the measurements of pressure, volume, 
and temperature by Amagat (Proc. Nat. Acad. Sci., 1917, 3, 323), 
and have been compared with the coefficients as measured by 
Joule and Thomson, by Noell, and by Hoxton. The measurements 
of Joule and Thomson accord well with the calculations except at 
zero degrees, whilst the recent careful measurements of Hoxton 
(Physical Rev., 1919, 13, 438) exceed the calculated values between 
0° and 100° by about 15%. The value of the ice-point absolute 
temperature (273°36) deduced from the Chappuis 1000 mm. con- 
stant-pressure expansion coefficient for air, corrected by means 
of the Hoxton Joule-Thomson coefficients is too large, due to the 
fact that the Chappuis expansion coefficient is too small and 
the Joule-Thomson values too large. The calculated expansion 
coefficient and the Hoxton and Joule-Thomson coefficients lead to 
7)=273'197. The value 7)=273°135 is, on the other hand, shown 
to be substantially correct in that this value is the mean value 
obtained by graphically extrapolating the measured constant 
volume and constant pressure expansion coefficients of air, nitrogen,§' 
hydrogen, and helium measured at various ice-point pressures. 
The value 273-135 is also the mean of 7’ as deduced from the same 
data by means of the equations of state for the respective gases. 
The pressure coefficient at zero of the Joule-Thomson coefficient} 
as obtained by Hoxton is shown to be much larger than that ob- 
tained by other observers. The pressure coefficient given by Vogel 
and Noell (8°8x10™) is twice that calculated from the equation 
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\4’5 x 10~*) for low pressures, but agrees approximately with that 
. Mcalculated for high pressures, by means of the equation of state. 
The Bradley and Hale average pressure coefficient to 200 atmo- 
spheres at 0° is shown to be 7°3 x 10, whilst the average value over 
is range calculated by the equation of state is 71x10“. The 
oule-Thomson coefficient itself at one atmosphere, as given by 
Vogel and Noell, is 0°277°, and from Bradley’s work 0°:268°. The 
equation gives 0°261°. An explanation of the discrepancies in the 
observed Joule-Thomson numbers is suggested which assumes 
that at the low pressure surface of the plug a temperature drop is 
‘Fsuperposed on the Joule-Thomson temperature change due to the 
momentary persistence of the fine gas streams issuing from the 
pores of the plug and their subsequent expansion. It is shown 
that this effect would produce a large apparent pressure coefficient, 
since the specific effect of the velocity-persistence-effect is shown 
‘Ito vary inversely as the pressure. The value of the measured Joule- 
Thomson effect at 0° and one atmosphere pressure is given as 0°303 
by Hoxton, whilst that deduced from the high pressure measure- 
ments of Bradley and Hale is 0°268, as compared with 0°261. cal- 
culated by the equation of state. The Joly constant-volume 
specific heats of air are considered, and it is shown that a correction 
is required to compensate for the increased specific heat of the 
copper sphere used by Joly to contain the air. The corrected 
Joly values are shown to be independent of pressure, which fact 
confirms the validity of the form of the air equation of state em- 
floyed. As a further consequence, it is pointed out that at low 
pressures the Joule-Thomson effect must vary inversely with the 
absolute temperature. Another important consequence is that the 
constant volume air thermometer scale reads directly on the absolute 
scale and therefore requires no correction. J. F.S. 


Simple Methods for the Determination of Melting Points 
and Critical Temperatures. The Melting Point of Arsenic. 
W. Herke (Z. anorg. Chem., 1921, 118, 254).—In a paper under 
the above title, Rassow (A., 1921, ii, 164) quotes the author’s 
‘Fdetermination of the melting point of arsenic, 830°. The author 
pints out that later work gave a value 814°5°, which is more 
tustworthy (A., 1916, ii, 248). E. H. R. 


Theory of Concentrated Solutions. Separation of Solids 
fom Organic Mixtures. J. Timmermans (Bull. Soc. chim. 
Belg., 1921, 30, 276—290; cf. A., 1909, ii, 388)—From a study of 
experimental data in the literature relating to the freezing points 
of binary organic mixtures, it is concluded that deviations from 
the behaviour of ideal mixtures cannot in all cases be accounted 
Jor by assuming combination between the components or poly- 
merisation, as suggested by Dolezalek and others (A., 1909, ii, 22; 
so Ikeda, A., 1908, ii, 932). It is necessary to take into account 
also certain physical factors, in the sense of van der Waals’s theory, 
-#" particular for systems of limited mutual solubility. A pro- 
Visional scheme of classification of binary organic liquids is based 
m these chemical and physical factors. 
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Freezing-point data respecting numerous binary mixtures con. 
taining benzene as the crystallising component were compared 
with the ideal curve obtained by plotting 7’ and C from the thermo. 
dynamic equation: log, C=Q(T,—T)/2T,T, in which Q is 
the molecular heat of fusion of the component which separates, 
C is the number of molecules of the latter per 100 molecules of the 
mixture, 7' is the temperature at which this component separates, 


and 7’, is the solidifying point of the same substance in the pure ff. 


state (cf. Washburn, “ Introduction to the Principles of Physical 
Chemistry,” 1915, ch. 14). Experimental data for many of the 
mixtures agreed well with the curve, especially where the two 
components were closely related and not of widely different chemical 
character. Deviations from the curve in the direction of the axis 
of composition might reasonably be attributed to combination 
between the components, but deviations in the other direction 
could not in all cases be due entirely to polymerisation, and it is 
shown that they are to be expected if mixed crystals separate or 
if the components are not completely miscible in all proportions 


(cf. Kohnstamm, A., 1911, ii, 93). Similar considerations apply also ff; 


to boiling-point curves, but abnormalities are here more frequent 
than with freezing-point curves. In many cases where the boiling. 
point curve is convex towards the axis of composition (cf. Dolezalek, 
loc. cit.), the assumption of polymerisation sufficient to account for 
the abnormality appears inadmissible (for example, for carbon 
tetrachloride, benzene, toluene, etc.), and here again the results 
may be due to the existence of a range of immiscibility. This 
explanation was verified in a number of cases, the suspected 
mixtures separating into two liquid phases when their temperature 
was lowered sufficiently, by means of liquid air or solid carbon 
dioxide. J. H. L. 


The Temperature of the Vapour Arising from Boiling 
Saline Solutions. GrorcE Harker (J. Roy. Soc. New South 
Wales, 1920, 54, 218—226; cf. Sakurai, T., 1892, 61, 495).— 
Experiments with solutions of calcium chloride boiled in a hypso- 
meter either by direct flame or by steam blown in, the only jacketing 
of the vapour column being by the slightly cooled issuing vapour, 
indicate that the vapour coming from a boiling solution has a 
higher temperature than the vapour from the boiling pure oa 


A Simple Receiver for Fractional Distillation under 
Diminished Pressure. E. J. Wiitiams (Chem. News, 1921, 
123, 265—266).—A simple receiver for fractional distillation under 
reduced pressure, working on the principle of that of Lothar Meyer, 
is figured and described. It is constructed with a small distillation 
flask, a small wide-necked tap funnel, and an adapter. W. Gi 


The Separation of Miscible Liquids by Distillation. 
ARTHUR Fetix Durton (T., 1921, 119, 1988—1994). 
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Temperature Correction in Bomb Calorimetry. N. H. 
BxastROM (Tekn. Tidskr. Kemi Berg., 1921, 51, 18—21).—A 
iormula is evolved for the correction of temperature in bomb 
alorimetry. This formula is for general use where the tedious 
alculations by the application of the classical equation of Regnault- 
Pfaundler is not absolutely necessary. It is given as follows: 
[=(l—n)v,—v. The order and significance of the letters are the 
ame as in the Regnault-Pfaundler equation. This new formula 
was tested by a large number of determinations and its error falls 
within the limits +0-001—0-003°. The error was seldom as high 
as +0:003°. CuEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


Constitution and Heats of Combustion. F. Orro H. BInpER 
(Chem. Zeit., 1921, 45, 1114—1116; cf. A., 1921, ii, 241, 435).— 
In continuation of the method previously described (loc. cit.) for 
calculating the heat of combustion of a substance from its consti- 
tutional formula, the author has worked out from a consideration 
ofa large number of hydrocarbons the average value of the follow- 
ing: Hydrogen atom attached to carbon 55560,. carbon-carbon 
linking 16258, one carbon valency 24495, compared with 24240, 


-Bthe value obtained by calorimetric experiments on wood charcoal. 
:BThe heat of combustion of a compound accordingly equals 


(Hx 55560+-y x 24240+-z x 34170, where cH is the number of 
arbon valencies bound to hydrogen, y the number not bound to 
dither hydrogen or oxygen, and z the number of free carbon valencies. 
from consideration of hydrogen cyanide, cyanogen, and acetonitrile, 
4mean value for one carbon-nitrogen valency of 35301 cal. is 


obtained. G. F. M. 


Absolute Value of the Energy of the Linkings between 
the Atoms of Compounds. M. Papoa (Gazzetta, 1921, 51, 
ii, 239 -245).—The method of calculation used by Fajans (A., 1920, 
ii, 354) is substantially that employed by the author (A., 1919, 
ii, 96), who, however, assumed the value 42 Cal. for the heat of 


-§ublimation of diamond and graphite indicated by Thomsen’s 


sults, whereas Fajans, on the basis of relationships established 
by Griineisen between the heat of sublimation of a solid monatomic 
dement and the ratio of atomic heat to the coefficient of thermal 


.fexpansion, concluded that the heat of sublimation of carbon is at 


last 275 Cal. per gram-atom. In spite of the large difference 
between these two values, both authors conclude that the energy 
of the linkings between the carbon atoms is almost the same in 
diamond and in aliphatic hydrocarbons. It seems probable that 
neither of the above two values is the correct one, and the author 
considers 150 Cal. to be more nearly the truth; Kohn (A., 1921, 
i, 302) arrives at values similar to this. Steiger’s results (A., 
1920, ii, 355, 735) are also discussed. 

Taking the value 150 Cal. for the heat of sublimation of 1 gram 
atom of carbon and 81-3 Cal. for the heat of dissociation of 1 gram 


‘Fuolecule of hydrogen, the energy of the C—C linking is calculated 


for the aromatic and aliphatic hydrocarbons previously considered. 
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The results show that the energy of the linking increases fromfules 
simpler to more complex compounds. The differences of theft 15 
values referred to graphite and to diamond vary from 5 to about\0,P 
7% and are small considering that the side of the hexagon ispa! 
6-2 x 10-8 cm. in benzene and 1-45x 10-8 cm. in graphite. 
The energy of the simple linking in ethane is 69-9 Cal., that off 
the double linking in ethylene, 2 x 59-65 Cal., and that of the tripleft 
linking in acetylene, 353-33 Cal. The heat of combustion offfi 
acetylene (3 mols.) being 938-4 Cal. and that of benzene vapow}h 
783-3 Cal., the difference between the three triple linkings and the 
nine simple linkings is 155-1 and that between one triple linking and Kisti 
three simple linkings hence 51-7 Cal.; the numbers just given fork 
ethane and acetylene lead to the value 49-7 Cal. The absolute 
values of the double and triple linkings are, therefore, positive and 
unsaturated hydrocarbons all highly exothermic when formed} At 
from the free atoms. These considerations have been extended. I 
to various endothermic reactions, such as the formation of hydrogen 
telluride, the formation of cyanogen from carbon and nitrogen, 
the formation of nitrous and nitric oxides, the results indicating 
that, in all probability, all compounds must be formed from free fiimil 
atoms with generation of heat. T. H. P. Whe | 
om 
Compressibility of Benzene, Liquid and Solid. THropor:z - 
W. Ricuarps, Epwarp P. BartiLett, and James H. Hopass Shut 
(J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 1538—1542).—-The compressibility freig 
of liquid benzene has been determined at 20°, solid benzene at 0°, FHF, 
and toluene at 0° and 20°, using a steel piezometer previously fthe e 
described (Richards and Bartlett, A., 1915, ii, 229). It is founc frat 
that the compressibility of solid benzene at 0°, (Av/APro)z, isfure a 
0-0000305 over a pressure range 100 to 500 megabars. Incidentally, [Moss 
the compressibility of liquid toluene at 0° over the same pressure Jome 
range was found to be 0-0000618. A new determination of the froluz 
compressibility of liquid benzene at 20° confirmed satisfactorily 
the previous determination made in a glass piezometer (Richards 
and Shipley, A., 1916, ii, 376), giving the value 0-00007207 for the 
same range. The compressibility of solid benzene is shown to be 
less than half that of liquid benzene at the same temperature.) 
Thus another case, supporting the majority of those investigated, fi 
is found in which the solid shows a much smaller compressibility } 
than the liquid (A., 1915, ii, 518). No interpretation of this result #= 
is offered at present. J.F.S. 


Relative Volumes of the Chemical Elements. Hawxkswortt; 
Cottins (Chem. News, 1921, 122, 76—77, and 123, 95—97).—A 
continuation of previous work (A., 1921, ii, 168). In the first part, 
a table is given of the relative volumes and the densities of a number 
of organic compounds, the latter quantity is compared with the 
experimentally determined values. The calculated results are 
based on the hypothesis previously put forward by the author. 
In the second part, a further long list is given. It is shown that fiiffer 
the experimental facts obtained from the examination of 76 mole- fhydr 
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3 fromfules demonstrates that one relative volume of hydrogen is 15-25 
of thet 15° whether, Cl, Br, I, NH,, NO,, SH, C,H,, C,H, CO,Me, CO,Et, 
about 0,Pr, CO,H or —OH be displaced; in this case -OH=13-29. 
gon isfina further series of 24 compounds, the relative volume of hydrogen 
3 12:22 at 15° for the same replacements, OH=10-21. The methyl 
hat offroup has a volume 31-67 at one end of a chain and 28-64 at the 
 triplefbther end. When an atom of hydrogen the volume of which is 
ion off5-25 is displaced by methyl, the volume of the latter is 31-67, and 
‘apourfivhen the displacement occurs with hydrogen 12-22, the volume 
id thefbf the methyl is 28-64. The two valencies of carbon concerned are 
1g andMMlistinguished by the fact that one (first position) has hydrogen 
en forfvith a volume 15-25 and the other (second position) has hydrogen 
solutefvith a volume 12-22. J. F.S. 
e and 
rmedj Atomic and Molecular Volumes at the Absolute Zero. II. 
ended§W. Herz (Z. anorg. Chem., 1921, 119, 221—224).—In a previous 
rogen paper it was shown by Lorenz and Herz (A., 1921, ii, 536) that 
‘ogen, the molecular volumes of alkali salts reduced to absolute zero are 
ating fsmaller than the sums of the volumes of the constituent atoms, 
1 freefsimilarly reduced according to the law of corresponding states. 
P. ‘fhe inquiry has been extended to a number of simple inorganic 
ompounds other than salts. In the hydrogen compounds the 
DORE molecular volume is smaller than the sum of the atomic volumes, 
DGES fut the difference becomes smaller with increasing molecular 
bility veight. In the halogen acids, for example, these differences are, 
it O°, FHF, 7-52; HCl, 3-09; HBr, 1-09; HI, 0-01. In the trihaloids of 
ously fhe elements of the fifth group, however, the molecular volume is 
ounc Preater than the sum of the atomic volumes. The molecular volumes 
7, 8fire also calculated from the dielectric constant by the Clausius- 
ally, Mossotti equation y=D—1/D+2.M/d. The values obtained are 
sure Fometimes greater and sometimes smaller than the actual molecular 
the frolumes. The divergences may be due to association in the liquids. 
orily E. H. R. 
ards 
the} Surface Tensions and Densities of Liquid Mercury, Cad- 
0 befaium, Zinc, Lead, Tin, and Bismuth. TxHorrimy R. Hoenzss 
ure.fJ. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 1621—1628).—The densities of 
ted, fiquid zinc, cadmium, tin, lead, and bismuth have been determined 
lity At various temperatures and the following values obtained: zinc 
sult #=6-59—0-00097(t—419), lead d=10-71—0-00139(t—327), cad- 
3. Inium d=8-02—0-00110(é—320), bismuth d=10-07—0-00125(¢— 
69), and tin d=7-01—0-00074(t—232). The surface tension for 
RTH #mercury and the above-named molten metals has been determined 
—A hy the Cantor drop pressure method for a series of temperatures. 
art, [he values of the surface tension may be calculated by the following 
ber Pquations : mercury 7=467—0-043(¢-+39)—0-000386(¢+39)?, _ bis- 
thefnuth + r—378—0-063(t—269), cadmium r=630—0-065(t—320), 
arefead r—444—0-077(¢—327), tin r=—531—0-080(t—232), and zinc 
or. F=758—0-090(¢—419). It is shown that there is no appreciable 
hat Mifference between the surface tensions of mercury in dry air, 
dle- hydrogen, and a vacuum. J. F.S. 
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Relationship of the Internal Friction of Organic Liquidgf nitr: 
to other Properties. W. Herz (Z. EHlektrochem., 1921, 27§ hyd 
518—521).—In the case of a large number of simple non-associatedf has 
organic liquids an approximately constant relationship exists 160 
between the surface tension and the critical pressure. This re. amo 
lationship is yz: p,:1-6104, in which y, is the surface tensionf{ of th 
at the boiling point and », the critical pressure. Between theff at 0 
surface tension and the internal friction (y,), both at the boilingg nitrc 
point, the approximate relationship y, : 7,26 10* exists. It is 256 
also shown that the two expressions, My,/7'd,=const. andj and 
LId;/ys=const., both hold for non-associated organic liquids, where§ mate 
M is the molecular weight, Z the latent heat of vaporisation, andj are 
d, the density at the boiling point 7’,. In the case of the former} acety 
equation, the constant value varies between 6-7 x 104 and 11-3 x 104} the | 
whilst in the latter the value is between 2-0 10* and 3-2 x 10‘J gases 
Two relationships connecting the internal friction and the critical or w 
temperature respectively with the molecular refractivity are de-j In fa 
duced. These have the form »,MR/T,=const. and y,MR/T,= adso 
const., where MR is the molecular refractivity. The constant inf ture 
the first case varies between 1-110 and 1-710 and in thef press 
second case between 1-610 and 3-210. If is the number temp 
of atoms in a non-associated liquid, the quantity 7/7’, is con-§ the | 
stant and has a value between 0-86 x 10~* and 1:39 10. Finally, in re 
it is shown that V.7;/7', and V.»/7', are both constant for the§ cryst 
same class of organic liquid. In the first case the value varies§ cryst 
between 9-0 x 10-8 and 12-6 x'10°8, and in the second case betweenf{ dehy 
5°8 x 10°§ and 8-0x 10°. J.F.8. § gy 


Theory of Brownian Movement. Gustav JAGER (Sitzwngsber. 
K. Akad. Wiss. Wien, 1919, [2a], 128, 1271, 1298; from Chem, 6 
Zentr., 1921, iii, 833).—Stokes’s law is held to be inapplicable ing "ic! 
the case of Brownian movement. It is shown from consideration 
of mechanical examples that if this law holds, osmotic pressure 
must be exerted as a continuous force and the consequences of 
Einstein’s equation for Brownian movement and the calculation] {ti 
of molecular size from diffusion are justified. The distribution of 
energy for particles of any number of molecules may be obtained 
from Maxwell’s law directly by gradual building up of groups from 
molecules. The velocity of particles relative to the liquid medium, 
including their Brownian movement, is only to a small degree 
dependent on their mass. G. W. R. 


Influence of Water-content on the Adsorption-capacity of 
an Active Charcoal. Hertnrich Hersst (Biochem. Z., 1921, 
418, 103—119).—The highest adsorption is obtained with dry} les 
charcoal. For practical purposes 10% of water is not harmful, fined 


since the presence of water has a catalytic effect. by th 


Absorption of Gases by Crystals. R. Surricer and Kfin pu 
LapKamp (Physikal. Z., 1921, 22, 563—567).—Partly or completelyfand } 
dehydrated zeolites have the power of absorbing gases in larg?fresult 
quantities. The absorption of a mixture of neon and heliumfthe e 
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ids nitrogen, oxygen, methane, nitric oxide, carbon dioxide, acetylene, 
hydrogen, and ammonia by dehydrated chabasite (CaA1,Si,O,¢,6H,O) 
has been examined at 0° under a series of pressures from 0° to 
ist 1600 mm. It is shown that, with the exception of hydrogen, the 
J amount of gas absorbed is greater the higher the critical temperature 
of the gas. The following volumes of gases in c.c./gram of chabasite 
at 0° and 760 mm. are absorbed. Neon 25% + helium 75%, 4°10; 
nitrogen, 6°89; oxygen, 8°32; methane, 15°18; nitric oxide, 
9567; carbon dioxide, 39°60; acetylene, 56°46; hydrogen, 82°22, 
and ammonia, 180°59. The adsorption curves can be approxi- 
mately reproduced by the formula v=«p'", in which « and 1/n 
andj are constants. All gases except nitric oxide, ammonia, and impure 
rmer§ acetylene can be entirely removed from the crystals by lowering 
<10‘J the pressure. The results do not indicate whether the absorbed 
<10‘f gases are adsorbed according to the usual conception of the term, 
itical§ or whether they enter into the structure of the crystal lattice. 
> de-§ Infavour of the pure adsorption are the qualitative character of the 
T= adsorption isotherm, the connexion between the critical tempera- 
nt inf ture and the amount of absorption, and the effect of reducing the 
. theif pressure. Further, the connexion between 1/n and the critical 
mberf temperature also indicates a pure adsorption. On the other hand, 
con-™the large absorption of hydrogen and the difficulty experienced 
ally, in removing nitric oxide, ammonia, and impure acetylene from the 
r the crystals point to the view that the absorbed gases enter into the 
aries§ crystal lattice in the position occupied by the water before 
ween§§ dehydration. J. F.S. 


S. Graphic Deductions with regard to the Dissociation of 
ysber, Weak Electrolytes. N. Scuoort (Rec. trav. chim., 1921, 40, 
‘hem, 0L6—620).—An expression is deduced from Ostwald’s dilution law 
le inf Yhich gives approximately correct values for the degree of ionisa- 
ation Hon of weak electrolytes. Such approximation is depicted graphi- 
ssuref ly in contrast with the calculated values. H. J. E. 


es off The Redissolution of a Salt during the Isothermal Evapora- 
atinftion of a Solution. ErienNE RENGADE (Compt. rend., 1921, 
on off 173, 1080—1081; cf. A., 1921, ii, 93)—A reply to Raveau (cf. 
sinedfA., 1921, ii, 682). W. G. 


fron] Formule for the Solubility of certain Salts in Aqueous 
ium, Ethyl Alcohol and Water. W. D. Treapweit (Helv. Chim. 
Perel Acta, 1921, 4, 982—991).—Attempts are described to devise a 
R. | mathematical expression for the diminution of the solubility of a 
iy of salt in water by the addition of alcohol on the assumption that 
1921,| the solvent action is exerted by the water alone, and that its extent 
is lessened by its dilution with the alcohol. Consideration is con- 
mful,jined for the present to substances which are almost insoluble in 
K, [2bsolute alcohol. In these circumstances, the solubility is expressed 
by the equation h=L,C%k, in which L, is the solubility of the salt 
2 pure water, C,, the concentration of the water in the solvent, 
etelyfand & a proportionality factor of the approximate order, 1. The 
large{results calculated from this formula (k=0°88) are in harmony with 
lium§the experimental data for the solubility of potassium chlorate in 
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mixtures of alcohol and water at the atmospheric temperature, 
at 30°, and at 40°. The influence of temperature, therefore, is 
manifest essentially in the alteration of the value, Ly. Within 
certain limits of alcoholic concentration, similar observations are 
made with potassium nitrate, but, in this case, the value of k does 
not appear to be so independent of the temperature. At 14:5°, 
the solubility of potassium chloride is represented satisfactorily by 
the expression when k=0°93, but at 30° and 40° a distinct specific 
action of the alcohol is observed which causes a variation in the 
value of k with varying alcoholic content of the solution. This 
specific action is also in evidence in the cases of sodium chloride, 
etc., more noticeably, of ammonium sulphate. 

The remarkable independence of the value of & of the tem. 
perature in the case of potassium chlorate and, to a more limited 
extent, in that of potassium nitrate points to the conclusion that 
alcohol behaves merely as an inert diluent. L, may therefore be 
expressed as a function of the temperature and replaced by the 
expression aK" in which a and m are empirical constants and K 
is the ionisation product of water x10. The solubility of potas. 
ium chlorate in any mixture of alcohol and water between 12° 
and 40° is given by the expression: L=—8°4x K**.C7, x0°88= 
7:4°:K°™ C2. That of potassium nitrate, sodium chloride, potass- 
ium chloride, potassium sulphate, and lead nitrate can be calcu- 
lated satisfactorily if a constant value is given to », but, in the 
case of sodium chloride a distinct linear variation of the exponent 
is noticeable which, if taken into consideration, permits a very 
exact calculation of the observed values. The solubility of non- 
ionised mercuric chloride cannot be calculated accurately if n is 
assumed to be constant. H. W. 


Application of Ideal Solution Equations to Dilute Aqueous f° 


Solutions. James Kenpautut (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 48, 


1391—1396).—A theoretical paper in which it is shown that the}* 


present method of applying the fundamental ideal solution equation 
to dilute aqueous solutions, particularly in the vapour pressure 
and freezing-point depression equations, leads to certain incom- 
patibilities, which have been pointed out and discussed. It is 
also shown that the discrepancy disappears when due notice is 
taken of the fact that the vapour pressure of water at the ordinary 


temperature must be ascribed practically entirely to its uni-molecular§. 


fraction, the shift in the equilibrium (H,O)q = qH,O on addition 
of a solute counterbalancing the effect of the association on the 
molecular fraction. Some fundamental errors in the present 
application of ideal osmotic pressure and freezing-point depression 


equations to dilute aqueous solutions have also been pointed outf. 


and corrected. J.F.S. 


Factors Affecting the Stability of Additive Compounds in 
Solution and their Influence on Ionisation Equilibria. | 
JAMES KENDALL and Paut M. Gross (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 
43, 1416—1426).—In an earlier paper (Kendall, Booge, and Andrews, 
A., 1918, ii, 36, 37), it is postulated that the formation of solvent 
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turé, | solute complexes is a pre-requisite to ionisation in solutions. On 
e, is this assumption, it should be possible to predict the degree of 
ithin | dissociation in any given solution from (a) the stability of the 
3 are§ complexes with respect to their components, and (0) the instability 
does f of the complexes with respect to their ionisation products. The 
45°, I first of these points has been dealt with in detail in previous papers 
ly by§ (loc. cit.), and the rules formulated have here been extended to 
ecific | the association of pure liquids. In the present communication 
1 the # the study of the second point—the factors affecting the ionic dis- 
This J integration of solvent-solute complexes in solution—has been 
ride, f commenced. These generalisations are shown ,to be in excellent 
qualitative agreement with the experimental data of earlier in- 
tem-§ yestigators. A more stringent test of their validity is furnished 
nited J by careful conductivity determinations on specially selected systems 
that} (cf. following abstract). The connexion between the ionisation 
re bef hypothesis presented here and the views of Abegg and Bodlander, 
y the on the one hand, and of Werner, on the other, has been shortly 
nd K§ examined and some points of difference have been indicated. 


tas J. F.S. 
a 12° 
'88= | Compound Formation and Specific Conductivity in 


otass: F Solutions of the Types, Acid-Ester, Acid-Ketone, and 
alcu-§ Acid—Acid. James KENDALL and Pau. M. Gross (J. Amer. 
a the § Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 1426—1439)—Complete specific conductivity— 
onent § composition curves have been produced for fourteen systems of 
very @ the types, acid—ester, acid—ketone, and acid-acid, at 25°. The 
non- § substances employed are all liquids, and the specific conductivity 
f n isfof these was taken as the test of purity. It is shown that this 
W. |property is far more sensitive to small amounts of impurities than 
1eous § ‘he melting point or boiling point; the specific conductivity at 25° 
_ 43.48 found for the substances named to be: ethyl acetate, <1 10°; 
+ the ethyl benzoate, <1 x10-°; benzyl benzoate, <1x10°; acetone, 
ationg°8* 10-8; acetophenone, 5°5x10%; acetic acid, 2°4x10%; 
sggure § POpionic acid, <1X10-°; monochloroacetic acid, 1-4 x 10 (60°) ; 
rcom-4 tichloroacetic acid, 6°2x10-* (60°), and formamide, 4x 10°. 
It is§ Lbese results are from one-third to one-six hundred and twentieth 
ice ist the previous best values. The conductivities of solutions of 
inary the above-named types are, in general, considerably in excess of 
scular§ tose of the pure components, and increase uniformly with increas- 
ing diversity in character (that is, in the positive or negative nature 
of the constituent radicles) of their components. The results 
obtained have been correlated with those derived from freezing- 
point measurements on similar systems, and the validity of the 
findamental relationships between compound formation and 
ionisation in solutions (see preceding abstract) has been confirmed. 
The maximum specific conductivity in no case corresponds with a 
composition of the system which is the same as that of an isolated 
compound. ‘The following compounds have been isolated : 
CCl,-CO,H,CH,°CO,Et, m. p. —27°; CCl,-CO,H,C,H,;*CO,Et, m. p. 
-23°; CCl,;-CO,H,C,H;*CO,°C,H,, m. p. 11°9°; CCl,-;CO,H,COMePh, 
lvent Im. p. 26°; H-CO-NH,,2CH,°CO,H, m. p. —8°. J. F.S. 
VOL, OXXII. ii. 2 
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Prediction of Solubility in Polar Solutions. JAmEs KENDALL, 
ArtuuR W. Davipson, and Howarp ADLER (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 
1921, 43, 1481—1502; cf. preceding abstracts)—The various 
factors inducing deviations from the ideal solubility curve in polar 
solutions have been critically discussed, and it has been shown that 
the predominant disturbing factor is additive compound formation 
between the components of the solution. In previous papers 
(loc. cit.) it has been shown that the extent of such compound 
formation in any series is dependent on the diversity in character 
of the constituent radicles of the components, the basis of the 
diversity being the relative position of the variable radicles in the 
E.M.F. series. Ionisation, furthermore, has been found to increase 
uniformly with compound formation. These generalisations have 
been employed to predict solubility relationships in systems of 
various types. It has been shown that: (a) for a given solute 
in a series of different solvents, increasing solubility and increasing 
compound formation proceed in parallel, (6) for a series of different 
solutes of high melting point in a given solvent, increasing solu- 
bility and increasing compound formation also proceed in parallel 
at low temperatures. Illustrations of these rules for non-aqueous 
and aqueous solutions have been presented which indicate their 
agreement with the facts of experiment. A general discussion of 
solubility relationships in systems of increasingly complex nature 
(for example, RX—HX; RX—H,O; RX—R’X—H,O) has been 
made, and the rules deduced for the simpler types of systems have 
been found to be applicable, to a limited extent, to the more com- 
plex types. For example, (a) salts of a very weak base exhibit 
increasing hydrate formation and increasing solubility in water 
as the acid radicle X diverges from OH’; salts of a very weak 
acid show the same behaviour as R diverges from H. (6) The 
increase in the solubility of a sparingly soluble salt in water on 
addition of a second salt containing a common ion, due to complex 
salt formation, is dependent on the diversity of the variable radicles. 


J. FS. 


Solubilities of Acids in Aqueous Solutions of other Acids. 
JAMES KENDALL and JAMES C. ANDREWS (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 
1921, 43, 1545—1560; cf. preceding abstracts).—Solubility curves 
have been produced for hydrogen sulphide, boric acid, benzoic 
acid, and salicylic acid in aqueous solutions of hydrogen chloride 
of a series of concentrations and also for the same acids, except 
hydrogen sulphide in aqueous solutions of nitric acid. The changes 
of the specific conductivity of the solvent acids, due to the presence 
of the weaker acids in solution, has also been investigated. The 
results obtained, together with those of previous investigators, 
have been critically discussed in connexion with the rule established 
previously (loc. cit.), that compound formation between acids in 
pairs increases in extent with increasing diversity of acidic strength. 
The predicted and observed solubility curves for systems of various 
types have been compared, and satisfactory agreement, in general, 
has been obtained. ‘The conductivity results also fall into line i 
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most cases. Certain abnormalities, however, do appear in particular 
systems, which are probably to be explained by the water entering 
into the equilibria in some as yet undefined way. J.F.S. 


The Influence of Pressure on Spontaneous Crystallisation. 
MEINHARD HAssELBLATT (Z. anorg. Chem., 1921, 119, 353—364).—- 
Experiments were made to determine the influence of pressure on 
the number of nuclei developed during spontaneous crystallisation 
at different temperatures (cf. Tammann, A., 1898, ii, 330). Ex- 
periments were made with betol, piperine, and papaverine, and it 
was found that increased pressure, up to 1000 kilos. per sq. em., 
had the same effect on nuclei formation as on melting point. At 
1000 kilos. the m. p. of betol is raised from 93° to 122-9°, and the 
temperature of spontaneous crystallisation was raised by a closely 
corresponding amount. In the case of piperine, the temperature 
of maximum formation of nuclei was raised from 35° to 70° by 
increasing the pressure from 1 to 1000 kilos. per sq. cm., and in the 
case of papaverine from 40° to 60°. The form of the curve showing 
the variation of number of nuclei with temperature was similar 
at both pressures. The maximum number of nuclei is doubled 
at the higher pressure in the case of piperine, but in the case of 
papaverine it is about the same at 1 kilo. and 1000 kilos. per sq. cm. 

EK. H. R. 


Crystallisation Velocity under High Pressure. MErINHARD 
HASSELBLATT (Z. anorg. Chem., 1921, 119, 325—352).—The con- 
ditions determining crystallisation velocity at normal pressure 
have been recorded by Tammann (A., 1898, ii, 425; 1899, ii, 272, 
48). For examining the effect of pressure on crystallisation 
velocity, a modified form of an apparatus described by Tammann 
was used (“‘ Kristallisieren und Schmelzen,”’ p. 165). The substances 
studied were thymol, phenyl salicylate, benzophenone, apiole, cal- 
tum nitrate tri- and tetra-hydrates, cadmium nitrate tetrahydrate, 
mixed crystals of calcium and cadmium nitrates, guaiacol, form- 
anilide, benzoic anhydride, m-iodonitrobenzene, and benzylaniline. 
In general, the effect of pressure, up to 2000 kilos. per sq. cm., 
was remarkably small. In two cases there was an increase in 
ystallisation velocity of 43% and 18% respectively, but in most 
cases a slight fall, the greatest being 49% at 1000 kilos. per sq. 
m. As the increased pressure has also the effect of raising the 
nelting point considerably, for instance by 27°4° at 1000 kilos. in the 
tase of phenyl salicylate, and the crystallisation temperature limits 
are raised proportionately, it can be concluded that the real effect of 
pressure alone is always to decrease the maximum crystallisation 
Velocity. The influence of other substances on the crystallisation 


velocity of benzophenone was not appreciably affected by pressure. 
K. H. R. 


Recrystallisation Produced by Annealing. Pavui GAUBERT 
(Compt. rend., 1921, 173, 1089—1092).—From a study of the be- 
aviour of crystals of vanillin at a temperature slightly below their 
nelting point and of substances like paraffin wax or cetin, which 

2—2 
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give malleable crystals in the neighbourhood of their melting 
point, it is shown that recrystallisation is, as a rule, only possible 
if the crystals are sufficiently malleable for certain mechanical 
actions to modify their crystalline system. There is then pro. 
duced, as it were, a slow polymorphic transformation, with, however, 
this difference, that in hammer-hardened substances there may 
remain some intact crystals which will act as nuclei to start the 
recrystallisation. W. G. 


Crystal Structure and Atomic Constitution. I. P. Niceu 
(Z. Kryst. Min., 1921, 56, 12—45; from Chem. Zentr., 1921, iii, 
833—834).—A discussion of the bearing of crystal structure on 
atomic constitution in the light of existing crystallographic data, 
Crystal symmetry with a known arrangement of atoms in the 
lattice implies also a certain minimal symmetry in the structure 
of the component atoms. A volume effect must follow from the 
actual effective size of atoms, as, for example, in the series formed 
by the carbonates of calcium, magnesium, ferrous iron, nickel, 
and cobalt, all of which have the calcite structure. From a con- 
sideration of published crystallographic data, the univalent metallic 
elements may be arranged in two series, namely, a principal series, 
lithium, sodium, potassium, rubidium, and cesium and a sub- 
sidiary series, copper (univalent), silver, and gold (univalent). 
Molecular volume does not increase continuously with electron 
number but shows periodicity. Similar results are given by 
bivalent and tervalent metallic elements. With higher valencies 
the periodicity in molecular volumes tends to disappear (cf. Bragg, 
A., 1920, ii, 537). G. W. R 


Crystal Structure and Atomic Constitution. II. P. Nicaui 
(Z. Kryst. Min., 1921, 56, 167—190; from Chem. Zenir., 1921, 
iii, 834—-835).—A continuation of an earlier discussion (see pre- 
ceding abstract) of the relations between crystal structure and 
atomic constitution. The theories of Kossel, Vegard, Lewis, 
Langmuir, Lacomble, and Kohlweiler imply certain assumptions 
as to atomic structure. The periodicity in atomic volumes already 
noted is related to the arrangement of electrons in the atom. 
Whilst crystal form is connected with chemical constitution, iso- 
morphism in its widest sense is a geometrical rather than a chemical 
effect. A comparison of the volume relationships in series of 
crystalline ‘‘ isosteric *» compounds permits a comparison of the 
effective sizes of atoms of differing valency, whereby it appears 
that atomic size diminishes with increase of valency. G. W. R. 


Investigation of Crystal Space Lattices by means of 
Roéntgen Rays: a Simple Réntgen Tube. Watrer GERLACH 
(Physikal. Z., 1921, 22, 557—559).—The lattice constant, a, has 
been determined for magnesium oxide, calcium oxide, strontium 
oxide, and barium oxide. In all cases the substances are shown to 
be regular and belong to the sodium chloride type. The values 
of a recorded are MgO, 4:204; CaO, 4°762; SrO, 5°100; Bad, 
5°47. Making use of the Debye-Scherrer method, it is shown that 
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the ions of magnesia are both bivalent. The lattice of fluorspar 
has been redetermined and the structure put forward by Bragg 
confirmed. The lattice constant is found to be a =5°4524.U. +: 
2%. Various forms of silicon have been examined and shown 
to be crystallographically similar. The lattice is of the diamond 
type and has the constant a=5°400 x 10-8 cm.--0°2%. The trans- 

rt of anti-cathode material towards the cathode has been con- 
sidered. It is shown that after using a Siegbahn-Hadding tube 
for a prolonged period a deposit of the anti-cathode material is 
found on the cathode in the form of small crystals. In the case 
of aluminium cathodes, the crystals were well-formed cubes of 
| mm. edge. In the case of copper cathodes the transport of 
material takes place in the ionic form, and is not in any way to 
be regarded as a distillation. The amount of material transported 
isin accordance with the dimeasions of the ionic stream. 

A Réntgen tube is described in which a portion of the outside wall 
serves as the metallic hemisphere constituting the cathode, whilst 
the anti-cathode is situated at the geometrical centre of the hemi- 
sphere. The Réntgen rays pass through a number of holes in the 
cathode which is rendered air-tight by suitable cements. 


J. F.S. 


The Theory of Resistance Limits in Mixed Crystals. 
G. Mastna (Z. anorg. Chem., 1921, 118, 293—308).—It has been 
held by Tammann (A., 1919, ii, 398) that the existence in binary 
mixed crystals of resistance limits to the attack of chemical agents 
which react with one constituent but not with the other provides 
a proof that the two kinds of atom in the mixed crystals are 
regularly distributed on a space lattice. The author shows that, 
making certain assumptions, it can be proved by the mathematical 
laws of probability that resistance limits will occur if the atoms 
are irregularly distributed on the space lattice. The limits cal- 
culated are not the same as those found experimentally, but they 
depend on certain simple arbitrary assumptions made with respect 
to the manner in which the solvent attacks the mixed crystals, 
and these may be insufficient. The work is only intended to show 
that the mere existence of resistance limits is no proof of the 
regular distribution of the atoms in the mixed crystals. 

E. H. R. 


Coagulation of Colloids by Electrolytes. Humpnrey D. 
Murray (Chem. News, 1921, 123, 277—279).—A general review 
of the work within recent years on the coagulation of colloids by 
electrolytes. J. F.S. 


Kinetic and Static Coagulation Measurements of Suspen- 
soids. FRIEDRICH VINCENZ VON Haun (Z. Elektrochem., 1921, 
27, 501—505).—A general discussion of the various kinetic and 
static methods of measuring the coagulation of suspensoids with 
the object of ascertaining the suitability or otherwise of these 
methods for determining the relative stability of the sols. A new 
method of determining the stability by coagulation is described. 
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The apparatus consists of a long J-tube consisting of a narrow 


tube and a wide tube; the wide tube terminates at its lower end]: 


in a tap and extends slightly beyond the cross-piece joining the 


two tubes which is closed by a tap. In making a determination, } 


the tap is closed and the wide limb filled with water and the narrow 
tube with the sol, both to the same height. The tap is now opened, 
and the levels adjust themselves; if now a portion of the disperse 
phase owing to coagulation reaches the continuation of the longer 
tube, the density of the sol is changed and the meniscus commences 
to move. The time which must elapse before this movement of 
the meniscus begins is characteristic of the stability of the sol. 
Two other, rather more sensitive, methods based on the same 
principles are described. J. F.S. 


The Equilibrium in the Reduction of Nickel Chloride by 
Hydrogen. E. Brercer and G. Crut (Compt. rend., 1921, 173, 
977—979).—Within wide limits the equilibrium of the reversible 
reaction NiCl,--H, == Ni-+-2HCI, is determined accurately by the 
formula 29642/4°5717'—1:75 log T'—0-0067?/4:571+-logp-+ log 
[«”/(100—«)]=K, taking the heat of reaction from left to right 
as —30700 cal. at 15° and the value of K as 5°93. The equilibrium 
concentrations are the same in whichever direction the reaction 
proceeds. W. G. 


An Explanation of Liesegang’s Rings. Hucu McGuican 
(Science, 1921, 54, 73—80).—When a minute drop of silver nitrate 
solution is placed on a gelatin gel containing potassium dichromate, 
there is an immediate formation of a circle of silver chromate 
about which is a sharply demarcated zone of influence from which 
the chromate has been removed. The Liesegang ring formation 
when a larger drop of silver nitrate is used is explained as follows: 
Silver chromate is formed and a clear zone results in the gelatin 
by the attraction of the chromate to the silver. Beyond this 
zone of influence, the chromate is fixed and remains so unless an 
attraction force is exerted. The silver nitrate now wanders on 
through the ring into the clear zone until it is sufficiently close to 
the chromate gelatin to exert an attraction which again draws the 
chromate and forms another ring and clear zone. At the same 
time the chromate exerts a “ pull” on the silver and the ring is 
formed where the forces are balanced. Again it may be presumed 
that to start the chromate moving will require a greater force than 
to keep it moving after the movement has commenced; conse- 
quently the second ring is separated from the first. With each 
succeeding ring the concentration of the silver is less and this 
also will operate to remove the succeeding rings farther apart. 
As a requisite for ring formation the precipitate formed must be 
permeable to the liquid solution used, in this case silver nitrate. 
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Preparation of Nitroanisole from Nitrochlorobenzene. 
A. V. Buom (Helv. Chim. Acta, 1921, 4, 1029—1035).—The action 
of o- or p-nitrochlorobenzene on sodium methoxide in the presence 
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of methyl alcohol has been studied and by a combination of different 


titrations it has been possible to determine the rate of formation 


of each component of the change (cf. A., 1921, ii, 497). Below 
10°, the reducing action of intermediately formed alkoxide is so 
sight as to be practically negligible. The yields of nitrophenol 
ethers and the rate of reaction depend, not only on temperature 
and time, but also on the quantity and composition of the solvent. 
Accelerating factors increase the yield of ethers if they do not 
also accelerate the subsidiary reactions. High alcoholic concen- 
tration and a minimum amount of solvent are favourable in this 
respect. The use of temperatures higher than 70° or of a large 
excess of alkali is disadvantageous on account of the increased 
production of dichloroazoxybenzene or nitrophenol. The possi- 
bility -of the hydrolysis of the ether formed need not be taken 
into account, and the whole of the alkali may therefore be added 
at the commencement of the operation. H. W. 


The Theory of Reaction Velocities. N.R. Duar (Z. anorg. 
Chem., 1921, 119, 177—178).—In criticising Lewis’s theory, 
Lindemann (A., 1920, ii, 743) states that the inversion of sucrose 
by acids, which should proceed 101° times as fast in sunlight as 
in the dark, is not accelerated at all by light. The author has 
found that a solution of sucrose in tropical sunlight is completely 
inverted even in absence of acids, whilst in presence of hydro- 
chloric acid the inversion is distinctly accelerated by sunlight. 
These observations therefore confirm the theory of Lewis in a 
qualitative manner. Reactions which have a large temperature 
coefficient are those most sensitive to light. E. H. R. 


Rates of Hydrolysis of the Rare Earth Carbonates and the 
Serial Order of the Rare Earth Elements. Pavut H. M.-P. 
BRINTON and C. JAMES (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 1446— 
1451).—The relative rates of hydrolysis of the carbonates of 
ytterbium, thulium, yttrium, dysprosium, terbium, gadolinium, 
europium, samarium, neodymium, praseodymium, lanthanum, and 
cerium have been determined. An equivalent quantity of the 
carbonate of each of the earths was dissolved in a definite quantity 
of water and treated with the theoretical quantity of sodium 
carbonate and boiled. The carbon dioxide evolved was collected 
during half-hour periods and measured, and from the results the 
percentage hydrolysis calculated. In the case of lanthanum and 
cerous carbonate anomalous behaviour is displayed inasmuch as 
the whole of the carbon dioxide is evolved in the first half-hour 
and consequently on plotting percentage hydrolysis against the 
time of boiling they give horizontal line curves, whilst the curves 
for the other elements are slowly rising curves, slightly convex 
to the time axis. The curves place the elements, with the excep- 
tion of the two named, in the order of their basicity. The position 
thus assigned to yttrium agrees with the solubilities of its com- 
pounds, whilst previous determinations of basicity have not done 
so. The increasing order of basicity of the ten elements concerned 
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is given as: ytterbium, thulium, yttrium, dysprosium, terbium, 
gadolinium, europium, samarium, neodymium, and praseodymium, 
A short discussion on the serial order of the rare earth elements is 
given. J.F.S. 


The Explosion of Acetylene and Nitrogen. I.- Wituiam 
EpwarD GARNER and Kicaimatsu Matsuno (T., 1921, 119, 
1903—1914). 


Velocity of Decomposition of Mono- and Di-substituted 
Malonic Acids. Avcaust L. Brernovuiui and HeEtnricu Jaxkv- 
Bowiloz (Helv. Chim. Acta, 1921, 4, 1018—1029).—In extension of 
the work of Bernoulli and Wege (A., 1919, ii, 503), the rate of de- 
composition of malonic, diallylmalonic, diethylmalonic, phenyl- 
malonic, benzylmalonic, ethylmalonic, tartronic, mono- and di- 
chloromalonic, and dibromomalonic acid has been measured at a 
variety of temperatures. 

The relative effect of the different substituents as established 
by Bernoulli and Wege (loc. cit.) at 100° is found to be maintained 
at all temperatures investigated. As mono-substituents, bromine, 
chlorine, and hydroxyl accelerate the decomposition of malonic 
acid in order of decreasing effect. The temperature curves of the 
mono-substituted acids diverge from one another with increasing 
temperature, without, however, intersecting. The temperature 
curves of the di-substituted malonic acids (from 80° upwards) 
remain parallel to one another and to that of malonic acid so that 
the latter behaves as “symmetrically di-substituted.” Two 
similar substituents depress the rate of decomposition greatly, 
even when the latter is accelerated by the same substituent acting 
singly. The retarding action becomes more marked with increase 
in mass of the substituent; this is particularly noticeable with 
dibromomalonic acid. The effect of substitution in the case of 
di-substitution is the result of two component actions, (a) a specific 
effect which is obvious in the case of mono-substitution, and (b) a 
symmetry effect which depends on the mass and not on the electro- 
chemical character of the radicle or atom. H. W. 


Influence of Neutral Salts on the Hydrolysis of Ethyl 
Formate. ALEXANDER BERNARD Mannina (T., 1921, 119, 
2079—2087). 


The Maximum Stability of Esters of Carboxylic Acids. 
Karu Gustav Karusson (Z. anorg. Chem., 1921, 119, 69—96).— 
Experiments were made to determine the influence of hydrogen- 
ion concentration on the stability of methyl acetate and ethyl 
acetate. The experiments were carried out at 85°55° and 75°40°. 
The ester was heated in aqueous solution in presence of a “ buffer ” 
salt (sodium acetate) in a sealed quartz tube for a known time. 
The hydrogen-ion concentration was determined by direct measure- 
ment before and after the experiment and the amount of hydrolysis 
was determined by titration with barium hydroxide solution. The 
velocity constant was calculated from the usual unimolecular 
equation. In the case of methyl acetate, the lowest velocity con- 
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stant, that is, the greatest stability, was found at 85°55° with 
P,=4'70, and in the case of ethyl acetate, Py=5'1. The presence 
of neutral salts, sodium chloride, or potassium nitrate had no effect 
on the position of the point of maximum stability. The curves 
obtained by plotting the velocity constants as ordinates against 
the P, values descend to a minimum at the P;, representing maxi- 
num stability, but they are not symmetrical about this point, rising 
more steeply on the alkaline side. It follows that H- and OH- 
ions cannot have the same hydrolytic activity (cf. Wijs, A., 1893, 
ii, 364; 1894, ii, 82). What function the reaction velocity is of 
the H- and OH-ions cannot yet be determined. Neutral salts 
increase the reaction velocity in alkaline solution, that is, when 
P, is high, by increasing the acidity, but on the acid side of the 


point of maximum stability they have much less effect. 
E. H. R. 


Preparation and Hydrolysis of Benzyl Esters. E. H. 
VoLWILER and E. B. Vuiet (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 1672— 
1676)—-The comparative rates of hydrolysis of certain benzyl 
esters were determined in order to obtain a basis for the correlation 
of chemical properties and physiological action. The rates of 
hydrolysis of these benzyl esters increase in the following order : 
salicylate, benzoate, stearate, cinnamate, acetate, succinate, and 
fumarate. The rate of hydrolysis of the benzyl group in benzyl 
aceto-oxybenzoate is of the same order as in benzyl salicylate. 


The Influencing of Catalysts and Specifically Active 
Catalysts. Kari W. Rosenmunp and Fritz ZEetzscHEe (Ber., 
1921, 54, [B], 2885—2888; cf. A., 1921, ii, 320, 392, 393).—A 
reply to the criticism of Abel (A., 1921, ii, 542). H. W. 


Catalytic Action at Solid Surfaces. VII. Influence of 
Pressure on the Rate of Hydrogenation of Liquids in the 
Presence of Nickel. E. F. Arnmstrone and T. P. Hi~prrcu 
(Proc. Roy. Soc., 1921, [A], 100, 240—252; cf. A, 1921, ii, 582; 
1920, ii, 608).—The influence of pressure on the rate of absorption 
of hydrogen by pinene, ethyl cinnamate, ethyl linoleate, linolein, 
linolenin, geraniol, terpineol, oleic acid, citral, and carvone in the 
presence of nickel has been investigated. The results fall into 
three definite groups: (i) Normal. In the absence of substituent 
groups of the type mentioned below and in the presence of sufficient 
nickel (generally as long as at least 0°1°% of nickel is present) the 
ethylenic union is hydrogenated at a rate which is in almost exact 
proportion to the absolute pressure of the hydrogen. To this 
group belong ethyl cinnamate, ethyl linoleate, and pinene. (ii) 
Subnormal. At very low concentrations of catalyst (for example, 
0-:01—0:02%% of nickel calculated on the organic compound) the 
increase in the rate of hydrogenation becomes less than proportional 
to the increase in pressure. The compounds which absorb hydrogen 


most readily are in general more prone to show the sub-normal 
effect when the concentration of the catalyst is diminished, and it 


Q* 
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is especially marked in the case of multi-ethylenic compounds 
such as derivatives of linoleic or linolenic acid or citral, although 
at low concentrations of catalyst it is also shown by ethyl cinna- 
mate. (iii) Abnormal. If the unsaturated compound contains 
another group which has affinity towards nickel (but is not open 
to hydrogenation), it is found that increase in hydrogen pressure 
causes an increase in the rate of hydrogen absorption in greater 
than simple proportion to the altered concentration of the hydrogen. 
This is observed with unsaturated alcohols and carboxylic acids; 
the carboxyl group tends to produce the nickel salt and hydrogen, 
although at 180° the equilibrium is moving in the direction of 
reduction, whilst with the alcohol there is a tendency toward 
dehydration. On the other hand, unsaturated aldehydes and 
ketones show a normal reduction with increase in the hydrogen 
concentration. In general, an increase of the hydrogen concentra- 
tion causes a directly proportionate increase in the rate of hydro- 
genation, provided that there are no disturbing factors; the 
increase of hydrogenation becomes abnormally large if other groups 
active toward nickel, but not open to hydrogenation, are also 
present. The nature of the unsaturated organic compound has a 
determining influence on the effect of the hydrogen concentration. 


F. §. 


Catalysis of the Mutarotation of Dextrose by Metals. 
Witut1amM Epwarp GARNER and DovucLtaAs NorRMAN JACKMAN 
(T., 1921, 119, 1936—1948). 


Oxidation Catalysis. I. L. Karczaa (Biochem. Z., 1921, 
117, 69—86).—A group of colouring matters was subjected to the 
action of hydrogen peroxide under various experimental conditions 
in the presence of iron, copper, cobalt, manganese, nickel, and 
platinum salts. The conclusion is drawn that the first four metals 
named have a two-fold action, like that of catalase and oxydase 
respectively, whilst the two latter have only an oxydase-like action. 

H. K. 


Magnitude of Atoms. THkopoRE W. RicHarps (J. Amer. 


Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 1584—1591).—A theoretical paper in which | 


it is pointed out that the contraction suffered during combination, 
taken in connexion with the compressibilities of the elements 
combined, makes possible an approximate estimate of the bulk 
occupied by the several constituents in a compound. Calculations 
are made of the diameters of the atoms of the halogens and the 
alkali metals in the alkali haloids when the following values in 
Angstr6ém units are obtained : (a) in chlorides, chlorine, 2°8 ; lithium, 
2°3; sodium, 2°9; potassium, 3°5; rubidium, 3°8; caesium, 3°8; 
(6) in bromides, bromine, 3:1; lithium, 2°4; sodium, 2°9; potass- 
ium, 3°5; rubidium, 3°8; cesium, 3°7; (c) in iodides, iodine, 3°4; 
lithium, 2°6; sodium, 3°1; potassium, 3°7; rubidium, 3°9; cesium, 
3°8. These values lie about half-way between the values obtained 
by Bragg and Landé. Emphasis is placed on the importance of 
considering the compressing effect of the affinities concerned in 
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making any comparison of atomic volume. A series of volumes of 
the individual halogen and alkali metal atoms in alkali haloids 
is given in the paper. J.F.S. 


Analysis of the Atomic Structure. A. DAvviLLier (Compt. 
rend., 1921, 173, 1077—1079; cf. A., 1921, ii, 669).—A table is 
given showing the number of internal electrons and the number 


| of quanta for each layer in the heavy atoms, and these data are 


discussed. A periodic table is given illustrating the author’s theory 
of electronic structure of the elements, and from it, it is shown 
that the chemical analogy of the different elements depends, not 
only on the number of superficial corpuscles, but also on the sub- 
jacent electronic layer. The table enables the transformations 
that will be observed in the X-spectrum of the light elements to 
be foretold. W. G. 


Langmuir’s Theory of the Arrangement of Electrons in 
Atoms and Molecules. Cuartes R. Bury (J. Amer. Chem. 
Soc., 1921, 43, 1602—1609).—A theoretical paper in which an 
alternative has been suggested to the fourth postulate in Lang- 
muir’s arrangement of electrons in atoms and molecules (A., 1919, 
i, 328). This avoids the necessity of postulating cells in the 
structure of the atom, and leads to different structures for the 
elements of higher atomic weights than that of neon. It is claimed 
that the application of Lewis and Langmuir’s octet hypothesis of 
valency to these structures gives a better explanation of the 
chemical properties of the higher elements than can be obtained 
from Langmuir’s structures. J. F.S. 


Motion of Electrons in Gases. J. 8. Townsenp and V. A. 
BatLeEY (Phil. Mag., 1921, [vi], 42, 873—891)—An account is 
given of the method of finding the velocities of electrons in gases, 
and the application of the results to determine some properties 
of gaseous molecules. The paper also contains the results of a 
large number of experiments which have been made on the motion 
of electrons in hydrogen, nitrogen, and oxygen with ranges of 
forces and pressures similar to those used in experiments with 


$ air. J. F.S. 


New Type of Sodium Lamp for Polarimetry. Haroip 
A. Fates and Jacqurs C. Morretyt (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 
43, 1629—1630).—A sodium lamp for use in all cases where a 
continuous sodium flame is required is described. The lamp 
consists of a small alundum thimble supported by nickel or nichrome 
wire in the flame of a Méker burner. The molten sodium chloride 
contained in the thimble slowly percolates through the pores of 
the thimble, so that the flame is continuously fed by sodium chloride 
Vapour. J. F.S. 


Rotary Burner with Fixed Gas Connexion. GrorG LOcKE- 
MANN (Z. angew. Chem., 1921, 34, 594—595).—A modification of 
the rotary burner previously described (A., 1921, ii, 447) enables 
an ordinary Teclu burner with a non-flexible gas connexton tc be 
2*—2 
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used. The burner tube is fitted into the hub of the horizontal 
pulley, and is continued on the upper side by a tube bent four 
times at right angles and jointed in the central vertical limb, so 
that the upper portion can be twisted round to bring the gas outlet 
to any desired distance from the axis of rotation of the pulley, 
A fitting is also provided to fix on the top of the burner tube to 
give an oblique instead of a vertical flame. G. F. M. 


Inorganic Chemistry. 


Molecular Volumes, Physical Properties, and Molecular 
Models of the Halogens. F. A. HenGLEIN (Z. anorg. Chem., 
1921, 118, 165—171).—It has been shown by Biltz (A., 1921, 
ii, 437, 487) that there is a linear relation between the molecular 
volumes of the halogens and of their compounds. It is now shown 
that there is likewise a linear relation between the atomic volumes 
of the halogens at their boiling points and others of their physical 
properties including melting point, boiling point, critical point, 
latent heat of fusion or of evaporation, and normal potential; 
also between the molecular, volumes of the halogen acids at the 
boiling point and many other of their physical constants. Owing 
to the close similarity in structure of the different halogen atoms, 
their properties are determined principally by the atomic radius. 
In contrast with most groups of the periodic system, the molecule 
of a halogen element has an especially simple structure; it can 
be represented diagrammatically by two cubes having a common 


edge, with the valence electrons situated at the corners. 
E. H. R. 


The Catalytic Formation of Hydrogen Chloride from 
Hydrogen and Chlorine without Explosion. BERNHARD 
NEUMANN [with Berapaut, BRoy, and Karwat] (Z. angew. Chem., 
1921, 34, 613—620).—All non-explosion methods for the synthesis of 
hydrogen chloride gas yield a product contaminated with chlorine. 
Hoppe, who first suggested the use of metallic chlorides as catalysts 
to this reaction employed the chlorides of aluminium, tin, and 
zinc in concentrated solution at a temperature of 130°. A repetition 
of his work has shown that, under the most favourable conditions 
and with a very slow current of gas not more than 70% conversion 
is obtained. The reaction is favoured by an increase of concen- 
tration and of temperature, but a practical limit is set to the latter 
by the point at which evaporation becomes rapid. The author 
has used solid chlorides and higher temperatures. The hydrogen 
and chlorine were generated electrolytically in separate cells in 
the same electric circuit, passing into a mixing flask containing 
water and thence to a quartz tube in the shape of a pipette filled 
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with granules of quartz impregnated with the selected chloride 
and heated. The emerging gases were absorbed in a 10-bulb 
otash tube. The mixed gases were shielded from light and drawn 
through the apparatus by uniform slight suction, fluctuation of 
pressure being a source of explosions. With a low gas velocity, 
a complete conversion was effected by magnesium chloride at 
300°, by calcium chloride at 305°, by aluminium chloride (which 
at this temperature is almost entirely decomposed) at 350°, and 
by quartz unimpregnated by any salt at 380°. Conversion was 
improved by warming the mixing flask to 50°, with the effect of 
adding 1 mol. of water to each mol. of hydrogen chloride, this 
temperature being an optimum. The dilution of the gases with 
oxygen had at 380° no influence on the reaction. The reactions 
Cl,+H,O=ClIOH-+ HCl, ClOH+H,=H,0+ HCI are considered to 
occur, removal of the hydrogen chloride generated being facilitated 
by the partly dissociated chlorides. C. I. 


Sulphate-free Sulphites for Standard Sulphur Dioxide 
Solutions. S. Lantz SHENEFIELD, FRANK C. VILBRANDT, and 
James R. WitHRow (Chem. and Met. Eng., 1921, 25, 953—955).— 
Pure sodium sulphite heptahydrate was prepared by passing care- 
fully purified sulphur dioxide into a solution of sodium carbonate 
to saturation, adding the requisite amount of sodium carbonate to 
transform the resultant sodium hydrogen sulphite into the normal 
sulphite, and cooling the solution to 0°, whereby a crystalline meal 
of the heptahydrate was obtained. All the operations were carried 
out in the absence of oxygen and the damp crystals were found to 
be free from sulphate. They were placed in a desiccator over 
sulphuric acid and sodium pyrogallate was used as oxygen absorbent. 
Although every precaution was taken to exclude air leakage, the 
crystals after one week contained 7°52° of sodium sulphate deca- 
hydrate. Similar oxidation occurred in the preparation of pure 
dry calcium sulphite, and the opinion is expressed that in both 
cases this is due to autoxidation of the salt. It is concluded that 
the validity of all investigations in the literature based on the 
preparation of sulphate-free sulphite for use as a sulphur dioxide 
standard is doubtful. A. R. P. 


Polythionic Acids and Polythionates. E. H. RirsEnrELD 
and G. W. Frextp (Z. anorg. Chem., 1921, 119, 225—270).—A 
method has been devised for estimating the proportions of tri-, 
tetra-, and penta-thionates together in solution with sulphite, 
thiosulphate, and sulphate, and the method has been applied to 
the study of the formation and stability of the polythionates. The 
hexathionic acid described by Debus (T., 1888, 53, 278) does not 
exist. The total polythionic acids can be determined by treat- 
ment in neutral solution with a mercuric salt, when four equivalents 
of sulphuric acid are produced for each molecule of polythionate, 
for instance: 2S,0,”+2Hg’+4H,O=2HgS-+-480,”+8H'+48. 
The acid can then be titrated. Alternatively, the polythionates 
can be oxidised with bromine in alkaline solution; the whole of 
the sulphur is oxidised to sulphate and is precipitated and weighed 
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as barium sulphate. The trithionate is estimated by boiling the 
solution with an excess of copper sulphate, when the following 
reaction occurs: §,0,”+Cu'°+2H,0=CuS+280,”+4H". The 
copper sulphide is filtered, ignited, and weighed as copper oxide. 
When boiled with excess of alkali, the epee form thio- 
sulphate and sulphite thus: 28, O,”’.+60H’=S,0," +480," + 
3H,O; 28,0,’+60H’=3S,0 +280 .’+3H,0; 28 .0,+60H'— = 
5S, 0 ,' +3H, 0. The sulphite “and thiosulphate formed are estim- 
ated by titration with iodine. By applying three of these reactions, 
data can be obtained from which to calculate the proportions of 
tri-, tetra-, and penta-thionate present. 

The interaction between hydrogen sulphide and sulphur dioxide 
was studied by leading a current of the former, as gas, into an 
aqueous solution of the latter at 0°, until a definite ratio of the 
reacting substances was present in solution. The total poly- 
thionate was estimated after sixty hours. The optimum ratio for 
polythionate formation was 280,:1H,S. On the other hand, with 
the ratio 2H,S : SO,, all the sulphur was ‘precipitated i in the elementary 
form. Evidence was obtained that, immediately after the prepar- 
ation of a solution in the ratio 280, : H,S, an intermediate com- 
pound is formed which can be precipitated at a low temperature as 
the barium salt; in solution, this changes to barium thiosulphate. 
The proportion of tri- and tetra-thionic acids formed (determined 
after fourteen days) depends on the sulphur dioxide concentration, the 
formation of tetrathionic acid being favoured by low concentration. 
The proportion of pentathionic acid is, however, practically con- 
stant. These results are contrary to those obtained by Heinze 
(A., 1919, ii, 334). The sulphuric acid which is always formed 
reaches a maximum near the commencement of the reaction; it 
must therefore be formed from the intermediate compound, not 
by oxidation of the polythionic acids. 

Of the three polythionic acids, the tetrathionic acid is the least 
stable and decomposes relatively quickly into tri- and _penta- 
thionic acids. The trithionic acid decomposes more slowly with 
formation of sulphur dioxide, whilst pentathionic acid decomposes 
only in the course of months with separation of sulphur. The 
order of stability is the same in neutral as in acid solution; in 
alkaline solution all the polythionates decompose quickly into 
thiosulphate and sulphite. 

The phenomena observed are explained on the assumption that 
the above intermediate compound is a hydrate of the unknown 
sulphur monoxide, SO. This is stable in acid solution for a time, 
but in neutral or alkaline solution quickly forms thiosulphate. 
In acid solution, it slowly polymerises to pentathionic acid. By 
combination with sulphurous acid it forms tri- and tetra-thionic 
acid: 3S80+H,SO,=H,S,0,; SO+2S0,+H,0=H,S,0,. By 
hydrogen sulphide, it is reduced to sulphur. "EH. R. 


The Preparation of Hydrogen Selenide from Metallic 
Selenides. LL. Moszr and E. Doctor (Z. anorg. Chem., 1921, 
118, 284—292).—The selenides of magnesium, aluminium, iro?, 
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and zinc were prepared in a similar manner to the corresponding 
tellurides (this vol., ii, 48) by passing selenium vapour over 
the heated metal in a vacuum. The aluminium and magnesium 
compounds were also prepared by direct combination of the metal 
with selenium in a crucible, starting the reaction between the 
mixed components with a burning magnesium wire. All the 
products were considerably contaminated with metal except 
aluminium selenide, which, prepared by the latter process, was 
practically pure. Aluminium selenide, Al,Se,, forms a light brown 
powder, unstable in air, and magnesium selenide, MgSe, is very 
similar. Zine selenide, ZnSe, is citron-yellow and iron selenide, 
FeSe, is black and metallic; both are stable in air. 

Hydrogen selenide was prepared in an apparatus similar to that 
used for hydrogen telluride, by dropping the metallic selenide 
slowly into acid. The best results were obtained using aluminium 
or magnesium selenide. The gas was liquefied at the temperature 
of a solid carbon dioxide-ether mixture and by revaporisation 
was obtained pure. It is not decomposed by daylight in the 
liquid or gaseous form, but is sensitive to ultra-violet light. Dry 
oxygen has no action on the dry gas, but in presence of moisture 
decomposition is rapid. K. H. R. 


Selenious Acid and Heteropolyselenites. Arruur RosEn- 
HEIM and LEONHARD KRavsE (Z. anorg. Chem., 1921, 118, 177— 
192)—A large number of heteropolyselenites with vanadates and 
molybdates have been described by Prandtl and others (A., 1907, 
ii, 477; 1912, ii, 167; 1916, ii, 333), who described numerous well- 
crystallised salts which, however, had variable compositions 
according to the conditions of preparation. These compounds 
have been re-examined with a view to determine whether they 
may not have a semi-colloidal constitution similar to that of the 
periodates (A., 1919, ii, 508). Experiments were first made to 
determine the state of aggregation of selenious acid in aqueous 
solution. Depression of the freezing point of water indicated siight 
association, which has a tendency to decrease with time. The 
dissociation was determined by the hydrogen-ion concentration 
method and from the electrical conductivity, the results obtained 
being 4°85. 10-3 and 3°45. 10° respectively. These results are taken 
to be consistent with the presence of associated (H,SeO3). mole- 
cules in solution. 

The method of estimating selenious acid by heating with potass- 
ium iodide and hydrochloric acid and distilling the iodine over 
into potassium iodide was improved by the addition of phosphoric 
acid to the hydrochloric acid. This prevents the formation of 
selenium iodide, which may be the cause of low results. It was 
also found that selenious acid may be accurately titrated with 
sodium hydroxide; the best indicators are, for the formation of 
NaHSeO,, p-nitrophenol, and for complete neutralisation to 
Na,SeO,, thymolphthalein. 

Lithium selenite forms the hydrate 4Li,SeO,,3H,O; its solubility 
has a negative temperature coefficient. 
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Molybdoselenites—The composition of molybdoselenites was found 
to depend on the ratio of molybdate to selenious acid in the solution 
from which they were precipitated. When less than 1 mol. of 
selenium dioxide was present to 1 mol. of molybdate, the potassium 
and barium salts corresponded with 2R,0,2Se0,,5Mo0,7H,O and 
the ammonium salt with 3(NH,),0,2Se0,,8Mo00,,6H,O. With more 
than 1 mol. of selenium dioxide per mol. of molybdate in solution, 
salts were obtained in which the proportion of base was variable, but 
the ratio SeO, : MoO, was always very nearly 1:1. The ammonium 
salt, 2(NH,),.0,5Se0,,5Mo0,,8H,0, white, microscopic prisms, 
was obtained by adding 15 mols. of selenium dioxide to a saturated 
solution of ammonium paramolybdate. The potassium salt, 

K,0,2Se0,,2M00,,3°5H,0, 
forms microscopic prisms, and the barium salt, 
: BaO,2Se0,,2M00,,7H,0, 
a white, crystalline precipitate. 

Vanadioselenites—Vanadioselenious acid has the composition 
48e0,,3V,0;,10H,O. An extensive series of experiments showed 
that, as the concentration of selenious acid in the mother-liquor 
increased from zero to 5N, the ratio of SeO, to VO; in the solid 
phase increased from 4 : 3 to 5°5:3. Similar behaviour was shown 
by the ammonium vanadioselenites having the approximate formula 
3(NH,),0,12Se0,,8V,0;. It is concluded that the variable 
composition of the vanadic acid compounds is due to the formation 
of adsorption compounds, although in the case of the molybdic 
acid compounds this is not no clearly demonstrated. E. H. R. 


The Preparation of Hydrogen Telluride from Metal 
Tellurides. L. Moser and K. Ertt (Z. anorg. Chem., 1921, 118, 
269—283).—A new method for preparing metal tellurides was 
devised which consisted in distilling tellurium at a low pressure 
(8 mm.) over the hot, finely divided metal. In this way the 
tellurides of magnesium, MgTe, aluminium, Al,Te,, iron, FeTe, 
and zinc, ZnTe, were prepared. The aluminium compound was 
obtained in an almost pure state; it is a blackish-brown, lustrous, 
amorphous substance, decomposing in the air with formation of 
tellyrium hydride. The other tellurides were all more or less 
contaminated with excess of the respective metal. Magnesium 
telluride forms a brown, sintered mass, iron telluride is grey and 
metallic, and zinc telluride is pale brown. The last two are stable 
inair. For the preparation of hydrogen telluride a special apparatus 
was designed, in which the powdered metallic telluride was dropped 
very gradually into acid in an atmosphere of nitrogen. Aluminium 
telluride proved the most suitable substance from which to generate 
the gas, and hydrochloric acid the best acid to use. The yield 
of gas obtained under the best conditions was more than 80% of 
the theoretical. The gas was liquefied by passing through a tube 
immersed in a mixture of solid carbon dioxide and ether. In the 
liquid state hydrogen telluride is very sensitive both to daylight and 
ultra-violet light, but the dry gas is quite stable in light. The dry 
gas is, however, immediately oxidised by oxygen. E. H. BR. 
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The Preparation of Telluric Acid. Juttus MryYER and 
Hanns MoLpENHAUER (Z. anorg. Chem., 1921, 119, 132—134).— 
Telluric acid can be prepared in a pure state and in almost theoretical 
ield by oxidation of tellurium tetrachloride with chloric acid. 
Tellurium (10 grams) is boiled with 10 c.c. of nitric acid and 3 c.e. 
of hydrochloric acid until completely dissolved. To the hot 
solution is added gradually a concentrated solution of 9 grams of 
chloric acid and the solution is boiled until no more chlorine is 
evolved. A slight excess of chloric acid is added to avoid forma- 
tion of any explosible chlorine oxide. The solution is filtered 
through asbestos and concentrated by distillation in a vacuum 
on the water-bath, thereby removing chlorine. The telluric acid 
can be crystallised out by the addition of concentrated nitric 
acid, collected, and finally freed from chlorine and nitrogen oxides 
by drying in a vacuum. It is obtained as a crystalline, snow- 
white powder, readily soluble in water, having the composition 
H,TeO,. EK. H. R. 


Vapour Pressures of Ammonia-Salt Solutions. R. O. E. 
Davis, L. B. OtmstEaD, and F. O. Lunpstrum (J. Amer. Chem. 
Soc., 1921, 43, 1580—1583; cf. this vol., ii, 56).—Vapour 
pressure curves have been constructed for the following solutions : 
Ca(NOg). 22-48%, NH, 19-18%, H,O 58-34%; Nal 32-34%, NH, 
16-06%, H,O 51-60%; NH,°CNS 77-84%, NH, 22-16%; NH,NO, 
33-7%, NH, 18-82%, H,O 47-48%; CaCl, 129%, NH, 22-9%, 
H,O 642%; Ca(NO,), 55:8%, NH, 25-77%, H,O 18-43%; 
NH, 28-15%, H,O 71-85%; Nal 64-88%, NH, 26-02%, H,O 
820% over the temperature range —16° to 40°. It is shown 
that solutions of ammonium nitrate in ammonia and ammonium 
thiocyanate are very corrosive to iron and steel, the calcium 
chloride-ammonia solution is less corrosive, and calcium nitrate— 
ammonia, and sodium iodide—-ammonia solutions show no immediate 
corrosive action. Calcium nitrate-ammonia solutions seem to be the 
most promising of these solutions for practical use as an absorbent 
for ammonia in the synthetic ammonia process. J.F.S. 


The Action of Metals, such as Copper and Zinc, on an 
Aqueous Solution of Ammonium Nitrite. N. R. Duar (Z. 
anorg. Chem., 1921, 119, 174—176).—The action of a solution 
containing ammonium nitrite on copper was attributed by Hof- 
mann and Buhk (A., 1921, ii, 43) to the hydrolysis of the nitrite 
with formation of free nitrous acid. The observation that the 
metal is attacked even in presence of urea, however, renders this 
explanation improbable. Further, solutions of other nitrites such 
as zinc nitrite, which are hydrolysed as much as ammonium nitrite, 
do not attack copper. The activity of the ammonium nitrite is 
probably related to its instability and ready decomposition into 
nitrous oxide and water. K. H. R. 


The Structure of Pyrophosphoric Acid. III. D. BaLargerr 
(Z. anorg. Chem., 1921, 118, 123—130; cf. A., 1915, ii, 446; 1917, 
ii, 467).—In previous papers it has been shown that there is a good 
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deal of evidence in favour of the unsymmetrical structure of pyro. 
phosphoric acid. The synthesis of the pyro-acid by combination 
of the ortho- and meta-acids in sulphuric acid would give added 
support to the hypothesis of an unsymmetrical structure, but 
attempts in this direction were not successful, even in acid con- 
taining 15% of free sulphuric anhydride. 

The change of colour of the salt NaAg,P,0, from white to yellow 
on heating has been attributed to its decomposition into NaPO, 
and Ag,PO,, but it is now shown that this does not occur, the 
colour change being probably due to some physical change in the 
salt. 

No evidence as to the structure of the pyro-acid could be gained 
from a study of the dehydration of dihydrogen phosphates of 
alkali metals. The potassium salt heated at 244° loses water and 
changes to the acid pyrophosphate, K,H,P,0,; the rubidium salt 
behaves in the same way. The sodium salt loses water very slowly 
at 180° and in the course of about one hundred and seventy-eight 
hours becomes completely converted into Na,H,P,0,. The products 
of further dehydration at a higher temperature depend on the 
water vapour pressure. In moist air at 305°, only soluble meta- 
phosphate is formed, whilst in dry air at 330° about 75% of the 
metaphosphate formed is insoluble. 

Phosphoryl bromide dehydrates orthophosphoric acid to 
pyrophosphoric acid, but not to the meta-acid. The action is a 
complex one, and depends on the temperature and proportions of 
the interacting substances. 

A dilute solution of an alkali pyrophosphate, after prolonged 
boiling, shows the presence of orthophosphate, proving that hydra- 
tion occurs slowly. K. H. R. 


Iso- and Heteropoly-acids. XVII. Polyborates in Aqueous 
Solution. ArTrHur RosenHEIM and Ferix Lreyser (Z. anorg. 
Chem., 1921, 119, 1—38).—An attempt was made to prepare simple 
and complex polyborates with the object of comparing these with 
salts of other acids such as telluric, antimonic, periodic, plumbic, 
and stannic acids, which show semi-colloidal properties. Methods 
for the quantitative estimation of boric acid were examined. 
The polarimetric method, depending on the influence of boric acid 
on the optical rotation of tartaric acid, is of limited application 
on account of the disturbing influence of salts or other substances 
present in solution. Titration with sodium hydroxide in presence 
of mannitol, using phenolphthalein as indicator, gives trustworthy 
results. Free boric acid in the presence of borate can be detected 
by boiling a sample of the substance for some minutes with dry 
acetone, filtering, evaporating the filtrate on a watch glass, moisten- 
ing with a few drops of methyl alcohol, and igniting, when the 
characteristic flame coloration is given if free boric acid is present. 

An investigation of the equilibrium in the system Na,O-B,0,- 
H,0 at 0° confirmed the existence of the three salts, Na,O,B,0,,8H,0, 
Na,0,2B,0,,10H,O, and Na,0,5B,03,10H,O. Sodium _penta- 
borate can readily be crystallised from solutions containing Na,0 
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and B,O, in the ratio 1:5, but sometimes only crystals of borax 
are obtained, probably because the pentaborate is metastable at 
ordinary temperatures and borax is the less soluble salt. Potassium 
pentaborate, K,0,5B,0,,8H,0, is a well-defined, characteristic 
salt, separating from solutions in which the ratio B,O,: KOH is 
3:1 or higher. Its solubility is very low, not much greater than 
that of potassium perchlorate. Potassium monoborate crystallises 
with 8H,O at 0°, with 2-5H,O at 30°. Rubidium pentaborate is 
very similar to the potassium salt, but crystallises with 10H,O. 
Thallium pentaborate, like the potassium salt, crystallises with 
§H,O, but is more soluble than the latter. Guanidine forms a 


diborate crystallising in elongated prisms with 4H,O and a penta- 
borate with 8H,O. 

Experiments on the dehydration of pentaborates showed that, 
in the general formula R,O,5B,0,,zH,O, two molecules of water 
are probably constitutively combined. Conductivity experiments 
indicated that in dilute aqueous solution the pentaborate anion 
is hydrolysed into the diborate anion and boric acid. In presence 
of great excess of boric acid this hydrolysis is prevented, and the 
specific conductivity of sodium pentaborate at 0° appears to be 
85% of that of sodium diborate. Experiments on the hydrogen- 
ion concentration of solutions containing varying ratios of NaOH 
to B,0, confirm the existence of a pentaborate ion in concentrated 
solution. 

The pentaborate ion appears to form complex anions with a 
number of metals. Whilst borax solution immediately precipitates 
zinc or cadmium hydroxide from a solution of a salt of the metal, 
sodium pentaborate does not. Cobaltous hydroxide dissolves in 
sodium pentaborate solution to form a red solution in which, 
although alkalis do not readily precipitate it, the cobalt is in the 
kation. When this solution is oxidised with hydrogen peroxide, 
however, some cobaltic oxide is precipitated and a yellow solution 
is formed containing a complex cobalt anion. Nickel, chromium 
(Cr’’’), manganese (Mn’’), and copper also appear to form complex 
anions. A very small quantity of a copper compound was isolated, 
having approximately the composition 2Na,0,4Cu0,12B,0,,50H,0. 

EK. H. R. 


The Atomic Weight of Carbon. . E. Moxezs (Anal. Fis. Quim., 
1921, 19, 255—259).—The value 12-005 for the atomic weight of 
carbon given by Richards and Hoover (A., 1915, ii, 96) is held to 
be based on an erroneous value for the atomic weight of sodium. 
The value 12-000 is claimed to be more exact. G. W. R. 


The Oxidising Properties of Carbon Suspensions. F. 
Friet (Z. anorg. Chem., 1921, 119, 305—309).—The oxidising 
effect of blood charcoal was studied in a qualitative manner by 
boiling solutions of different oxidisable substances with a sus- 
pension of the charcoal. In acid solution, hydrogen sulphide was 
oxidised to sulphuric acid, potassium iodide to iodine, mercurous 
salts to mercuric, oxalic acid to carbon dioxide. In alkaline solu- 
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tion, potassium iodide was oxidised to iodate, alkaline sulphides 
and sulphites to sulphate, cuprous and cupric sulphides to copper 
sulphate, cobalt sulphide to sulphate, potassium chromite to 
chromate. Sodium thiosulphate was unacted on in alkaline or 
neutral solution, and sodium nitrite was unaffected in alkaline 
solution. A quantitative study of the oxidation of tervalent 
chromium to chromate was made, after a method had been 
devised for removing from the solution a product, formed by the 
interaction of the charcoal and potassium hydroxide, which liberates 
iodine from potassium iodide. This was accomplished by boiling 
with potassium permanganate and removing the excess with 
hydrogen peroxide. The experiments showed that the proportion 
of chromate formed increased with the proportion of charcoal 
used, but that, with a constant quantity of charcoal, the amount of 
chromate formed increased with the quantity of chromium salt 
taken. Different charcoals varied widely in their oxidising power, 
but the differences seemed to bear no relation to the ash content. 
K. H. R. 


Aqueous Carbonic Acid Solutions. E. WILKE (Z. anorg. 
Chem., 1921, 119, 365—379).—The dissociation constant of carbon 
dioxide solutions was measured by the conductivity method, using 
a solution through which the gas was being continuously circulated. 
When an ordinary saturated solution was used, without circulation, 
the conductivity was found to increase during measurement, 
probably through electrolytic changes caused by the current. 
Even with the greatest precautions, variable results were obtained, 
confirming the observations of earlier workers. It was observed 
that, by contact with the metal electrodes (gold), even without 
passage of current, the conductivity gradually increased. In three 
hours the dissociation constant K .107 increased from 3-07 to 4:5. 
Light seemed to have an effect in the same direction. For measur- 
ing the hydrogen-ion concentration, a special hydrogen electrode 
was used consisting of a palladium capillary into which hydrogen 
was forced at a pressure of 20 atm. The hydrogen-ion concentration 
was determined in presence of sodium, potassium, and barium 
chloride. In these solutions carbon dioxide has the character of 
a strong acid, increasing with the concentration of salt. The 
hydrogen-ion concentration increases more rapidly than the total 
carbon dioxide concentration. The observations can be explained 
on the assumption that a solution of carbon dioxide in water 
contains orthocarbonic acid, H,COQ,, which, containing no ketonic 
oxygen, is a very weak acid. In concentrated salt solutions it is 
dehydrated to form the strong acid CO(OH),. E. H. R. 


Behaviour of Amorphous Carbon and Sulphur at High 
Temperatures. Carbon Sulphides. J. P. Wreavr (Proc. K. 
Akad. Wetensch. Amsterdam, 1921, 24, 92—101).—The action of 
sulphur on amorphous carbon at high temperatures has been 
investigated. Pure sugar charcoal has been heated with sulphur 
at temperatures from 400° to 1000° under reduced pressure for 
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prolonged periods of time. A slow evolution of hydrogen sulphide, 
due to the small amount of hydrogen present in the carbon, is 
observed and a carbon-like substance containing 1-98% of sulphur 
obtained. This substance yields no sulphur to toluene, even after 
prolonged boiling, and the residue after this treatment contained 
203% of sulphur. Prolonged heating in a vacuum at temperatures 
up to 1010° did not reduce the sulphur content nor was any volatile 
compound obtained. Prolonged shaking with bromine water 
oxidised 9% of the sulphur to sulphuric acid, and heating in a 
current of hydrogen at temperatures up to 750° removes 77% of 
the sulphur as hydrogen sulphide; this reaction is exceedingly 
sow and must be regarded as an action between a sulphur com- 
pound and hydrogen and not as an action between hydrogen and 
sulphur vapour. This was further proved by the fact that heating 
in nitrogen did not reduce the sulphur content. The author con- 
siders that a solid carbon sulphide is formed which bears a strong 
resemblance to coal coke (cf. Stock and Praetorius, A., 1913, ii, 
46). A further sulphide containing 3:-5% of sulphur has been 
obtained by heating carbon purified by chlorine with sulphur. 
This substance has similar properties to the compound containing 
20% of sulphur. J. F.S. 


The Deviations from the Gas Laws of Carbon Disulphide. 
ALFRED SCHULZE (Z. anorg. Chem., 1921, 118, 223—-230).—A number 
of observations on the properties of carbon disulphide vapour 
indicate that it is associated to a small extent. The increase of 
pressure observed when carbon disulphide and ether vapours are 
mixed at constant volume at 80° under atmospheric pressure indi- 
cates association of the former to the extent of 0-14%, whilst 
vapour density determinations by Dumas’s method give results 
corresponding with 2°% association. Compressibility experiments 
at 80° showed 0-5% more association at 2 atmospheres than at 
latmosphere pressure. The PV curves at 78-82° and 130-48° show 
that the amount of association decreases with increasing tempera- 
ture, but at constant temperature increases with increasing pressure. 
It is probable that in the liquid phase association is more con- 


siderable. K. H. R. 
New Theory of the Constitution of Hydroxides, particu- 
larly those of the Basic Metallic Oxides. Fr. Tiemann 


(Chem. Zeit., 1921, 45, 1125).—To furnish an explanation for a 
number of phenomena in organic; inorganic, and electrolytic pro- 
cesses which are not in consonance with existing ideas, the author 
proposes a new theory of the constitution of the hydroxides of the 
pronounced electropositive metals. It is suggested that these 
compounds do not contain hydroxyl groups, but are to be regarded 
merely as true hydrates of the corresponding oxides, that is to say 
that sodium and calcium hydroxides, for example, are not correctly 
represented by the formule NaOH and Ca(OH), but are actually 
Na,O,H,O, and Ca0,H,O, a molecule of water being closely 
associated with the metallic oxide similarly to the “ water of 
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crystallisation ” of salts. This applies to all the elements of groups 
I and II of the periodic system, whilst the constitution of the 
hydroxides of those of groups III and IV (aluminium, zinc) will 
depend on the electrochemical conditions under which they are 
produced. Only the hydroxides of the metalloids and non-metal; 
are to be regarded invariably as true hydroxyl derivatives. With 
increasing basicity of the oxides the associated water molecules 
become increasingly firmly bound exactly as in the case of the 
increasingly basic character of salts containing associated water, 
So the dehydration of the hydroxides of calcium, strontium, and 
barium is effected with increasing difficulty in the order named, 
The sucrosates are cited to illustrate the application of the 
theory. If calcium hydroxide is regarded as a hydroxyl compound, 
the chemical character of sucrose or dextrose is quite incompatible 
with the idea of a “ neutralisation ’’ of hydroxide, looked on as a 
generator of hydroxyl ions. There can therefore only be a question 
of the displacement of the associated water by the sugar, and the 
sucrosates must be formulated C,,H,.0,,,2CaO, C,H,,0,,Ca0, 
etc. The isomerism of the hydroxides of tin and aluminium is 
also explained by reference to the theory, e.g. Al(OH), and 
Al,O;,H,0+-2H,O can both exist as individual substances, and 
either one or the other will be produced according to the conditions 
of the reaction. The non-appearance of hydrogen peroxide, de- 
rived from the union of two hydroxyl groups, during electrolysis 
of a metallic hydroxide is explained by the new theory as due to 
the absence of hydroxyl groups. The electrolysis actually is that 
of, say, Na,O,H,O, the associated water taking no part in the 
process. There takes place simply a direct fission into metal and 
oxygen which are liberated at their respective poles. An assump- 
tion of the appearance of hydroxyl ions in any electrolytic process 
is quite unjustified. G. F. M. 


Preparation of Alcoholic Potassium Hydroxide Volumetric 
Solution. §. T. McCattum (J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1921, 13, 
943).—A solution which does not darken in colour when kept is 
prepared by dissolving potassium hydroxide in methyl alcohol 
(purified wood spirit); the solution must be filtered through glass- 
wool to remove insoluble potassium carbonate, etc., before it is 
used. W. &.&. 


Existence of Tetra-hydrated Sodium Sulphate in Mixed 
Crystals with Sodium Chromate. THroporE W. RicHarps 
and W. Burett Metprum (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 1543— 
1545).—It is shown that crystals of the tetrahydrate of sodium 
chromate, Na,CrO,,4H,0, dissolve sodium sulphate as Na,SO,,4H,0, 
a form of sodium sulphate otherwise unknown, to the extent of 
somewhat less than half the quantity corresponding with the same 
weight of sodium chromate in the supernatant liquid. When 
sodium sulphate was in large excess, no crystallisation could be 
induced by “‘ seeding’ the saturated mixture with the crystals of 
the mixed tetrahydrate above the transition temperature of sodium 
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sulphate, and below this temperature only crystals of the deca- 
hydrate could be formed. Thus under these conditions the tetra- 
hydrate is so much more soluble than the phases containing more 


sodium sulphate as to be incapable even of metastable existence. 
J. F.S. 


Ammonium Radicles. III. Ammonium. Hans HEINRICH 
ScHLUBACH and Fritz Bauuaur (Ber., 1921, 54, [6], 2825—2834; 
ef. A., 1920, i, 822 and this vol., i, 15).—The authors’ experience with 
tetraethylammonium leads them to expect that the ammonium 
radicle would be extremely sensitive to rise in temperature and 
that there is no hope of isolating it by the electrolyses of solutions 
of ammonium salts in liquid ammonia on account of the impos- 
sibility of avoiding the thermal effect of the current, and that the 
only prospect of success lies in displacement reactions effected at 
alow temperature. They find that when well-cooled ammonium 
chloride is added to a solution of potassium in liquid ammonia 
at —70° in the apparatus described previously for the preparation 
of tetraethylammonium, decolorisation of the solution takes place 
before the calculated volume of hydrogen has been evolved, the 
deficit amounting to as much as 65%; according to Moissan, the 
whole of the hydrogen is evolved by the time the solution becomes 
colourless. The deficit cannot be attributed to the solubility of 


hydrogen in liquid ammonia since this is shown to be too small 
to account for the observed effect, and it appears therefore that 
colourless ammonium is actually present in the solution. This 
conclusion is supported by the observation that the remainder of 
the hydrogen is evolved rapidly when the solution is cautiously 
warmed at about —40°. Repetition of Moissan’s experiment 
shows that the non-observation of the production of ammonium 
is due to operation in too concentrated solution and consequent 
decomposition of the radicle by the heat liberated during the 
reaction. When a solution of potassium (1:8%) is added to a 
solution of ammonium chloride (1%) in liquid ammonia at —70°, 
a violent reaction is observed and each drop of added solution is 
immediately decolorised, formation of ammonium and its con- 
version into the colourless form appearing to occur instantaneously ; 
tetraethylammonium and ammonium, therefore, stand to one 
another in the same relationship as triphenylmethyl to methyl. 
In spite of the violence of the reaction, the yields of ammonium 
by this method are good and readily reach 50%; the influence of 
concentration is, however, again apparent, and it is to be expected 
that an improvement in yield would be observed with more dilute 
solutions. 

The behaviour of ammonium towards the reagents used with 
tetraethylammonium is described. Corresponding with the rapid 
isomerisation to the colourless form, the equilibrium is here greatly 
displaced in the direction of the latter, and it is probable that 
dissociation and consequent reaction only occur in close proximity 
to the temperature of decomposition. A reaction with dimethyl- 
pyrone could not be observed. Iodine, on the other hand, appears 
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to react immediately with ammonium, but the quantitative 
examination of this change could not be completed on account of 
the experimental difficultiés involved. H. W. 


Vapour Pressure of the System, Lithium Nitrate : Ammonia. f° 


R. O. E. Davis, L. B. OtmstEapD, and F. O. Lunpstrum (J. Amer, 
Chem. Soc., 1921, .43, 1575—1580)—The solution of ammonia in 
lithium nitrate has been studied with the object of finding an 
absorbent for ammonia in the synthetic production of this gas. 
The use of ammonium nitrate (Kurilov, A., 1898, ii, 156) and 
ammonium thiocyanate (Foote and Hunter, A., 1920, ii, 246) 
suffers from the serious drawback that the liquids produced, when 
these salts adsorb ammonia, attack metals rapidly. A large 
number of salts have been tested as to their suitability for this 
purpose, and of these lithium nitrate alone forms a liquid with 
ammonia in the absence of water, whilst calcium nitrate tetrahydrate 
liquefies in the presence of a little water. The ammonia contained 
in 1 c.c. of the lithium nitrate solution saturated at 24° is equivalent 
to 26-0 c.c. of 0-95N sulphuric acid, whilst that for the calcium 
nitrate solution under identical conditions is 18-5 c.c. of 0-95N 
acid. Vapour pressure measurements have been made for the 
solution 36-34% ammonia, 63-66% lithium nitrate, and for several 
other mixtures containing 6-06—58-66% of water. The solutions 
of ammonia in lithium nitrate have no action on machine steel, 
iron wire, and nichrome wire after several months’ contact, but 
nickel steel shows a slight action after several months. The results 
show that a solution of lithium nitrate in ammonia with a small 
percentage of water should be a good absorbent for the removal 
of ammonia from mixtures of nitrogen, hydrogen, and ammonia. 
The absorption could be effected at 0° and a large proportion of 
the ammonia released either by a small increase of temperature or 
by reduction of the pressure. J. F.S. 


The Reaction between Persulphates and Silver. GEOFFREY 
IsHERWOOD Hieson (T., 1921, 419, 2048—2055). 


Silver Bromate. J. H. Rrerepy (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 
43, 1440—1445).—In an earlier paper (A., 1915, ii, 733) it was 
shown that the electrode Ag|AgBrO,|O-1NKBrO, only reached a 
steady value (0-631 volt) after being kept for five days, if the bromate 
was prepared by the action of bromine on silver nitrate solution, 
but if it was obtained by double decomposition of silver nitrate 
and potassium bromate, the correct value was at once obtained. 
Investigation now shows that silver bromate is dimorphous, 
existing as tetragonal bi-pyramids and as hair-like crystals. The 
tetragonal crystals are stable at temperatures below 98-5° (the 
transition point) and the fine, hair-like crystals are stable above 
this temperature. Difference of solubility of the two forms 
explains the irregular behaviour of the electrode mentioned above. 
The solubility of silver bromate has been determined at temperatures 
from 25° to 90° and the following values have been found : 25°, 0-196; 
35°, 0:269 ; 45°, 0-371; 55°, 0-497; 65°, 0-648; 75°, 0-832; 85°, 1-055 
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and 90°, 1-325, the solubilities being expressed in grams per 100 
ams of water. The solubility curve indicates 98-5° as the transi- 
tion temperature, a value which is confirmed by a dilatometric 
measurement of this quantity. Dry silver bromate melts at 
308—310° and is stable toward heat and light, but in the presence 
of water it darkens slowly at the ordinary temperature and rapidly 
at high temperatures. If a little impurity, such as dust, is intro- 
duced into heated silver bromate decomposition occurs with 
explosive violence. Silver bromate crystals absorb a considerable 
quantity of air which is slowly evolved at high temperatures. 

It is shown that silver bromate may be used as a standard in iodo- 
metry. ‘The method of use consists in placing 1 gram of bromate with 
an excess of potassium iodide in 150 c.c. of water in a 250 c.c. flask ; 
this is heated on a water-bath to effect double decomposition. The 
entents of the flask are cooled and made up to 250 c.c. Samples 
of 25 c.c. are withdrawn, acidified with .dilute hydrochloric acid, 
and titrated with sodium thiosulphate. Arsenious oxide gives a 


result about 0-2°% higher than silver bromate, but after recrystal- 
ising the arsenious oxide from hydrochloric acid this figure was 
reduced to 0:059%. This indicates that whilst silver bromate may 
have a somewhat higher oxygen equivalent than arsenious oxide, this 
lefect is fully compensated by its greater definiteness. J.F.S. 


Alkali Silver Thiosulphates and their Ability to Add 
Ammonia. Erik Jonsson (Ber., 1921, 54, [B], 2556—2564). — 
Additive compounds of alkali silver thiosulphate and ammonia 
lave been described previously by Schwicker (A., 1889, 942) and 
by Meyer and Eggeling (A., 1907, ii, 347), who, however, do not 
record analyses of their products. A repetition of their work has 
given somewhat different results. The ability to form additive 
compounds seems to depend on the presence of unused subsidiary 
valencies of the silver atom and is most marked in compounds of 
the type K,S,0,,Ag,8,0,; it is scarcely noticeable in the case of 
the salts 2M,8,0,,Ag,8,0, and 5M,8,0,,3Ag,8,03. The existence 
of colourless and yellow alkali silver thiosulphates (cf. Meyer and 
Eggeling, loc. cit.) is confirmed, but it appears doubtful whether 
their isomerism is explicable by assigning the respective formule 
AgS:SO,-OK and KS-SO,:OAg, since their behaviour towards ethyl 
iodide indicates that the silver is attached to the sulphur atom in 
each case. Conversion of the colourless into the yellow modification 
tan be effected frequently by cautious warming with water, but 
too drastic treatment leads to the formation of silver sulphide, 
sulphur dioxide, and sulphate. It appears, therefore, that the 
yellow compounds are intermediate products in the decomposition 
of the colourless salts, and the transformation is possibly explained 
by such a scheme as: KO-SO,;"SAg —> KO-S8:SO,°Ag. 

The following individual substances are described: the salt, 
2K8,03,Ag.8,03, colourless prisms, from silver nitrate and 
potassium thiosulphate in the presence of ammonia; the salt, 
IK,8,0,,3Ag.8,03, long, colourless prisms; the compound, 
3KAgS,03,NH3,2H,O 
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(cf. Schwicker, loc. cit., who regards it as KAgS,0,,NHs), colour. 
less plates which are converted by warm dilute ammonia and 
into a yellow salt of the same composition and are transformed 
by warm water into the compound, KAgS,0,,1°5H,O, colourless 
needles, and KAgS,O,, yellow, hexagonal pyramids; the salt, 
2NaAg8,0,,3H,O, small, irregular plates; the salt, 
5(NH,4).8,03,3Ag,8,03, 


long prisms, and the compound, (NH) ABS205, prismatic crystals i 


(by the action of ammonium thiosulphate on a solution of silver 

oxide in ammonia); the salt, 5Rb,S,05,3Ag,8,0., colourless prisms 

(cf. Meyer and Eggeling, loc. cit.) which is transformed by warm 

water into the salt, 3Rb,S,0,,4Ag,8,03, yellow prisms; the sali, 

3RbAgS,0,,NH;,2H,O (Meyer and Eggeling record 
Rb,S,03,Ag.8.03,NHs) ; 

the unstable yellow salt, Ag,8,0,,3NH,,H,0. H. W. 


Metallic Hydrides. II. Hydrides of the Alkaline-earth 
Metals and of Lithium. Fritz EpHraim and Epvuarp Micuu. 
(Helv. Chim. Acta, 1921, 4, 900—924; cf. A., 1921, ii, 638).—The 
preparation of the hydrides and the measurement of their dissociation 
tensions is recorded. 

When attempts are made to compare the tensions of the different 
hydrides with one another, it becomes apparent that all measure- 
ment of dissociation pressure of the alkali and alkaline-earth 
hydrides are vitiated by the use of impure material containing a 
greater or less proportion of dissolved metal which tends to depress 
the tension. Within each group, the effect of the metal increases 
with its atomic weight, and the influence of sublimation lies in the 
same direction. In the cases of cesium and barium hydrides, 
these actions render the measurement of dissociation pressures at 
high temperatures almost impossible. The influence of the atomic 
weight of the metal on the stability of the alkali hydride cannot 
be regarded as elucidated completely, but the authors consider 
from their own experiments that a slight diminution of stability 
with increasing atomic weight of the metal is probable. The 
tension curves of lithium hydride could not be measured, since 
a material which would withstand the chemical action of the 
hydride and metal could not be found. It is, however, established 
that it is the most stable of all the alkali or alkaline-earth hydrides 


which is in accordance with its great heat of formation. Calcium 
hydride appears to be more stable than barium hydride, whilst the 
strontium compound occupies an intermediate position. 

The behaviour of the alkali and alkaline-earth metals towards 
hydrogen is not confined to the formation of hydrides, XH and 
XHg, but extends also to the production of solutions, the phenomenol 
being more marked with the hydrides of the alkaline earths than 
with those of the alkalis. The absorption of hydrogen occur 
previously to, and, in part, simultaneously with, the formation of 
the hydrides; this occurs to a greater extent with the alkaline 
earth than with the alkali metals. 

The formation of hydrides occurs slowly with the alkali metals 
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‘Jrapidly and with incandescence in the cases of the alkaline-earth 
metals. This appears to be due to the greater solubility of the 
hydride in the metal. The same explanation applies to the ob- 
ervation that calcium hydride, for example, can be formed at a 
temperature which is certainly considerably higher than the tem- 
perature of dissociation of the pure hydride. The liquid nature 
of the alkali hydrides at the temperature of their formation con- 
SMiributes also to the slowness of absorption of hydrogen, since the 
eutectic mass protects the metal from further action. 

Investigation of the hydrides of lanthanum and cerium (Math- 
mann and Baur, A., 1903, ii, 213) and of neodymium and praseo- 
#dymium (Muthmann and Beck, A., 1904, ii, 409) have given results 
imilar to those now observed with the alkaline-earth metals except 
that the displacement of the tension due to the presence of an 
excess of metal is even more considerable. The increase in the 
action of an excess of metal with increasing atomic weight is there- 
fore apparent not only within a group in the periodic system, but 
also from left to right with increasing valency of the metal. 


H. W. 


The Discovery of an Equilibrium between Cement and 
Lime-water. Ricnarp LorENz and Gustav HAEGERMANN (Z. 
Binorg. Chem., 1921, 118, 193—201).—When finely-ground Port- 
land cement, which has been previously treated with water and 
dried, is stirred with a fixed quantity of water in absence of air, 
the quantity of lime taken up by the water eventually reaches a 
s@uaximum value. This maximum is much less than the solubility 
of lime in water, and depends on the quantity of cement present 
Jn proportion to the water, and also, to some extent, on the fine- 
ness of the particles. The existence of this maximum is shown to 
depend on the partition coefficient of lime between the water and 
the silica-alumina gel formed by the decomposition of the cement 
constituents such as monocalcium silicate and tricalcium aluminate. 
yg lhis partition coefficient was determined by repeatedly treating 
ef the cement with fresh water until the whole of it had decomposed. 
The ratio of lime in the solid phase to lime in the water was then 
found to be about 7:0. The existence of the partition coefficient 
shows that no definite compound is formed between the lime and the 
# constituents of the gel. [See also J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1922, 15a.] 
E. H. R. 


The Solubility of Glucinum Sulphate in Water and Sul- 
phuric Acid at 25°. Husert Tuomas Srantey Brirron (T., 
1921, 119, 1967—1971). 


Ammoniates of Magnesium Haloids. WitHeLm Bivtz and 
Gustav F. Hirria (Z. anorg. Chem., 1921, 119, 115—131).— 
‘Sor the investigation of the ammoniates of magnesium haloids 
special precautions were taken in the preparation of pure mag- 
nesium chloride, bromide, and iodide. Ephraim’s results (A., 
1912, ii, 546), which were not confirmed, were probably due to 


Sf the fact that his magnesium chloride contained basic salts. The 
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hexammoniate of magnesium chloride is formed in about fifteen az 
hours at room temperature, when pure magnesium chloride jf" 
saturated with ammonia, and the product is extraordinarily 
voluminous. Magnesium bromide behaves similarly, but in the 
case of the iodide the increase in volume when the hexammoniate 
is formed is relatively slight. Observations were made on the 
time taken for the vapour pressure to become steady with different I. a 
proportions of ammonia in the solid phase. From these observ. | 
ations definite rules can be formulated regarding heterogeneous has I 
equilibrium in a solid-gas system. When two non-miscible sub. that 
stances are present in the solid phase, equilibrium is reached with 


water re ; : miun 
gradually diminishing velocity, usually in the course of a few tem 
hours, depending on the temperature and the nature of the subj.) 


stances. When one constituent just disappears, for instance from 3000 
a mixture containing principally a lower ammoniate and a smallfn,, 
quantity of a higher ammoniate, equilibrium is attained very 
rapidly. When unsaturated mixed crystals are present, for example wr 
of two ammoniates, equilibrium is reached very slowly, often 
requiring several days. This case occurs with the magnesium 
haloids containing 5°5 to 5°8 mols. of ammonia. When the ammonia 
content is very nearly 6 mols., addition of a very small quantity of 
ammonia, even a few hundredths of a mol., causes a very rapid 
rise in vapour pressure, equilibrium being rapidly attained. On 
account of this, the dissociation pressures of the hexammoniates 
could not be accurately determined. These ammoniates may be 
compared with the zeolites, which, unlike normal hydrates, los 
water very rapidly. ‘The phenomenon has not been observed with 
other ammoniates. 

Magnesium chloride and bromide both form a diammoniate and 
a monoammoniate; the iodide forms only a diammoniate. The§ 7; 
table gives the heats of formation in Cals. and the absolute tem-§ 4, | 


peratures at which the dissociation pressure is 100 mm. 068 : 
Saturated niobi 

mixed crystals. 2NH;3. INH. stabl 

MgCl, 13-3; 367° 17-9; 495° 20-8 ; 573° prese 

MgBr, 15-2; 420° 20-1; 559° 21-7; 606° is th 

Mgl, 17-2; 475° 22-7; 636° a ve 

E. H. R. Ti 

I 
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The Solidification Diagram of the Zinc-Arsenic Alloys. 
W. Here (Z. anorg. Chem., 1921, 118, 264—268).—Thermal 
examination was made of alloys containing from 6°6 to 92% oi 
arsenic and with the aid of the results the equilibrium diagram was 
constructed. ‘Two compounds, both melting without decon- 
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position, are formed, Zn,As,, m. p. 1015°, and ZnAs,, m. p. T71°B 4, g, 
the former has a transition point at 671°. With excess of zin¢, 
pure zinc appears with Zn,As,, no solid solutions being formed. 
Arsenic dissolves little zinc, but on the other hand is soluble to 4 
considerable extent in the compound ZnAs,. Two eutectics alt§) 
formed, at 62% and 81°5% As respectively, the corresponding tel-§ ;.. . 
peratures being 730° and 723°. Both compounds are, very brittle... 
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and ZnAs, shows a well-marked cleavage. This compound always 
shows super-cooling during crystallisation of the alloys. 
K. H. R. 


The Fusion Diagram of Cd(NO,),,4H,O+-Ca(NO,),,4H,O at 
Pressures of 1 to 3000 kilo./cm.*. Mrrnyarp HASSELBLATT 
— (Z. anorg. Chem., 1921, 119, 313—324)—The fusion diagram of 
SELVA the system Cd(NO,),.,.4H,O0+Ca(NO,),.,4H,O at the normal pressure 
— has been previously determined (A., 1913, ii, 484). It was shown 
Sub hat the stable form of calcium nitrate forms a eutectic with cad- 
| bs mium nitrate at 91% Ca(NO,).,4H,O and 40°6°, whilst the unstable 
iL form of the calcium salt forms a continuous series of mixed crystals 
Past with the cadmium salt. The effect of increased pressure up to 

Toll 3000 kilos. per sq. cm. on the diagram has now been investigated. 
ames The general form of the diagram is unchanged. The p-—t curve for 
be mixed crystals containing a high proportion of the calcium salt 
oie “Bcould not be followed at higher pressures on account of the rapid 
were change of the calcium salt into the stable form. Excess of the 
ae cadmium salt inhibits this change, but as the pressure increases, 
+ - more cadmium salt is needed to produce this effect. With in- 
wy ‘ ceasing pressure, the m. p. of the stable calcium salt rises much 
“t more rapidly than that’ of the unstable. ‘The latter does not form 
‘ aa nixed crystals with cadmium nitrate. The lowering of the m. p. of 
o> the stable calcium salt by the cadmium salt is independent of the 
fie pressure. With increasing pressure, the eutectic point moves 
with towards the cadmium side; at 1000 kilo./em.? it is at 79% calcium 

nitrate, 47°8° ; at 2000 kilo. /cm.?, 74% and 55°, and at 3000 kilo./cm.?, 
71% calcium nitrate and 61°5°. E. H. R. 


and 


an Light Reactions of the Oxides of Titanium, Cerium, and 
the Earth Acids. Cari Renz (Helv. Chim. Acta, 1921, 4, 961— 
968; cf. A., 1921, ii, 316).—Titanium dioxide, cerium dioxide, 
niobium pentoxide, and tantalum pentoxide are in themselves 
stable towards light, but become markedly photosensitive in the 
presence of suitable media. Reaction is due to reduction; this 
is the more remarkable since the oxides are reducible by purely 

R chemical means with considerable difficulty. 
; Titanium dioxide, niobium pentoxide, and, to a less degree, 
cerium dioxide undergo reduction when exposed to light in the 
presence of certain organic liquids and reducing solutions, par- 
ticularly glycerol. A lower oxide appears to be formed (zirconium 
dioxide is not photosensitive and does not form a lower oxide) 
which on exposure to air or on being heated regenerates the original 
material. In the case of niobium pentoxide, the process depends 
to some extent on the presence of impurities, notably stannic 
Me and tungstic acids, zirconium compounds, and titanic acid or its 
‘J anhydrides. Brown vanadium pentoxide becomes black with 
greater or less rapidity when exposed to light beneath glycerol, 
benzaldehyde, cinnamaldehyde, cuminol, or aqueous mannitol solu- 
tion; a lower oxide, initially vanadium tetroxide, is produced. 
Solutions of citric or tartaric acid in absolute alcohol become green 
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and ultimately blue when illuminated in the presence of vanadium 
pentoxide; carbon dioxide is evolved frecly. Similar decomposition 
is observed with mandelic acid, but, in this instance, the vanadium 
pentoxide is blackened. Brown neodymium oxide containing 
praseodymium does not alter in appearance when illuminated 
under glycerol or phenylhydrazine; it becomes bluish-grey when 
warmed with the latter, owing to conversion of the brown to the 
yellow oxide of praseodymium. When exposed to sunlight in the 
presence of glycerol, benzaldehyde or tartaric acid dissolved in 
alcohol, bismuth oxide becomes grey and ultimately dark black, 
Reduction to the lower oxide and, possibly, to the metal takes 
place. In similar circumstances, antimony trioxide is also 
photosensitive. H. W. 


Concentration of the Erbium Earths. Paut H. M.-P. 
Brinton and C. James (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 1397— 
1401).—Four methods for the concentration of the less basic of 
the rare earths have been investigated; the methods examined 
are: (1) formation of basic nitrates, (2) crystallisation of chlorides 
from 1 : 1-hydrochloric acid, (3) formation of basic chlorides, and 
(4) formation of basic thiosulphates. The authors highly recom. 
mend the first method for the separation of erbium, holmiun, 
dysprosium, and the less basic earths from yttrium, and the second 
method for the separation of holmium and dysprosium from 
yttrium. The basic nitrate formation was carried out with (a) a 
solution of yttrium nitrate containing a little erbium, and (b) 
a yttrium-erbium-holmium mixture. In the former case, the 
solution was boiled and treated with a fairly concentrated solution 
of sodium hydroxide and thoroughly boiled. The yttrium 
hydroxide which first precipitated soon dissolved. The addition 
of sodium hydroxide was continued until minute crystals of the 
basic nitrate were observed swirling through the liquid. The 
whole was then set aside to cool, when a mass of needle-like crystals 
of the basic nitrate was obtained. These were collected, dis- 
solved in the least amount of nitric acid, and treated with sodium 
hydroxide solution as before. The basic nitrate crystals from 
this when dissolved in nitric acid gave a rose-red solution which 
exhibited intense absorption bands of erbium, thus showing that 
the erbium was rapidly collecting in this fraction. The original 
filtrate was treated several times with sodium hydroxide, and 
although the concentration of nitrates was kept high the erbium 
absorption bands soon began to fade. The results obtained with 
the second mixture were equally good. The crystallisation of 
the chlorides was effected with a solution containing yttrium, 
holmium, and dysprosium. The solution in hydrochloric acid 
was boiled down until acid of constant boiling point was obtained. 
The solution was then evaporated until a scum appeared on the 
surface, when it was set aside for fifteen to twenty hours. The 
crystals were separated by decantation and the crystallisation 
proceeded with; by the time the tail fraction had become No. 9 
and the head fraction No. 4 owing to the combination of small 
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| head fractions, it was found that the atomic weights had become 


925 and 124-0 respectively. After four further fractionations the 
atomic weight of the tail fraction No. 12 was 91-5 whilst that of 
the head fraction No. 4 was 133-70. The order of separation in 
order of decreasing solubility of the chlorides is erbium, yttrium, 
hlmium, dysprosium. J. F.S. 


Disglomeration and Formation of the Autogenous Lead 
Tree. A. TurEL (Ber., 1921, 54, [B], 2755—2758; cf. A., 1920, 
ii, 622)—Disglomeration, which has been observed previously in 
the cases of lead and copper, is also exhibited by tin when the 
latter is preserved for some time under stannous chloride solution 
ina loosely stoppered bottle. 

Large uniform crystals of lead become strongly corroded when 
preserved for some weeks beneath Heller’s solution; a consider- 
able quantity of lead powder is formed but, as expected, there is 
no evidence of disglomeration, that is, formation of deep fissures 
at the boundaries of the crystallites. Unexpectedly in the light 
of the previous theory, the large crystallites readily exhibit the 
formation of the lead tree when preserved beneath a solution of 
lead nitrate acidified with nitric acid. 'The phenomenon is observed 
only after the formation of a white skin of basic salt on the metal 
and is explained in the following manner. The presence of the 
skin inhibits the contact of dissolved lead salt and metal by con- 
vection and greatly impedes the diffusion of the lead ion. Beneath 
the skin, therefore, the solution soon contains practically only 
lead nitrate and is poor in lead ions, whereas the external solution 
still contains lead nitrate and therefore has a much higher lead 
ion concentration. The possibility of the formation of a short- 
circuited concentration cell is thus provided. a. W. 


The Chemical Behaviour of Crystallised Binary Com- 
pounds with one Component Nobler than Hydrogen. G. 
TaMMANN (Z. anorg. Chem., 1921, 118, 93—104)—The author 
draws a comparison between metallic mixed crystal series and 
binary compounds. In the former case, the members of a mixed 
crystal series behave chemically and electrically in a similar 
manner to one or other component, according to the proportion 
of each present, with sharply defined limits at molecular fractions 
which are generally a simple multiple of 1/8. This behaviour is 
correlated with the lattice structure of the mixed crystals, and 
may be expected also in crystallised binary compounds which 
have a similar lattice structure, the difference being that in the 
latter case the proportions of the two kinds of atom are fixed. 
It is to be expected that binary compounds will show similarity 
chemically or electrically to one or other component, and when 
two or more compounds of the two elements are formed, some 
will resemble one component and some the other. As an example 
confirming this view, the compounds of lead and palladium are 
cited. In this series the compounds Pb,Pd, PbPd, PbPd,, and 
PbPd, have been identified. In a solution of lead nitrate against 
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lead these all give a potential equal to that of palladium, but a; 
soon as any free lead is present the potential drops to zero, 
Chemically, all the palladium-—lead compounds are as resistant 
as palladium. Binary compounds can be conveniently classed as 
resistant or non-resistant, the former showing the properties of 
the nobler, the latter those of the baser component. 

The above principles are applied to the discussion of a large 
number of binary compounds, principally metallic, such as those 
present in alloys of gold, silver, copper, and platinum, besides 
sulphides, silicides, and carbides, and it is shown that the com. 
pounds can be classified as resistant or non-resistant. The mor 
base the inactive component is, the greater is the number of atoms 
of the nobler component necessary to protect it. In general, a 
smaller number of gold than of silver atoms are needed to protect 
a given atom of a baser metal. These considerations apply to 
compounds in which one component is nobler than hydrogen. 
When both are less noble than hydrogen, the classification into 
resistant and non-resistant does not apply, since both constituents 
and their compounds decompose water. Apart from compounds 
of this type, it is possible, in a series of binary crystallised. con- 
glomerates, to determine from a few measurements of their 
galvanic potential which of the components they will resemble 
in their chemical character. K. H. R. 


The Chemical and Electrical Behaviour of some Series 
of Alloys. WILHELM JENGE (Z. anorg. Chem., 1921, 118, 105— 
122).—With a view to test the theory put forward by Tammann 
(preceding abstract) that crystallised binary compounds, when no 
diffusion of the atoms is possible, may be expected to behave 
chemically and electrically as one or other of the constituent 
elements a number of series of alloys, in which binary compounds 
are formed, were examined. The alloys were used as anodes 
and subjected to the action of halogen, sulphate, or nitrate ions, 
and were tested against acids and alkalis. In the cobalt-silicon 
series, in which the compounds formed are Co,Si, Co,Si,, CoSi, 
CoSi,, CoSi,, those having less than 32% of silicon were readily 
attacked by acidic ions, but those with higher silicon content were 
resistant. That is to say, CoSi and the higher silicides behave 
as silicon, the other compounds as cobalt. Towards cold acids, 
the same compounds were respectively resistant and non-resistant 
and towards cold alkalis all were resistant except CoSi,, the 
behaviour of which resembled that of silicon. No sharp demarca- 
tion of properties was found in the behaviour of the alloys towards 
hot acids and alkalis because the cobalt loses its passivity and 
decomposes water. In the series of nickel-silicon alloys some- 
what similar results were obtained, but the compound NiSi, 
unlike CoSi, was not resistant to halogen ions. In the manganese- 
silicon series only Mn,Si was non-resistant to acids and all, that 
is, Mn,Si, MnaSiy, and MnSi were resistant to sodium hydroxide. 

Alloys of antimony with cadmium and tin and of bismuth with 
thallium were also examined. The compounds Cd,Sb, and Zn,Sb; 
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have the potentials of cadmium and tin respectively, whilst CdSb 
and ZnSb soon approximate to the hydrogen potential. The 
‘fcadmium alloys precipitate antimony and lead from solution, and 
In,Sb, precipitates not only lead, but also cadmium. A bismuth- 
thallium alloy with the composition Bi,;Tl, gives the hydrogen 
potential, but after etching with hydrochloric acid, the bismuth 
potential, indicating that the surface thallium atoms have been 
removed, leaving only bismuth exposed. 

Of the lead-thallium alloys, those with over 0-49 mol. of lead 
show the lead potential, those with 0 to 0-475 mol. of lead show 
‘B the thallium potential. 

Great difficulty was experienced in measuring the potentials of 
‘Bithe alloys of magnesium with copper, lead, cadmium, and tin, 
but it appears that at the moment of contact with the electrolyte 
they have the magnesium potential, which, however, rapidly falls. 
E. H. R. 


Physical Chemistry of the Oxides of Lead. II. The 
Supposed Enantiotropy of Lead Monoxide. Samvurt Gtas- 
SB stone (T., 1921, 119, 1914—1927). 


Binary Systems of the Sulphates, Chromates, Molybdates, 
and Tungstates of Lead. I. M. Jancrer and H. C. Germs 
(Z. anorg. Chem., 1921, 119, 145—173).—The paper comprises an 
account of thermal investigations of the binary systems of PbO 
with SO;, CrO,, MoO,, and WO, respectively, and of the different 
systems formed by pairs of the compounds PbSO,, PbCr0O,, 
PbMoO,, and PbWQ,. By an optical method the transition tem- 
perature of PbO from the red, tetragonal, low temperature form to 
the yellow, rhombic, high temperature modification was found to be 
587°. The melting point of pure lead oxide is 879°. The following 
melting points were also freshly determined, and differ slightly from 
accepted values : chromium trioxide, 198°; molybdenum trioxide, 
795°; tungsten trioxide, 1473°. The examination of the binary 
systems formed by lead monoxide with the acid anhydrides was 
limited in each case to the partial system PbO-PbM’’O,. In the 


ily f system PbO-PbSO,, the existence of the following compounds was 


recognised: Pb,SO,, Pb,SO,, Pb,SO;, PbSO,. The first has no 
real melting point, but decomposes at 897°, forming Pb,SOg, m. p. 
961°, which has a transition point at 450°. Pb,SO; (lanarkite) 
has m. p. 977°. PbSO, decomposes markedly at 1135° and its m. p. 
is estimated by extrapolation to be 1170°. The transition point 
‘fof PbSO, from the 8 to the low temperature « form is 864-+1°. 
Three eutectics are formed at 89 mols. % PbO and 835°, 60 mols. % 
PbO and 950°, and 34 mols. % PbO and 960°. 

In the system PbO-PbCrO,, the compounds Pb,CrO,, 
Pb,Cr,0,;, Pb,CrO;, and PbCrO, were recognised. The first has 
no real melting point and exists only below 815°. Pb,Cr,0j3, 
m. p. 854°, has a reversible transition point at 744°, and forms 
with Pb,CrO,, m. p. 920°, a eutectic at 68 mols. % PbO and 841°. 
Lead chromate, PbCrO,, is found to be trimorphous; the «-form 
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is stable below 707°; the @-form between 707° and 783°, and the 
y-form above 783°, melting at about 844° with evolution of oxygen, 
The heat effect of the change « — 8 is small and is sharper in 
binary mixtures with lead oxide than in the pure substance. The 
eutectic between PbCrO, and Pb,CrO,; occurs at 820°, but this 
part of the equilibrium diagram could not be determined accurately 
on account of decomposition. 

The system PbO—PbMoQ, shows only two compounds, Pb,Mo0,, 
m. p. 951°, and PbMoO,, m. p. 1065°. There are two eutectics, 
at 87°5 mols. % PbO, 762°, and at 40 mols. % PbO, 933°. The 
tungstates correspond with the molybdates, Pb,WO;, m. p. 899°, 
and PbWO,, m. p. 1123°, with a transition point at 877°. 

The equilibrium diagram for the system PbCrO,—PbSO, is 
largely conjectural owing to the considerable amount of decompo. 
sition occurring at higher temperatures. There is a gap in the 
mixed crystal series between about 40% and 30% PbCrOQ,. The 
mixed crystals have transition points at 934°, 874°, and 748°. 
In the PbSO,-PbMoO, system mixed crystals are formed con. 
taining up to 6 mols. % sulphate or 2 mols. % molybdate. There 
is a eutectic at 57 mols. % molybdate and 962°. At 879°, the 
mixed crystals have a transition point. In the PbSO,-PbWO, 
system the mixed crystals of the $-type separating at the eutectic 
temperature contain respectively 37 mols. % sulphate and 7 mols. °%, 
tungstate. The eutectic is at 51 mols. % tungstate and 995°. 
At 875° occurs the 8=«-sulphate transformation and at 859° 
the corresponding tungstate change. The PbCrO,-PbMo0, 
diagram is largely hypothetical. The composition of the limiting 
mixed crystals on the molybdate side is 48 mols. % PbCrO, at 
838°, the eutectic temperature. Transitions occur at 799° of 
y—-chromate mixed crystals, and at 697° B—«. In the 
PbCrO,-PbWO, system the eutectic temperature is 837° and the 
limiting mixed crystals on the tungstate side contain 41 mols. % 
PbCrO,. Lead molybdate and lead tungstate form an isodimor- 
phous mixed crystal series with a transition temperature at 1082°. 
A mixture containing 75 mols. % PbMoQ, is in equilibrium at 
this temperature with both kinds of mixed crystal. E. H. R. . 


Photochemistry of Thallous Chloride. II. Cari Renz 
(Helv. Chim. Acta, 1921, 4, 950—960).—A continuation of previous 
work (A., 1920, ii, 71). Thoroughly illuminated, blackish-brown, 
thallous chloride, in consequence of photolysis, contains as primary 
product more or less grey to slate-grey photothallous chlorides 
in addition to yellow intermediate thallous-thallic chlorides formed 
in accordance with the scheme: 6TICI-+Light=photochloride+ 
TICI,,3TICI. Thallic hydroxide, formed by subsidiary actions, is 
also present. These phases characterise the photo-processes in 
those cases in which the change of colour extends over the scale, 
greyish-brown, dark greyish-brown, blackish-brown, and _ hence 
occur when thallous chloride is illuminated in the dry condition, 
under water, and in the presence of solutions of many neutral 
salts. In the presence of reducing agents or of organic hydroxy- 
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acids, the action of light on thallous chloride only leads to the 
production of the photochloride. The formation of thallous— 
thallic chlorides is not observed in the presence of alkalis or alkali 
carbonates, which decompose these compounds immediately. 
The production of photothallous chlorides and of thallic hydroxide 
does not occur in the presence of hydrochloric acid, even without 
the addition of organic substances. 

Photothallous chloride can be prepared by purely chemical 
methods if ferrous sulphate is added to a boiling, saturated aqueous 
solution of thallous chloride and the mixture is treated with an 
excess Of ammonia. The black precipitate of photothallous 
chloride and iron hydroxides is allowed to settle, and is subse 
quently washed with hydrochloric acid until the iron compounds 
are dissolved; . the slate-grey photothallous chloride so obtained 
behaves in exactly the same manner as the photosynthetic product. 

H. W 


Ammoniates of Cupro- and Thallo-haloids. WiLHELM 
Bitz and WILHELM STOLLENWERK (Z. anorg. Chem., 1921, 119, 
9/—114)—The formation and vapour pressures at different 
temperatures of ammoniates of cuprous and thallous chloride, 
bromide, and iodide were investigated, using apparatus similar 
to that employed in experiments on the ammoniates of silver 
haloids (A., 1921, ii, 201). When saturated with ammonia gas, 
cuprous chloride first shrinks to a yellow mass, then swells and 
becomes greyish-white. Saturation at —70° to —30° requires at 
least a day. When the excess of ammonia is allowed to evaporate 
at room temperature and atmospheric pressure, cuprous chloride 
triammoniate remains. In damp air, it quickly turns green. 
The pressure isotherms also indicate the existence of a sesqui- 
ammoniate and a monammoniate. Cuprous bromide behaves 
similarly, forming a white triammoniate, a sesquiammoniate, and 
é Monammoniate. Cuprous iodide absorbs ammonia quickly at 
room temperature. It forms four compounds, containing re- 
spectively 3, 2, 1, and 4. mol. of ammonia. In the following table 
are given the heats of formation Q in Cals. and the temperatures 
in absolute degrees at which the dissociation pressures of all these 
compounds are equal to 100 mm. 


3NH;. 2NH;,. 14NH;,. 1NH,. 4NH,. 
CuCl 9-48; 283° nn 12-61; 326° 16-73; 417-5° es 
CuBr 9-50; 283° wie 13-15; 339° 14-64; 369-09 = — 
Cul 10-37; 286-5° 11-30; 298° nea 14-70; 371-0° 15-22; 390° 


Thallous haloids do not absorb ammonia at the ordinary tem- 
perature, but in liquid ammonia they all form triammoniates. 
The vapour pressures are all very close to those of ammonia itself. 
The triammoniates are soluble to a certain extent in liquid ammonia, 
the solubility increasing with rising temperature and with the 
atomic weight of the halogen. The heat of formation is about 
71 Cal. for the ammonia compound of each of the three haloids. 
No lower ammoniates are formed. E: H..R. 

3—2 
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Tle Action of Molten Alkali Chlorides on Copper Oxide.} P: 
J. Ayvip Hepvati and Gunnar Boosere (Z. anorg. Chem., 192] fsile 
119, 213—216).—It was shown in a former paper (Hedvall and§(Pro 
Heuberger, A., 1921, ii, 508) that potassium chloride could not befA © 
used as a flux in the fusion of cupric oxide with aluminium oxide prod 
on account of a reaction taking place between the potassiumfihe | 
chloride and copper aluminate. It is now shown that when copperfsilic« 
oxide is heated with potassium chloride, cuprous oxide is formedf® pa 
and oxygen evolved. This is best demonstrated by adding cupric§and 
oxide in small quantities to a mixture of potassium and sodium§ port: 
chlorides at 1000° and continuing the heating for one and a half§nece 
hours. At the same time, a basic cupric chloride is formed which,§ Thr« 
by prolonged heating with sodium or potassium chloride solution,j stp 
is obtained as the compound 3CuO,CuCl,,4H,0. E. H. R. Jsubj 


Phenomena of Diffusion in Metals in the Solid State andj icc 
Cementation of Non-ferrous Metals. I. Cementation off raise 
Copper by means of Ferro-manganese. G. SrRovicu andj App 
A. Cartocett (Gazzetta, 1921, 51, ii, 245—261).—A bar of copperfnine 
was arranged centrally in a porcelain tube glazed internally and the§ nine 
tube then packed with ferro-manganese containing 5° of woodf The 
charcoal, both these materials being capable of passing through af bers 
sieve with 64 meshes per sq. cm. and of being retained by one off cons 
324 meshes per sq. cm. The tube was closed by means of rubberf and 
stoppers luted with sodium silicate, one of the stoppers having twof stre1 
holes to admit a thermo-couple for measuring the temperature] and 
and a glass tube bent at right angles and with its end dipping into }4— 
mercury. After the tube had been heated for some hours at 900°] was 
in a Heraeus furnace, considerable proportions of the manganese} frac 
were found to have penetrated the copper (cf. J. Soc. Chem. Ind. of 4 
1922, 174). T. H. P. fon? 


Tervalent Copper. G. ScAGLIARINI and G. TORELLI (Gazzelta,} 36— 
1921, 51, ii, 225—228).—Contrary to Moser’s statement (A., 1907,} duct 
ii, 549), the action of potassium persulphate on cupric hydroxide 
in presence of barium hydroxide at temperatures obtained by} T 
cooling with ice and salt results in various changes in the colourf Allc 
of the solution and in the deposition of a tenuous amaranth-redf In-o 
precipitate, which may be purified by repeated washing with ice-{ of d 
water by decantation. The compound thus obtained yields oxygen the | 
when treated with sulphuric acid, oxidises hydrochloric acid with and 
liberation of chlorine, oxidises ammonia in the cold with production and 
of nitrogen, nitrous acid, and traces of nitric acid, decolorises per-| Mea 
manganate, and decomposes potassium iodide with liberation off and 
iodine in quantity greater than that corresponding with the proj men 
portion of copper present. Since it does not yield hydrogen peroxidej and 
when treated with dilute acid, the compound lacks the grouping Fron 
characteristic of peroxides and is thus different from the orange} ¢xar 
yellow copper peroxide obtained by means of hydrogen peroxide of s 
The ratio between the percentages of copper and active oxygell inte 
present is in agreement with the formula Cu,Qs. T. H. P. [alloy 
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portion (103x263 mm.). The authors first describe the treatment 
necessary to convert the whole of the crystals into a single crystal. 
Three separate processes are shown to be necessary : (i) the aluminium 
strip is heated at 550° for six hours, (ii) the strip after cooling is 
subjected to a stress which is equivalent to 378 kilos. per sq. cm., 
and gives an average elongation of 1-6% on 76 mm., (iii) the test- 
piece is finally placed in a furnace at 450° and the temperature 
raised 15—20° per day up to 550° and then for 1 hour at 600°. 
Applying this treatment to thirty-eight test pieces showed that 
nine pieces consisted of a single crystal, fourteen of two crystals, 
nine of three crystals, four of four crystals, and two of six crystals. 
The tensile strength of aluminium strips consisting of known num- 
bers of crystals has been determined. It is shown that for strips 
consisting of 150 crystals per 25 mm. it is 708—740 kilos. per sq. cm., 
and these give an elongation of 36—38°% on 76 mm. The tensile 
strength of strips consisting of a single crystal varies between 598 
and 642 kilos. per sq. cm. and these strips suffer an elongation of 
34-86% on 76 mm. The varying tensile strength and elongation 
was accompanied by differences in the type of stretching and 
fracture. Strips consisting of two crystals have a tensile strength 
| of 441—550 kilos. per sq. cm. and suffer an elongation of 29—70% 
on 76 mm., whilst strips consisting of three crystals have a tensile 
strength of 456—567 kilos. per sq. cm. and suffer an elongation of 
36—55% on 76 mm. A further series of experiments on the pro- 
duction of single crystals in bars is described. J. F.S. 


The Thermal Treatment of certain Complex Aluminium 
Alloys. Lion Guimttet (Compt. rend., 1921, 173, 979—982).— 
In-order to determine the effect of each constituent on the behaviour 


ice-§ of duralumin under thermal treatment (cf. ibid., 1919, 169, 508), 


the author has studied alloys of aluminium and copper, aluminium 
and silicon, aluminium, silicon, and copper, aluminium, magnesium, 
and silicon, and quaternary alloys containing all four elements. 
‘| Measurements of hardness have been made on annealed samples, 
and on samples tempered at different temperatures, the measure- 
‘| ments being made in the latter case immediately after tempering 
and also after the alloy had been kept for forty-eight hours at 20°. 
From the results of these measurements and from micrographic 
| examinations of the alloys it is shown that the simultaneous presence 


idef of silicon, magnesium, and copper is indispensable to obtain the 


interesting results given by tempering high resistance aluminium 


alloys. W. G. 
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Solubility Limits of Carbon in Ternary Steels. I. The 
System Chromium-Iron-Carbon. Kari Darves (Z. anor. 
Chem., 1921, 118, 55—66).—Experiments were made to determine 
the influence of chromium on the solubility of carbon in iron and 
to determine the position of the corresponding solubility line in 


the ternary chromium-—iron-carbon diagram. The solubility falls; 


off rapidly at first as the chromium content increases, then more 
slowly, the general form of the curve being hyperbolic. Points 


on the curve were determined by observing what chromium content; 


was necessary, with a given carbon content, to cause the appear. 
ance of a eutectic in the structure of the metal. To make the hard 
alloys workable, for the preparation of polished surfaces, it was 
necessary to heat for several hours at 800°, just below the Ac, 
point, by which treatment the solid solution was broken up and the 
metal softened. Etching was accomplished by electrolysis in 
ammonium persulphate solution. In eutectoid alloys, the cementite 
is practically unattacked by hot sodium picrate solution. Cold 
alkaline potassium ferricyanide turns the hard constituent of the 


eutectic brown to yellow, leaving the mixed crystals untouched. §: 


The solubility curve explains many of the known properties of 
chromium steels. The melting point of steel and the arrest points 
are little affected by chromium up to 10%. [Cf. J. Soc. Chem. 
Ind., 1922, 16a.] EK. H. R. 


Solubility Limits of Carbon in Ternary Steels. II. Thef 


System Tungsten-Iron-Carbon. Kart Darves (Z. anorg. 
Chem., 1921, 118, 67—74).—The effect of tungsten on the solu- 
bility of carbon in iron was studied in the same way as that of 
chromium (preceding abstract), and a solubility curve of similar 
form was obtained, separating eutectic from non-eutectic steels in 
the ternary diagram. Sudden changes in the physical properties 
of tungsten steels are correlated with changes of composition 
involving the passage from one side to the other of this limiting 
curve. The appearance of so-called double carbides of iron and 
chromium or of iron and tungsten, observed by different workers, 
is attributed to the same cause. Small amounts of tungsten in 
steel raise the melting point, but larger amounts depress it. 
K. H. R. 


The Colour of Iron Alum. Jane BoNNELL and Epaar 
Puinie PERMAN (T., 1921, 119, 1994—1997). 


Complex Selenates. Jutius Mryver (Z. anorg. Chem., 1921, 


118, 1—47).—A large number of new complex selenates andf, 


incidentally some simpler compounds which have not hitherto 
been described, were prepared for comparison with the corre- 
sponding sulphates. The new selenates described belong to the 
chromi- and cobalti-series, and show the closest resemblance to 
the sulphates, differing from these occasionally only in their water 
of crystallisation. On account of the ease with which selenic acid 
is reduced, difficulties were at times encountered in the preparation 
of certain of the compounds. 
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[With LronHarpD Sprxicu.]—Chromiselenates. Violet chromic 
.elenate, [Cr(H,O),],(SeO,);,3(or 4)H,O, forms a crystalline powder, 
readily soluble in water, from which it is precipitated by alcohol 
op acetic acid. Its aqueous solution dissolves chromic hydroxide 
vith formation of green basic salts. When the violet salt is heated 
in solution or in the solid state at 90° it changes irreversibly into a 

n chromiselenate. The green salt prepared in the solid state 
has the composition Cr,(SeO,)3,10H,O and dissolves very slowly 
in water, probably only after addition of water. The green 
-fult may have a constitution of the type [Cr(SeO,)(H,O);],SeO,. 
When a solution of the violet salt is boiled for some time, a green 
smpound is formed which is precipitated by alcohol as a green 
oil and dries to an amorphous, green solid. It is very soluble in 
water and gives no precipitate with barium salts or with ammonia. 
Itis probably a triselenatochromic acid, [Cr(SeO,),]Hg. 

Chloropentaquochromiselenate, [CrCl(H,O),;|SeO,,3H,O, was pre- 
jared from chloropentaquochromichloride and sodium selenate ; it 
rms a bright green powder very soluble in water and alcohol. 
.$Attempts to obtain other chloro-selenates, corresponding with 
known chloro-sulphates, were not successful. 

Dichlorotetraquochromihexaquochromiselenate, 

[CrCl,(H,O),](SeO,)[Cr(H,0).], 
forms a green, crystalline powder, readily soluble in water, slightly 
s in alcohol. An attempt to prepare a corresponding double 
chromi-aluminium selenate failed, although sulphates of the type 
* H[CrCl,(H,O),](SO,)o[M(H,O),], where M=Cr, Fe, Al, or V, were 
[prepared by Werner and Huber (A., 1906, ii, 170). 

Hexamminechromiselenate, [Cr(NH3)¢]o(SeO,)3, was prepared from 
the corresponding nitrate and selenic acid. It is precipitated from 
aqueous solution by alcohol as a heavy, yellow, finely crystalline 
powder. The salt is amorphous whilst the corresponding sulphate 
has 5H,0. 

Chloropentamminechromiselenate, [CrCl(NH,);|SeO,, was  pre- 
pared from purpureochromichloride and silver selenate. It forms 
a heavy, red, amorphous powder sparingly soluble in water. The 
corresponding sulphate is much more soluble, and crystallises 
with 2H,O. 

Heaxacarbamidechromiselenate, [Cr(NH,*CO-NH,)¢],(SeO,)3, _ pre- 
pared from hexacarbamidechromichloride and silver selenate, was 
obtained as a bright green, finely crystalline powder, moderately 
soluble in water, from which alcohol precipitates it. 
Triethylenediaminechromiselenate, [Cr ens ],(SeO,)3, from the corre- 
sponding chloride and silver selenate, is a reddish-yellow, heavy, 
crystalline powder, soluble in water and precipitated by alcohol. 
— the dry salt is heated at 100°, the colour changes to reddish- 
violet. 

Aluminium selenate, which has not before been described, forms 
a white, crystalline powder, easily soluble in water and precipitated 
by alcohol. It appears to contain less than 18H,O, but the analysis 
did not distinguish between 15 and 17H,0. 

[With Hanns MoLDENHAUER.]}—Complex cobaltiselenates. The 
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complex cobaltiselenates prepared were confined to those containing 
only one cobalt complex and to those with 6, 5, or 4 molecules of 
ammonia or 4 molecules of pyridine. 

Hexammine(luteo)cobaltiselenate, [Co(NH)¢ a(Se0,)s,5H;0, corre. 
sponds in every respect with luteocobaltisulphate 

Aquopentamminecobaltiselenate, [Co(H,O)(N H 3)5,)o(SeO4)3,3H,0, 
was prepared both from the corresponding cobaltichloride and from 
selenatopentamminecobaltiselenate. The salt is similar in physical 
and chemical properties to roseocobaltisulphate. 

Diaquotetramminecobaltiselenate, [Co(H,O).(NH3),4],(SeO,)3,3H,0, 
was prepared from carbonatotetramminecobaltiselenate and selenic 
acid. It dissolves in water to a deep red solution from which 
alcohol precipitates it as a bright red, crystalline powder. It loses 
its water of crystallisation on exposure to air. 

Chloropentamminecobaltiselenate, [CoCl(NH,);|SeO,, was prepared 
from purpureocobaltichloride and silver selenate; it corresponds 
in its properties with purpureocobaltisulphate. 

Chloroaquotetramminecobaltichloride selenate, 

{[(CoCl(H,O)(NH,),|Cli},SeO,, 
was obtained when dichlorotetrammincobaltichloride was treated 
with silver selenate, through hydration of one of the nuclear chlorine 
atoms. It forms a violet, crystalline powder, giving a violet 
aqueous solution. 

Nitropentamminecobaltiselenate, [Co(NO,)(NH;);|SeO,, from the 
corresponding chloride and silver selenate, forms bright yellow, 
microscopic crystals, giving a yellowish-brown, aqueous solution. 
It forms a periodide, as does the corresponding sulphate. 

Sulphatopentamminecobaltiselenate, [Co(SO,)(NH3),],Se0,,2H,0, 
was prepared from the corresponding sulphato-bromide and silver 
selenate. It is precipitated from aqueous solution by alcohol in 
rose-coloured leaflets consisting of microscopic, rhombic tablets. 
The eczresponding sulphatosulphate contains only 1H,0O. 

Acid selenatopentamminecobaltiselenate, 

[Co(SeO,)(NH,); ]SeO,H,2H,0, 
was prepared by treating chloropentamminecobaltichloride with 
concentrated selenic acid. From the diluted solution the acid 
salt crystallised in reddish-violet crystal aggregates. It closely 
resembles the sulphato-sulphate and forms the starting material 
for the preparation of a series of selenatopentamminecobalti-salts 
including several of the following. 

sa ormal selenatopentamminecobaltiselenate, 

[Co(SeO,)(NH5);],(SeO,),H,O, 
was obtained by treating the above acid selenate with alcohol; 
it has a brighter red colour than the acid salt. 

Selenatopentamminecobaltisulphate, _ [Co(SeO,)(NH,);],SO,,H,9, 
was obtained from the selenato-bromide and silver selenate. It is 
precipitated by alcohol from aqueous solution in bright red, lustrous 
tablets. This salt is metameric with the above sulphatopent- 
amminecobaltiselenate, but the two are not isomorphous, as the 
latter crystallises with 2H,O. 

Selenatopentamminecobaltinitrate, [Co(SeO,)(NH);]NO;, was pre- 
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ared from the above acid selenate and ammonium nitrate. It 
separates in well-formed, bright red, sparingly soluble crystals. 

Selenatopentamminecobaltibromide, [Co(SeO,)(NH;);|Br, was pre- 
pared from the above acid selenate and hydrobromic acid. It is 
thrown down by alcohol from aqueous solution as a bluish-red 
recipitate. 

Selenatopentamminecobaltihexachloroplatinate, 

[Co(SeO,)(NH,),;],PtCl,,2H,O, 
forms lustrous, orange-red tablets, sparingly soluble in water. 

In the tetramminecobalti-series only carbonic acid of the bi- 
valent acids could be introduced into the complex. With two 
univalent acid radicles, stereoisomerism becomes possible, and it 
was found possible to prepare the 1 : 2- and 1 : 6-dinitrotetrammine- 
cobaltiselenates. 

Carbonatotetramminecobaltiselenates, [Co(CO,)(NH5)4],Se0,,3H,0, 
is similar to the corresponding sulphate, crystallising in dark red 
leaflets which lose their water of crystallisation on exposure to air. 

Acid dichlorotetramminecobaltiselenate, [CoCl,(NH,),]SeO,H, crys- 
tallises in dark green, well-formed needles but is unstable and 
readily changes to the chloroaquotetrammine salt described above. 

Acid dichlorotetrapyridinecobaltiselenate, [CoCl,Py,)Se0,H,2H,O, 
is more stable than the dichlorotetrammine salt; it crystallises in 
lustrous green leaflets. The salt corresponds with the sulphate 
described by Werner and Feenstra (A., 1906, i, 450). 

1 : 2-Dinitrotetramminecobaltiselenate, [Co(NO,),(NH;3),],SeO,, was 
prepared from flavocobaltinitrate (Jorgensen, A., 1898, ii, 592) 
and ammonium selenate; it forms dark brown crystals. 

1 : 6-Dinitrotetramminecobaltiselenate, stereoisomeric with the last, 
was prepared from croceocobaltichloride (Jérgensen, loc. cit.) and 
silver selenate; it is precipitated from aqueous solution by alcohol 
in the form of minute, bright yellow crystals. 

The electrical conductivities of many of the above salts in aqueous 
solution were measured at 25° and their magnitudes were found to 
agree with the constitutions ascribed to the different —“< ~ 


The Green Colour of Tungsten Trioxide. J. A. M. van 
limpet (Z. anorg. Chem., 1921, 119, 310—312).—Tungsten trioxide 
generally has a yellow colour, but is sometimes green. A number 
of explanations of this phenomenon have been offered, but it is 
now shown experimentally that the green colour is due to re- 
duction at ordinary temperatures by traces of organic matter to 
lower oxides. Provided the green oxide has not been ignited, 
the yellow colour may be restored by heating it in a current of 


oxygen. E. H. R. 
Chlorination by Mixed Carbon Monoxide and Chlorine. 
F. P. VenaBLE and D. H. Jackson (J. Elisha Mitchell Sci. Soc., 


1920, 35, 87—89).—Chlorination is successfully accomplished with 
4 mixture of carbon monoxide and chlorine, containing the former 
in excess, in the following cases : zirconium dioxide at 480°, stannic 
3 
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oxide at 400°, magnesium oxide at 475°, aluminium oxide at 450°, 
ferric oxide at 460°, chromic oxide at 625°, manganese dioxide at 
460°, uranoso-uranic oxide at 500°. With chlorine in excess, the 
requisite temperature for zirconium dioxide is 425° and for ferric 
oxide 370°. CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS, 


Antimonic Acid and the Use of Sodium Antimonate in 
Analysis. E. 8. Tomuta (Z. anorg. Chem., 1921, 118, 81— 
92).—The constitution of antimonic acid and of the salts derived 
from it has never been satisfactorily settled, and an attempt has 
now been made to solve the problem by the application of physico. 
chemical methods. The conductivity of the potassium salt was 
measured at 25° at dilutions from V=32 to 1024, and the basicity 
of the acid, by the Oswald-Walden rule, was found to be 1. This 
rules out the possibility that the salt is a pyroantimonate, 
K,H,Sb,0,, and since it gives a solution having an acid reaction, 
it cannot be the metantimonate, KSbO;. It must therefore he 


the orthoantimonate, KH,SbO,. Hydrogen-ion determinations ina J; 


1/1024N-solution by the calorimetric method confirmed this view. 
The dissociation constant at this dilution was found to be «=0°957 
and the hydrogen-ion concentration Cy=10*%%. The equivalent 
conductivity of the sodium salt was, on account of its low solu. 
bility, determined only at dilutions V=512 and 1024, and was 
found to be of the same order as, although slightly lower than, that 
of the potassium salt. The hydrogen-ion concentration at V=1024 
was O,,=10°*%, and it is concluded that the two salts have the same 
constitution. Delacroix (A., 1898, ii, 340; 1900, ii, 145) and 
Senderens (A., 1899, ii, 557) both isolated a soluble and an insoluble 
form of antimonic acid, which they called ortho- and pyro-acids, 
but they differed as to which was which. Conductivity experi- 
ments on the potassium salts show that the soluble acid is the 
ortho-acid, whether prepared by Senderens’s or Delacroix’s method. 
It is concluded, however, that a concentrated solution of antimonic 
acid is not a true solution but a supersaturated colloidal pseudo- 
solution, from which the acid soon separates in the insoluble form. 

Determinations were made at 18°, 25°, and 33°5° of the solu- 
bility of sodium antimonate in water, in aqueous sodium acetate, 
and in aqueous methyl and ethyl alcohols. Expressed in mg. of 
Na,O,Sb,0,,6H,O per 100 c.c. of solution, the solubility at 18° is, 
in water 56°4, in equal volumes of water and ethyl alcohol 0:1, and 
in 2°5% sodium acetate 3:1. 


The following method is recommended for the estimation off; 


antimony as sodium antimonate. The antimony must be i 
alkaline solution as sodium sulphantimonate, Na,SbS,, and must 
be free from potassium, since in presence of potassium salts pre- 
cipitation is incomplete. The solution is warmed at 80° and 
stirred while a solution of 30% hydrogen peroxide is run in drop 
by drop until vigorous evolution of oxygen commences, and it 
then boiled until all oxygen evolution ceases. The alkaline solution 
is neutralised with acetic acid until it is acid to phenolphthalei, 
but still weakly alkaline to litmus. It is stirred a further quarte! 
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of an hour and then one-half its volume of 96% alcohol is added, 
after which stirring is continued for ten minutes. After twelve 
hours, the crystalline sodium antimonate is filtered, washed on 
the filter with a solution containing 3 grams of sodium acetate, 
3 grams of acetic acid, and 400 c.c. of ethyl alcohol per litre, and 
fnally with 50% alcohol. The dried precipitate is separated from 
the filter-paper, which is burnt separately, is ignited for fifteen 
minutes in a porcelain crucible, and weighed as sodium metanti- 
monate, NaSbO,. Special directions are given for procedure 
when tin is present, as it is then necessary to redissolve and re- 


"| precipitate the sodium antimonate. [See also J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 


1922, 124.] E. H.R. 


The Reaction Limit of Chemical Agents on Copper-—Gold 
Alloys and their Galvanic Tension. G.TamMann (Z.anorg. Chem., 
1921, 118, 48—54).—The reaction limit in different copper—gold 
alloys is reached when the molecular fraction of gold present is 1/8, 
2/8, or 4/8, according to the chemical reagent used. ‘The reactivity 


~ fof the mixed crystals may be regarded as due to the loosening. of 


the copper atoms from their lattice combination by the chemical 
agent or, from another point of view, to the action of the chemical 


‘agent on copper atoms which have become detached from the 


lattice on account of their solution tension. From the latter point 
of view it was important to determine how the solution tension of 
the alloys varied with the composition. Measurements were made 
against a gold electrode in a number of electrolytes, and against 
silver with silver sulphate as electrolyte. The results showed that 
the limiting composition beyond which no copper ions appear in 
the solution and the alloy behaves electrically as pure gold, is 
at 2/8 mol. fraction of gold. This method does not give such sharp 
limiting values as the chemical method, however, owing to the 


‘}sensitiveness of the galvanic tension to impurities on the surface 


of the metal. The case of the cell silver | saturated silver sulphate | 


‘[°opper-gold is specially interesting, since, when the proportion of 
‘| gold in the alloy does not exceed 0°145 mol., silver is visibly precipi- 
tated and the metal becomes negatively charged, whilst the alloys 


ticher in gold do not precipitate silver and assume a weak positive 
charge. This weak positive charge indicates a superficial deposit 
of silver, so that the surface acts as a silver-gold alloy of corre- 
sponding composition. It is shown, from consideration of the 
mixed crystal lattice, that when 1/8 mol. of gold or less is present 
in the copper alloy, conditions are favourable for the formation 
of silver crystals. It is suggested that those agents which find 
their active limit at 2/8 mol. of gold, corresponding with the solution 
tension limit for copper ions, act first on the copper ions in solution, 


but as soon as the osmotic pressure of the copper ions exceeds the 


; olution tension, the agent attacks the mixed crystal surface. 


E. H. R. 


Ruthenium Tetroxide. F. Krauss (Z. anorg. Chem., 1921, 


19, 217—220)—An aqueous solution of ruthenium tetroxide has 
3*—2 
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apparently a weak acid reaction, although this is difficult to demon. 
strate on account of the rapid decomposition of dyes by the solution, 
The solution behaves as an electrolyte, and is decomposed by the 
current with formation of a green colour. With alkali hydroxides 
it forms salts, but only the ammonium salt could be obtained in 
the pure state. It was prepared by adding concentrated ammonia 
to a concentrated solution of ruthenium tetroxide in water until 
the colour changed from yellow to greyish-brown. By evaporating, 
a salt of the composition (NH,),RuO, was obtained. Under certain 
conditions, which could not be accurately determined, a mono- 
and a di-hydrate of this salt were obtained. In the preparation 
of ruthenium tetroxide, besides the yellow compound, a brownish- 
red substance was observed, less soluble in water than the tetroxide. 
This has not been identified. Ruthenium tetroxide can be estim- 
ated by distilling it in a current of dry air at 15° into a specially 
constructed weighed flask, dissolving in a little water, reducing 
with alcohol, evaporating with dilute hydrochloric acid, igniting 
in a stream of hydrogen, and weighing the ruthenium. E. H. R. 


Mineralogical Chemistry. lyte 


Native Antimony from Kern County, California. ©. Hj _ 
BrEHRE, JUN. (Amer. J. Sci., 1921, [v], 2, 330—333).—A statement§ Ul 
of the results of an examination of nodular masses of antimony§ Hz 
with a crust of oxidation products. L. J.8. § 227 


Identity of Flagstaffite with Terpin Hydrate. F. N. Gui ;,,, 
(Amer. Min., 1921, 6, 133—135).—A comparison of the crystal pho 
constants of flagstaffite (A., 1921, ii, 51) with those of terpin hydrate 
suggests the identity of these; and this is confirmed by comparative 
tests made on the natural and artificial materials. Variable results 
for the m. p. are obtained, owing to loss of water before melting. 
When heated very slowly the crystals soften at about 100°, and 
finally melt near 116°. Anhydrous terpin from flagstaffite has 
m.p. 105°. The terpin hydrate formula, C,)H,)0,,H,O, is adopted, 
since the material analysed had been partly dehydrated by 
remaining over sulphuric acid. L. J. 8. 


The Natural Iron Hydroxides. Kari Wittmann (Cen, 
Min., 1921, 673—678).—A review is given of the colloidal and 
crystalline forms of iron hydroxides. The scaly (Rubinglimmet 
and acicular (Samtblende or needle-iron-ore) forms of goethit# 
differ in optical characters and are regarded as dimorphous forms 
of Fe,0,,H,0. New analyses of Rubinglimmer from the Eleonot 
mine near Giessen gave Fe,0, 89:90, H,O 10°77=100°67, an 
Fe,0, 88°11, H,O 11°97=100°08, agreeing with this vata i 8 
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na Curite, a New Radioactive Mineral. Atrrep ScHOoEP 
wie. (Compt. rend., 1921, 173, 1186—1187).—The new mineral is found 
the at Kasolo, Katanga, Belgian Congo, as translucent, reddish-brown, 
rs acicular crystals on torbernite or as compact or earthy masses, 
ed ing 24 consists of minute needles with straight optical extinction. 
monia§ Jt is readily soluble in cold nitric acid and in hot hydrochloric acid ; 

when heated, it turns dark brown. Analysis gives the formula 


until 
ating PbO,5U0,,4H,0. 


ertain PbO. UO;. H,0. Fe,0;. _—‘ Total. qu 
mono- 21-32 74-22 4-00 0-17 99-71 7-192 
pate | L. J.S. 
vnish- 
oxide. 
estim- 
cially 
i. Analytical Chemistry. 
niting 
R. 


The Conditions for the Maximum Precipitation of an 
Amphoteric Electrolyte. Apa Prins (Chem. Weekblad, 1921, 
18, 657—658).—The minimum solubility occurs at a definite 
hydroxyl-ion concentration depending for each amphoteric electro- 
lyte on its solubility product as base and as acid. The concentrations 
of the positive and negative ions are inversely proportional to their 
‘ charges. S.I 
ment Use of Cesium Chloride in Microchemistry. EnrRiquE 
mony§ HerrERO Ductoux (Anal. Asoc. Quim. Argentina, 1921, 9, 215— 

. §227)—Cesium chloride may be used as a reagent in micro- 
‘ chemistry by reason of the well-defined double chlorides which it 
*UILPE forms with different metals. Crystallographic descriptions, with 
rystall ohotomicrographs, are given of the double salts thus formed with 
drate silver, mercury, lead, platinum, gold, palladium, arsenic, antimony, 
rativel cadmium, tin, copper, aluminium, iron, zinc, nickel, cobalt, man- 
ganese, calcium, magnesium, thallium, cerium, and indium. 


G. W. R.. 


Use of the Zeiss Water Interferometer (Rayleigh-Léwe) 
for the Analysis of Non-aqueous Solutions. Ernst CoHEN 

and H. R. Brums (Proc. K. Akad. Wetensch. Amsterdam, 1921, 
* | 24, 114122).—A description of the Rayleigh-Léwe water inter- 
i ferometer and the method of use for estimating the concentration 
§ of aqueous solutions are given. The accuracy obtainable with this 
instrument is about 99°9998°% for aqueous solutions. To use this 
sthity INstrument for non-aqueous solutions greater precautions in the 
forma ‘xing of the temperature are required. The thermostat liquid 
4 should also be chosen so as to have a refractive index of the same 
order as that of the solvent used. When these precautions are 
taken an accuracy equal to that obtained for water solutions may 
_g, J be obtained with solutions in organic solvents. J. F.S. 
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A Buffer Solution for Colorimetric Comparison. T. (. 
MolItvatne (J. Biol. Chem., 1921, 49, 183—186).—The author 
covers the whole range from Py 2:2 to Py 8°0 by mixing two solu. 
tions only, viz. a 0°2M/-disodium phosphate solution with 0°1M-citric 
acid. A table to obtain any desired Py is given and also a graph. 

G. B. 


A Simplified Form of Apparatus for Air Analysis. CHar.zs 
CLAUDE GuTHRIE (J. Biol. Chem., 1921, 48, 365—371).—The 
apparatus, which is illustrated in the original, “ differs from the 
well known forms in dimensions rather than in principles or in 
design.”’ 


Estimation of the Gases of the Blood. Donatp D. Vay 
SLYKE and Wriiu1aM C. Stave (J. Biol. Chem., 1921, 49, 1—42).— 
Improvements in the technique of using the apparatus previously 
described for the extraction from the blood and measuring of the 
carbon dioxide (A., 1917, ii, 422—423), oxygen (A., 1918, ii, 82), 
and carbon monoxide (A., 1920, ii, 53). All the gases can now be 
estimated in 1 c.c. of blood by a modified form of the original 
apparatus with narrow measuring tube enclosed in a water-jacket. 
In the oxygen estimation, the blood is now laked with water, and 
the amount of ferricyanide has been greatly reduced; the results 
are about 5% higher than those obtained by Haldane’s method. 
Particularly in the case of the carbon dioxide estimation, the errors 
are fully analysed, and examples of calculations are given. 


Mechanical Shaker and other Devices for Use with the 
Van Slyke Blood Gas Apparatus. Wu1am C. Srapiz (J. Biol. 
Chem., 1921, 49, 43—46; cf. preceding abstract)—A motor- 
driven shaker, a levelling scale, and tonometer rotator are de- 
scribed with the help of figures. G. B. 


Estimation of Chlorine in Benzaldehyde. Scuimmet & Co. 
(Ber. Schimmel & Co., 1921, 56—61; from Chem. Zentr., 1921, 
iv, 771).—Benzaldehyde is burnt in a small lamp so constructed 
that the amount of liquid burnt may be found by weighing at 
the beginning and end of the experiment. The products of com- 
bustion are passed through two U-tubes containing glass beads 
moistened with 0-02N-potassium hydroxide solution, foaming 
being prevented by the use of a few drops of petroleum. The 
washings from the absorption apparatus are united and, after 
addition of an equivalent amount of 0-02N-sulphuric acid, con- 
centrated in a closed flask. The solution is then made alkaline 
to phenolphthalein and the colour discharged by one or two drops 
of 0-:02N-sulphuric acid. Five drops of 10% potassium chromate 
solution are added and the chlorine is estimated in the usual way 
with 0-02N-silver nitrate solution. G. W. R. 


Action of Potassium Ferrocyanide on Silver Haloids. 
G. B. Bontno (Gazzetta, 1921, 51, ii, 261—265).—Potassium ferro- 
cyanide does not appear to interact with silver bromide or iodide, 
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but with the chloride it reacts according to the equation: 3AgCl+ 
K,Fe(CN),=Ag,KFe(CN),+3KCl. The chlorine ion may there 
fore be estimated in presence of the iodine ion by precipitating 
and washing the mixed silver haloids, treating the latter with a 
known volume of 0-1N-potassium ferrocyanide solution, removing 
the insoluble silver potassium ferrocyanide by filtration, and 
determining the amount of the residual potassium ferrocyanide 
by titration with standard permanganate solution. The reaction 
has not yet been studied quantitatively in presence of bromides. 


7. me 


Estimation of Small Quantities of Bromides and Chlorides 
in Iodides. I. M. Kortruorr (Pharm. Weekblad, 1921, 58, 
1568—1569).—The iodide in solution is treated with excess of 
sodium nitrite in presence of sulphuric acid. After filtering and 
boiling, to remove iodine and excess of nitrous acid, chlorides and 
bromides are estimated by Volhard’s method. The method is 
quantitative, but does not distinguish between chlorides and 
bromides. B.. 3..Ie 


Bromine Normally Present in Animal Tissues. A. 
Damrens (Bull. Sci. Pharmacol., 1921, 28, 85—93; from Chem. 
Zentr., 1921, iv, 847).—Thirty grams of finely-divided tissue are 
extracted by heating with dilute potassium hydroxide solution. 
The dried residue is incinerated with a mixture of potassium nitrate 
and sodium carbonate, and the ash dissolved in water. Iodine is 
estimated in a portion of the solution as follows: the silver 
haloid precipitate, obtained by addition of silver nitrate solution 
in the presence of nitric acid, is suspended in water and a stream 
of chlorine is passed, first in the cold and then in the presence of 
lc.c. of sulphuric acid with warming. Air is passed through and 
the precipitate removed by centrifuging. The iodine is then 
estimated by a colorimetric method. Another portion of the 
solution is precipitated with silver nitrate and nitric acid. The 
precipitate is removed and the filtrate is treated with zinc and 
sulphuric acid. When less than a milligram of iodine is present, 
bromine may be estimated colorimetrically in the filtrate. In 
the presence of larger amounts of iodine, the filtrate, after the 
reduction of the silver haloid precipitate, is neutralised with 
ammonia, diluted to 40 c.c. and after addition of 1 gram of iron 
ammonium sulphate, concentrated to 10 c.c. Bromine may then 
be estimated as before (cf. A., 1921, i, 476). G. W. R. 


Estimation of Sulphur in Pyrites. L. Gapais (Ann. Chim. 
Analyt., 1921, 3, 330—335).—A critical review of Lunge’s method 
and certain suggested modifications. For accurate work, the 
original method without alteration is to be preferred, care being 
taken to adhere strictly to all details of the operations. A varia- 
tion of this method, in which the insoluble gangue is not filtered 
off before the precipitation of the iron with ammonia, is not recom- 
mended, as this gangue contains substances such as the sulphates 
of barium, strontium, calcium, and lead which may be partly 
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dissolved by ammonia and reprecipitated on subsequent acidifica. 
tion and addition of barium chloride. A second modification of 
Lunge’s procedure, which obviates the washing of the gangue, 
consists in making up the solution in aqua regia to 100 c.c., filtering 
off 50 c.c., and proceeding with this aliquot portion as in the 
original method. This is free from serious objection provided 
the insoluble residue is comparatively small in amount. Finally, 
a rapid control method, not suitable for accurate work, consists 
in diluting the original solution to about 800 c.c., adding ammonia 
directly to this, digesting for two hours at a moderate temperature, 
cooling, making up the volume to 1000 c.c., and filtering off 500 c.c. 
in which sulphate is estimated in the usual way. G. F. M. 


Volumetric Estimation of Sulphide by Oxidation to 
Sulphate. H. H. Wrarp and W. E. Cake (J. Amer. Chem. 
Soc., 1921, 43, 1610—1614).—Sulphide is rapidly and quantitatively 
oxidised to sulphate by an excess of hypobromite in 2-5N-sodium 
hydroxide or by hypochlorite in 4N-sodium hydroxide. The 
excess of oxidising agent is determined iodometrically. The 
method gives accurate results for the estimation of sulphur in 
steels and in sulphides if care is taken to exclude all other reducing 
agents. In the case of steels, the method is used as follows: 
5 grams of steel are placed in a flask, through which hydrogen may 
be passed, which is connected with a 10-bulb tube for absorbing the 
hydrogen sulphide. Air is removed from the apparatus by hydro- 
gen and 100 c.c. of hydrochloric acid (d 1-1) are added. After the 
reaction has moderated, the solution is heated just to boiling for 
five minutes after the steel has dissolved. The solution in the 
absorption tube should contain 6—7 grams of sodium hydroxide 
in 50 c.c. of solution. The contents of the bulbs are washed with 
as little water as possible into a flask containing 10 c.c. of 0-3N- 
hypobromite solution and kept for three or four minutes, then 2 or 
3 grams of potassium iodide are added, and the solution is diluted 
to 150 cc. It is then exactly neutralised with concentrated 
hydrochloric acid and 5 c.c. excess added and titrated with 0-1N- 
sodium thiosulphate. If hypochlorite has been used instead of 
hypobromite, more sodium hydroxide must be used. Sulphides 
which are soluble in hydrochloric acid are estimated in the same 
way as steels. Insoluble sulphides are ignited with powdered iron 
in an atmosphere of hydrogen or carbon dioxide, thus producing 
ferrous sulphide. The estimation is then carried to completion as 
above. The error of the method is about 0-1%. J. F. S. 


Estimation of Sulphurous Acid. Victor Coprrrti (Ann. 
Chim. Analyt., 1921, 3, 327—330).—The gravimetric method of 
Haas for the estimation of sulphurous acid, which consists in 
expelling the sulphur dioxide from the solution under examination 
by distillation in an atmosphere of carbon dioxide, absorbing the 
gas in a solution of iodine, and weighing the resulting sulphuric 
acid as barium sulphate, gives accurate results volumetrically if 
means are taken to prevent loss of iodine by volatilisation in the 
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[current of carbon dioxide. For this purpose, an apparatus is 


described consisting essentially of a 300 c.c. flask to contain the 
iodine solution, to the bottom of which extends the gas delivery 
tube from the distillation flask. Surmounting the flask is a 
spherical absorption vessel containing N/10-thiosulphate solution, 
through which the carbon dioxide and iodine vapours leaving the 
fask must pass. When distillation is complete, the thiosulphate 
solution containing all the volatilised iodine is allowed to run 
back into the flask and the excess of iodine in the latter is titrated 
back with standard thiosulphate solution. G. F. M. 


The Estimation of Sulphates by means of a Suspension 
of Barium Chromate. I. M. Kottuorr (Rec. trav. chim., 
1921, 40, 686—699; cf. Andrews, A., 1890, 414).—Although it 
would appear on theoretical grounds that an estimation of sulphate 
by means of barium chromate was not practicable, the method 
is valid, since the reaction BaSO,+CrO,” — BaCrO,+S0O,” 
proceeds very slowly from left to right. The solution, acidified 
with hydrochloric acid, should be heated during neutralisation 
with ammonia to avoid the loss of chromic acid which accompanies 
the precipitation of barium chromate at ordinary temperatures, 
and, having regard to the hydrolysis of ammonium chromate, a 
slight excess of ammonia should be added. Barium chromate is 
adsorbed by ferric, aluminium, and zinc hydroxides, so that when 
these metals are present the method gives results which are too 
low, but trustworthy results can be obtained when ions which 
affect the reacting substances are absent. In presence of calcium, 
the results are too low, the error becoming smaller with increasing . 
acidity of the solution and decreasing concentration of calcium. 
Practical details are given. H. J. E. 


Catalytic Action of Copper in the Oxidation of Ammonia 
by means of Persulphate. G. Scaciiarmni and G. ToRELLI 
(Gazzetta, 1921, 51, ii, 277—280).—Quantitative investigation of 
the oxidation of ammonia by means of either potassium or ammo- 
nium-persulphate in presence of copper sulphate shows that the 
oxygen of the persulphate first oxidises the ammonia to nitrous 
acid, which is converted into ammonium nitrite, this being decom- 
posed, with liberation of nitrogen, by the heat developed : 2NH,+ 
30,=2HNO,+2H,0, 2NH,+2HNO,=2NH,'NO,, and 2NH,°NO, 
=4H,0+2N,. The catalytic effect of copper salts appears to 
be due to oxidation of the copper to a more highly oxidised com- 
pound, which passes on its surplus oxygen to the ammonia. 

The estimation of persulphate by means of ferrous salts may 
be replaced advantageously by the following method, in which 
use is made of a Schultze and Tiemann’s apparatus furnished 
with a mercury valve (Z. anal. Chem., 1870, 9, 401; Ber., 1873, 
6, 1041) : 40 c.c. of water and 0°4—0°6 gram of copper sulphate are 
boiled in the flask for about ten minutes, the caoutchouc tube being 
then clipped and the boiling continued for five minutes to expel 
the air. The apparatus is allowed to cool, the mercury rising in 
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the barometer tube and a vacuum becoming established in the 
flask. A known volume of the persulphate solution and after. 
wards about 100 c.c. of ammonia solution are drawn into the 
cold flask through the clipped tube, the flask being then heated 
and the evolved gas collected over water and measured. The 
results obtained in this way agree exactly with those yielded by 
the ferrous sulphate method. = oe © 


[Method for the Estimation of Tri-, Tetra-, and Penta- 
thionates present together in Solution with Sulphite, Thio- 
sulphate, and Sulphate.] E. H. Rresenreitp and G. W. Fern 
(Z. anorg. Chem., 119, 225—270). See this vol., ii, 45. 


The Accuracy of Dumas’s Method for the Estimation of 
Nitrogen in the Cases of Substances rich in Nitrogen. Ernsr 
Mour (Ber., 1921, 54, [B], 2758—2767)—A mathematical treat- 
ment of the influence of the errors in measuring weight of substance, 
volume of nitrogen, temperature and pressure on the accuracy of 
the process. 

The usual procedure of estimating the volume accurately to 
within 0°05 or 0°1 c.c., and the temperature and pressure to degrees 
Centigrade and millimetres of mercury is sufficient for substances 
containing 20—25°% of nitrogen, but involves considerable error 
when more than this amount is present. The errors due to 
inaccurate reading of pressure and temperature cannot be minimised 
by increasing the weight of substance taken. On the other hand, 
the errors due to volume and weight of substance become con- 
siderable when a small quantity of substance is taken and can be 
diminished by increasing the amount. The practice of using small 
weights of material when dealing with substances rich in nitrogen 
by Dumas’s method is to be deprecated; Pregl’s method should 
be used in preference. The error involved in the measurement of 
pressure does not depend to an appreciable extent on whether 
the gas is moist or dry (above 50% potassium hydroxide solution), 
but the error involved in measurement of temperature is lower in 
the latter case. In spite of this fact, the measurement is generally 
made in preference over water by reason of the customary large 
diameter of the Schiff’s nitrometer and the formation of foam over 
the potassium hydroxide solution. 

A simple and accurate method of calculation is as follows. The 
temperature is first brought to whole degrees by addition or 
subtraction of x° in the direction of smallest change and the 
pressure is then changed by 3” mm. in the same sense as the 
alteration of temperature. 

A plea is entered for the more uniform recording of analytical 
data in the literature and more precise statement of the exact 
condition of the nitrogen with respect to moisture as also for the 
reduction of pressures to 0°. H. W. 


The Kjeldahl Nitrogen Method and its Modifications. 
A. E, Pavut and E. H. Brrry (J. Assoc. Off. Agric. Chem., 1921, 
5, 108—132).—Investigations are described into the most suitable 
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apparatus and method for the nitrogen estimation, with particular _ 
reference to the case of cotton-seed meal as presenting special 

difficulty. The most suitable type of bulb-trap for use in the 

distillation is the one in which both inlet and outlet tubes enter 

the bulb and are bent in opposite directions. It is advisable, 

although not absolutely necessary, to have enough acid in the 

receiver to neutralise all the ammonia distilled. Practically all 

the ammonia appears in the first 75 c.c. of the distillate, and all 

is in the first 100 c.c. During the initial digestion of the material 

with acid, the flame should never touch the flask above the surface 

of the liquid; the flask should be protected by a ring of asbestos. 

The volume of the digesting liquid should at no time be less than 

10 c.c. If mercury is used to aid the digestion there is a loss of 

from 2 to 15% of ammonia unless enough potassium sulphide is 

added to precipitate all the mercury before distillation. The use 

of copper sulphate during digestion does not necessitate the sub- 

sequent addition of potassium sulphide. The use of perman- 

ganate is unnecessary. JDigestion with sulphuric acid alone 

never gives maximum results. Mercury gives a much more rapid 

digestion than copper salts, and potassium sulphate is more 

efficient than sodium sulphate. The most rapid and efficient 

digestion is given by the use of 0°7 gram of mercuric oxide and 
10 grams of potassium sulphate. In this way, the liquid becomes 

clear in one to one and a half hours and further heating for three 
hours completes the digestion. The amount of copper used in 
the digestion has little effect on the result. A 2 gram sample of 
cotton-seed meal and similar substances is preferable. Digestion 
should not be carried out in an atmosphere containing nitrous 
fumes. Nitrates in the digestion mixture are not only entirely 
lost, but they also bring about a considerable reduction in the 
amount of ammonia recovered. A. G. F 


Modification in the Kossel-Neumann Method for the 
Estimation of Phosphorus in Organic Substances. Mario 
A. Manctni (Biochem. ter. sper., 1921, 8, 4—7; cf. Falk and 
Sugiura, A., 1915, ii, 577).—0°5 Gram of the substance is heated 
in a 200 c.c. Kjeldahl flask with 6—8 c.c. of sulphuric acid 
(d 1:184), the boiling being continued for one hour. Nitric acid 
(d 1:4) having been carefully added drop by drop, boiling is con- 
tinued until the evolution of oxides of nitrogen ceases. The opera- 
tion is repeated four or five times. The clear, light yellow liquid 
is washed into a beaker with hot water, and ammonium hydroxide 
solution is added in slight excess, followed by 30—40 c.c. of 40% 
ammonium nitrate solution and 20 c.c. of 25% nitric acid. The 
liquid is mixed, at 100°, with 120—140 c.c. of a boiling 3% solution 
of ammonium molybdate. After being kept for at least two hours, 
it is filtered and the precipitate washed with a hot solution 
containing 50 c.c. of nitric acid and 50 grams of ammonium nitrate 
per litre. Hot 25% ammonium hydroxide solution is poured 
over the filter, which is washed with hot water until the washings 
give no reaction with Nessler’s reagent. To the filtrate is added 
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50 c.c. of ammoniacal ‘ ‘magnesia mixture,” and, after being kept 
for twenty-four hours, the precipitate is filtered, washed, and 
ignited in the usual manner. CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS, 


The Composition and Preparation of a Neutral Solution 
of Ammonium Citrate. C.S. Rosrson (J. Assoc. Off. Agric. 
Chem., 1921, 5 93—97).—To overcome the confusion attached 
to the term “ neutral ammonium citrate solution,” it is recom. 
mended that such a solution should be one showing &@ Py Value 
of 7°0. The solution contains 45°33 grams of ammonia and 172°00 
grams of anhydrous citric acid per litre at 20° and has d 1:09, 
To prepare a litre of solution 172°00 grams of anhydrous citric 
acid are dissolved in 700 c.c. of water, nearly neutralised, cooled, 
and made up to a convenient volume, maintaining the density 
above 1:09. Of this, 5 c.c. are diluted to about 20 c.c., and 
standard ammonia solution is added until the colour produced 
with phenol-red indicator matches that produced with the same 
quantity of indicator by an equal volume of neutral standard 
phosphate solution (50 c.c. of M/5-dihydrogen potassium phosphate 
+29°63 c.c. of M/5 sodium hydroxide in 200 c.c.). The calculated 
amount of ammonia is then added to the bulk of the er 

% 


A Modified Method for the Estimation of Phosphoric Acid. 
A. W. Cuark and R. F. Krever (J. Assoc. Off. Agric. Chem., 1921, 
5, 103—105).—Two grams of the sample are dissolved in 30 c.c. 
of concentrated nitric acid and 10 c.c. of hydrochloric acid. The 
solution is diluted to 200 c.c. and filtered through a dry filter. 
A portion equivalent to about 0°25 gram is neutralised with 
ammonia and acidified with nitric acid. Fifty c.c. of 20% ammon- 
ium nitrate solution are added and then sufficient ammonium 
molybdate solution. After remaining over-night, the precipitate 
is collected on a Gooch crucible, washed eight times with 2% 
nitric acid (12—13 c.c. each time), then twice with cold water, 
and dried for two hours at 120°. Precipitation in the cold and 
drying at 120° give a less variable precipitate than the usual 
method. The conversion factor of ammonium phosphomolybdate 
to phosphoric acid is 003723. A. G. P. 


Nephelometric Method for the Estimation of Phosphoric 
Acid and its Compounds in Small Quantities of Blood. 
W. R. Bioor (Bull. Soc. Chim. Biol., 1921, 3, 451—475).—A 
detailed description of the author’s adaptation (A., 1918, ii, 452) 
of Kober and Egerer’s method (A., 1915, ii, 794). E. 8. 


Toxicology of Arsenic. N. Tarver (Boll. Chim. Farm., 
1921, 60, 569—576).—The results of experiments with rabbits 
and guinea-pigs show that arsenic, either organically combined 
or mixed mechanically with organic matter, always yields gases 
containing arsenic when putrefaction occurs. Such evolution of 
gas may occur quickly and must be borne in mind in cases of 
suspected arsenical poisoning. In the putrefaction of animal matter, 
the mechanism by which gaseous arsenic compounds are formed 
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is more complicated than the action of the “arsenic moulds,” 
since such gases are not formed in the initia] stages of the putre- 
faction where aerobiosis appears to predominate, and since also 
the gases contain not only alkylarsines but hydrogen arsenide as 
well. T. H. 


‘The Use of Silica Crucibles for the Estimation of Potassium 
in Soils. J. S. Jones and J. C. Rexeper (Soil Sci., 1921, 12, 
419—432).—For the estimation of potassium in soils by the 
fusion method, silica crucibles may be used instead of platinum, 
provided that certain limits of temperature are observed. To 
ensure perfect fusion, the muffle must reach a temperature of 
812°, and to avoid loss of potassium by volatilisation the tem- 
perature must not exceed 855°. For this purpose an electrically 
heated muffle is preferable. An electrical arrangement for heating 
a silica crucible of the J. L. Smith type, 10 cm. long, 2 cm. in 
diameter at the top, and 1°8 cm. at the bottom is described and 
is very satisfactory for this type of work. W. G. 


Detection of Magnesium in Presence of Manganese and 
Phosphoric Acid. A. PurGorti (Gazzetta, 1921, 51, ii, 265— 
266).—In presence of phosphoric acid, manganese is precipitated 
almost completely as tertiary manganous phosphate, even from 
solutions containing large proportions of ammonium chloride; 
the precipitate undergoes gradual or, in the hot, rapid trans- 
formation into pale pink crystals of manganous ammonium 
phosphate, analogous in composition and properties to magnesium 
ammonium phosphate. The formation of this manganese pre- 
cipitate and hence the danger of mistaking it for the magnesium 
precipitate may be avoided by treating the hydrochloric acid 
solution, not only with ammonia solution to remove the kations 
accompanying magnesium, but also at the same time with 
ammonium sulphide, which eliminates the whole of the manganese 
as sulphide; the filtrate is then tested for magnesium. 

If the metals of the third group are precipitated in the usual 
way with ammonia solution, manganese phosphate is precipitated 
in considerable quantity in addition to certain amounts of calcium, 
barium, and strontium phosphates, a little manganese and much 
calcium, barium, and strontium passing into solution. Similar 
behaviour is shown by a mixture of magnesium phosphate with a 
manganese salt, but less magnesium goes into solution and still 
less manganese is precipitated as phosphate. If the quantity of 
manganese salt is very considerably greater than that of the calcium, 
barium, and strontium phosphates, the equilibrium, Ca,(PO,).+ 
3Mn(OH), = Mn,(PO,).+3Ca(OH),, is displaced towards the 
right hand side and the calcium, barium, and strontium pass into 
solution almost completely. a. Be 


Apparatus for the Gasometric Estimation of Zinc in Zinc 
Powder. Epaar Bryne (Ann. Chim. Analyt., 1921, 3, 360).— 
The apparatus consists of a gas burette, the upper part of which 
below the glass stop-cock is expanded into a bulb of 300 c.c. 
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capacity, and the lower part is graduated in 0°5 c.c. from 300 c.c, 


to 375 c.c. The lower end of the burette is connected with a 


rubber tube to a bulb for adjusting the liquid level and gas pressure 


in the burette, and the upper end is connected through a small | 


refrigerating spiral to a Koninck apparatus which is charged with 


the zinc dust under examination, and a mineral acid. In a simpler §® 


form of apparatus the latter is replaced by an ordinary flask con. 
nected by means of a glass tube with the stop-cock of the burette, 
G. F. M. 


_ The Direct Iodometric Estimation of Lead Peroxide. 
SAMUEL GLASSTONE (T., 1921, 119, 1997—2001). 


A Very Sensitive Reagent for Copper: the Kastle-Meyer 
Reagent. Pierre Tuomas and GEORGES CARPENTIER (Compt. 
rend., 1921, 173, 1082—1085).—The Kastle-Meyer reagent, which 
is a 2% solution of phenolphthalein in 20% potassium hydroxide 
solution decolorised by boiling with zinc powder, gives a pink 
coloration with copper salts and is capable of detecting 1 part of 
copper in 100,000,000 parts of water. Four drops of the reagent 
are added to 10 c.c. of the solution to be tested and then one drop 
of hydrogen peroxide (5—6 vols.). W. G. 


The Iodometric Estimation of Copper and Arsenic present 
together, especially in Paris and Schweinfiirth Green. 
I. M. Kouruorr and C. J. Cremer (Pharm. Weekblad, 1921, 58, 
1620—1624).—Arsenic trioxide can be estimated by means of 
iodine if the cupric-ion concentration is very much reduced, 
which can be effected by addition of excess of pyrophosphate 
or tartrate, with which the copper forms complex salts. 0°6— 
0°8 Gram of the pigment is boiled with 25 c.c. of water and 5 grams 
of sodium pyrophosphate to a clear solution. After cooling, 
N/10-iodine solution is added until the deep blue solution becomes 
green; the end-point is very sharp. The iodine required is 
equivalent to the arsenious oxide present. Ten c.c. of 4N-sul- 
phuric acid and 2 grams of potassium iodide are then added, and 
‘after ten minutes the iodine liberated by reduction of the cupric 
compound is titrated with N/10-thiosulphate, starch being added 
towards the end. 

The results were checked by analysis of the pigments by the 
standard Lunge-Berl method. This method was found unsatis- 
factory for copper, the results being always high. Addition of 
hydrazine sulphate before the sodium hydroxide reduces the copper 
compound, the element being precipitated and weighed as metal; 
this modification is much more accurate than the accepted method. 

The iodine titration is rapid and simple, and gives accurate 
results for both elements. S. 7. i. 


Separation and Estimation of Copper, Lead, Antimony, 
and Tin. Analysis of White Metals. A. Kine and A. 
LasstEuR (Compt. rend., 1921, 173, 1081—1082).—0°5—1°0 Gram 
of the alloy is dissolved in 10 c.c. of hydrochloric acid in the 
presence of potassium chlorate. The solution is diluted to 100 c.c., 
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and neutralised with sodium hydroxide. Any precipitate formed 
is redissolved by the addition of 4—5 grams of tartaric acid. The 
liquid is transferred to a conical flask coated inside with wax, 
and to it are added 10 c.c. of concentrated hydrofluoric acid and 
then, after half an hour, 10 grams of sodium acetate, 1 c.c. of 
glacial acetic acid and water to bring the volume to 300 c.c. A 
white precipitate of lead fluoride is formed, but to the liquid 20 c.c. 
of a 10% solution of sodium sulphide are added and after a time 
the precipitate of the sulphides of copper, lead, and antimony is 
filtered off. In the filtrate the tin may be estimated either by 
precipitation with cupferron (cf. A., 1920, ii, 452), or electrolytically 
after decomposition of the complex fluoro-compound by the 
addition of boric acid and redissolving the tin sulphide by boiling 
with hydrogen peroxide. The precipitate of the mixed sulphides 
is extracted with 80 c.c. of sodium sulphide solution (d 1°14) and 
the antimony estimated electrolytically in the extract after the 
addition of potassium cyanide. The copper and lead sulphides 
are dissolved in nitric acid and the two metals estimated simul- 
taneously by electrolysis. W. G. 


Estimation of Mercury in the Mercurial Pills of the [French] 
Codex. Maurice Frangois (J. Pharm. Chim., 1921, 24, 369—379 ; 
Ann. Falsif., 1921, 14, 340—347)—The pills are heated with 
concentrated nitric acid for two hours on a water-bath, and after 
a further two hours the solution is filtered, and the destruction 
of the organic matter is completed by adding a small quantity of 
a 10% solution of bromine. After ten minutes the liquid is 
rendered strongly alkaline with sodium hydroxide and after adding 
potassium iodide the mercury is precipitated in the form of a grey 
powder by means of formaldehyde solution. After two hours the 
supernatant liquid is decanted through a filter, the mercury is washed 
with dilute sodium hydroxide solution, and is then treated, together 
with the filter-paper and its contents, with diluted acetic acid and 
V/10-iodine solution. After ten minutes’ agitation, the mercury 
is completely transformed into mercuric iodide, which dis- 
solves in the potassium iodide present, and the excess of iodine 
is titrated back with thiosulphate. The method is of general 
application to all the mercurial pills of the French Codex without 
modification except in the case of opiated mercurous iodide pills, 
with which, after treatment with nitric acid, a crystalline precipitate 
of mercuric iodonitrate, HgI,,Hg(NO,)., is formed. All that is 
necessary in this case, however, is to dissolve the crystals in the 
liquor by addition of potassium iodide, and omitting the bromine 
treatment, to proceed with the precipitation of the mercury as above. 
In pills containing soap, although the fat acids are not destroyed 
by the nitric acid treatment, they do not retain any mercury in 
combination, and form a layer on the surface of the liquor, which 
solidifies on cooling, and is therefore easily separated. G. F. M. 


Volumetric Estimation of Aluminium. Ernst Joser Kraus 
(Chem. Zeit., 1921, 45, 1173).—The neutral or faintly acid solution 
containing the aluminium in the form of sulphate, and free from 
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other interfering metals, is titrated with standard disodium hydro. 
gen phosphate solution, a few drops of silver nitrate solution being 
used as indicator, as yellow silver phosphate only commences to 
form after all the aluminium has been precipitated as phosphate 
according to the equation: Al,(SO,),+2Na,HPO,=2AlP0,+ 
2Na,80,+H,SO,. The titration is preferably carried out in a boiling 
solution as the silver phosphate is more pronouncedly yellow in 
colour and therefore more easily noticeable under these conditions. 
In presence of other metals, such as iron, etc., the aluminium 
should first be separated, by addition of excess of sodium hydroxide, 
for example, and finally precipitated as hydroxide with ammonia. 
The precipitate after washing is dissolved in a slight excess of 
dilute sulphuric acid to form a solution suitable for the titration. 
The method gives good results even when only very small quantities 
of the metal are to be estimated. G. F. M 


Improved Method for the Separation of Iron and Man- 
ganese. M. Carus (Chem. Zeit., 1921, 45, 1194).—In the usual 
method for the separation of manganese from the metals of the 
iron group by precipitating the latter as basic acetates, the con- 
tamination of the precipitate with manganese is not due to the co- 
precipitation of the basic acetate of this metal, but to the formation 
of insoluble higher oxidation products owing to the action of 
dissolved oxygen. A perfect separation of the manganese in one 
operation, even when a large excess is present, is obtained by 
causing the precipitation with sodium acetate to occur in presence 
of a small quantity of hydrogen peroxide, in which case no oxida- 
tion of the manganese salts can occur. The precipitate obtained, 
after washing with dilute acetic acid containing a small quantity 
of sodium acetate and hydrogen peroxide, and finally with hot 
water, is then completely free from manganese. G. F. M. 


The Acidimetric Estimation of Dichromate. I. M. Ko r-. 
HOFF and E. H. VoGELENZzANG (Rec. trav. chim., 1921, 40, 681— 
685).—By reason of the hydrolysis of potassium chromate solution, 
neither chromic acid nor dichromate can be neutralised using 
phenolphthalein as indicator. A study of the neutralisation of 
dichromate with sodium hydroxide leads to the following con- 
clusions :—Thymolphthalein should be used as indicator; if 
phenolphthalein is used the solution must have been saturated 
previously with sodium chloride, or barium chloride must be used 
to precipitate the chromate formed. The barium chloride may 
only be added when the solution is already yellow, otherwise the 
precipitate of barium chromate contains chromic acid. It is 
claimed that the results are correct to within 0'2%, but the method 
is not recommended owing to difficulties with the indicator. 7 

H. J. E. 


Modified Method for the Estimation of Iron and Vanadium 
after Reduction by Hydrogen Sulphide. G. E. F. LUNDELL 
and H. B. Knowxes (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 1560— 
1568).—The estimation of iron or of vanadium by reduction with 
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hydrogen sulphide followed by titration with potassium perman- 
ganate or dichromate ordinarily leads to high values. These high 
values are not due to the presence of sulphur, and persist in spite 
of the complete expulsion of hydrogen sulphide and the avoidance 
of organic matter extracted from filter-paper. They may be 
ascribed to polythionic acids which are not destroyed by boiling 
in moderately concentrated sulphuric acid solution and are 
volatilised slowly from dilute and more rapidly from concentrated 
solutions. Reasonably accurate estimations may be made by 
restricting the volume of the original solution to 100 c.c. and pro- 
ceeding by the following modified process. The solution is acidified 
with sulphuric acid until it contains 2°5°% sulphuric acid by volume, 
reduced by hydrogen sulphide for thirty minutes in cold solution, 
and for a further fifteen minutes, during which the solution is raised 
to the boiling point. The hot solution is treated with 15 c.c. of 
1: 1-sulphuric acid and boiled for thirty to sixty minutes, during 
which a stream of carbon dioxide is passed through, until the 
total volume of liquid is about 50 c.c. The solution is cooled, the 
current of carbon dioxide being maintained, diluted to 200 c.c., 
and titrated with standard permanganate solution. In some cases 
it is advisable to filter off the separated sulphur after the hydrogen 
sulphide treatment. The filtrate is treated for a further ten 
minutes with hydrogen sulphide and the process completed as 
above. The average errors found by this method are for iron 
05% and for vanadium 071%. For accurate estimations of iron 
and vanadium in solutions containing platinum (as in rock analysis), 
a preliminary separation of the hydrogen sulphide group, followed 
by expulsion of the gas, complete oxidation with permanganate, 
and reduction with sulphur dioxide is recommended. J. F. S. 


Estimation of Vanadium and Chromium in Ferrovanadium 
by Electrometric Titration. G. L. Keiizy, J. A. WILEY, 
R. T. Bonn, and W. C. Wricut (J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1921, 13, 
939—941)—Three grams of the ferrovanadium are dissolved in 
a mixture of nitric acid and hydrochloric acid, sulphuric acid is 
then added, the mixture evaporated to expel all nitric acid and 
hydrochloric acid, cooled, and the solution diluted to 1000 c.c. 
One hundred c.c. of this solution are treated with 25 c.c. of sulph- 
uric acid (d 1°58), diluted to 300 c.c., boiled, and 20 c.c. of 10% 
ammonium persulphate solution and 10 c.c. of 0°25% silver nitrate 
solution are added; the mixture is boiled for ten minutes, 5 c.c. 
of hydrochloric acid (1 : 3), are then added, the boiling is continued 
for a further ten minutes, the mixture treated with 26 c.c. of 
sulphuric acid, cooled at 5°, and titrated with ferrous ammonium 
sulphate solution, the end-point of the titration being determined 
electrometrically. This titration is a measure of the vanadium 
and chromium together. The vanadium is estimated by boiling 
100 c.c. of the original solution with a few c.c. of ferrous sulphate 
solution, adding 20 c.c. of sulphuric acid, d 1°58, and 40 c.c. of 
nitric acid (d 1°40), diluting the mixture to 200 c.c., and boiling 
it at such a rate that the volume is reduced to 100 c.c, in one hour, 
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The solution is then cooled and titrated as before. The difference 
between the two titrations is a measure of the amount of chromium 
present. W. P.S. 


[Estimation of Antimony as Sodium Antimonate.] E. §. 
Tomuta (Z. anorg. Chem., 1921, 118, 81—92).—See this vol., ii, 74. 


Estimation of Bismuth. O. A. Critcuert (Eng. and Min. J,, 
1921, 112, 58).—A solution of the ore in a mixture of nitric and 
hydrochloric acids, having been evaporated with sulphuric acid 
until fumes appear, is diluted, treated with a drop of hydrochloric 
acid, filtered, and the filtrate boiled with sodium thiosulphate 
and aluminium foil. The precipitate is collected, returned to the 
beaker with hot water, potassium hydroxide added, and the liquid, 
after having been boiled, is filtered through the original paper. 
The latter, with the precipitate, is repeatedly evaporated with 
nitric and sulphuric acids until the paper is completely destroyed. 
After dilution, boiling, filtering, addition of a slight excess of 
ammonium hydroxide, and again boiling, the precipitate is collected, 
washed, and dissolved in hot dilute nitric acid. The bismuth may 
then be estimated (a) as oxide after treatment with ammonium 
carbonate, (6) as oxychloride after neutralising with ammonium 
hydroxide, adding a little hydrochloric acid, diluting, and boiling, 
or (c) by titration with permanganate after dilution, treatment 
with ammonium oxalate, boiling, and separation, with subsequent 
washing by decantation with hot water, of the precipitate of 
bismuth oxalate. CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


Analytical Chemistry of Tantalum, Columbium, and their 
Mineral Associates. I. The Use of Tartaric Acid in the 
Analysis of Natural Tantalocolumbates. II. The Separa- 
tion of Zirconium from Tantalum and from Columbium. 
WALTER RAYMOND SCHOELLER and ALAN RiIcHARD POWELL 
(T., 1921, 119, 1927—1935). 


Evaluation of the Degree of Unsaturation of Mineral Oils 
in the Bergius Process. H.I.WatTERMAN and J. N. J. PERQUIN 
(Rec. trav. chim., 1921, 40, 677—680; cf. Dean and Hill, Technical 
Paper 181, Bureau of Mines, 1917).—Determination of the iodine 
number of an unrefined mineral oil, before and after treatment 
by the Bergius process, shows that it is a little greater after 
treatment. H. J. E. 


Estimation of Phenanthrene. Arrnur G. Witiiams (J. 
Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 48, 1911—1919).—The phenanthrene is 
oxidised by iodic acid to phenanthraquinone, which is precipitated 
as toluphenanthrazine by means of 3: 4-tolylenediamine and 
weighed as such, the procedure being as follows : 

For materials containing 30% or more of phenanthrene, 0°25 gram 
is weighed into a 50 c.c. conical flask, 0°75 gram of iodic acid and 
20 c.c. of glacial acetic acid are added and the mixture is boiled 
for two and a half hours under an air condenser. After cooling for 
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gveral hours, any anthraquinone formed from anthracene present 
in the original material is filtered off on a Gooch crucible and washed 
vith the minimum amount of glacial acetic acid. The filtrate 
and washings are evaporated to slightly less than 25 c.c. and then 
the volume is made exactly to 25 c.c., the mixture is cooled and 
| gram of 3 : 4-tolylenediamine is added and the flask left in run- 
ning water at 20° over-night. The toluphenanthrazine is collected 
in a Gooch crucible and washed first with 25 c.c. of 50% acetic 
acid saturated with the phenanthrazine and then with 200 c.c. of 
cold water. The precipitate is dried and weighed and to the 
weight is added 0°053 gram to allow for the toluphenanthrazine 
remaining in solution in the 25 c.c. of glacial acetic acid. The 
factor for conversion into phenanthrene is 0°6052. Carbazole, if 
present in amounts exceeding 10%, interferes in the determination 
of phenanthrene, and some of the high-boiling coal tar constituents 
interfere ; a crude anthracene cannot be directly analysed. 

For the detection of phenanthrene, the material is oxidised as 
described above, the mixture being cooled and filtered. The 
filtrate is poured into water and the precipitate collected and 
washed with water. The precipitate is warmed with concentrated 
sodium hydrogen sulphite solution and any residue is filtered off. 
The filtrate is washed in a separating funnel with one or two 
portions of carbon tetrachloride and then, after the addition of 

a fresh portion of carbon tetrachloride, is acidified with hydro- 
| :tloric acid containing ferric chloride. The carbon tetrachloride 

layer, which contains the phenanthraquinone, is separated and 
tested by Hilpert and Wolf’s reaction (cf. A., 1913, ii, 733), using 
a solution of antimony pentachloride in carbon tetrachloride, a 
purplish-red precipitate being obtained on boiling if phenanthrene 
was originally present. W.G 


Chemical Analysis of Caoutchouc Articles. ANnpr& DuBosc 
(Ann. Chim. Analyt., 1921, 3, 335—344).—A résumé of the methods 
employed and the estimations necessary for a complete chemical 
analysis of caoutchouc and ebonite articles. (1) The acetone 
extract contains the natural resins, added resins, free sulphur, 
oils, and waxes, and is evaporated to dryness and quantitatively 
examined for these substances by the usual methods. (2) The 
chloroform extract should be almost colourless. Brown coloration 
indicates the presence of tar or asphaltic adulterants. (3) The 
extract in alcoholic potash of the insoluble residue of the chloro- 
form extraction should not exceed 15% from a material con- 
taining about 50°% of caoutchouc, a larger proportion indicating 
added oils or fats. (4) The aqueous extract reveals the presence 
of starch or dextrins. (5) The estimation of total sulphur is 
best carried out by Henriquez’s method as modified by the Bureau 
of Standards. (6) The ash is determined on the residue from the 
acetone extraction, and a rough estimate of the caoutchouc content 
can be obtained by subtracting ash and total sulphur from 100. 
(7) None of the various methods which have been proposed for 
the estimation of caoutchouc itself give entire satisfaction. The 
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total foreign matter may be obtained, however, by solution in boiling 
nitrobenzene, diluting with chloroform, filtering through a tared 
filter, washing with acetone, drying, and weighing. G. F. M. 


Estimation of Oxalic Acid in Urine. E. Satkowsxr 
(Biochem. Z., 1921, 148, 259—266)—A reply to Bau’s criticism 
of the author’s method (A., 1921, ii, 356). H. K. 


Estimation of the Amino-acids of Feeding Stuffs. T. §. 
Hamitton, W. B. Nevens, and H. 8. Grinpitey (J. Biol. Chem., 
1921, 48, 249—272)—Further improvements are made in the 
application of Van Slyke’s method to the estimation of amino. 
acids in feeding stuffs (cf. Eckstein and Grindley, A., 1919, ii, 204), 
Non-protein nitrogen is first removed from the material by suc. 
cessive extractions with anhydrous ether, cold absolute alcohol, 
and cold 1% trichloroacetic acid, any protein removed by the 
latter being recovered by precipitation with colloidal ferric 
hydroxide. The main portion of the protein is then extracted 
with dilute (0°2%) sodium hydroxide. Starch is removed from 
the residue by treatment with hot 2% trichloroacetic acid and the 
remaining protein extracted by treatment first with boiling 20% 
hydrochloric acid and then with cold 5% sodium hydroxide. A 
small quantity of protein extracted with the starch is recovered 
by precipitation of the latter by addition of alcohol. The various 
fractions of protein thus obtained are hydrolysed with concentrated 
hydrochloric acid, united, and submitted to the Van Slyke analysis. 
The method is applied to oats, corn, cotton-seed meal, and '~ 

E. 8. 


Estimation of Hippuric Acid in Urine. J. SNappER and 
E. Laquevur (Arch. Néerl. Physiol., 1921, 6, 48—57).—To 100 c.c. 
of urine 25 grams of sodium chloride are added, and a little con- 
centrated hydrochloric acid. An aliquot portion is extracted six 
times with ethyl acetate, and the total extract is washed once 
with one-quarter of its volume of water. The wash water is 
washed with an equal volume of ethyl acetate, which is added to 
the original extract. After evaporation of the ethyl acetate, the 
urea is decomposed by sodium hypobromite, and the residual 
hippuric acid estimated by Kjeldahl’s method. G. B. 


The Rotation of Dextrose in Solutions of Trisodium 
Phosphate. Mutarotation as an Analytical Method. Hans 
MURSCHHAUSER (Biochem. Z., 1921, 117, 215—225).—The muta- 
rotation of dextrose is accelerated by trisodium phosphate. It 
follows a unimolecular law, the velocity constants being also linear 
functions of the concentration of sodium phosphate. As the 
mutarotation is a function of the hydroxy] ion, its use is indicated 
for distinguishing salts of different alkalinity. H. 


Conditions Affecting the Quantitative Estimation of 
Reducing Sugars by Fehling’s Solution. Elimination 0 
certain Errors Involved in Current Methods. F. A. QuisuM- 
Brine and A. W. Tuomas (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 1503— 
1526).—The various sources of error in the current methods of 
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using Fehling’s solution are discussed. The inter-relationship of 
emperature, 60—110°, and time of heating, ten minutes to two 
hours, to determine the best time and optimum temperature for 
reduction has been investigated. Fehling’s solution has been 
studied from the point of view of the nature and concentration 
of the alkali, concentration of copper sulphate and potassium 
sodium tartrate, to find the maximum and minimum concentrations 
of these constituents necessary to give the greatest yield of cuprous 
oxide and to ensure the formation of the complex cupric tartrate 
ion. Auto-reduction of Fehling’s solution at different times and 


-Ftemperatures of heating has been measured, showing those con- 
. ditions under which absolutely no “ blank ”’ reduction is obtained. 
-— Conditions affecting the physical properties of the precipitated 


cuprous oxide, the photosensitiveness, and the keeping quality 
of Fehling’s solution are recorded. A study of surface oxidation 
involving different methods of heating and vessels of various 
sizes has been carried out in order to determine the loss of copper 
due to surface oxidation and how to avoid it. The catalytic effect 
of the walls of the container has been demonstrated. A modified 
method of procedure for the estimation of sugars by means of 
Fehling’s solution is described. In this method the solutions required 
are, (1) copper sulphate solution containing 82°4 grams of 
CuSO,,5H,O per litre, (2) alkaline tartrate solution; 376 grams of 
crystallised potassium sodium tartrate dissolved in water in a litre 
flask, and the calculated amount of sodium hydroxide solution 
added to make 1 litre of this solution containing 130 grams of 
sodium hydroxide. The sodium hydroxide is made from material 
purified by alcohol which is kept in concentrated solution for 
several days to allow carbonates and other insoluble impurities 
to separate. To make an estimation, 25 c.c. of the copper 
sulphate solution, 25 c.c. of the alkaline tartrate solution, and 
50 c.c. of the sugar solution are placed in a beaker and warmed on 
a water-bath at 80°. After exactly thirty minutes, the cuprous 
oxide is filtered on a Gooch crucible and washed. This may either 
be dried and weighed as cuprous oxide, or dissolved in nitric acid 
and estimated electrolytically. From the weight of copper, the 
amount of sugar may be obtained from tables which are given 
in the paper or by means of the following equations, in which 
«is the amount in milligrams of copper obtained from y mg. of 
sugar: dextrose, y=0°4742-+-0°000115z?; levulose, y=0°5262-+ 
00000782? ; lactose, y=0°813x+0°000003z?; maltose, y=0°990a2+ 
0000000522; and invert-sugar, y=0°5047+-0°0000870z". This 
method is designed for use in the analysis of saccharine materials 
containing sucrose, dextrose, levulose, invert-sugar, lactose, and 
maltose. It is not claimed that the method can be used for the 
accurate quantitative estimation of 0°1% or less of invert-sugar 
in approximately pure sucrose. J. 


Errors in the Estimation of Sugar by Fermentation with 
Yeast. Cart Lance (Berlin Klin. Woch., 1921, 58, 957—959; 
from Chem. Zenir., 1921, iv, 848).—The estimation of sugar in 
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urine by fermentation with yeast is subject to certain errors. The 
evolved gas is not entirely carbon dioxide, but contains also nitro. 
gen from the reaction of carbamide, ammonia, or amino-acids with 
nitrites. The latter may be formed by reduction of nitrates in 
the urine, or may occur in the yeast. There may also be an 
evolution of carbon dioxide from carbonates present in the urine, 
Errors may be diminished to some extent by sterilisation, and 
precipitation of carbonates with calcium chloride. The estimation 
of sugar in urine, however, gives only an approximate 7 
. W. R. 


Limitations of the Modified Lewis-Benedict Method oj 
Blood Sugar Estimation. Ruru A. Guy (Biochem. J., 1921, 
15, 575—576).—0:0001 Gram of acetone added to 2 c.c. of blood 
produces an observable colour change in Lewis and Benedict's 
picric acid method of sugar estimation (A., 1915, ii, 111), but no 
change is noted with similar quantities of acetoacetic acid. G. B. 


The Catalytic Power of Flour. O. FERNANDEZ and A, 
Pizarroso (Anal. Fis. Quim., 1921, 19, 265—268).—The catalytic 
activity of flour, measured by its decomposition of hydrogen 
peroxide, has been proposed as a measure of its grade of extraction. 
The results obtained by the authors, using samples of flour of 
different origin, showed no correlation between catalytic activity 
and total- or phytin-phosphorus. The test is held to be of little 
value. G. W. R. 


Identification of Oxycellulose by means of the Barium 
Compound. Ernst Becker (Zellstoff u. Papier, 1921, 1, 
5—7).—When 2 grams of oxycellulose are shaken with 50—60 c.c. 
of barium hydroxide solution for four hours, and the insoluble 
portion is washed with water until the filtrate is free from barium 
compounds, a barium compound of oxycellulose remains, of which 
the content of barium varies according to the origin of the 
oxycellulose. CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


Benzidine Hydrochloride as a Reagent for Wood Cells. 
C. van Zisp (Pharm. Weekblad, 1921, 58, 1539—1542).—A solution 
of 0:2 gram of benzidine in 19 c.c. of water, to which 1 c.c. of 25% 
hydrochloric acid has been added, gives an orange stain to ligneous 
matter in microscope sections. Sections of material containing 
tannins or acids which act on iron should be washed free from 
iron with a 1% solution of hydrochloric acid in alcohol after 
cutting. Starch can be stained with iodine in the same section 
without interfering. The reagent also detects diseased tissues 
in Hevea bark, and for this reason, as well as because of its cheap- 
ness as compared with phloroglucinol, is of great use for control 
on rubber plantations. 8. IL. 


Detection of Formaldehyde with Phenols. B. Pry1, 
G. Retr, and A. HAnNER (Chem. Zeit., 1921, 45, 1220—1221).— 
Phenol reactions for the detection of formaldehyde as previously 
carried out (cf. A., 1921, ii,663) are not sufficiently trustworthy 
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when the test is to be adapted to the detection of methyl alcohol 
in potable spirits and tinctures after distillation with permanganate, 
as colour reactions are often simultaneously given by the traces 
of other aldehydes, alcohols, etc., which pass over into the dis- 
tillate, and the mixed colours produced allow of no certain con- 
clusions being drawn. A solution of guaiacol, or of apomorphine 


‘I hydrochloride in concentrated sulphuric acid (0°02 gram in 10 c.c.) 


gives, however, a reagent with which a sharp distinction can always 
be observed if methyl alcohol is present in the original tincture. 
The reaction is best carried out by adding a few drops of the 
distillate to 0°5 c.c. of the reagent in a watch glass. With the 
guaiacol reagent a clear dark red colour is produced when formalde- 
hyde is present which is readily distinguished from the pale yellow 
coloration produced in its absence, whilst with the apomorphine 
reagent a characteristic precipitate is formed in presence of form- 
aldehyde. As little as 0°25% of methyl alcohol in tinctures, etc., 
can be detected with certainty by the new method. G. F. M. 


Orcinol Reaction of Furfuraldehyde. Ep. Justin-MUELLER 
(J. Pharm. Chim., 1921, [vii], 24, 334—336).—As little as 1 part 
of furfuraldehyde in 600,000 parts of solution may be detected 
by the blue coloration which is obtained when 5 c.c. of the solution, 
5 c.c. of hydrochloric acid, and 0°02 gram of orcinol are heated 
together, cooled, and shaken with a few drops of amy] alcohol. 

W. P.S. 


Source of Error in Tests for Acetone. E. PIrTaRELLi 
(Policlinico, 1921, 28, 621; J. Am. Med. Assoc., 76, 1803).— 
Caoutchouc under the influence of steam or boiling water yields 
a volatile substance which responds to all the tests most character- 
istic of acetone; therefore conclusions based on technique involving 
distillation in the presence of caoutchouc may be misleading. 

CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


Microchemical Reactions of ‘‘ Dulcin '’ [p-Ethoxypheny]l- 
carbamide]. G. Denic&ks and R. Tourrov (Compt. rend., 1921, 
173, 1184—1186)—When a few particles of “dulcin” on a 
microscope slide are moistened with one drop of nitric acid (d 1°39) 
they dissolve and on the addition of a drop of water microscopic 
orange or brick-red crystals of p-ethoxynitrophenylcarbamide are 
obtained. These crystals are soluble in chloroform and, on 
evaporation after the addition of a drop of acetic acid, character- 
istic crystals are obtained. If dilute nitric acid is used in place 
of the concentrated acid the “ dulcin ” does not dissolve, but the 
inass gradually becomes permeated with crystals of the nitro- 
compound and under the microscope there is the appearance of a 
marked effervescence. “‘ Dulcin”’ is soluble in concentrated 
sulphuric acid or glacial acetic acid and is deposited as a micro- 
crystalline precipitate from such solutions on the addition of water 
or alkali. W. G. 


The Vitali Reaction for Cocaine. Paut Harpy (J. Pharm. 
Chim., 1921, [vii], 24, 325—330).—Pure cocaine, and most sub- 
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stituted cocaines, yield a yellow coloration with the Vitali test 
in the cold; isoatropylcocaine, however, yields a violet coloration, 
and the presence of a small quantity of this substance in certain 
specimens of cocaine causes these to give a violet coloration with 
the test. When the reaction mixture is heated, pure cocaine 
produces at most a slight yellow coloration. wm & 


Morphine, Codeine, and Narcotine in Indian Opium, 
JITENDRA Nato Raxksuit (Analyst, 1921, 46, 481—488).—The 
morphine content of the bulk of Indian opium is between 8°5 and 
10°5%. The B.P. process for estimating morphine is inefficient 
in India owing to the high temperature which prevails. The 
U.S.P. process is better and compares favourably with the author's 
polarimetric process (Analyst, 1918, 43, 321). The solubility of 
codeine and narcotine has been determined in various solvents at 
temperatures between 20° and 100°. Methods have also been worked 
out for the estimation of codeine and narcotine, for which the 

- original should be consulted. 


Estimation of Tannin and Colouring Matters in Wines. 
W. Fresenius and L. Grunatt (Z. anal. Chem., 1921, 60, 406— 
417)—One hundred c.c. of the wine is evaporated to expé 
alcohol, cooled, diluted to 100 c.c. and 50 c.c. of this solution are 
treated with a few grams of pure animal charcoal; after some 
hours, the mixture (a further quantity of charcoal must be added if 
all the colour has not been removed) is diluted to 1 litre, filtered, and 
400 c.c. are diluted to 1 litre, treated with 10 c.c. of sulphuric acid, 
(d 1:11), and 30 c.c. of indigo solution (3 grams of indigo dissolved in 
20 c.c. of sulphuric acid and diluted to 1 litre) and the mixture is§PZS% 
titrated with permanganate solution. Twenty c.c. of the de. of th 
alcoholised wine not treated with charcoal are titrated in a similary 8) 
manner. The difference between the two titrations is a measure of fj POUD 
the tannin and colouring substances in the wine. The permanganate attac 
solution should contain 1-33 grams of potassium permanganate of ref 
per litre and be standardised against 10 c.c. of N/10-oxalic acid chang 
solution; the volume of permanganate solution used is divided intof . The 
0-0416 to obtain the tannin value of 1 c.c. of permanganate solution. " /6: 

W.P.S. 97,” . 


Y 
Determination of the Size of Particles. Attempts tog!'430: 
Explain the Formation of Layers in Clay Turbidities ani). P. ' 
their Use in Soil Analysis. Ernst UncERreER (Kolloid Chem§",* 1 
Beihefte, 1921, 14, 63—95).—The layers in clay suspensions ar§n? 1- 
brought about solely by the size and weight of the suspendetfhepte: 
particles, so that each layer corresponds with particles of a definite y» 1. 
size. The turbidity between two layers contains particles uniformly 
dispersed. Layers are formed both in solutions containing electro: 
lytes and in solutions which do not contain electrolytes, but a high 
concentration of a coagulating electrolyte will probably prevent the 
formation of layers. ‘The individual layers a rise or fall with 4 
uniform velocity, and from the rate of falling or rising the size of the 
particles in a given layer may be calculated by means of Stokes’s lav. 
J. F.S, 1-434 
Vol 
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Refraction of Light at Corresponding Temperatures. 
1m. fw. Herz (Z. physikal. Chem., 1921, 98, 175—180).—A theoretical 
The paper in which from the examination of the data for a large number 
and if substances it is shown that the refractive index of all substances 
lent #has the same value 1-126 at the critical temperature. The formule 
The of Gladstone and Dale, and of Lorentz and Lorenz yield approxi- 
O's BE mately the same specific refraction values for this temperature. 
y Offi is also shown that at other comparable temperatures the refrac- 
8 at itive indices approximate to the same value, although in these 
‘kel sases considerable differences do occur. Thus at the boiling point, 
the Hen liquid substances give a mean value of 1-335 for the refractive 
. index, the extreme values being 1-348 and 1-320. J.F.S. 


6 The Spectrochemistry of Aliphatic Dienes with Conjugated 


xpel Double Bonds. K. von Auwers and H. WESTERMANN (Ber., 
are 1921, 54, [B], 2993—2999).—The physical constants of a number 
ome carbinols and the corresponding dienes are recorded. The 
od tg specific exaltations in the cases of the latter substances with “ un- 
disturbed, doubly disturbed, and singly disturbed’ conjugation 
are LSet, +2-0, +1-4, and +0-9 and HL 3pisp, +50%, +43%, and 
+35%, respectively. The boiling points of the dienes are de- 
pressed by branching of the chain, but raised by the approximation 
of the methyl group to the double bond; this regularity is not 
always very definitely marked. The density of isomeric com- 
pounds increases relatively greatly when the methyl group is 
attached to a doubly-bound carbon atom. Similarly, the index 
of refraction increases with similar alteration in structure; these 
changes are consonant with those observed with cyclic compounds. 
The following constants are recorded: A*-pentene-d-ol, b. p. 
64°/62 mm., di’* 0-8382, n7’" 1-42558, nj” 1-42821, nf® 1-43502, 
nm 1-44065. A®-Hexen-d-ol, b. p. 59°/27 mm., d?* 0-8370, n3* 
143025, nj)* 1-43286, nz* 1-43962, n° 1-44510. A*-Heptene-35-ol, 
b. p. 63°/11 mm., di** 0-8422, ni** 1-43698, nji* 1-43965, njf* 1-44620, 
m** 1-45176. «-Methyl-A®-hexen-8-ol, b. p. 75°/45 mm., di 0-8411, 
in. 1-43539, nj} 1-43788, mz 1:44478, ny 145045. ¢-Methyl-Aé- 
hepten-8-ol, b. p. 67°/11 mm., d{°? 0-8354, n°? 1-43679, ni? 1-43926, 
ng” 1-44585, ni? 1-45127. 4-Methyl-A?-octen-é-ol, b. p. 85°/12 mm., 
d° 0:8402, n,*° 1-44202, np* 1-44448, m,'° 1-45114, ni** 1-45651. 
§-Methyl-Av-heptene-e-ol, b. p. 66°/17 mm., d{’* 0-8525, n!?° 1-44525, 
ny 1-44792, ng® 1-45454, n\’* 1-46018. 6-Methyl-Av-octen-e-ol, b. p. 
89°/16 mm., dj’* 0-8495, n° 1-44576, nj}° 1-44838, n¥* 1-45490, 
n° 1-46059. 
A**.Pentadiene, b. p. 43°, dj°° 0-6887, d3\* 0-685, n° 1-42991, ni 
143443, ;’° 1.44655, ni?* 145694, ni} 1-4309. A*.Hexadiene, b. p. 
VOL, OXXIL. ii. 
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80°, di?” 0-7237, di} 0-720, nF” 1-44962, np” 1-45420, n 1-4665], 
n> 1-47764, np 14514. A**-Heptadiene, b. p. 107°, di** 0-7341, dw 
0-731, ni°* 1-45101, njy* 1-45543, np 1-46695, n° 1-47735, ni} 1-4534. 
¢-Methyl-A*-heptadiene, b. p. 117°, d}* 0-7361, d3}° 0-733, n)"* 1-44887, 
n° 1-45302, ny 146397, n* 1-47379, np 1-4505. 4-Methyl-A®. 
octadiene, b. p. 149°, dj!* 0-7515, d}}* 0-751, n° 145427, ni} 1-45831, 
ng” 1-46903, ni?* 1-47812, nj 1-4553. e-Methyl-A**-hexadiene, b. p, 
104°, di" 0-745, nZ 1-4406, (i) di*? 0-7439, n¥7 1-45659, nj?" 1-46117, 
nie? 1-47340, ni®7 1-48433, (ii) di 0-7473, ni 1-45589, ni? 1-46037, 
ng” 1-47262, n° 1-48316. -Methyl-A*y-butadiene, b. p. 34°, di* 
0-6826, d3)* 0-682, ni* 1-41902, njy* 1-42309, nZ** 1-48422, ni?* 1-44405, 
n?) 11-4224. §-Methyl-Ay-heptadiene, b. p. 131°, d}*0-7598, d3* 0-763, 
n2* 1-45610, nj 1-46003, ngi 1-47125, ni 1-48103, np 1-4625, 
5-Methyl-Ay-octadiene, b. p. 150°, d?* 0-7708, d3}* 0-771, n2°* 1-46206, 
ny* 146617, d?* 1-47724, n?* 1-48708, nj} 1-4663. By-Dimethyl. 
A+y-butadiene, b. p. 70°, d?! 0-7239, d3? 0-725, n®? 1-43307, nz! 
1-43703, ng? 1-44758, n?" 1-45704, np 1-4382. H. W. 


[Substitution Processes]. K. von Auwers (Ber., 1921, 54, 
[B}, 3000—3003).—A reply to K. H. Meyer (A., 1921, i, 853), 
The view that the methyl group causes optical exaltation cannot 
be maintained. In certain of the examples quoted by Meyer the 
differences lie within the limits of experimental error, whereas in 
other examples readily polymerised substances, for instance, 
acrylic acid and its esters, have been chosen and the data obtained 
are not due to the unimolecular forms, H. W. 


The Molecular Refraction of Aromatic Hydrocarbons and 
‘* Aromatic ’’ Carbon. K. von Auwers (Ber., 1921, 54, [B), 
3188—3194).—In a recent communication (A., 1921, ii, 473), von 
Steiger has endeavoured to show that the molecular refraction of 
hydrocarbons can be calculated more accurately from linking 
refractions than from atomic refractions and he has postulated 
that all C—C bonds and all C—H bonds in aromatic hydrocarbons 
are equivalent among themselves but different from the corre- 
sponding values in the aliphatic series. This mode of calculation 
appears to the author to be unsound theoretically, since the atomic 


refraction of aromatic hydrogen as deduced from the molecular } 


refraction of benzene, diphenyl, and naphthalene, in these circum- 
stances is negative, whilst also the “linking refraction” for 
(C—H),, falls with decreasing wave-lengths. Von Steiger has 
illustrated his arguments by citing the cases of benzene, diphenyl, 
and naphthalene, and the agreement between the observed and 
calculated values is excellent. Unfortunately, the data quoted 
for naphthalene are incorrect, and the amended figures show that 
the presumption of additivity is not fulfilled. Further, the data 
for the three hydrocarbons are not directly comparable, since they 
are obtained under widely-differing conditions; when due allow- 
ance is made for this factor, it is found to be impossible to deduce 
constant atomic or linking refractions. The molecular refractions 
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of homologues of benzene, and other aromatic hydrocarbons cannot 
be calculated from von Steiger’s aromatic and aliphatic linking 


Irefractions, since the differences between the observed and calcu- 


lated values increase more and more with increase in the number 
of side-chains. 

The fundamental idea in von Steiger’s refractometric hypothesis 
and thermochemical theories (A., 1920, ii, 355) is the existence of 


‘Ta practically tervalent “ aromatic ”’ carbon atom of the graphite 


type which differs from the quadrivalent “ diamond ” carbon atom 
of the paraffins (cf. Debye and Scherrer, A., 1917, ii, 437). To 
the author, this view of the varying valency appears to be mis- 
leading. The supposed ter- and quadri-valency of the carbon 
atom does not, as in the case of other elements, correspond with 
different stages of oxidation or different electric charges; the 
atom is invariably quadrivalent and the apparent variation is 
caused by alteration in the distribution or compensation of its 
affinity. H. W. 


The Mechanism of Continuous Luminous Radiation. 
J. DucLaux (Compt. rend., 1921, 173, 1355—1357).—The author 
has previously put forward the hypothesis (cf. ibid., 1914, 158, 
1879) that the emission and absorption of the continuous spectrum 
depend on the establishment or rupture of chemical valencies. 
Evidence in support of this hypothesis is now given. W. G. 


The Spectrum of Fluorine. WILLIAM R. SmyrueE (Astrophys. 
J., 1921, 54, 133—139).—With a discharge passing between gold 
dectrodes, the ultra-violet region of the fluorine spectrum was 
photographed through a fluorite window, the gas having been 
prepared by the electrolysis of potassium hydrogen fluoride and 
purified by being passed through sodium fluoride and a freezing 
trap. ‘Ten fluorine lines, all in the red, were observed and tabulated 
with an accuracy of 4-0-1 A. An impurity which was supposed to 
have the composition CF, was observed following a flare back from 
the charcoal chamber. The approximate positions of nine heads 
of bands between A 4829 and 4 6525 were observed in this spectrum. 

CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


Arc-cathode Spectra. Arruur Sr. C. Dunstan and BenJa- 
MIN A. WooTEN (Astrophys. J., 1921, 54, 65—75)—The spectra 
of strontium, barium, lithium, copper, and lead were observed 
when the vapours of the metals were introduced into a direct 
current arc by means of an alternating current are placed below 
it in the same enclosure. It was shown that by cooling the elec- 
trodes alternately, the intensity of the metallic lines remained, as 
before, greater at the cathode than at the anode when the metal 
was introduced into the arc symmetrically; neither was the effect 
due to electrolytic or electrostatic separation. Since the pheno- 
menon is fully developed in 1/120 second, the transference of vapour 


‘} from one electrode to the other must be of little importance. The 


light appears to be due chiefly to bombardment of the metallic 
vapour by electrons from the cathode. Whilst the lines of all 
4—2 
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metals are stronger at the cathode, the difference decreases with 
increasing atomic weight. CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS, 


The Electric Furnace Spectrum of Scandium. Arruvr 
S. Kine (Astrophys. J., 1921, 54, 28—44)—The spectrum of a 
pure sample of scandium oxide was observed in the carbon arc 
and in the electric furnace through the range 2 3015—6559 A. The 
furnace was operated at the usual low gas pressure, and tem. 
peratures of 2200°, 2250°, and 2600° were used. A table gives 
the classification of 257 lines with respect to their behaviour in 
the arc and at various furnace temperatures. Some 25 lines are 
indicated as being enhanced in the arc; 150 are enhanced in the 
furnace. The 29 arc-flame lines belong to the latter class, some 
of them showing moderate strength at all temperatures, whilst 
others increase in intensity more or less rapidly with increasing 
temperature. These lines are not due to oxidation, but the bands, 
on the other hand, are quite probably due to the oxide. Lines 
which appear at a low temperature and those enhanced in the 
furnace are weak or lacking in the general solar spectrum but 
prominent in that of sun-spots. The Zeeman effect for scandium 
lines is large and apparently uniform in sunspot spectra, although 


laboratory observations have not as yet been made. Scandium]: 


oxide fused in the furnace seemed to form a carbide with the 
graphite of the boat. The glossy black residue became a greyish- 
brown powder on exposure to the air, presumably reabsorbing 
oxygen. CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


Wave-length Measurements in Arc Spectra Photographed 
in the Yellow, Red, and Infra-red. F. M. Watrers, jun., 
(Bureau of Standards, Sci. Papers, 1921, 17, No. 411, 161—177).— 
Observations were made with a grating spectrograph of 640 cm. 
radius and 299 lines per mm. The photographic plates were 
sensitised to yellow, red, or infra-red light with pinacyanol and 
dicyanin. The wave-lengths of silver, aluminium, gold, bismuth, 
cadmium, mercury, lead, antimony, tin, and zinc are given in 
international units and to 0-01 A. The longest wave-length 
measured is that at 10395 A. in the spectrum of cadmium. The 
work is compared with previous results of others and discrepancies 
are accounted for as arising from impurities, ghosts, or overlapping 
spectra of higher orders. CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


Extension of the Ultra-violet Spectrum and the Progres- 
sion with Atomic Number of the Spectra of Light Elements. 
R. A. Mitx1Kan (Proc. Nat. Acad. Scr., 1921, 7, 289—294).—The 
results of an investigation of the extreme ultra-violet radiations 
emitted by the second ring or shell of electrons in the atoms of atomic 
number 2 to 13 (helium to aluminium) are recorded. The ultra-violet 
spectrum has been photographed down to »=136°6 A. in the case 
of aluminium and to A=149°5 A. in the case of copper. The L, 
lines of aluminium, magnesium, and sodium are found at 144°3 A, 
232°2 A., and 372°2 A., respectively. Aluminium emits no radia- 
tions when excited by condensed sparks in a vacuum betweel 
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144°3 A. and 1200 A., where the M spectrum due to the three 
outer electrons begins. The chief lines below 2000 A. due to the 
three outer electrons of aluminium are 1379°7, 1384°5, 1605°9, 
1612'0, 1671-0, 1854°7, and 1862-7 A. Magnesium is like aluminium, 
there is a blank between its D, line at 232°2 A. and the lines due to 
the two outer electrons which begin at 1700 A. The lines measured 
below 2000 A. are 1735°2, 1737-9, 1751-0, and 1753°7 A. Sodium 


“T emits no lines between the ZL line 376°5 A. and the lines due to the 


single M electron which have their convergence wave-length at 
241263 A. The spectrum due to the six L ring electrons of oxygen 
begins at 230 A. and extends with much complexity and strength 
up to 834°0 A., where the strongest line is found; above this point 
the lines are few in number and relatively faint. The ratio of the 
K/L frequency for oxygen is about 35. The strongest oxygen lines 
are 321°2, 374°3, 507°8, 525°7, 554°2, 599°5, 610°1, 616°7, 625-2, 
629°6, 644°0, 703°1, 718°5, and 834:0 A. The spectrum of the 
four L-ring electrons of carbon begins at 360°5 A. and extends with 
much complexity and strength up to 1335-0 A., where the strongest 
line lies; above this point the lines are widely scattered and rela- 
tively weak. The ratio of the K/L frequency in carbon is about 30. 
The spectrum due to the five L-ring electrons of nitrogen is simple ; 
it begins at 685-6 A. and reaches a maximum at 1085°3 A. The only 
other strong lines of nitrogen are 685°6 A., 916°2 A., and 991°1 A, 
The ratio of the K/L frequency is 34:8. In the case of fluorine, a 
strong line appears at 657:2 A. and a second at 607°2 A. ; these are the 
only lines thus far identified as coming from the seven L-ring electrons 
of fluorine. The spectrum from the three L-ring electrons of boron 
is very simple. It consists of 676-8, 760°0, 1624°4, two doublets, 
2164'2, 2166°2, and 2496°9, 2497°8, and a single spark line, 3451°5 A. 
The ratio of the frequency K/L is 37. The spectrum of the two L-ring 
electrons of glucinum begins at 2175 A. and finishes in its L, doublet 
at 3130°6 and 3131-2 A. Similar experiments with lithium reveal 
no lines between the shortest wave-lengths measurable by the 
present method and the familiar series due to its single L-ring 
electron the L, line of which is at 6708 A., and its convergence 
wave-length at 2299 A. The progression shown in these optical 
spectra is simple and very like that exhibited by X-ray spectra. 

J. F.S. 


The Structure of the Elements of Mean Atomic Number. 
A. DauvILLieR (Compt. rend., 1921, 173, 1458—1461).—An exten- 
sion of previous work (cf. A., 1921, ii, 669), further results being 
given for gold and new measurements of the Z series for cerium 
and antimony. W. G. 


The Structure of the Bismuth Lines. H. Nagaoka and 
Y. Suarura (Astrophys. J., 1921, 53, 339—348).—The light resulting 
from the bombarding of bismuth by an electronic current was 
observed by means of a glass Lummer-Gehrcke plate crossed with 
one of quartz or crossed with an echelon grating. For the line 


4 4722 the five known positive components were confirmed and 
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seven weak negative satellites were discovered, showing the line}; 


to have the general structure common to lines of heavy metals, 
The principal component is probably multiple, its constituents 
varying in relative intensity. The line 4 4122 has four strong 
components. The line A 4308 consists of two principal lines 
separated by 0°350 A., each being a narrow doublet; there are 
also two faint satellites. The authors point out some constant 
frequency differences and suggest that these may be interpreted 
in terms of the quantum theory. CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS, 


The Zeeman Effect. H. R. WoLrsER (Chem. Weekblaid, 
1921, 18, 677—682).—A paper written in connexion with the 
twenty-fifth anniversary (October 31st, 1921) of the first announce. 
ment of Zeeman’s discovery. The importance and subsequent 
developments of his work are discussed at some length. _S. I. L. 


Anisotropy of Molecules. C. V. Raman (Nature, 1922, 109, 
75—76).—An extension to direct visual observations is described 
of the method whereby it has been shown photographically (Lord 
Rayleigh, A., 1920, ii, 574) that the light scattered by molecules 
is, in general, not completely polarised when observed in a direction 
transverse to the pencil of light traversing the gas. With carbon 
dioxide, the effect is conspicuous, and visual determinations of its 
magnitude have been made. Similar evidence that the molecules 
of gases are not spherically symmetrical and are anisotropic in 
their properties is furnished by observations on the polarisation 
of light of the sky; liquids also show an imperfect polarisation 
attributable to anisotropy. A. A. E. 


Sols with Non-spherical Particles. H. ZocuEr (Z. physikal. 
Chem., 1921, 98, 293—337).—The double refraction discovered by 
Diesselhorst, Freundlich, and Leonhardt (A., 1916, ii, 65) with 
flowing vanadium pentoxide sols has been found in the following 
sols : Soap solution, clay suspensions, sols of silver cyanate, benzo- 
purpurin, “‘ benzo-brown,” primulin, sodium alizarinsulphonate, 
alizarin, p-azoxyphenetole, p-azoxyanisole, anthracene, cerasin- 
orange, and aniline-blue. Some observations on the spacial par- 
tition of the double refraction in agitated sols showed that in the 
eddies phenomena were observed which exhibited many analogies 
to the behaviour of uniaxial crystals in convergent light. These 
observations serve as methods for determining the flowing-double 


refraction and pleochroism and for determining the character off: 
the sols. The rotation of the dark cross in eddies in opposition tof is 


the polarisation direction shows the direction of flow does not 
always need to correspond with the main vibration direction of the 
light. The coincidence of the dark cross with the direction of 
polarisation in old vanadium pentoxide sols and soap solutions is 
attributed to the bending of the doubly refracting particles. The 
sign of the double refraction of soap solutions varies with the age 
and concentration of the sol. The change in the sign of the double 


refraction is explained as follows: Colloidal particles in the form} i 


of short rods must arrange themselves with their symmetry axis 
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© linef in the direction of flow, particles in the form of leaflets must arrange 
etals,B themselves with the axis of symmetry at right angles to this direc- 
uents§ tion. If now, in the process of ageing, the rods pass into leaflets, 
trong then the optical character of the direction of flow must at first be the 
lines same as that of the colloidal particles and afterwards of the opposite 
e arefsign. Aniline-blue sols, prepared by pouring an alcoholic solution 
stant of the dye into water, show on flowing a strong negative double 
reted— refraction in the red, negative pleochroism in the region orange to 
Ts. [green, and a positive double refraction in the blue. Anomalous 
interference bands are produced by this anomalous behaviour. 
kblad, The optical anisotropy produced by a magnetic field has the 
1 the opposite sign, that is, the colloidal particles arrange themselves at 
unce-# right angles to the lines of force. On the other hand, they arrange 
juentF themselves parallel to the electrical lines of force. The negative 
double refraction of benzopurpurin can be made to disappear by 
409.§ heating. The addition of electrolytes causes the double refraction 
ibe to reappear on cooling. The coagulum obtained by the addition 
(Lord of an excess of electrolyte gives a doubly refracting sol on peptisa- 
cules tion if the addition of the electrolyte was slow or if the original 
ction§ sol was doubly refracting, but if the coagulation took place rapidly 
rbon§ or if the original sol was isotropic, there will be no double refraction. 
of its When acidified, double refracting red sols may be changed into 
cules double refracting blue sols. The strong pleochroism has always a 
ic ing negative sign, and the particles of the sols are diamagnetic. The 
ation§ double refraction of vanadium pentoxide sols disappears more 
ation § slowly the older and more concentrated the sol. Very concentrated 
RE. fold vanadium pentoxide sols and concentrated, electrolyte-poor 
; benzopurpurin solutions show a persistent double refraction similar 
sikal.B to that of the crystalline liquids. The view of Diesselhorst and 
d by Freundlich (loc. cit.), that the growth of non-spherical particles is 
with # not a crystallisation but an aggregation of non-spherical primary 
Wing # particles in parallel layers, is confirmed, with the addition that 
nz0-§ the primary particles may be crystalline and that eventually they 
nate,# may undergo crystalline processes. J. F.S. 
asin- 
pa-— Recent Advances in Stereochemistry. B. K. Sineu (J. 
1 the Proc. Asiatic Soc. Bengal, 1921, 17, 213—-230).—A general account 
ogiesf of the historical development of stereochemistry and a discussion 
‘hese of the relation between optical activity and chemical constitution. 
uble§ Particular consideration is given to optical activity in homologous 
r offseries, the effect of conjugated unsaturation, and of position 
m tof isomerism on optical activity. The Walden inversion is also 
not discussed. H. W. 
' the 
n off Investigations on the Fundamental Law of Photochemistry. 
is isf P. Lasarkv. (Z. physikal. Chem., 1921, 98, 94—97).—A theoretical 
Thef discussion of work previously published on the bleaching of dyes 
age— by light (A., 1912, ii, 219; Ann. Physik, 1907, [iv], 24, 661). The 
ublef experiments on the bleaching in the presence of oxygen under 
ormf increased pressures (up to 150 atm.) are particularly considered. 
axisf The fundamental law for the bleaching of dyes has the form 
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© —dC/dt=a)(1—e-*\(1—e-™%), in which C is the concentration 
of the dye, K a constant proportional to the absorption constant, 
C, and K, similar values for the substance non-sensitive to light, 
and « the photochemical constant. It is assumed that in the 
reaction, during the absorption of light, an electron from the first 
Bohr orbit springs over to the furthest orbit. It is shown that the 
total absorption of light is proportional to the absorption of the 
largest (ionised) atoms. The increase in volume during photo. 
chemical reactions is explained by the assumption that the light, 
inasmuch as it occasions an increase in the volume of the atoms 
by effecting the electron spring, brings about an increase in the 
gaseous volume. J. F.S, 


New Measurements of Precision in the X-Ray Spectrum. 
M. SreaBaHN (Compt. rend., 1921, 173, 1350—1352).—By the use 
of three spectrographs, each adapted to a particular spectral region, 
it was possible to measure a wave-length with an accuracy of 
0-01—0-005%, and by this means the wave-length of the copper 
line Ka, was found to be 1537-36 x 10-11. cm. in a vacuum. A more 
precise instrument is described the readings of which are accurate 
to within 0-002%, and with this the value of 4 for K«, was found to 
be 1537-302 x 10-14 cm. W. G. 


Spectrographic Study of the De-intensifying of Barium 
Platinocyanide in the Villard Effect. A. ZimmMern and [£, 
SALLES (Compt. rend., 1922, 174, 80).—Fluorescent screens which 
have undergone the Villard effect can be regenerated by exposure 
to diffused light. It is shown that the radiations capable of de- 
stroying the Villard effect are found in four principal bands of 
almost equal breadth. The first is entirely in the infra-red, the 
second in the greenish-yellow, the third in the blue, and the fourth 
in the ultra-violet. W. G. 


The Theory of Absorption of X-Rays by Matter and the 
Principle of Correspondence. Lovis DE BroGLiE (Compt. 
rend., 1921, 173, 1456—1458).—An expression for the atomic 
coefficient of absorption of a substance for a radiation of wave- 
length 4 has previously been given (cf. A., 1920, ii, 208) in which 
the constant, «, was defined by the hypothesis that, for the possible 
changes of internal configuration of an atom placed in a system in 
thermodynamic equilibrium at the temperature 7', the probability 
Aj, of the return of the atom from a configuration of energy « 
to a configuration of less energy, ¢, is proportional to ¢,—e, and 
also to the absolute temperature in such a way that A,,=«(e,—«)7’. 
A mathematical proof of the truth of this hypothesis and a means 
of calculating the constant « are given, and it is shown that the 
coefficient of the Bragg-Pierce law is a universal constant capable 
of being expressed as a function of the constants of the electron 
and of the radiation. W. G. 


Calculation of the X-Ray Absorption Frequencies of the 
Chemical Elements. I and II. Wit11am Duane (Proc. Nat. 
Acad, Sci., 1921, 7, 260—267; 267—273).—In the first paper, 


| 
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the author has calculated the K critical absorption frequencies of 
the elements magnesium, sulphur, calcium, iron, selenium, 
molybdenum, tin, cerium, dysprosium, tungsten, lead, and uranium 
on the basis of the Rutherford-Bohr theory of the structure of 
atoms and the mechanism of radiation. The assumption is made 
that the electrons are distributed in circular orbits, which do not 
lie in planes passing through the nucleus of the atom. In order 
to estimate the forces exerted on an electron in one orbit, A, due 
to the electrons in the parallel orbit, B, it is assumed that they 
are the same as if the charges are concentrated, half at the nearest 
point to the orbit A and half at the point furthest from A. A 
series of values is obtained which are in fair agreement with 
those observed. In the second paper, it is assumed that the 
forces are the same as if the electricity of the electrons in the orbit — 
B is uniformly distributed along the orbit. The values calculated 
on the second assumption are somewhat smaller than those of 
the first calculations. J. F.S. 


The Laws of Absorption of X-rays. F. K. RicHTMYER 
(Physical Rev., 1921, 18, 13—30).—An experimental study of the 
absorption of X-rays by water (oxygen), aluminium, copper, 
molybdenum, silver, and lead, each over a great part of the range 
of wave-lengths 0-093 A. to 0:95 A. The longest of these waves 
is shorter than the critical K absorption wave-length of oxygen, 
aluminium, or copper, and falls between K and L for molybdenum, 
silver, and lead. Rays from a Coolidge tube were analysed by a 
spectrometer with a sodium chloride crystal, and the intensity was 
measured by ionisation of methyl bromide. Scattered and fluores- 
cent radiation from the absorbing screen were suppressed by placing 
the screen in front of the spectrometer slit nearest the tube. De- 
tailed tables and curves of the results are given. The mass- 
absorption coefficients, »/p, of these substances is given by p/p= 
Pi8+-(c/p) where 1 is wave-length and a/p is the mass-scattering 
coefficient, except in the region close to Ag on the short-wave- 
length side, where the equation gives values which are somewhat 
too large, the error being greater as the difference between 4 and 
dx is smaller. For each substance F has a constant value for 
h<Ag and another much smaller constant value for A>Ag. The 
mass-scattering coefficient is independent of wave-length, and is, 
to a first approximation, the same for all elements. The atomic- 
absorption coefficient is given by pa=2-29x 10°?’ N43+-0,, where 
N is the atomic number and oa, the atomic-scattering coefficient, 
for A<Ag. No trace of the suggested “J” absorption discon- 
tinuity was found. At 0-093 A., ./p for water is still much greater 
than for the hard rays of radium-C. CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


The Luminescence of certain Oxides Sublimed in the 
Electric Arc. E. L. Nicuors and D. T. WitBER (Physical Rev., 
1921, 17, 707—717).—Thin films of metallic oxides were obtained 
by subliming the metal or one of its salts from the crater of a direct- 
current carbon arc on to a metal disk. Oxides prepared by sub- 
limation are found to respond to excitation by cathode rays. 

4* 
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The shift in colour with increasing temperature in luminescence is 
in general to the violet. The effect of pressure on luminescence is 
discussed. The most active oxides were those of calcium, mag. 
nesium, zinc, zirconium, silicon, and aluminium. 

CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


Anode Rays of Glucinum. G. P. THomson (Nature, 1921, 
107, 395).—The method of positive ray analysis applied to lithium 
(Aston, A., 1920, ii, 344) has been extended to glucinum and found 
to yield a well-marked parabola corresponding with a single charge 
and an atomic weight 9-0+0-1(Na=23). No second parabola 
was observed which could be ascribed with certainty to glucinum, 
but it is doubtful if a line of intensity one-tenth that of the first 
could have been detected. No indication was found which would 
suggest that the atom of glucinum can lose two electrons under the 
prevailing experimental conditions. A. A. E. 


Reactions in Penetrating Radium Radiation and in Ultra- 
violet Radiation Filtered by Quartz Glass. II. The 
Hydrogen Peroxide Equilibrium set up in Radium Radiation. 
Anton Karian (Z. physikal, Chem., 1921, 98, 474—497; cf. A, 
1912, ii, 10, 522; 1920, ii, 576).—Radiation from 0-1 gram of 
radium metal after passing through 1 mm. of glass into 100 c.c. 
of water in contact with air produtes a solution containing 6 x 10% 
gram-equivalent of hydrogen peroxide; in the presence of 0-01N- 
sulphuric acid the amount of hydrogen peroxide becomes 10+, 
and in 1-0N-acid the amount is 5x10 gram-equivalent. In 
the last-named solution 6x 10!* and in the first 3 x 10!* molecules 
of hydrogen peroxide are formed per second. These values are 
considerably less than those obtained nine or ten years ago, and 
reasons for the discrepancy are advanced. A comparison of the 
values obtained for the velocity of formation of hydrogen peroxide 
then and now with the rate of formation by other reactions which 
have been obtained in a similar manner to the present shows that 
both in aqueous and in non-aqueous solutions, when the decom- 
position of hydrogen peroxide is neglected, the number of mole- 
cules of hydrogen peroxide formed is of the same order as that of 
the ion pairs absorbed from the radiation by the medium. In 
ultra-violet light from a quartz glass lamp under similar conditions, 
the reduction of the peroxide concentration by increase in the 
hydrogen-ion concentration is less than in the radium rays, whilst 
the decomposition of hydrogen peroxide is more than one hundred 
times greater than in the radium rays. J. F.S. 


Stationary Electron Vibrations without Radiation Resist- 
ance. A. D. Foxxer (Physica, 1921, 1, 107—109).—It is 
theoretically shown that a Bohr atom with electrons revolving in 
closed paths may be free from radiation resistance without violating 
the principles of the classical theory. CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


The Radioactivity of the Oxides of Uranium. CHARLES 
STAEHLING (Compt. rend., 1921, 173, 1468—1471; cf. A., 1920, 
ii, 5).—In continuation of previous work (loc. cit.), it is shown that 
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the radioactivity of the green oxide, which has been restored to its 
original value, commences to diminish as before. The restoration 
of activity may be brought about by simple calcination without 
passage through ammonium uranate. During this process of 
restoration, the oxide undergoes loss in weight, due, for the most 
art, to the removal of moisture. The black oxide which shows 
little loss in activity also shows little loss in weight or alteration 
in activity on calcination. The author considers that the green 
oxide exposed to the air in thin layers undergoes hydration as well 
as loss in activity, the hydration diminishing the superficial density 
of the uranium atoms. The black oxides obtained by calcination 
at high temperatures do not hydrate and show little or no decrease 
in radioactivity. These facts tend to confirm the existence of a 
definite black oxide, which is probably an allotropic modification of 
the green oxide. W. G. 


Isotopy of the Radio-elements and Meitner’s Nucleus 
Model. Maximmian CamMILto NEunURGER (Z. physikal. Chem., 
1921, 99, 161—167).—A theoretical paper in which, on the basis 
of Meitner’s nuclear hypothesis (A., 1921, ii, 293), the author has 
subdivided isotopes into four groups. These are termed isotopes 
of the first, second, third, and fourth order. Isotopes of the first 
order have the same nuclear charge and arrangement of the outside 
eectrons, but different nuclear mass, total number of nuclear 
constituents, arrangement of the nuclear constituents, number of 
each kind of nuclear constituent, and probability of disintegration ; 
radium and meso-thorium-I illustrate this group. Isotopes of the 
second order have the same nuclear charge, arrangement of the 
outside electrons, nuclear mass, and total number of nuclear con- 
stituents, but different numbers of each kind of nuclear constituent, 
arrangement of the nuclear constituents, and probability of dis- 
integration. An example of this class is furnished by ionium 
and uranium-Y. Isotopes of the third order differ only in the 
arrangement of the nuclear constituents and the probability of 
disintegration, all other properties being identical; this is the case 
with radium-D and actinium-B. Isotopes of the fourth order are 
identical in all the properties mentioned ; no examples of this class 
are known. J.F.S. 


Calculation of the Branching Relationships for Dual 
Disintegration and the Meitner Nucleus Model. Maxi. 
MILIAN CAMILLO NEUBURGER (Z. physikal. Chem., 1921, 99, 168— 
l71; cf. Meitner, A., 1921, ii, 293).—A theoretical paper in which 
it is shown that the method of calculation adopted by Smekal 
(A., 1921, ii, 149) for determining the branching relationship is so 
closely dependent on the assumptions made as to the structure of 
the radioactive nucleus, that it cannot possibly be of general use. 
The branching relationship cannot be calculated by this method, 
since it leads to inaccurate values which lead to results opposed to 
the experimental data. The agreement found for the branching 


relationship by this method for the uranium, radium, thorium, 
4*—2 
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and actinium families with the experimentally determined values 
for this relationship is accidental. J. F.S. 


Emissivity of Iron and Copper. K. Lusowsxky (Elektro. 
techn. Z., 1921, 42, 79—81).—The emissivity of both bright and 
blackened iron and copper was determined. Curves are given 
showing the effect of convection currents obtained from a flat 
plate of the material, first perpendicular to, and second in the 
direction of the air stream. Expressed in watts per sq. cm. per ]° 
of temperature excess, the emissivity varies from 0-75 x 10% to 
1-5 x 10-8 under the various conditions. CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS, 


The Effects of Impurities on the Ionisation Potentials 
Measured in Thermionic Valves. L. S. Parmer (Radio Rev, 
1921, 2, 113—125).—The method of investigation used is based on 
a study of the current-voltage curves measured in hard and soft 
3-electrode tubes. The details of the method have been given ina 
previous paper. Certain bends in these curves are interpreted as 
being due to the bombardment of the filament by positive ions. 
The ionisation potentials of helium, mercury, and argon have thus 
been determined. There are variations in the values for the 
ionisation potentials obtained in helium. These are ascribed to 
impurities, and the amount of impurity active accords with the 
values found by Horton in helium (A., 1919, ii, 210; 1920, ii, 660; 
1921, ii, 672). This effect of the impurity also explains the low 
values of the potentials obtained by Stead and Gossling (A., 1920, 
ii, 659). The characteristic of the soft 3-electrode tube can be used 
to determine the resonance and ionising potentials of the contained 
gas. The nature of the gas and presence of the impurities can be 
determined from the critical points of the characteristics. Methods 
of measuring ionisation potentials are liable to error if impurities 
are present. Horton’s previous work is confirmed and the result 
has been extended to argon with traces of mercury. The value 
of the ionisation potential decreases slightly with increase of gas 
pressure, causing changes in the characteristics similar to those for 
impurities. A number of critical potentials obtained for helium 
and argon are given. CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


Estimation of the Radium Content of Radioactive Luminous 
Compounds. E. A. Owen and Winirrep E. Pace (Pro. 
Physical Soc., 1921, 34, 27—82).—The absorption of y-radiation 
in zinc sulphide has been measured by different methods, and its 
value found to be approximately the same by all. No indica- 
tion was observed of the occurrence of an abnormal absorption 
when the radioactive salt was mixed with the sulphide. A table 
has been drawn up which gives the values of the ratio of the true 
to the apparent radium content for tubes of different diameters 
filled with a radioactive luminous compound. This table applies 
to a compound the apparent density of which is 2-03 grams per C.¢. 
The value of the absorption of y-radiation from radium has been 
measured for zinc sulphide (0-101), barium sulphate (0-079), barium 
chloride (0-100), barium carbonate (0-046), lead monoxide (0-294), 
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bismuth sesquioxide (0-206), and uranium pentoxide (0-315). The 
absorption coefficients are given in brackets in cm.1. The mass 


-f absorption coefficient has been calculated in each case, and it is 


shown that the barium salts have nearly the same value, the mean 
value being 0-053. J. F.S. 


Electrical Conductivity of Salts and Mixtures of Salts. 
A. BenratH and K. Drexorr (Z. physikal. Chem., 1921, 99, 
57—70).—The specific conductivity of molten mixtures of potass- 
jum sulphate with sodium sulphate, magnesium sulphate, potass- 
jum fluoride, and lithium sulphate respectively has been determined 
over the whole range of compositions and from the results relation- 
ships to the diagram of condition are drawn. It is shown that the 
conductivity isotherm can be deduced only to a small extent 
from the diagram of condition. It is also shown that the point 
at which the eutectic appears is a well defined conductivity point. 
Pure salts as well as salt compounds change their conductivity 
with temperature according to the formula logk=a+6b7. This 
formula is not generally applicable to mixtures of salts and mixed 
aystals; attempts to obtain a theoretical basis for the formula 
gave the relationship: log k’’+67’’=const. The formula of 
Tubandt, log K=c—d/T, is not generally applicable. For the 
complete explanation of the phenomena, other factors, particularly 
the viscosity, must be known and taken account of in the a 


The Electrical Conductivity of Anhydrides of the Higher 
Fatty Acids. D. Hotpr and Ipa Tacks (Chem. Ztg., 1921, 45, 
1246—1247; cf. A., 1921, i, 842).—The values previously given 
for the molecular conductivity of oleic anhydride and oleic acid 
in acetone, on being adjusted to a dilution of 50 and 8 respectively 
gave 2015x104 and 0-53x10. If it is assumed that these 
two compounds are only slightly dissociated, that is, that the 
molecular conductivity increases proportionally to the square 
root of the dilution, the calculated figure for ,) for oleic acid 
becomes 1-33 10~, a figure not differing very greatly from that 
of the anhydride; the difference may be due to impurities in the 
acetone used. A. R. P. 


Measurement of Dielectric Constants. J. F. Kine and 
W. A. Patrick (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 1835—1843).— 
A bridge method for the measurement of dielectric constants is 


"described in which an arrangement consisting of an electron tube, 


4 condenser, and an induction coil connected in a circuit serve as 
the source of alternating current of symmetrical wave form. 
Preliminary measurements of the dielectric constant of mixtures 
of ethyl alcohol with benzene, ethyl ether, and carbon tetrachloride 
respectively up to 100% by weight of alcohol, are recorded. The 


‘ Hiielectric constant increases with each addition of alcohol to the 


other constituent in a fairly regular manner. J. F.S. 


Electrical Moments of Carbon Monoxide and Dioxide 
Molecules, Hans Weiter (Physikal. Z,, 1921, 22, 643).—The 
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dielectric constants of carbon monoxide and carbon dioxide and 
their dependence on temperature have been determined with 
the object of ascertaining by means of the Debye theory the 
electrical moment of the two gases. The values obtained are 
Hco,= (0-1420-+-0-0017) x 10748, poo =(0-1180-+-0-0016) x 10-48, both of 
which are in good agreement with that calculated from the 
Lorentz-Lorenz formula. : J. F.S8. 


Application of the Theory of Allotropy to Electromotive 
Equilibria. IV. A. Smrrs (Z. physikal. Chem., 1921, 98, 455— 
459; cf. A., 1915, ii, 217; 1916, ii, 77; 1917, ii, 232)—The author 
offers a corrected interpretation of that published (‘‘ Theorie der 
Allotropie,”’ Leipzig, 1921, 403—405) for the electromotive behaviour 
of metals as soon as they are attacked by acids. The H.M.F. of 
M/2-zine sulphate dissolved in water, 0-05N-sulphuric acid, 0-LN., 
0-5N- and 1-0N-sulphuric acid, and N-potassium sulphate has been 
determined at 18° in an atmosphere of nitrogen. The results 
show that the potential of zine is not effected by the presence of 
acid below 0-5N, and from this point upwards the potential is only 
changed by 2 millivolts. Similar experiments are described with 
zinc chloride in hydrochloric acid solutions; here it is shown that 
a concentration of hydrochloric acid of 0-1N is without influence 
on the potential, but that 0-5N and 1-0N cause a change in the 
E.M.F. of 0-021 and 0-038 volt, respectively. J. F.S. 


Electromotive Behaviour of Aluminium. A. Ginturr. 
ScuuuzE (Z. Elektrochem., 1921, 27, 579—582).—A reply to Smits, 
in which the author maintains his previous assertions (cf. this vol., 
ii, 20). J. F.S. 

Electromotive Behaviour of Metallic Compounds with 
Electron Conductivity. G. TrumpLer (Z. physikal. Chem., 
1921, 99, 9—56).—-Metallic or mixed conducting binary compounds 
combined with the metallic component as conductor and immersed 
in a solution of a salt of the metal which is saturated with the 
compound, have a zero potential when measured against the 
metallic component in the same solution. The formula put 
forward previously by Haber for such cases has been confirmed 
in the case of cuprous iodide, and cuprous, lead, and silver sulphides. 
It is also shown that metallic and mixed conducting compounds 
combined with the metallic component as conductor possess the 
same pOdtential as an indifferent electrode (platinum) when im- 
mersed in a solution saturated with these substances and containing 
the negative component both as ion and in the free condition. 
A necessary condition in this case is the stability of the compound 
towards the metallic conductor and the solution. This has been 
investigated in the case of lead, cupric, cuprous, silver, and ferrous 
sulphide against sodium sulphide and polysulphide solutions. 
If in the last case pure electrolytes are used, the free negative 
component has no influence on the potential against the solution; 
this is much more dependent on the concentration of the com- 
ponents in the solution. This has been shown in the cells 
Ag|AgBr|KBr,Br,(sat.); Ag|AglI|KI,I,(sat.). In the case of the 
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mixed conducting silver sulphide in the presence of free sul- 
hur the potential lies between that of the pure components. 
This potential is a characteristic of the mixed conductor. The 
three forms of conductors, metallic, mixed, and electrolytic, are 
characterised by the potential relationship obtained by the above- 
named measurements. From the different behaviour of the 
metallic and electrolytic conductors (compounds) with respect to 
the influence of the negative component on the potential relations 
as obtained by the above method, a fundamental difference of 
the internal structure is deduced, according to which in the pure 
metallic conducting compounds the space lattice points are 
occupied by atoms or molecules and not by ions. They appear, 
in opposition to electrolytes, to be non-polar. It is shown that 
pure cuprous sulphide is an electrolyte, or a mixed conductor 
in which the metallic component of the conductivity is very 
small. The passivity of lead sulphide in solutions of lead salt 
has been investigated and a process for activating the substance 
is put forward. The data in the literature on the solubility of 
lead sulphide and cupric sulphide are corrected. The electro- 
metric determination of the solubility of lead sulphide is not 
possible on account of the complete passivity of the lead electrode 
in sulphide solutions. The solubility product of lead sulphide 
has been determined approximately from the solubility in hydro- 
chloric acid and the value [Pb*’]-[S’’"]=5 x 10° obtained. It is 
shown that cupric sulphide is not stable in sodium sulphide and 
that in the presence of copper only cuprous sulphide can exist in 
sodium sulphide solution, and consequently the measurement 
of the copper potential in sodium sulphide solution does not give 
the solubility product of cupric sulphide (cf. Knox, A., 1908, ii, 830). 
The solubility product of cuprous sulphide is found to be [Cu*]}*[S’’] 
=2x 10-47. J. F. S. 


The ‘‘ Salt Error '’ of the Quinhydrone Electrode. S. P. L. 
SorENSEN, M. SorENSEN, and K. LinDERSTReM-LANnG (Compt. rend. 
Trav. Lab. Carlsberg, 1921, 14, No. 14, pp. 31).—Biilmann’s 
quinhydrone electrode (A., 1921, ii, 372) gives, in the presence of 
sodium chloride, too small a potential (with 3-99N-sodium chloride + 
0-01N-hydrochloric acid 0-6931 volt instead of 0-7044 volt at 18°). 
This is due to a lowering of the solubility of quinhydrone and 
can be overcome by saturating the salt solution with quin- 
hydrone and with one of its constituents, for example, with quinol. 
This and various other questions are discussed theoretically in detail, 
and the theory is verified by experiments. G. B. 


The Quinhydrone Electrode. Ervar BuLMann and Haxon 
Lunp (Ann. Chim., 1921, [ix], 16, 321—340).—It has previously 
been shown (A., 1921, ii, 372) that aqueous solutions of quinhydrone 
may be used for the preparation of reversible electrodes with very 
constant potential, which may serve to determine hydrogen-ion 
concentrations in solutions which are one-tenth molar. Concor- 
dant results are not obtained with stronger solutions. It is possibie 
to construct electrodes, however, in which the electromotive 
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reaction is a transformation of one solid body into another solid 
body. The preparation of such electrodes with benzoquinone- 
quinhydrone and with quinol-quinhydrone’ is described. Such 
electrodes have hydrogenation potentials 7,,=0-7562 and 0-6179, 
respectively. They may be used for measurements over a wide 
range of hydrogen-ion concentration. W. G. 


Electromotive Force produced by the Relative Displace- 
ment of an Electrode and an Electrolyte. Sréran Procopiv 
(J. Chim. Physique, 1921, 19, 121—134).— Itis found that the move. 
ment of an electrode in a liquid gives rise to an E.M.F. of move. 
ment which is general for all metallic electrodes. The dimensions 
of this #.M.F. are determined only by the solution pressure of 
the metal and the osmotic pressure of the metallic ion in the 
solution. The effects produced when a series of metals is moved 
in water, nitric acid, sulphuric acid, salts of the metals, and 
potassium hydroxide have been measured. The phenomenon is 
explained by the existence of a layer of solution round the electrode 
of composition different from that of the rest of the solution. This 
leads to a relationship between the photoelectric Z.M.F. and that of 
movement, and makes it possible to find the effect of movement 
on the electrical resistance of liquids. J. F.S. 


The Overvoltage of the Mercury Cathode. Epcar NEWBERY 
(T., 1922, 121, 7—17). 


Theory of the Electrolytic Ionic Condition and the Calcu- 
lation of the Electrolytic Solution Constants, and of the 
Related Quantities from the Chemical Relationships. Kar. 
FREDENHAGEN (Z. physikal. Chem., 1921, 98, 38—69).—A 
theoretical paper in which it is shown that neither Arrhenius’s 
electrolytic dissociation theory nor Nernst’s theory of solution 
tension furnishes any information on the nature of the ionic con- 
dition or the nature of ionic dissociation. Neither of these theories 
can be directly deduced from the facts of inorganic chemistry, 
and they do not bring these facts into relationship with one another. 
The author has put forward an hypothesis of the ionic condition 
and the electrolytic solution constants which removes the above- 
named defects and shows how ordinary thermal dissociation 
passes into electrolytic dissociation. The hypothesis also shows 
how the solution constants of the elements, and the partition and 
dissociation constants of chemical compounds may be calculated 
from the chemical relationships of the compounds and elements 
and from a factor which expresses the condition of the solvent. 
The hypothesis permits a qualitative deduction of the elcctrical 
and dielectrical behaviour of conductors of the second class. . 

a. ¥. &. 


An Electrolytic Current Intensification Effect, a New 
Electrolytic Displacement Effect, and the Connexion between 
Electrolysis and the Emission of Electrons ina Vacuum. II. 
D. ReicHinstTEIn and F. Kizment (Z. physikal. Chem., 1921, 99, 
275—289 ; cf. A., 1921, ii, 729).—A continuation of work previously 
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published (Joc. cit.). It is shown that in a closed circuit by means 
of superimposed alternating current a stronger direct current can 
be produced, the work from which can be greater than that of 
the alternating current used to generate it. The action of a high 
frequency current on an electrolytic cell is not a specific high 
frequency action; qualitatively, it is the same as that of a low 
frequency current. All passivity phenomena, both anodic and 
cathodic, show on superposing an alternating current on the direct 
current a decrease of the direct current polarisation, and thereby 
allow themselves to be used as detectors or current intensifiers. 
Using the commutator method, an intensification of two hundred 
times has been obtained and the experiments indicate that this 
may be still further increased. A new experiment with a highly 
evacuated electron tube is described, which indicates that after 
removal of the polarisation it is possible to generate cathode rays 
with low potentials and cold electrodes. J. F.S. 


Applicability of the Gas Laws to Strong Electrolytes. II. 
J.N. Bronstep (K. Danske Videnskab. Selskab., Math.-fys. Medd., 
1920, 3, 1—21; cf. A., 1920, ii, 78)—By a modification of the 
original electrometric method, consisting in the use of a streaming 
edectrode, H.M.F. determinations have been carried out with one 
dectrolyte dissolved in a concentrated solution of another. Cells 


; solvent (n—c,) | solvent (n—c,) 
of the type : Ag, AgCl | chloride (c,) 1 diakie te 2/1 AgCl,Ag and 


solvent (n—c,)|solvent (n—c,) 

Ag| silver salt (c) silver salt (co) |Ag ween emngioged. Supyest 
is afforded to the theory that the simple gas laws are valid for 
ions present in salt solutions the concentrations of which are large 
in comparison with that of the ions concerned. Conditions under 
which the law fails to apply are discussed, and the results of 
Loomis, Essex, and Meacham (A., 1917, ii, 353), that slight changes 
in the activity coefficient occur with varying concentrations, are 
confirmed. CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


Newer Investigations on the Anomaly of the Strong 
Electrolytes. Lupwic Esrrt (Jahrb. Radioaktiv. Elektronik, 
1921, 18, 134—196)—An alphabetical bibliography of the work 
on strong electrolytes is given. The whole subject of the behaviour 
of strong electrolytes is discussed under the headings (i) chief 
anomalies, and (ii) the hypothesis of complete dissociation of the 
strong electrolytes and the activity of electrical forces between the 
ions. J. F.S. 


Transport Numbers of Sulphuric Acid by the Concentra- 
tion Cell Method. Atrrep L. Ferauson and Westry G. FRancr 
(J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 2150—2160)—A method is 
described for the determination of the transport numbers of a 
wni-bivalent electrolyte by measurement of the potentials of con- 
centration cells. The transport number of the anion of sulphuric 
acid for concentrations between 0°1M and 0:01. has been measured 
and found to be 0°1868-+-0°0007 at 25°. This value is compared 
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with the values obtained by other investigators. It is shown that 
the dissociation values determined from freezing-point data are 
more satisfactory for calculating the potentials of concentration 
cells than those obtained from conductivity data. A correction 
to the formula for the potential of a concentration cell has been 
developed which takes into account the undissociated part of the 
acid. It is shown that the concentration cell method is entirely 
satisfactory for the determination of the transport numbers of 
sulphuric acid. J. F.S. 


Influence of Gelatin on the Transport Numbers of Sulphuric 
Acid. Atrrep L. Fercuson and WEsLEY G. FRANCE (J. Amer, 
Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 2161—2171).—The effect of gelatin on the 
transport numbers of gelatin has been investigated. It is shown 
that the addition of sulphuric acid up to 20% increases the transport 
number of the anion of sulphuric acid (0°1—0°01M) from 0°187 in 
the absence of gelatin to 0°685 in the presence of 20%, gelatin. 
The effective concentration of 0°1M and 0:01M sulphuric acid 
solution is reduced by the addition of gelatin. The conductivities 
of sulphuric acid are reduced by the addition of gelatin. An 
hypothesis is put forward to account for the action of gelatin in 
the presence of electrolytes. J. FS. 


Electro-osmosis. A. H. W. ArEen (Chem. Weekblad, 192), 
18, 690—692).—The theory of electro-osmosis of liquids through 
porous solids is discussed, and the volume passing in unit time 
shown to be directly proportional to the current density, the 
dielectric constant of the liquid and the potential difference between 
the liquid and the porous material, and inversely proportional to 
the viscosity and conductivity of the liquid. The various attempted 
technical applications of the phenomenon, and of kataphoresis 
(which term is restricted to the motion of solid particles suspended 
in a liquid under the influence of the electric field) are described. 

8. I. L. 


Some Electro-osmotic Experiments with de MHaen's 
Membrane Filters. P. H. Pravusnirz (Kolloid Z., 1921, 29, 
293—309).—The electro-osmosis of water, solutions of ammonia, 
sulphuric acid, ammonium sulphate, sodium sulphate, potassium 
ferricyanide, and aluminium sulphate, through de Haen filters 
for varying size of pores, has been investigated at 25° and under 
a pressure of 43 cm. of water. It is shown that the de Haen filters 
are particularly well adapted to the study of the influcnce of 
electrolytes on electro-endosmosis. Filters of medium-sized pores 
(Nos. 20 and 320) when 5 em. thick allow 100—500 c.c. of water 
to pass per hour under the pressure used in the experiments. Dis- 
tilled water (A=6 x 10) travels toward the cathode through the mem- 
brane under a current of 100 volts and about 0°1 ampere at the rate 
of 1—2 litres perhour. The addition of sulphuric acid to the anode 
compartment, or any addition of thorium chloride or aluminium 
sulphate, reduces the electro-endosmosis to values below that of 
water and in cases may produce even a weak anodic endosmosis. In 
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other cases, the addition of electrolytes brings about an increased 
cathodic endosmosis, in which the amount of water transported 
varies with the time the current is flowing and the nature and 
concentration of the electrolyte. It is shown that, in general, 
with an electrical conductivity of 200—400 x 10° and a consump- 
tion of energy of 0°01—0°06 KWdH_/litre of transported liquid, 
8—16 litres/hour of liquid can be made to pass through a dia- 
phragm of 100cm.?. It is not always necessary that the electrolyte 
should pass through the membrane as such; particularly in the 
case of ammonia it is shown that the addition of the base to the 
cathode compartment can bring about a very considerable endos- 
mosis of the water, which is to be attributed to the wandering in 
the opposite direction of those ions which are responsible for the 
discharging of the membrane. ‘The transport of the SQ,-ion 
through a de Haen membrane from negative to positive compart- 
ments brings about a considerable passage of water from the 
positive to the negative compartment. In every case there is 
an optimum electrolyte concentration, and if this is exceeded 
anomalies occur which are found to be connected closely with the 
electrical conductivity. The discharge of the membrane is held 
to be due in all probability to the adsorption of hydroxyl ions, 
for all processes which effect a reduction of the hydroxyl-ion 
concentration also effect a reduction of the electro-endosmosis 
(cf. D.R.-P. 333575, 1919). J. F.S. 


Attainment of Constant High Temperatures. E. Mosrr 
(Z. angew. Chem., 1921, 34, 625).—The apparatus or object to be 
maintained at constant temperature is immersed in paraffin con- 
tained in a cylindrical glass vessel surrounded by an outer glass 
vessel of similar shape but enlarged to a spherical form at the 
bottom to accommodate a liquid of suitable boiling point, which 
is kept in ebullition so that its vapour surrounds the inner vessel. 
The two vessels are sealed together round the top except where a 
tube serves to connect the vapour jacket with a reflux condenser. 
The lower end of the condenser tube projects downwards for some 
distance into the vapour jacket and the vapour enters it through 
a lateral orifice. The end of the tube is drawn out to a jet and 
disposed vertically above the boiling liquid. By this arrangement 
the condensed liquid is warmed again before it falls back into the 
jacket and is prevented from falling on the hot walls of the vessels. 
Liquids of high boiling point, such as ethyl benzoate, b. p. 212-5°, 
have been successfully used in the outer vessel. J. H. L. 


The Expansions of some Refractory Materials at High 
Temperatures. B. Boaircn (Compt. rend., 1921, 173, 1358— 
1360).—The expansion curves for bauxite, clay, silica, chromite, 
and magnesia over the temperature range 0° to 1600° are given. | 
The smallest expansion was shown by the bauxite, which is suitable 
for use in furnaces subject to sudden changes in temperature. 
Silica showed the most irregular expansion; it expanded rapidly 
up to 600° and then only very slowly, and above 1000° showed 
a slight contraction. The curve shows two singular points at 210° 
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and 570° respectively, which are the transformation points of 
cristobalite and quartz. Furnaces constructed with such bricks 
must only be heated up very slowly, the temperature rise being 


less than 50° per hour. ‘The curve for the clay bricks is intermediate f; 


between the curves for bauxite and silica. Magnesia and chromite 
showed the biggest expansions, and such bricks are only suitable 
for the construction of furnaces in continuous work. W. G. 


Coefficient of Expansion of Molten Salts. W. Herz (Z, 
physikal. Chem., 1921, 98, 98—102).—In previous papers (A., 1914, 
ii, 25, 245; 1921, ii, 381) it has been shown that Mendeléev’s equa. 
tion is true for the expansion of normal organic liquids. In the 
present paper, the equation has been applied to the molten inorganic 
substances, sodium molybdate, lithium nitrate, sodium nitrate, 
rubidium bromide, cesium nitrate, potassium tungstate, cesium 
iodide, potassium molybdate, sodium tungstate, rubidium fluoride, 
cesium sulphate, and thallous nitrate. The data employed are 
taken from the work of Jaeger (A., 1918, ii, 33). The densities 
calculated by the Mendeléev formula agree in most cases to about 
1 per 1800 with the experimental values. The only cases where 


divergence is shown are thallous nitrate and sodium tungstate, §- 


and here it is not much greater than in the other cases. The 
density values calculated by the Mendeléev equation are compared 
with those calculated by Jaeger (loc. cit.) by a single constant 
formula for cesium iodide and rubidium fluoride, and by a two 
constant formula for cesium sulphate and the value of the single 
constant Mendeléev formula demonstrated. J. F.S. 


General Methods for the Determination of the True Mole- 
cular Constitution of Pure Substances and their Mixtures. 
Mario Basto WAGNER (Z. physikal. Chem., 1921, 98, 81—93).—A 
theoretical paper in which the author differentiates between the 
thermodynamics of mixtures treated in connexion with their 
independent components and the thermodynamics of mixtures 
treated in connexion with their true components. The advantages 
and drawbacks of both methods of treatment are explained and 
the nature of the results obtainable is pointed out in each case. 
The various properties which may be used in the determination 
of constitution are enumerated and their application is indicated. 
These include volume, heat change, vapour pressure, solubility, 
freezing point, boiling point, specific heat, compressibility, thermal 
coefficient of expansion, and osmotic pressure. The properties, 
dielectric constant, viscosity, refraction, and surface tension do 
not permit conclusions being drawn which may be used in the 
second method of treatment. J. F.S. 


Thermodynamics of Mixtures. IX. Mario Basto WaGNER 
(Z. physikal. Chem., 1921, 98, 151—156; cf. A., 1921, ii, 375).—A 
theoretical paper in which the theory of the heat of mixtures is 
developed on the basis of the thermodynamics of mixtures treated 
in connexion with the true components (cf. preceding abstract). 


J. F.S. 
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Theory of Equations of State. II. Mario Basto WAGNER 


fh(Z. physikal. Chem., 1921, 98, 244—251; cf. preceding abstract).— 


The hypothesis developed previously is extended. The present 
paper deals with the theory of the heat of vaporisation and the 
internal pressure. é. F..E. 


Equation of Condition of Nitrogen at Small Pressures 


and Low Temperatures. R. Barrers and A. EvcoKxen (Z. 
physikal. Chem., 1921, 98, 70—79).—The equation of condition of 
nitrogen has been measured by means of a constant pressure gas 
thermometer between the temperatures 90° and 76° Abs. and 
between the pressures 0-5 and 1-0 atm. The results are repre- 
sented by means of an empirical formula for the correction quantity 
B' of the form v=RT/p—RTB’. This formula has been used to 
calculate the molecular heat of nitrogen for the ideal gas con- 
ditions, and the value 6-873 obtained for C,. This value is 0-07 cal., 
or 1% lower than that (6-944 cal.) demanded by the classical theory, 
whilst the Berthelot equation of condition leads to a value 0-2 cal. 
lower than the classical value for the temperature 92° Abs. A 
comparison of the reduced B’ values for a range of temperature 
shows that the curves for hydrogen and nitrogen cannot be brought 
into coincidence, but that at low temperatures they diverge. 


Equation of Condition. II. Principal Equation of Con- 
dition. III. Principal Equation of Condition and the 
Equation of Condition for Individual Substances. IV. 
Compressibility Equations of Liquids. A. Wout (Z. physikal. 
Chem., 1921, 99, 207—225, 226—233, 234—241; cf. A., 1914, ii, 
430)—A series of theoretical papers in the first of which the author 
further develops the equation of condition previously published 
(loc. cit.). The various relationships brought out by this equation 
are considered and compared with the equations of van der Waals 
and Kamerlingh Onnes. In the second paper, equations of 
condition are developed and considered for helium, hydrogen, 
water, and ethyl alcohol. The third paper deals with compressi- 
bility equations for liquids, particularly highly compressed sub- 
stances. The substances ethyl ether, carbon dioxide, and hydrogen 
are considered. J. F.S. 


Extension of Ebullioscopy and its Application to Binary 
Mixtures. Ernst BeckMANN and Orro Lisscus (Z. physikal. 
Chem., 1921, 98, 438—454).—The authors have combined the 
Raoult equation P=P,[N/(N-+-n)] with Dalton’s law P=B[N'/ 
(V’+-n’)] to form the equation P,[N /(N-+-n)]=B[N'/(N’+-n’)] and 
shown that this equation may be used generally in the ebullioscopy 
of binary mixtures, and may be extended to meet complicated 
cases, since the determination of the absolute boiling point fixes 
the value of P, with the help of vapour pressure tables or formule. 
The introduction of the boiling point difference A and the ebullio- 
scopic constant H leads to a special ebullioscopic equation 
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A=E(n—n’'), which may only be used for small A values. If in 
either of the above equations n or n’ is given the value zero, the 
two limiting cases are obtained, in which the second component 
(represented by small letters) is non-volatile or is not soluble in 
the first component. J. F.S. 


A Vapour Pressure Formula with a General Integration 
Constant. F. A. Hencier (Z. physikal. Chem., 1921, 98, 1—13).— 
A theoretical paper in which the constants of a previously pub. 
lished rule (A., 1920, ii, 732) for the comparison of the vapour 
pressure curves of two substances, log 7';=a log T',+-6, have been 
brought into relationship with the Trouton constants. From this 
relationship a vapour pressure formula has been deduced which 
contains two specific constants and has the form log piatim.) = —k/T"+ 
4-6222. The formula holds, in comparison with other two constant 
vapour pressure formule, over greater temperature ranges and is 
characterised by the fact that the integration constant is the same 
for all substances. The index n is shown to be equal to 4/(v—v’)p . K 
where K has the same value for all substances, and consequently 
4/(v—v’)p may be calculated from the above formula; on the other 
hand, n may be determined from /(v—v’)p or 4/RT'’. To calculate 
the actual formula, two vapour pressure determinations are neces- 
sary, or the knowledge of one vapour pressure point and the molecular 
latent heat of vaporisation at the same pressure. The formula is 
shown to be equally true for sublimation pressures, and it may 
also be applied to decomposition pressures. J. F.S. 


Theory of Binary Mixtures. VII. Mixtures of Ethyl 
Ether and Bromoform. F. DoLEezaLeK and M. Scuuuze (2. 
physikal. Chem., 1921, 98, 395—429; cf. A., 1920, ii, 32).—The 
vapour pressure of a series of mixtures of ethyl ether and bromo- 
form has been determined at 25° and 75° ; the contraction on mixing, 
the coefficient of expansion, and the density of the mixtures have 
been determined at 25°. The results show that on mixing the 
components a mutual partial complex formation occurs. The 
resulting compound consists of one molecule of ether and one 
molecule of bromoform; it occurs in the solution in a dissociated 
condition and on heating it decomposes. Bromoform itself is 
strongly associated, but with decreasing concentration the associa- 
tion decreases. The vapour pressure was determined by a new 
static method. A theory is developed whereby the molecular 
constitution may be calculated from the vapour pressure measure- 
ments. From two measured vapour pressures the combination 
constant K and the association constant k were determined, and 
from these the molecular constitution of the mixture was calculated 
for 25°. The results show that at 25° bromoform consists of 65% 
of bimolecules and that in the mixture of 1 mol. of ether and 1 mol. 
of bromoform, 23° of the equi-molecular compound is present. 
The vapour pressure for all mixtures has been calculated from the 
molecular composition, and found to be in good agreement with 
the experimental values. A marked contraction occurs on mixing 
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If in gether and bromoform ; the contraction curve is strongly depressed 
the 2 account of the association of the bromoform. The contraction 
has been calculated on the basis of the theory and found to agree 
with the observed contraction. From the coefficient of expansion 
S the contraction at 15°, 20°, and 30° has been calculated. From 
' [the contraction at 25°, the density of the mixtures was calculated, 
tion } and the results show that the measurement of volume change by 
3).— the differential method is the most exact for the measurement of 


pub. easily volatile liquid mixtures. J.F-.S. 
Bad Vapour Pressure of Binary Mixtures. Grruarpt C. 


this SScHMIDT (Z. physikal. Chem., 1921, 99, 71—86).—A new simple 
vhich ¢tatic method of measuring the vapour pressure of liquids is 
qu. ¥described. It is shown that the dynamic method of measuring 
+ [the vapour pressure of mixtures gives only moderate results and 
then only when the experiments are made under definite conditions, 
and it is inferior in every way to the new static method. The 
p .K fapour pressures of the following mixtures, benzene—ethyl ether, 
benzene—chloroform, benzene—methyl acetate, methyl acetate— 
other §cthy! acetate, benzene—carbon disulphide, benzene—toluene, toluene— 
ulate ¢2%bon disulphide, ethyl alcohol—methyl alcohol, benzene—methyl 
alcohol, chloroform-—carbon disulphide, and acetone—chloroform 
have been measured up to a pressure of 4 atmospheres. By plotting 
the molecular compositions as abscisse and the vapour pressures 
as ordinates, it is found that at all temperatures (20—100°) mixtures 
g,° fofethyl alcohol and methyl alcohol give a straight line. Mixtures of 
benzene and ether and of benzene and chloroform give approximately 
thy! straight lines up to 30°, but at higher temperature curves which 
; (JZ, te convex to the abscissa axis, and the higher the temperature 
the greater the convexity. Mixtures of acetone and chloroform at 0° 
give a straight line, and at higher temperatures curves convex to 
the abscissa axis, which become more convex as the temperature 
israised. Mixtures of benzene and toluene, ethyl acetate and methyl 
acetate, and benzene and methyl acetate at low temperatures give 
straight lines, but at higher temperatures the curves are concave 
to the abscissa axis and the concavity becomes greater as the 
temperature is raised. Mixtures of benzene and carbon disulphide, 
toluene and carbon disulphide, chloroform and carbon disulphide, and 
benzene and methyl alcohol, give at 0° curves which are concave to 
the abscissa axis, and the higher the temperature the greater the 
concavity, this being particularly noticeable in the case of benzene— 
. Juethyl alcohol. From the fact that the higher the temperature 
the greater the concavity or conyexity, the conclusion can be drawn 
that for every liquid mixture there is a temperature at which the 
lationship between the vapour pressure and the molecular com- 
position may be represented by a straight line, generally speaking 
_ [his occurs at low temperatures. It is shown that a series of deduc- 
fons from Dolezalek’s theory of binary solutions, which refer to 
the influence of temperature on the course of the isotherms, are 
lot confirmed by the experiments. Consequently the theory 
fannot be maintained. J. F.S. 


ixing 
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Intersecting Vapour Pressure Curves and Deductions 
therefrom. Carl voN RECHENBERG (Z. physikal. Chem., 1921, 
99, 87—104).—A large number of pairs of substances are recorded 
for which the vapour pressure curves intersect. From a comparison 
of the intersecting vapour pressure curves the following conclusions 
are drawn. All liquid and solid substances consist of large 
molecular complexes of undetermined variable composition of 
different stability, and present as many classes of compounds as 
they have different molecular types. Every individual com. 
pound behaves in a characteristic manner. The division of liquids 
into associated and non-associated groups from surface tension 
measurements is incorrect. All compounds are associated, but the 
so-called associated compounds are more loosely combined. The 
sub-division only separates the most divergent compounds, but 
does not take account of the intermediate and transition com. 
pounds. A table is drawn up of the various aggregates according 
to the increase of vapour pressure with increase of temperature. 
The table is very similar to Rothmund’s solubility table, from 
which it follows that vapour formation and solubility are parallel 
phenomena and must be due to the same cause. J. F.S. 


Vaporisation of Solutions of Liquid Pairs possessing 
Intersecting Vapour Pressure Curves. CARL VON RECHENBERG 
(Z. physikal. Chem., 1921, 99, 105—115; cf. preceding abstract)— 
The Bancroft rule, that liquids with intersecting vapour pressure 
curves form solutions with a characteristic point, has been con- 
firmed, when notice is taken of the fact that the property of the 
characteristic solution only obtains inside a limited pressure region. 
A large number of homogeneous mixtures with intersecting vapour 
pressure curves are tabulated with the minimum boiling point and 


the concentration of the characteristic fraction at 760 mm. 
J.F.S. 


Distillation and Rectification. L. Gay (Chim. et Ind., 1921, 


6, 567—578 ; cf. this vol., ii, 85).—In order to obtain the maximum § . 


efficiency from a column, ceteris paribus, the higher the ten- 
perature of the initial mixture the lower should be the level of its 
introduction into the distillation apparatus. This level should be 
such that an initial liquid or gaseous mixture meets a liquid o 
gaseous mixture of approximately the same composition in the 
column. If the liquid mixture is at its boiling point, or rather if 
the gaseous mixture is at its condensation point, then the com- 
position of the two mixtures is identical. The determination of 
the minimum intensity of heat and the minimum number of com- 
partments of the column necessary for an initial gaseous mixture 


has been carried out in a similar manner to that used for an initial}. 


liquid mixture (loc. cit.), and applied to the separation of practically 
pure water and alcohol from any gaseous mixture of water and 
alcohol at 95°. The determination of the minimum intensity 


heat necessary to remove a trace of impurity from a +k has§ 


also been carried out. F. M. RB. 
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tions} Heat of Formation of Silver Iodide. Huau Srorr TAYLOR 
1921, and WILLIAM THEODORE ANDERSON, jun. (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 
orded #1921, 43, 2014—-2017).—Braune and Koref’s calorimetric measure- 
TISON F nent of the heat of formation of silver iodide (A., 1914, ii, 536), 
‘Sion fusing N-potassium cyanide instead of 3N-solutions as solvent for 
large silver iodide, have been repeated. The result 15,100 cal. per mol. of 
mn of silver iodide has been obtained, which confirms Braune and Koref’s 
value. J. F. S. 


quid) Relationship between Heat of Solution and Heat of Fusion 
Nsi0n § of Organic Substances. GrorG GEHLHorr (Z. physikal. Chem., 
1921, 98, 252—259).—The heat of solution of naphthalene, diphenyl, 
The diphenylamine, azobenzene, «-naphthylamine, #-naphthylamine, 
» but urethane, paraffin (wax), nitronaphthalene, nitrophenol, m-dinitro- 
Com Fhenzene, phenol, menthol, thymol, pyrogallol, resorcinol, citric 
rding § xcid, and chloral hydrate has been determined in 1—3°% solutions 
ature. § in the solvents water, benzene, ethyl ether, alcohol, carbon disulphide, 
acetone, amyl acetate, aniline, chloroform, and acetic acid. The 
allel f sults show that for a series of substances, particularly hydro- 
8. carbons, aromatic amines, urethane, and azobenzene, the heat of 
._fsolution in various solvents is practically identical with the heat 
SSINE Hof fusion. Organic substances containing the hydroxyl group give 
very different values for the heat of solution and the heat of fusion, 
whilst substances containing the nitro-group take up an intermediate 
position between the other substances. The heat of solution of 
the sodium, potassium, and ammonium haloids has been deter- 
mined in aqueous solution, and the results are discussed in con- 
nexion with the structures and space lattices of these salts. 
mgt J. F.S. 


Heats of Solution and of Transformation of the Acido- 
and Aquo-cobalt Pentammines. ArtHuR B. Lams and JOHN 
P. Simmons (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 2188—2199).—A method 
of calorimetry has been developed in which only observations on 

asilver coulometer and of time and electrical resistance are required. 
‘Blt is shown that the same cobalt sulphide, Co,S,, is produced 
ld be by the action of sodium sulphide on chloro- and aquo-pentammine- 

cobalt chloride in aqueous solution. The solubility of chloro- 
pentamminecobalt chloride in water at 0°, 30°, and 50° has been 
determined, and the values 2-244, 6°047, and 10°01, respectively, 
have been obtained in grams per litre. The heat of solution has 
been calculated from these data and the value 13,440 cal. obtained, 
Which is in fair agreement with the experimental value, 12,400 cal. 
The heats of solution of a number of acido- and aquo-pentammine- 
cobalt salts in water have been measured. The following values 
are found at 25°, in cals., chloro-chloride, —12,420; aquo-chloride, 
—6,460; bromo-bromide, —12,660; aquo-bromide, —9,220; 
uitrato-nitrate, —14,900; and aquo-nitrate, —15,300. The heat 
of reaction of solutions of pentammine salts with solutions of 
sodium sulphide has been measured at 25° and that of the 
‘olid salts with sodium sulphide solutions calculated. The 
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following values in cals. at 25° are obtained, chloro-chloride, 
15,070; aquo-chloride, 12,930; bromo-bromide. 13,290; aquo. 
bromide, 11,600; nitrato-nitrate, 12,340, and aquo-nitrate, 11,860, 
From these results the heat of transformation of the acido-salt to 
the aquo-salt in each case has been calculated, and the value; 
chloride, 2,140 cal.; bromide, 1,690 cal., and nitrate, 480 cal, 
have been obtained. J. F.S. 


Heat of Wetting of Silica Gel. W. A. Parrick and F. Vf; 


Grim (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 2144—2150).—The heat 
change occasioned by wetting silica gels with water, ethyl alcohol, 
benzene, carbon tetrachloride, and aniline, respectively, has been 
determined at 25°. The quantity of liquid used in each experiment 
was 50°07 c.c. and the amount of gel 2°3—2°5 grams. The follow. 
ing values in cals./gram of gel were obtained : water, 19°22; alcohol, 
22°63; benzene, 11°13; carbon tetrachloride, 8°42, and aniline, 
17°54. The heats of wetting have been discussed and found to 
be in keeping with the changes of surface energy. J. FS. 


Viscosity of Gelatin Sols. Rosert H. Bocue (J. Amer, 
Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 1764—1773).—A number of experiments 
have been effected with gelatin sols to determine the relation 
between viscosity and concentration. The data obtained have 
been applied to Hatschek’s formula for the viscosity of emulsoids, 
and it is shown that the value of A’/A, representing the volume 
occupied per unit weight of dispersed phase, is not a constant 
with varying concentration, but rises regularly to a maximum 
and thereafter regularly diminishes with increasing concentration. 
This behaviour is noticed also in the case of other colloids. A 
tentative explanation is presented based on the effect which increas- 
ing concentrations of dispersed phase will have on the surface 
tension of the dispersion medium. Assuming the equilibrium, 
surface tension — solvation potential, an empirical relation is 
developed which, with a fair degree of accuracy, defines the equi- 
librium. At very high concentrations, a reversal of phase 
probably occurs, at which no expressions yet developed adequately 
represent the relations involved. A high degree of solvation is 
shown to be indicated by a high coefficient of viscosity, that is, 
solvation and viscosity are parallel functions. Isoelectric gelatin 
at a hydrogen-ion concentration 2x10 is shown to have the 
lowest viscosity and the lowest degree of solvation, gelatin chloride 
at a hydrogen-ion concentration 3°1 x 10“ the highest, and calcium 


gelatinate at a hydrogen-ion concentration 2°5 x 10~ is intermediate. f s 


If an excess of acid is allowed to remain in the gelatin solution, 
even although the acid be of very low concentration, the viscosity 
and degree of solvation will be reduced. J. F.S. 


A New Viscostalagmometer for the Estimation of Surface 
Tension and Viscosity of Liquids of Very Different Limpidity. 
I. Trause (Biochem. Z., 1921, 120, 106—107).—The essential 
feature consists in the adaptation to the ordinary form of stalagmo- 
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meter of five interchangeable ground-in mouth-pieces of differ- 
ing capillary bore, thus allowing measurements to be performed 


with the same apparatus on liquids of a great range of fluidities. 
H. K. 


Ionisation and Surface Activity of Aqueous Solutions of 
Aliphatic Acids. WitH. WINDIscH and Pui. OsswaLp (Z. 
physikal. Chem., 1921, 99, 172—188).—The connexion between 
ionisation and surface activity of organic acids has been investigated. 
It is shown that of N/10-acid or alkali when added to an aqueous 
solution acts only as a diluent, that is, the surface activity is 
independent of the hydrogen-ion concentration. Experiments 
have been made to determine the concentration of acids of different 
strengths, such as hydrochloric, formic, and acetic acids, which 
must be added to solutions of nonoic acid so that the same size 
of drops may be obtained, and also the concentrations of these 
acids which will produce the same colour with methyl-orange 
solution. It is shown that free nonoic acid in aqueous solution is 
10% dissociated, and therefore the addition of acid increases its 
surface activity. The simultaneous presence of sodium chloride is 
without action on the activity. With continued addition of acid, 
the size of the drops sinks to a constant minimum. A solution 
of sodium nonoate exhibits a small activity, because through 
hydrolysis a small quantity of acid exists in the free condition. 
By the addition of a small quantity of alkali, the free molecules 
are ionised and the size of the drop sinks to that of water. An 
addition of hydrochloric acid produces fresh acid molecules, and 
the size of the drop sinks to a minimum, which is reached when 
all the aliphatic acid ions have disappeared. Consequently it 
follows that the surface activity of aqueous solutions of aliphatic 
acids is due to ionisation processes, and the possibility of calculating 
the size of the drops due to the action of various additions is pointed 
out. J. F.S. 


High Pressure due to Adsorption, and the Density and 
Volume Relations of Charcoal. Wii1tiam D. Harkins and 
D. T. Ewina (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 1787—1802).—The 
present paper furnishes evidence in favour of the hypothesis pre- 
viously expressed (A., 1921, ii, 87) by the authors, which states 
that the liquids which penetrate into charcoal are compressed by 
a force due to molecular attraction, which acts as a pressure of 
many thousand atmospheres (20,000 or more). The present paper 
shows that it is the liquid in the micro-pores and not the macro- 
pores which is compressed, and consequently the pressure would 
probably be much greater than the figure mentioned. Not only 
charcoal but other porous substances and fine powders should 
exert this compressive effect, but to a much smaller extent. A 
number of experiments are described in which the compression 
is demonstrated by volume changes, but the values measured 
ave not exceeded 72 atms. Ethyl ether, which is much more 
compressible than water, occupies a volume in charcoal which is 
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about 10°% less than that occupied by the amount of water which§. F 
outside the charcoal is equal in volume to the ether. It is probablegthe 
that the water in the micro-pores is compressed by about 25°, orf: 
more, whilst the ether is compressed by 40%. The liquids in thefAD. 
macro-pores of the diameter 1:°2x10% cm. are not compressedf{t0l 
sufficiently to produce a noticeable effect on the volume. Thegthe 
true volume relations in 1 ¢.c. of a characteristic coconut shel|finel 
charcoal are 0°28 c.c. micro-pores, 0°18 ¢.c. macro-pores, 0°54 c.¢, 
carbon, which give a density of 1°60 for the carbon. The density§\ 
of the lumps of such a charcoal is 0°866. Charcoals which ari 
inactive as adsorbents of gases do not exert a compressive effect 
on the adsorbed liquids of a sufficiently high magnitude to be 
very evident, although there appears to be a slight effect of this 
nature. The densities of the carbon in the two inactive wood 
charcoals investigated are 1°65 and 1°50. When coconut-shell 
charcoals alone are considered, it is found that the lower the apparent 
density in an organic liquid, the less is the adsorptive action on 
vapours, and it is indicated that this relation may be expected to 
hold better the more compressible the liquid which is adsorbed, 
so that either ethyl ether or pentane or another highly compressible 
liquid should be used in such tests. Simple thermodynamic equa- 
tions are given for the heat of immersion or adsorption of a plane 
surface. Whilst there is probably no definite area of surface 
inside a lump of charcoal, a definition for an apparent area may 
be given. The one chosen here is that the apparent area witl 
respect to the heat of immersion is the area of the plane surface 
of carbon which will develop the same amount of heat on immer. 
sion as is equal to that developed by the immersion of 1 gram df 
the charcoal in the same liquid. Since the film in the charcoal is 
probably a number of molecules thick, this apparent area is prob-f; 
ably larger than corresponds with the carbon surface. This method 
indicates that the area of 1 gram of charcoal is 120 sq. metres. 
The magnitude of the heat of immersion of liquids on mercury i8§ The 
3°3 x 10-6 cal. for octane and 3°25 x 10° cal. for isobutyl alcohol. fnot 
J. FS. 


The Origin of the Potential Differences Responsible for 
Anomalous Osmosis. Jacqurs Lozs (J. Gen. Physiol., 192l, 
4, 213-—226).—If a collodion bag, coated on the inside with proteit 
(gelatin) separate two identical acid solutions and a neutral salt 
be added to the inside, the rate of diffusion inwards through the 
membrane is a minimum at the isoelectric point of the proteil, 
increases with the acidity to a maximum, and then decreases. 
The potential difference between the two solutions varies similarly. 
In the absence of protein, these characteristic variations are not 
obtained. The anomalous variation of the votential difference 
apparently a consequence of the Donnan equilibrium betweet 
solution and protein, and this potential difference causes electrical 
endosmosis, and hence the irregular rates of diffusion. The potentiel 
difference is also influenced by the diffusion potential, but this 
exists although no protein is present. W, O. K. 
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which|. Penetration of Electrolytes into Gels. III. Influence of 
obablegthe Concentration of the Gel on the Coefficient of Diffusion 
5%, or of Sodium Chloride. WaLTER STILES and GILBERT SMITHSON 
in thegADAtR (Biochem. J., 1921, 15, 620—626).—The coefficient of diffusion 
resse(gitom normal solution into gelatin and agar gels was measured b 
_ Theffthe indicator method previously described (A., 1920, ii, 235). With 
t shellfincreasing concentration of gel, the coefficient of diffusion at first 
54 c.cgiecreases rapidly according to an exponential relation, but with 
lensity wncentrations above 2% the curve connecting coefficient of diffu- 
ch areqsion and concentration is approximately a straight line. It is 
effectfshown how this result can be harmonised with the relation between 
to be§iffusion and viscosity found by Einstein, Sutherland, and von 
of thisgSmolukowski. The diffusion coefficients found when extrapolated 
wood§ior diffusion in water are about 7°5% higher than those obtained 
t-shellfirom the results of Oholm (A., 1905, ii, 147). This is attributed 
parent {to the fact that in Uholm’s experiments the salt concentration refers 
ion ongt0 ionised-+-un-ionised salt, whereas the authors measure only the 
ted toate of penetration of the ions, which diffuse about twice as fast 
orbed,§4s the un-ionised salt. 
essible The resistance which even a stiff jelly offers to salt diffusion is 
equa. quite small; the rate is reduced by less than 2% for each gram 
plane§ f gelatin added to 100 c.c. when the concentration were & 


surface 
a mayf Penetration of Electrolytes into Gels. IV. Diffusion of 
» with{Sulphates. Warr Stites (Biochem. J., 1921, 15, 629—635).— 


urfaceIn 05% agar, ammonium, potassium, sodium, and magnesium 
mmet-§ sulphates diffuse almost as fast as in pure water. In 10% gelatin, 
am offthe rate is decreased by about 25%. The diffusion coefficient of 
coal isfcopper sulphate in agar is considerably greater than in water, 
prob-fand in 10% gelatin less than in water, but still greater than the 
ethodf values for other sulphates indicate. The abnormal results of von 
retres.§ Firth and Bubanovié (A., 1920, ii, 94) have not been confirmed. 
ury 8§The comparatively small uptake of sulphates by plant tissue is 


ar not to be explained on the basis of retarded diffusion through a gel. 
8. G. B. 


A General Theory of Solutions of Electrolytes. JNANENDRA 
CuanpRA GHosH (Z. physikal. Chem., 1921, 98, 211—238)—A 
roteing “eoretical paper in which the author develops a new theory of 
3] salt electrolyte solutions on the basis (i) that in solutions of strong 
“h the electrolytes only ions exist, and (ii) in solutions of weak electrolytes 
‘ or those of medium strength there exists an equilibrium between a 
non-polar form (non-electrolyte) and a polar form (which behaves 
as a strong electrolyte). This hypothesis is examined in connexion 
with the data obtained in recent years on electrical conductivity, 
activity coefficients, conductivity in non-aqueous solvents, influence 
of salts on solubility relations, absorption of light by salt solutions, 


le for 
1921, 


roteill, 
"eases. 
ilarly. 
re not 
nce is 


tweell , by 
em and the relation between osmotic pressure and activity coefficients. 
ential J.F.S8. 


t thig Theory of Strong Electrolytes. H. Katumann (Z. physikal. 
K. §Chem., 1921, 98, 433—437)—A number of criticisms of Ghosh’s 
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hypothesis of solutions of electrolytes (T., 1918, 113, 449, 627, 707, 
and preceding abstract) are put forward. J. F.S. 


Solubilities in Mixtures of Two Solvents. GxrorGE Pucuep 


and WiiitiAM M. Deun (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 1753~§; 


1758; cf. A., 1917, ii, 445)—The solubility of forty-five organic 


substances has been determined at 20—25°, in ethyl alcohol, fj 


quinoline, and equimolecular mixtures of the two solvents. In fit i 


some cases, the solubility in the mixed solvent lies either above or fj 


below that in the individual solvents; this is most marked in the 
case of carbamide, “‘ saccharin,’ p-nitrophenol, acetanilide, resor. 
cinol, piperine, cinnamic acid, and chloral hydrate and in all these 
cases compound formation is indicated. The solubility of carb. 
amide, ‘‘ saccharin,’ brucine, and o-nitrophenol in a series of 
mixtures of alcohol and quinoline has been determined at 25°, 


and the solubility of lactose at 1° and 25° and raffinose at 25° in fs 


a series of mixtures of water and pyridine has also been determined, 
It is shown that the solubility of carbamide decreases quite regularly 
as the concentration of quinoline increases, but at 60°, quinoline 
a break occurs and the compound of one molecule of quinoline and 
three molecules of carbamide is formed, m. p. 154°. Compound 
formation is indicated in the case of “ saccharin,”’ brucine, lactose, 
and raffinose, but no definite compound was isolated.  J.F.S. 


Compound Formation and Viscosity in Solutions of the 
Types Acid-Ester, Acid-Ketone, and Acid-Acid. Janus 
KENDALL and ELIZABETH BRAKELEY (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 
43, 1826—1834; cf. Kendall and Gross, this vol., ii, 32, 33)— 
The viscosity—-composition curves at 25° have been determined 
for the systems trichloroacetic acid—ethyl acetate, acetic acid- 
ethyl acetate, trichloroacetic acid-ethyl benzoate, acetic acid- 
ethyl benzoate, trichloroacetic acid—acetone, acetic acid—acetone, 
trichloroacetic acid—acetophenone, acetic acid—acetophenone and 
trichloroacetic acid—acetic acid. The results obtained indicate 
extensive compound formation in solutions of the esters and ketones 
with a strong acid (trichloroacetic). The same substances with a 
weak acid (acetic) give viscosity curves which are much less 
abnormal, although compound formation is still evident. The 
curve for the system acetic acid—trichloroacetic acid exhibits con- 
siderable compound formation and an examination of the results 
of previous workers on systems of the types acid—acid and acid-base 
shows that this behaviour is general except when the components 
are of similar acidic strength. The rules formulated in previous 
papers relating to the extent of compound formation with diversity 
in character of the components are confirmed by the present work. 


J. F.S8. 


Compound Formation and Conductivity in Systems of 
the Types Formic Acid—Metal Formate and Sulphuric Acid- 
Metal Sulphate. James Kenpatt, Howarp ADLER, and 
Artuur W. Davipson (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 1846—1853; 
cf. preceding abstract).—Electrical conductivity determinations 
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have been made of solutions of various concentrations of barium, 


’Emagnesium, and lead formates in anhydrous formic acid at 25°, 


and of solutions of sodium, barium, calcium, magnesium, zinc, lead, 
and silver sulphates in anhydrous sulphuric acid. In this case, the 
solutions contained 0-04 equivalent of solid sulphate. Comparing 
the results for the formates with those obtained for other formates 


,fin formic acid by Schlesinger (A., 1919, ii, 91; 1920, ii, 72, 73), 


- fof the general type HX—RX are all more extreme the weaker the 


it is shown that a definite parallelism exists between the degree of 
ionisation and the extent of compound formation. In the case of 
the sulphates, however, the uncertainty of the correction to be 
applied for the solvent is so great as to obscure the results. Vari- 
ations in compound formation, solubility, and ionisation in systems 


acidic radicle X. Hydroxides in aqueous solution differ more widely 
than formates in formic acid, and these are more diverse than 
sulphates in sulphuric acid solution. J. F.S. 
The Photography of Opaque Crystals. M. Frangois and 
(ux. LorManD (Bull. Soc. chim., 1921, [iv], 29, 1056—1059).—The 
application of the apparatus previously described for the photo- 
graphy of transparent crystals (cf. A., 1921, ii, 626) to the photo- 
graphy of opaque crystals is given in detail. W. G. 
Stereoscopic Photography of Crystals. M. Francors and 


(x. LoRMAND (Bull. Soc. chim., 1921, [iv], 29, 1059—1063).—For 
this purpose, a microscope, the tube of which can be inclined suc- 
cessively to the left and right, is used. It is fitted with the apparatus 
previously described for the photomicrography of crystals (cf. A., 
1921, ii, 626, and preceding abstract). A photograph is taken with 
the tube inclined to the left and then one with it inclined equally 
to the right. ‘The examination of the two photographs in a stereo- 
scope gives a stereoscopic picture of the crystals in relief. W. G. 


Ionic Properties and Crystallo-chemical Relationships. I. 
The Properties of the Ions which appear in Crystals. H. 
Grimm (Z. physikal. Chem., 1921, 98, 353—394).—A theoretical 
paper in which it is shown that the electrostatic action of the ions 
in crystals is due to the following ionic properties, (i) the charge 
of the ions, (ii) the radius of the ions, (iii) the structure of the 
ions, particularly the surface and number of exterior electrons. 
The ions are divided into five principal groups depending on the 
iumber of exterior electrons. (i) Ions of the helium type (2 exterior 
dectrons), (ii) ions of the Ne, A, Kr, Xe, and emanation type (8 ex- 


8 Bterior electrons), (iii) ions of the Cut, Ag+, Au+ type (probably 


with 18 exterior electrons), (iv) ions of the Te+ and Pb*+ type, 
(v) ions of the type Mn++, Fet++, Co++, Ni++ (transition ions). 


‘ Bit is shown from many compounds and elements that the expression 


bi—dye> ¢xe—$xr>¢xr—¢4 holds for many physical properties 
where @ is the numerical value of the property and the index is 
that of the inactive gas the structure of which comes nearest to 
that of the ion concerned. This inequality is due to an analogous 


: inequality of the ionic radii. The ionic radii of O--, S--, Se--, 


Te-- ; Mg++, Ca++, Sr++, Ba++ have been calculated and that 
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of Cs+ has been approximated. The series order of the other 
ionic radii has been deduced from the molecular volumes of igo. 
morphous compounds in which the interchangeable ions have the 
same number of exterior electrons. Ions with different structure 
and different exterior sheaths show a similar electrostatic action 
when the difference in the ionic radius compensates the other 
properties. J. F.S. 


Structure of Organic Crystals. Sm W. H. Brace (Prov, 
Physical Soc., 1921, 34, 33—50).—The author has determined the 
X-ray spectra of naphthalene, «-naphthylamine, benzoic acid, 
acenaphthene, 6-naphthol, and a-naphthol by the powder method, 
To interpret the results, he has made the assumption that the 
benzene and naphthalene rings are actual structures having definite 
size and form, and that they are built as a whole into the organic §s 
substances in which they occur. It is shown from crystallographic 
and other data that this hypothesis is an extremely probable one, 
and it leads to results which are in excellent agreement with 


crystallographic data. It is shown that the unit cell of naphthalene§ Aci 


contains two molecules and has a mass of 213 A.U., where 1 A.U.= 
10-*4 grams, the linear dimensions of the cell are a=8-34, b=6-05, 
and c=8-69 A.U. Two molecules of anthracene occupy the unit 
cell, and this has the linear dimensions a=8-7, b=6-1, and c=11+ 
A.U. The unit cell of acenaphthene contains four molecules, and 
has linear dimensions 8-32, 14:15, and 7-26 A.U., respectively, whilst 
«-naphthol has a unit cell which also contains four molecules and 
has linear dimensions a=13-1, b=4-9, and c=13-4 A.U.; the same 
number of molecules occupy the unit cell of 6-naphthol and her 
the linear dimensions are a=5-85, b=4-28, and c=8-7 A.U. The 
unit cell of «-naphthylamine also contains four molecules, and has 
the dimensions a=8-62, b=14-08, and c=7-04 A.U. Benzoic acid 
has a wide spacing between the planes, the unit cell contains four 
molecules and has the dimensions a=5-44, b=5-18, and c=21'4 
A.U. Ina note the author stated, “ It is convenient in this work to 
extend the Angstrom system of units so that an A.U. of area is 10™ 
cm.?, of volume 10 cm.* and of mass 10-4 grams.”’ J. F.S. 


Rontgen Spectroscopic Investigation of Organic Com: 
pounds. I. and II. K. Becker and W. Jancxke (Z. physikal. 
Chem., 1921, 99, 242—266, 267—-274).—In the first part an account 
is given of the X-ray examination of the structure of a number d 
organic substances. The substances were examined in the form 
of compressed pastilles by a method which is a combination d 
that due to Bragg and Debye-Scherrer. In the case of indigoti 
it is found that the unit cell is an hexagonal parallelopiped with 4 
rhombus as base of edge 19-55 A.U. and height 11-80 A.U. This 
contains 12 indigotin molecules. The figures refer to indigotil 
which has been subjected to a pressure of 4000—5000 atoms. Ind: 
gotin which has not been so compressed has a unit crystal cell with ‘ 
the linear dimensions a=b=20-20 A.U., c=12-:15 A.U., which 
means that there is a volume contraction of 9:8%, the base de 
ereases 3-2% and the height 29%. Carbamide has a unit cel 
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of dimensions a=b=8-75 A.U., c=7-24 A.U., and contains 8 mole- 


‘Bcules. The unit cell of succinic acid contains 2 molecules and has 


dimensions a=5-00 A.U., b=8-20 A.U., c=5-40 A.U., 8=94-70°. 
Compression reduces all values, the c value relatively most, the 
values being : volume 10-3%, a 2-2%,b4:8%, andc 5-4%. Measure- 
ments are recorded for quinol, quinone, anthraquinone, anthracene, 
naphthalene, phenanthrene, resorcinol, phthalic anhydride, phthalic 
acid, cinnamic acid (trans), ®-phenylpropionic acid, azobenzene, 
hydrazobenzene, lithium oxalate, maleic acid, succinic acid, maleic 
acid, d- and /-tartaric acids, pentaerythritol, «-methylglucoside, and 
acetylenedicarboxylic acid. The results show that the number of 
molecules in the unit crystal cell is always greater than one, and is 
not the same for nearly related substances such as maleic acid and 
succinic acid. In the second paper, the results of X-ray examin- 
ation of a large number of aliphatic acids are given. The results are 
arranged in four groups. I. Acids with an odd number of carbon 
atoms, formic, propionic, valeric, heptoic, nonoic, undecoic. IL. 
Acids with an even number of carbon atoms, acetic, butyric, octoic, 
lauric, myristic, palmitic, stearic (also ««’-distearin). III. Isomeric 
acids, zsobutyric, zsovaleric, trimethylacetic. IV. Unsaturated acids, 
crotonic, undecenoic, oleic, and elaidic. In many cases, the acids 
were measured as their lithium salts. It is shown in the case of 
the even-number saturated acids apart from the first two members 
that they possess an hexagon symmetry with 72 molecules in the 
uit crystal, or possibly rhombohedral with 24 molecules; the 
uneven-number acids are tetragonal with 24 or 48 molecules in 
the unit cell. There is no fundamental difference between the 
free acids and the lithium salts. J.F.S8. 


Mixtures of Anisotropic Liquids and the Identity of 
Grandjean’s Stratified Liquids with Liquids of the Azoxy- 
phenetole Type. G. FriepEL and L. Royer (Compt. rend., 
1921, 173, 1820—1322; cf. Grandjean, A., 1921, ii, 91)—In the 
case of mixtures of substances capable of furnishing anisotropic 
liquids, the two phases, the conic and thread-like (liquides a 
coniques et liquides a fils), are perfectly distinct and separated from 
one another by an absolute discontinuity. Mixtures of Grandjean’s 
stratified liquids with other anisotropic liquids always show an 
absolute discontinuity between the stratified liquid and the conic 
phase. On the other hand, these mixtures do not show any dis- 
continuity between the thread-like phase, and the stratified liquid 
ofGrandjean. It is suggested, therefore, that Grandjean’s stratified 
liquids are only a special aspect of the thread-like liquids of the 


it _ [| ‘ype of azoxyphenetole. W. G. 


Some Fundamental Conceptions of Colloidal Chemistry. 

‘BRicharp Zsicmonpy (Z. physikal. Chem., 1921, 98, 14—37).— 

A theoretical paper in which the nature of matter in the col- 

loidal condition is considered. The views put forward by Nageli 

‘8 (° Garung,” Munich, 1879) on the nature of micelle are considered, 

and it is shown that in general these views are in keeping with 
VOL. CXXU. ii. 5 
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experimental data. The conceptions to be generally adopted ar 
expressed as follows: by micelle in its broadest sense is to be 
understood a molecular complex of the dispersed material, which; 
is not permeated by the dispersion medium. In the narrower 
sense, micelle are crystalline, ultramicroscopic particles of the 
dispersed material. Micellar complexes are formed by the 
association of micellz, and are ultramicroscopic particles generally, 
but in isolated cases may be microscopic. According to the form 
of the association, micellar complexes form, on the one hand, 
microscopic or ultramicroscopic particles which are permeated by 
the dispersion medium, or, on the other, ultramicroscopic or 
microscopic swelling crystals. J.F.S. 


An Interesting Colloid Gel. Ross AIkEN GORTNER and 
Water F. Horrman (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 2199— 
2202).—Dibenzoylcystine is insoluble in water and in the crystalline 
state has no hydrophilic properties, but it can give rise to rigid gels 
which do not contain more than 0-2% of dibenzoyl-l-cystine. The 
0-2% gel is prepared by dissolving 0-2 gram of dibenzoyl-l-cystine 
in 5 c.c. of 95% alcohol. The solution is heated and water added 
to make the solution up to 100 ¢.c._ After cooling for two to three 
hours, the solution sets to a gel comparable with that of a 5%, 
gelatin gel. The gel is transparent, but after several days opaque 
nuclei are formed, due to crystallisation, which is accompanied by 
syneresis, and after several weeks most of the dibenzoy]l-l-cystine 
has separated in definite crystals. On applying strong suction, the 
liquid may be drained from the gel, thus showing the coarse dis. 
persion. The gel has a fibrillar structure. J. F.S. 


Coagulation of Colloidal Solutions of Arsenious Sulphide 
by Electrolytes. E.F. Burton and E. D. MaciInnss (J. Physical 
Chem., 1921, 25, 517—525).—The coagulation of solutions o 
arsenic sulphide sols of concentrations 0-027 gram per c.c. to 0-00337 
gram per c.c. by means of potassium, lithium, magnesium, barium, 
aluminium, and zirconium chlorides, lanthanum sulphate, and cerium 
nitrate of various concentrations has been investigated. It is 
shown in the case of aluminium chloride that the volume of the 
electrolyte required for coagulation of a given amount of the dis 
perse phase varies inversely as the concentration of the electrolyte 
solution, provided the final concentration of the colloid is kept 
constant. For univalent ions, it is shown that the concentration 
of ion necessary to produce coagulation increases with decreasing 
concentration of the colloid, whilst for bivalent ions the concen- 
tration of ion required to produce coagulation is almost constant 
and independent of the concentration of the colloid. With tervalent 
ions, the concentration of ion required to produce coagulation varies 
almost directly with the concentration of the colloid, whilst quadri- 
valent ions necessary for coagulation decrease much more rapidly 
than the concentration of the colloid. These results are in keeping 
with earlier results of Burton and Bishop (A., 1921, ii, 176). It 
is also shown that the coagulation curve for barium chloride shows 
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a tendency to resemble the curve for tervalent ions as given by 
aluminium chloride, whilst the curve for the quadrivalent zirconium 
jon differs from that of the ceric ion, which is similar to that for 
tervalent ions. J. F.S. 


Acidity and Basicity. Rupotr KELLER (Z. physikal. Chem., 
1921, 98, 338—351).—A theoretical paper in which the terms 
acidity and basicity are considered. It is shown for the determin- 
ation of the acidity of a combination solute—solvent, or the sense 
of the electric charge, rot only the inner chemical constitution of 
the dissolved substance is to be considered, but also the chemical 
constitution of the solvent, which may, in the case of substances 
which are nearly amphoteric, be determinative. Further, the 
difference in the dielectric constants of the solvent and solute 
nust be considered; this quantity makes its influence noticeable in 
the case of amphoteric, non-ionised, and associated solutes. The 
so-called basic dyes in aqueous solution usually migrate toward the 
anode, that is, they are acid according to the ruling terminology ; 
this is particularly so in the case of the slightly dispersed and non- 
dissociated colour colloids; the so-called acid dyes are for the 
greater part basic or amphoteric. Certain acid dyes, such as 
picric acid, Martius-yellow, aurantia, are really acid, that is, negative, 
and wander to the anode. The capillary rule of Fichter-Sahlbom is 
generally correctly expressed in the literature, but incorrectly 
defined, since it places the dyes in the incorrect position in the 
electro-polarity series. All the experimental capillarity experi- 
ments show that immediately on dipping the paper strips, the 
neutral and positive dyes rise with the solvent. In this correct 
form, the rule holds, not only for colloids, but also for ion- 
dispersoids. Gobbelsréder (“‘ Kapillaranalyse,’’ Dresden, 1910) has 
actually found the strongest acids below in the anode region. The 
strongest acids and bases, such as hydrochloric and sulphuric acids 
and potassium hydroxide in suitable solvents, migrate in directions 
which are opposed to their nature. Concentration cells may be 
built up in which the strongest acids behave as bases. J. F.S. 


Homogeneity and Dispersity. Wa. Ostwatp (Z. physikal. 
Chem., 1921, 99, 155—159).—A theoretical paper in which the 
conception specific surface is investigated on the basis of the phase 
rule. J. F.S. 


Reactions in Heterogeneous Systems. The Systems 
K,CO.,|BaSO,-K,SO,|BaCO,; K,CO,!CaC,0,-K,C,0,|/CaCO, 
and K,CrO,|AgIO,-KIO,|AgCrO,. E. Kamann and UH. 
SaLLINGER (Z. physikal. Chem., 1921, 98, 103—150).—The systems 
named in the title have been experimentally investigated. By 
the addition by barium chloride solution to an excess of a mixture 
of potassium carbonate and potassium sulphate solution, the 
telation in which barium divides itself between the carbonate and 
the sulphate ions has been approximately determined. This ratio, 
(CO,’’]: [SO,’’], is termed the precipitation equilibrium. In the 

5—2 
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case of the addition of silver nitrate solution to an excess of the 
mixed solutions of potassium iodate and chromate, the original 
equilibrium partition of the silver takes place according to the 
anion ratio, [IO0,’] : [CrO,’’/2], as in the previous case, but the two 
equilibria differ to an extraordinary degree in stability. Whilst 
the first can be approximately fixed by the rapid addition of alcohol, 
the second can only be fixed by a special experimental procedure. 
In the system xK,CO,+yK,C,0,+-2CaCl,(z<2-+-y), the precipi- 
tation equilibrium could not be fixed by the addition of alcohol. 
The precipitation equilibrium in general is labile, inasmuch as 
immediately after the precipitation a reaction is set up which 
brings about a change in the relationship of the salts in the solid 
phase and leads to the formation of one of the salts (solution 
equilibrium). The solution equilibrium has been determined for 
various concentrations for the system K,CO,|BaSO,-K,SO,|BaCo,; 
for the system K,C0,|CaC,0,-K,C,0,|CaC0,, at various total 
potassium salt concentrations and various temperatures and for 
the system K,CrO,|AgIlO,-KIO,|Ag,CrO, at various total salt con- 
centrations and one temperature (20°). In the system K,(O,| 
BaSO,-K,S0O,|BaCO,, the partition relationship K,CO,|K,SO, 
shows a marked dependence on the total salt concentration. No 
measurements were made on the temperature influence on this 
ratio. In the system K,CO,|CaC,0,-K,C,0,|CaCO,, the partition 
relationship K,CO,|K,C,O, is but slightly influenced by the total 
salt concentration but very strongly influenced by temperature. 
The ratio K,CO,|K,C,0, is shown to be a strict linear function of 
the temperature. ‘The data obtained for the systems investigated 
and those obtained by Kniipffer (A., 1898, ii, 420) for the system 
KCNS|TICI-KCl|TICNS and by Noyes and Kohr (A., 1903, ii, 201) 
for the system KOH|AgCI-KCl|AgOH have been examined by 
means of the formula put forward by Nernst and Noyes (A., 1891, 
ii, 142). J.F.S. 


Studies on Chemical Affinity. XIII. Reaction Affinity 
in Systems of Solid Salts. J.N. Brénstep (Z. physikal. Chem., 
1921, 98, 239—243).—In earlier papers (A., 1920, ii, 290, 298), 
a method was described whereby the reaction affinity between very 
soluble solid salts might be determined. This method does not 
yield the required results when applied to sparingly soluble salts. 
In the present paper, a method is described for the determination 
of the reaction affinity in systems of sparingly soluble solid salts. 
The method has been applied to the reaction [CoCl(NH,);]Br.+ 
[CoBr(NH,),|Cl, —> [CoCl(NH3);]Cl,+[CoBr(NH,),|Br, and consists 
in determining the solubility of the four cobalt complex salts in 
mixtures of (i) potassium formate and chloride solution, (ii) potass- 
ium formate and bromide, (iii) sodium chlorate and chloride, and 
(iv) sodium chlorate and potassium bromide, where the total alkali 
concentration is 0-5N in each case. Then from the solubility 
products of the four cobalt complex salts by means of the gas 
laws the reaction affinity may be calculated. The results of the 
experiments lead to the value Ay=621 cal. for 7'=273°, a value 
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which is probably accurate to 1%. The system is characterised 
by the fact that the lighter ions are combined with the lighter 
ions and the heavier ions with the heavier. J.F.S. 


The Velocity of Decomposition of High Explosives in a 
Vacuum. III. Mercuric Fulminate. Rospert Crossie FARMER 
(T., 1922, 121, 174—187). 


Sensitiveness of Very Sensitive Explosives. J. Eaarrt 
(Z. Elektrochem., 1921, 27, 547—558).—The sensitiveness of a 
number of explosives, including the iodides of nitrogen, has been 
experimentally investigated. The results show that the inter- 
molecular decomposition of nitrogen iodide takes place according 
to the equation SNH,NI,=5N,+6NH,I+9I,, whether the decom- 
position takes place in the dark or in light or is occasioned by 
detonation. Nitrogen iodide is not sensitive to shock, and many 
effects which were previously attributed to detonation are now shown 
to be secondary mechanical effects. The sensitiveness of nitrogen 
iodide and silver amide is not materially changed by lowering the 
temperature to —190°. Gradual isothermal increase of pressure to 
5000 atm. brings about a decomposition in 70% of the cases of 
nitrogen iodide or silver amide, but all other explosives examined 
are unchanged by this treatment. An attempt is made to find an 
explanation of the sensitiveness of explosives; since earlier experi- 
ments have shown that the mechanical effects are not to be explained 
as secondary temperature effects, there only remains the possibility 
that local increases of pressure occur with all mechanical influences 
and these are to be regarded as causing the detonation. This 
view is supported by the present experiments on the behaviour of 
the sensitiveness with increase of pressure. A consideration of the 
processes occurring during the decomposition of explosives from 
the point of view of Herzfeld’s theory of velocity of chemical 
reaction leads to a possible explanation of some of the properties 
of these substances. In this connexion, the primary, generally 
very simple, unimolecular decomposition of the explosive, which 
depends on the persistence of the molecule alone, is to be differ- 
entiated from the accompanying, at least bimolecular reaction, due 
to the collision between the products of reaction of the primary 
process. If in the primary reaction products are formed which 
possess more energy and a greater persistence than the original 
substances, or if, following on the primary process, other processes 
which are subjected to several negative accelerations occur, then 
there will be no marked tendency to detonation. But if, on the 
other hand, the primary reaction leads to the stable end products 
of the reaction, or if these products undergo other reactions with 
no retardations or at most only one retardation, then the explosive 
1s one which has a high sensitiveness and a great tendency to 
detonation. Pressure is the factor which removes the retardation 
to the reactions, since it causes the atoms, molecules, and atomic 
groupings which have affinities for one another to come closer 
together. J. F.S. 
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The Autoracemisation of Potassium Chromioxalate. Enric 
KEIGHTLEY RipEAt and Witi1am TnHomas (T., 1922, 121, 196~— 
202). 


Neutral Salt Action, at Higher Salt Concentrations; 
the Velocity of Hydrolysis of Ethyl Acetate, and the 
Hydrogen-ion Activity of the Catalyst. Gdésta Axrriér (JZ. 
phystkal. Chem., 1921, 98, 260—292)—The velocity of hydrolysis 
of ethyl acetate by 0-05N-solutions of hydrochloric, sulphuric, and 
nitric acid at 25° has been determined in the presence of various 
concentrations of the chlorides of ammonium, potassium, sodium, 
magnesium, calcium, and barium, the nitrates of ammonium, 
potassium, sodium, magnesium, and calcium, and the sulphates of 
ammonium, potassium, sodium, and magnesium. The hydrogen- 
ion activity of the catalyst in the various reaction mixtures has 


been determined by means of Z.M.F. measurements. An attempt]? 


is made to ascertain the cause of the neutral salt action on the 
velocity of hydrolysis at constant acid concentration by combining 
the velocity measurements with the hydrogen-ion activity. A 
relationship between these two quantities is furnished by the 
formula K=C«.f(n)/«, in which K is the reaction velocity, n the 
acid titre, and « the hydrogen-ion activity. The formula holds 
for all concentrations of catalyst, and is not influenced by the 
nature or concentration of the added salt, as far as the present 
experiments go. This formula is probably also true for the inversion 
of sucrose and allied reactions. The foregoing shows that the 
hypothesis of the catalytic activity of the non-ionised molecule is 
incorrect. ‘The salt molecules have no activity of their own, but 
they are the cause of the change of activity of the catalyst. Exactly 
how the neutral salt changes the activity of the catalyst is not 
known with certainty, but the most probable hypothesis is that 
the water sheath of the hydrogen ion is changed by the addition 
of neutral salts. The concentration of the hydrogen ion remains 
constant whilst the activity changes. According to this view, 
the hydration numbers do not represent definite quantities, but 
the ions control all the water molecules in the solution. The various 
neutral salt actions are controlled by the various forces with which 
the different ions attract the water molecules. J.F.S. 


Velocity of Hydrolysis of Acetals. Anton SKRaABAL and 
ANTON ScCHIFFRER (Z. physikal. Chem., 1921, 99, 290—313).—The 
velocity of hydrolysis of methylene dimethyl ether, methylene 
diethyl ether, ethylidene diethyl ether, methylene diacetate, and 
ethylidene diacetate has been investigated. The reactions were 
carried out with hydrochloric acid of various concentrations, 
(0-001—0-3N), and also in alkaline solution. It is shown that the 
measured velocity constants represent the velocity of hydrolysis 
of the first ether group; the removal of the second group is much 
more rapid, and is regarded as a water hydrolysis. The velocity 


constants vary very much for the different cases, thus for the 
acid hydrolysis the value of kg is 70,000 for methylene diethyl 
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her, whilst for ethylidene diacetate it is 0-00650, whilst in the 
ease Of alkaline hydrolysis the value of & is 1,100 for methylene 
diacetate and 96 for ethylidene diacetate. In the case of the 
hydrolysis of esters it is shown that the velocity depends largely 
on the nature of the acid but very little on the nature of the alcohol. 
These rules are established from the published data of a number 
of authors. J. F.8. 


Velocity of Hydrolysis of Sucrose. R. H. Ciark (J. Amer. 
Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 1759—1764).—The velocity of hydrolysis of 
sucrose by hydrochloric, hydrobromic, sulphuric, or nitric acid 
has been determined at 25°. The experiments were effected in 
the presence of acids of varying concentration and in the presence of 
potassium nitrate and dextrose. It is shown that the addition of a 


“I neutral substance, to keep the concentration of the water constant 


while varying the concentration of the acid, has no appreciable effect 
in producing a numerical proportionality between the quantity of 
hydrogen ions present and the inversion velocity of sucrose. The 
increase in the velocity of hydrolysis of sucrose produced by a 
strong acid in the presence of a neutral salt of that acid over the 
velocity produced by the acid alone can only to a small extent be 
attributed to the fact that the volume of the reaction is reduced 


“I by the presence of the salt. On the assumption that both the 


dissociated and undissociated forms of an acid are catalytically 
active in sucrose inversion, the values of K; for the hydrogen ion 
from hydrochloric, hydrobromic, and nitric acids have the same 
value (K;=0-234); the corresponding value for sulphuric acid is 
considerably lower (K;—0-144). J. F.S. 


Affinity Dimensions of Weak Acids and Bases in Alcoholic 
Solution and the Alcoholysis of their Salts. HEINRICH 
GoLDSCHMIDT, CARL GORBITZ, HaakoN HovuGEN, and KRISTIAN 
PantE (Z. physikal. Chem., 1921, 99, 116—154)—The theory of 
the alecoholysis of salts of weak acids with bases of the aniline type 
in anhydrous alcohol and in alcohol containing water is developed. 
A method of determining the degree of alcoholysis based on electrical 
conductivity measurements is described. The electrical conduc- 
tivity of a series of sodium, aniline, and ammonium salts in pure 
and in aqueous alcohol has been determined. ‘The affinity dimen- 
sion of several organic acids in alcohol solution has been deter- 
mined. The alcoholytic constant of eleven aniline salts has been 
measured and from the results the affinity constant Kg, corre- 
sponding with the equilibrium (Aniline x H*)/Aniline ion, has been 
calculated. The same quantity has been determined for the three 
toluidines and mono- and di-methyl anilines. The influence of 


water and the alcoholytic constants has been investigated. 
J. F. S. 


The Rate of Solution of Iron in Dilute Sulphuric Acid 


ocity 
> the 
ethyl 


both when Stationary and under Rotation. Jonn ALBERT 
Newron Frienp and Jonn Horace Dennett (T., 1922, 121, 
41—44). 
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Theory of Catalysis in Homogeneous Gas Reactions. Kary, 
F. Herzrexp (Z. physikal. Chem., 1921, 98, 161—174).—A theoretica] 
paper in which an attempt is made to answer the question, ‘‘ Wh 
does a reaction proceed more rapidly through an intermediate 
product than by the direct action?” It is shown that since at 
equal concentration the slowest of all the partial reactions is deter. 
minative of the velocity of the whole process, this slowest reaction 
must proceed more rapidly than the original reaction when catalysis 
occurs. After a short review of the previously published theoretical 
work on gas reactions, the author considers such reactions in a 
way which assumes the existence of a few free atoms. Then for 
catalysis it is necessary that at not too small concentrations of the 
catalyst the heat of activation of the intermediate product (that is, 
practically its heat of formation from atoms) is markedly smaller 
than that of the starting material; in the best case about one-half, 
This gives then an upper limit for the acceleration which at not 
too high concentrations may be reached by a given catalyst. 
Examples on which to test the hypothesis are not known. 

J. F.S. 


Catalytic Oxidation of Carbon Monoxide. T. H. Roanrs, 
C.S. Piacot, W. H. Ban xs, and J. M. JEnnrnas (J. Amer. Chem. 
Soc., 1921, 43, 1973—-1982).—The present work was undertaken 
with the object of finding a catalyst which will completely 
oxidise carbon monoxide at ordinary temperatures. A number of 
such catalysts have been prepared which cause rapid and complete 
oxidation. The chief of the catalysts obtained is a specially pre- 
pared manganese dioxide on which is precipitated the oxide of 
silver or copper or both. The silver or copper is best precipitated 
as the carbonate and subsequently hydrolysed to the hydroxide. 
The presence of water vapour limits the life of these catalysts. 
The decomposition temperature of silver oxide when simultaneously 
precipitated with calcium hydroxide is considerably lower than 
that of silver oxide alone. J. F.S. 


Catalytic Oxidation of Carbon Monoxide at Ordinary 
Temperatures. Davin R. Merri and CuHarues C. ScCALIONE 
(J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 1982—2002).—A number of catalysts 
for use in protective masks against carbon monoxide are described. 
The most successful are mixtures containing manganese dioxide 
and basic copper carbonate and manganese dioxide, copper oxide, 
cobaltic oxide, and silver oxide, respectively. These mixtures 
oxidise carbon monoxide rapidly and at ordinary temperatures, 
and, when protected by a drying agent such as calcium chloride, 
are suitable for use in protective masks against carbon monoxide 
of all concentrations below those in which an oxygen helmet would 
be necessary. The factors influencing activity, such as the con- 
stituents of the mixtures, the conditions of precipitation, the 
mechanical treatment of the precipitate, and method of drying, 
are discussed and a description is given of the efficiency of the 
mixtures under various conditions. J. F.S, 
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Oxidation Catalysis. II. L. Karozaa (Biochem. Z., 1921, 
119, 16—22).—Experiments with dyes at high dilutions show that 
the ferrous ion catalyses oxidation with hydrogen peroxide much 
faster than the ferric ion. The order of mixing is of influence, the 
controlling factor being whether the ferrous ion is first oxidised 


“Bto ferric or not. H. K. 


Electronic Theory of the Interior of the Atom. A. D. ° 
FoKKER (Arch. Néerland, 1921, 5, [iiia], 193—242)—A mathe- 
matical paper in which it is shown that the application of the 
dectronic theory to the mutual actions of the electrons inside the 
atom gives results which are in accordance with experimental 
observations. J.F.S. 


Theory of Allotropy. Maurice Copisarow (J. Amer. Chem. 
Soc., 1921, 43, 1870—1888).—Allotropy is defined as the capacity 
of an element to exist in forms differing in the mode of their intra- 
molecular linking. It is therefore a function of the valency, but 
it does not imply isomerism or polymerism, since allotropes need 
not contain the same or a multiple number of atoms in their respec- 
tive molecules. The number of possible forms in which an element 
can exist on this basis is indicated for the elements of all valencies. 
It is theoretically possible for an element to have in certain cases 
more than one molecular form corresponding with each mode of 
linking. Regarding allotropes as the most chemically and physically 
distinct forms of an element, it follows that several molecular 
forms, each containing a different number of atoms, but all having 
the power of free rotation, will differ among themselves to a less 
extent than when compared with a molecular structure of the 
same element in which all atoms are rigidly fixed. Thus it follows 
that valency and the saturation or fixation of atoms, and not the 
actual number of atoms, play the predominant part in the deter- 
mination of allotropes. In this light, allotropy becomes the capacity 
of an element to exist in forms differing in the mode of their intra- 
molecular linking. Molecular forms differing in the distribution 
of their intramolecular linking and in the number of atoms, but all 
belonging to one type of linking can be termed allotropoids. The 
allotropy of carbon, phosphorus, iron, and nickel are considered 
from the point of view of the hypothesis. J. F. 8. 


Types of Valency. Irvine Lanemurr (Science, 1921, 54, 
59—67; cf. ibid., 1921, 53, 290; J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1920, 12, 
386, and A., 1919, ii, 328; also Rydberg, A., 1915, ii, 94)—Recog- 
nition of three distinct types of valency, (a) positive valency (the 
number of electrons an atom can give up), (b) negative valency 
(the number of electrons an atom can take up), and (c) co-valency 
(the number of pairs of electrons an atom can share with its neigh- 
bours), as well as the numerical values, for most of the elements, 


of each type are shown by a simpler method than that hitherto 

employed to be derived from certain postulates regarding the struc- 

ture of atoms, and the relationships between the different types 

of valency are thereby further clarified. On the basis of the 
5* 
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Rutherford atom, only three postulates, consistent with those 
previously proposed, are necessary: (a) The electrons in atoms 
tend to surround the nucleus in successive layers containing 2, 8, 
8, 18, 18, and 32 electrons respectively (the extra electrons, if any, 
remaining in the outside layer as an incomplete layer or “ sheath ”), 
(b) Two atoms may be coupled together by one or more duplets 
(stable pairs of electrons forming the first complete layers) held 
in common by the completed sheaths of the atoms. A group of 
neutral atoms interacting by transfer of electrons gives rise to the 
conception of electrovalency, including positive and negative 
valency differing only in algebraic sign, whilst interaction by the 
sharing of duplets corresponds with co-valency. It is shown that 
the sum of the electrovalencies and co-valencies for all the atoms 
in any complete compound is zero, a complete compound being 
defined as one in which all the atoms possess complete layers of 
electrons. (c) The residual charge on each atom and on each 
group of atoms tends toa minimum. The term “ residual charge ” 
is employed to express the total charge of an atom or aggregate of 
proximate atoms regardless of sign. It is pointed out, however, 
that the first and third postulates are often in conflict, and that 
in such cases the tendency of the first may prevail against that of 
the third. 

Chemical compounds are therefore classified according to the 
types of valency exhibited by their atoms as follows: (1) complete 
compounds, including (a) compounds without co-valency, such as 
certain simple metallic salts, volatile halogen compounds, ‘silicates, 
and most minerals, and (b) compounds without electropositive 
atoms, such as organic compounds; (2) incomplete compounds, 
including metallic substances, and compounds such as zinc oxide, 
ferroso-ferric oxide, lead sulphide, and cupric oxide, which contain 
both electropositive and electronegative atoms; (3) exceptional 
cases, including nitrogen, carbon monoxide, nitric oxide, and the 
cyanogen radicle, the structure of which is not accounted for by 
this theory. ‘These substances may have a single octet structure 
or possibly a triple bond structure. Other exceptions are boron 
hydride and certain other compounds forming double molecules. 


A. A. E. 


The Expression of the Octet Theory of Valence in Structural 
Formule. GRANVILLE A. Perkins (Philippine J. Sci., 1921, 19, 
1—22).—A system for writing structural formule is developed, 
based on the octet theory of valency as presented by Langmuir. 

Electronegative valence, the physical interpretation of which is 
vacancy for one more electron in the outer shell of the atom, is 
represented by a line in the usual way. Electropositive valence, 
on the other hand, is variable and its maximum is represented by 
the total number of electrons in the shell. It cannot be repre- 
sented by “ unsatisfied bonds” as it never causes direct union 
between atoms, and is expressed as follows, for example, Na’, 
Ca". The neutral atoms having electronegative valence may 
satisfy that valence by acquiring an electron, that is, becoming 
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a negative ion; this electron may be obtained from the shell of an 
atom showing positive valence tendencies, and it is then left as a 

sitive ion. These two oppositely charged ions may then form 
a stable compound by electrostatic attraction. Such a union is 
termed a salt-forming union and is expressed thus: Na*+..... =’. 
or Cat*+:::::0O--. On the other hand, two atoms may be 
held together by the shell-completing forces of both atoms acting 
on one or more pairs of electrons, which are then shared between 
them. Each shell thus fills one or more electron vacancies by 
sharing electrons, and thus “satisfies ’’ one or more “ bonds.”’ 
This is expressed in the usual way: H—H, H—O—H, etc., and 
is termed a direct union. All valency relations cannot, however, 
be expressed in terms of either of the above unions, and a special 
feature of the system is the introduction of the conception of a 
“borrowing direct union,’ for cases in which both the shared 
dectrons are supplied by the same atom. In this case, the borrow- 
ing atom fills two vacancies in its shell, and the lending atom neither 
gains nor loses electrons; but the union is essentially polar, since 
the originally neutral borrowing atom has acquired at least an 
interest in two negative electrons and therefore becomes a negative 


pole. This relationship is expressed thus : oO «0,0=S «O, 
8 


O 
indicating that the O atom is bound to §, or to O, by virtue of 
having its two electron vacancies filled by borrowing an interest 
in two of the shell electrons of the other oxygen atom in hydrogen 
peroxide, and in the sulphur atom of sulphur trioxide. The mode 
of application of the system to all the known elements is indicated 
in the original paper. G. F. M. 


The Thermos Flask in the Chemical Laboratory. CLAUDE 
W. Bourter and WatrerR Tuomas (Chem. News, 123, 336).—The 
thermos flask can be utilised advantageously in the laboratory in 
numerous instances where it is desired to maintain substances 
above the normal temperature, as, for example, in reactions between 
liquids, or liquids and solids at elevated temperatures such as hot 
oxidation by permanganate and other similar reactions which are 
not strongly exothermic. Oil and water emulsions and similar 
mixtures are conveniently “ split’? by warming and keeping over- 
night in a thermos flask, and flocculent or colloidal precipitates can be 
dealt with in a similar manner. In carrying out certain colour tests, 
for example, the Halphen reaction, and reactions in media which 
gelatinise or become viscous at ordinary temperatures, a water-bath 
can with great advantage be replaced by the vacuum flask. 


G. F. M. 


Water Pump. Jouannes WerzeL (Chem. Zig., 1921, 45, 
1122)—A water pump of improved efficiency is described; par- 
icular attention is directed to the relative diameters of the injector 
ube and outlet tube and to the central position of the jet as regards 
he outlet tube. Bee 


5*—2 
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Inorganic Chemistry. 


Separation of the Element Chlorine into Isotopes (Isotopic 
Elements). The Heavy Fraction from the Diffusion. 
Wituiam D. Harkins and Anson Hayes (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 
1921, 43, 1803-1825) —By means of elaborate diffusion a definite 
increase in the atomic weight of chlorine has been obtained. The 
increase in atomic weight amounts in different experiments to from 
slightly less than to considerably more than one part in a thousand 
(1 in 645). The diffusion experiments were effected with hydrogen 
chloride, and a considerable amount of the isotopic acid has been 
obtained. The separation of isotopes by diffusion is discussed in 
terms of the Rayleigh diffusion equation, which applies to the 
diffusion into a vacuum. It is shown that for a high efficiency the 
pressure of the gas on both sides of the diffusion wall should be 
low, first to secure good mixing, and secondly to insure that the 
passage through the porous partition shall be entirely molecular. 
A rapid and precise method for the determination of the atomic 
weight of isotopic chlorine has been devised. It is found that in 
the separation of isotopes the percentages of the different isotopes 
present are as important factors as the atomic weight differences. 
Thus, contrary to what has been supposed, it is shown, even aside 
from the greater difficulties involved in obtaining and handling 
neon, that it is easier to produce a small increase in the atomic 
weight of chlorine (of the magnitude of 0°05 unit) than to produce 
the same increase in the atomic weight of neon. J. F.S. 


Ng ge - the Hydrogen Haloids. H. Hare (Proc. 


Roy. Soc., 1922, [A], 400, 429—440).—The viscosity of hydrogenf: 


chloride, eames and iodide has been determined by the method 
of transpiration through a capillary tube. Measurements were 
made at temperatures in the neighbourhood of 20° and 100°, and 
from the results the viscosity is calculated for 0° and 100° re- 
spectively. The following values in C.G.S. units are recorded: 
hydrogen chloride, "p= 1° 332 x 10%; ; 1199= 1°837 x 10; hydrogen 
bromide, = 1: 710 X10; — 4499=2°365 x 10; hydrogen iodide, 
%=1° 731 x 10-4 » Sue =2 ‘403x104. The values of C, the Suther- 
land constant, are 357, 375, and 390 for the three gases respectively. 


J. F.S. 


Numerical Revision of the Data referring to the Density 
of Gaseous Hydrogen Bromide : Atomic Weight of Bromine. 
E. Mouzs (J. Chim. Physique, 1921, 19, 135—138).—The molecular 
weight of gaseous hydrogen bromide with reference to oxygen has 
been calculated to be 80°944, and from this the atomic weight ol 


bromine is 79°936. If, however, the value for the weight of the 
normal litre of oxygen recently ‘published (cf. following abstract) 
is used the atomic weight of bromine becomes 79°927. J. F.S. 
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Critical Study of the Modern Value of the Density of 
Gaseous Oxygen. E. Mores (J. Chim. Physique, 1921, 19, 
100—120).—A discussion of the modern results for the density of 
oxygen leads to the value L,=1-42891+-0-00003 as the most prob- 
able value for the weight of the normal litre of oxygen. The value 
js deduced from 162 measurements made by nine workers using 
oxygen obtained from three different sources and by three essentially 
different methods. If only the most recent measurements by 
weighing a globe of the gas are considered the mean is Lyp=1°42894. 
Up to this the value accepted was 1°42905, which can no longer be 
maintained, and although the difference is only 1 in 10,000, yet it 
cannot be neglected in the calculation of molecular weights. It is 
proposed that the value 1:42891 be accepted as the standard, and 
this in some cases may be rounded to 1°4289. If this value is 
calculated to the conventional value of g, g=980°665 C.G.S. units 
then the value of Loy becomes 1°42897, which may be rounded to 
14290. J.F.S. 


Solubility. VII. Solubility Relations of Rhombic 
Sulphur. Jor. H. HiILpEBRAND and CLARENCE A. JENKS 
(J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 2172—2177).—The solubility of 
thombic sulphur has been determined in carbon tetrachloride, 
benzene, toluene, m-xylene, heptane, and ethylene dichloride at 
(°, 25°, 35°, 45°, and 54°. The results are expressed in molecules 
of S, per 100 molecules of solvent and in grams per 100 grams of 
solvent. The following values in grams per 100 grams of solvent 
are recorded : Carbon tetrachloride, 0°, 0°339; 25°, 0°831; 35°, 
1155; 45°, 1°564; and 54°, 2°008; heptane, 0°, 0°124; 25°, 0°362; 
35°, 0°512; 45°, 0°698; and 54°, 0°926; toluene, 0°, 0°897; 25°, 
2018; 35°, 2°722; 45°, 3°620; and 54°, 4°85; m-xylene, 25°, 
1969; 45°, 3°604; benzene, 25°, 2°074; 54°, 5°165; ethylene di- 
chloride, 25°, 0°826; 40°, 1°380; 79°, 5°43; and 97°5°, 9°97. It 
is shown that, with the exception of certain minor discrepancies, 
the solubilities of sulphur accord well with the internal pressure 
relations of the substances involved. J. FS. 


The Constitution of Selenium. H. Pitason (Compt. rend., 
1921, 173, 1466—1468)—The grey selenium previously described 
(ef. A., 1921, ii, 533), the specific resistance of which may vary 
from a few ohms to several million ohms, is now shown to consist 


of two modifications. The «-modification has a very high resistance 
and is prepared by heating selenium at a temperature only just 
above its melting point and then allowing it to cool slowly. The 


specific resistance of this modification diminishes at first very 
rapidly with rise in temperature and then more slowly. At 200°, 
the resistance is about 70,000 ohms, and at 218° the substance 
melts, the melting being accompanied by a sudden rise in resistance. 
The 8-modification has a very small specific resistance. It is 
obtained by maintaining the molten selenium at a temperature 


hear its boiling point for some time and then allowing it to cool. 
he 8-modification is not stable at low temperatures, and it is 
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readily changed into the «-form by oscillations of its temperatuy 
between 15° and 200°. W. G. 


Influence of Freezing on Colloidal Selenium. II. 4 
GuTBIER, Fr. Hetnricu, and J. Huser (Kolloid Z., 1921, 29 
287—293; cf. A., 1921, ii, 693).—A continuation of work previously 
described (loc. cit.) on the effect of freezing on selenium sols. Three 
new series of experiments are now described in which it is shown 
that the sensitiveness of undialysed selenium sols, prepared by 
means of sulphur dioxide, towards cold increases with the time 
during which they are frozen. The system may be frozen for short 
periods and will then melt to form a typical colloid, but more pro. 
longed freezing increases the tendency to coagulate to irreversible 
gels on melting, and very prolonged freezing will even cause coagul. 
ation to take place in the solid. In this respect, there is no funda. 
mental difference between dialysed and undialysed sols, but the 
dialysed system is somewhat more sensitive. The reducing action 
of sulphur dioxide on solutions of selenious acid is retarded by 
freezing the mixture. If the mass is kept frozen for a long time 
the colloid is precipitated in the ice and thereby the reduction 
process is accelerated. The precipitation appears to exercise a 
nucleus action, by which the reduction in the solid mass is acceler. 
ated, so that eventually more selenium is precipitated in the frozen 
mass than would be produced in a solution in the same time. In 
general, the coagulation in the frozen sol commences where the sol 
is in contact with the air, as is shown by the formation of a coloured 
ring on the upper surface of the ice. When test-tubes are used for 
the experiments, the curved lower portion of the tube always shows 
an increased concentration of selenium. The form of the vessel 
in which the freezing takes place is shown to exert an influence 
on the coagulation. When a sol is poured on ice and frozen it is 
found that the disperse phase diffuses into the ice. It has been 
found scarcely possible to freeze selenium sols in capillary tubes. 


J. F.S. 


Metallurgy of Tellurium by the Wet Way. Pierre Hotor 
(Bull. Soc. chim., 1921, [iv], 29, 1070—1071).—The method of 
reduction of potassium anhydrotellurate by zinc and hydrochloric 
acid with the precipitation of metallic tellurium (cf. A., 1920, 
ii, 174) is modified by using aluminium and sodium or potassium 
hydroxide for the production of nascent hydrogen, with the result 
that the reduction is completed in one hour instead of ten. The 
aluminium must be pure and free from copper. W. G. 


Manganese in the Catalytic Oxidation of Ammonia. 
CHARLES SNOWDEN Piacot (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 2034— 
2045).—The action of manganese dioxide alone and when mixed 
with copper oxide or silver oxide, and various alloys of manganese, 
copper, silver, iron, and silica as catalysts in the oxidation of 
ammonia have been investigated. A mixture of manganese dioxide 
with 40% of copper oxide at 800° is shown to have an efficiency 
of more than 90%. All the substances mentioned catalyse the 
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oxidation of ammonia with various efficiencies which with suitable 
conditions are about 50%. The physical structure of the oxide 
catalyst is of great importance, extremely fine subdivision giving 
a large adsorbing surface with very small pores being conducive to 
greater activity. J. F.S. 


Attempt to Prepare Nitro-nitrogen Trichloride. II. 
Behaviour of Mixtures of Nitrogen and Chlorine in a Flaming 
Arc. Wriuu.1am Atsert Noyes (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 48, 
1774—1782; cf. A., 1913, ii, 584)——Attempts to prepare nitro- 
nitrogen trichloride or nitrogen trichloride by passing mixtures 
of nitrogen and chlorine through a flaming arc were entirely un- 
successful. Passing the same gases through a powerful ozoniser 
had the same result and no action at all occurred with Strutt’s 
active nitrogen. The results, although negative, confirm Lewis’s 
hypothesis that electrons are held jointly by two atoms rather 
than the view that electrons are transferred from one atom to 
another when atoms combine. J.F.S. 


Vapour Pressures of Aqueous Solutions of Nitric Acid. 
Wiri1aM C. Sprozsser and Guy B. Taytor (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 
1921, 43, 1782—1787).—The total and partial vapour pressures of 
nitric acid solutions of the concentrations 20%, 40%, 56%, 68%, 
and 80% by weight have been measured at temperatures 0°, 35°, 
50’, 65°, and 80°. From the data the vapour pressure for each 
10% increase in concentration and each 10° rise in temperature 
has been calculated and tables drawn up. Attempts to measure 
the vapour pressure of 90% acid were unsuccessful owing to the 
decomposition of the acid at all temperatures except 0°. 


J.F.S. 


Reducing Actions of Arsenious Acid. Moritz Koxn 
(Monatsh., 1921, 42, 221—226).—When copper sulphate is heated 
with ammonia solution and arsenious anhydride in a sealed tube 
in a boiling water-bath, it undergoes reduction to cuprous salt with 
formation of arsenic acid. After the resulting cuprous solution 
has been oxidised to the cupric condition by atmospheric oxygen, 
estimation of the arsenic acid reveals more of the latter than corre- 
sponds with the equation, 2Cu’*-+AsO,’”+20H’=H,0O-+-2Cu*+ 
AsO,’’’. Evidently oxidation of the ammoniacal cuprous solution 
to the cupric stage activates the atmospheric oxygen for the oxidation 
of the residual unchanged arsenious acid. Depression of the con- 
centration of hydroxyl ions by addition of ammonium salts retards 
the reduction of cupric to cuprous salt. ee 


Catalysis in the Interaction of Carbon with Steam and 
with Carbon Dioxide. Hvuau Storr Taytor and Harvey A. 
NEVILLE (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 2055—2071).—The effect 
of potassium carbonate, sodium carbonate, lithium carbonate, 
barium carbonate, calcium carbonate, sodium chloride, ferric oxide, 
copper, sodium silicate, borax, and nickel as catalysts on the interac- 
tion of steam on carbon has been investigated, using various forms of 
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carbon. It has been discovered that the interaction of carbon and 
carbon dioxide is likewise accelerated by the presence of the same 
materials, and a striking parallelism between the catalysts for the 
two reactions has been shown. The probable mechanism of the 
steam—carbon reaction has been investigated. It has been shown 
that good catalysts for the water-gas reaction, for example, iron 
oxide, are ineffective in the steam-—carbon and carbon dioxide- 
carbon reactions. Catalysis of the water-gas reaction thus being 
excluded from consideration, it has been shown that the acceleration 
of the reaction C+-CO,=2CO, and therefore the acceleration of the 
reaction C-+2H,0—CO,+2H,, may be ascribed to increased ad. 
sorption of carbon dioxide by the carbon surfaces in presence of 
active catalytic agents. Adsorption measurements confirm this 
view. The results have been considered. in connexion with the 
suggested existence of a surface complex, C,O,, and have been 
found to agree with this conception. J.F.S. 


A Modification of Silicon Soluble in Hydrofluoric Acid. 
WitHeLM Mancuot (Ber., 1921, 54, [B], 3107—3111).—Moissan 
and Siemens (A., 1904, ii, 560) have isolated specimens of silicon 
from a silver regulus which suffer loss of weight (up to 99°) when 
treated with hydrofluoric acid, and subsequently Lebeau (A., 1906, 
ii, 168) has brought forward evidence to show that a similar 
modification is present in copper-silicon alloys rich in the latter. 
The substance, however, does not appear to have been investigated 
fully. 

Conatdeceble difficulty is experienced in preparing silicon which 
is completely resistant towards hydrofluoric acid; the product 
obtained by Wohler’s method requires frequently repeated treat- 
ment with the acid before a stable specimen is secured. It is 
shown that an appreciable gain in weight occurs when the latter 
is melted with silver in an electric furnace in an atmosphere of 
air, oxygen, or carbon monoxide, but this is in itself insufficient 
to account for the subsequent solubility of the silicon. The latter, 
however, is only produced in the soluble condition when the regulus 
is suddenly cooled. The silver may be replaced by aluminium. 
It dissolves in hydrofluoric acid with evolution of hydrogen. 

It is remarkable that Moissan and Siemens describe their product 
as exactly resembling crystalline silicon, whereas the author’s 
specimens are dark to pale brown and amorphous; they leave a 
pale brown powder after being treated with hydrofluoric acid. 

H. W. 


Organogels of Silicic Acid. B. S. NeuvHavusen and W. A. 
Patrick (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 1844—1846).—Hydrogels 
of silicic acid have been repeatedly soaked in alcohol, acetone, 
and benzene for long periods, dried in a vacuum of 5 mm. at 80°, 
120°, and 270° successively for periods of one hour, and analysed. 
The dried products contain: alcogel, 4°23% water, 3°90% alcohol; 
acetone gel, 4°77% water, 3°75% acetone; benzene gel, 431% 
water, 3°82% benzene. Hence it follows, in opposition to Graham’s 
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statement, that the water of a hydrogel of silicic acid cannot be 
entirely replaced by a second solvent. It has been previously 
shown that heating silicic acid gels in a vacuum at 300° for six 
hours does not reduce the water content below 4°8%, a quantity 
which is very near the amount of water left in the organo-gel above, 


and indicates that this water is very firmly combined in the gel. 
J. F. S. 


Relative Densities of Alkali Metal Amalgams and Mercury. 
Il. Enaar C. Batn and JAmss R. Wirurow (J. Physical Chem., 
1921, 25, 535—544; cf. A., 1916, ii, 431)—The methods of for- 
mation and the relative densities of liquid and solid amalgams 
of sodium, potassium, ammonium, and calcium have been inves- 
tigated. It is shown that solid amalgams float on the mother- 
liquor and do not sink as stated by Kerp (A., 1898, ii, 516). The 
method used by Kerp (loc. cit.) produces sodium and potassium 
amalgams, which are like the amalgams produced by other methods 
inasmuch as the solid is lighter than the liquid. Oily and pasty 
amalgams are due to fine crystals incorporated in the liquid. By 
electrolysis of solutions of potassium chloride, amalgams with 
concentrations up to 2°31°%, of potassium were obtained. No 
difficulties, except those of collection and preservation, were met 
with in the production of ammonium amalgams by the electrolysis 
of solutions of ammonium chloride, but crystalline amalgams 
cannot be obtained in this way. Electrolysis of an acidified 
solution of calcium acetate is not a satisfactory method for the 
production of calcium amalgams, but it does produce a dilute 
calcium amalgam. J. F.S. 


The Production of Potassium Hydrogen Sulphate from 
Ammonium Hydrogen Sulphate and Potassium Sulphate. 
W. Dominik (Przemysl Chem., 1921, 5, 10—15, 37—40, 63—67).— 
Reaction in the presence of steam superheated at 200—400° takes 
place according to the equation M,SO,+NH,HSO,=2MHSO,+ 
NH,; lack of steam results in the production of pyrosulphates. 
In the above reaction, K=[MHSO, |?/| M,SO,].[NH,HSO,] increases 
with the temperature according to a logarithmic function. Theor- 
etical consideration is given to the use of a mixture of sodium 
and potassium sulphates in the reaction. CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


Crystal Structures of Sodium Chlorate and Sodium 
Bromate. Roscor G. DicKENSON and ELBRIDGE A. GOODHUE 
(J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 2045—2055).—A large amount 
of X-ray spectrometer data for sodium chlorate and bromate 
has been obtained and tabulated. In agreement with other 
observers, it has been found that the nature of the crystal surface 
has a considerable effect on both the absolute and relative inten- 
sities of reflection. The ease with which reflections from one 
face may be mistaken for those from another and the necessary 
precautions to avoid this have been pointed out. It is shown 
that the atoms in sodium chlorate and sodium bromate are very 
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probably arranged with the symmetry of the Schénflies space 
group 7", all oxygen atoms being equivalent. Sets of positions 
of the atoms in the unit structure, only slightly different for the 
chlorate and bromate, have been suggested. J. F.S. 


Preparation and Study of the Rarer Alkali Bromates, 
Rubidium Bromate. Haroitp D. Buen and C. R. McCrosxy 
(J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 2031—2034).—Rubidium bromate 
was prepared by treating the pure carbonate with an excess of 
bromic acid and recrystallising the product (cf. A., 1920, ii, 688), 
The following figures are the solubilities in 100 grams of water 
at various temperatures: 25°, 2°93; 30°, 3°55; 35°, 4°28, and 
40°, 5°08. The corresponding figures for cesium bromate are 25°, 
3°66; 30°, 4°53; 35°, 532. The following melting points are 
recorded: potassium bromate, 405°; cesium bromate, 420°; 
rubidium bromate, 430°. Both rubidium and cesium bromates 
form small, cube-like crystals, which, however, belong to the 
hexagonal system; they have a refractive index between 2°144 
and 2°22. J. F.S. 


Vapour Pressure of some Salts. II. H. von WarrTEnBERG 
and H. Scuuuz (Z. Elektrochem., 1921, 27, 568—573; cf. Albrecht 
and Wartenberg, ibid., 162)—Using the method previously 
employed, the authors have determined the vapour pressures of 
lithium chloride, cesium chloride, rubidium chloride, lithium 
bromide, czsium bromide, rubidium bromide, sodium fluoride, 
potassium fluoride, lithium fluoride, cesium fluoride, rubidium 
fluoride, sodium iodide, cxsium iodide, and rubidium iodide. 
The measurements were carried in most cases up to the boiling 
point of the salt in question. The following data are recorded, 
pressures being in atmospheres: lithium chloride, b. p. 1382°, 
m. p. 606°, log p= —37200/4:577'+4:923; cesium chloride, 
b. p. 1303°, m. p. 626°, log p= — 37400 /4:577'+- 5190 ; rubidium 
chloride, b. p. 1383°, m. p. 717°, log p= —37800/4°577'+4:998 ; 
lithium bromide, b. p. 1310°, m. p. 549°, log p= —35600/4°577'+ 
5'109; cesium bromide, b. p. 1300°, m. p. 627°, log p= 
—36750/4" 577'+-5'113 ; rubidium bromide, b. p. 1350°, m. p. 
681°, log p= — 36980 /4:577'-+-4-964: sodium fluoride, b. p. 1695”, 
m. p. 988°, log p= —56600/4:577'+6-299; potassium fluoride, 
b. p. 1505°, m. p. 846°, log p= —41900/4:577'+-5:138; lithium 
fluoride, b. p. 1676°, m. p. 842°, log p= —55100/4:577'+-6'190; 
cesium fluoride, b. p. 1251°, m. p. 684°, log p= —34700/4: BTT + 
4-982 ; rubidium fluoride, b. p. 1410°, m. p. 775°, log p= 
— 40000 /4°577'+-5°248 ; sodium iodide, b. p. 1300°, log p= 
—37000 /4°577-+-5'130 ; lithium iodide, b. p. 1170°, log p= 
—40300/4°577'+-6°105; cxsium iodide, b. p. 1280°, log p= 
—36600 /4°577'+-5°165; and rubidium iodide, b. p. 1305°, log p= 
—37000/4°577'+-5:148. The results show that the heats of for- 
mation of the haloids of potassium, rubidium, and cesium lie very 
close together, whilst that of the lithium salts is much higher and 
that of the sodium salts much lower. J. F. 8. 
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Catalytic Influence of Foreign Oxides on the Decomposition 
of Silver Oxide, Mercuric Oxide, and Barium Peroxide. 
JAMES KENDALL and Francis J. Fucus (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 
1921, 43, 2017—2031).—The effect of foreign oxides on the 
temperature and rate of decomposition of silver oxide, mercuric 
oxide, and barium peroxide under an oxygen pressure of one 
atmosphere has been experimentally investigated. In almost all 
the systems examined the added oxides (CuO, MnO,, Fe,03, CeOg, 
Si0,, CrO;) induce a considerable change in the “decomposition 
temperature. Most commonly, there is a marked lowering in 
this point; thus, quoting an extreme case, an equimolecular 
mixture of barium dioxide and cupric oxide has an oxygen equilib- 
rium pressure of 1 atm. at 322°, a temperature which is approxi- 
mately 500° below the decomposition temperature of pure barium 
dioxide. In a few systems a comparatively small rise in the 
decomposition temperature is indicated. In all cases, however, 
the rate of oxygen evolution is markedly increased. The decompo- 
sition temperatures recorded refer to true equilibrium conditions, 
concordant values being obtained with rising and falling tempera- 
ture. The results are tentatively ascribed to the formation of 
unstable intermediate compounds between the two oxides present. 
The increased rates of decomposition may be referred to adsorption 
effects, but the large temperature changes point strongly to the 
actual participation of the added oxide in the reaction. Direct 
evidence was given in certain mixtures of the production of stable 
complexes. J. F. S. 


Physical Chemistry of the Oxides of Lead. III. Hydrated 
Lead Monoxide. SamMvueEt GLAssTone (T., 1922, 121, 58—66). 


Reactions in Fused Salt Media. I. Basic Lead Chromates. 
J. F. G. Hicks (J. Physical Chem., 1921, 25, 545—560).—The 
reaction between lead monoxide and sodium chromate in fused 
sodium chloride and a 50% mixture of sodium and potassium 
nitrates has been investigated and the equilibrium diagram of the 
system PbO—PbCrO, constructed. It is shown that reactions 
in fused salts can be brought about in such a way as to yield 
products analogous to those prepared from the same initial sub- 
stances in aqueous solution. The chief difference between these 
reactions and their analogues in aqueous solution lies in the smaller 
velocity of the former, probably due to the relative insolubility 
of the reacting substances in the fluxes as compared with water. 
There is in several cases a reaction between the flux and the dis- 
solved substance, similar to hydrolysis. This analogy would 
appear to indicate that these solvolytic reactions are ionic, but 
the second phase of the reaction forming basic lead chromates 
points to a non-ionic reaction. It may be a purely molecular 
(additive) reaction, resulting in the formation of compounds of 
higher orders. Such a conclusion explains satisfactorily the slow- 
ness of the reactions, aside from the low solubility of the solutes 
in the fused salt medium. Whilst at least one basic lead chromate, 
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PbO,PbCrO,, may be prepared by alkaline hydrolysis, it does not 
follow that the basic lead chromates formed in fused salt media 
are formed by an entirely analogous process. Two new basic 
chromates have been prepared by the present method which have 
not been obtained by the wet process; these have the formula, 
2PbO,PbCrO, and 3PbO,PbCrOQ, respectively. A fourth compound, 
PbO,2PbCrO, is readily prepared by the fusion process and has 
been stated to be formed by the wet process, but the author has 
been unable to prepare it by this method. The existence of the 
four basic lead chromates named is confirmed by the equilibrium 
diagram of the system PbO-PbCrO,. Other basic lead chromates 
described in the literature are shown to be mixtures or solutions 
of the compounds named above in one another. Salts of ortho- 
chromic acid are shown not to exist; whilst the salt Pb,CrO; may 
be the salt of the monohydrate of ordinary chromic acid, it could 
equally well be a true basic salt or a compound of a higher order, 
so far as the present work is concerned. At the temperature 
(225—800°) the stable form of lead monoxide is yellow in colour. 
This, combining with yellow lead chromate yields red compounds, 
all of which point to compounds of a higher order. The red com- 
pound formed by alkaline hydrolysis of normal lead chromate 
could well be considered a basic salt, but the addition of lead oxide 
and lead chromate molecules to form a compound of higher order 
might as easily take place in aqueous solution as in the nitrate 
flux used to form a compound of very closely the same composition. 
The reddening of lead monoxide in the nitrate flux has been shown 
to be due to change in crystalline form, and not, as might be 
supposed, to the formation of red lead. J. F.S. 


Reduction of Copper Oxide by Hydrogen. Roserr N. 
PEASE and Hueu Storr Taytor (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 48, 
2179—2188).—An investigation of the characteristics of the 
reduction of cupric oxide by hydrogen and the effect on the reaction 
of adding metallic copper to the oxide and water vapour and 
oxygen to the hydrogen has been carried out. It is pointed out 
that the reaction is auto-catalytic, copper being the auto-catalyst. 
The reaction appears to take place at the copper—copper oxide 
interface. This is shown by the character of the reduction curve 
and the fact that the addition of metallic copper accelerates the 
reaction. It is shown that the presence of water vapour in the 
hydrogen markedly interferes with the formation of the original 
copper nuclei from which the reaction zone, that is the copper- 
copper oxide interface, spreads out; it does not markedly affect 
the subsequent reaction at the interface, however. The presence 
of oxygen in the hydrogen strongly inhibits the reaction at the 
interface, but in all probability has no marked effect on the primary 
reaction, that is, the formation of the original copper nuclei. 


F. S$. 


The Oxidising Properties of Sulphur Dioxide. III. 
Copper Chlorides. Wu1L1AM WarpLaw and FREDERICK WILLIAM 
PINKARD (T., 1922, 121, 210—221). 
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Behaviour of Ammoniacal and Alkaline Copper Solutions. 
Moritz Koun (Monatsh., 1921, 42, 83—87).—When arsenic is 
heated in a sealed tube with ammoniacal copper solution, the 
cupric compound undergoes reduction, first to cuprous salt and 
subsequently to copper, 3Cu**-++ As+-30H’= AsO,’ +3Cu'+3H’ and 
3Cu’+ As+30H’=AsO,’’+3Cu-+-3H’; the copper liberated unites 
with the excess of arsenic to form greyish-black copper arsenide. 
Exactly similar changes occur when antimony is heated with 
ammoniacal copper solutions containing tartaric acid, the solid 
deposited being then reddish-black and containing the copper and 
the excess of antimony. With bismuth and ammoniacal copper 
solutions containing tartaric acid, rapid action occurs, but the 
reduction proceeds only as far as the cuprous compound. Alkaline 
solutions of copper salts, such as Fehling’s solution or an aqueous 
solution containing copper sulphate, glycerol and potassium 
hydroxide, are rapidly reduced by arsenic, antimony, or bismuth, 
with separation of copper, 2As(2Sb)+-3Cu" "4 60H’ =2As0,( (Sb0,)"” 
+6H’°+3Cu or 2Bi+3Cu"*=2Bi°**+3Cu. T. H. 


Separation of the Isotopes of mg J. N. BrONSTED 
and G. von eng (Z. physikal. Chem., 1921, 99, 189—206, and 
Phil. Mag., 1922, 43, [vi], 31—49)—A ‘partial separation of the 
isotopes of _mercury has been achieved by two _ processes. 
(1) Evaporation method (ideal distillation) based on the difference 
in the velocities of evaporation of the isotopes. The distillate 
was found to be richer and the remainder poorer in the lighter 
isotope than the original substance. (2) Effusion method. A 
fraction of the mercury vapour penetrates through narrow openings 
into a condensation chamber where the lighter isotope is found 
in a relatively larger amount than in ordinary mercury. The 
results of the experiments agree with the hypothesis, according 
to which the evaporation, as well as the effusion velocity of the 
isotopes, is inversely proportional to the square root of their 
molecular weights; they are further in conformity with Aston’s 
results, obtained by means of mass spectrographic observations. 
The partial separation achieved was proved by measurements of 
density. The density difference found between the heaviest and 
lightest mercury amounts to 0°49°%, corresponding with a difference 
of 0°1 unit in the atomic weight of mercury. J. F.S. 


Physico-chemical Analysis of Aluminium Oxy-salts and 
Aluminium Oxide Sols. Mona Apvotr, WoLtraane Pavtt, [with 
FRANZ JANDRASCHITSCH] (Kolloid Z., 1921, 29, 281—287; cf. A., 
1917, ii, 563; 1921, ii, 700)—The composition and nature of 
aluminium oxy-chloride sols have been investigated by means of 
measurements of the concentration of hydrogen and chlorine ions, 
the total chlorine concentration, and the electrical conductivity. 
A number of transport determinations have also been made. It 
is shown that it is impossible to remove all the chlorine from the 
products of hydrolysis of aluminium chloride by washing. A 
quantity of chlorine, which is greatly in excess of that contained 
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in the hydrochloric acid required for peptisation, always remains. 
On boiling well washed aluminium hydroxide with dilute hydro. 
chloric acid, sols of various compositions are obtained up to a 
limiting composition represented by the formula [Al(OH).],,Al0CI. 
Of these two have been investigated. Aluminium oxy-dichloride 
AICl,,OH behaves as a ternary electrolyte and on dilution is 
strongly dissociated, the process being complete at a dilution 
0°00106N. This compound shows a remarkably small hydrolysis, 
which amounts to 0°1°% at 0°068N, and in a 0°00106N solution is 
only 0°25%. ‘The compound aluminyl monochloride, Al(OH),Cl 
or AlOCI, behaves as a binary electrolyte. The conductivity data 
indicate that a complex ionisation occurs in this case of the type 
Al(OH),Cl|AlO, indicating a compound in which one aluminium 
atom of the complex acts as the central atom of a negative complex, 
whilst the other furnishes a stable univalent positive ion. The 
peptisation of aluminium hydroxide leads to a sol of the composi- 
tion 2{Al(OH),|Al(OH),Cl, and this on dilution undergoes complex 
ionisation represented by the formule (1) 10Al(OH),,4AlOCI,A10|Cl; 
(2) 12Al(OH),,5AlOCI,AIO|Cl; (3) 16A1(OH),,7AlOCLAIO|CI. On 
the other hand, no complex ionisation of the form Al(OH),|Al0 
has been observed in the case of aluminium hydroxide. J. F. 8. 


Germanium. I. Extraction from Germanium-bearing 
Zinc Oxide. Non-occurrence in Samarskite. L. M. Dennis 
and Jacos Papisu (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 2131—2144).— 
A method of extracting germanium residues obtained in the 
smelting of certain American zine ores has been investigated and 
is described. The residue contains zine oxide, considerable quanti- 
ties of lead, arsenic, and cadmium, and small quantities of indium, 
tin, and antimony, in addition to the germanium. A kilogram of 
the crude oxide is placed in a 5-litre Pyrex flask, which is fitted 
with a two-holed rubber stopper carrying a bent glass tube for 
connexion to a Liebig condenser, and a second short glass tube 
for introduction of the acid. The condenser leads under the 
surface of water contained in a 4-litre bottle which acts as receiver. 
Two and a half litres of hydrochloric acid (d 1-18) are added to 
the ore and the flask is heated until 2 litres of distillate have been 
collected. The distillate at this point contains all the germanium 
and a great deal of the arsenic from the ore. The distillate is 
poured into a 15-litre bottle until 10 litres have been accumulated, 
carefully acidified with sulphuric acid until it is 6N (this must be 
carefully done to prevent loss of germanium chloride), and treated 
with washed hydrogen sulphide. The precipitate is at first yellow, 
due to arsenic, but later becomes whiter, due to the germanium. 
When precipitation is complete, the bottle is stoppered and kept 
for twenty-four hours. The solution is filtered by suction and 
washed with 3N-sulphuric acid which has previously been saturated 
with hydrogen sulphide. The filtrate is kept for forty-eight hours, 
when usually a small quantity of a white precipitate (corresponding 
with 2 mg. of germanium) separates, the majority of the super- 
natant liquid is siphoned off, and the small amount of liquid and 
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precipitate worked up with the filtrate from the next lot of pre- 
arm At this point two different methods of procedure are 
ossible. 

: (1) The moist sulphides are added to hot 50% sodium hydroxide 
until a small quantity remains undissolved; this is then just dis- 
solved by the addition of a little more sodium hydroxide. The 
solution is made strongly alkaline by the addition of 8 grams of 
solid sodium hydroxide and placed in a large Pyrex flask fitted 
with a rubber stopper carrying a delivery tube, a separating funnel, 
and a glass tube reaching almost to the bottom of the flask. The 
flask is connected to a condenser and receiver as before. Washed 
chlorine is passed in to oxidise the arsenic to the quinquevalent 
condition. When the solution is saturated with chlorine, the rate 
of entry of the chlorine is reduced and concentrated hydrochloric 
acid is added in large excess from the funnel. The flask is heated 
until half the liquid has distilled. ‘The germanium chloride passes 
over and is hydrolysed by the water in the receiver, forming white, 
hydrated germanium dioxide. Should oily drops form in the re- 
ceiver, more water is added to reduce the acid concentration and 
so allow the hydrolysis to proceed. The receiver is now replaced 
by a second one, the distilling flask is filled up again with con- 
centrated hydrochloric acid, and the distillation continued as before. 
Most of the germanium chloride passes over in the first distillation, 
but for a complete separation the distillation must be repeated 
several times. The hydrated oxide is filtered, washed first with 
dilute sulphuric acid and then with water, and dried at 110°. It 
is pure white, and contains traces of sodium, calcium, and iron, but 
no arsenic. The filtrates from the hydrated oxide are treated with 
hydrogen sulphide and the germanium sulphide is recovered. The 
impurities mentioned are removed by dissolving in a slight excess 
of sodium hydroxide, saturating with chlorine, and distilling with 
hydrochloric acid, hydrolysing the distillate as before. 

(2) This process is generally superior to the former in its greater 
economy of reagents. The wet sulphides are washed with 3N- 
sulphuric acid until free from chlorine and dried at 110°. They 
are then roasted in shallow iron dishes at temperatures not exceed- 
ing 500°. This removes a great deal of the arsenic. The roasted 
material is dissolved in sodium hydroxide (50%), chlorinated, and 
distilled with twice its weight of concentrated hydrochloric acid. 
A repetition of the distillation removes the last trace of arsenic. 
Kither process gives a very pure germanium dioxide; the yield is 
better by the first, but the second is more rapid and economical. 

Germanium in ores is estimated by grinding 20—100 grams of the 
finely ground, dried, and weighed ore into a paste with water and 
pouring into a solution of sodium hydroxide in a hard flask, the 
proportions being 2 of ore: 1 sodium hydroxide: 5 of water. The 
flask is fitted with a delivery tube for leading in chlorine, a fraction- 
ating column, and a small tap funnel. It is connected with a 
Liebig’s condenser which leads to two Erlenmeyer flasks in series 
containing water to the depths of 3 cm. and half full respectively. 
The receivers are cooled with ice. The distilling flask is surrounded 
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by ice and the contents are saturated with chlorine; the solution 
is then neutralised by hydrochloric acid and an excess equal to 


twice the weight of the ore added. The ice is removed and a slow §? 


distillation in chlorine carried out until one-half the liquid in the 
flask has passed over. An equal volume of hydrochloric acid is 
added to the distilling flask and the distillation continued until its 
volume is again reduced by one-half. This is then repeated once 
more. The receivers are disconnected, acidified with sulphuric 
acid to make the solutions 6N, saturated with hydrogen sulphide, 
and kept for twenty-four hours. In a successful experiment there 
will be no germanium in the second flask. The precipitate is 
brought on to an ashless paper and washed with 3N-suiphuric acid, 
saturated with hydrogen sulphide until free from chloride, then 
washed with alcohol to remove the acid, and dried. The bulk of 
the precipitate is placed in a porcelain crucible and dried, moistened 
with 1 : 1 nitric acid, and warmed to drive off all the liquid, allowed 
to cool, treated with concentrated nitric acid, dried, and ignited. 
The filter-paper is incinerated in a second crucible, treated with 
concentrated nitric acid, and ignited. The filtrate from the ger- 
manium sulphide is kept forty-eight hours and the small precipitate 
formed filtered and treated as above. The weight of the germanium 
dioxide in the crucibles represents the germanium in the ore. Using 
this method, the amount of germanium in the material used for the 
extraction of germanium was found to be: sample I 0-247%, 
sample II 0:19%. Samarskite has been analysed by this method 
and found not to contain germanium. J.F.S. 


Crystalline Structure of Iron and Steel. Arnrz WESTGREN 
and Axe E. Linpu (Z. physikal. Chem., 1921, 98, 181—210).— 
Various types of iron and steel have been subjected to Réntgen ray 
spectrographic examination. It is shown that the results of Hull 
(Phys. Review, 1917, 9, 84, 10, 661), that pure iron at ordinary 
temperatures («-iron) possesses a space-centred cubic lattice, is in 
keeping with the present work. At 800—836°, that is, within the 
so-called 8-iron region, the atoms are grouped in exactly the same 
way as in «-iron. Since in the authors’ opinion allotropy and 
polymorphy are synonymous, @-iron can only be regarded as a 
particular modification of «-iron. In austenite and in pure iron 
stable at 1000°, the crystals possess a face-centred cubic lattice. 
This is also characteristic of y-iron, and thereby a fundamental 
difference is established between «-iron and y-iron. In martensite, 
the iron occurs in its «-modification. This is also the case with 
high speed tool steel which has been hardened at 1275°. Photo- 
micrographs of some of the preparations examined are included in 
the paper. J. FS. 


Alloys of Iron and Uranium. E. P. PotusuxKin (/ron and 
Steel Inst., Carnegie Schol. Mem., 1920, 10, 129—150; cf. Rev. 
Metal., 1920, 17, 421).—Alloys of iron with uranium are pyrophoric, 
this property varying directly with the content of uranium. Alloys 
containing carbon are decomposed by water, but this effect is not 
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exhibited by silicon, except when present in very large amount, or 
by vanadium. A polished sample placed on the emulsion of a 
photographic plate leaves an impression which, after development 
by the usual process, represents the structure of the specimen. 
lron—uranium alloys contain the uranium carbides UC, U,C;, and 
U,Cg, the compound Fe,C,U,C;, as well as the compounds V,C, 
fe,U, and FeSi. Neither uranium nor any of its compounds already 
mentioned forms solid solutions with iron. Vanadium has a greater 
affinity for uranium than for carbon. CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


Equilibria in the System Fe-C-O: the Equilibrium 
Fe,-Martensite-Ferrous Oxide-Gas. W. ReErnpeErs and P. 
yvAN GRONINGEN (Rec. trav. chim., 1921, 40, 701—706).—A 
considerable number of determinations of points of univariant 
equilibrium for this system have been carried out. The conclusion 
is drawn that the transition temperature for Feg —> Fe, is 905°; 
this is in accord with previous results obtained by different methods. 
By extrapolation of the graphic results, the quintuple point of the 
yystem is found at 740° and 2300 mm. H. J. E. 


Researches on the Metallic Carbonyls. Roserr Lupwie 
Monp and Atpert Epwarp WALLIs (T., 1922, 121, 29—32). 


The Action of Nitric Oxide on the Metallic Carbonyls. 
RopeRT Lupwia Monp and ALBERT Epwarp WALLIs (T., 1922, 


124, 32—35). 


Expansion of Chromium and of Nickel-Chromium Alloys 
wer a Wide Range of Temperatures. P. CHEVENARD (Compt. 
rend., 1922, 174, 109—112).—-Between 0° and 100° the expansion of 
chromium is exactly reversible, the curve showing no singular 
point. The true coefficient of expansion, which is 6-8 x 10-6 at 0°, 
increases rapidly with the temperature, but the curve shows a 
light concavity towards the increasing temperature. 

Nickel-chromium alloys containing up to 16% of chromium and 
from 0:5 to 2-5°% of manganese were examined over the tempera- 
ture range 0° to 1000°. The addition of chromium leads to a very 
rapid weakening of the anomaly of dilatation of nickel, and when 
the chromium content reaches 5% the anomaly disappears. The 
addition of chromium to nickel affects the expansion of this metal 
very little at the ordinary temperature, but tends to increase it at 
higher temperatures; this effect being probably due to the presence 


ti the compound Ni,Crs. W. G. 


Zirconium. J. W.MarpeEn and M.N. Ricu (Bur. Mines Bull., 
1921, 186, 146 pp.; cf. A., 1920, ii, 547).—The work is divided into 
lour parts, dealing successively with an historical review of zir- 
conium minerals, the salts of zirconium, and the metal; experi- 
nental work on zirconium; the furnaces used; and a bibliography 
of zirconium and its compounds. Analytical methods are given 
lor the estimation of zirconium in ferrozirconium, steel, alloys 
uch as nickel-zirconium, and a method of separation of titanium, 
columbium, tantalum, and zirconium. The physical and chemical 
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properties of amorphous and coherent zirconium are described, 
The cupferron method is the only one effecting complete separation 
of zirconium from aluminium. CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


Polymorphic Transformations of Antimony Trisulphide, 
SamuEL Wixson and C. R. McCrosxy (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 
43, 2178—2179).—The rate of transformation of the red, amorphous 
variety of antimony trisulphide into the black variety has been 
determined in the presence of N-, 7N-, 12N-hydrochloric acid, 
7N-phosphoric acid, 7N-sulphuric acid, glacial and N-acetic acids, 
and a saturated ethereal solution of hydrochloric acid. Of these acid 
solutions, only the aqueous solution of hydrochloric acid gave any 
appreciable transformation at 18-—22°, even after two months, 
With the aqueous hydrochloric acid, the time necessary for complete 
transformation was 0-5 day, 1 day, and 10-5 days for 12N, 7N, 
and N, respectively. The action is due to a solution of the red 
variety and a reprecipitation of the less soluble black variety. 
The effect of temperature was investigated with a 20% aqueous 
hydrochloric acid. Complete conversion at 26-5° required forty. 
four hours; at 30°, twenty-nine hours; 35°, sixteen hours; 40°, nine 
hours; 68-5°, sixty-two minutes, and 75°, thirty-two minutes. A 
20% solution of hydrobromic acid gave no change after twenty 
hours at 75°. J. FS. 


Mineralogical Chemistry. 


The Ultimate Composition of British Coals. Tomas 
JAMES DRAKELEY [with FREDERICK WILLIAM Situ] (T., 1922, 
121, 221—238). 


Kasolite, a New Radioactive Mineral. ALFRED ScHOoEP 
(Compt. rend., 1921, 173, 1476—1477).—This occurs together with 
curite (this vol., ii, 77) and torbernite at Kasolo, Katanga, 
Belgian Congo. It forms compact, crystalline aggregates, with 
sometimes tufts and radiating groups of prismatic crystals on the 
surface. The colour is ochre-yellow to brownish-yellow and the 
streak ochre-yellow. The crystals are monoclinic, with the optic 
axial plane perpendicular to the plane of symmetry, and the acute 
bisectrix of the optic axes nearly perpendicular to a perfect cleav- 
age. d'? 5-962, H. 4—5. Analysis I is of translucent crystals 
showing no sign of alteration, IL of less fresh massive material, and 
III of clear crystals : 


SiO, PbO. UO, H,O. FeO, CaO. MgO. CO, Total. 

I. 9-42 36:20 4928 3:59 0-41 0:06 0:03 0-85 99-84 

II. 9-14 34:44 49-00 3°77 0-58 — -— 0-53 — 
II. 9:00 32:16 48:26 328 040 —- —- — — 
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The simplest formula corresponding with the mean of these 
analyses is 3PbO,3U0,,3Si0,,4H,O. The mineral is decomposed by 
acids with the separation of gelatinous silica and of lead chloride 
or sulphate. Heated in the reducing flame on charcoal it fuses to a 
black glass with beads of lead. Its radioactivity is less than that 
of curite. L. J.S. 


Melanovanadite, a New Mineral from Peru. WaLpEMAR 
LinDGREN (Proc. Nat. Acad. Sci. U.S.A., 1921, 7, 249—251).— 
This occurs as bunches of’ black needles on a black shale from 
Minasragra, Cerro de Pasco. The crystals are monoclinic with a 
erfect cleavage parallel to the plane of symmetry. The streak is 
dark reddish-brown, d 3-477, H. 24. Only the thinnest splinters 
are brown and translucent under the microscope, and the optical 
characters are masked by the strong absorption. Analysis by 
L. F. HamiItton gives the formula 2Ca0,3V,0,,2V,O,. 

V,0; V,0,. CaO. MgO. Al,0,,Fe,0; SiO, Total. 

52-61 33°34 9-89 0:27 1:89 1-66 99-66 
Before the blowpipe the mineral readily fuses to a brown liquid. 
It is readily soluble in acids, giving an apple-green solution, and in 
potassium hydroxide with a brown colour. L. J.S. 


Some Natural and Synthetic Melilites. A. F. BuppINcTon 
(Amer. J. Sci., 1922, [v], 3, 35—87).—To test Schaller’s hypothesis 
regarding the composition of the melilite group of minerals, com- 
prising akermanite, gehlenite, humboldtilite, sarcolite, fuggerite, 
and other varieties (A., 1916, ii, 632) more than one hundred 
synthetic crystalline mixtures of 2CaO,MgO,2Si0O, (akermanite), 
2Ca0,Al1,0,,Si0, (gehlenite), and 3R’0,R,0,,38i0, (R’=Ca or Nas, 
R=Fe or Al) were prepared from appropriate glasses at tem- 
peratures above 1000°. The quenching method was used (cf. 
Ferguson and Buddington, A., 1920, ii, 621), and the glasses were 
crystallised by annealing at a temperature just below the melting 
point or the dissociation point. ‘The homogeneity, optical char- 
acters, and melting points were determined, and the synthetic 
materials compared with the natural minerals. The gehlenite of 
Velardefia consists approximately of 76% of gehlenite, 17% of 
akermanite, and 7% of ferric and ferrous compounds, and agrees 
very closely with artificial gehlenite, having the same ratio of 
akermanite to gehlenite, but free from iron compounds. Other 
natural gehlenites examined confirm the opinion that the artificial 
series of solid solutions of 2CaO,MgO,2Si0O, and 2CaO,AI1,0,,Si0, 
are pure synthetic analogues of the akermanite—gehlenite series of 
minerals. Mixtures of akermanite and gehlenite form a complete 
series of solid solutions with 3CaO,Al,0,,3Si0, (grossularite) plus 
10% of 3Na,0,Al1,0,,3Si0,, except for a trace of inhomogeneity in 
some preparations high in akermanite. These mixtures when 
crystallised correspond in their properties with the humboldtilites, 
which are interpreted as isomorphous mixtures of positive uniaxial 
akermanite and a negative, uniaxial, tetragonal, moderately bire- 
fringent form of grossularite, with minor amounts of gehlenite, a 
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ferrous compound, and 3R’0,R,0,,38i0, compounds. The com. 
positions of the humboldtilites lie in a zone which exhibits the 
lowest temperatures of complete melting for the components 
involved. Artificial crystalline mixtures containing ferric irop 
(3CaO,Fe,0,,3Si0,) were found to be quite different from the 
natural melilites of similar composition rich in ferric iron. The 
latter probably were formed at temperatures lower than those of the 
present experiments, since some of them were found to decompose 
or invert at temperatures as low as 850°. A new specimen of 
melilite rich in ferric iron, from Capo di Bove, differs in composition 
from any hitherto known. It contains: 


SiO, Al,0,. Fe,0; FeO. MgO. CaO. Na,O. K,0. Total. 
40:03 566 776 O04 948 32:17 283 172 1000 


The crystals have a tabular or pseudo-cubic habit and are intimately 
associated with nephelite and pyroxene. E. H. R. 


Analytical Chemistry. 


The Graphical Representation of the Composition of 
Chemical Compounds. JuLius HUBSCHER (Chem. Ztg., 1922, 46, 
19—20).—The repeated calculation of the percentage of the various 
constituents of chemical compounds in mixtures can be avoided 
by calculating once and for all the percentage of the required 
constituent (for example, anhydrous sodium carbonate in the 
decahydrate) and dividing a vertical line in these proportions. 
A square is then described with this line as its right-hand side 
and the points marked off joined to the left-hand top corner. From 
this co-ordinate system the weight of any constituent corresponding 
with a given weight of any other constituent can be rapidly read 
off with sufficient accuracy for practical purposes. Should the 
given weights not lie between 0 and 100 they can be divided by a 
suitable factor and the corresponding weight read off the diagram 
and subsequently multiplied by the same factor. H. C. R. 


The Sensitiveness of Coloured Indicators at Temperatures 
above the Ordinary. I. M. Korruorr (Rec. trav. chim., 1921, 
40, 775—785; cf. Schoorl, A., 1907, ii, 388)—Indicators which are 
themselves weak acids are almost all as sensitive to hydrogen ions 
at higher temperatures as at ordinary temperatures. Those which 
are weak bases become less sensitive to hydrogen ions, but retain 
the same sensitiveness to hydroxyl ions. Theoretical deduction 
of these facts is given in addition to experimental evidence. The 
suggestion is made that the results obtained may be of service in 
providing a colorimetric method of studying variations in dissocia- 
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-Iion constant and of hydrolysis constant with change of temperature 


and may also be of use in analytical work. H. J. E. 


Further Elaboration of the Indicator Method without 
Buffers. L. MicHaeE.is and R. Kriicer (Biochem. Z., 1921, 119, 
306—327).—The salt error and temperature coefficient of m-nitro- 
phenol have been determined, and a new one-colour indicator, 2 : 5- 
dinitrophenol, described. A theoretical and practical treatment of 
the effect on the Py of a solution of the addition of an indicator 
js given, and instructions for the colorimetric estimation of Py in 
solutions weak in buffers, for example, sea and river waters. A 
discussion of the theory of the salt-error and of the activity theory 
of ions is also given. H. K. 


AStable Single Buffer Solution, py 1 to p12. 8S. F. AcrEz, 
R. R. MELLON, PAvuLine M. Avery, and E. A. SLaGcux (J. Infect. 
Dis., 1921, 29, 7—1i0)—The components of the buffer solution 
are: (1) One mol. of potassium dihydrogen phosphate, with dis- 
sociation constant, K, 1-110; (2) 0-625 mol. of sodium formate, 
K,2x10*; (3) 0-375 mol. of sodium acetate, K, 210-5; (4) the 
second group of dipotassium hydrogen phosphate, K, 2x10-7; 
(5) 1 mol. of sodium phenolsulphonate, K, 10-1 (approx.); (6) 0-005 
nolar thymol to saturation (for water, 0-08), K, 0-5 x 10- (approx.) ; 
(7) the third group of phosphoric acid, K, 10°". A curve is given 
from which the amounts of 0-5 molar hydrogen chloride or sodium 
hydroxide necessary to produce a given py may be directly deter- 
mined. CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


Colour Standards for the Colorimetric Measurement of 
Hydrogen-ion Concentration. Louis J. GILLEsPiE (J. Bact., 
1921, 6, 399—405).—The recently published studies of Medalia 
are in disagreement with other published data (cf. ibid., 1920, 5, 
441468). A colorimeter for two-coloured indicators is described 
for the measurement of the hydrogen-ion exponent of indicators. 
The optical assumptions underlying its use are practically the same 
as those on which ordinary colorimetry are 
based. The instrument is used as follows. 
The glass vessels A and C are fixed in 
position, and B can be moved up and 
down, the motion being measured by a 
pointer (not shown) fixed to B and moving 
on a scale divided into 100 parts. The 
pointer moves from 0 to 100 when B moves 
from contact with C to contact with A. The 
acidified indicator solution may be placed in B and the alkaline 
indicator solution of the same strength inC. A isleft empty. If the 
scale reads 70, the path of light along the left dotted line passes 
through the alkaline form of the indicator for 10% of its path and 
the acid form for 30%. The light along the right-hand dotted line 
traverses an indicator solution in tube H, again of the same strength, 
and over a path equal in length to the total path on the left. The 
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solution, the py, of which is unknown, is placed in tube EZ, in whichf T! 
titrations may be made. CuemicaL ApsTracts, [the . 


A New Apparatus for Colorimetric Estimations. (, by V 
Mannesacu (Chem. Zig., 1922, 46, 20)—The apparatus consists» 

of a wooden box open at the top the inside of which is painted 
black. Into this fits a glass vessel filled with water. The bottonf. 
of the box has a hole cut in it allowing light to come up through 
the glass vessel, and below is a rotating frame carrying a dead. 
white porcelain plate. The solutions to be compared are placed in 
glass tubes 16 mm. in diameter and 300 mm. long, which are placed 
in the glass vessel in a slanting position. The apparatus is suitable§. 
for the colorimetric estimation of carbon in iron. H.C. R. 


A Gas Receiver of Convenient and Practical Form for§jp ur 
Sampling Expired Air for Analysis. CHARLES CLAUD: 
GuTHRIE (J. Biol. Chem., 1921, 48, 373—378).—Whilst less efficient 
than the mercury receiver, the apparatus described has the advantage 
of being inexpensive. Expired air, after storage in it for some 
hours, gave results, on analysis, with an error of about 1% for 
carbon dioxide and considerably less for oxygen. 


Apparatus for Estimation of the Gases in Blood and Other 
Solutions. Donaup D. Van SLYKE (Proc. Nat. Acad. Sct., 1921, 
7, 229—231).—Essentially a much simplified form of the apparatus 
described in A., 1917, ii, 422, and this vol., ii, 78. The upper 
part of a large pipette (for instance, 50 c.c.) ends in a tap funnel. 
The stem above the wide portion has a mark, indicating a definite 
volume a from there to the tap (for instance, 2 c.c.), and below 
the wide portion another mark indicating a volume A (for instance, 
50 c.c.) from it to the tap. The pipette is joined below to a tube 
of 800 mm. connected with an open manometer and through a 
tap, with a mercury reservoir. <A definite volume of solution (for 
instance, 1 c.c. of blood) is sucked in through the tap funnel andg 
then the necessary reagent (for instance, acid for a carbonate rhils 
solution), making a total solution of S c.c. (for instance, 2:5 c.c.)PSer' 
and the mercury is allowed to fall to the lower mark. The lower 
tap is closed, and the pipette is shaken for one to two minutes to 
establish equilibrium. Mercury is then let in through the lower 
tap until the gas volume is a c.c. and the pressure is read (m mm.). 
The zero point is then determined by expelling the gases or after 
absorbing one or more of them by introducing small, measured 
volumes of gas-free absorbent solutions. The pressure is then 
lowered until the space above the solution is again a c.c. and readj 
(xn mm.). The volume at N.7.P. of the gas given off is 
V=a(m—n)/760 . {273/T'+Sa/(A—S)}. The term Sa«/(A—S), in 
which « is the volume of the gas dissolved in 1 c.c. of the solution at 
N.T.P. corrects for the portion of the gas remaining dissolved when 
equilibrium is reached. It is negligible for oxygen and nitrogen, but 
not for carbon dioxide. The solubility of the latter gas also imposes 
an empirical correction for reabsorption of the gas while undergoing 
reduction from 50-S toac.c. With S=50 c.c. a= 2 c.c. the factor \ t 
is 1-020, that is 2°% of the carbon dioxide is reabsorbed. G. B. 
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hich] The Use of Mercuric Nitrate instead of Silver Nitrate in 
rs. [the Estimation of the Halogens. I. M. Kotruorr and Apa 
" EBaK (Chem. Weekblad, 1922, 19, 14—16).—The method proposed 
.- Eby Votoéek (A., 1918, ii, 238, 272, 330), in which mercuric nitrate 
sists; used with sodium nitroprusside as indicator, gives very accurate 
nted results for chlorides (and for bromides, cyanides, and thiocyanates) 
ttom if a correction is applied for the excess of mercuric salt necessary 
ough to produce a precipitate under given conditions of composition 
lead. and volume of solution. Tables of corrections are given. Neither 
od in dilute acids nor the common metals (except copper, cobalt, nickel, 
acedf ind cadmium) interfere. The method estimates accurately chlorides 
jableh in conductivity water, and gives good results for as little as 9 mg. 
of chlorine per litre; it is suitable for the estimation of chlorides 
in urine. 8S. I. L. 


Use of Perchloric Acid as an Aid to Digestion in the 
Kjeldahl Nitrogen Estimation. Braivnerp Mears and 
RoBERT E. Hussey (J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1921, 13, 1054—1056).— 
In the estimation of nitrogen in such substances as milk, urine, 
asein, gelatin, dried blood, etc., by the Kjeldahl method, the time 
required for the digestion with sulphuric acid is reduced to about 
twenty minutes if perchloric acid is added to the mixture. For 
ach gram of sample, 25 c.c. of sulphuric acid, 1 gram of copper 
ulphate, and 2 c.c. of 60% perchloric acid should be used, but 

the presence of an excess of perchloric acid causes loss of nitrogen. 
anel. W. P.S. 
inite 


elow§ Micro-Kipp Apparatus for the Preparation of Air-free 
ince,qvarbon Dioxide for Use in the Micro-estimation of Nitrogen 
tubegy Pregl’s Method. <A. ScHoELLER (Z. angew. Chem., 1921, 
sh aget, 586).—The apparatus consists of two small cylindrical bulbs, 
"(for me above the other; the upper one contains fused potassium- 
andgodium carbonate and is provided with a tapped delivery tube, 
nateqVhilst a side tube on the lower bulb connects with an upper acid 


c.c,)qeservoir. The apparatus is made all in one piece. W. P.S. 


ower’ Estimation of Very Small Quantities of Arsenic in Silicate 
s todRocks. O. Hacki (Chem. Ztg., 1921, 45, 1169)—Ten grams of 
owel'fihe finely-powdered sample are heated at 250° in a tube through 
m.).§vhich a current of dry carbon dioxide saturated with bromine 
afterfrapour is passed; the outlet end of the tube is connected with a 
uredfeceiver containing 10 c.c. of dilute nitric acid and the receiver 
thenfmay be connected with a vessel containing sodium hydroxide 
readfolution to absorb the excess of bromine. The contents of the 
t isfeceiver are subsequently evaporated with the addition of a small 
), Miuantity of sulphuric acid, the residue is dissolved in water, and 
n atthe arsenic in this solution estimated by the Gutzeit method. 

yhen W. P. S. 


t 
wi Method for Direct Estimation of Carbon Dioxide and 
oing Oxygen in the Berthelot Bomb and its Importance for the 
reletabolic Balance of Herbivora. W. Kuiziy and Maria 


B. TEUBER (Biochem. Z., 1921, 120, 81—89).—An extension of the 
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work of Zuntz and co-workers on the use of the Berthelot bom) 
calorimeter for the analysis of organic substances, the main feature 
now introduced being the determination of the oxygen used, by 
weighing. It may prove useful for the analysis of the metabolic 
excreta of herbivora. H. K. 


Micro-elementary Analysis by Pregl’s Method. A. 
SCHOELLER (Z. angew. Chem., 1921, 34, 581—583).—A short review 
of the method, with a detailed description of the apparatus used. 

woe. me 


Simplified Construction of the Metal Parts of the Apparatus 
used in Pregl’s Micro-analytical Method. A. ScHOELLE 
(Z. angew. Chem., 1921, 34, 587).—Convenient methods of attaching 
the heating apparatus for the lead peroxide, the micro-burner, the 
drying chamber, etc., to the stand are described, the parts being 
provided with brass rods which fit into a boss on the stand. 

W. P. S&S. 


Solid Sodium Hydroxide as an Absorbent for Carbon 
Dioxide in Steel Analysis. G. L. Kretuey and E. W. Evers 
(J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1921, 13, 1052).—Powdered sodium hydroxide, 
which will pass through a 5-mesh sieve but be retained on a 20-mesh 
sieve yields satisfactory results when used to absorb carbon dioxide 
in the estimation of carbon. W.P.S. 


The Separation of Silver from Mercurous Salts. I. M. 
KottnHorr (Pharm. Weekblad, 1921, 58, 1680—1683).—The treat- 
ment of the mixed chlorides precipitated in Group I with ammonia 
will not separate small quantities of silver from mercurous chloride. 
A better method is to treat the mixed chlorides, after exhaustive 
washing with boiling water to remove lead, with 2% potassium 
cyanide solution. Silver and mercuric cyanides dissolve in the 
reagent, whilst black metallic mercury is precipitated. After 
filtering, silver is again precipitated by means of hydrochloric 
acid; mercuric chloride remains in solution, and may be detected, 


after filtering, by means of sodium sulphide. The test detects} 


0:05 mg. of silver in presence of 50 mg. of mercurous mercury, 
and will also detect 0-5 part of mercury in presence of 100 parts 
of silver. 8. I. L. 


The Titration of Zinc. E. Monascu (Pharm. Weekblad, 1921, 
58, 1652—1656)—The thiocyanate method of Kolthoff and van 
Dijk (abid., 538) has been applied to the estimation of zinc in alloys. 
The potassium mercuric thiocyanate solution is prepared by dis- 
solving 23-7 grams of mercuric thiocyanate in a concentrated 
aqueous solution of 14-4 grams of potassium thiocyanate, and is 
stable for many months. Compounds of all the common metals 
interfere, but ferric and aluminium salts do not affect the reaction. 
Since the author uses aluminium in the separation of zinc from 
alloys, the method is suitable for the estimations, but iron salts 
must first be oxidised by means of peroxide. 8. I. L. 
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Estimation of Minute Amounts of Lead in Water, with 
Notes on certain Causes of Error. D. Avery, A. J. Hemine- 
way, V. G. ANDERSON, and T. A. Reap (Proc. Austral. Inst. Min. 
Met., 1921, 173—199).—-By the following method it is possible to 
detect and estimate with considerable accuracy 1 part of lead in 
100,000,000 parts of water. A known volume of the water is 
filtered, and 2-5 to 5 litres of the filtrate are evaporated to about 
100 c.c., just neutralised with hydrochloric acid, and 2 c.c. excess 
of acid are added, the liquid is filtered and the filtrate cooled 
and made up to 250 c.c. Hydrogen sulphide is passed into the 
solution for one hour and, after remaining over-night, the pre- 
cipitate, which is usually barely visible, is collected and washed 
with cold water containing hydrogen sulphide in solution. Two 
portions of 2 c.c. of hot nitric acid (d 1-2) are then successively 
poured over the filter to dissolve the sulphides, and the filter is 
washed with hot water. The filtrate is evaporated with 1 c.c. of 
sulphuric acid until the latter fumes strongly, and the liquid, 
after cooling, is treated with 20 c.c. of cold water and 10 c.c. of 
absolute alcohol, and the mixture set aside over-night. The 
precipitated lead sulphate is collected and washed with a mixture 
of 65 vols. of water, 32 vols. of absolute alcohol, and 3 vols. of 
sulphuric acid. It is dissolved off the paper by dropping succes- 
sively two portions of 5 c.c. of hot 33% ammonium acetate solution 
round the edges and then washing the paper thoroughly with hot 
water. The solution is transferred to a 50 c.c. Nessler tube and 
treated with 1 c.c. of 10% potassium cyanide solution, 1 c.c. of 


-fammonia solution, and six drops of freshly-prepared ammonium 


sulphide solution. Into the standard tube are placed the same 
reagents in the same quantities ; the liquid, which must be absolutely 
colourless, is diluted to 45 c.c., and a standard solution of lead 
acetate (1 c.c.=0-00001 gram of lead) is added until the tint matches 
that of the assay. If more than 8 c.c. of the standard are required, 
a proportionately smaller quantity of the sample should be used. 
To estimate the lead in the sediment, it is evaporated to dryness 
with hydrochloric acid, the residue is taken up with 2 c.c. of the 
same acid, the solution filtered, and the assay finished in a similar 
way to that of the water. 

The estimation of lead in urine is carried out by evaporating 
| litre of the sample with 50 c.c. of nitric acid to dryness, first on 
a water-bath, then on the hot-plate. The dish is then placed in a 
cool, electrically heated muffle and gradually heated to 450—500° 
to destroy organic matter and nitrates. The residue is dissolved 
in water, the liquid just neutralised with hydrochloric acid, 2 c¢.c. 
more acid are added, and the solution is filtered. The filtrate is 
treated for lead as described above. 

All the materials used in the above work should be redistilled 
from lead-free glass apparatus, the ammonium acetate should be 
made by neutralising freshly distilled ammonia with acetic acid, 
and the ammonium sulphide must be made immediately before 
use. All filter-papers before use must be washed with hot dilute 
hydrochloric acid, hot ammonium acetate solution, and hot water 
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successively to remove the minute amounts of lead introduced by 
the acid washing process of rendering them ashless. A blank test 
must be made, using the same quantity of redistilled water as 
that used for the assay and putting it through the whole of the 
operations. A. R. P. 


New Method for the Volumetric Estimation of Copper. 
S. Mrnovict and Au. Ionzscu (Bul. Soc. Chim. Romania, 1921, 3, 
89—93).—The salt CuSO,,4NHz is quite stable at the ordinary tem. 
perature, and is quantitatively precipitated from aqueous solution 
by addition of eight volumes of 98% alcohol. The precipitate, 
after thorough washing with alcohol, is redissolved in water, and 
titrated with N/10-sulphuric or oxalic acid, with methyl-red as 
indicator. J. K. 


Rapid Estimation of Mercury in Ores. ALtrrep Herz. 
MANN (Chem. Ztg., 1921, 45, 1226—1227).—The author has made 
comparative tests on the estimation of mercury in ores, using a 
modification of Whitton’s method (U.S. Bureau of Mines, Bull. 78, 
1918) which consists in heating the ore with a mixture of 3 grams 
of fine iron filings and 3 grams of good lime and collecting the 


mercury on a cooled silver plate previously weighed, and his own §} 


method (A., 1921, ii, 521) and finds that both methods give equally 
satisfactory results. [Cf. J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1922, 61A.] 
A. R. P. 


The Analysis of Aluminium Alloys. H. Menpr (Chem. 
Zig., 1922, 46, 49—50).—One gram of the alloy is heated with 5 c.c. 
of water and 12 c.c. of strong potassium hydroxide solution (the 
latter added gradually) on a water-bath until nothing further 
dissolves. The liquid is diluted with water, the clear liquor decanted 
through a small filter-paper, and the precipitate washed by decanta- 
tion, first with dilute potassium hydroxide solution, then with hot 
water. The filter-paper is burnt in a platinum spiral, the ash 
added to the metallic residue in the beaker, and the whole dissolved 
in 5 c.c. of strong nitric acid and 15 ¢.c. of water; 75 c.c of water 
are added, the liquid is boiled and the precipitate collected, washed, 
ignited, and weighed as tin dioxide. It should be tested for traces 
of silica. The filtrate is evaporated with 5 c.c. of sulphuric acid 
until the latter fumes strongly, the mass is treated with 150 c.c. 


of water, and the precipitated lead sulphate estimated in the usual J 


way. The filtrate is electrolysed with a current of 0-5 ampere 
at 2-0—2-2 volts for one and a half hours at 75°, using a spiral 
anode and a gauze cathode. The gain in weight of the latter 
represents copper. The solution is neutralised with sodium hydr- 
oxide after adding any zine found by treating the potassium 


hydroxide solution of the alloy with sodium sulphide, and 50 c.c. fi 


of a 50% solution of sodium hydroxide are added in excess. The 
solution is again electrolysed, using the same anode and cathode 
(the latter being coppered or silvered) for two to three hours at 70°, 
using a current of 1—1-5 amperes at 4 volts. The gain in weight 
of the cathode represents zinc. Silicon is estimated in a separate 


oe 
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trial in which 3 grams of the alloy are evaporated with 50 c.c. of 
a mixture of 2 parts of sulphuric acid, 3 parts of hydrochloric acid, 


sf 1 part of nitric acid, and 4 parts of water. After the metal has 


dissolved, the solution is evaporated with 30 c.c. of strong sulphuric 
acid until the latter fumes strongly, the liquid is treated with 
300 c.c. of water, and the silica, which separates in an easily filter- 


‘fable, flocculent form, is collected, washed, ignited, and weighed 


as usual. Iron is determined by treating 3 grams of the alloy in 


“| potassium hydroxide solution, collecting the insoluble residue, and 


dissolving it, after thorough washing, in nitric acid. The solution 
is evaporated to dryness, the nitric acid destroyed by evaporation 
with hydrochloric acid, the copper and heavy metals are removed 
by hydrogen sulphide, the iron is precipitated from the oxidised 
solution by ammonia, redissolved in acid, reprecipitated as before, 


.jand the final precipitate either weighed as Fe,O, after ignition, 


or dissolved in sulphuric acid, reduced, and titrated in the usual 
way. 
For the estimation of traces of iron in pure aluminium, 3 grams 


;Jof the metal are heated with 50 c.c. of strong potassium hydroxide 


solution, 200 c.c. of 50% sulphuric acid are added, the solution 
is heated until everything has dissolved, then quickly cooled, and 
titrated with N/10-potassium permanganate. Copper and silicon 
are estimated as described above for alloys. .R. P. 


Germanium. II. Identification of Germanium by its 


_|Visible Arc Spectrum. Jacoz Papisu (Chem. News, 1922, 
, 9124, 3).—Photographs of the arc spectrum of germanium were 


' 


obtained by means of a Hilger constant deviation spectrograph 
fitted with a flint glass prism (n),=1-7537), the arc being made 
between carbon electrodes, the lower positive one carrying the 
material to be tested. Under these conditions, the little-known 
germanium line in the blue, A 4686, is very sharp and intense, 
ind very suitable for the identification of the metal. The line 
werlaps the prominent zirconium line of wave-length 4688. 


G. F. M. 


The Carrying Down of Calcium Oxide by Precipitates of 
Ferric Oxide. A. Cuarriou (Compt. rend., 1921, 173, 1360— 
1362; cf. Toporescu, A., 1920, ii, 450).—In order to get the minimum 


| §°0-precipitation of calcium hydroxide with ferric hydroxide, the 


toncentration of the calcium salt should be as small as possible and 
the minimum amount of ammonium hydroxide requisite for the 
precipitation of the ferric hydroxide should be used. 


Estimation of Nickel in Steels. H. Rusprictus (Chem. Zig., 
1922, 46, 26).—From 2 to 5 grams of the borings are dissolved 


- Jn 40—80 c.c. of nitric acid (d 1-2), and the solution is cooled and 


reated with 250 c.c. of ammonia (d 0-91). It is transferred to a 
graduated flask and diluted to 500 c.c. of which 250 c.c. are filtered 
through a dry paper, diluted to 500 ¢.c., and the solution, heated 
it 40°, is treated with 20—30 c.c. of a 1% alcoholic solution of 
limethylglyoxime. After half an hour the precipitate is filtered : 
6—2 © 
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on a 15 cm. paper, washed with hot water, dried, and ignited to 
nickelous oxide in a platinum crucible and weighed. 0-7858x 


NiO=Ni. A. R. P. 


Estimation of Chromium in Ferrochromium by Electro. 
metric Titration. G.L. Ketiny and J. A. Witey (J. Ind. Eng. 
Chem., 1921, 13, 1053—1054).—Twenty grams of sodium carbonate 
are fused in a nickel crucible and then cooled, the crucible being 
rotated during the cooling so that the carbonate forms a lining. 
A mixture of 16 grams of sodium peroxide and 1 gram of the sample 
is then fused for three minutes in this crucible, the heat being s 
regulated that the sodium carbonate lining is not fused; when 
cold, the contents of the crucible are dissolved in 300 c.c. of water, 
the solution is boiled for thirty minutes, cooled, 80 c.c. of sulphuric 
acid (d 1-58) are added, the solution is boiled for a further five 
minutes, cooled, filtered, and the filtrate diluted to 1 litre. One 
hundred c.c. of this solution are treated with 25 c.c. of sulphuric 
acid and titrated with ferrous ammonium sulphate solution, using 
the apparatus described previously by the authors and Adams 
(A., 1917, ii, 512). W. P.S. 


Tungsten. Hrerpert Lavers (Proc. Austral. Inst. Min. Met.,1921, 
101—152).—The paper contains a short description of the chemistry 
and metallurgy of tungsten together with a summary of the various 
processes that have been described for the estimation of tungsten 
in low grade ores. A volumetric method is recommended in 
which the tungsten is precipitated with cinchonine hydrochloride 
from acid solutions, and the precipitate dissolved in ammonium 
acetate, an excess of lead acetate added, and the excess determined 
by titration with ammonium molybdate. [Cf. J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 
1922, Feb.] A. R. P. 


Estimation of Thorium in Monazite Sand by an Emanation 
Method. Homer H. Hetmicx (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 48, 
2003—2014).—A method of estimating thorium in monazite sand 
is described. The sample is sieved through a 40 per cm. mesh 
and dried at 115—120°. Two grams are well mixed with 5 grams 
of potassium hydrogen fluoride and 5 grams of anhydrous, recently 
fused, metaphosphoric acid, and slowly brought to the highest 
temperature obtainable with a Méker burner in a 35 c.c. platinum 
crucible. A further 5 grams of metaphosphoric acid are slowly 
added during the heating; when the mass is clear, it is allowed to 
cool. After cooling, 20 c.c. of 80% orthophosphoric acid are 
added, and the crucible is heated in an air-bath at 250—255° 
for three hours, the solution being automatically stirred with 
a platinum wire; in this way a viscous solution is obtained. A 
small vessel made of glass and fitted with a ground stopper and 
inlet and outlet tubes is suspended in a vessel of concentrated 
sulphuric acid at 190—200° and the liquid from the crucible poured 
in. The solution vessel is removed from the acid, allowed to cool, 
and the remaining contents of the crucible are washed in with two 
quantities of 20 c.c. of water, the total volume made up to 75 ¢.¢., 
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and the vessel closed in an air-tight manner. ‘The electroscope 
measurements are made, (i) with a blank, prepared in exactly 
the same way as the sample except that the monazite is omitted, 


J (ii) with a standard solution containing a known amount of thorium, 
fjand (iii) with the sample solution. The percentage of thorium 


iscalculated by means of the expression X = AT',(7,—Tx)/T(T,—T's) 
in which X is the percentage of thorium in the sample, A the 
percentage in the standard, 7’, the time of discharge of the electro- 
scope by the standard, 7, by the blank, and 7, by the sample 
under investigation. The main sources of error of Cartledge’s 
emanation method (A.. 1919, ii, 120) were adsorption of thorium 
X-by suspended matter in final solutions, by filters, and by the walls 
of the vessels used. These errors are avoided in the present 
method by producing a complete solution of the sand without 
filtration and in a single vessel. Other improvements made use 
of are a highly efficient form of vessel to contain the solution 
during de-emanation; the use of an automatic regulator to main- 
tain constant pressure in the ionisation chamber during measure- 
ments; maintenance of optimum pressure gradient along the air 
current line through the measuring apparatus, thus assuring a 
minimum error on account of pressure variations, and maximum 
speed of measurement; protection of the insulation of the electro- 
scope by means of a current of dry air. Analyses by this method 
gave results agreeing very well with results obtained by gravi- 


metric methods, and required much less time for each determination. 
J. ¥. &. 


Detection of Bismuth in Urine. Pierre Auspry (J. Pharm. 
Chim., 1922, [vii], 25, 15—18).—Following the administration of 
bismuth salts the metal is at least to some extent eliminated in 
the urine. In certain cases, it manifested its presence as a black 
precipitate of bismuth sulphide, but in other cases no precipitation 
occurred, and the metal was detected by evaporating to dryness, 
calcining the residue, dissolving the ash in hot dilute nitric acid, 
and adding a reagent containing 1°% of quinine sulphate and 2% 
of potassium iodide dissolved in slightly acidified water, which 
produces an orange-red coloration or precipitate, according to the 
amount of bismuth present. This reagent is sufficiently sensitive 
to detect 1 part of Bi,O, in 600000 parts of water. G. F. M. 


Estimation of Alcohols by Acetylation. H. Woxirr (Chem. 
Umschau, 1922, 29, 2—3).—The acetylation is carried out by 
weighing out 0°5 gram of the sample in a test-tube 0'6—0'8 cm. 
wide and 10 em. long. One c.c. of acetic anhydride is added and 
the tube sealed, the lower end being kept in cold water the while. 
The tube is heated for one hour in a boiling water-bath, removed, 
and allowed to cool. It is then placed in a well-stoppered, thick- 
walled flask, and broken by vigorous shaking. The stopper is 
bound on and the flask heated at about 50° for half an hour on 
the water-bath with constant shaking, cooled, and neutralised to 
phenolphthalein. Twenty-five c.c. of N/2-alcoholic potash are 
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added and enough alcohol to make a clear solution. The flask 
is either left over-night or warmed for a quarter to half an hour 
at 50—60°, cooled, and titrated back with N/2-acid. The results 
obtained are within less than 1% of the theoretical. Solvents 
such as light petroleum or benzene have no effect on the result. 
If esters are present, their saponification value must hy eae 
for. .C. R. 


New Methods of Blood Sugar Estimation. Estimation 
of the True Sugar Content of Urine. D. G. Conzn-TERVAER? 
(Nederl. Tijdschr. v. Geneesk., 1921, 65, ii, 857—864, 3065—3069) — 
I. The methods of Schaffer and Hartmann (A., 1921, ii, 417), 
Folin and Wu (A., 1919, ii, 308), and of Ponder and Howie (A., 
1921, ii, 417) deserve full recommendation. The first-named has 
been worked out for 0°1—0°2 c.c. of blood. 

II. Sumner’s method (A., 1921, ii, 564) has been compared with 
a fermentation method due to Nagasaki (Nederl. T'ijdschr. », 
Geneesk., 1915, ii, 1478) and found to be very accurate. A few 
small modifications were introduced. G. B. 


A Source of Error in Testing Urine for Dextrose with 
o-Nitrophenylpropiolic Acid. Grorcres Ropitton (J. Pharm. 
Chim., 1922, 25, 56—57).—Dextrose is not the only reducing agent 
likely to be found in urine which will reduce o-nitrophenylpropiolic 
acid to indigotin. The presence of hydrogen sulphide will both 
show this reaction and give a positive result in the sodium nitro- 
prusside reaction for acetone. It does not reduce Fehling’s solution. 
If the tests are carried out after clarifying the sample with lead 
acetate, these misleading results are avoided. H. C. R. 


The Identification of Levulose in Presence of Aldoses. 
I. M. Kotrnorr (Chem. Weekblad, 1922, 19, 1—2).—To 2 c.c. of 
the 1% sugar solution are added in succession 4 c.c. of N/10-iodine 
solution and 5 c.c. of 2N-sodium hydroxide. This order of addition 
must not be reversed. The mixture after shaking is left for one 
to one and a half hours and the excess of iodine removed by 
addition of a few drops of N-thiosulphate. Two c.c. of Fehling’s 
solution No. II and 2 c.c. of Fehling’s solution No. I are added, 
the tube is shaken, and warmed in a boiling water-bath for not 
more than five minutes. A red coloration in one minute shows 
5% fructose in presence of glucose; in two minutes, 24%, and in 
four minutes 1% of fructose. After five minutes, glucose alone 
gives the red colour. 

The test detects 0°2 mg. of levulose in presence of 10 mg. of 
dextrose, 10 mg. of sucrose, and 10 mg. of lactose. 8. I. L. 


Estimation of Sugar by Titration with Alkali of the 
Cuprous Oxide Precipitated from Fehling’s Solution. A. 
Hanak (Z. Unters. Nahr. Genussm., 1921, 42, 248—250).—The 
cuprous oxide obtained from the inverted sugar solution containing 
not more than 0°5% of invert-sugar, and 50 c.c. of Fehling’s solution 
is washed, dissolved in aqua regia, diluted to 250—300 c.c. with 
water free from carbon dioxide, and carefully neutralised with 
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sodium hydroxide so that it gives a pale greenish-yellow colour 
with methyl-orange. Phenolphthalein is added and N/2-sodium 
hydroxide run in until the red colour remains for three minutes 
in the boiling solution. One c.c. of N/2-sodium hydroxide= 
00159 gram of copper. H. C. R. 


Detection of Traces of Lactose in Urine by Formation of 
Formaldehyde. Kurr Herzpera (Biochem. Z., 1921, 119, 
81—92).—The injection of lactose for testing the functioning 
capacity of the kidney necessitates a ready method for its recog- 
nition in urine. Concentrations of 0°2% can be recognised by 
isolation of the osazone, oxidation of the latter with permanganate 
to formaldehyde which can be detected by a colour test, for example, 
the reaction with peptone and ferric chloride. H. 


Polarisation of Normal Sucrose Solution. Vuiap. STanEK 
(Z. Zuckerind. techoslov., 1921, 45, 417423; 425—431).—After 
correction for water, ash, invert-sugar, error of the polarimeter, 
etc., a normal solution of sucrose (recrystallised) polarised 99°9° 
Ventzke, using a dichromate filter, or 100°1° Ventzke, when a 
filter was not used. W. P. S. 


Use of Invertase for Sucrose Estimation. T. Swann 
HaRDING (Sugar, 1921, 23, 546—547).—Errors in acid hydrolysis 
of sucrose by the Clerget method include the hydrolysis of other 
sugars present and the effect of the acidity on optical non-sugars. 
Using invertase, no effect is found on compounds present other 
than sucrose. Invertase can be obtained of sufficient strength to 
invert a 10% sucrose solution in two hours. The activity of 
invertase may be retained for a year and a half. 

CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


Detection of Fatty Acids by the Formation of their Sodium 
Uranyl Salts. J. Bartor and (Mite) M. T. Brener (Compt. 
rend., 1922, 174, 114—116).—Streng’s reaction for the micro- 
chemical detection of sodium (cf. Ber. oberhess. Ges. Nat. Heilkunde, 
1883, 22) based on the formation of a characteristic crystalline 
precipitate of sodium uranyl acetate with uranyl acetate in the 
presence of acetic acid, gives positive results if acetic acid is 
teplaced by its homologues in which there is an even number of 
carbon atoms in the straight chain. In the case of derivatives of 
acetic acid, the reaction depends on the nature of the substituent. 
The chloroacetic acids do not give the reaction, but sodium phenyl- 
wetate and uranyl nitrate give, at once, crystals of the double 
salt, CH,Ph-CO,Na,(CH,Ph-CO,),U0Q,. W. G. 


[Estimation of Arachidic Acid.] J. Privzkrr and R. June- 
ogg — Nahr, Genussm., 1921, 42, 232—241).—See this 
vol., i, 208. 


A rapid Method for Determining the Acetyl Value of Oils 
and Fats. ALEXANDRE Leys (J. Pharm. Chim., 1922, 25, 49— 
56).—The following values are determined: the saponification 
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value S of the oil or fat, the saponification value S’ of the acetylated 
oil or fat and the ratio K between the weight of the acetylated matter 
and that of the oil or fat from which it has been prepared. The acety| 
value A is given by A=S’—S/K. To determine K, a weighed 
quantity of the oil or fat is boiled with ten times its volume of 
acetic anhydride under a reflux condenser for two hours, cooled, 
diluted with benzene, and transferred to a tared dish. The benzene 
and excess of acetic anhydride are evaporated on a water-bath 
and the acetylated oil or fat is weighed. The acetyl value of an 
oil or fat dissolved in a neutral solvent having no acctyl value 
may be obtained without evaporating off the solvent as follows. 
One weighed portion (P’) of the mixture is acetylated and the 
excess of acetic anhydride removed as above. The saponification 
value S’ of this is then obtained. A further portion is saponified 
without acetylating, giving a saponification value S. S’—S=A, 
represents the quantity of potassium hydroxide required to 
neutralise the acetic acid which has combined with 1 gram of the 
mixture. This has increased its weight by 42x A)/56=0°75 A). 
Therefore P’ grams of fat has become P’’=P’(1+-0°75 Ay) grams 
of acetylated fat. A saponification value S’’ can therefore be 
calculated, based on the weight of acetylated oil or fat. The 
acetyl value A=S’’—S/K. H. C. R. 


Detection of Vegetable Oils in Animal Fats. The Phyto-]: 


steryl Acetate Test. C. F. Murrerer (Ann. Falsif., 1921, 14, 
327—333).—The cholesteryl acetate obtained from butter, lard, 
or beef fat (by treating the fatty acids at ‘70° with alcoholic 
digitonin solution, collecting the precipitated compound, con- 
verting it into the acetate and recrystallising the latter twice from 
alcohol) has m. p. 114°0° to 114°3°, whilst the phytosteryl acetate 
obtained in a similar way from coconut oil or earthnut (arachis) 
oil has m. p. 124°5° to 126°5°. This method will detect the presence 
of 10° of vegetable oil in an animal fat. Ww. PF. B. 


Presence and Estimation in the Total Lipoid Ether- 
soluble Phosphorus of Phosphorus Compounds other than 
Phosphatides. (Miie) Exviane Le Breton (Buli. Soc. Chim. 
Biol., 1921, 3, 539—546)—The ordinary indirect method of 
estimating lecithins as ether-soluble phosphorus is subject to an 
error, unless the material is purified by precipitation with acetone, 
according to MacLean (A., 1914, i, 1197). About 20% of impurities 
remain in the acetone, which contains free and combined glycerol 
as well as phosphorus. These impurities are not formed by 
hydrolysis of lecithin during extraction. 


Titrimetric and Spectrometric Analysis of Keto-Enol 
Mixtures. Kari von AUWERS and HELENE JACOBSEN (Annalen, 
1922, 426, 161—236).—The general plan of the series of researches 
of which this paper forms a part has already been fully described 
(A., 1918, ii, 381), and it is now shown that by following the method 
of computation previously indicated spectrochemical data may 
be employed to estimate with moderate certainty the proportion 
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of enol in a keto-enol mixture. It is true that the method breaks 
down in certain cases owing to the difficulty of estimating the 


‘| optical constants for one or other of the pure constituents; K. H. 


Meyer’s titration method also gives somewhat uncertain values 
in particular cases. However, when the indications of both 
methods are definite they are in remarkably good agreement. 

The following substances have been examined. The percentages 
represent the enol-content estimated spectrochemically, whilst 
the figures in brackets are the values determined by titration with 
bromine: ethyl acetylmalonate, 70°% (69); ethyl propionyl- 
malonate, 43°/, (44); ethyl n-butyrylmalonate, 55°, (55); ethyl 


‘| isobutyrylmalonate, 47% (47); ethyl isovalerylmalonate, 57% 


(55); ethyl hydroxymethylenemalonate, 100% (94); ethyl 
hydroxymethylene-ethyl ketone, ?% (<100); hydroxymethyl- 
enecyclohexanone, assumed 100% (100); 3-methyl-6-hydroxy- 
methylenecyclohexanone, < 100% (91%); 3: 4-dimethyl-6-hydroxy- 
methylenecyclohexanone, ?% (89); hydroxymethylenementhone, 
2% (97); acetylacetone, 82% (84); propionylacetone, 76% (72); 
methylacetylacetone, 33% (36); ethylacetylacetone, 31% (29); 
propylacetylacetone, 31% (32); benzoylacetone, 100% (100); 
propionylacetophenone, 93% (94); butyrylacetophenone, 88% 
(90); isovalerylacetophenone, 89% (85); methylbenzoylacetone, 
6% (9); methyl benzoylacetate, 20% (19); ethyl benzoylacetate, 
24% (21); ethyl «-benzoyl-n-butyrate, 2% (4). C.. a 4. 


Colour Reactions of Phenacetin and Acetanilide. L. 
EKKERT (Pharm. Zentr.-h., 1921, 62, 735—737)—Under definite 


.| conditions, phenacetin and acetanilide give different colorations 


when hydrolysed with sulphuric acid and then oxidised with 
potassium dichromate. If 0°l gram of phenacetin is boiled for one 
minute with 5 c.c. of 10% sulphuric acid, the solution then cooled, 
diluted to 5 c.c., and treated with 2 drops of 1% potassium 
dichromate solution, a violet-red or red coloration is obtained. 
Acetanilide under similar treatment, but when boiled for two 
minutes, yields gradually a greenish-blue coloration. W. P. S. 


Alkalimetric Estimation of Amino-acids and Peptides. 
RicHaRD WILLSTATTER and Ernst Wa.upscumipt-Leirz (Ber., 
1921, 54, [B], 2988—2993).—The acid of ammonium salts can be 
estimated alkalimetrically with phenolphthalein as indicator if 


s] the aqueous solution of the salt is mixed with a sufficient amount 


of alcohol, since ammonia does not affect the indicator in alcoholic 
solution. It is essential that the solution should contain about 
97% of alcohol and that relatively much indicator should be used. 
Amino-acids and polypeptides show a similar behaviour. Character- 
istic differences are shown, however, in the concentration of the 
alcohol which is necessary for the elimination of the action of the 


} amino-groups or of hydroxyl ions. The polypeptides, peptones, 


and proteins behave in the same manner as the ordinary carboxylic 
acids in solutions containing 40% of alcohol, whereas amino-acids 
of the aliphatic series or of aliphatic character require an alcoholic 
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concentration of about 97% to produce this effect. Ethyl alcoho 
can be replaced by propyl alcohol, which appears to be even more 
effective, but not by methyl alcohol. The behaviour enables amino. 
acids and polypeptides to be estimated simply in mixtures of the 
substances by titrating with alkali hydroxide solution to neutrality 
towards phenolphthalein in 50% and 97% alcoholic solution, 
If a and 6 are the volumes of alkali solution used, the proportion, 
x, required by the amino-acids (since the majority of the latter 
and, in any case, those which predominate in the general mixtures 
neutralise in 50° alcoholic solution 28% of the amount required 
for complete neutralisation) is 100(b—a)/72 and the proportion 
used by the polypeptides is b—2z. H. W. 


Estimation ‘of Urea. F. Mrzamr (Pharm. Zentr.-h., 1921, 
62, 719—721)—A simple gasometric method is described. One 
c.c. of the urine is placed in a small tube and this in turn is placed 
in a reaction bottle containing 30 c.c. of hypobromite solution and 
connected with the top of a burette; the latter is filled with water 
to the zero point by means of a levelling reservoir and serves as a 
measuring vessel for the nitrogen evolved when the urine and 
hypobromite solution are mixed. A definite volume (for example, 
1 c.c.) of 2% urea solution is treated in the same way and at the 
same time in an exactly similar apparatus. This is taken as the 
standard and the amount of urea in the urine is calculated from 
the ratio of the two volumes of nitrogen obtained. Ww. F.8. 


Quantitative Gravimetric Micro-analysis of Urea. Appli- 
cation to the Estimation of Urea in 1 c.c. of Blood. 
Maurice Nictoux and GrorcEs WELTER (Compt. rend., 1921, 
173, 1490—1493).—The use of Fosse’s xanthydrol reagent (cf. A., 


1914, i, 859; ii, 506) is combined with Pregl’s micro-methods of §j- 


analysis (cf. Die quantitative organische Mikroanalyse, Berlin, 1917). 
To 1 c.c. of solution containing not more than 0°2 mg. of urea are 
added 1 c.c. of glacial acetic acid and 0°2 c.c. of 5% xanthydrol 
solution in methyl alcohol. The mixture is stirred, and after 


thirty minutes the precipitate is collected in a Neubauer micro- |; 


crucible and washed alternately with saturated solutions of xanthy]- 
carbamide in alcohol and water and finally with two drops of 
distilled water. The precipitate is dried at 105—110° and weighed 
on a micro-balance. For the estimation of urea in serum, 1°0 c.c. 
or 0°5 c.c. is used. It is diluted with exactly five times its volume 
of water, and a volume of Tanret’s reagent equal to the original 


volume of the serum is added. After five minutes the precipitate }. 


is filtered off and, in 1 c.c. of the filtrate, the urea is precipitated as 

above. The weight of xanthylcarbamide obtained is thus just 

equal to the weight of urea present in 1 ¢.c. of the original serum. 
W. G. 


Estimation of Uric Acid in Blood. Cu. O. GuiLLAuMIN 
(J. Pharm. Chim., 1922, [vii], 25, 5—15).—The following modus 
operandi is recommended for the colorimetric estimation of uric 
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coholfacid in blood: The blood or serum is first’ freed from albuminous 
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substances by mixing 4 c.c. with 4 c.c. of 10% sodium tungstate 
solution, 28 c.c. of distilled water, and 4 c.c. of 2°7°% sulphuric 
acid, shaking vigorously, and filtering until a clear filtrate is ob- 
tained. For ordinary clinical work, the uric acid may then be 
estimated directly in the filtrate by adding to 20 c.c. 1°5 c.c. of 
40% solution of crystallised sodium carbonate, 0°5 c.c. of the 
sodium phosphotungstate reagent, and sufficient water to make 
95 ¢.c.; and comparing in a colorimeter with a standard sulphite 
solution of uric acid prepared according to the directions of Folin 
and Wu (A., 1919, ii, 308). For a more exact estimation, it is 
preferable to separate the uric acid from the dealbuminised blood 
by means of silver lactate as described by Folin (loc. cit.). This 
separation of the uric acid is, however, always necessary if working 
with a solution containing red corpuscles, and by so doing it was 
demonstrated that blood usually contains a slightly lesser quantity 
of uric acid than serum. The author does not favour the dealbumin- 
sation of the blood by Grigaut’s method, using 20% trichloroacetic 
acid. G. F. M. 


Detection and Estimation of Morphine and Other Alkaloids 
in Animal Excreta and Organs. Curt WacuTEt (Biochem. 
J., 1921, 120, 265—283).—Previous methods for the estimation 
of morphine in animal tissues are very laborious and time-con- 
uming. A new process is described which takes about one and 
ahalf days. Urine is submitted to a preliminary purification by 
basic lead acetate and the morphine, in the lead-free filtrate, pre- 
tipitated by phosphotungstic acid in weakly acid solution. The 
washed precipitate is decomposed in alkaline solution by sodium 
potassium tartrate and the morphine, in solution, oxidised to 
i-morphine by an excess of a standard solution of potassium ferri- 


-fcyanide. The excess of the latter is estimated iodometrically. 


When the morphine is present in tissues a preliminary extraction is 
made by means of acidified alcohol. The extract from brain and 
muscle in addition to purification by basic lead acetate has to be 


- fuubmitted to a further purification by boiling with copper sulphate, 
- [the copper-free filtrate being then precipitated with phosphotungstic 


aid. The process is applicable to other alkaloids provided they 
are not adsorbed by the basic lead acetate precipitate. H. K. 


The Bliss Method for the Separation of Strychnine from 
Quinine. L. E. Warren and A. H. CrarKk (J. Amer. Pharm. 
Assoc., 1920, 10, 267—270; cf. A., 1920, ii, 276)—The method is 
shown to be untrustworthy. The quinine fractions invariably 


just fcontained strychnine. In most cases the strychnine fraction was 


. comparatively free from quinine so that the method may have 


4 qualitative value in detecting the presence of strychnine in 
mixtures. CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


The Estimation of Proteins in Blood—a Micro-method. 
Paut E. Hows (J. Biol. Chem., 1921, 49, 109—113).—The author 
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uses 0°5 c.c. of blood and the micro-Kjeldahl method. For the 
fibrinogen and non-protein nitrogen, he follows the technique of 
Cullen and Van Slyke (A., 1920, ii, 398). For the rest, the method 
indicated in the following abstract. G. B. 


The Use of Sodium Sulphate as the Globulin Precipitant 
in the Estimation of Proteins in Blood. Pavut E. Howz 
(J. Biol. Chem., 1921, 49, 93—107).—In order to apply the 
Kjeldahl method more readily, the author substitutes sodium 
sulphate for the ammonium salt. At 37°, critical zones in the 
precipitation are observed when 13°5, 17:4, and 21°5% of sodium 
sulphate are present in solution. These correspond respectively 
with the precipitation of euglobulin (as usually separated by carbon 
dioxide or saturated sodium chloride) and of that of two w-globulins 
I and II. G. B. 


Reaction for Blood with Hydrogen Peroxide in statu] 


mascendi. A. PaTzaAuER (Chem. Ztg., 1921, 45, 1056)—A 
small quantity of magnesium peroxide is dissolved in very dilute 


acetic acid and, when violent evolution of gas ceases, guaiacum j* 


tincture or benzidine dissolved in acetic acid is added, followed by 
the ethereal extract of the blood. W. P.S. 


Measuring Soil Toxicity, Acidity, and Basicity. R. H. 
CaRR (J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1921, 13, 931—933).—The acidity or 
basicity of a soil and the amount of soluble iron and aluminium 
in the same may be estimated as follows: 50 grams of the soil 


are shaken for two minutes with 30 c.c. of a saturated solution]. 
of potassium thiocyanate in 95% alcohol; if, after settling, the]. 


liquid has a red colour, N/10-alcoholic potassium hydroxide 
solution is added until the colour disappears. Each c.c. of the 
alkali solution required is equivalent to 200 lbs. of calcium carbonate 
per acre. Should a red colour not appear on the addition of the 
thiocyanate, the mixture is titrated with N/10-alcoholic hydro- 
chloric acid until a pink coloration is obtained. The relative 
amount of aluminium in solution is indicated by the depth of the 
blue colour produced when the thiocyanate extract of the soil is 
treated with a few drops of logwood tincture. Soluble iron and 
aluminium salts seem to be toxic to plants. W. P.S 


The Estimation of Tannin in Wines. Puxitirre MALvEZzIN 
(Bull. Soc. chim., 1921, [iv], 29, 1087—1088 ; cf. A., 1912, ii, 612).— 
A reply to Clarens (cf. fe 1921, ii, 719). W. G. 
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Visible Refraction and Dispersion in Aqueous Solutions 
of Salts, particularly Coloured Salts. G. Limann (Z. Physik, 
1921, 8, 13—19).-—The refractive indices for the D, H,, Hg, and H, 
lines have been measured for 0-3, 0-5, 1-0, 2:0, and 4-0N solutions 
of ferrous chloride, bromide and nitrate, copper nitrate and 
chlorate, ferric chloride, manganous chloride, bromide and nitrate ; 
nickel chloride, bromide, nitrate and chlorate, cobalt chloride, 
bromide, nitrate and chlorate, aluminium chloride and nitrate; 
potassium chromate, dichromate, ferrocyanide and ferricyanide, 
chromic chloride and bromide, lithium sulphate, chromate and 
dichromate, magnesium chromate, czsium bromide and nitrate, 
gucinum chloride and nitrate, mercuric chloride, lead nitrate, and 
sodium chromate. Two constants are deduced from the measure- 
ments by means of which the refraction of a solution may be calcu- 
lated if the equivalent conductivity for the particular concentration 
is known. The influence of temperature on the refraction and 
lispersion has been determined in the case of potassium bromide 
wer the range 6—30°. The results show that the dispersion 


decreases markedly with decrease of temperature, but the refraction 
snot much influenced. Thus over the measured range of tempera- 


ture the refraction changes only 1/1500 for a change of 1°. 
J.F.S. 


Eisenlohr’s Refractometric Constants. WoJcircu SwIENnTo- 
“AWSKI (Roczniki Chemji, 1921, 1, 104—115).—A theoretical paper 
in which the author attempts to prove the constancy of atomic 
fraction of the atoms of organic substances. An analysis of the 
experimental data leads the author to the conclusion that the 
nethod employed by Brihl and Eisenlohr is not a rational method. 
This method of determination of the atomic refraction, based on 
the calculations of the mean value obtained from a large number of 
compounds, only serves to cancel the individual differences of the 
compounds investigated. The author has used a different method. 
for the calculation of the atomic refractions he takes the molecular 
refractions of the eight compounds, pentane, isopentane, hexane, 
octane, ditsobutyl, ditsoamyl, cyclohexane, and cyclopentane, and 
has calculated the most probable mean value of the refractivity of 
the group CH,, fcu,, and that of hydrogen, fq, by the method of 
last squares, the equations employed being of the type Mp= 
Non, +2fa+ Ag, and M’p=nfon,+ 2A. In the solution of the 
equations, it is assumed that the increment SAc=0. The 
values thus obtained are compared with those of Eisenlohr, <¢= 
2-418) 2-490, G¢=(1-100) 1-066 fon,=(4°618) 4-622, Eisenlohr’s 
values being bracketed. The results show an agreement for the 
value of (og,, but a difference of about 3% for G:. In the case of 
compounds containing oxygen, the equation Mp=nfox,+0+ AC 
is used. The figures obtained show considerable deviations of the 
VOL. CXXII. il. 7 
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value SAZ, that is to say, this increment cannot be regarded 4s 
zero. Similar results are obtained for both alcohols and ethers, 
The agreement obtained on comparing the author’s value with those 
of Kisenlohr is explained by the dominant réle of nécy, and the 
insignificant influence of 2%, which corresponds with a residual 
refraction of the molecule in the equation Mp=n{ou,+23&+ 3A¢ 
The author concludes that the methods employed by Briihl and 
Eisenlohr to determine the atomic refractivity mask the variability 
of this quantity and scarcely give any real knowledge of the refraction 
of the atoms. J.F.S. 


Molecular Coefficients of Refraction. K. von Avuweznrs 
and H. Koxuies (Ber., 1921, 55, [B], 21—45).—In recent publica. 
tions, Eisenlohr (A., 1920, ii, 717; 1921, ii, 1, 229) has pointed out 
that the “ molecular coefficient of refraction’? Mxn*® is more 
sensitive to constitutive changes than the generally employed 
molecular refraction, and has calculated values for aliphatic, 
benzenoid, and polymethylene compounds; this work is now 
exhaustively criticised. 

A protest is raised against Eisenlohr’s method of deriving cor. 
rected values. Thus in the case of the cyclohexane series, he has 
assumed that the # values for the hydrocarbons may be derived 
from those of the corresponding, analogously constituted, alcohols 
and ketones by the deduction of 0-35. This ruie is not fulfilled by 
1-methylceyclohexan-4-ol or 1-methyleyclohexan-4-one, and_ the 
values for these substances have therefore been recalculated from 
the relationships that are supposed to exist among position-isomeric 
cyclohexane derivatives. It is shown, however, that these re- 
calculated values lead to data for the refractive index which differ 
so widely from the experimental values that the latter could only 
have been obtained by the use of grossly impure material and 
that this assumption is devoid of experimental basis. 

The work on the benzenoid hydrocarbons has been examined 
in detail. In correcting the observed values for the refractive 
index to a temperature of 20°, Eisenlohr has preferred the factor 
0-00065 or 0-00060 for each degree to the generally employed 
factor 0-00045. An exhaustive survey shows that this is generally 
unjustifiable. In the cases of benzene, toluene, and, to a less 
extent, of ethylbenzene, the higher factor is to be preferred, but 
in the cases of seventeen other hydrocarbons it is shown experi- 
mentally that the lower factor is in very close agreement with the 
observations. Since the bulk of Eisenlohr’s data for the constants 
of aromatic hydrocarbons are based on von Auwers’s observations 
which have been regarded as erroneous when they do not harmonise 
with the theory, the values have been redetermined with more 
particular reference to m-ethyltoluene, m-propyltoluene, p-ethyl- 
toluene, p-propyltoluene, and p-diethylbenzene. The previous 
specimens were obtained by the reduction of the corresponding 
ketones by Clemmensen’s method. The latter are prepared by 
the Friedel-Crafts method and also according to the scheme 
C,H,MeBr —> C,H,Me-CHMe-OH —> C,H,Me:COMe, and _ the 
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hysical constants of the products obtained in either manner are 
found to be identical. The constants of the hydrocarbons obtained 
by their reduction are in good harmony with those observed 
reviously. A second method of preparation consists in replacing 


lithe hydroxyl group of the carbinols, C,H,Me-CHR-OH, by bromine 
‘Nand reduction of the bromides by sodium in the presence of moist 
dither; the indices of refraction of these preparations are mostly 


lower than those of the first group, practical identity being encoun- 
tered only with p-propyltoluene. Thirdly, the Fittig synthesis is 
employed which gives specimens having refractive indices lower 
by 0-:002—0-003 than those of the Clemmensen preparations. 


‘IThe discrepancies are far beyond the limits of experimental 


eror. It appears impossible to decide which preparations have 
the greater claim to purity, since, on the one hand, the Clemmensen 
products are generally obtained smoothly and in _ good yield, 
whereas the “ Fittig’’ specimens, although isolated from more 
complex mixtures, have constants which harmonise better with 
Eisenlohr’s rules. 

Examination of the new data obtained for the benzenoid hydro- 
carbons in accordance with Eisenlohr’s principles leads the author 
to the following conclusions. Ortho-derivatives can be easily 
recognised by the markedly higher refractive coefficient, but this 
does not represent any advance, since it has been shown previously 
that they are differentiated so sharply from their position isomerides 
by density, refractive index, and specific exaltation that any of 
these factors is alone suitable for this purpose. The older methods 
do not allow the distinction between meta- and para-compounds 
and in this respect Eisenlohr’s constant appears also to be useless ; 
thus in the cases of m- and p-xylene the refractive indices do not 
differ by more than one part in a thousand parts and this position 
is not improved by multiplying them by their molecular weights. 
Position isomeric tri-derivatives are easily distinguished from one 
another by their different molecular refractive coefficients, but 
this was easily possible previously. The relationships of sub- 
stances with four side chains cannot yet be elucidated. 

The molecular coefficient of refraction cannot replace the 
spectrochemical constants, particularly the specific exaltation, but 
can only serve as an amplification of them. Jf it is desired to 
assign a substance to a particular group or to elucidate the general 
character of a group of substances, the most trustworthy data 
are to be derived from the specific exaltation, since in this the 
influence of homology or position isomerism is but little noticeable. 
When, on the other hand, it is desired to elucidate questions of 
structure within a group of substances, the molecular refractive 
coefficients are likely to be extremely valuable. 

The following new data are recorded. Benzene, nj 1-50092. 
Toluene, 7/?° 1-49653, n? 1-49647. Ethylbenzene, nj} 1-49606. Pro- 
pylbenzene, nj) 1-49241. isoPropylbenzene, nj 1-49199. m-Xylene, 
n} 1-49782. p-Xylene, nj}* 1-49685, nf 1-49680. 1-Methyl-2-ethyl- 
benzene, n® 1-50381. 1-Methyl-2-propylbenzene, nj 1-49931. 
o-Cymene, nz 1-501, ni} 1-50188. p-Cymene (from camphor), np? 
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1-48885, whence nj} 1-48894 (from cymene-p-sulphonic acid), nf des 
1-48942, whence nj 1-49122. p-Diethylbenzene, nj 1-49671. y.§con: 
Cumene, 7j}* 1-50527, whence n# 1-50523. Mesitylene, nj} 1-499819 10 « 
Prehnitol, nj 1-51865. Ethyl-y-cumene, nj” 1-51047, whence nif pole 
1-50856. 1:3: 5-Methyl-2-ethylbenzene, n? 1-51167. m-Tolyl-{ unt: 
methylearbinol (from magnesium m-tolyl bromide and _ acet.§ met 
aldehyde), b. p. 112°/12 mm. 1-Methyl-3-a-bromoethylbenzene} car! 
C,H,Me-CHBrMe, a colourless liquid, b. p. 101°/12 mm. (Sy-Di. the 
m-tolylbutane, C,H,Me-CHMe-CHMe-C,H,Me, crystallises in slenderJ indi 
lustrous needles, m. p. 97°.) 1-Methyl-3-ethylbenzene (from m. of i 
methylacetophenone by Clemmensen’s method), b. p. 159-7—160-5° ff are. 
da?” 0-8669, d? 0-867, n° 1-49575, np” 1-49966, ng'* 1-51102, ni" the 
1-52056; (from 1-methyl-3-«-bromoethylbenzene), b. p. 159°, dif the 
0-8622, dp 0-862, n° 1-49279, nj* 1-49650, nz’* 1-50767, mies tem 
1-51678. p-Tolylmethylearbinol, b. p. 108/12 mm., is oxidised to fort 
p-methylacetophenone, b. p. 105—106°/13 mm., dj*+ 1-0045, @ 
1-003, °° 1-52880, njp* 1-53391, ng 1-54835, ni* 1-56127, n% in | 
1-5332, which is identical with a product prepared by the Friedel. 
Crafts reaction. 1-Methyl-4-«-bromoethylbenzene, a colourless liquid, 
b. p. 105—106°/12 mm. 1-Methyl-4-ethylbenzene (from p-methy- 
acetophenone by Clemmensen’s method), b. p. 160-5°, nj}* 1-49424, 
ni, 1-49490; from the Friedel-Crafts ketone), b. p. 161°, d}** 0-8650, 4 
whence dy" 0-8657, d? 0-862, n/** 1-49372, nf® 1-49775, nif .0" 


1-50889, ny? 1-51833 ; (from 1-methyl-4-«-bromoethylbenzene), b. p. om 
160°, njy* 1-49287, nj) 1-49481. m-Tolylethylearbinol, b. p. 114°/12—] jn. 


13mm. 1-Methyl-3-«-bromopropylbenzene, a colourless liquid, b. p.§ rc 
114°/14 mm. 1-Methyl-3-propylbenzene (from the bromide), b. p. 

180°, d* 0-8646, d? 0-863, n° 1-48968, njj* 1-49340, nz* 1-5038;8 RB 
(from m-bromotoluene, propyl bromide, and sodium), b. p. 177—I Lin 
178-5°, d? 0-8601, n? 1-48978, nj} 1-49321, n? 1-50392. p-Tolyl-§ spe 
ethylcarbinol is a colourless liquid, b. p. 114°/12—13 mm. cow 
1-Methy]-4-«-bromopropylbenzene, a colourless liquid, b. p. 108°/13§ pot: 
mm. p-Propionyltoluene, b. p. 114°/14 mm. _1-Methyl-4-pro-§ ch 
pylbenzene (from the corresponding bromide), b. p. 182°, d}*§ Iti: 
0-3620, di? 0-861, n° 1-49278, np* 1-49655, ng* 1-50765, nif edg 
1-51687; (from -propionyltoluene, according to Clemmensen),§ érr¢ 
b. p. 183°, d? 0-860, dj°* 0-8617, nP* 1-49269, njf* 1-49641,f mer 
ns* 1-50752; (by reduction of the ketone prepared by the Friedel-§ Whi 
Crafts method), b. p. 182-5°, nZ 1-49542; (from p-bromotoluene, Ror 
propyl bromide, and sodium), b. p. 181—181-5°, d27 0-8554, bot! 
d? 0-858, n2" 1-48706, np’ 1-49065, ni" 1-50119. 1-Methyl- 
cyclohexan-4-ol, b. p. 172—178°, di°* 0-9192, d? 0-916, ni®* 1-45742, 


m= 
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nit® 1.45059, nit? 1-46558, ml 1-47025, mB 1-4579. \1-Methyl- p © 
cyclohexan-4-one, b. p. 169-2°, d?” 0-91685, d? 0-917, ni?® 1-44285,] 1; 
ny* 1-44509, ng’* 1-45110, n?® 1-45595, ni} 1-4450. H.W. 9 spe 
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Occurrence of Spark Lines (Enhanced Lines) in the Arc.§ wh; 


I. Lead and Tin. G. A. Hemsatecu and A. pE GRaAMONTH and 
(Phil. Mag., 1922, 43, [vi], 287—306).—A convenient method is] the 


1), nz 
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described for obtaining the arc spectra of volatile metals. This 


consists in placing a piece of the metal on a sheet of copper (5 cm. X 


10 cm. x 1 mm.) and connecting to the positive pole. The negative 


4998} 
nce nif pole is a pointed carbon rod; the arc is struck by lowering the point 
Toly|.{ until it touches the metal and then withdrawing it a little. The 


acet. 
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metal melts and forms a globule and the arc between it and the 
carbon point burns steadily. The heat generated is dissipated by 
the copper plate. Experiments are described which seem to 
indicate that spark lines are brought out in the arc when the degree 
of ionisation is reduced, as, for example, by blowing air through the 
arc. The effect of liquid media on the character of the are spectrum of 
the metal has been studied by placing a drop of the liquid between 


ls the poles before striking the arc. The spark lines, or so-called high 
‘<Jtemperature lines, disappear from the arc when the cathode is 


formed by white-hot carbon, but they are broughtout prominently 
when the electrodes are cooled down to about —190° by immersion 
in liquid air. A detailed account is given of the observations on 
the relative behaviour of various types of lead and tin lines in the 


‘Jarc under various conditions of discharge. It is definitely shown 


that the presence of hydrogen is not essential for the excitation of 


‘Jspark lines. Spark lines attain a high degree of development only 
‘Tin a medium which offers a comparatively high resistance to the 
;] low of electricity. When hydrogen is present in the medium, either 


free or in combination, its spectrum resembles that which is only 


‘IB observed with high tension condenser discharges; namely, its lines 


are symmetrically broadened as though under the influence of a 


‘J strong electric field (Stark effect). J.F.S. 


Réntgen Absorption Spectrum of Chlorine. AxeEL E. 
Linpu (Z. Physik, 1921, 6, 303—310).—The Roéntgen absorption 


-§ spectrum of chlorine has been examined, using free chlorine and the 
.Jcompounds lithium, sodium, potassium, and thorium chlorides, 


potassium chlorate, potassium perchlorate, ammonium stanni- 


-I chloride and dichlorotetra-aquochromium chloride, (Cr[H,O],Cl,)Cl. 
‘J It is shown that with univalent chlorine in all cases the absorption 
*f edge has the same wave-length, within the limits of the experimental 


error. In the case of quinque- and septa-valent chlorine, a displace- 
ment of the absorption edge toward shorter wave-lengths is observed 
which is greatest in the case of septavalent chlorine. A metallic 
Réntgen tube and new apparatus for photometric measurements 
both designed for measurements of the above-named type are 
described. J. F.S. 


Series Regularities in the Resonance Spectrum of Iodine. 
R. MeckE (Z. Physik, 1921, '7, 73—85).—A theoretical paper in 
which, on the basis of Wood’s measurements of the resonance 
spectrum of iodine (A., 1911, ii, 82, 950; 1912, ii, 325, 1018; 1913, 
ii, 994; 1914, ii, 233; ‘‘ Researches in Physical Optics,” IT, 1919). 
which is shown to consist of a series of doublets of the band type 
and is expressed by the series formula v=A-+Bm+Cm?+ Dmi, 
the author has examined the series regularities of this spectrum, 
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It is shown that the first constant is given invariably by the exciting 
line, whilst the two final coefficients, C and D, maintain their valug 
at all exciting lines. On the other hand, the second factor varies, 
but this may be represented in the form B=by—b,n, in which n is 
a whole number, so that a number of partial series can be differen. 
tiated. In the case of the most accurately investigated resonance 
spectrum, that of the green mercury line, eight such series of doublets 
can be characterised, which can also, according to the position of 
the components of the doublets, be divided into two groups. In 
one group, b, has the value 0-655, and, in the other, 0-75, and n can 
have the values 0, 1, 2, and 3. For n=0 an apparent triplet is 
indicated. Further regularities are probable in the series, but they 
cannot be definitely characterised. It appears that the value of m 
represents an azimuth quantum number. In consequence of the 
very small moment of inertia, however, the rotation cannot be ascribed 
to the molecule itself; it is therefore assumed that the moment of 
inertia is due to a rotating electron ring. On this assumption, the} T 
series formula can be developed, and resolved into the two energy] 8, ! 
terms. Further, it is shown that resonance spectra, in the same § syst 
way as line spectra, are brought into existence by electron springs. § {or 

F.S, exis 


Divergence from Stokes’s Law during the Excitation of } °°" 
the Fluorescence of Iodine Vapour. PrTeR PrincsHeErM (Z. § £2! 
Physik, 1921, 7, 206—216).—The resonance spectrum of iodine and 
vapour has been examined. It is shown that on heating the vapour § 40u 
from the ordinary temperature to 320°, the intensity of the anti-] by 
Stokes members increases many times, and at the same time also J V2! 
that of the members of positive order number some become stronger § ™! 
whilst the majority become less bright. It is thought probable} ¢ 
that these oppositely behaving resonance lines belong to series J ch 
which originate from some of the seven iodine absorption lines ] pj, 


covered by the mercury line. J.F.8S. Ema 

Difference between the Absorption Spectrum and the oe 
Complete Fluorescence Spectrum of Iodine Vapour indicated  ,,, 
by Lenz’s Theory. Prrer Prinesuerm (Z. Physik, 1921, 8, <o} 
126—131).—Theoretically, it is to be expected that the members of ref 
higher order number in the resonance spectrum of cold iodine J .oj 
vapour will not be markedly absorbed; this conclusion is fully § pes 
confirmed by experiment. Correspondingly, the fluorescence § ,,| 


spectrum of iodine vapour excited by white light is not a simple 
reversal of the absorption spectrum, but is considerably richer } 9 
in lines, and so the colour change of the fluorescence of iodine 
vapour of high density is explained by a partial reabsorption of 
the fluorescence light. In iodine vapour at higher temperatures, lig 
resonance lines of higher order number are also strongly absorbed. 

The colour change in the emission spectrum of iodine vapour of 
constant density, occasioned by fluoresence or electric discharge at 
higher temperatures is considered, and it is shown that the cause § ¢| 
cannot, at present, be indicated theoretically. J.F.S. 
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<citingg ltra-red Reflection Power of Silica. CrmemENs SCHAEFER 
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and MarrHa Scuusertr (Z. Physik, 1921, 7, 313—315).—The 
reflection spectra of various varieties of silica has been measured ; 
the varieties include quartz, chrysoprase, hornstein, chalcedony, 
opal, and. quartz-glass. It is shown that all varieties except the 
last two exhibit an identical quantitative reflection power. The 
reflection maximum at about 9 exhibits about 90% of the metallic 
reflection. In the case of opal and quartz-glass, the reflection 
maximum lies in the same position as in the other varieties, but the 
reflection power has fallen to 40—50%. This result is attributed 
to a distortion of the space lattice in the amorphous varieties of 
silica. It is remarkable that the water maximum, which lies at 
3-2u, is not observed in the case of opal and it is suggested that 
this is to be attributed to the probable fact that the water is not 
arranged in the space lattice in opal. J. F.S. 


The L Doublet of Neon. Water Grotrian (Z. Physik, 1921, 
8, 116—125).—From a consideration of the recent work on the 
systematics of examination of Réntgen spectra, the view is put 
forward that only one permanent condition of unexcited atoms 
exists, and that the different absorption band edges are to be 
explained, not by different initial conditions, but by different final 
conditions. From this, the conclusion is drawn that of the inactive 
gases helium has one ionisation-potential, neon three, argon five, 
and krypton seven. In the case of neon, it is shown that the 
doublet difference, Z,—L,, is identical with the constant A found 
by Paschen for the neon spectrum, A782 cm}. The absolute 
value of the ionisation potential of neon has as yet not been deter- 
mined with certainty. J.F.S. 


Characteristic Ultra-red Frequencies of Selenates and 
Chromates. CLEMENS SCHAEFER and MartTHA ScHUBERT (Z. 
Physik, 1921, 7, 297—-308).—The reflection spectra of potassium, 
manganese, nickel, copper, zinc, and cadmium selenates, an iso- 
morphous mixture of lithium and sodium selenate, magnesium 
ammonium selenate, manganese ammonium selenate, nickel 
ammonium selenate, cobalt ammonium selenate, nickel potassium 
selenate, and zinc potassium selenate have been determined in the 
region of the ultra-red, using ordinary light. It is shown that all 
selenates exhibit in the region ll» a definite maximum of the 
reflection power, which is to be attributed to the vibrations of the 
selenate radicle. This maximum is analogous to the maximum at 
9. exhibited by the sulphates (cf. A., 1916, ii, 505, 506; 1918, ii, 
282, 315). In those cases where the selenates contain water of 
crystallisation, the water bands previously recorded (loc. cit.) are 
also observed. The crystals have also been examined in polarised 
light, and it is shown that the reflection maximum at about ll» 
can be resolved into two groups of characteristic vibrations in the 
case of uni-axial crystals and into three in the case of bi-axial 
crystals. Similar measurements were made with potassium 
chromate, sodium potassium chromate, magnesium ammonium 
chromate, and potassium dichromate, In the first three cases 
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using ordinary light, a single well-developed maximum is found, 
which lies respectively at 11°16, 11°2u, and at complex maximun 
11°34 and 11:42u. In the case of potassium dichromate, three 
maxima are observed, the first two of which are complex and lie at 
10°444 and Illy, 12:14n and 13°22, and 18:124. Magnesium 
ammonium chromate has been examined in polarised light and 
exhibits a maximum at 11] which falls into three groups: 11:46, 
parallel to the a axis, 11:28, parallel to the b axis, and 10°36. parallel 
to the c axis. J.F.S. 


Characteristic Ultra-red Frequencies of Chlorates, 
Bromates, and Iodates. CLEMENS SCHAEFER and Marrna 


ScuuBeErt (Z. Physik, 1921, '7, 309—312).—The reflection spectra off ! 


sodium, potassium, silver, and barium chlorates, sodium, silver, 
cadmium, and barium bromates and potassium iodate have been 
measured. It is shown that in all cases but that of sodium bromate, 
where a single maximum is observed, two reflection maxima are 
exhibited. The maxima have the following wave-lengths : sodium 
chlorate, 10°04u, 16°04; potassium chlorate, 10°12, 16°22y; silver 
chlorate, 10°76u, 16°38; barium chlorate, 10°24, 19°64; sodium 
bromate, 12°24; silver bromate, 12°62u, 13°10u; cadmium bromate, 
12°324, 13°202; barium bromate, 12°3u, 12°64, and potassium 
iodide, 12°48, 13°16. The values are discussed in connexion with 
those found for other acid radicles (cf. preceding abstract). 
J. F.S. 


Réntgen Spectra. Enis Hsatmar (Z. Physik, 1921, 7, 341— 
350).—R6ntgen spectra of the elements copper to tantalum have 
been measured. It is shown to be probable that the §, lines of the 
K series of the lighter elements are not simple. This has been 
established in the case of sulphur. The new line is regarded by the 
author as the continuation of the , line of the next higher element, 
and the theoretical significance of this is discussed. The valency 
of sulphur appears to have no action on the emission spectra, but 
the experimental difficulties experienced in the work make it 
advisable to leave this question open. Exact measurements of a 
number of lines of the K-series are recorded, and the earlier measure- 
ments of lines of the ZL series are controlled. Two long tables of 
wave-lengths measured in the present work are included in the 
paper. J.F.S. 


Systematics of Réntgen Spectra. D. Coster (Z. Physik, 
1921, 6, 185—203).—The author has measured the Réntgen spectra 
of the elements tantalum, tungsten, osmium, iridium, platinum, 
gold, thallium, lead, bismuth, thorium, and uranium, using the 
method adopted by Hadding (zbid., 1920, 3, 369). The object of the 
work was to obtain measurements of the very weak lines and from 
these to examine various relationships and regularities obtaining 
among X-ray spectra. Tables of the lines measured are given in the 
paper and also of the LZ doublets; a table of the constant wave- 
length differences 8,—8;, y;—v¢@s Yo—Y3» Ba—P5 Be —Bg, aNd Bo—B, is 
drawn up. The relationship (L,—L,)—My=L8,—Lf,, put forward 
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by Smekal (A., 1921, ii, 615), is evaluated and found to be only in 


found, moderate agreement with the experimental data; the divergences 


ximun between the two sets of values are attributed to errors in the (L,—) 
, three -ajues J.KS8 

1 lie at j Bactries | 
1esiumf Systematics of Réntgen Spectra. Apo.r SmEeKat (Z. Physik, 
it and 1921, 7, 410—412).—A reply to Coster (preceding abstract). The 
11:46,f author points out that Coster’s criticism is based on a misunder- 
arallelf standing of his method of treatment. J. F.S. 
"8. 


Fluorescence of Cadmium Vapour. J. STEPH. VAN DER 
rates,PLincEN (Z. Physik, 1921, 6, 403—404).—Light from cadmium 
ARTHAS sparks was allowed to pass through an evacuated quartz globe at 
tra, off 280° containing a scrap of cadmium. It is found that an absorption 
silver, line 2288 A.U. appears at this temperature, and with changing 
been vapour density a band symmetrical with this line appears. When 
mate, § the band extends to 2307 A.U. a second absorption line, 3260 A.U. 
a arefis observed. To ascertain whether the emitted light is due to 
dium J resonance or fluorescence, the cadium light around 2288 A.U. was 
silver J isolated and passed through the globe. It was found that at a 
dium § density corresponding with that at which the line 2288 A.U. is 
mate, {| emitted, the vapour shows an ultra-violet fluorescence band which 
sium | is sharply terminated at 2288 A.U.-and fades at 2314 A.U. At 
with | higher densities the head disappears at 2288 A.U., and the band is 
then terminated at 2313 A.U. and extends to 3005 A.U., where it 
§. [also ends sharply. Between 2745 and 3005 A.U. the band contains 


sixteen lines which are closer together the smaller the wave-length. 
el ae ss 


have 
f the} Dependence of the Intensity of the Fluorescence of Dyes 


been J on the Wave-length of the Exciting Light. S. I. VaviLov 
y the f (Phil. Mag., 1922, [vi], 43, 307—320).—It has been shown by 
rent, { Nichols and Merritt (Physical Rev., 1910, 31, 376, 381) that the specific 
ency § fluorescence of resorufin and eosin increases toward long wave- 
but | lengths. The present paper describes experiments with fluorescein, 
e it § eosin-S extra, and rhodamine-B extra, designed to test how far this 
of aff result is general. It is shown that within the limits of the errors of 
ure-f observation the specific fluorescence of the dyes mentioned is 
s of J independent of the wave-lengths of their absorption bands. This 
the § result is equivalent to the conclusion that the absorption curves of 
S. the dyes are physically simple ones. LEinstein’s theory is not con- 
., | firmed, but the deviations required by this theory are so small that 
sil, they are only a little greater than the experimental errors, and 
tra F consequently no very definite statement can be made. The intensity 
ae of fluorescence radiated by a definite molecular resonator depends 
es only on the value of the absorbed energy and on the mechanism of 
“ef the resonator. In the case of excitation by white light, the in- 
‘0m Ff tensity of fluorescence F can therefore be expressed by the equation 


Az 
the} F=K| I,.ac.e"“.da, where I, is the energy of the exciting source 
ae : A ; ; 
ve I in the wave-length interval 4. . . A+da, xc the coefficient of absorp- 


ae tion of the solution over the same wave-length interval, C the 
a 
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concentration, and K the specific fluorescence. The result of Nichok 


and Merritt (loc. cit.) probably only shows the physical complexity§. 
J.F.S. 


of the bands of the dyes examined by them. 


Ionisation brought about by Quinine Salts. Grruarp (. 
Scumipt (Z. Physik, 1921, 8, 160—164).—It is shown that quinine 
nitrate as well as quinine sulphate (Le Bon, Compt. rend., 1900, 130, 
891) emits light on warming and makes the surrounding air a 
conductor; other salts of quinine have no such action. All quinine 
salts when heated to just above the melting point change into a 
modification which gives intensely green fluorescent solutions 
instead of the usual violet fluorescent solutions. Quinine hydrogen 
sulphate in aqueous or chloroform solution gives a violet fluorescence, 
but when heated at 50° for an hour the fluorescence is light blue; 
when heated to the melting point this changes to an intense green 


which is maintained at very high dilutions. In the case of quinine ]: 


valerate, the green colour changes back to violet on dilution when in 
water solution ; in chloroform solution the heated salt gives a green 
fluorescence, but a violet fluorescence in benzene. The absorption 
spectrum of the green fluorescing solution is different from that 
of the violet fluorescing solution. The following hypothesis is 
advanced to explain the luminescence of the nitrate and sulphate 
when warmed, and its absence in other salts. On heating, these two 
salts pass into a new modification, which on stronger heating passes 
into the green, fluorescing variety ; the change into the intermediate 
modification is accompanied by the emission of electrons or ions. 
In the case of the other salts, there is no intermediate compound 
formed, but a direct change into the green, fluorescing variety 
without emission of ions or electrons. J. F.S. 


Action of Light on Silver Chloride, Bromide, and Iodide. 
PeTeR Pauw Kocu and Frirz Scuraper (Z. Physik, 1921, 6, 127— 
131).—The results of experiments, made to ascertain the loss of 
weight of particles of silver chloride, silver bromide, and silver 
iodide on illumination, previously published (A., 1921, ii, 289) and 
a large number of other experiments made by the same method are 
collected and considered. The experiments were made with the 
suspended particles in air, dried air, dry nitrogen, moist nitrogen, 
moist argon, and dry argon, and a number of improvements were 
made in the technique of the method. The results show that silver 
chloride illuminated by intensities up to 3,000,000, silver bromide 
up to 12,000,000, and silver iodide up to 5,600,000 candle metre 
seconds (the light coming from the positive crater of an arc through 
80 cm. of 1% copper sulphate solution) do not undergo a change 
in weight greater than I1—2%. The larger changes previously 
recorded are attributed to disturbances in the earlier experiments, 
among which the secondary reaction of silver bromide with the 
surrounding gas is mentioned. The rate of colouring of the silver 
haloids by light has also been determined; it is shown that silver 
bromide, after an illumination of 5 seconds by a light of intensity 
3200 candle metre seconds, shows a definite coloration, silver 
chloride shows a coloration in three minutes when illuminated by 
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940 candle metre seconds, and silver iodide after ten minutes’ 
jlumination by the same light shows only a weak greyish-black 
coloration. In all cases the coloration increases with the duration 
of the illumination. J. F.S8. 


Luminous Path of «-Rays in Crystals. H. GriceR and 
A. WeRnER (Z. Physik, 1921, 8, 191—192).—An experiment is 
described which answers the question, ‘‘ Is the number of metallic 
centres, which are excited by an «-particle on its entry into a 
crystal, sufficiently great in every case to bring about a visible 
scintillation? ”’ A thin, highly polished section of artificial willemite 
was arranged in the field of a microscope so that the «-rays from 
a polonium preparation should strike it at a small angle. At a 
magnification of 400, point scintillations were not seen, but luminous 
lines of 0°02 mm. length. These represent the path of the «-particle 
in the crystal, and show that the number of centres is extremely 
large, and in the case of perfect crystals sufficient to ensure a scintil- 
lation for every «-particle hitting the crystal. J.F.S. 


The Meitner Nuclear Model of the Radio-elements as the 
Basis of a Relationship between the Range and Total Number 
of Nuclear Particles of the «-Radiators. MaxiImMILian CAMILLO 
NevBuRGER (Z. physikal. Chem., 1921, 99, 327—331).—A theoretical 
paper in which, on the basis of the Meitner nuclear model, a relation- 
ship between the range and the total number of nuclear particles of 
the «-radiators is deduced. The range of most of the «-radiators of 
the uranium, thorium, and actinium families is calculated by 
means of this new relationship and found to be in good agreement. 
The divergence of the two sets of values lies between +0°8% and 
+1'8%. Applying this relationship to the hypothetical elements 
wanium ITI and uranium IV, it is found that the former is practically 
inactive whilst the latter has a much shorter life than uranium I. 
This is further evidence against the existence of these hypothetical 
isotopes (cf. this vol., ii, 85). J.F.S. 


Beta Rays and Atomic Number. J. L. Guasson (Phil. Mag., 
1922, [vi], 43, 393—396).—A theoretical paper in which the re- 
lationships between the atomic absorption, «, and the atomic 
scattering, 8, of B-rays respectively and the atomic number are 
considered. The values of «, 8, the atomic absorption a=«A/D, 
the atomic scattering b=$A/D, the atomic weight A, the density 
D, and the atomic number N are tabulated for a number of elements 
from magnesium to bismuth. It is shown from the table that the 
values of a are approximately constant for elements of the same period 
of the periodic system ; the elements examined fall into four groups 
which have values for a in the ratio 1:2:3:4. These groups are 
magnesium and aluminium, a=89; iron, cobalt, nickel, copper, 
and zinc, a=172—196; palladium, silver, and tin, a=260—268 ; 
and platinum, gold, lead, and bismuth, a=348—372. It therefore 
seems likely that the value of a is a periodic function of the atomic 
number. The value of b increases with the atomic number of the 


dement and on plotting log b against log N a curve is obtained 
7*#—2 
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Scattering of Réntgen Rays by the Atoms of a Crystalfihe s 
W. L. Brace, R. W. Jamss, and C. H. Bosanquset (Z. Physik, 4-Pay 
1921, 8, 77—84).—A theoretical paper in which the experimental Pr 
results previously published (A., 1912, ii, 477) on the scattering of Brat 
Réntgen rays by the sodium and chlorine atoms of rock-salt crystakf?" 

have been used in connexion with the arrangement of the electron}™” 
inside the atom. In the case of the sodium atom, the expected 
amplitude curve has been calculated for the case that of the eight 
exterior electrons four vibrate in di-quantic circular orbits and 
four in di-quantic elliptical orbits, and it is shown that such a 


model has a very satisfactory agreement with the experimental}! 
facts. J.F. 8, |iitie 


Characteristic X-Rays from Boron and Carbon. A. Ii. Mod 
Huaues (Phil. Mag., 1922, [vi], 43, 145—161).—The photoelectric 


2 
effect of the radiation from carbon and boron bombarded by om 
electrons has been measured as a function of the energy of the ital 


electrons. Two slight but definite breaks in the curves for both 
carbon and boron were obtained. These are considered to cor{ ‘he § 
respond with the K- and L-absorption wave-lengths. The breaks {or § 
occur at 215 volts (A=57°5) and 34°5 volts (A=358) for carbonj wan 
and 148 volts (A=83°5) and 24°5 volts (A=505) for boron. Thej wan 
L point for carbon is in good agreement with the measured values 
recently obtained by Millikan (Astrophys. J., 1920, 52, 47) for the 
L emission lines of carbon vapour. The K points for carbon and 
boron are approximately where they would be expected on extra- 
polating the known values of the K, critical absorption wave-lengths put : 
for elements heavier than magnesium. J. F.S. Wor ¢ 


Absorption of the K X-Rays of Silver in Gases and Gaseous} ® di 
Mixtures. P. W. BursineE (Phil. Mag., 1922, [vi], 43, 38l— emit 
389).—The total absorption coefficient of silver K radiation hasg™ 
been measured in air, carbon dioxide, sulphur dioxide, and methylj °° 
iodide vapour. Using the same silver K radiation, it has been elen 
shown with mixtures of sulphur dioxide and air, carbon dioxidel A 
and air, sulphur dioxide and carbon dioxide, and methyl iodide andj (Ph, 
air that the absorption in gases is atomic (as in the case of solids§ fron 
and liquids) and therefore additive in mixtures and es ik 2 mea 

~H.S. Ft is 


Experimental Decision of the Question of the Radioactivity 
of all Elements. II. G. Horrmann (Z. Physik, 1921, 7, 254— bs 
259; cf. A., 1920, ii, 575).—Making use of the very sensitive methodj *" 
of measuring «-ray activity previously described (loc. cit.), the ree 
author has extended his measurements to platinum. The measuring . 
instrument itself shows an «-ray activity represented by 0°3—0% _ 
a-particle per hour. Using a cleaned platinum dish of 39 sq. cm ©" 
surface, an activity of 14°6 per hour for the whole dish is recorded, “oe 
or 0°39 per sq. cm. The measurements were made over a period is ti 
of about fifty hours. The results are analysed for «-rays whicl b 


J ( 
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ref 

¥ " may come from known «-radiators of all ranges uniformly distributed 
through the mass of the platinum and for «-radiators situated on 
ystalfthe surface of the platinum, and the analysis indicates a definite 


hysikfyray activity of platinum. J. F.S. 


ste: Protactinium Content of Pitchblende Residues and the 
we Branching Relationship of the Actinium Series. Orro Haun 
eae and Lisz Merrner (Z. Physik, 1921, 8, 202—204).—A criticism 


vectedf of the value put forward by St. Meyer (Mitt. Inst. Rad. Forsch., 1920, 

eight 127) for the branching relationship of the actinium series. The 
: value, 4°2%, is about 25% higher than that found by the present 
authors, 3--0°3%. It is shown to be probable that Meyer’s pre- 
paration contained 1—2% of ionium, which would explain the 
difference in the two figures. J. F.S. 


Existence of Isotopes of Uranium and the Meitner Nuclear 
Model. Maximii1an CamitLo NEUBURGER (Z. physikal. Chem., 
1921, 99, 321—326).—The author discusses the position of uran- 
ium-Z, in the disintegration series from the point of view of Meitner’s 
both nuclear model. The position given by Hahn (A., 1921, ii, 498) in 
conf the series U,, *, UZ, _*°, UZ, _*, Un is criticised, and it is shown, 
reaks§{ for several reasons, that only two elements of the uranium type, 
irbonf wanium I and uranium II, can possibly exist. The elements 
Thef uranium II and uranium III are shown to be identical and the 
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igthst nut forward to represent the disintegration of uranium. A method 
8. [for the detection of isotopes of the fourth order (this vol., ii, 107) 
eousf is described. It consists in determining the number of particles 
gj]_femitted by the disintegrating substance; should this number be 
“hasf in keeping with the disintegration constant, then the substance 
thyl does not consist of isotopes of the fourth order, but of a single 
been§ clement. 


xidel A New Radioactive Substance. A. Piccarp and E. STaHEL 
and (Physikal. Z., 1922, 23, 1)—A quantity of uranium-X, separated 
olids§ from uranyl nitrate by the ether-water method, has been repeatedly 
ls. | measured with respect to its @-radiation for a prolonged period. 
S. I It is shown that in addition to the hard 6-radiation of uranium-X, 
there is a soft radiation which with increasing age of the preparation 
decreases more and more slowly; this indicates the presence of a 
substance of longer life than-uranium-X. This substance has been 
provisionally named uranium-V. It has an approximate half life 
of forty-eight days, or about twice as long as uranium-X,. The 
-§ 8-radiation due to this element is half absorbed by an aluminium 
sheet 0°003 mm. thick, that is, the absorption coefficient is 2300 
jedj cm.1 Al. It is shown that this substance may be a member of the 
| actinium series, but it has not been decided whether it or uranium- Y 
is the first thorium isotope in the disintegration series put forward 
by one of the authors. J. F.S. 
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Some Oxidising Properties of Thorium-X. Prerre Lemay 
and L&on JaLoustRE (Compt. rend., 1922, 174, 171—172)— 
Thorium-X exerts a very marked catalytic action in the oxidation 
of adrenaline and morphine, the oxidation being much more rapid 
than in the presence of manganese salts. Oxidation could not, 
however, be proved in the case of the primary alcohols of the fatty 
series. W. G. 


Ionisation Tension of the Halogen Hydrides. Pav Kn>. 
PING (Z. Physik, 1921, 7, 328—340).—The ionisation tension of 
hydrogen cyanide, chloride, bromide and iodide has been deter. 
mined by the method previously described by Franck and Knipping 
for helium (A., 1920, ii, 72). The following values are recorded: 
hydrogen cyanide, 15°5 volts, 357 Cal.; hydrogen chloride, 14-4 
volts, 331 Cal.; hydrogen bromide, 13°8 volts, 317 Cal.; and 
hydrogen iodide, 13°4 volts, 308 Cal. The electron affinity, in Cal. 
and volts, the limiting wave-length, and frequency have been 
calculated for chlorine, bromine, and iodine, and the values com. 
pared with those of other investigators. The following values 
are recorded: chlorine, 98 Cal., 4:26 volts, A=2890, v=34600; 
bromine, 68 Cal., 2°96 volts, A=4150, v=24100, and iodine, 61 Cal., 
2°65 volts, A=4600, v=21500. J. F.S. 


Ionisation and Excitation Tension of Nitrogen. Enricu 
Branpt (Z. Physik, 1921, 8, 32—44).—The ionisation tension of 
nitrogen has been found to be 17°75-+-0°1 volt with reference to 
the resonance tension of helium, 20°5 volts. Higher ionisation 
stages have been found at 25°41+0°1 volt and 30°72-10°2 volt, 
both with reference to the value 17°75 volts. The limits of light 
excitation of the nitrogen molecule by electron collisions have been 
investigated, and an analogy between the light-electric curve and 
that of band emission is pointed out. J.F.S. 


Electrical Conductivity of Zinc Sulphate Solutions in the 
Presence of Sulphuric Acid. Herman V. Tartar and Harmon 
E. Keyes (J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1921, 13, 1127—1129).—The 
conductivity of zinc sulphate solutions increases with the sulphuric 
acid concentration, but the conductivity of sulphuric acid is de- 
creased by the addition of zinc sulphate; when magnesium sulphate 
is added to a strongly acid zinc sulphate solution, an additional 
decrease in conductivity occurs. The addition of small quantities 
of gelatin does not affect the conductivity. The temperature 
coefficients of conductivity vary, and are a function of the acid 
and zine concentration. During the electrolysis of zinc sulphate 
solutions there is an increase in the volume of the solution, the 
increase amounting to 1°5°% for each 100 grams of zinc deposited. 

W. &.&. 


Anomalous Dissociation in Aqueous Solutions. A. J. 
RaBinowitscH (Z. physikal. Chem., 1921, 99, 338—360).—By 
anomalous dissociation is understood the phenomenon which 
occasions a decrease in the molecular or equivalent conductivity 
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with increasing dilution, that is, the degree of dissociation, as 
expressed by «=A/A,, decreases with increasing dilution. With 
the object of finding a connexion between the viscosity and the 
electrical conductivity of solutions of salts in water, the author 
has determined the density, viscosity, and electrical conductivity 
of aqueous solutions of cesium chloride, cadmium chloride, cadmium 
bromide, cadmium iodide, zinc bromide, zinc iodide, and sodium 
jodide at 0°, 25°, and 50°. It is shown that in the case of cesium 
chloride the viscosity and the conductivity are very closely con- 
nected. A comparison of the corrected molecular conductivity 
eurves and the relative viscosity curves at 25° and 50° for the 
halogen salts of cadmium with one another and with those of 
other salts shows that the form of the relative viscosity curve 
has a strong influence on the form of the Ay, curve. In those 
cases with a high value for y,, the introduction of the usual viscosity 
correction of the Aq, curves can lead to an anomalous form of the 
curve because of over-correction. This anomaly is general in the 
case of highly concentrated aqueous solutions. The over-correction 
is explained as follows : In introducing the correction, it is assumed 
that the ionic mobility is inversely proportional to the viscosity 
of the medium. This assumption, however, does not hold because 
a reduction of the ionic diameter is brought about by increasing 
concentration, due largely to a dehydration of the ions. With 
increasing temperature, the anomaly extends over a considerable 
portion of the Ay.—V curve. This is in opposition to the view 
that the anomaly is due solely to the over-correction on account 
of a reduction of the ionic diameter. If the over-correction is 
due alone to the inapplicability of Stokes’s law to all concentrations, 
then it is to be expected that the minimum, displaced on warming, 
should correspond with higher viscosity values; but since this is 
only observed in the case of cesium chloride, it follows that this 
cause of over-correction does not explain the anomaly in all cases. 
It is held that the anomalous form of the conductivity curve is 
not to be explained by the over-correction alone, but is due to 
several causes. It is suggested that the causes which bring about 
the ‘true anomalous dissociation ’’ in non-aqueous solutions are 
operative in aqueous solutions also. This suggestion would explain 
the displacement of the minimum with increasing temperature, 
since with increasing temperature water in respect of its dielectric 
constant approaches in behaviour the other solvents. It is also 
shown that in concentrated aqueous solutions, in addition to the 
over-correction of the conductivity values, there is also a typical 
anomalous progression of the molecular and equivalent conductivity, 
which in all probability has its origin in the same causes as in 
non-aqueous solutions. J. F.S. 


Electrolytic Dissociation of Salts in Concentrated Solutions, 
and in the Fused and Solid States. A. J. RABINOWITSCH 
(Z. physikal. Chem., 1921, 99, 417—433; cf. preceding abstract).— 
The conductivities, viscosities, and densities of aqueous solutions 
of cesium chloride, silver nitrate, ammonium nitrate, thallium 
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nitrate, and thallium silver nitrate were determined at high con. 
centrations. In the case of thallium ammonium nitrate the results 
were extended to the fused salt. The molecular conductivities 
were extrapolated to the pure salts. After the application of the 
viscosity correction, all the molecular conductivity curves assumed 
an abnormal form, and on extrapolation to pure salt gave high 
values of yy, where » is the molecular conductivity and 7, the 
relative viscosity. The values of pya/y.,=a« were therefore 
abnormally high. The true values of « for the salts probably 
lie between the values calculated from the corrected and the 
uncorrected (y/,,) conductivities, and nearer the former. The 
course of the dissociation in very concentrated solutions is thus 
abnormal. The extrapolation was confirmed by the form of the 
curve for thallium silver nitrate, which continued smoothly up to 
the fused salt. J. R. P. 


Reversal of the Molecular Conductivity Curve and Abnormal 
Dissociation. A. J. Rasprnowitscu (Z. physikal. Chem., 1921, 
99, 434—453; cf. preceding abstract)—Abnormal dissociation 
occurs when the degree of dissociation (or the molecular con- 
ductivity) decreases with increasing dilution. It is most commonly 
observed with non-aqueous solutions, and is most marked when 
the dielectric constant of the solvent is small. The various hypo- 
theses which have been advanced to account for the phenomenon 
are reviewed. In the ordinary method of representation of con- 
ductivities, the dilution V is taken as the variable volume of 
solution in which a constant weight of one gram equivalent of 
solute is dissolved. The author considers the results obtained 
when a constant weight of one gram equivalent of solvent is taken 
and the volume V, of solution containing it is taken as the dilution. 
If k is the specific conductivity, the product kV,=,, is the newly- 
defined molecular conductivity. The curves representing the 
values of », and V, are called “reversed conductivity curves.” 
When only one constituent of the solution is capable of ionisation 
and the other is a strong ioniser (for example, acetic acid in water), 
the original molecular conductivity curve is normal but the reversed 
curve is abnormal, exhibiting a maximum but not a minimum, 
after correction for viscosity. When the ionising constituent is 
also a strong ioniser (for example, silver nitrate in aniline or water), 
the original curve is abnormal, without a maximum, or apparently 
abnormal (without correction). The reversed curve is normal 
(water in silver nitrate and thallium silver nitrate), or, in conse- 
quence of the uncorrected increase in viscosity is apparently 
abnormal (aniline in silver nitrate). When neither constituent is 
ionisable, but when its polymeride or solvate is ionisable, then 
in both cases abnormal curves result, in the latter case with a 
maximum, the position of which indicates approximately the 
maximum content of solvate in the solution. To the right and left 
of the maximum the conductivity decreases in consequence of the 
diminution of solvation due to insufficient quantity of solvent and 
to depolymerisation respectively. Examples of such curves are 
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furnished by acetic acid and aniline and by acetic acid and pyridine. 
A definition of abnormal dissociation is given. J. BR. P. 


Effective Potential Difference of Electro-osmosis and 
Allied Phenomena. H. Freunpiicu (J7'vans. Faraday Soc., 
1921, 16, Appendix, 146—149).—A theoretical paper in which the 
author discusses the nature of the potential difference at work 
in electro-osmosis, cataphoresis, and allied phenomena. A great 
deal of experimental work is reviewed, and it is shown that 
the Nernst potential difference, «, is in no sense identical with 
the electrokinetic potential difference, ¢; the Nernst potential 
represents the total difference between the interior of the first 
phase and that of the second phase, the electrokinetic potential 
represents that portion of the difference which falls within the 
displaceable liquid layers. J. F.S. 


Selenium [Cells]. WiHetm Spitu (Z. Physik, 1921, 8, 
165—183).—The influence of illumination on the dielectric constant 
of selenium has been investigated in connexion with the fatigue 
and inertia of the element. It is shown in all selenium cells that 
the change in conductivity on illumination runs parallel with a 
change in capacity. The final capacity value and the final con- 
ductivity are reached with similar inertia phenomena. The conduc- 
tivity of the cells increases two- or three-fold on illumination, but 
the capacity increases only 5%. A cell which, with respect to its 
conductivity, exhibits fatigue, also exhibits the same phenomenon 
with respect to its capacity. The dependence of the change in 
capacity on the intensity of illumination is much the same as that 
of the conductivity. With increasing intensity of illumination, 
the sensitiveness of the capacity increases in a parabolic manner. 
The inertia on darkening the cell is greater than the inertia on 
illumination as far as the capacity effect is concerned, and, further, 
it is considerably smaller in soft cells. The fatigue effect in soft 
cells on intense illumination is more marked, both with regard to 
the capacity change and the conductivity. The author has put 
forward an hypothesis of the mode of action of the selenium cell 
and has calculated the equilibrium of the cell for illuminated and 
dark conditions. J. F.S. 


Fatigue of Alkali Metal Cells in the Neighbourhood of the 
Discharge Potential and the Influence of this on the Results 
of Photometric Measurements. H. Roszenpere (Z. Physik, 
1921, 7, 18—64)—Sodium, potassium, and rubidium photo- 
electric cells have been examined in connexion with the fatigue 
effects often noticed in these cells. It is shown that these cells, 
when filled as usual with an inactive gas, rapidly exhibit fatigue 
effects and also a rapid recovery. The effects are apparently not 
proportional to the intensity of the light or to the photoelectric 
current. In addition, slow changes of the sensitiveness of the 
cells are observed, which must be regarded as a type of fatigue 
effect. The cause of the fatigue is found to be due to the adsorption 
of a positively charged layer of gas by the alkali metal, but it is 
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not decided whether electron absorption or a reduction of the field 
is the ultimate cause of the fatigue effect. The process appears 
to be intimately connected with the appearance of a powerful 
collision ionisation. The pure photo-effect is shown to be strictly 
proportional to the amount of light which has entered the cell, 
Taking into account these phenomena, a photometric process has 
been tested which leads to intensity ratios which are accurate 
to 071%. J. F.S. 


Equilibrium Law of Electrolytes. K. JaBicozyNsk1 and 
F. J. WiSnrewski (Roczniki Chemji, 1921, 1, 116—134).—The 
authors have deduced a dilution law of the form n4?/n)=k and have 
used this to calculate the value of k for potassium, sodium, and 
lithium chlorides, using data obtained from cryoscopic measure. 
ments. It is shown that only in the case of potassium chloride 
is the value of k constant, whilst in the case of the other two salts 
it may have even negative values. These facts are explained by 
hydration of the ions. Corrections which take into account the 
hydration have been introduced into van’t Hoff’s equation, and 
lead to a remarkably constant value for & in all three cases; thus 
for potassium chloride & = 3°09, for sodium chloride 3°10, and for 
lithium chloride 2°93. Furthermore, the number of molecules of 
water combined with the various ions has been calculated as 
follows: potassium, 0; sodium, 3; lithium, 11; chlorine, 0. 
Hydrochloric acid behaves in the same way as the salts mentioned, 
and when the hydrogen ion is taken as combined with nine mole- 
cules of water a very constant value, 4°74, is obtained for k. The 
equation has been applied to those weak electrolytes which 
apparently follow Ostwald’s dilution law. The value of & has 
been calculated for acetic acid from cryoscopic measurements and 
a remarkably constant value 000504 obtained, whereas the value 
of k calculated from Ostwald’s equation increases considerably 
with increasing concentration. On applying the equation to 
ebullioscopic data of solutions of the chlorides mentioned above, 
it is shown that the value of k increases even more strongly than 
when cryoscopic data are used. This is explained by assuming 
that the ions are more heavily hydrated at 100° than at 0°. This 
is shown to be in keeping with facts. The value of k at 100° is 
smaller than that at 0°, which shows that the degree of ionisation 
decreases with increase of temperature. This the authors attribute 
to a fall in the dielectric constant of water with increase of tem- 
perature. A rule has been deduced, in keeping with facts, which 
shows that the equilibrium constant of salts in aqueous solution 
is proportional to the dielectric constant of the solvent. J. F.S. 


Velocity of Sound in Air and Hydrogen at 0° and 1 Atm. 
KE. GRUNEISEN and E. MERKEL (Ann. Physik, 1921, [iv], 66, 344— 
364).—The velocity of sound in air is found to be 331°57 m./sec. 
and in hydrogen 1260°6 m./sec. The ratio of the specific heats 
for air is C,/C,—1°4034 and for hydrogen 1°408, both at 0° and 
760 mm. J. F.S. 
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Specific Heats of Ammonia, Sulphur Dioxide, and Carbon 
Dioxide. J. R. Partineton and H. J. Cant (Phil. Mag., 1922, 
[vi], 43, 369—380).—The ratio of the specific heats k=c,/c, for 
ammonia, sulphur dioxide, and carbon dioxide has been deter- 
mined by a method depending on the relative velocities of sound 
in the gases and in air. The specific heats have been calculated 
using Berthelot’s equation of state in all calculations. The following 
results were obtained at one atmosphere pressure: ammonia at 
145°, Cp/c,, 1:308, C, 8°77 cal., C, 6°70 cal.; sulphur dioxide 
at 13°2°, cp/cy, 1:290, C, 9°47 cal., C, 7°34 cal.; carbon dioxide 
at 20°, ¢p/c,, 1°303, C, 8°76 cal., C, 6°72 cal. J. F.S. 


Numerical Values of the Gas Constants. F. HENNING 
(Z. Physik, 1921, 6, 69—-72).—The data on which the gas constant 
is based have been critically discussed and, on the basis of the most 
trustworthy experimental data, the value of this constant, in different 
units, has been calculated. The following values are recommended 
for general use as the most accurate, R=0°08204-+0-00003 litre- 
atm./degree mol.; AR=(8°313--0°003)107 erg/degree mol.; and 
R=1-986-L0-001 cal.,;-/degree mol. J.F.S. 


Theoretical Determination of the Chemical Constants of 
Monatomic Gases. E. Bropy (Z. Physik, 1921, 6, 79—83).— 
The author have deduced a mathematical expression for calculating 
the chemical constants of ideal monatomic gases on the basis of 
the first quantum theory and from statistical considerations. The 
expression obtained is the same as that deduced by Stern (A., 1919, 
ii, 219) and Planck (Sitzungsber. Preuss. Akad. Wiss. Berlin, 1916, 
653). The expression has the form C=log, (27m)**k°?/h3. J.F.S. 


Chemical Constants of Sodium and Potassium. R. LADEN- 
puRG and R. Mrnxowsk1 (Z. Physik, 1921, 8, 137—141).—The 
chemical constants of sodium and potassium have been calculated 
from existing data on the specific heat, vapour pressure, and latent 
heat of fusion of these elements. In the case of sodium, the value 
of the chemical constant C is found to be 0°846, and on inserting 
this value in the equation C=C,+1°5 log M, where M is the mole- 
cular weight, the value of the constant Cy is found to be —1°20 
instead of —1°59, as in the case of mercury, argon, hydrogen, 
cadmium, and zinc. The data on which the calculation is based 
are analysed with the object of finding the cause for the discrepancy. 
In the case of potassium, the value of C is found to be 1:016, which 
gives the value of C, as — 1°37. J. F.S. 


Absolute Entropy and Chemical Constants. Max PLANCK 
(Ann. Physik, 1921, [iv], 66, 365—372)—An answer to the 
criticism of Ehrenfest and Trkal (zbid., 1921, 65, 609) in which the 
difficulties in calculation of entropy experienced in the author’s 
book (‘‘ Theorie der Warmestrahlung,’’ 1921) are pointed out. 
It is also doubted whether the equation s=k log W, in which W is 
the thermodynamic probability, will give the value of the entropy. 
The author answers the objections and criticisms and points out 
that they arise from a confusion of terms. J. F.S. 
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Equation of Condition. RupotF WrEcGscHEIDER (Z. physikal, 
Chem., 1921, 99, 361—382.)—A theoretical paper in which the 
equation of condition put forward by Wohl (this vol., ii, 117) is 
discussed and criticised. It is shown that this equation of condition 
leads to results which can scarcely be accepted; for example, the 
decrease of pressure at constant volume with increasing temperature 
in liquid systems, consequently this equation can have no theoretical 
significance. The critical point is always given by equations of 
condition which yield isotherms of the van der Waals form, by the 
coincidence of the three roots of the equation v=f(p.7'). The 
equality of four roots involves the introduction of a relationship 
between the constants; the equality of two roots leads to con- 
ditions which include, in addition to the critical point, also the 
maxima and minima. J.F.S. 


Physical Properties of Vapour-Liquid Systems. I. 
WoJctrcH SWIENTOSLAWSKI (Roczniki Chemji, 1921, 1, 276—296). 
—Starting from relationships based on van der Waals’s hypothesis 
of corresponding conditions, r=7'/T, and d,/d=K=f(r). Where 
T', d, T., and d, are the temperature and corresponding density 
and 7’, and d, the same critical values, the author has deduced 
the following regularities from the experimental work of Young, 
Amagat, Mathias, Villard, Kamerlingh Onnes, and Crommelin. 
(1) The value of K or log K increases with increasing molecular 
weight of the liquid, and also when the liquid is associated. (2) 
Oxygen and argon have small values for K. In the case of associ- 
ated liquids, it is shown that the concentration of non-associated 
molecules, y, is given by y%=100K/Kz, where K=d,/d, for a 
non-associated liquid and Ky is the same ratio for an associated 
liquid at the same relative temperature (r=const.). The con- 
centration of non-associated molecules in methyl alcohol and 
propyl alcohol increases proportionally to the temperature, but 
this is not true for ethyl alcohol. Ramsay’s results for water 
and ethyl alcohol are satisfactory if it is assumed that the associated 
molecule of water contains three simple molecules and that of 
ethyl alcohol two simple molecules. The value of K plays an 
important rdle in all cases where the physical state of a system 
liquid—vapour is characterised. The relationship between the 
surface tension y and the reduction of pressure below the meniscus 
ina capillary tube of radius r is given by (2y/rAf),—const.=K=const., 
and in the case of osmotic pressure (P/Af):=const.=K=const. The 
constant of Trouton’s rule may be calculated by the equation 
Wmo.=O08R log. K=20°4, in which R=2 cal. log. K=2°303, log,).K= 
2-203 x 2°38 or 2°38, depending on the ratio K=d,/d, for the liquid 
at the relative boiling point t=0°65 under a pressure of one 
atmosphere. J. F.S. 


Physical Properties of Vapour-Liquid Systems. II. 
WoJsctEcH SWIENTOSLAWSKI (Roczniki Chemji, 1921, 1, 297—304; 
cf. preceding abstract).—It is shown that over the range of relative 
temperatures r=0°50 to r=0°95 the expression d?/Tlog. K=B is 
constant, where d, is the density of the liquid, and K the ratio d,/d, in 
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which d, is the density of the vapour at the absolute temperature 7’. 
The deviations of B never exceed a mean amount of +2°3%. A 
minimum value of B is found between 7=0°85 and 0°90 and a 
maximum about r=0°60—0°65. Associated liquids are exceptional ; 
these show a continual increase in the value of B from 7=0°50 to 
the critical temperature 7=1. J.F.S. 


Vaporisation Coefficients of Solid and Liquid Mercury. 
M. Votmer and I. Estermann (Z. Physik, 1921, 7, 1—12).—The 
authors have determined the velocity of vaporisation of mercury 
at temperatures from 59° to —180°. This demands the determin- 
ation of the fraction, («), of the vaporised mercury which is con- 
densed on a cooled surface, whilst the rest (l—«) is reflected. It 
has been previously shown by Knudsen (Ann. Physik, 1915, [iv], 
47, 697; 1916, 50, 472) that at 19°45° «=0°95, but at —140° 
a=1-:00. For the temperature range 59—0° the rate of vaporisation 
and consequently the value of « has been determined by measuring 
the rate at which a small globule of mercury deposited on the 
interior of the outside wall of a highly evacuated Dewar vessel 
filled with liquid air decreases. The Dewar vessel is kept in a 
thermostat at the required temperature during the experiment 
and the temperature of the bath up to 40° is taken as the tem- 
perature of the mercury, but for higher temperatures a correction 
is applied to the bath temperature to get the temperature of the 
mercury. ‘This method is inapplicable at temperatures below 0° 
and above 60°. For these temperatures, 0° to —64°, the rate of 
vaporisation is determined by measuring the rate of change of 
the electrical resistance of the condensed film of mercury. A 
third method is also described which depends on the difference of 
readings in a graduated capillary tube due to vaporised mercury. 
The results show that for pure liquid mercury, irrespective of the 
temperature, the value of « is unity, but for solid mercury it is 
less than unity and decreases with decreasing temperature. It is 
shown that with sulphur, phosphorus, and benzophenone the value 
of « lies between 0:2 and 0°5. It is also shown that there is a close 
connexion between « and the extent to which a liquid may be 
supercooled. J.F.S. 


Coefficients of Vaporisation and their Relationship to 
Ostwald’s Step Rule. M. Votmer and I. Estermann (Z. 
physikal. Chem., 1921, 99, 383—394).—The coefficient of vaporis- 
ation; «, has been determined for mercury over the temperature 
+59° to —64°, and found, for the liquid phase, to be equal to unity 
irrespective of the temperature. The known expression G= 
1/V27R.~WM/T . p expresses actually the velocity of vaporisation 
for all temperatures: If this equation yields results for other 
substances similar to those obtained for mercury, then it becomes 
the first strictly true reaction velocity equation. In the case of 
solid mercury « is found to be approximately 0°9. The ratio a 
(solid)/« (liquid) has been determined for sulphur, phosphorus, 
and benzophenone and the values 0°3—0°4, 0°4—0°5, and 0°25 
respectively have been obtained. The Ostwald step rule and the 
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limits of its applicability to the separation of the liquid and solid 
phases from the vapour condition are shown to be due to the 
different «-values of the solid and liquid phases. J.F.S. 


The Separation of Miscible Liquids by Distillation. II. 
Artuour Friix Durton (T., 1922, 121, 306—308). 


Divergences of the Value of the Mechanical Equivalent of 
Heat. Wovctech SwieNTOSLAWSKI (Roczniki Chemji, 1921, 1, 
171—177).—The author gives a short description of facts which 
show that the value of the mechanical equivalent of heat requires 
exact verification. It is shown to be probable that the values 
obtained by electrical and mechanical methods are not in agree- 
ment. The measurements of Jaeger and Steinwehr show that in 
bomb calorimetry conditions often exist which increase the amount 
of heat obtained by the introduction of electrical energy into a 
calorimeter. It is also pointed out that adiabatic calorimetry has 
not been employed in the measurement of this constant. J. F. S. 


Heat of Vaporisation of Sodium and the Probability of the 
Transition of the Sodium Atom from the Resonance to the 
Normal Condition on the Basis of Optical Measurements. 
R. LapEenBuRG and R. Minkowski (Z. Physik, 1921, 6, 153— 
164).—The authors have measured the magnetic rotation of the 
plane of polarisation in the immediate neighbourhood of the D 
line by the method described by Senftleben (Ann. Physik, 1915, 
[iv], 47, 949) at various temperatures of the emitting vapour. 
The sodium used was contained in an air-free glass tube in an 
electric furnace the temperature of which was constant to --0°1°. 
It is shown that the dependence of N (the number of electrons 
which vibrate with the atoms) on the temperature can be regarded 
as a relative vapour pressure curve, if the theory that N is pro- 
portional to the number of sodium atoms present is accepted. 
Calculation from the experimental results leads to the value for 
the heat of vaporisation of sodium I79>=25°9 Cal. This value is 
probably uncertain to about 2%. J.F.S. 


Action of Forces between Separated Atoms in Diamond 
and Aliphatic Molecules. K. Fasans (Z. physikal. Chem., 1921, 
99, 395—415).—A theoretical paper in which it is shown that if 
in analysing the results of heat of combustion experiments the 
assumption is made, as a first approximation, that only neigh- 
bouring atoms have a noticeable energetic action on one another, 
then it appears that the firmness of a C-C linking in the diamond 
is somewhat greater than that in aliphatic hydrocarbons. From 
this it follows that the heat of combustion of hydrocarbons with 
branched chains should be somewhat smaller than that of the 
straight chain isomerides, a conclusion which is in keeping with 
experimental data. To explain the above relationships it is 
assumed, (1) that the energy of the C-C linking in aliphatic sub- 
stances and diamond is constant, irrespective of whether or no 
the carbon atom is bound to further carbon atoms or also with 
hydrogen. (2) That separated and distant atoms have a notice- 
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able energetic action on one another. As a second approximation 
in the quantitative analysis, only those linkings which lie on a 
common edge of the tetrahedron are considered. From a com- 
parison of diamond with the hydrocarbons the relationship y¥m— 
2tmt+h ~ 1—2 Cal., between the energies of the three types of 
edge linkings (C-C, C-H, H-H), where ym, %», and h are re- 
spectively the energies of formation of the three types of linking. 
This relationship indicates a method of explaining the difference 
in properties of the chain isomerides and also the exceptional 
position of the first member of homologous series. In the case of 
aliphatic hydrocarbons, alcohols, ketones, and esters of mono- 
basic acids, the chain isomerides with low boiling point and heat 
of vaporisation possess a lower heat of combustion, a stronger 
saturation of the forces in the molecule corresponding with a 
weaker intermolecular force. The difference in the boiling points 
and the specific heats of the chain isomeride is therefore brought 
into relationship with the difference in the intramolecular energy, 
and the latter is attributed to the mutual action between separated 
and distant atoms. J.F.S. 


The Meaning of the Atomic Constants of Heat of Com- 
bustion and Molecular Refraction. Water Hicker (J. pr. 
Chem., 1921, [ii], 103, 241—248).—A theoretical paper, in which the 
author states the various relations that have been found by Steiger 
(A., 1921, ii, 473) and others between the various “ atomic” and 
“linking” constants of organic compounds and of the elements 
forming them, and points out some relations that seem to follow. 


W. O. K. 


New Data in the Thermochemistry of Organic Substances. 
WosctEcH SWIENTOSLAWSKI (Roczniki Chemji, 1921, 1, 305—315). 
—The heat of dissociation of hydrogen, chlorine, bromine, iodine, 
and solid carbon into individual atoms, determined during recent 
years, has been used to obtain the value of the constant ¢ of 
the equations (C—I)=(H—I)+e«—3; (C—Br)=(H—Br)+.«—3; 
(C—Cl)=(H—Cl)+e; (C—C)=(H—C)+e; (C—N)=(H—N)+<«; 
(C—S)=(H—S)+e42; (C—O)=(H—O)+<+5; (C—H)=(H— 
H)+e+15. The symbols (C—I), (H—I) indicate the heat of 
formation of the single link between the atoms named. When 
the values 81°3 Cal., 106 Cal., 46 Cal., and 36 Cal. are taken as the 
heat of formation of the molecules of hydrogen, chlorine, bromine, 
and iodine, respectively, as represented by 2X—=X,+@Q Cal., 


| 
and the heat of formation of solid diamond as m. =Cgo1 X 287 


(al., it is possible to calculate the heat of formation of the links 
(—C) and (C—H). According to Fajans (A., 1920, ii, 354), 
(C—C)=137°5 Cal. and (C—H)=117‘0 Cal. Using the above data 
in the equations, a mean value of 20°6 is obtained for «. From 
the heat of formation of the linkings (H—Cl)=115°5 Cal., (H—Br)= 
i2°0 Cal., (H—I)=52°7 Cal., it is shown that (C—Cl)=136°3 Cal., 
(C—Br)=89:'7 Cal., and (C—I)=70°3 Cal. An analysis of the 
above results shows that the heat of formation of a link is an additive 
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quantity made up of parts due to the links of the atoms concerned, 
These parts have been calculated as follows: (C—)=68'8 Cal, 


(H—)=48-2 Cal., (Cl—)=67°4 Cal., (Br—)=23°8 Cal., (I—)=4-4fi 


Cal. The heat of formation of a link between two atoms is the 
sum of the two atomic values. This regularity is probably existent 
in inorganic compounds also, for if the above atomic values of the 
halogens are subtracted respectively from the heat of formation of 
the corresponding haloids of potassium, the value of (K—) is 
found to be 91:2, 94-5, and 93°7 Cal., and by the same method the 
value for sodium (Na—) is 83°3, 84:0, and 82°7 Cal. J.F.S. 


Heat of Coagulation of Ferric Oxide Hydrosol with Electro- 
lytes. FREDERICK L. Browne and J. Howarp MaTHEws (J. 
Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 43,-2336—2352).—The heat of coagulation 
of ferric oxide hydrosol of various concentrations and purity by 
various concentrations of sodium oxalate, sulphate, chloride, and 
hydroxide, potassium ferricyanide, and sulphuric acid has been 
determined. It is shown that the dilution of ferric oxide hydrosols 
of varying purity is accompanied by measurable heat effects until 
the purity exceeds 21 or 22 (the ratio of gram equivalents of ferric 
oxide per litre to gram equivalents of chlorine per litre is termed 
the purity of the sol), beyond which point the heat of dilution 


is zero. If the heat of dilution per gram-equivalent of chlorine inf 


the sol is plotted against the chlorine content, the curve is of the 
same nature as that for the heat of dilution of ferric chloride solutions 
of varying concentration. The thermal behaviour of ferric chloride 
solutions on dilution confirms the observations of Goodwin (Physical 
Rev., 1896, 9, 251; 1900, 11, 193), to the effect that the hydrolysis 
of ferric chloride takes place in two steps, the first an instantaneous 
and the second a slow reaction. The mixing of ferric chloride 
solutions with common electrolytes involves very significant heat 
changes. The heats of coagulation have been reduced to curves 
showing the heat of coagulation as a function of the purity which 
vary widely in shape with the nature of the coagulant; the heat 
effect is usually positive, but with sodium sulphate and sodium 
chloride at low purities it is negative. As the purity increases, the 
heat of coagulation becomes smaller, and finally becomes negligible, 
except in the case of sulphuric acid. The peculiar behaviour of 
this last electrolyte is due to solution of the ferric oxide. When 
the heat of coagulation is plotted against the concentration of the 
coagulating electrolyte, smooth curves are obtained which show 
no break at the point of limiting concentration. The heat effects 
observed on coagulating ferric oxide sols with electrolytes are to 
be attributed to the action of the electrolytes in the coagulants on 
the electrolytes, particularly ferric chloride, present in the sol. 
The change in dispersity of the ferric oxide on coagulation does not 
involve a greater heat change than 1—2 cals./gram-equivalent of 
ferric oxide. In the case of ferric oxide hydrosols, there is n0 
heat of peptisation analogous to the heat of solution of oo 
J. F.S. 


Kation Volumes in Permutite. RicHarp Lorenz (Z. Physik 
1921, 6, 269—270).—A criticism of the work of Giinther-Schulzé 
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on the determination of the kation volumes in permutite (A., 1921, 
4bii, 624). It is pointed out that the value found for the alkali ion is 
3 the§ practically the same as that of the alkali atom. It is suggested 
that the alkali ions in permutite fill only a small amount of the 
f they space and have a large space to vibrate in. This great mobility 
is characteristic of permutite. The kation radii calculated by 
| Giinther-Schulze are probably too large, for the new determinations 
of Fajans and Herzfeld and also those of Landé are much smaller 
and lie very close to those calculated from the ionic mobility by 
Lorenz and Born. J. F.S. 


| (J. The Velocity of Extension of Thin Layers of Oils on the 
ition Surface of a Sheet of Water. Pau Wooe (Compt. rend., 1922, 
y by#174, 162—165).—For fatty oils, where all the molecules intervene, 
andthe velocity of extension is practically proportional to the ratio 
been (the carboxyl groups of the glycerides+the double linkings+the 
osols acidity) /viscosity. In mineral oils, however, the velocity of 
until extension depends only on the unsaturated molecules, which are 
eric § few in number, and hence the viscosity plays an insignificant part. 
med ff In mixtures of the two types of oil, the results depend on the relative 
tion proportions in which the active fatty oil and the comparatively 
le Inf inactive mineral oil are mixed. W.G 


ionsf High Pressure Due to Adsorption. Witi1am D. HARKINS 
ride and D. T. Ewrna (Chem. News, 1922, 124, 23—24, 31—35).—Cf. 
sical # this vol., ii, 123. J. FS. 


e0usf = Electro-adsorption as a Purely Chemical Process. I. M. 
ride KottHorr (Kolloid Z., 1922, 30, 35—44).—The author discusses 
heat electro-adsorption (adsorption of ions) and from the experi- 
rvesi mental results of Freundlich, Odén, and others shows that the 
hich process is strictly a chemical one. The adsorption of copper, lead, 
1eati morphine, codeine, papaverine, atropine, ferricyanide, oxalate, 
lum§ chromate, and iodate ions by norit carbon confirms this view. 
the It is shown that the adsorption isotherm can be deduced directly 
ble, from the stoicheiometric relationships, if it is assumed that the 
r off clectro-adsorption is a process in which a sparingly soluble sub- 
henf stance, contained in the adsorbent, is converted by the adsorbed 
thef io into another sparingly soluble substance. The coefficient 1/n 
howd of the adsorption isotherm bears a direct relationship to the valency 
ects of the reacting substances. If 1/n is equal toa for a univalent ion, 
> tol then it has the value a/2 for a bivalent ion and a/3 for a tervalent 
;OMfion. This relationship is confirmed by the present experiments 
sol.f and by the earlier work of Freundlich and Odén. The significance 
not@ of the quantity of the adsorbent is explained by the characteristic 
i off constitution of its surface layer of particles. The active ion, which 
lof determines the charge in the surface layer, and in adsorption 
ids forms the insoluble salt, is present in this layer in far larger concen- 
. B tration than in the liquid. When equilibrium has been set up on 
the surface of a particle, then the concentration of the active ion, 
ain contact with the excess of reacting ions, is small. In such a 
case, if fresh adsorbent is placed in the liquid, then the reacting ions 
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are again in contact with large concentrations of active ions, and 
the reaction commences anew. The general chemical theory in its 
relationships to colloid chemistry is shortly discussed. J. FS. 


Origin of the Charge of a Colloidal Particle and its Neutral. 
isation by Electrolytes. JNANENDRA NaTH MUKHERJEE (Trans, 
Faraday Soc., 1921, 16, Appendix, 103—115).—The charge of a 
number of suspensoids has been shown to be due to the adsorption 
of a common ion and the nature of the chemical forces which cause 
this adsorption has been defined. The effect of the electrical charge 
of a surface (due to the disorption of ions) on ions of opposite sign 
has been theoreticaily investigated for the case when chemical 
action does not take place between the surface and the ion. It 
has been shown that the electrical forces are sufficiently strong to 
account for adsorption. The stability of the adsorption of an ion 
of opposite sign by electrical forces has been given a quantitative 
form, assuming that the charge of the surface consists of ions which 
can be treated as point charges widely separated from each other. 
Actual calculations justify this assumption. The reversal of the 
charge by electrical adsorption has been discussed. The following 
series of the adsorbability of kations by a negatively charged 
surface has been deduced from the theory: Th***> Al" >Ba”> 
Sr“ >Ca™" >Mg">H*>Cs*>Rb’>K*>Na’>Li’. This order is the 
same as that of the precipitating power of these ions for a 
number of suspensoids of widely differing chemical properties. 
Equations deduced from the theory agree satisfactorily with 
the experimental observations of Elissafoff (A., 1912, ii, 419) on 
electro-endosmosis. The chemical affinity of the surface atoms is 
not always negligible, and for this reason the series given above 
cannot be expected to hold in all cases. J.F.S. 


Electrical Theory of Adsorption. W. Harrison (Trans. 
Faraday Soc., 1921, 16, Appendix, 116—118)—A criticism of 
Mukherjee’s theory of adsorption (cf. preceding abstract). The 
author is of the opinion that the double layer consists of a surface 
of rigidly fixed atoms under continuous bombardment of positively 
and negatively charged ions, any particular point on the rigid 
surface becoming in turn negative, neutral, and positive, these 
conditions arising in any order. The observed contact difference 
is the average effect of these conditions. When several kinds of 
atoms are present in the solution, the average number of any one 
of them at the surface will depend on their concentration, valency, 
and mobility. The variation of contact difference from negative 
to neutral and positive was observed with cotton and aluminium 
sulphate near the neutral point (J. Soc. Dyers and Col., 1911, 27, 
279; 1918, 34, 91). These variations occurred during the same 
experiment, the readings being direct measurements of H.M.F. 
developed by filtration under pressure. J.F.S. 


Diffusion of Hydrogen through Iron and Platinum. 
GERHARD C. Scumipt and TH. Litcxe (Z. Physik, 1921, 8, 152— 
159).—The diffusion of hydrogen through iron and platinum has 
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been investigated. A sheet of the metal was fixed between two 
Jass vessels, hydrogen was electrolytically generated on one side 
of the sheet and the potential on the other side measured over a 
period of time up to about twenty-four hours. The metal sheets 
were of various thicknesses. It is shown in the case of iron that 
the passage of the hydrogen through the metal is always indicated 
by afall of potential. In the case of thin sheets, the fall of potential 
is observed as soon as the electrolysis commences; the fall of 
potential is rapid at first, and gradually becomes slower until, 
when the liberation of hydrogen has proceeded for some time, it 
becomes constant. With sheets of medium thickness (0-5—1-0 mm.) 
the fall of potential is gradual, and with sheets thicker than 1-0 mm. 
there is no fall of potential. On breaking the polarising current, the 
potential increases, the more quickly the thinner the metal. From 
this fact it is deduced that the hydrogen diffuses into the liquid. 
With thicker sheets, the increase of potential is slower, which is 
explained by the longer time required for the relatively large 
volume of hydrogen to diffuse into the liquid. Similar results are 
obtained in the case of platinum. The results show that the 
passage of hydrogen across platinum plates is a diffusion and not, 
as stated by Nernst and Lessing (@éitinger Nachr., 1902, 146), due 
to small pores in the metal. The Nernst-Lessing rule was shown 
by them to hold for palladium and thin sheets of platinum, but not 
for thicker sheets of platinum. It is shown that the reason for 
the rule holding with palladium is that on account of the great 
power of palladium for absorbing hydrogen practically none is 
liberated from the other side, and consequently the condition of 
the rule is obtained. J.F.S. 


Dispersoid Analysis of Non-aqueous Systems. WOLFGANG 
OstwALD (T'rans. Faraday Soc., 1921, 16, Appendix, 89—93).— 
The author describes the preparation of membranes and jellies 
suitable for dispersoid analysis of solutions in alcohol of 97%, for 
both dialysis and diffusion experiments. The mercury sulphide 
alcosol, the preparation of which is explained, is an especially 
stable sol suitable for these tests. Solutions of dyes, resins, neutral 
salts, fatty acids, and soaps, as far as at present examined, produced 
by the spontaneous solution of these substances in 97% alcohol, 
are all molecular-dispersed, or contain, at any rate, molecular- 
dispersed particles in considerable proportions. Zein, the protein 
of maize which is soluble in alcohol, is also found to be dialysable. 

J.F.S. 


Solubility. III. Solubility of Metal Ammonia Salts in 
Salt Solutions. J. N. Brénstep and AGNES PETERSEN (J. Amer. 
Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 2265—2292; cf. A., 1920, ii, 536).—A long 
list of the solubilities of eighty-six cobalt, chromium, and rhodium 
complex ammine salts in water at 0° and 20° is given in the paper. 
The solubilities of a large number of complex ammine salts -of 
cobalt and chromium in solutions of potassium chloride, formate, 
chlorate, trichloroacetate, dichloroacetate, monochloroacetate, thio- 
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cyanate, hydroxide, nitrate, and phthalate; sodium chloride, 
sulphate, chlorate, nitrate, formate, oxalate, and benzenesulphon. 
ate; magnesium sulphate and chloride: calcium formate, acetic 
acid; and mono-, di-, and trichloro-acctic acids of various concen. 
trations have been determined at 0°. In the preceding paper 
(loc. cit.) it was shown that the expression log S/S, =a(C;8—8, ou) 
represents approximately the solubility changes of salts in hetero. 
ionic solvents up to about 0-1N-solutions, when a is a constant 
which for uni-univalent salt systems has the value 1 /3, C is the 
concentration of the solvent salt, Sy the solubility in water, and § 
that in the salt solution at the same temperature. The experi. 
mental data furnished for salts of the same type in the present 
paper agree approximately with the formula, and an equation of 
the same type is found for bivalent salts. The individual nature 
of the salts employed is more pronounced in the larger amount of 
material now presented and tends to obscure any numerical 
regularity in salt systems of promiscuous types. The experiments 
lead to the following rules. The influence of the solvent increases 
with increasing valency of the ion of the solvent salt, which, in the 
case of ter-bivalent salts, leads to an enormous increase of solubility, 
even on the addition of solvents of very low concentration. When 
both the dissolved and dissolving ions are of higher valency, the 
effect of the sign of the electric charge is very marked, producing 
the highest solubility values when the multivalent ions of solvent 
and solute are of different sign. The reason for the appearance of 
individuality in the solubility curves is to be sought partly in the 
hydration of the solvent and the solute, and partly in the fact 
that in these ions the mass is not to be regarded as a point, but 
as a particle of varying size bearing a number of electric charges 
of opposite signs, the algebraic sum of which gives the valency of 
the ion. It is probable that the size of the ion in the present cases 
will have an influence of considerable magnitude. J. F.S. 


Probability of Spontaneous Crystallisation of Supercooled 
Liquids. C. N. HryseeLwoop and Haroip Hartiey (Phil. Mag., 
1922, [vi], 43, 78—94).—The statistical investigation of the spon- 
taneous crystallisation of supercooled salol, phenol, p-toluidine, 
and o-nitrophenol leads to the following conclusions: In all these 
cases crystallisation is provoked by colloidal organic dust particles, 
the activity of which diminishes in general as the result of heating 
or ageing. The effectiveness of the dust particles depends on their 
radius. If this is equal to the radius of a small particle of the 
solid which should thermodynamically be in equilibrium with the 
supercooled liquid, then crystallisation occurs at once. If the radius 
is less than this, the supercooled liquid has an average life depending 
on the discrepancy between the equilibrium radius and the radius 
of the particles present. The magnitudes of these quantities are 
discussed. The results of crystallisation experiments are given: 
16 sets of 70 tubes of salol were kept at 32-3° in a thermostat and 
the number which had crystallised at various times noted; similar 
results are recorded for 12 sets of 41 tubes of phenol at 18—25°; 
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ride 8 sets of 122 tubes of p-toluidine at 33-36—17-48° and 5 sets of 
Jhon.§ 130 tubes of o-nitrophenol at 38-72—31-1°. J.F.S. 


etic 
1cen-§ Structure of [Hanging] Drops of Mixed Liquid Crystals. 
apers— 0. LEHMANN (Ann. Physik, 1921, [iv], 66, 323—-343).—The structure 
So4\f of hanging drops of liquid crystals of p-hydroxyphenetole and 
tero-§ cholesteryl benzoate has been examined between parallel Nicols by 
stant means of the dichroic effects produced. A number of diagrams and 
} thei descriptions of the structure observed are included in the paper. 
nd § J.F.S. 
peri- 
sent Submicrons Visible in the Tyndall Cone to the Naked Eye. 
n off | TravBe and P. Kier (Kolloid Z., 1922, 30, 19—20).—When 
ture 30 c.c. of 1/30000 N-lead nitrate solution are treated with 2 drops 
at off of N /2-sodium carbonate solution in a rectangular vessel, stirred, 
rical f and illuminated by a Tyndall cone, it is found that in forty to sixty 
ents # seconds an extremely large number of small particles are visible by 
“a8eS means of a hand lens. The particles are in violent and irregular 
the motion. As the time of the existence of these particles increases 
lity, | more and more light is reflected from them, so that in about two 
‘hen # minutes they are visible to the naked eye at a distance of 2 metres. 
the fl Tt is held that the particles are crystals and are visible on account 
Cing# of their rotation, which causes an intermittent reflexion of light 
vent from the crystal faces. The phenomenon is not produced by all 
Of concentrations of lead nitrate, N’/10000 is too concentrated and 
the NV /70000 is too dilute; the best concentration is that given above. 
acti The same phenomenon may be observed with very dilute solutions 
but # of calcium sulphate, calcium ammonium phosphate, barium sulphate, 
ie mercurous chloride, and lead chloride. J.F.S 


+ § Fibrous Structure of Hard Drawn Metal Wires. M. 
~’ § Erriscu, M. Potanyi, and K. WEIssENBERG (Z. physikal. Chem., 
led § 1921, 99, 332—337).—From the X-ray examination of hard and 
‘aq,,q soft wires of copper, tungsten, iron, molybdenum, palladium, 
‘J aluminium, silver, and zinc, it is shown that the crystallite in soft 


0N- ° : . ° ‘ ‘ gg 

ine, § Wires is arranged irregularly, whilst in hard wires it is arranged 
ese Tegularly. In the case of the metals with a space centred cubic 
Jes, lattice (tungsten, iron, molybdenum), it is found that only a single 


‘ing lattice plane lies in the section of the wire, namely, the plane (110), 
neirg Whilst in the case of the metals with a face centred cubic lattice 
the§ (copper, palladium, and aluminium) two lattice planes lie in the 
theg Section of the wire, namely, the planes (111) and (100). The 
crystallite arrangement in hard wires is termed a fibrous structure 
because this arrangement was first observed in natural fibres such 
as ramie and silk. J.F.S. 


lius 
in 
lius 
are 
n:§ Molecular Structure of Amorphous Solids. C. V. Raman 
ind § (Nature, 1922, 109, 138—139).—In view of the fact that glass 
lar § exhibits a very strong scattering of light, its magnitude being of 
5°; | the order that might be expected if the arrangement of the molecules 
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was irregular, it is assumed that such is the case. If the arrange. 


ment of the molecules approximated to the crystalline state, theygC 


scattering of light would be merely that due to the thermal move. 
ments of the molecules, and would be much smaller. Careful 
microscopic examination failed to disclose any inclusions, to which 
the effect has previously been ascribed (Strutt, Proc. Roy. Soc, 
1919, [A], 95, 476). A. A. E, 


Action of Penetrating Radium Radiation on Inorganir 
and Bio-colloids. III. A. Frernavu and Wo. Pautt (Kolloid Z, 
1922, 30, 6—13; cf. A., 1915, ii, 722; 1917, ii, 189).—A continuation 
of previously published work (loc. cit.). In the present paper the 
influence of the radiation from a radium preparation equivalent to 
78°6 mg. of radium on gelatin, albumin, casein, acid albumin, and 
lecithin has been investigated. Of the radiation emitted by the 
radium preparation, only 25% of the hardest 8-radiation and 99%, 
of the y-radiation came in contact with the colloids. It is shown 
that the viscosity of a 0°99% solution of glutin from bone glue at 
35° falls rapidly at first under the influence of the radiation and 
then successively less rapidly, but in the presence of 0°1N-sodium 
chloride the fall in viscosity is much slower. The addition of 
0°01N-hydrochloric acid to 0°5% glutin solution causes at first a 


rapid fall in the viscosity, which becomes less rapid as the times 


increases. Under the action of the radiation, the rate of fall of 
the viscosity is still more rapid. The action of the radiation is 
analogous to the action of heat on glutin. Glutin jellies when 
exposed to the radiation liquefy, but the portion nearest the tube 
containing the radium sets to a solid, opaque mass which sticks to 
the tube and is insoluble in water, although soluble in alkali hydr- 
oxide. The coagulation of serum-albumin, which had been freed 
from globulin, by the radiation is found less rapid in the presence 
of sodium chloride, the retardation being greater the greater the 
concentration of the salt. The time required for coagulation of 
albumin depends on the concentration of the albumin; it decreases 
at first with increasing concentration, passes through a minimum 
at 0°5—1:0% of albumin, and then increases. The action of the 
radiation on solutions of the sodium salts of acid albumin and 
casein is to displace the equilibrium toward the acid side, that is, 
to decrease the concentration of the hydroxyl ion. Thus an acid 
albuminate, prepared from serum-albumin, had a hydroxyl-ion 
concentration 1°66 x 10°°N; after subjection to the radiation for 
a week the value was 1°57 x 10°6N, and after three weeks 3°62 x 
10-8N, whilst sodium caseinate solution had the value 8°64 x 10°, 
which became 1°19 x 10-6 after treatment with the radiation for a 
week. A solution of 3 grams of lecithin in 200 grams of water 
exhibited at 25°, under the action of the radiation, a gradual fall 
in viscosity, but scarcely any change in the hydrogen-ion concentra- 
tion or in the specific conductivity. Similar results are also found 
with a 0°2% emulsion of cholesterol. The results show that whilst 
albumins undergo considerable change under the action of radium 
radiation, this is not the case with lipoid emulsions. J.F.S. 
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Protective Colloids. XI. Carragheen as a Frotective 
Colloid. I. General Colloid-chemical Investigation of the 
novefExtract of Irish Moss. A. Gurzsrer and J. Huser (Kolloid Z., 
arefulf 1922, 30, 20—31; cf. A., 1921, ii, 537).—The method of preparation 
vhich{and properties of colloidal solutions prepared from Irish moss are 
‘described. Purified carragheen (30 grams) is placed in a litre of 
water at the ordinary temperature and kept until the swelling 
rocess is complete, then it is vigorously shaken for five hours. 
ranisf The mucilage is separated by pressing through linen. Several 
id Z.fother preparations are described; the amount of dry colloid varies 
ation§ between 0°4400 gram and 0°2100 gram per 100 c.c. of mucilage, and 
r thef the ash between 0°0246 and 0:0600. Dialysis reduces the amount 
nt tof of ash and removes the turbidity and the foul odour and raises the 
and degree of dispersion. Carragheen solutions do not produce fungoid 
> the growths when kept, and it is therefore unnecessary to add stabilising 
99% agents. On keeping, the viscosity of a 0°55°% mucilage fell from 15°29 
1own§ to an approximately constant value of 7°19 in thirty-three days. The 
1e atg rate of decrease in viscosity is rapid at first and subsequently much 
and§slower. The change in viscosity with ageing indicates the change 
lium §of the mucilage to a more stable system. Boiling the mucilage 
n offreduces the viscosity by an amount which increases with the length 
‘st agof time of boiling. This indicates a change in the chemical con- 
time § stitution of the mucilage, but after filtration no further change 
ll offoccurs on prolonged keeping. Heating therefore may be regarded 
n isqas a hastened ageing and gives rise to stable colloidal solutions. 
vhen {The viscosity increases with increasing concentration, but the 
tube § amount of increase is greater the higher the temperature employed 
‘3 tofin the preparation. Electrolytes have no unfavourable action on 
ydr- f the mucilage, no coagulation or visible change being brought about 
reed #except in the case of sodium hydroxide, where it becomes light 
nce brown in colour. Increasing concentration of hydrochloric acid, 
the {sodium hydroxide, and sodium chloride decreases the viscosity to 
1 of J values which approach a constant value as the concentration of the 
ases § electrolyte increases. J.F.S. 


‘ange. 
>, the 


the Protective Colloids. XI. Carragheen as _ Protective 
and@ Colloid. II. Colloidal Silver. A. GuTpier, A. Woxr, and 
; is, fA. Kress (Kolloid Z., 1922, 30, 31—35; cf. preceding abstract).— 
.cid § Extract of Irish moss prepared as indicated previously (loc. cit.) 
jon J has been investigated as to its efficacy as a protecting colloid in the 
for case of colloidal silver. Before use, the mucilage is aged for a 
» x B considerable time and thereby stabilised. Colloidal silver prepared 
(5, fin the presence of carragheen by hydrazine hydrate has colours 
r a @ Varying from dark reddish-brown to brownish-yellow in transmitted 
ter § light, depending on the concentration of the silver nitrate used. 
fall § It is exceedingly stable and remains unchanged for two months, 
ra- Jind may be evaporated to dryness on a water-bath to an almost 
ind § black residue which is completely reversible. On the other hand, 
ilst § evaporation in a vacuum over sulphuric acid yields a viscous paste 
um § Which is not completely reversible, but yields a secondary system 

with water which is only stable in dilute solutions. Colloidal 
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solutions of silver have been prepared in the presence of carraghee 
with a concentration of 17% of silver, but they were not very 
stable. Carragheen itself has a reducing action on silver nitrate 
and produces colloidal silver. This action is not complete, but the 
percentage of reduced silver increases with the dilution of the silver 
nitrate; thus N/10-silver nitrate gives 8°98% of reduced silver, 
whilst N /640-silver nitrate gives 58°54% of reduced silver, the 
amount of carragheen being the same in all cases. J. F.S. 


\Ultra-violet Spectroscopical Studies on the Antagonistic§f, 
Action of Salts in Organic Colloidal Solution. TEtsutanf§; 
TapoKoro (J. Coll. Agric. Hokkaido Imp. Univ., 1921, 10, 37—49; 
cf. A., 1918, ii, 432).—The effect of different salts on the degree of 
dispersion of organic colloidal solutions (egg-albumin, taka-diastase, 
blood-serum, and lettuce juice) was studied by observing the changes 
induced in their absorption spectra in the ultra-violet. Certain 
pairs of salts were shown to have antagonistic effects on dispersion, 
Ultramicroscopic observations confirmed the conclusions drawn 
from the spectroscopical observations. G. W. R. 


The Importance of Imbibition for some Biochemical 
Problems. M. RicurER-QuiTtNER (Biochem. Z., 1921, 121, 
273—292)—By means of the Zsigmondy-Haen ultra-filtration 
apparatus, the author has examined the influence of electrolytes 
and non-electrolytes on the velocity of ultra-filtration of various 
dispersoid systems, for example, sera, for substances which inhibit 
imbibition will accelerate filtration. All potassium salts, heavy 
metal salts, urea, and sugar inhibit, whilst other kations favour 
imbibition. For anions the Hofmeister series holds good. H. K. 


[Reversal of Phases in Emulsions and Precipitation of 
Suspensoids by Electrolytes. SHantTI SwaRupaA BHATNAGAR 
(Trans. Faraday Soc., 1921, 16, Appendix, 27—31).—A study of 
the reversal of phase in oil-water emulsions in the presence of pure 
soaps by electrolytes (cf. T., 1920, 117, 542), and the precipitation 
of arsenic sulphide sols by lithium chloride (Mukherjee, J. Amer. 
Chem. Soc., 1915, 37, 2030), It is shown that the power of ions in 
reversing the phases in oil-water emulsions in the presence of soap 
follows the order: Al*** >Cr°*>Ni*™* >Pb**>Ba™*>Sr°°>Ca*’. The 
amount of electrolyte required varies with different soaps but the 
order of the different electrolytes remains the same. The greater 
the dilution, that is, the distance between the oil particles in an 
emulsion, the larger the amount of a multivalent ion required to 
bring about reversal of the phases. Some measurements are given 
of the effect of diluting milk on the rate of coagulation by dilute 
sulphuric acid. It is shown that the greater the dilution the larger 
is the concentration of acid required to bring about an immediate 
coagulation. Soaps are regarded as exerting a protective action 
on oil—water emulsions, and it is shown that the protective action 
follows the order: potassium stearate>sodium stearate >sodium 
and potassium oleate > potassium oleate > sodium oleate. on 

J.F.5. 
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Peptisation and Precipitation. N. G. Cuatrersi and N. R. 
Duar (T'rans. Faraday Soc., 1921, 16, Appendix, 122—127).—Silver 
chloride, silver chromate, calcium silicate, cupric fluoride, and 
barium sulphate when precipitated in the presence of glycerol or 
concentrated sucrose solutions are not peptised. The hydroxides 
of iron, nickel, cobalt, thorium, and mercury may be peptised by 
adding an alkaline hydroxide to the solutions of salts of these metals 
in the presence of glycerol or concentrated sucrose solution. In the 
ease of gold or uranium salts, ammonium hydroxide should be used 
instead of sodium hydroxide. In these cases, peptisation can only 
be brought about if the alkali is added to the mixture of the salt 
and glycerol, but precipitation takes place if the solution of the salt 
is added to the mixture of glycerol and alkali. These results are 
s§ supported by conductivity measurements. The major portion of 
inf the hydroxides of aluminium, chromium, lead, mercury, and copper, 
when dissolved in sodium or potassium hydroxide, exists as a colloid, 
whilst zinc hydroxide mainly forms a zincoxide, as shown by con- 
ductivity experiments. Similarly, the hydroxides of aluminium, 
iron, and chromium form colloidal solutions in acetic acid, whilst 
tinc hydroxide forms zinc acetate. The transformation of the 
blue hydroxide of copper to the black variety and that of the blue 
hydroxide of cobalt to the pink form are changes of the same type, 
and are almost equally effected by different catalysts. The hydr- 
oxides of aluminium, chromium, and zinc respectively are adsorbed 
by ferric hydroxide when the latter is precipitated in the presence 
of solutions of the hydroxides of these metals in potassium hydroxide. 

J. F.S. 


A Kinetic Precipitation Measurer. Wo. OsTwaLp and 
F.-V. von Haun (Kolloid Z., 1922, 30, 62—70).—-Two new preci- 
pitation measures are described, which permit of the precipitation 
process and the peptisation of colloidal solutions being studied 
kinetically. The one instrument, the two-limbed measurer, is 
based on the principle of level difference in communicating tubes, 
and the change of this difference due to decrease of density of one 
liquid by the sedimentation of the disperse phase contained init. The 
second apparatus, the single-limbed measurer, depends on the rise of 
the seal liquid column of an enclosed gaseous volume, through change 
in the density of the seal liquid in consequence of the precipitation 
if the disperse phase which it contains. A number of examples of 
the use of these instruments in the kinetic measurement of the 
precipitation processes of typical sols are given. J. F.S. 


Distribution of certain Drugs between Immiscible Solvents. 
W. O. Emery and C. D. Wrieut (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 
1323—2335).—Distribution experiments between water and chloro- 
form have been carried out with caffeine, antipyrine and p-acetoxy- 
acetanilide. It is shown that the most suitable temperature for the 
‘xtraction of caffeine from water by chloroform is the ordinary 
temperature, although a change of temperature from 12° to 40° only 
teduces the amount recovered from water by a single extraction 
from 96-3%/ to 93-2%. The distribution is the more favourable to 
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the chloroform the more dilute the aqueous solution. The effect of 
small concentrations of sodium hydroxide, sodium acetate, sulphuric 
acid, sodium salicylate, sucrose, alcohol, and citric acid on the 
distribution of caffeine between water and chloroform has been 
examined at 25°. The presence of sulphuric acid leads to a less 
efficient extraction of the caffeine, whilst sodium salicylate reduces 
the amount extracted from 96% to 20-7%, due in all probability 
to the formation of a molecular compound between caffeine and 
sodium salicylate. ‘The solubility of caffeine in water, and aqueous 
solutions of sulphuric acid (1), citric acid (NV), potassium bromide 
(NV) and (2-5N), sodium salicylate (NV) and (0-1N), sodium benzoate 
(NV) and (0-1N) has been determined at 25°. The solubility in grams 
per 100 c.c. of solvent is 2-071 in water, 3-355 in sulphuric acid, 
6-411 in citric acid, 2-136 and 2-035 respectively in potassium 
bromide, 22-22 and 4-921 respectively in sodium salicylate, and 
15-27 and 3-422 respectively in sodium benzoate. The solubility 
determinations and cryoscopic measurements of mixtures of caffeine 
with sodium salicylate and sodium benzoate respectively confirm 
the complex salt formation with these salts. Distribution experi- 
ments of caffeine between absolute chloroform and water, N- 
sulphuric acid, N-potassium bromide, 0-1N-sodium salicylate, and 
0-1N-sodium benzoate have been made at 25°. It is shown that 
potassium bromide has but little effect on the partition, whilst 
sodium salicylate reduces the amount of caffeine recovered from the 


water solutions by the greatest amount. The distribution of |’ 
antipyrine shows that there is no tendency to the formation of 


double salts with sodium salicylate, but, on the other hand, there i: 
a far greater depression in the percentage of antipyrine extractea 
from N-sulphuric acid, when compared with that from pure water 


solution, due presumably to difference in basicity. In the case of |; 
p-acetoxyacetanilide, somewhat lower distribution ratios are || 
obtained than for either caffeine or antipyrine. The solubility of |: 


p-acetoxyacetanilide in water at 25° is found to be 0-239 gram per 
100 c.c. of water, and in chloroform at the same temperature 3-250 
grams in 100 c.c. of chloroform. J.F.S. 


Theory of the Liesegang Rings. Martin H. Fiscuer and 
Grore D. McLavenim (Kolloid Z., 1922, 30, 13—16).—It is 
shown that Liesegang rings are only observed when a liquid phase 
is present; they may be formed when two dissolved substances, 
which react with one another, are brought together in the presence 
of a third insoluble substance; the formation of the rings occurs on 
the side of the solution of lower concentration, the rings tend to 
increase in thickness from the commencement of their formation and 
during the growth tend to pass from the originally liquid and amorph- 
ous condition to the solid and crystalline form. All substances 
which give satisfactory Liesegang rings are impermeable toward 
molecularly dissolved substances, and consequently it would seem 
unlikely that after the formation of the first ring a second and third 
ring could be formed. The view is put forward that true semi- 
permeable media are solvated and when these become less solvated 
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holes appear through which the dissolved substance can diffuse and 
so go to form a second ring. J.F.S. 


Thermodynamical Theory of Explosions. I and II. Sm 
J.B. HENDERSON and H. R. Hass& (Proc. Roy. Soc., 1922, [A], 100, 
461—482).—A theoretical paper in which calculations are made of 
the maximum temperature and pressure of an explosion in a closed 
yessel, also the calculation of the curve of reversible adiabatic 
expansion of the products, and incidentally the ideal indicator 
diagram. ‘The calculations are applied to a gun, in which the varia- 
tion with time of the volume of the chamber, of the composition of 
the products, and the temperature and pressure of explosion are 
worked out and the value of the maximum pressure determined. 
The maximum temperature obtained with Mark I cordite is 3210°, 
and with MD cordite 2870°, whilst the maximum pressure of Mark I 
cordite is 8370 atmospheres or 55-1 tons/sq. in. J.F.S. 


Equation for the Velocity of Reaction of Hydrogen Peroxide 
and Potassium Permanganate. JAN ZawipzkK1 (Roczniki 
Chemji, 1921, 1, 135—139).—From the measurements of Baeyer and 
Villiger (A., 1900, ii, 719) on the course of the reaction between 


- thydrogen peroxide and potassium permanganate, the author 


calculates that the time law of this reaction is expressed by the 
differential equation da’ /dt=k,(1—2’)//a+/2’. The velocity 
coefficient k'=k,//a is calculated for —16° and +15° and the 
values 0-119 and 0-379 respectively are obtained. From these, the 


emperature coefficient of the velocity constant is found to be 
452. J. FS. 


‘The Velocity of Reaction in Mixed Solvents. II. The 
Velocity of Saponification of the Ethyl Esters of some Mono- 
substituted Benzoic Acids. ALBERT Eric CASHMORE, HAMILTON 
McComBIE, and Harotp ARCHIBALD SCARBOROUGH (T., 1922, 121, 
43—253). 


Influence of Temperature on the Velocity of Interpene- 
tration of Solids. H. Weiss and P. Henry (Compt. rend., 1922, 
174, 292—294; cf. A., 1920, ii, 545; 1921, ii, 551)—From a study 
of the velocity of solution of silver antimonide, Ag,Sb, in solid silver 
at different temperatures in the case of a silver-antimony alloy 
containing 14% of antimony, it is shown that the velocity is pro- 
portional to the temperature, being expressed by the equation 
v=Ka", where 7' is the absolute temperature and, in this case, 
K=4:17x10°", and a=1-0324. W. G. 


The Mechanism of Catalytic Hydrogenation. A. SxiTa 
(Ber., 1922, 55, [B], 1389—143)—In a recent communication, 


"[Willstatter and Waldschmidt-Leitz (A., 1921, ii, 185) have pointed 


out the necessity of priming the platinum catalyst with oxygen 

during the course of hydrogenations and have advanced the hypo- 

thesis that a platinum peroxide or oxide is intermediately formed. 

This suggestion is quite consonant with the author’s repeated 

observation that the activity of the catalyst produced in situ is 
g* 
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superior to that of the pre-formed agent, since the experiments 
conditions do not guarantee the complete absence of oxygen 
Comparative experiments with a platinum catalyst produced ij 
situ do not show any difference in the rate of hydrogenation o 
pulegone or as-p-xylidine when every trace of oxygen is exclude 


and when special precautions to this end are not observed; thd . 


formation of a peroxide as catalyst cannot therefore be assume 
in these cases. Further, if the platinum catalyst is in reality ; 
peroxide, its oxygen must liberate iodine from potassium iodide 
and hydrogenation must be impossible in the presence of the salt 
It is found, however, that phenol is reduced smoothly to cyclo 
hexanol at 40° jn the presence of potassium iodide. On the other 
hand, the addition of potassium iodide completely inhibits the 
reduction of phenol or as-p-xylenol at the atmospheric temperature 
whereas in its absence they are transformed readily into cyclo 
hexanol and 1 : 4-dimethyleyclohexan-2-ol, b. p. 179°, respectively 


Reduction occurs quantitatively but slowly if the mixtures ard. 


heated at 50°. At the higher temperature, it appears, therefore 
impossible that hydrogenation should depend on the formatior 
of a platinum peroxide. It has not yet been elucidated whether 
the failure of the action at the atmospheric temperature is due 
to the inactivation of a platinum peroxide or to poisoning of the 
catalyst. H. W. 


The Mechanism of Catalytic Action in the Hydrolysis o 
Fats. E. Briver and (MLLE) A. TRAMPLER (Helv. Chim. Acta 
1922, 5, 18—20).—The product obtained by the sulphonation of 
phenylacetic acid is inferior to hydrochloric or sulphuric acid as 3 
catalyst in the hydrolysis of ethyl acetate in homogeneous solution 
It thus appears that the presence of a common group in catalyst 
and substrate does not confer any supplementary chemical activity 
on the former. In Twitchell’s and similar catalysts, the activity 
of the sulphonic group is diminished by the presence of the aliphatic 
radicle, but this effect is more than compensated by the greate 
mutual solubility caused by the two similar groups. H.W. 


Conclusions from the Spherical Form of the Simplest 
Atom. L. Zrennper (Physikal. Z., 1922, 23, 53—55).— 
theoretical paper of a highly speculative character, in which, o1 
the basis of a spherical primordial atom, an atomic ether, the 
atoms of which have a mass of about one-millionth that of hydrogen 
elasticity, and gravitational forces, the author draws a number of 


conclusions respecting the atomic weight of helium, the structure : 


of the carbon atom, and the subdivision of organic compounds into 
three classes, aliphatic, aromatic, and carbohydrates. J.F.S. 


A New Model of the Nucleus. Maxmmian Camitito NEU 
BURGER (Z. physikal. Chem., 1921, 99, 454—473).—Previous 
speculations (cf. A., 1921, ii, 479) are extended by the consideratio 
of isohydrogen particles, of mass 1. The disintegration series 0 
thorium, uranium, and actinium are considered on the basis of this 
hypothesis. J. R. P. 
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Structure of the Atomic Nucleus. O. CHwotson (Z. Physik, 
1921, 7, 268—284).—A theoretical paper in which an attempt is 
made to deduce the structure of the atomic nucleus. It is main- 
tained that any hypothesis of the structure of the atomic nucleus 
must conform to the following: (1) the mass of the atomic nucleus 
is practically the same as that of the atom, (2) the positive charge, 
E, of the nucleus is eN, where —e is the charge of the electron, 
and N the atomic number of the corresponding element, (3) the 
atomic weight is roughly M=2N, (4) in the case of hydrogen 
M=2N is not true, and (5) the hypothesis must not be in conflict 
with Bohr’s hypothesis. As the basis of the present hypothesis, 
the author assumes that the volume density, 5, of electricity of 
both signs is a constant and that a given charge, LZ, irrespective 
of its sign, has the same volume, v=6/H. From this it is shown 
that the atomic nucleus cannot easily be represented as a sphere 
built up of spherical particles, and the assumption is made that it 
is cylindrical and is built up of disks. This conception is strictly 
in keeping with the relatively large volume of the nucleus in com- 
parison with that of the electron. It is further assumed that the 
positive elementary disk is identical with the helium nucleus and 
the «-particle. The elementary positive disk is termed the “ penta- 
lon.”” Negative electricity consists of spherical electrons and 
positive electricity of disk-shaped pentalons. If —e is the charge 
of an electron, e’, the charge of the pentalon is e’=2e; the mass 
of the pentalon is m’=4. The order number of the pentalon 
N’ is N’=N-+1, where N is the atomic number of the element. 
The atomic nucleus is a disk or cylinder made up of pentalons, 
between each pair of which is a disk of negative electricity, of 
charge —e, equal to that of an electron. The disk of negative 
electricity is termed a “ piezo-electron’’ and its order number is 
N”=N—2. The atomic nucleus of an element of atomic number 
N consists of N—1 pentalons and N—2 piezo-electrons; these 
2N—3 disks form a cylinder which has no interstices. The charge 
of the nucleus is E=(N—1)2e—(N—2)e=Ne. Calculating from 
the above, it is shown that the radius of the pentalon is 69-9s, 
where s is the radius of the electron, and the thickness, D, is 
0-0005450s; the radius of the piezo-electron is also 69-9s, and the 
thickness is half that of the pentalon. The pentalon has a mass 
which is 7340 times that of the electron. The thickness D(N) of 
the nucleus of an element of atomic number N is D(iN)=(N—1)D+ 
(VN—2)D/2=(3N—4)D/2 and the mass, M@,=4(N—1)+2(N—2)= 
2N. The hypothesis is compared with the Bohr hypothesis, and 
found not to conflict with it. The hydrogen nucleus on the basis 
of the, hypothesis is shown to be built up of one pentalon and one 
piezo-electron, both of double thickness and of reduced radii in 


@ the ratio 1: 2. That is, the hydrogen nucleus is three times as 


thick as the helium nucleus, and has a radius 49-5s and a thickness 
0-001635s. J.F.S. 


Attempt [to Find] a Physical Basis for Atomic Radiation. 
E. Genroxe (Z. Physik, 1921, 6, 400—402).—The author imagines 


8*—2 
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the electrons surrounding an atomic nucleus as rings round the 
nucleus and not as spheres rotating in an orbit round the nucleus. 
The ring form of the electron has the same mass, volume, and 
surface as the spherical electron, and is to be regarded as a spacial 
isotope of the spherical electron. If for any reason the ring electron 
changes its diameter, a change in the ether must also occur, and 
this change in the ether gives rise to emission or adsorption; 
emission when the ring reduces its diameter and absorption when 
the diameter increases. The change in the diameter of the ring 
consists in the displacement of the ether over the space between 
the initial and final positions of the ring. The mechanism of this 
process is visualised as follows. An atomic ether, HZ, the atoms of 
which are arranged in a space lattice, is assumed. The space 
lattice has spherical symmetry in the neighbourhood of a positive 
atomic nucleus. Between the atoms of #H,a magnetic ether, M, is 
assumed, which in comparison with EF can be regarded as a con- 
tinuum. The atomic ether, H#, is the carrier of electric forces and 
is named the electric ether. The magnetic ether can spread out 
in stream lines (magnetic field lines), whilst the electric ether cannot 
spread out in the same way, but may change the shape of its space 
lattice. The sudden change of the space lattice, due to a change 
in diameter of the ring electron, occasions vibrations in the ether 
atoms which are transmitted to neighbouring ether atoms, and 
when the transmission of the vibration extends outside the ring 
emission of radiation results. Absorption results when incoming 
vibrations increase the kinetic energy of the ring electron, that is, 
increase its velocity and so increase its diameter. It is therefore 
not the ring electron which makes the spring at each energy step, 
but the Z ether which is displaced by the thickness of a ring electron. 
The generator of light and Réntgen radiation in the material atom 
is, therefore, not a vibrating electron, but the whole system of ether 
atoms between two radii, R and r, swinging in a pendulum-like 
manner. The frequency, v, of the vibrations of the ether atoms is 
given by the ether between the radii R and 7, and is proportional 
to the thickness and inversely proportional to the square of the 
length, that is, vy ~ R—r/Rr=1/r—1/R. J.F.S. 


Condition of Motion of Molecules in Space. J. BOESEKEN, 
Cur. VAN Loon, Derx, and P. Hermans (Proc. K. Akad. Wetensch. 
Amsterdam, 1922, 24, 198—204).—A theoretical paper in which it 
is shown that atoms which are not directly bound to one another 
exercise a mutual action on other atoms in the same molecule. 
Saturated non-cyclic molecules execute, among others, movements 
in which the parts of the molecule revolve in opposite directions, 
or with different velocities round the single bonds as axes. In the 
case of non-uniformly loaded molecules, that is, practically all 
molecules except those of hydrogen, nitrogen, oxygen, ethane, 
hexachloroethane, and similar molecules, the movements are 
irregular, because the most stable position of the atoms will be 
passed most frequently. In the saturated cyclic molecules with 
six or seven atoms, the ring-forming atoms are not fixed in one 
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plane, but lie in a curved surface which travels through space in 
undulatory movements; the atoms in this surface are under no 
tension. J.F.S. 


Transition Elements and the Octet Theory: A New 
Arrangement of the Rare Earth Elements in the Periodic 
Classification. R. G. W. NorrisH (Chem. News, 1922, 124, 
16—22).—A theoretical paper in which the author considers the 
fourth postulate of Langmuir’s octet hypothesis from the point 
of view of valency and colour of the ions produced in solutions of 
salts of the metals. A new arrangement of the periodic system 
is drawn up, which has as its basis that the transition elements 
and the rare earth metals have a variable electronic structure as 
far as the outermost shell of electrons is concerned. It is shown 
that the elements which yield coloured kations can all' be grouped 
together in a rectangle which extends from groups 4A to 1B and 
from series IV to VI. These elements are assumed to possess the 
variable electronic structure. The rare earth metals which give 
coloured kations are sharply cut off from those which give colour- 
less kations by this rectangle. The existing data concerning the 
characteristic infra-red frequency, the latent heat of vaporisation, 
the compressibility, and the magnetic susceptibility are tabulated 
with the periodic arrangement, and it is shown that these properties 
maintain a more or less high value inside the rectangle but fall off 
sharply on either side of it. The elements inside the rectangle 
(excluding copper, silver, gold, and zirconium) are paramagnetic, 
whilst to the right of the rectangle all the elements except tin, 
which is feebly paramagnetic, are diamagnetic and those to the 
left of the rectangle are either feebly paramagnetic or diamagnetic. 
It appears that the magnetic susceptibility and colour are de- 
pendent on the presence of an incomplete subsidiary ring in the 
atom. J.F.S. 


Radii of the Alkali Metals and the Alkali Metal Ions. 
RICHARD LorENz (Z. Physik, 1921, 6, 271—275).—A theoretical 
paper in which the author has discussed the values previously 
obtained for the atomic radii (A., 1921, ii, 191) and the space filling 
of the atoms concerned. A new table of the atomic radii, ionic 
radii, and the space filling of the alkali metals and alkali metal 
ions has been drawn up which is based on the present discussion 
and recent work of other investigators. J.F.S. 


A Lecture Experiment for Demonstrating the Dependence 
of the Antiseptic Action of Mercury Compounds on the 
Degree of Ionisation. G. Joacnrmoeiu (Biochem. Z., 1921, 
121, 259—261).—The fermentation of dextrose by yeast with the 
visible production of carbon dioxide in fermentation tubes affords 
a means of demonstrating the antiseptic influence of mercuric ions. 
Addition of mercuric chloride inhibits fermentation completely, 
but repression of the ionisation by addition of sodium chloride 
gives a moderate evolution of carbon dioxide. Mercuric cyanide 
has practically no inhibiting influence. H. K. 
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The Steric Formula of the Molecule of Water. Jran 
PiccarD (Helv. Chim. Acta, 1922, 5, 72—74).—It is only possible 
to explain certain physical properties of water if it is assumed that 
the centre of gravity of the positive charges of the molecule does 
not coincide with that of the negative charges. This asymmetry 
of the charges might result from the inequality in the distances of 
the two hydrogen atoms from the oxygen atom or by such a dis- 
position of the hydrogen atoms that the valencies uniting them 
to the oxygen atom are disposed at an angle other than 180°. 
There is, however, no evidence in favour of the first supposition. 
A consideration of oxonium salts, on the other hand, shows that 
in them the co-ordinative valency of oxygen is three, and that the 
oxygen atom may be regarded as placed in the centre of an equi- 
lateral triangle with its valencies directed towards the apexes and 
therefore inclined to one another at an angle of 120°. An explan- 
ation is thus given for the observation that only those carbon- 
oxygen heterocyclic rings are stable in which the total number 
of atoms is five or six. Thus, for example, if the valencies of 
carbon form an angle of 109° 28’ with one another and those of 
oxygen an angle of 120°, the mean deviation in a cyclic system 
composed of three carbon and three oxygen atoms is only 2° 38’ 
whereas in cyclohexane the mean deviation is 5° 16’. H. W. 


Electrolytic Concentration of Aqueous Solutions of Nitric 
Acid. I. Henry Jermain MavupeE Creieuton (J. Franklin 
Inst., 1922, 193, 89—95).—When a solution of nitric acid is electro- 
lysed in a cell in which the anode and cathode are separated by a 
porous diaphragm, concentration of the acid occurs through electro- 
lytic decomposition of water and at the same time the concentration 
of the acid in the anolyte is increased at the expense of that in the 
catholyte on account of the different migration velocities of the 
hydrogen and nitrate ions. The acid in the catholyte is further 
reduced by reduction to nitrogen oxides, hydroxylamine, or ammonia 
according to the nature of the cathode metal. Experiments were 
made in which 70—71°%% nitric acid was electrolysed in a diaphragm 
cell using platinum electrodes, and provision was made for returning 
the gaseous nitrogen oxides formed in the anolyte chamber back 
to the catholyte chamber. The current used was 6—S8 amperes and 
the #.M.F. 3-0—6-5 volts. It was found possible thus to increase 
the concentration of acid in the anolyte chamber to 99-65% HNO. 
The porous cylinder used underwent considerable disintegration in 
the process. [See further J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1922, 172a.] 

E. H. R. 


Preparation of Silicic Acid and Tungsten Hydroxide Sols 
by means of Hildebrand Cells. M. Kriécsr (Kolloid Z., 1922, 
30, 16—18).—By the electrolysis of a 1-5% solution of sodium silicate 
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between a mercury cathode and a platinum anode in a Hildebrand 
cell sols of silicic acid are obtained which do not gelatinise until 
they have been kept for four weeks. A 6% solution gelatinises 
as soon as the solution becomes neutral. The electrolysis is started 
with a current of 0-55 ampere, but this steadily falls as the process 
proceeds, and in ninety minutes has reached the value 0-12 ampere. 
After one hundred and ten minutes’ electrolysis, the solution has a 
neutral reaction toward litmus. In the case of the 6% solution, 
the gelatinisation proceeds so rapidly that the waves occasioned 
by stirring are often reproduced in the gel, which is usually as 
dear as glass. Electrolysis of a 30% solution of water glass causes 
silica to separate on the anode. Electrolysis of a 2% solution of 
sodium tungstate, using the apparatus named above with a silver 
mode, rapidly produces the hydrosol of tungsten hydroxide. The 
removal of alkali may be hastened by the cautious addition from 
time to time of a little hydrochloric acid, but in no circumstances 
may the neutral point be passed. Should the solution become 
aid, blue tungsten compounds are produced. The tungsten 
hydroxide hydrosols are clear and transparent, but of a deep brown 
wlour, which in dilute solutions is yellowish-brown. They are 
wagulated by potassium chloride to form a black powder which 
rsembles the lower oxides of tungsten. J.F.S. 


Influence of Tungstic Acid on the Gelatinisation of Silicic 
Acid in Concentrated Hydrochloric Acid Solutions. M. 
Krécer (Kolloid Z., 1922, 30, 18—19).—The time required for 
the gelatinisation of silicic acid in the presence of tungstic acid by 
hydrochloric acid has been investigated. The solution consisted 
ineach case of 7 c.c. of a solution of sodium silicate containing 33-7% 
of silica, to which had been added volumes of a 10% solution of 
wdium tungstate varying from 0-5 ¢c.c. to 15 c.c., the total volume 
in each case being made up to 22 c.c. Nine c.c. of 9-77N-hydro- 
chloric acid were added in each case and the time required for 
complete gelatinisation was noted. The time-—tungstic acid con- 
centration curve passes through a minimum at 1 c.c. of tungstic 
acid and a maximum at 2-5 c.c. of tungstic acid and then falls 
continuously. J.F.S. 


Frequency of the Electrons in the Neon Atom. LAURENCE 
St. C. Broveuatt (Phil. Mag., 1922, [vi], 43, 339—344)—A 
mathematical paper in which the frequency, angular velocity, 
and linear velocity of the electrons in the neon atom have been 
calculated on the assumption that the electrons do not radiate 
energy under normal conditions. The following numerical results 
are recorded: Frequency of the electrons about the axis XX’, 
tg=0-73 X 1018; frequency about YY’ and ZZ’, n’'=1-00x1018; 
angular velocity about XX’, w,=—4-58x101® rad./sec.; angular 
velocity about Y Y’ and ZZ’, w’=6-28 x 101° rad. /sec. ; instantaneous 
linear velocity of the outer electrons about XX’, v,=2-98 x 108 
m./sec.; instantaneous linear velocity of the outer electrons about 
YY’ and ZZ’, v'=4-08 x 108 cm. /sec. ; instantaneous linear velocity 
of the inner electrons about YY’ and ZZ’—3-83 108 em./sec. 
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The value of v is small when compared with the velocity of light, 
in consequence of which it follows that no appreciable error j 
committed in not correcting for the variation of mass with velocity 
according to the equation my=mo(1—v?/c?)1”, where c is the velocity 
of light. J. F.S. 


Crystal Structures of the Alkali Haloids. I. Ra.pu W. G. 


Wyckorr (J. Washington Acad. Sci., 1921, 11, 429—434)— 
From data as to the crystalline structure of the alkali haloids}}, 


obtained from powder photographs and on the assumption that 
the unit cell consists of four molecules, it is held by the author 
that there are only two possible arrangements of the molecules 
within the unit cell, namely, the sodium chloride arrangement 
and the zinc sulphide arrangement. The geometrical considerations 
involved and the method of calculating the nature of the diffrac. 
tion effects to be expected are given elsewhere (Wyckoff and 
Posnjak, following abstract). A closer accord of the normal decline 
of intensity of reflection with the spacing of the reflecting planes 
as observed in experiments on sodium chloride and similar crystals 
is obtained by assuming the intensity to be proportional to the 
2-35 power of the spacing instead of the simple square. Experi- 
mental determinations of the intensity for a few of the principal 
lines of the spectrum were compared with the intensities calculated 
with alternative assumption of the two groupings above mentioned. 
The results agreed with the assumption of the sodium chloride 


grouping in the case of sodium bromide, sodium iodide, potassium ji 


bromide, potassium iodide, and rubidium chloride. Cesium 
bromide and cesium iodide have a similar structure to cesium 
chloride, which has been shown to be body-centred (Davey and 
Wick, Physical Rev., 1921, 17, 403). G. W. R. 


Crystal Structure of Ammonium Platinichloride. Ra.ri 
W. G. Wyckorr and Eucern Posngak (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 
30, 2292—2309)—The crystal structure of ammonium platini- 
chloride has been determined by a general method which is based 
on the theory of space groups. It is shown that crystals of am- 
monium platinichloride have a structure which is analogous to 
that commonly assumed for fluorspar, in which the PtCl, groups 
occupy the positions of the calcium in fluorspar or crystals and the 
NH, groups the positions of the fluorine. The unit crystal cell 
has a side 9-843 10-§ cm. The only assumption made which is 
not required in the ordinary determination of the wave-length of 
X-rays from a reflection spectrum is that the four hydrogen atoms 
of the ammonium radicle are exactly alike, with this exception, 
that in attempting to place the chlorine atoms with accuracy, it 
was assumed that atoms scatter X-rays in an amount which is 
roughly proportional to their atomic numbers and that in a lattice 
arrangement of atoms the intensities of reflection follow quanti- 
tatively the order of 1/(h?-+-%?+/2). J. ¥.S. 

Revision of the Atomic Weight of Glucinum. Analysis of 
Glucinum Chloride. O. Hénicscummp and L. BrrckENBACcH 
(Ber., 1922, 55, [B], 4—12)—The ratios BeCl,:2Ag and 
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BeCl, : 2AgCl have been determined in the same manner as used 
reviously in the determination of the atomic weight of bismuth 
(Hénigschmid and Birckenbach, A., 1921, ii, 646). As mean result 
of all analyses, the value Gl=9-018 is adopted, this figure being 
about 1% lower than that assigned by the International Commission. 

Technical glucinum carbonate is converted into the basic acetate 
and purified from iron compounds by repeated crystallisation from 
lacial acetic acid. The purified acetate is sublimed and converted 
into the nitrate. The solution of the latter. in water is treated, 
with an excess of ammonium carbonate and filtered from any. 
undissolved aluminium compounds; the glucinum carbonate is 
subsequently precipitated by boiling the filtrate, and is finally 
converted into the oxide by calcination in a platinum dish in an 
electrically heated furnace. The pure oxide is transformed into 
the chloride by ignition with carbon in a current of chlorine. The 
apparatus used is identical with that described previously (loc. cit.). 
Great caution is needed in the quantitative decomposition of 
glucinum chloride by water. 

Glucinum chloride has d? 1-8995. H. W. 


Inorganic Luminescence Phenomena. IV. Preparation 
of Pure Magnesium Sulphide and its Phosphorescence. 
II. Phosphorescent Magnesium Sulphides. Ericu TIEDE 
and FRIEDRICH RicuTER (Ber., 1922, 55, [B], 69—74).—The 
specimens of magnesium sulphide described previously (A., 1916, 
ii, 619) were not sufficiently pure to allow definite conclusions to 
be drawn with respect to the capacity of the substance to phos- 
phoresce. Pure magnesium sulphide. has now been prepared by 
the ignition of magnesium oxide or, preferably, of anhydrous 
magnesium sulphate in a current of nitrogen laden with carbon 
disulphide vapour. The compound is not phosphorescent, but 
becomes so by suitable additions of manganese, bismuth, or anti- 
mony, the optimal amount of metal for 1 gram of sulphide being 
0:001—0-002 gram of manganese as sulphate or chloride, 0-0024 ° 
gram of bismuth as the basic nitrate, and 0-0013 gram of antimony 
as potassium antimony] tartrate. The main band of emission of 
phosphorescent light in the case of magnesium sulphide containing 
manganese lies in the red, approximately between 615 and 765 pp 
with a maximum at 720 pp». The intensity at the atmospheric 
temperature for metal content from 0-00023—0-004 gram is almost 
constant and not markedly dependent on wide variations of tem- 
perature and duration of ignition. The duration of the phos- 


| phorescence is small. Magnesium sulphide containing bismuth 


exhibits an intensely blue phosphorescence which is excited by 


isq daylight or arc or mercury-vapour light. The band lies between 


430 and 550 pu with a maximum at 465 py». Specimens of mag- 


if tesium sulphide containing antimony have a delicate, yellow colour 


and a persistent, intensely yellowish-green phosphorescence after 
excitation by daylight or are or mercury-vapour light, or, particu- 
larly, by exposure to cathode rays. The band lies between 570 


and 610 pp with a maximum at 545 py. H. W. 
Qr* 
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Lead in the Uranium Minerals of Madagascar. Mucuzj 
(Compt. rend., 1922, 174, 172—-173).—The industrial treatment ¢ 
several tons of betafite from Madagascar resulted in the isolatio 
of lead to the extent of 0-6% of the mineral treated. The minera 
being perfectly crystalline and practically free from impurities, the 
lead apparently occurs in the same chemical form as the uraniu 
and is a disintegration product of uranium. The radioactivity of 
this lead has increased regularly for six months. W. G. 


. Abnormal Crystallisation of Lead Azide by Protective 
Colloids. A. G. LownpeEs (Trans. Faraday Soc., 1921, 16, 
Appendix, 128—129).—Lead azide when formed in large crystals 
is liable to explode and is therefore not entirely suitable for 
detonators. It is generally held that the explosions are caused by 
the fracture of large crystals. It is shown in preparing lead azide 
that if instead of running sodium azide and lead acetate solutions 
into water the solutions are run into a 0-5% solution of gelatin or 
dextrin small crystals which are not liable to fracture are pro- 
duced. The presence of ferric chloride also causes the formation 
of small crystals, but these are useless for the filling of detonators. 
A number of photomicrographs of lead azide prepared by the 
various methods are included in the paper. J. F.S. 


Preparation of Catalytic Copper. JEAN Piccarp (Helv. 
Chim. Acta, 1922, 5, 147—148).—The following modified method 
(cf. Piccard and Larsen, A., 1917, i, 644) yields catalytic copper 
which is superior in its activity to Kahlbaum’s “ copper-bronze ” 
or “‘ naturkupfer C.”’ 

Granulated zinc (600 grams) is mixed with finely-powdered 
potassium dichromate (190 grams) or, preferably, with an equal 
weight of hydrated sodium dichromate, in a three-litre flask and 
concentrated hydrochloric acid (1300 c.c.) is added within five 
to ten minutes. A vigorous action ensues which leads to the forma- 
tion of a clear, blue solution. The latter is filtered through glass 
wool into a flask filled with carbon dioxide, a current of the gas 
being passed over the filter during the process. The solution is 
treated with brisk agitation with copper sulphate (120 grams) 
dissolved in ice-cold water (700 c.c.). Reduction is instantaneous. 
The precipitated copper is washed five times by decantation with 
water, then filtered, and washed successively with ordinary and 
absolute alcohol and benzene. If the product is to be dried, the 
final washing should be effected with benzene containing a little 
vaselin. After desiccation in a vacuum, the copper is relatively 
stable towards air, but is preferably preserved in evacuated sealed 
tubes. It may also be stored as a paste beneath alcohol. H. W. 


Colloidal Copper Hydroxide. C. Past and HERMANN STEYER 
(Kolloid Z., 1922, 30, 1—5).—The preparation of solid colloidal 
copper hydroxide is described. To 50 c.c. of 2% sodium prot: 
albinate solution, which acts as protective colloid, 20 c.c. of N- 
sodium hydroxide and 20 c.c. of 1% copper sulphate solution are 
added alternately in small quantities at a time. A light blue 
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turbid sol is produced which is dialysed for four days, treated 


# with 3 drops of N-sodium hydroxide, and evaporated to dryness 


at 60° in a vacuum. A blackish-blue, brittle substance is obtained 
in the form of lamellze which dissolve in water to form the original 


@ sol. The solid colloid contains 14-02% of copper and 1-34% of 


sodium. By using sodium lysalbinate as protective colloid and 


# varying the quantities of the other reagents, solid colloids, similar 


in appearance and properties to the above but varying in com- 
position, may be obtained. The colloid richest in copper contains 
35:47% of copper and 5-31% of sodium. If solutions of the sols 
are heated for some time on a water-bath black lamelle are deposited 
which dissolve in water to give a dark brown, turbid hydrosol. 
This does not change in colour when treated with 4N-ammonia 
solution, even after keeping for four days. The product is regarded 
as colloidal cupric oxide, and has been obtained containing 28-58% 
of copper and 4-37% of sodium. J. F. 


The Peroxidic Compounds of Copper. (Miss) Joan 
ALDRIDGE and Maucotm PercivaL APPLEBEY (T., 1922, 121, 238— 
243). 


Reduction of Solutions of Ferric Salts with Mercury. 
LeRoy W. McCay and Wit1iiaAm T. ANDERSON, jun. (J. Amer. 
Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 2372—2378).—Neutral and acid solutions of 
ferric chloride are completely and rapidly reduced when shaken 
with a little mercury. In the case of ferric sulphate, the reduction 
proceeds to an equilibrium which at 20° lies at about 53% of ferrous 
iron, but if a little free hydrochloric acid or sodium chloride is 
added the reduction becomes complete. Under similar conditions, 
solutions of titanic acid are not reduced. If the mercurous salt 
is filtered off, the ferrous iron in the solution may be estimated by 
titration with either potassium permanganate or dichromate. 
Experiments on the estimation of iron in ferric alum and other 
ferric compounds show that this constitutes a rapid, accurate, and 
convenient method. Solutions of potassium ferricyanide, potassium 
chromate, ammonium molybdate, sodium vanadate, and potassium 
antimonate when acidified with hydrochloric acid are all reduced 
when shaken with mercury. J. F.S. 


Strengths of Cobaltammine Bases and Werner’s Theory 
of Bases. ArtTHuR B. Lams and Victor YNGVE (J. Amer. Chem. 
Soc., 1921, 43, 2352—2366).—The relative strengths of the following 
cobaltammine bases: hexamminecobaltic dibromide dihydroxide, 
hexamminecobaltic hydroxide, aqguopentamminecobaltic hydroxide. 
diaquotetramminecobaltic hydroxide, triethylenediaminecobaltic 
hydroxide, diaquodiethylenediaminecobaltic hydroxide, carbonato- 
tetramminecobaltic hydroxide, 1 : 2-dinitrotetramminecobaltic hydr- 
oxide, 1 : 6-dinitrotetramminecobaltic hydroxide, and dinitroaquo- 
triamminecobaltic hydroxide have been determined by measuring 
the electrical conductivity over a range of concentrations at 25° 
and comparing these with the conductivities at zero concentration, 


as calculated from conductivity measurements of salts derived 
§*¥*—2 
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from these bases. The determinations show that these bases are 
very strong, some of them being as highly ionised as potassium 
hydroxide; the replacement of ammonia by ethylenediamine has 
no effect on the strength of the base. The replacement of ammonia 
by water molecules produces a marked and progressive decrease 
in the strength; the substitution of acid-groups has no marked 
effect on the strength, the electrostatic effect of a decrease in 
valency probably counteracting the chemical effect of the acid 
radicle; the stronger acid radicle produces the weaker base. There 
is no marked difference in the ionisation of the successive hydroxy] 
groups in hexamminecobalt hydroxide. The improbability of 
the distinctive features of Werner’s theory of bases is pointed 
out, and a more probable interpretation suggested. Equations 
have been derived, giving an important correction of the con- 
ductivity of solutions of bases for the conductivity of the carbon 
dioxide dissolved in the water. These equations have been applied 
in the present work. J. F.S. 


Sub-salts of Bismuth. Henry Grorce DeNnHAM (J. Amer. 
Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 2367—2371).—Making use of the method 
and apparatus formerly employed in the preparation of the sub- 
salts of lead (T., 1917, 111, 29; 1918, 113, 249; 1919, 115, 109), 
the author has prepared sub-salts of bismuth from bismuth sub- 
oxide. The products obtained are a sub-oxyiodide, 2Bil,,3Bi0, 
the sub-iodide, Bil,, and bismuth dimethyl. The sub-oxyiodide is 
a non-volatile, brick-red substance which is stable in dry air; it 
commences to decompose at 350°. A saturated solution gives a 
faint darkening with hydrogen sulphide and a faint turbidity with 
silver nitrate. It is decomposed into the metal and a soluble 
tervalent bismuth salt by sulphuric, hydrochloric, and acetic acids. 
[t is insoluble in alcohol and in aqueous potassium iodide solutions, 
and reduces acid solutions of potassium permanganate. Bismuth 
sub-iodide is a volatile substance which crystallises in red, ortho- 
rhombic needles. In aqueous solution, it gives stronger reactions 
for bismuth and iodine than the oxyiodide; it dissolves freely in 
potassium iodide solution, giving solutions of the colour of di- 
chromate solutions. It speedily reduces aqueous solutions of iodine 
and acid permanganate, and is decomposed at 400° into bismuth 
tri-iodide and metallic bismuth. The distillate of excess methyl 
iodide fromethe preparation of the above compounds was yellow 
in colour, but on exposure to air it became colourless, and a white 
solid which turned yellow on keeping separated. This white 
compound is probably bismuth dimethyl, and is insoluble in alcohol ; 
it is a strong reducing agent, and on oxidation is converted into 
bismuth dimethoxide, Bi(OCH,).. a. F. 8. 
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Mineralogical Chemistry. 


Chemical Aspects of Volcanism with a Collecticn of the 
Analyses of Volcanic Gases. E. T. AtLen (J. Franklin Inst., 
1922, 193, 29—80).—The author has collected and tabulated all 
published analyses of volcanic gases of any importance for the 
purpose primarily of determining whether any relation exists 
between the composition of the gases and the temperature at 
which they issue from the ground. The analyses are made the 
hasis of a critical inquiry into the nature of the original gases and 
into the extent to which they have become contaminated with 
atmospheric gases and water. Consideration of the gases contained 
in igneous rocks leads to the conclusion that these are the source 
of the original volcanic gases, of which the most important is 
water. The original gases are probably changed in composition 
by the time they reach the point of collection; in some cases they 
probably lose a portion of the strong acid gases by interaction of 
these with metallic oxides; in most cases they become diluted with 
steam from surface waters and by atmospheric gases. In some 
voleanic gases the relations between the inert gases, argon and 
nitrogen, point to an atmospheric origin for these constituents ; 
in others, they must either be of deep-seated origin or their original 
atmospheric relation has been changed by selective solubility in 
the magma. The composition of the original gases may also be 
changed by interaction with mineral substances, by surface oxidation, 
or by the shifting of chemical equilibrium due to change of tem- 
perature. Such equilibria as the following may be affected: 
00.+H, == H,0O+CO; 38,+4H,O == 4H,S+280,; H,S+ 
2H,0 == 3H,+S80,; 2H,S == 2H,+S8. These and other reac- 
tions are discussed from the thermal point of view. A more cr 
less abrupt evolution of gas from the magma may occur during 
crystallisation. Energy derived from shifting chemical equilibria 
may have a considerable influence in prolonging the life of en 
eruption, but not in initiating volcanic activity. Surface comkus- 
tion is sometimes an important factor in keeping up the tem- 
perature. Secondary explosions of great violence are undoubtedly 
produced by the access of surface water to hot volcanic ejecta. 
Primary explosions are probably the result of pressure from mag- 
matic gases, not the result of chemical action. E. H. R. 


Absence of Cobalt in Cornetite. ALFRED ScHorp (Min. Maq., 
1922, 19, 301—302).—Cornetite from the original locality, Star 
of the Congo mine in Katanga, Belgian Congo (A., 1920, ii, 441), 
is intimately mixed with minute black specks of heterogenite 
(A., 1921, ii, 649). When freed from these, the mineral shows no 
cobalt when tested microchemically with mercury thiocyanate. It 
thus agrees completely with the cornetite from Bwana Mkubwa 
in Northern Rhodesia (A., 1921, ii, 701). L. J. 8. 
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Chemical Investigation of Japanese Minerals containing 
Rarer Elements. II. Analysis of Columbite and Monazite 
of Ishikawa, Iwaki Province. Yts1 Surpata and KeEnsiré 
Kimora (J. Chem. Soc. Japan, 1921, 42, 957—964; cf. A., 1921, ii, 
269).—Columbite (d 5:59) from Ishikawa, Iwaki Province, gave on 
analysis : 


Nb,O,,Ta,O;. SnO,. Al,O,. MnO. FeO. 4H,0. Total. 
78-94 0:38 036 356 15:99 0-90 100-13 


with traces of Si0,, TiO,, WO,, and CaO. The amount of Ta,0 
was about 10%. ‘The ratio (Fe,Mn)O : (Nb,Ta),0,=1 : 1-03. 
Monazite (d 5:17) from the same locality gave on analysis : 


5 


P,0,;. SiO,. UO;. ThO,. Al,O;. Fe,0,. Ce.03. (a,Nd),Os, etc. Y,0;, etc, CaO. MgO. H,O. Total. 
27°52 2°98 0°42 11°08 0°80 0°66 21°08 31°27 3°53 0°52 0°27 0°56 100°69 


Various samples differed; some contained traces of ZrO,, Ti0O,, 
and SnO,, whilst others did not contain UO,, and the quantities 
of ThO, and SiO, were very irregular. On spectroscopic examin- 
ation, lines of praseodymium, gadolinium, dysprosium, erbium, 
ytterbium, holmium, and terbium were observed. K. K 


Density, Refractivity, and Composition Relations of some 
Natural Glasses. C. E. TrttEy (Min. Mag., 1922, 19, 275— 
294).—The natural glasses fall into two groups: (a) tektites, in- 
cluding moldavites and australites, which are perhaps of meteoric 
origin, and (6) volcanic glasses, including rhyolitic, trachytic, and 
basaltic obsidians. The refractive index and density were deter- 
mined for a number of these, and their specific refractivity 
(rg=(n—1)/d) compared with that of artificial glasses of definite 
composition (silica, felspars, and CaSiO,-MgSiO,). When plotted 
on graphs, the different glasses fall in well-defined areas according 
to their composition. Values for the specific refractivity of various 
rock-constituents in a state of glass are calculated. An analysis is 
given of tachylyte forming the selvage of a basic andesite at Kil- 
donan, Eigg, Western Isles of Scotland. An estimation of water 
in the pitchstone of Newry, Ireland, gave 7°04%. The presence 
of water has a marked influence on the specific refractivity, as 
shown in the case of analysed rhyolite-obsidians from the Island of 
Lipari. L. J.S. 


Augite from Hawaii. Henry S. Wasuineton and H. E. 
MeERwINn (Amer. J. Sci., 1922, [v], 3, 117—122).—Loose, jet-black 
crystals of augite from the voleano of Haleakala on the island of 
Maui, were powdered and pure material separated by heavy solu- 
tions and the electromagnet, d 3°358. In thin sections the material 
is pale grey with a darker surface film; extinction-angle 47° (red) 
to 49° (blue), « 1°700, 8 1°706, y 1°724. An analysis of the powder 
dried at 110° gave: 


SiO, TiO, Al,O,. Or,0, Fe,0; FeO. MnO. Oa0. MgO. Na,O. K,O. H,O. Total. 
47-70 1:89 6-82 0-23 3-36 4-43 0-16 21-35 13-34 0-65 0-03 0-15 10011 
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fschermak’s (A., 1921, ii, 121), Boeke’s (A., 1914, ii, 283), and 


azite pambonini’s (1914) views as to the constitution of aluminous augites 


NJTRO 


21, ii, 
ye on 


e criticised; and the alumina and excess of ferric oxide are 
pgarded as being in solid solution in the pyroxene constituents 
diopside-hedenbergite, acmite-jadeite, and clinoenstatite). The 
present analysis is interpreted as CaMgSi,O,, 69°12; CaFeSi,O,, 
1513; NaFeSi,O,, 5°08; MgSiO,, 1:90; FeSi0,, 0°40; (Al,Fe),0,, 
865%. Assuming, with Zambonini, that the alumina is present 
as spinel (12°23%), there remains a residue of silica (4°20%) and 
(aSiO, (6°61%). L. J.S. 


Analytical Chemistry. 


A Microvolumenometer. <A. BoLLanp (Roczniki Chemji, 1921, 
1, 147—156).—A volumenometer is described which consists of a 
thick-walled capillary tube which is closed at its lower end; the 
tube ‘is 50 mm. long and has a capacity of 0°02 c.c., it is accurately 
graduated into forty divisions each corresponding with 0°0005 c.c. 
and widens at the top into the shape of a test-tube 40 mm. long. 
The method of weighing, filling, and emptying the apparatus is 
described. It is shown that it may be used for quantitative micro- 


analysis by measuring the volume of precipitates after centrifuging. 
J.F.S 


Standard Dropping Pipette. Hzpz Hatruen (Pharm. Zentr.-h., 
1921, 62, 767—768).—A pipette which will deliver 20 drops of 
water per gram should have an orifice 3 mm. in diameter (external 
measurement); such a pipette can be made by drawing out a 
glass tube at one end and passing this narrow portion as far as it 
will go through a 3 mm. hole drilled in a brass plate. The tube is 
then cut exactly at the surface of the plate. W. P.S. 


Rapid Extraction Funnel. H. Wo.irrram (Chem. Zig., 1922, 
46, 93).—A very simple apparatus to replace a Soxhlet extractor 
consists of a cylindrical part somewhat wider than the extraction 
thimble to be employed, narrowing below to an outlet tube in the 
usual way. A small glass triangle prevents the thimble from 
closing up the way into the outlet tube, and three or four indent- 
ations in the sides of the glass cylinder prevent the thimble from 
leaning over against the side of the glass. G. F. M. 


Proposed Standard Method of Colorimetry. Hurrszrrt E. 
Ives (J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1921, 5, 469—478).—For the purpose of 
simplifying spectrometric measurements for colour specification, 
the author has designed a method of colour measurement, which 
consists essentially of the spectrophotometry of adjacent patches 
of the spectrum, each patch of a width fixed by the hue scale, and 
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narrow enough so that there is no colour difference in the spectro. 
photometer field at each setting. The number of patches is deter. 
mined by the kind of colour and the degree of accuracy required, 
An instrument is described by which the measurements can be 
made and in which any colour may be reproduced for comparison. 
J. FS. 


The Salt Error of Coloured Indicators. I. M. Kotruom 
(Rec. trav. chim., 1922, 44, 54—67; cf. Sorensen, A., 1909, i, 861; 
1910, i, 147).—The corrections that should be made for the presence 
of solutions of sodium chloride and potassium chloride of concen. 
trations ranging from decinormal to normal have been determined 
for a large number of indicators. The results are discussed in detail 
for each indicator and a table summarising the chief results is 
appended, together with notes as to the suitability of the different 
indicators for various conditions. H. J. E. 


The Colorimetric Estimation of Hydrogen-ion Concen- 
tration without Buffer Solutions. I. M. Kotruorr (Pharm. 
Weekblad, 1922, 59, 104—118).—Hydrogen-ion concentration may 
be estimated by comparing the colour given with standard indi- 
cators with the colours given by mixtures of coloured salts in specified 
proportions. For many indicators, suitable comparison solutions 
may be made by mixing a solution of 11-262 grams FeCl,,6H,0 in 
250 c.c. of 1% hydrochloric acid solution with a solution of 18°2 grams 
of crystallised cobalt nitrate in 250 c.c. of 1% hydrochloric acid 
solution ; both these solutions may be employed after long keeping. 
Mixtures of these salt solutions in various proportions given in the 
tables show the same tints as the following: Neutral-red in solutions 
with range py from 7°0 to 8:0; methyl-orange, range 3°05—4°60; 
tropxolin-OO, range 1-80—3:00; methyl-red 5°2—6-0. For solutions 
having p,, between 4:2 and 6-0, where methyl-red is used as indicator, 
suitable comparison solutions may be made up with permanganate 
solution (0°004N) and dichromate solution (0°01N—potassium di- 
chromate in 0°'4N—H,SO,), but these solutions are not stable in 
colour, and must be prepared afresh as required. For the range 
4-4—6'0 with this indicator, the ferric chloride solution may be 
mixed with one obtained by mixing 10 c.c. of 0°025% pure methyl- 
red solution with 10 c.c. of 4N-acetic acid solution, and diluting 
to 250 c.c.; the latter solution is stable for about a week. 

For the range of p, between 8-2 and 10:0, with phenolphthalein 
as indicator, the comparison solutions are best prepared by adding 
to 10 c.c. of 0°5N-sodium carbonate solution given volumes of a 
0°004°% phenolphthalein solution. From the figures prepared for 
this table, the dissociation constants of phenolphthalein have been 
calculated; the values agree approximately with the figures 
deduced from theory (assuming the indicator is a bibasic acid) 
by Rosenstein (A., 1912, ii, 893). 

For the range of p, between 6°0 and 7:0, p-nitrophenol is a suit- 
able indicator, the colour comparison solutions being prepared in 
this case also from an alkaline solution of the indicator. With this 
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range completed, it is possible to use the method for all values of 
pq between 2°0 and 10°0. 8.1. L 


The Titration of Moderately Strong Acids or Bases in the 
Presence of Very Weak Ones. I. M. Koituorr (Pharm. Week- 
blad, 1922, 59, 129—142).—The observation of Tizard and Boeree 
(T., 1921, 119, 132) that the hydrogen-ion concentration is equal 
to /K;,K, in the case of two acids having the same concentration, 
in the presence of sufficient alkali to neutralise the stronger one, 
and where K, and Ky, are the dissociation constants of the two 
acids, is confirmed theoretically and by experiment. To obtain 
accurate results by titration, it is necessary that the ratio K,: Ky, 
should be not less than 1 x 104, and the approximate concentrations 
must be determined before the final titration is made. For this 
purpose, the approximate concentration of both acids is first 
determined by titration with N-sodium hydroxide solution in 
presence of tropzolin-O, and the concentration of the stronger 
acid by titration in presence of neutral-red or phenol-red. The 
value of py can then be calculated from the above, and a com- 
parison solution made up from the sodium salt of the strong acid 
and the necessary proportion of the weak acid, or a buffer solution 
of the same py can be selected. With this comparison solution to 
give the colour required for the particular indicator employed, 
the accurate titration may be made. Generally, neutral-red or 
an indicator of the same transition range is most suitable. 8S. I. L. 


Formation of Nitrogen Oxides in the Slow Combustion 
and Explosion Methods in Gas Analysis. G. W. JonEs and 
W. L. Parker (J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1921, 13, 1154—1155).— 
When the time of burning is not more than three minutes and 
the platinum wire is not heated above bright yellow, the formation 
of nitrogen oxides in the slow combustion method does not exceed 
0-003 c.c., and nitrogen oxides are not produced in the explosion 
method when air is used as the oxygen supply. If a mixture of 
air and oxygen is employed in the explosion method, appreciable 
quantities of nitrogen oxides are formed and the error thus intro- 
duced may amount to 2%; their formation is due to increase in 


the flame temperature produced by the addition of oxygen. 
W. P.S. 


Estimation of Water in Fuels. ANvrR& Marinot (Ann. 
Chim. Analyt., 1922, [ii], 4, 7—8).—In the estimation of water 
in fuels or fuel oils, errors may be introduced by the absorption 
of oxygen or the distillation of anthracene concurrently with the 
evaporation of the water, even at temperatures below 100°. These 
errors are avoided by carrying out the operation in a current of 
dry hydrogen, and an apparatus is described for the purpose 
consisting of two 100 c.c. flasks connected together and heated 
in a constant level water-hath. From 10—15 grams of the material 
are placed in each flask and a slow current of hydrogen dried in 
a calcium chloride-sulphuric acid tower is passed through for one 
and a half hours. The vapours from the flasks pass through a 
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horizontal elongated bulb where any anthracene is deposited into 
a weighed U-tube containing calcium chloride, the exit of which 
is protected from atmospheric moisture by a guard tube. 

G. F. M. 


Potassium Ferricyanide as a Reagent in Iodometry. 
I. M. Kotrnorr (Pharm. Weekblad, 1922, 59, 66—68).—The 
accuracy of the author’s method of standardising thiosulphate 
solutions by the use of potassium ferricyanide (ibid., 1919, 56, 
1618) having been questioned, a further examination has been 
made. The method is found extremely accurate and very rapid. 
The ferricyanide must be pure and dry, and if the zinc sulphate 
and hydrochloric acid used are free from iron, a perfectly white 
precipitate of zinc ferrocyanide is obtained, and the end-point 
with starch is very sharp. 8. I. L. 


High Percentage Hydrogen Peroxide (Perhydrol) for the 
Estimation of the Total Sulphur in Illuminating Gas. 
Atoys KLEeMMER (Chem. Zig., 1922, 46, 79)—The sulphur com- 

ounds, including hydrogen sulphide, carbon oxysulphide, carbon 
disulphide, and mercaptan, are oxidised to sulphuric acid by passing 
the gas through a strongly alkaline solution of hydrogen peroxide. 
Ten c.c. of perhydrol are mixed with 80 c.c. of fairly concentrated 
sodium hydroxide, and the gas is led through the thick, crystalline 
paste consisting of sodium peroxide, Na,O,,8H,O, which is formed, 
at a rate not exceeding 100 litres per hour. At the end of the 
operation the liquid is acidified with hydrochloric acid, boiled to 
expel the excess of hydrogen peroxide, and the sulphuric acid 
precipitated as barium sulphate. G. F. M. 


Estimation of Sulphur in Cast Irons and Steels. ANnprRié 
Marinot (Ann. Chim. Analyt., 1922, [ii], 4, 5—6)—Five grams 
of the metal are treated with a reagent consisting of 30 c.c. of 
50% sulphuric acid and 60 c.c. of hydrochloric acid in an apparatus 
consisting of a conical reaction flask of 375 c.c. capacity sur- 
mounted by a vertical condenser into the top of which is ground 
a small pear-shaped gas washer from which a delivery tube leads 
into a flask containing 200 c.c. of a 2-5% solution of zinc acetate 
acidified with acetic acid. The gas washer consists of a vertical 
narrow tube surmounting the condenser and extending almost 
to touch the apex of a conical muff which surrounds it and 
is sealed to the tube at the base, where, however, it is perforated 
with five or six small holes which allow of the escape of the gas 
into the outer envelope of the pear and thence through the delivery 
tube into the zinc acetate flask. All the sulphur in the metal is 
evolved as hydrogen sulphide, and a slow stream of carbon dioxide 
is passed through the whole apparatus to displace the gas and 
prevent the formation of colloidal sulphur or organic sulphur 
compounds. The sulphur is finally estimated by oxidising the 
zine sulphide formed in the flask by standard iodine solution and 
titrating back the excess. G. F. M. 
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Estimation of Available Sulphur in Golden Sulphide of 
Antimony. B. D. W. Lurr and B. D. Porrirt (J. Soc. Chem. 
Ind., 1921, 40, 275—2787r).—It is suggested that the “ available 
sulphur ” be estimated by extraction with carbon disulphide after 
the pigment has been heated at 150° for five hours in an atmosphere 
rendered slightly alkaline with ammonia; this heating converts 
any amorphous sulphur which may be present into a form which 
is soluble in the solvent. The carbon disulphide used should be 
purified previously by distillation over sulphur. W. P.S. 


Sulphates in Blood. W. Denis (J. Biol. Chem., 1921, 49, 
311—317).—A nephelometric method for the estimation of in- 
organic sulphates in blood or plasma is described. Proteins are 
removed by means of mercuric chloride and the precipitate pro- 
duced by the addition of acidified barium chloride solution is com- 
ared with a standard in a nephelometer. No evidence was 
obtained of the existence in deproteinised blood of other compounds 
of sulphur. E. 8. 


A Micro-method for Estimation of Nitrogen. D. Ac&1L 
(Biochem. Z., 1921, 121, 120—124).—-After destruction of the organic 
matter with sulphuric acid in the usual manner, the ammonia 
formed is not distilled off, but is determined colorimetrically by 
Nessler’s reagent. The control is treated with standard ammonium 
chloride solution until the colours match. The method is suitable 


for the estimation of nitrogen in as little as 0-001—0-003 c.c. of 
serum or urine if diluted for measurement. H. K. 


A Rapid Method for the Estimation of Ammoniacal 
Nitrogen. R. MerurRIcE (Ann. Chim. Analyt., 1922, [ii], 4, 
9—10).—In the estimation of ammonium salts by converting 
them into hexamethylenetetramine and titrating the free acid 
thus produced, errors are likely to occur if phenolphthalein is used 
as indicator in the preliminary exact neutralisation of the am- 
monium salt owing to the uncertainty of this indicator in presence 
of ammonia. This error is eliminated if rosolic acid is used as 
indicator for the preliminary neutralisation, but as under ordinary 
conditions it is also sensitive to hexamethylenetetramine a special 
device is adopted to render it insensitive. After the mixture of 
ammonium salt and formaldehyde has been kept about thirty 
minutes, an equal volume of ether is added, and the whole is well 
shaken, whereby the rosolic acid passes into the ether and becomes 
insensitive to the amine, although still sensitive to a strong base 
such as sodium hydroxide. Titration of the free acid with standard 
alkali can now therefore be proceeded with until the appearance 
of a pale rose colour which persists on agitating the liquid with 
the ether. G. F. M. 


Precipitation of Arsenic Sulphide from Arsenates. J. H. 
Rerpy (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 2419).—The time required 
for precipitation of arsenic sulphide from solutions of arsenates 
may be greatly reduced by the addition of a small quantity of a 
soluble iodide, such.as ammonium iodide. The hastening of the 
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precipitation is due to the reduction of the arsenic acid to arsenious 
acid, according to the equations H,AsO,+2HI —> H;As0,+ 
H,O-+1,; H,S+-I, = 2HI-+8. The reaction is applied by adding 
1—2 c.c. of N-ammonium iodide solution to the hot solution which 
contains 4 c.c. of 6N-hydrochloric acid in 40 c.c. of solution, just 
before the hydrogen sulphide is passed in. Precipitation begins 
immediately and is usually complete in four to five minutes. Com. 
plications arise in the precipitation of mercury and copper as 
iodides and in the partial reduction of mercury to the mercurous 
condition. ‘This difficulty is, however, removed during the digestion 
with yellow ammonium sulphide which oxidises both metals to 
the higher valency, precipitating them as mercuric and cupric 
sulphides. J. F.S. 


Method for the Estimation of Free and Combined Carbon 
Dioxide. J. A. SHaw (J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1921, 13, 1151— 
1152).—A definite quantity of the solution under examination (for 
example, mine water) is drawn into a cylindrical bulb which is 
fitted at the top and bottom with three-way taps; the tap at 
the top connects with a small funnel for the introduction of the 
sample and with a measuring burette, whilst the tap at the bottom 
connects with a smaller cylindrical bulb and with a mercury 
reservoir. At the commencement of the operation the whole 
apparatus is filled with mercury. Any gas liberated from the 
sample is passed over into the burette, the upper tap is then closed 
and the mercury reservoir lowered so that the whole of the liquid 
is drawn into the lower cylinder, a low pressure being thus pro- 
duced in the upper cylinder and above the surface of the liquid. 
The gas collecting in the upper cylinder is then forced over into 
the burette by raising the mercury reservoir, the tap between the 
two cylinders being meanwhile closed, and, by repeating these 
operations several times, the whole of the carbon dioxide may be 
collected and its volume measured in the burette. Concentrated 
sulphuric acid is added after the sample has been introduced into 
the cylinder when it is desired to estimate the total (free and 
combined) carbon dioxide. W. P.S. 


Laboratory Notes. [Estimation of Silica, Phosphorus in 
Iron, etc.]. Ernst Murmann (Osterr. Chem. Zeit., 1921, 24, 
142).—In the estimation of silica, two evaporations with an inter- 
vening filtration are necessary in order to render the whole of the 
silica insoluble, care being taken that the evaporation is carried 
to complete dryness of the residue. To estimate phosphorus in 
iron, soil extracts, etc., the sample is evaporated with hydrochloric 
and nitric acid, and the residue heated in order to destroy any 
organic matter; by extracting the residue with nitric acid, the 
phosphoric acid is obtained in solution and it is not necessary to 
dissolve the ferric oxide resulting from the decomposition of the 
ferric nitrate during the heating. The grinding of ores is facilitated 
if the powder is moistened with ether, and graphitic carbon burns 
readily if it has been moistened previously with a small quantity 
of magnesium acetate solution. The use of chalk, mineral phos- 
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phate, or bone-ash is recommended in place of sand in sand-baths, 
since sand is liable to scratch glass vessels and cause them to break 


when heated. W. P.S. 


Volumetric Estimation of Potassium. MacueExzmpt (Woch. 
Brau., 1922, 39, 23—24).—A standard solution of sodium hydrogen 
tartrate is prepared by dissolving 60 grams of tartaric acid and 
16 grams of sodium hydroxide in water and diluting to 1 litre. 
Six grams of potassium hydrogen tartrate are added and the 
solution is shaken for several hours. Thirty c.c. are filtered off 
and titrated with N/10-barium hydroxide solution. A second 
30 c.c. are shaken for one to two hours with 0-5—0-75 gram of 
the salt mixture to be tested, the solution is filtered into a tared 
basin and, without washing the filter, titrated with the barium 
hydroxide solution. The solution is weighed before and after 
filtering, and allowance is made for the loss. The difference 
between the two titrations is calculated to potassium oxide. [See 
further J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1922, 200.] A. R. P. 


Estimation of the Calcium Content of Blood. R. WEIss 
(Deut. med. Woch., 1921, 47, 1298; from Physiol. Abstr., 1922, 6, 
568).—A small measured quantity of serum is placed in a specially 
graduated tube, ammonium oxalate is added, and the precipitate 
washed on the centrifuge with water. It is dissolved in sulphuric 
acid and titrated with permanganate. The figures given are: 
Normal 12, in tetany as low as 4, in rickets as high as 18 mg. per 
100 ¢.c. E. 


Micro-estimation of Calcium in Whole Blood, Plasma, 
and Serum by Direct Precipitation. Guy W. CrarKk (J. Biol. 
Chem., 1921, 49, 487—517).—The method described is practically 
identical with that of Halverson and Bergeim (A., 1916, ii, 270). 

E. 8. 

Sensitiveness and Applicability of Qualitative Reactions. 
Ill. Strontium Ions. 0O. Lutz (Z. anal. Chem., 1921, 60, 
433441; cf. A., 1921, ii, 596)—The minimum quantities of 
strontium which can be detected by various reagents are as follows : 
in each case, 5 c.c. of the strontium salt solution were treated with 
0-5 c.c. of the reagent in the cold and the observation made after 
five minutes. Sodium phosphate, 1: 9400; sodium sulphite, 
1:12000; ammonium oxalate, 1: 50000; ammonium carbonate 
and ammonia (at 100°), 1: 210000; sulphuric acid, 1 : 125000. 
The addition of 5 c.c. of alcohol increases the sensitiveness of the 
sulphuric acid test to 1 : 1400000. W. P.S. 


Estimation of Magnesium in Technical Nickel. K. 
CHaLupNy and K. Breiscu (Chem. Zig., 1922, 46, 91).—For 
the estimation of small quantities of magnesium in technical nickel 
10—15 grams of the metal must be used, and the filtration and 
washing of the voluminous precipitate of nickel sulphide are very 
laborious and a frequent source of error. The advantage of a 
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method whereby the magnesium could be precipitated whilst the 
nickel remained in solution is apparent, and the non-precipitation 
of nickel phosphate from potassium nickelocyanide by sodium 
phosphate affords a means of attaining this object. The analysis 
is carried out as follows: 15—20 grams of the metal are dissolved 
in nitric acid, and the solution is twice evaporated to dryness with 
hydrochloric acid to precipitate silicic acid. To the filtered solution 
is then added 5—10 grams of ammonium chloride, followed by 
bromine water and ammonia to precipitate iron, manganese, etc. 
The filtrate is approximately neutralised with hydrochloric acid, 
and a concentrated solution of potassium cyanide is added until 
the precipitate of nickel cyanide is just redissolved, followed by 
20 c.c. of 10% disodium hydrogen phosphate solution and a third 
of the volume of concentrated ammonia. After keeping over. 
night, the crystalline precipitate of magnesium ammonium phos- 
phate is separated, and washed free from nickel. It is dissolved in 
dilute hydrochloric acid and reprecipitated with sodium phosphate 
and ammonia (this step is necessary on account of the large excess 
of alkali cyanide, present during the first precipitation, which 
causes somewhat too high results). The precipitate is collected 
in a Gooch crucible, ignited, and weighed as magnesium pyro- 
phosphate in the usual way. G. F. M. 


Estimation of Zinc as Zinc Pyrophosphate. D. BAaLaRzrr 
(Z. anal. Chem., 1921, 60, 442—448).—The precipitation of the 
zine phosphate should be made under the following conditions. 
The slightly acid solution, containing ammonium chloride and 
ammonium phosphate is treated with ammonia until it is slightly 
alkaline in reaction towards litmus; the mixture is kept at the 
ordinary temperature for eighteen hours, then heated on a water- 
bath for fifteen minutes, and the precipitate is collected, ignited, 
and weighed. The amorphous precipitate which first forms when 
zinc is precipitated as phosphate from a solution containing 
ammonium salts is not zinc phosphate but ammonium zinc phos- 
phate; if the zinc is precipitated by treating the hot solution 
with ammonia, ammonium zinc phosphate and zinc phosphate are 
precipitated together, and the results obtained are too low (cf. 
Austin, A., 1900, ii, 49, and Dakin, A., 1900, ii, 624). W.P.S. 


The Separation of Aluminium from Glucinum. III. 
Husert T. 8. Brirron (Analyst, 1922, 47, 50—60; cf. A., 1921, 
ii, 657, 712).—Berzelius’s method, consisting in boiling the pre- 
cipitated hydroxides with ammonium chloride solution whereby 
the glucinum hydroxide is dissolved, is unsatisfactory, as no means 
could be found by which the occlusion of glucinum hydroxide by 
aluminium hydroxide could be eliminated, the results being accord- 
ingly low for glucinum and correspondingly high for aluminium. 
Wiinder and Wenger’s sodium carbonate fusion method (A., 1912, 
ii, 687) is satisfactory, but the time required for an analysis is 
long, as two fusions are necessary for a complete separation. The 
thiosulphate method in which the neutral salt solutions are boiled 
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with an excess of sodium thiosulphate until evolution of sulphur 
dioxide has ceased does not give quantitative separations owing 
to adsorption of glucina by the aluminium hydroxide which is 
precipitated. Haven’s ether—hydrochloric acid method (A., 1898, 
ii, 142) is quantitative and is one of the most satisfactory and 
easily manipulated of all the methods investigated. Of the remain- 
ing methods, none were investigated, but it is probable that only 
Kling and Gelin’s basic acetate distillation method (A., 1914, ii, 
867) and Renz’s ethylamine method (A., 1903, ii, 729) are quanti- 
tative, and as the former requires considerable manipulation and 
time, and the latter involves the use of a large quantity of an 


expensive reagent, they have no particular feature to recommend 
them. G. F. M. 


Detection of Manganese with Benzidine and of Cobalt 
by means of the Thiocyanate Reaction. Hueco Dirz (Chem. 
Zig., 1922, 46, 121—122)—The author claims priority for the 
method described by Feigl and Stern (A., 1921, ii, 278) of detecting 
traces of manganese by the blue coloration produced on adding an 
acetic acid solution of benzidine to the peroxidised manganese 
compound formed by autoxidation in an alkaline medium. 
As little as 0-000008 gram of manganese can be detected by this 
method. No interference with the reaction by iron salts occurs 
provided a considerable excess of acetic acid is present, and it can 
therefore be used for the detection of manganese in iron ores and 
slags. Vogel’s thiocyanate reaction for cobalt (Ber., 1879, 12, 
2314) is rendered more sensitive by using acetone instead of either 
amyl or ethyl alcohols, and quantities of the order of 0-003 mg. 
of the metal can be detected by this means. G. F. M. 


Separation of Molybdenum and Tungsten by means of 
Selenium Oxychloride. Hrnry Batpwin MERRILL (J. Amer. 
Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 2383—2387).—Mixtures of molybdenum 
trioxide and tungsten trioxide may be quantitatively separated 
by boiling 1 gram of the mixture with 30 c.c. of a 1:1 mixture of 
selenium oxychloride and concentrated sulphuric acid for sixty 
minutes. The solution is decanted through a weighed Gooch 
crucible and the residue washed several times with small quantities 
of selenium oxychloride and finally brought on to the filter with 
a hot 10% solution of ammonium nitrate. The crucible is ignited 
and weighed, and gives the weight of tungsten trioxide, the molyb- 
denum trioxide being obtained by difference. The above method, 
which is effective for mixtures made by mixing the two oxides by 
hand, does not work with mixtures of the two oxides precipitated 
together, if the amount of tungsten trioxide is greater than 10%. 
In such cases, it is impossible to dissolve all the molybdenum tri- 
oxide owing to the formation of solid solutions. This difficulty 
is overcome by dissolving the oxides in ammonia, adding sufficient 
nitric acid to precipitate most of the tungsten, evaporating to 
dryness, and proceeding as described above. The method gives 
good results. J. F. 8. 
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Technical Estimation of the Colloidal Part of Tungsten 
Powder. A. LorrzrmMosreR (Kolloid Z., 1922, 30, 53—61).— 
Two methods are described for the estimation of the percentage of 
colloidal tungsten in commercial tungsten powders. The methods 
are (1) a sedimentation method, and (2) an optical method, both 
of which lead to approximately the same results. Sedimentation 
method : the sample (20 grams) is shaken thoroughly with 100 c.c. 
of water in a tube and allowed to sediment for two days, 75 c.c. 
of the supernatant liquid are removed, and 75 c.c. of water added 
to the sediment. The mixture is shaken and allowed to sediment 
for a further two days. The process is repeated as long as a 
measurable quantity of tungsten remains in the supernatant 
liquid. The sediment is then dried and weighed and gives the 
non-colloidal portion. The addition of ammonia to the water 
shows that whilst most specimens of tungsten powder are very 
finely divided and give suspensions, some only are truly colloidal, 
inasmuch as they are peptised by ammonia. Optical method: 
this consists in estimating the quantity of tungsten in the solutions 
from which the powder has sedimented by means of its absorp- 
tion of light. The light from a quartz mercury lamp is allowed to 
pass through the solution on to a potassium photo-electric cell 
and the absorption determined from the galvanometer deflection. 
In this connexion, it is shown that the de Beer-Fick law is applic- 
able. Five specimens of tungsten powder have been examined 
and found to contain respectively 7:5%, 55%, 11-25%, 39-75%, 
and 7-0% of colloidal tungsten. The fourth and fifth samples are 
peptised by ammonia. J. F.S. 


Separation of Columbium and Tantalum by means of 
Selenium Oxychloride. Harry Batpwry Merritt (J. Amer. 
Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 2378—2383).—A method of analysis of 
mixtures of tantalum and columbium oxides, and for the pre- 
paration of the pure oxides is described. The mixed oxides together 
with titanium oxide if such be present are separated together from 
the mineral, ignited, and weighed. A sample (0-2—0-3 gram) 
of the mixed ignited oxides is boiled in an Erlenmeyer flask with 
50 c.c. of a 1: 1 mixture of selenium oxychloride and concentrated 
sulphuric acid for thirty minutes on a sand-bath, care being taken 
that clouds of vapour are not evolved. The solution after cooling 
is decanted on to an asbestos pad in a Gooch crucible and filtered 
by suction. The filtrate is poured into a large volume of water 
and boiled, when hydrated. columbium pentoxide is precipitated. 
The residue is boiled with 20 c.c. of the 1:1 mixture for fifteen 

minutes, decanted, and treated as before and the process repeated 
' until the filtrate on hydrolysis gives only a faint cloudiness due 
to traces of tantalum pentoxide. The residue from the flask is 
now washed into the Gooch crucible and without much washing 
the crucible is ignited and weighed; the gain in weight gives the 
amount of tantalum pentoxide, whilst the loss of weight gives 
the columbium pentoxide, with titanium if this is present. The 
method gives results which have a maximum error of 3% and 
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is therefore better than the Marignac method whilst at the same 
time being more rapid. 

To prepare pure columbium oxide, the mixed oxides are extracted 
with sufficient solvent to dissolve all the columbium, but it should 
not be boiled until all the columbium is dissolved, since this would 
mean the solution of much tantalum oxide. The dissolved oxide is 
precipitated with water and ammonia, filtered, and ignited. It still 
contains some tantalum oxide which by repeating the treatment 
can be removed and very pure columbium oxide obtained. Pure 
tantalum oxide is prepared by boiling the mixed oxides with the 
reagent until all the columbium oxide is dissolved; thus whilst 
sacrificing a little tantalum oxide, a very pure product is obtained. 
The complete removal of the columbium oxide is hastened by 
adding a little more sulphuric acid to the ] : 1 mixture of selenium 
oxychloride and sulphuric acid. J.F.S. 


The Estimation of Small Quantities of Antimony in Copper 
and Brass. B.S. Evans (Analyst, 1922, 47, 1—9).—Five grams 
of the sample are dissolved in 60 c.c. of nitric acid (d 1-2) and 
10 c.c. of sulphuric acid and the solution evaporated until it fumes 
strongly. When cold, the mass is dissolved in 100 c.c. of water, 
14 grams of sodium hypophosphite are added, and the solution 
is heated nearly to boiling whereby the copper is precipitated. 
The solution is filtered and the precipitate washed with hot 
water. A further 2 grams of sodium hypophosphite and 100 c.c. 
of hydrochloric acid are added to the filtrate and the liquid is 
boiled for fifteen minutes to precipitate any arsenic present. After 
cooling slightly, 10 c.c. of benzene are added to the filtrate and 
the liquid is well shaken so that the colloidal arsenic becomes 
suspended in the benzene layer. The liquid is filtered through a 
wet filter (to retain the benzene and arsenic) and the latter is 
washed twice with warm water. The filtrate is heated to boiling 
and a spiral roll of clean copper foil is dropped in and the boiling 
continued for one and a half to two hours; the liquid is then 
poured off, the copper washed rapidly with cold water, covered 
with water, and treated with 1 gram of sodium peroxide. The 
liquid is warmed until the deposited antimony has dissolved, 
then decanted off and the strip washed with cold water. The 
solution is treated with 0-5 gram of zinc sulphide and, after one 
and a half to two hours, filtered. The filtrate is acidified with 
hydrochloric acid, treated with sulphur dioxide, and evaporated 
to 10 c.c. Five c.c. of standard antimony solution (1 c.c.=0-0001 
gram Sb), 80 c.c. of water, and a few drops of hydrochloric acid 
are treated with sulphur dioxide, and the solution is evaporated 
to 10 c.c. Both assay and standard solutions are treated with 
5 c.c. of 1% gum arabic solution, diluted to 100 c.c., treated with 
hydrogen sulphide for a few seconds, and transferred to Nessler 
tubes. The liquid having the greater depth of colour is poured 
from the glass until the colours match; the depth of the two liquids 
is measured and the result calculated from these figures. The 
standard antimony solution is made by dissolving 0-2764 gram 
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of potassium antimony] tartrate in 100 c.c. of hydrochloric acid 
and diluting to 1 litre. A. R. P. 


I. Estimation of Methyl Alcohol in Remains for Forensic 
Purposes. II. Occurrence of Methyl Alcohol in the Human 
Body. H. Janscu (Vriljschr. ger. Med. 6ffentl. Sanitétsw., 1921, 
62, 1—18; from Chem. Zentr., 1921, iv, 983—984).—A weighed 
portion of the finely divided remains is acidified with tartaric 
acid and distilled in a current of steam. The distillate (500—1500 
c.c.) is repeatedly redistilled, recovering about 60% each time, 
until a distillate of 5 to 10 c.c. is obtained. Fatty acids are 
removed by filtration. The later distillations are carried out 
with alkaline reaction. Acetaldehyde and glycerol which may be 
present are suitably oxidised. The density and refractive index 
of the end distillate are determined; from these the amount of 
methyl alcohol present is calculated, using appropriate tables. 
For the detection of methyl alcohol, the iodoform, benzoyl chloride, 
and morphine-sulphuric acid tests are used. Methyl alcohol is a 
normal constituent of human feces and urine with mixed diets. 
It originates probably from pectins in the food. G. W. R. 


Apparatus for the Estimation of Methoxyl Groups. 
Witu1amM M. Cummine (J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1922, 41, 20T).—An 
improved form of apparatus for the estimation of methoxyl groups 
by Hewitt and Jones’s modification of the Zeisel method in which 
the methyl iodide is absorbed in pyridine, consists of a round- 
bottomed flask of 250 c.c. capacity with a neck 10 inches long 
to which a delivery tube is attached by a ground glass joint. A 
thermometer is provided with its bulb opposite the delivery exit, 
and a carbon dioxide inlet tube. The delivery tube leads to a 
narrow bored U-tube, one arm of which contains four convolutions, 
and each convolution a bulb. This absorber holds about 10—15 c.c. 
of pyridine, and by passing a very slow current of carbon dioxide 
the whole of the methyl iodide is carried out of the flask and com- 
pletely absorbed. The thermometer should not register more 
than 40° (cf. T., 1919, 115, 1030). G. F. M. 


A Method for the Estimation of Trimethylene Glycol in 
Crude Glycerol. L. V. Cocks and A. H. Satway (J. Soc. Chem. 
Ind., 1922, 41, 17—20r).—The method previously described (ibid., 
1918, i, 123, 1587) consisting in the distillation of the crude glycerol 
and the determination of the specific gravity and acetin value of 
the distillate, from which figures the trimethylene glycol content 
was calculated from the known specific gravity and acetin values 
of the pure substances, gives only approximate results, as no 
allowance is made for alterations in volume when glycerol, water, 
and trimethylene glycol are mixed. The specific gravity of a series 
of mixtures containing known proportions of these three substances 
has now been systematically determined, and tables and curves 
have been constructed by means of which the trimethylene glvcol 
content of any glycerol distillate of known gravity and apparent 


be 
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glycerol content can be deduced. The pure trimethylene glycol 
prepared for the purpose boiled at 210—211°/760 mm., or 
171°/174 mm.; d3=1-0554. The reduction in specific gravity 
with increasing trimethylene glycol content was fairly regular, 
and as a simple method for calculating the amount present, apart 
from reference to the curves, all that is necessary is to divide by 
the given factor the difference between the observed sp. gr. and 
the sp. gr. of pure glycerol of the strength indicated by the acetin 
figure of the mixture. The factor in question increases regularly 
with the acetin value from 0-00134 per 1% trimethylene glycol 
for 50% acetin to 0-00179 for 95% acetin value. An accuracy of 
0-2 is claimed. G. F. M. 


Test for Sucrose in the Presence of Dextrose. Leron A. 
(onGDON and CuarLes R. Stewart (J. Ind. Hng. Chem., 1921, 
43, 1143—1144)—-When a dry mixture of sucrose and dextrose 
is extracted with hot ethyl acetate, the dextrose dissolves and 
the sucrose remains insoluble; on cooling the ethyl acetate solution, 
crystals of dextrose are obtained. w. 2S. 


Clarification of Urines by Zinc Ferrocyanide. C. CARREz 
(Ann. Chim. Analyt., 1922, [vi], 4, 11—12).—Polemical. The author 
points out that his method involving the use of potassium ferro- 


J cyanide and an excess of zinc acetate (A., 1908, ii, 329) was never 


intended as a preliminary step for any estimation other than that 
of glucose in the urine, and Thiéry’s criticism (A., 1921, ii, 527) 
therefore has no point. G. F. M. 


Colour Reaction of Sucrose. FERDINAND Kryz (Oesterr. 
Chem. Ztg., 1921, 24, 141—142)—When a mixture of 1 c.c. of 
saturated ammonium nickel sulphate solution, 1 c.c. of sucrose 
solution, and a few drops of sulphuric acid or hydrochloric acid 
is boiled, the green colour of the mixture changes to yellow and 
then to red; this red coloration persists even when the mixture 
is cooled. The reaction cannot be obtained with less than 0-005 
gram of sucrose, but other sugars do not interfere. The coloration 
is not obtained when nitric acid is used in place of the sulphuric 
acid or hydrochloric acid. W. P.S. 


Re-testing the 100°-point of the Saccharimeter. II. 
Preparation of Chemically Pure Sucrose. AnTon KRraisy 
(Z. Ver. deut. Zuckerind., 1921, 785—797).—A method of procedure 
for recrystallising refined sugar from alcohol for the preparation 
of pure sucrose for purposes of standardisation is described. The 
product obtained after several successive crystallisations is con- 
sidered to be free from invert-sugar. Such a product yielded 
0-002—0-005% of ash, and reduced 36—38 mg. of copper under 
the well-known Herzfeld conditions for estimating invert-sugar 
in sucrose, and 1-5—1-8 mg. under the conditions of the method 
recently proposed by the author (ibid., 123). [See also J. Soc. 
Chem. Ind., 1922, 151a.] J. H. L. 
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Detection of Formic Acid in Wine. W. FRESENIUS and 
L. Grinuvut (Z. anal. Chem., 1921, 60, 457—463).—The wine js 
acidified with sulphuric acid and extracted with ether; the ethereal] 
extract is then shaken with dilute sodium hydroxide solution, the 
alkaline aqueous solution is separated, evaporated to dryness, 
and the residue heated at 130° for one hour to remove any traces 
of formaldehyde. The residue is dissolved in 10 c.c. of water 
and the solution treated with 5 c.c. of hydrochloric acid (d 1-12) 
and 0-4 gram of magnesium turnings. After two hours, the mixture 
is distilled, 5 c.c. of distillate being collected; this distillate js 
boiled for one minute with the addition of 2 c.c. of milk and 7 cc, 
of hydrochloric acid (d 1-12) containing a trace of ferric chloride. 
If the wine contained formic acid or its salts, a violet coloration 
develops in the mixture. w, F.& 


Apparatus for Measuring the Hydrogen-ion Concentration 
of a Solution. Application to the Detection of Mineral Acids 
in Vinegar. Anpr& Kutna, A. Lassreur, and (Mme) A. Lassievr 
(Compt. rend., 1922, 174, 165—168)—A compensation electro. 
metric method for measuring hydrogen-ion concentration is 
described in which a millivoltmeter capable of measuring 1200 
millivolts with an accuracy of 1 millivolt is used. The hydrogen. 
ion concentration of vinegar measured with this apparatus or by 
the colorimetric method, using thymolsulphonphthalein as indicator, 
serves as a ready means of detecting the presence of mineral acids. 
The presence of 0-24°% of sulphuric acid in vinegar alters the p, 
value at 18° from 2-67 to 1-96. W. G. 


Estimation of {§-Hydroxybutyric Acid. Estimation of 
Acetone Substances in the Urine. Estimation of Acetone 
Substances in the Blood. Rocrr 8S. Huspsarp (J. Biol. Chem., 
1921, 49, 351—357, 357—374, 375—384)—A modification of 
Shaffer’s method (A., 1914, ii, 77; 1916, ii, 352) for the estimation 
of 8-hydroxybutyric acid is described, in which the time required 
for the oxidation is reduced to half an hour. The method is applied 
to urine after removal of interfering substances by precipitation 
with basic lead acetate, copper sulphate, and sodium hydroxide. 
The estimation of acetone plus acetoacetic acid in urine is made 
more accurate by adding to the technique of Shaffer a distillation 
from acid potassium permanganate solution. The same method is 
applied to blood after treatment of the latter with colloidal iron, 
basic lead acetate, and sodium hydroxide. 

It is found that in normal urine the total acetone averages about 
2 mg. per 100 c.c., the greater part representing 6-hydroxybutyric 
acid; in blood, the total acetone varies normally between 0:1 
and 1-0 mg. per 100 c.c. C. R. H. 


Effect of the Presence of Filter-paper on Permanganate- 
Oxalate Titrations. SrepuEen G. Smmpson (J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 
1921, 13, 1152—1154).—-Filter-paper reduces permanganate rapidly, 
especially when the paper is highly disintegrated. In the titration 
of calcium oxalate precipitates with permanganate solution, the 
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precipitate should be washed off the filter-paper with hot water 
and the paper added only when the titration is nearly complete. 
W. P.S. 


The Estimation of H-Acid. Henry R. Lue (J. Ind. Eng. 
Chem., 1921, 13, 1049—1051).—The choice of a diazonium salt for 
use as a standard solution for the estimation of the hydroxyl group 
should depend on the stability of the salt in the solution in which 
it is prepared and in which it is to be used, the completeness of the 
coupling with the intermediate product in question, and the rate of 
coupling. Comparative experiments in which H-acid was titrated with 
benzenediazonium chloride and with p-toluenediazonium chloride re- 


‘I spectively show that the rate of decomposition of diazobenzene is 
‘Fapproximately eight times as rapid in acid solution, and one and 


a half times as rapid in alkaline solution, as that of p-diazotoluene. 
Moreover, the rate of coupling of p-diazotoluene is slightly more 
rapid than that of diazobenzene, whilst the secondary coupling, 
which is marked in the case of commercial samples of H-acid 
titrated with diazobenzene, is very slight when coupled with diazo- 
toluene, and consequently, in the latter case, the end-point is more 
definite. The use of p-diazotoluene in the estimation of H-acid, 
y-acid, J-acid, S-acid, and other naphthol- and aminonaphthol- 
sulphonic acids is recommended. A stock solution of p-toluidine 
hydrochloride is prepared by dissolving 10°7082 grams of pure 
p-toluidine in 40 c.c. of pure concentrated hydrochloric acid, and 
diluting with water to 1 litre. One hundred c.c. of this solution 
are placed in a 250 c.c. graduated flask, cooled in ice and salt until 
frozen, and diazotised with 102 c.c. of N’/10-sodium nitrite solution. 
After thirty to forty minutes, this is made up to 250 c.c. with water, 
and shaken well. This solution should be kept at 0° and protected 
from light. In carrying out the estimation, 5 grams of dry H-acid 
or 10 grams of press-cake are dissolved in 400 c.c. of water and 
sufficient sodium hydrogen carbonate to produce a clear solution, and 
made up to 500 c.c. with water. Twenty-five c.c. of this solution are 
placed in a 600 c.c. beaker, 200 c.c. of ice-water added, and 2 grams 
of sodium hydrogen ‘carbonate. This solution is cooled in ice and 
the diazonium solution is added from a burette, jacketed with ice- 
water, with good agitation. When the titration is almost finished, 
about 2 grams of sodium carbonate are added to increase the rate 
of coupling, and 10—15 grams of salt are added near the end-point. 
The titration is continued to the point when a spot on filter-paper 
gives a faint purple ring when spotted with H-acid solution. The 
titration is complete if this purple colour develops again when 
tested after the solution has been left for five minutes. F. M. R. 


Chlorohydrocarbons and Carbon Chlorides. II. The 
Knowledge of the Saturation Character of the Di-, Tri-, and 
Tetra-chloroethylenes. B.M. Marcoscuses.and Ricuarp Baru 
(J. pr. Chem., 1921, [ii], 103, 216—226).—The iodine numbers of 
xa- and a%-dichloroethylene, trichloroethylene, and tetrachloro- 
ethylene are practically zero as determined by the Hiibl, Wijs, 
or other “iodine solution”? in which the active agent is iodine 
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monochloride, and therefore these solvents can be used Safely 
as solvents for fats in the determination of their iodine number. 
This is in accordance with previous work on the influence of 
chlorine on the degree of unsaturation of a double bond. 

W. O. K. 


Detection of Coconut Oilin Butter. C.F. Murrevet (Comp. 
rend., 1922, 174, 220—223).—The method is based on the fact 
that pure butter contains cholesterol but not phytosterol, whilst 
the vegetable fat contains phytosterol, and the melting points of 
the acetates of these two sterols differ. The sterols in the butter 
are precipitated by the addition of 20 c.c. of a 1% alcoholic solution 
of digitonin to the fatty acids from 50 grams of the butter. The 
precipitate is collected and washed free from fatty acids by chloro. 
form and ether, and then boiled with 2—4 c.c. of acetic anhydride. 
The acetate is twice crystallised from alcohol and its melting point 
determined. The acetate from pure butter has m. p. 113-6—114-2°, 
With 10% of coconut oil present in the butter the resulting acetate 
has m. p. 114-5° and the m. p. increases as the percentage of coconut 
oil in the butter increases. W. G. 


A Simple and Exact Method for the Direct Estimation 
of Acetaldehyde in the Presence of Acetone. WILHELM SrEpp 
and Ropert Fricke (Z. physiol. Chem., 1921, 116, 293—301).— 
To estimate the acetaldehyde, the solution is treated with an 
excess of alkaline-ammoniacal silver of known strength, the reduced 
silver is filtered off, and the unreduced silver is titrated in the 
acidified filtrate with N/10-ammonium thiocyanate, using am- 
monium iron alum as indicator. An accuracy of 0-1 mg. can be 
obtained. In order to estimate the acetone, the acetaldehyde is 
removed by boiling with silver oxide or with Fehling’s solution, 
the residual liquid is distilled, and the acetone estimated in the 
distillate by the Messinger-Huppert method. If acetaldehyde has 
to be estimated at the same time, a known suspension of silver 
oxide is used and the residual silver oxide is dissolved in ammonia 
and estimated volumetrically. 8. 8. Z. 


Spectrochemical Reaction of Methylfurfuraldehyde and 
Hydroxymethylfurfuraldehyde Phloroglucides. TrrTSUTARO 
TapoKoro (J. Coll. Agric. Hokkaido Imp. Univ., 1921, 10, 52—56; 
cf. Oshima and Tadokoro, A., 1918, ii, 255).—The difference in the 
colour reactions of methylfurfuraldehyde and hydroxymethy!- 
furfuraldehyde as phloroglucides was observed by means of the 
ultra-violet spectroscope. The colour reaction when the two 
aldehydes are allowed to react with phloroglucin and hydrochloric 
acid changes with the time and is complete in five minutes. Ata 
half to two minutes after the beginning of the reaction, the two 
phloroglucides give almost the same absorption band in the visible 
spectrum (A 4200—5000 and a 4100—5000), but the methyl- 
furfuraldehyde phloroglucide shows an absorption band in the 
ultra-violet at 24 2400—3800. Five minutes after the beginning 
of the reaction, methylfurfuraldehyde phloroglucide gives an 
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absorption at 2A 4300—4800, whilst hydroxyfurfuraldehyde phloro- 
glucide shows an absorption band at 44 5000—5500. G. W. R. 


A Supposed Method for the Quantitative Separation of 
“Saccharin '’ from p-Sulphaminobenzoic Acid. WALTHER 
Herzoc and J. Krein (Oesterr. Chem. Zig., 1921, 24, 165—166).— 
A method for the estimation of p-sulphaminobenzoic acid in com- 
mercial ‘‘ saccharin” has been described by O. Beyer (‘‘ Kontrolle 
und Herstellung von Saccharin,” p. 97), which consists in dissolving 
the material in a slight excess of ammonia, adding a 50% excess 
of acetic acid, and keeping for twelve hours. The para-acid is said 
to be completely precipitated under these conditions, whilst the more 
strongly acidic ‘“‘ saccharin”’ remains in solution as undecomposed 
ammonium salt. Experimental investigation of the method with 
known mixtures of the two pure substances showed, however, that 
the results were inaccurate to the extent of 2—3%. For example, 
in mixtures containing 5 and 25% respectively of para-acid, only 
3:33 and 23-11% were found. G. F. M. 


Apparatus for Use in Titrating Intermediates with Unstable 
Diazo-solutions. C. P. Atkinson (J. Soc. Dyers and Col., 1922, 
38, 15—16).—The apparatus is intended for the estimation of 
intermediates for azo-dyestuff manufacture by titration with 
standard diazonium solutions. 

An iron tripod about thirty inches high supports a circular tin 
trough containing a supply of ice-water, and inside the trough is a 
circular glass vessel, with an outlet through the centre of the trough, 
to contain the supply of diazonium solution. The burette, jacketed 
with the outer tube of a condenser through which the ice-water 
flows, is supported by a triangle attached to the three legs of the 
tripod. In one of the three legs of this support a funnel holder is 
fitted to receive the waste water as it flows from the jacket and 
conduct it to the sink. F. M. R. 


Mercury or Water Ureometer for the Estimation of Urea 
in Urine or in Blood. René CioGne (J. Pharm. Chim., 1922, 
vii, 25, 99—100).—The method of graduation in the usual form 
of ureometer is modified so that the graduated tube immediately 
below the inlet tap is very narrow and is marked in twentieths of 
ac.c. as far as the 2 c.c. graduation, and then in fifths as far as 
the 25 c.c. graduation. This has the advantage of enabling the 
same apparatus to be utilised for estimating the small amount of 
urea usually present in blood, as, if the same quantity is taken as 
of urine for an estimation, namely, 2 c.c., the reading of the volume 
of liberated gas will fall within the range of the 0-05 c.c. graduations, 
and an amount as small as 2-5 grams per litre can be accurately 
estimated. G. F. M. 


Silicotungstic Acid Applied to the Estimation of Caffeine. 
1 t A. Azapian (Bull. Soc. chim. Belg., 1922, 34, 15—18).—Silico- 


tungstic acid gives with caffeine, in the presence of 5% hydro- 
chloric acid, a precipitate having the composition 
12W0O,,Si0,,2H,0,3C,H,,0.N,,6H,0. 
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On ignition, it leaves a residue having the composition 12W0O,,Si0, 
and the factor for converting the weight of this residue into weight 
of caffeine is 0-2646. For the estimation, a known volume of an 
extract containing caffeine is evaporated to a syrup, which is 
extracted with hot water, the extract being made up to 50 c.c. 
Sufficient hydrochloric acid is added to bring the acid concen- 
tration up to 5% and then a solution of silicotungstic acid is 
added. The mixture is boiled and then left for twenty-four hours; 
the precipitate is collected, dried, ignited, and weighed. W. G. 


New Method for the Detection of Thymine. Oskar 
Baupiscu and Treat B. Jounson (Ber., 1922, 55, [B], 18—21).— 
The method depends on the conversion of thymine into carbamide, 
acetylearbinol, and pyruvic acid, the latter being identified as 
indigotin. Preliminary experiments show that the action is not 
influenced by the presence of uracil, cytosine, or sugar. 

A solution of sodium hydrogen carbonate in water is treated 
successively with aqueous solutions of thymine and ferrous sulphate ; 
the mixture is well-shaken with air, which causes the gradual 
conversion of the white, ferrous hydrogen carbonate into ferric 
hydroxide. The latter is removed and the filtrate concentrated 
on the water-bath, when the original odourless solution which does 
not reduce Fehling’s solution acquires a characteristic odour and 
strong reducing properties, probably owing to a Cannizzarro reaction 
resulting in the formation of acetylcarbinol and pyruvic acid. The 
presence of the former is conveniently established by distillation 
of the liquid and treatment of the distillate with o-aminobenz- 
aldehyde; the solution is boiled until the odour of the latter dis- 
appears, cooled, acidified with hydrochloric acid, and made alkaline 
again with sodium hydrogen carbonate. The presence of 3-hydr- 
oxy-2-methylquinoline is shown by the blue fluorescence of the 
solution; the reaction is unugually sensitive. The residue from 
the distillation contains pyruvic acid, the presence of which is 
detected by the formation of indigotin after addition of o-nitro- 
benzaldehyde and sodium hydroxide. The dye is extracted with 
chloroform. The presence of 2—-5 mg. of thymine is established 
readily by the formation of the blue chloroform solution. 

H. W. 


Application of Folin and Denis’s Phosphotungstic Reaction 
to the Estimation of Uric Acid in Urine. Turtry (J. Pharm. 
Chim., 1922, [vii], 25, 87—-92).—-All the methods for the estimation 
of uric acid in urine hitherto Ay epee have the disadvantage of 


requiring at least 100 c.c. of urine for each estimation. The author 
considers that the direct application of Folin’s phosphotungstic 
reagent to urine without any preliminary treatment gives results 
sufficiently accurate for all ordinary purposes, at least in such 
cases where the volume of urine at disposal is small. The reagents 
required are Folin’s reagent, a solution containing 120 grams of 
anhydrous sodium carbonate per litre, and a standard solution of 
uric acid containing 0-2 part per 1000, prepared by means of mono- 
and di-sodium phosphate. Into a 100 c.c. graduated tube 1 c.c. 
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of urine and 2 c.c. of the phosphotungstic reagent are introduced, 
and into a further series of tubes 1, 2, 3, 4, etc., c.c. of standard 
uric acid solution are placed, each with 2 c.c. of the reagent. The 
contents of all the tubes are made up to 40 c.c. with the sodium 
carbonate solution and, after keeping fifteen minutes, when the 
blue colour has reached its maximum intensity, the volume is made 
up to 100 c.c. with distilied water, and the uric acid is estimated 
colorimetrically by comparison with the standard colours in a 
Duboscq colorimeter. The results furnished by this method are 
very Close to those given by the present author’s volumetric silver 
method after treatment of the urine with potassium zinc ferrocyanide 
(A., 1921, ii, 527). G. F. M. 


The Estimation of Purine Bases in Urine. H. STEUDEL 
und Sune-SHENG CHovu (Z. physiol. Chem., 1921, 116, 223—-225).— 
It is suggested that the filtrate from the second copper sulphate 
precipitation obtained in Kriiger’s method for the estimation of the 
purine bases in urine should after its decomposition with hydrogen 
ulphide be boiled with magnesium oxide in order to eliminate all 
traces of ammonia the nitrogen of which might otherwise be ascribed 
to the purine bases. 8.8. Z. 


Electrometric Titration of Azo-dyestuffs. D. O. JoNEs 
aud H. R. Lez (J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1922, 14, 46—48).—The 
lifficulties encountered in the analysis of azo-dyestuffs with titanous 
chloride by previous methods are enumerated, and an analytical 
procedure is described whereby the electrometric method of 
foliowing oxidimetric reactions (cf. A., 1919, ii, 471, 480) is used 
inconjunction with titanous chloride for the analysis of azo-dyestuffs 
md nitro-compounds. 

A sample of the finely powdered dye (0°5—1°0 gram), sufficient 
to require 30—45 c.c. of N/4-titanous chloride for reduction, is 
jlaced in a reaction flask with 25 c.c. of distilled water, and heated 
mn a steam-bath for ten minutes to dissolve or soften the particles. 
Iwenty-five c.c. of 40% sulphuric acid are added, the flask is 
itoppered, and a current of carbon dioxide is passed through for 
ive minutes; 35—50 c.c. of titanous chloride, being at least 5 c.c. 
if N/4-titanous chloride in excess of that required for reduction, 
we added, the mixture is boiled for five minutes, and cooled to 30°. 
In the back titration, the potentiometer is adjusted, and the voltages 
rad for each addition of N/20-ferric alum solution. The latter is 
added in 5 c.c. portions at first, gradually decreasing to 0°1 ¢.c. or 
ss. When passing over the end-point, the poles are reversed in 
the usual manner, and the voltages read as the additions of ferric 
ium become larger. Volts are plotted as ordinates and c.c. of 
Bferric alum solution as abscisse, and the end-point is determined 
from the curve. For routine analysis, almost all azo-dyestuffs can 
be analysed with sufficient accuracy without reading the voltmeter 
or plotting a curve. The potentiometer is adjusted at the beginning 
of the back titration, until, on closing the circuit, the galvanometer 
shows no deflection. A permanent large swing of the galvanometer 
is obtained at the end-point. F; M. R. ~ 
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Estimation of the Percentage of Fibrin in Blood and Plasma, 
H. C. Gram (J. Biol. Chem., 1921, 49, 279—295).—Citrated plasma 
is recalcified and heated at 35° for one and a half hours; the clot 
is then washed and dried, treated with alcohol and ether to remove 
lipoids, and weighed. The whole estimation, including the platelet 
count and the cell volume, is performed on 4:5 c.c. of blood. 

E. 8. 


Chemical Blood Analysis. III. The Importance of the 
Ultra-filtration Method for the Analysis of Blood. M. Ricurnr. 
QuiTTNER (Biochem. Z., 1921, 124, 106—113)—Examples are 
given of the use of the Zsigmondy-Haen ultra-filtration apparatus 
for the estimation in blood of residual nitrogen, uric acid, chloride, 
sodium, free potassium, and calcium. The residual nitrogen, the 
uric acid, the chloride, and sodium are completely dialysable, but 
only a portion of the potassium, calcium, or dextrose is free and 
dialysable. H. K. 


Colorimetric Estimation of the Concentration of Hydrogen 
Ions in Very Small Quantities of Blood by Dialysis. J. 
LINDHARD (Compt. rend. Trav. Lab. Carlsberg, 1921, 14, No. 13, 
pp. 13)—A modification of the method of Dale and Evans (A., 
1921, i, 142), in which the required quantity of blood is reduced 
to three drops, so that the process can be applied repeatedly by 
finger pricks. Hirudin is used, and phenolsulphonephthalein as 
indicator. The dialysate is not titrated but compared with a 
colour scale of phosphate-indicator mixtures. The error for the 
dialysis of phosphate mixtures compared with a separate scale is 
about P;, 0°02, but compared with the original mixture the Py 
agrees in the second place of decimals. Bicarbonate solutions gave 
by the electrometric method a Py 0°2 to 0°3 higher than by the 
colorimetric, but this discrepancy the author attributes to loss of 
carbon dioxide in dialysis and inapplicability of the electrometric 
control (cf., however, Evans, A., 1921, i, 904). G. B. 


Preparation of Colloidal Gold Solution for Testing Spinal 
Fluid. A. O. GerrueR and J. W. Jackson (Arch. Neurol. 
Psychiatry, 1921, 6, 70—71).—To one litre of water (distilled in 
copper vessels from potassium permanganate) are added in turn 
10 c.c. of 1% auric chloride solution, 7 c.c. of 2° potassium carbon- 
ate solution, and 0°5 c.c. of 1% oxalic acid solution. The liquid is 
heated until it boils, then removed from the flame and vigorously 
shaken, 0°2 to 0°3 c.c. of concentrated formaldehyde solution being 
simultaneously added, and the shaking continued for one minute; 
after three or four minutes, the colour usually commences to develop. 
If it does not do so, an additional 0°1 to 0:2 c.c. of formaldehyde 
solution is added, with agitation during and after the addition. A 
deep red colour should rapidly develop. CHEmiIcaAL ABSTRACTS. 
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General and Physical Chemistry. 


Relation between Atomic Volumes [of Elements in Com- 
bination] and Optical Refractivities. Grrvaise Lz Bas 
(Nature, 1921, 108, 272—274).—A periodic relationship is known 
to exist between the atomic volumes of elements in combina- 
tion, the differences between the atomic volumes of successive 
members of the same series being of the order of that of hydrogen. 
Similar serial and group relations are observed with the atomic 
refractivities, the serial differences again being of the order of the 
atomic refractivity of hydrogen. When the atomic volumes of 
carbon, nitrogen, oxygen, fluorine, silicon, phosphorus, sulphur, 
chlorine, arsenic, selenium, bromine, and iodine are plotted against 
their atomic refractivities, the points obtained lie approximately on 
a straight line. A. A. E. 


Molecular Refraction of some Molten Salts and their 
Degree of Dissociation. G. Meyer and Heck (Z. Elektrochem., 
1922, 28, 21—23).—The molecular refraction of molten sodium 
hydroxide and nitrate and potassium hydroxide and nitrate has 
been measured at a series of temperatures between 320° and 440°. 
The method adopted was to allow a ray of light (sodium) to fall 
into a prism of the molten substance and be reflected from a metallic 
mirror inside the prism. The densities of the molten salts were 
determined for all the temperatures used. The mean molecular 
refraction over the whole temperature range is found to be: sodium 
nitrate 11-54, potassium nitrate 14-09, sodium hydroxide 5-37, and 
potassium hydroxide 7:71. These values, which are accurate to 
one unit in the second decimal place, the refractive index being 
accurate to one unit in the third decimal place, are in good agree- 
ment with the values calculated from the atomic refractions. 
Using the values 2-80 and 2-59, respectively, for the atomic refrac- 
tions of the sodium atom and the sodium ion, it is calculated that 
molten sodium nitrate is dissociated to 617%. The influence of 
temperature on the molecular refraction of all the substances 
examined is very small. J. F.S. 


Some Problems of the Mass Spectrograph. IF. W. Aston 
and R. H. Fowier (Phil. Mag., 1922, [vi], 43, 514—528).—A 
mathematical discussion of some points raised by the performance 
and further design of the mass spectrograph. J. R. P. 


The Broadening of Spectral Lines. J. Franox (Festschrift 
Kaiser Wilh. Ges. Ford. Wiss. Zehnjéhrigen Jubiléum, 1921, 77— 
81)—A summary of the manner in which the broadening of spectral 
lines has been explained, or is capable of explanation, both by 
classical methods and in terms of the quantum theory. Radiation 
damping has been fairly adequately explained on the quantum 
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theory by Stern and Volmer; the Déppler effect may be explained 
by the influence of radiation pressure, whilst collision damping is 
considered to be due to the electron transitions produced by a 
collision, together with a sudden warping of the electron orbits. 
CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


Intensity and Broadening of Spectrum Lines. Cur. Ficur. 
BAUER and G. Joos (Physikal. Z., 1922, 23, 73—80).—The form 
of a spectrum line broadened by another gas depends on the latter, 
not on the absorbing gas. The constant representing the broaden. 
ing is, with hydrogen and nitrogen, proportional to the density, 
In the first pair of the principal series of czesium, the number repre. 


senting the dispersing electrons on the classical theory is equal to 


the number of cesium atoms. For the mercury line 2537, the 
number of resonators is one forty-fifth of the number of atoms. The 
maximum of 2537 is less displaced towards the red by hydrogen 
than by carbon dioxide and nitrogen. J. R. P. 


Excitation Stages in Open Arc-light Spectra. I. Sodium, 
Potassium, Calcium, Strontium, Barium, and Magnesium. 
II. Silver, Bismuth, Cadmium, Zinc, Air, and Copper. 
B. E. Moore (Astrophys. J., 1921, 54, 191—216, 246—272).—An 
investigation of the variation of the spectrum with current, using 
a potential of 2000 volts and currents of 0-02 to 1 ampere, dis- 
tinguishes between five stages of excitation; the features of each 
are described, and a number of intensity-current curves are given. 
The relation of the results to previous work, including the Bohr 
theory, is briefly discussed. A. A. E. 


Influence of the Pressure of Foreign Gases on the D-Lines 
in Saturated Sodium Vapour. R. Minkowski (Physikal. Z., 
1922, 23, 69—73).—Measurements of the magnetic rotation of the 
D-lines of sodium vapour in presence of nitrogen under various 
pressures showed that the constant representing, on the classical 


theory, the number of dispersion electrons in unit volume is affected | 
by pressure. The difference in the values of this constant deter- 


mined by absorption measurements and extrapolated from the 
magnetic rotations is largely, perhaps entirely, to be ascribed to 
the influence of pressure. The broadening of the lines under the 
influence of pressure is largely confined to the side near the red. 
The method may be used in the determination of small partial 
pressures of monatomic vapours in mixtures. J. R. P. 


The Production of Enhanced Line Spectra. R. A. Sawysr 
and A. L. Becker (Science, 1921, 54, 305—306).—When calcium 
wires are exploded by the Anderson method (Astrophys. J., 1920, 
51, 37), it is found that, as the size of the wires employed 
is decreased, the energy of the stimulus remaining the same, the 
intensity of the enhanced lines is increased, indicating a more 
complete ionisation of the calcium atoms. A fine asbestos fibre 
about 3 cm. in length was therefore saturated with an aqueous 
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solution of a calcium salt, and the charge of the high-tension con- 
densers thrown across it. The fibre remained uninjured, and the 
calcium spectrum thus produced showed a striking enhancement 
of the spark lines of calcium over the arc lines, indicating that a 
large proportion of the emitting atoms were ionised. A table 
giving the relative intensities, under various conditions, of prominent 
spark- and arc-lines of calcium shows that the new source of light, 
provisionally called the “ super-spark,” yields a degree of ionisation 
comparable with, or perhaps in excess of, that existing in the high 
chromosphere of the sun and in the early (or hot) type B stars. 
Very minute amounts of material suffice for the production of 
intense spectra by this method, and practically only metallic lines 
are produced; the spectra of hydrogen, oxygen, or of the acid 
radicle of the salt used do not appear, and only the strongest air 
lines could be observed. A. A. E. 


The Evolution of the Spectrum of Magnesium under the 
Influence of Increasing Electric Fields. Applications to 
Astrophysics. A. DE GRamonT and G. A. HEMSALECH (Compt. 
rend., 1922, 174, 356—361)—In a discussion of previous work 
(A., 1921, ii, 611), it is shown that the spectral effects of intense 
electric fields are particularly marked in the initial stage of a 
luminous phenomenon (are or spark) when the temperature and 
the electrical conductivity of the vapours are not very high. As 
the temperature increases, the emission, which depends on rapid 
falls in potential, diminishes or disappears. In consequence, the 
authors consider it dangerous to conclude that a star has a high 
temperature because the spark rays predominate in its spectrum. 

; W. G. 


The Lines K, of the Light Elements. V. DoLEeJsEeK (Compt. 
rend., 1922, 174, 441—443).—The author has again measured the 
K, lines of the elements from zinc to chlorine. He has found for 
these elements the lines «, and «, which Hjalmar had measured 
for the elements sulphur to sodium. They are inseparable above 
wandium. The line «,, according to Siegbahn’s notation, was 
also found for the elements calcium to chlorine. In addition, a 
new satellite of «, of shorter wave-length has been found. It 
appears to be an emission band, and is denoted by «,’. The line a, 


found by Duane and Stenstrém for tungsten could not be observed. 
W. G. 


The Complexity of the K Series of the Light Elements 
and its Theoretical Interpretation. A. DAUVILLIER (Compt. 
rend., 1922, 174, 443—445)—Ten components of the K series. 
for copper have previously been reported. Their wave-lengths 
are now recorded. Working under the same conditions (cf. A., 
1921, ii, 669), the K series of molybdenum has been studied without 
observing any rays other than those found by Duane. The line a, 
found by Duane for tungsten does not exist either for copper or 
molybdenum. An attempt is made to show the relationship 

9—2 
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between the author’s measurements of the rays «,, «3, and «, of 
copper and those of Hjalmar for the elements calcium to sodium. 
W. G. 


Wave-lengths Longer than 5500 A. in the Arc Spectra of 
Yttrium, Lanthanum, and Cerium, and the Preparation oj 
Pure Rare Earth Elements. C. C. Kisss, B. S. Hopxrys, and 
H. C. Kremers (U.S. Bureau of Standards, Sci. Papers, 1921, 
No. 421, 318—351).—Photographic determinations were made in 
the yellow, red, and infra-red regions of the arc spectra, as follows : 
yttrium, 170 lines to 7881-868 A., lanthanum, 410 lines to 9078-99 
A., cerium, 1700 lines to 9024-68 A. A description is given of the 
methods used in the purification of the substances employed, com- 
pounds of cerium, samarium, lanthanum, neodymium, and gado- 
linium being obtained from a sample of “‘ Welsbach ”’ sodium rare- 
earth sulphate, and those of yttrium, dysprosium, and erbium from 
gadolinite and xenotime. The cerium was removed from the 


‘‘ Welsbach ”’ residues by precipitation with potassium bromate as ] : 


basic ceric bromate; the other elements were then separated by 
way of the fractional crystallisation of the double magnesium 
nitrate. The yttrium-group material was freed from the elements 
of the cerium group, and then fractionally crystallised as bromate. 
CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


The L Series of the X-Ray Spectrum. D. Costzr (Compt. 
rend., 1922, 174, 378—379).—The author has again measured the 
spectra of a large number of elements (tantalum to rubidium), 
and in general the new results confirm the conclusions of previous 
work and in addition lend support to Bohr’s theory of the structure 
of the atom (cf. this vol., ii, 277). Certain of the author’s results are 
more or less opposed to the results and conclusions of Dauvillier 
(cf. A., 1921, ii, 421, 475, 699) and these divergences are aia X 

W. G. 


The Infra-red Absorption Spectra of Alkali Hydroxides. 
G. E. Grantuam (Physical Rev., 1921, 18, 340; cf. Howe and 
Gibson, ibid., 1917, 10, 767).—When the absorption of solutions 
of sodium, potassium, and lithium hydroxides (of various concen- 
trations) and of ammonium and cesium hydroxides (one solution 
each) was determined with reference to that of water, all the curves 
showed a broad, intense absorption band with a maximum at 
about 2-29u, except in the case of the ammonium hydroxide 
solution, for which the maximum was found to be at 2-20u. The 
absorption was found to be proportional to the concentration, but 
not to vary systematically with the atomic weight of the metal 
used. It is suggested that the band is due to dissociated hydroxide 
ions, although in the case of other hydroxide solutions such a band 
has not previously been observed. Maximum absorption of water 
was observed at 1-48 and 1-98. The effect of dissolving an alkali 
hydroxide is to decrease the absorption of the water in the band at 
1-484 by an amount proportional to the concentration of the solution 
and to the atomic weight of the metal of the base. A. A. E. 
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The Ultra-violet Absorption Spectra and the Optical 
Rotation of the Proteins of Blood Sera. S. Jupp Lewis 
(Proc. Roy. Soc., 1922, [B], 93, 178—194; cf. A., 1917, ii, 62).— 
Eleven sera, six from the horse and five from man, were used for 
the separation and purification by modifications of well-known 
methods of the albumin, euglobulin, and y-globulin. The optical 
rotation and the ultra-violet absorption spectra of the individual 
proteins were examined in detail. y-Globulin, euglobulin, and 
albumin from horse sera had specific rotations of —52°, —43°, 
and —57-4°, respectively, the corresponding values for human 
being —46° and —48° for the globulins and varying values for 
the albumin. The absorption curves are similar in form and 
character to that of serum, well-developed bands being best found 
at concentrations of 0-08°, for albumin and 0-04°, for the globulins. 
The absorption curve of y-globulin is the same for the horse and 
man and differs from euglobulin in the extinction coefficients but 
not in general form. For horse and human albumin, the curves 
are the same except for a constant ratio in their magnitudes, due 
possibly to physical or chemical association of an aggregate of 
little or no absorptive power. H. K. 


The Fluorescence of Mercury Vapour. J. S. VAN DER 
LingeN and R. W. Woop (Astrophys. J., 1921, 54, 149—160).— 
Since the fluorescent spectrum of mercury vapour cannot be excited 
in quiescent vapour, but only in vapour which is being distilled 
from the metal at a temperature not less than 150°, the active 
molecules are presumably not neutral monatomic molecules, but 
others, possibly diatomic, present only during distillation. The 
spectrum consists of lines at 2536, 2539, and 2346 A., and four 
structureless bands with maxima at 2346, 2540, 3300, and 4850 A. 
The complete spectrum is excited by light from a zine spark, but 
single lines excite only a part. The relation of the spectrum to 
the exciting light is examined in some detail. A. A. E. 


Hydrates of Boron Trioxide as a Constituent of Systems 
Capable of Strong Phosphorescence and containing Organic 
Compounds. Ericw TieDE and Perer Wutrr (Ber., 1922, 55, 
[B], 588—597).—The phosphorescence of partly dehydrated boric 
acid (A., 1921, ii, 75) originates from traces of organic compounds, 
is removable, not by recrystallisation, ignition in a stream of 
oxygen, boiling with nitric acid, or fusion with potassium nitrate, 
but by boiling with fuming nitric acid for twenty-four hours, 
subsequently recrystallising three times from water specially 
purified, and finally igniting the upper portion of the filtered mass 
(which had not been in contact with filter-paper) in a platinum 
crucible. © Phosphorescence could not be induced in such a product 
by any means other than by introduction of organic impurities. 
Yor this purpose, even those present in ordinary distilled water 
suffice. A number of fluorescent boric acid compounds were pre- 
pared by the respective additions to purified boric acid of fluores- 
vein, its sodium salt (uranin), phenolphthalein, benzoic acid, quinone, 
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aniline, dimethylaniline, diphenylamine, phenol, quinol, naphthol, 
terephthalic acid, pyridine, and quinoline—in short, aromatic or 
heterocyclic compounds, but not aliphatic compounds, unless these 
(for example, ethylene glycol or sugar) undergo some decom. 
position—followed by fusion of the mixtures to transparent glasses, 
or by heating for two hours in the vacuum of a water-pump until 
a partly sintered mass is produced. Inorganic compounds, even 
those of uranium or the platinocyanides, with the exception of 
boron nitride (Tiede and Bischer, A., 1921, ii, 74) do not produce 
phosphorescent materials, nor can the boric acid be replaced 
by silicic or phosphoric acids. Hydration to orthoboric acid 
consequent on exposure of the products to air largely destroys the 
phosphorescence, as does also too intense dehydration. Phosphor. 
escence is excited by daylight, but usually best by the ultra-violet 
light of the quartz lamp, and does not usually persist for more 
than two minutes. The intensity, however, is frequently much 
greater than that from the phosphorescent alkaline earths and 
sufficient momentarily to illuminate comparatively large spaces. 
Blue tones predominate, but reddish-yellow and green effects have 
been observed. Réntgen, cathode, and radium rays have no 
effect. The new products show only slight tendency towards 
thermoluminescence, down to the temperature of liquid air. In 
common with analogous cases, they are produced when the medium 
(boric acid) suffers contraction. They offer no support for the view 
that luminescence of organic compounds is dependent on their 
slow decomposition (Perrin, A., 1918, ii, 418; 1919, ii, 177). Pure 
anthracene, in spite of its fluorescence, causes no fluorescence in 
boric acid, but compounds like ethyl dihydrocollidinedicarboxylate, 
which are excited by radium rays, give a product in which fluor- 
escence is produced by ultra-violet illumination, but is indifferent 
to radium. It is presumed that the phosphorescence emanates 
from definite organic derivatives of boric acid (cf. Dimroth and 
Faust, A., 1922, i, 155; Pictet, A., 1903, i, 601). Thus orange 
crystals result from evaporation of a solution of boric acid con- 
taining uranin (1 : 3000), but these, on fusion, become light green 
and simultaneously acquire capacity for phosphorescence. — 


Action of Red and Infra-red Rays on the Phosphorescent 
Sulphides. Maurice Curre (Compt. rend., 1922, 174, 550— 
553).—As an explanation of the extinguishing action of the less 
refrangible part of the spectrum on certain phosphorescent sub- 
stances, it is suggested that the action of the extinguishing rays 
will consist in rendering the medium a conductor by the detach- 
ment of electrons from the atoms of sulphur, in the case of the 
sulphides. In support of this theory, experiments are described 
in which an increase of conductivity was found for finely-powdered 
sulphur and certain sulphides when they were exposed to the 
action of red rays. This hypothesis also gives an explanation 
of the fact that the extinguishing action is not limited to the red 
and infra-red portions of the spectrum. W. G. 
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Preparation of Phosphorescent Magnesium Sulphide. 
Erich TIEDE and FriepricH Ricuter (Z. Elektrochem., 1922, 
28, 20—21).—Strongly phosphorescent preparations of magnesium 
sulphide containing small quantities of bismuth, antimony, or 
manganese may be prepared. These substances exhibit a violet, 
golden-yellow, or dark red phosphorescence and an afterglow which 
in every way corresponds with that of the well-known preparations 
of the alkaline earth sulphide. Details of the method of preparation 


of phosphorescent magnesium sulphide are not given in the paper. 
J. F.S. 


Experimental Proof of some Theories of Natural Rotatory 
Power of Optically Active Solutions. PautL WETTERFORS 
(Z. Physik, 1922, 8, 229—242)—-With the object of testing the 
hypotheses of optical rotation put forward by Lorentz and Livens 
( Theorie elektr. opt. Erscheinungen,”’ 1906; A., 1913, ii, 543; 1914, 
ii, 830), the author has measured the specific rotation, [«], the 
refractive index, n, and the rotatory dispersion of solutions of 
camphor in ethyl alcohol, propyl alcohol, acetone, benzene, and 
toluene, and of «-bromocamphor in the three last-named solvents. 
The measurements were made with solutions of various concen- 
trations from 10-02 to 49-98 grams per 100 c.c. of solution at 
temperatures from 11-1° to 18-0°. Four series of measurements 
were made in each case with light of wave-lengths 589yp, 546yp, 
436up, and 710pp, the first being obtained from a sodium lamp and 
the three latter from a quartz mercury lamp by the use of suitable 
light filters. The specific rotation of «-bromocamphor in acetone 
solution in various concentrations, c, is given by the equations 
(a],=710= 86-87 +-0-0625c; = [«]a—ssg—=140-08+0-1043c;  [a}r—ssee= 
172-01+-0-1389c; [«],—436=350-25+-0-3561. It is shown in general 
the rotation increases with increase of temperature, since the 
concentration of a solution decreases with increasing temperature 
the specific rotation is also greater. An exception is found in the 
case of acetone solutions of «-bromocamphor; here the rotation 
decreases with increasing temperature, but the specific rotation 
is independent of temperature. The rotatory dispersion, defined as 
the ratio [«], : [«]5g9 where [«], is the specific rotation for the wave- 
length A and [a]59 the same quantity for \=589, changes in general 
with the concentration. Bromocamphor shows an_ increase, 
camphor a decrease for the wave-lengths A=546yp, and 436yp 
(A>589pup), but for A=710up (A<589) an increase when the con- 
centrations are greater. Solutions of camphor in acetone are 
exceptional, for here the rotatory dispersion is constant. According 
to Livens’s theory, the expression [«]=rv?/2 .(n?—1)[a(n?—1)+1] 
must hold; this has been rewritten in the form [«]=ayg(n?—1)?+- 
yo(n?—1), where yp=rv?/2. On plotting the values of [«]/(n?—1) 
against (n?—1), a straight line should be obtained. Treating the 
present experimental values in this way actually leads to straight 
lines for solutions of camphor in benzene and toluene, and for 
bromocamphor in benzene; in all other cases a straight line passes 
only approximately through the points. The values of a and Yp 
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have been evaluated by the method of least squares, and it is shown 
that the value of a is always negative as shown by Peacock (T., 
1914, 105, 2782; 1915, 107, 1547). The numerical values of a 
are largest for bromocamphor in toluene and benzene and smallest 
for camphor in ethyl alcohol. The a value for camphor in toluene 
is the same for A=546up and A=436ypy. It is shown, therefore, 
that the Lorentz-Livens hypothesis can only claim to give qualitative 
representation of the present material. According to Oseen’s 
hypothesis, the expression k=[a]:(n?+2)? must be constant. The 
experimental data show that this is not the case, for in the case 
of solutions of camphor in benzene, toluene, and the alcohols, 
the & value increases with increasing concentration, but decreases 
with acetone solutions. Further, except in the case of solutions 
of camphor in propyl! alcohol, the value of & is a linear function 
of the concentration. J. F.S. 


Photochemical Studies. XIV. Fundamental Photochemi- 
cal Laws. J. PLornrkow (Z. wiss. Photochem., 1922, 21, 134— 
140).—A theoretical paper in which Einstein’s photochemical 
equivalent law and the Grotthus—van’t Hoff photochemical absorp- 
tion law are critically examined. It is shown that Einstein’s 
law leads to the following improbabilities. On calculating the 
energy absorbed, by one gram molecule, from light of various 
wave-lengths, it is found that the extreme ultra-violet, 100up, 
gives up 300,000 cal. and Réntgen rays 3 x 10° cal., which indicates 
that with decreasing wave-length light becomes much more active, 
until, with Réntgen rays, all molecules will be simply destroyed. 
Further, all atoms in all reactions in all solvents must react with 
the same velocity at all temperatures and must take up the same 
quantity of energy. It is shown that the Grotthus—van’t Hoff 
law is diametrically opposed to the Einstein law. Nine classes 
of photolytic reactions are quoted in which the Einstein law in 
no way represents the facts, and two further classes are noted in 
which deviations from the law of —8% to 22% are observed. 
The photolysis of hydrogen iodide and hydrogen bromide alone 
give an approximate agreement, but here there is a divergence 
varying between —3-3% and +4%. Weigert’s recent paper 
(Z. Physik, 1921, 5, 421), which shows the applicability of the 
Einstein law and characterises the Grotthus-van’t Hoff law as 
untenable, is criticised. It is shown that the reactions studied 
and the method of operation is much too complicated to make 
it possible to draw conclusions of the type drawn by Weigert from 
the results. In the present author’s opinion, the Einstein law in 
its present form cannot be maintained. J. F. S. 


Photosynthesis and the Electronic Theory. II. Hrnry 
H. Drxon and Nieet G. Batu (Sci. Proc. Roy. Dubl. Soc., 1922, 
16, 435—441; cf. Dixon and Poole, A., 1920, ii, 343).—In con- 
tinuation of previous work, the photo-electric properties of chloro- 
phyll were investigated. The electronic theory of sensitisation 
is supported by experiments in which sensitised photographic 
plates were affected by light at a temperature of —185°, chemical 
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action being thereby precluded. Using collodion films, it was 
shown that sensitisation by chlorophyll is also effective even at 
the temperature of liquid air. Since only light of visible wave- 
lengths is absorbed by chlorophyll, and since earlier experiments 
have shown that electrons are not expelled from chlorophyll, it 
follows that the light absorbed is wholly used in the displacement 
of electrons within the molecule, thereby making some atomic 
group or groups reactive. In photosynthesis, these groups may 
react with carbon dioxide and water, according to the scheme 
chlorophyll-a+CO,=chlorophyll-b+CH,O and_ chlorophyll-b+ 
H,O=chlorophyll-a+O,. It is assumed that these reactions 
only take place during illumination and depend on its intensity. 
The velocity of the first reaction would only increase with intensity 
of illumination so long as carbon dioxide is in excess, whilst the 
velocity of the second reaction would only be indirectly influenced 


by this factor. G. W. R. 
Absorption of Réntgen Rays. K. A. WincArpu (Z. Physik, 
1922, 8, 363—-376).—A method for the determination of the absorp- 


tion coefficients of substances in solution for the homogeneous 
Réntgen rays of the K, line of molybdenum is described. The 
atomic absorption coefficients are calculated, and it is shown that 
the logarithms of these when plotted against the logarithms of 
the ordinal numbers of the elements give two straight lines. Oxygen 
showed a marked deviation. J. R. P: 


Spark Lines in the Réntgen Spectrum. Grecor WENTZEL 
(Ann. Physik, 1921, [iv], 66, 437—461).—It is assumed that the 
inner shells of the atom may under certain conditions undergo 
repeated ionisation. By the spontaneous transition of an atom 
from such a state to a state of equal level, Réntgen lines will be 
emitted which correspond with spark lines in the optical spectrum. 
It is shown that the emission can have only one fine-structure 
of known Réntgen lines, which is extended usually towards the 
region of short wave-lengths. All the lines which previously 
caused difficulty in the systematic arrangement of Réntgen spectra 
can be regarded as spark lines; in particular the hard Ka satellites, 
from Ka, to «, can be derived from two combination relations, 
and the complex structure of the K-absorption edges observed 
by Fricke is also elucidated. The magnitudes of the frequency 
differences and their linear change with ordinal number are 
satisfactorily explained. J. R. P. 


X-Rays and Thermodynamic Equilibrium. L. DE BRoGLIx 
(J. Phys. Radium, 1922, [vi], 3, 33—45).—The conditions of 
thermodynamic equilibrium between atoms, electrons, and radiation 
in an enclosure maintained at a temperature 7’ are considered. 
The statistical equilibrium between the atoms is described by 
the law of Maxwell and Boltzmann, which may be applied to 
systems in which the total energy may assume only a certain 
number of discontinuous values. The equilibrium density of 
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radiation in the region of frequencies considered may be repre. 
sented by Wien’s law. ‘The free electrons are considered as forming 
an ideal gas, with density proportional to T?. The atomic 
coefficient of absorption of a substance is then shown to be given 
by »=C283,n,H?,, where C is a constant, 4 the wave-length, n, the 
number of electrons in the level p (in the sense of Bohr’s theory), 
and H,=hv, the energy emitted when the atom passes from the 
ionised to the normal state. This result is compared with experi. 
ment. J. R. P. 


Stopping Power and Atomic Number. J. L. Gutassoy 
(Phil. Mag., 1922, [vi], 43, 477—481).—By a discussion of known 


results it is shown that the stopping power of an atom is propor. 


tional to N?, where N is the atomic number, rather than to A}, 
where A is the atomic weight, as previously supposed. This 
agrees with the higher stopping power of hydrogen as compared 
with helium. J. R. P. 


Isotopy of the Radio-elements. M. L. NEuBuRGER (Nature, 
1921, 108, 180).—Meitner’s (this vol., ii, 15) nucleus model of the 
radio-elements permits of the division of the radioactive isotopes 
into four classes: (1) those which possess only the same nuclear 
charge and the same arrangement of their outer electrons, for 
example, radium and mesothorium-I, (2) those which have in 
addition the same atomic weight and the same total number of 
nuclear “‘ building stones,” for example, ionium and uranium-Y, 
(3) those having the same number of each nuclear building stone, 
but a different arrangement of these in the atomic nucleus, for 
example, radium-D and actinium-B, (4) those possessing the same 
arrangement of building stones, and thus the same probability 
of disintegration, for example, radium-G and actinium-D. Such 
elements cannot at present be designated isotopes since there is 
no available means of distinguishing between them. A. A..E. 


The Ionium Content of Radium Residues. ELizaBEeTH Rona 
(Ber., 1922, 55, [B], 294—301).—Ionium has been estimated in 
various radium residues according to the “ indicator ”’ method with 
the aid of uranium-X and the content has been compared with 
that of pitchblende. The final residues obtained during the 
extraction of radium in Austria still contain approximately 16% 
of the ionium present originally in the pitchblende. Thorough 
extraction of the latter with nitric acid on a laboratory scale gives 
insoluble residues which are almost completely free from ionium. 

The importance of the estimation of ionium for that of proto- 
actinium in uranium minerals and for the inter-relationships of 
the actinium series is discussed. 


Artificial Disintegration of the Elements. A Lecture de- 
livered before the Chemical Society on February 9th, 1922. Sir 
Ernest RUTHERFORD (T., 1922, 121, 400—415). 


Luminescence of Flame Ions in the Air Spark. H. GREIN- 
ACHER (Physikal. Z., 1922, 23, 65—69).—When a flame coloured 
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with a salt vapour is brought into a strong electric field, the ions 
may be caught on two platinum wires, outside the flame, on which 
they may afterwards be detected spectroscopically by heating. 
When a spark is passed between a wire in the flame and a brass 
sphere a few centimetres from the flame, or two wires similarly 
placed, the spectrum of the spark shows the lines of hydrogen 
and the metal ions. Lithium, sodium, potassium, rubidium, 
cesium, thallium, and strontium were examined. The metals 
move principally to the negative electrode, but partly to the positive. 
In the case of strontium, all the lines leave the flame, but in the 
other cases only a limited number. In spite of the strong field 
in the spark, only the lines with a small exciting potential (small 
hv) appear. The ions are partly produced in the flame and partly 
in the spark. An apparent change in wave-length occurs. 
J. R. P. 


Ionic Equilibria on Metallic Surfaces. H. von EULER 
[with ARviID HEeDELIUS and ZIMMERLUND] (Z. Electrochem., 1922, 
28, 2—6).—An account is given of the sorption of gold, silver, 
and mercury ions on the surfaces of the metals. The method 
consisted in determining analytically the change in the concen- 
tration of solutions of silver nitrate and silver sulphate after they 
had been in contact with metallic silver and gold respectively. 
Similar experiments are described for solutions of mercuric chloride 
in contact with mercury. It is shown that 1 sq. metre of silver 
surface absorbs 0°35 mg. ion from silver nitrate and 0°5 mg. ion 
from potassium chloride solution, whilst the same area of gold 
absorbs 0°063 mg. ion from silver nitrate. A sq. metre of mercury 
surface absorbs 0°004 mg. ion from mercuric chloride solution. 
The results are discussed in connexion with the charge of an electric 
double layer. J. F.S. 


Evidence for the Existence of Homogeneous Groups of 
Large Ions. P. J. Nowtan (Physical Rev., 1921, 18, 185—198).— 
Using, as did Blackwood (ibid., 1920, 16, 85), the Zeleny method 
for the measurement of the mobilities of ions, instead of that 
previously employed by McClelland and Nolan (Proc. Roy. Irish 
Acad., 1919, 35, [A], 1, and previous papers), evidence has been 
adduced to confirm the author’s original statement that when 
large ions are produced in air in various ways, the ions can be 
divided into a number of groups, each group having a definite 
mobility. It is considered that Blackwood’s negative results 
were due to ions changing from group to group when the time 
spent in the measuring chamber is relatively long. A. A. E. 


The Scattering of Electrons by Nickel. C. Davisson and 
C. H. Kunsman (Science, 1921, 54, 522—524)—When a nickel 
target is bombarded by a stream of electrons, there is observed, 
besides the emission of slowly moving secondary electrons char- 
acteristic of all metals, an appreciable emission of electrons of higher 
speed. After experimental and mathematical examination of 
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the phenomenon, it is suggested that the sharp deflexions experi- 
enced by these scattered electrons must result from their pene- 
tration into the atomic structure and their deflexion by the strong 
field which they encounter. A. A. E. 


Dielectric Constants of some Esters at Low Temperatures. 
L. C. Jackson (Phil. Mag., 1922, [vi], 43, 481—489).—A method 
is described for the determination of the dielectric constants of 
solid and liquid substances by the use of triode valve circuits. 
The results, with a frequency of 4-7 x 10° per second, were, at the 
absolute temperatures indicated, as follows: methyl formate, 
2-56 at 78-65°; ethyl formate, 2-40 at 81-3°; n-propyl formate, 
2-39 at 79-5°; n-butyl formate, 2-43 at 78-7°; methyl acetate, 
2-58 at 77-3°; ethyl acetate, 2-48 at 79-15°; n-propyl acetate, 
2-42 at 80-9°; n-butyl acetate, 2-41 at 77-6°. The values are 
smaller than those found at the ordinary temperature (5 to 9). 
The acid radicle apparently contributes but little to the value of 
the dielectric constant. The dielectric constant of n-butyl acetate 
increases linearly with decrease of temperature to the melting point 
at which there is a sudden fall, followed by a very gradual rise as 
the temperature is still further lowered. J. R. P. 


Conductivity of Concentrated Solutions of Sodium and 
Potassium in Liquid Ammonia. CHARLES A. Kraus and 
Water W. LucassEe (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 2529— 
2539).—The specific conductivity of solutions of sodium and 
potassium in liquid ammonia at its boiling point (—33-5°) has been 
measured for concentrations from 0-6N to saturated solutions. It 
is shown that as the concentration increases, the specific conduc- 
tivity increases enormously, reaching the values 0-5047 x 104 and 
0-4569 x 10* for saturated solutions of sodium and _ potassium 
respectively. The specific conductivity of solutions of sodium and 
potassium at the same equivalent concentration is very nearly 
the same. The equivalent conductivity of saturated solutions of 


sodium and potassium in liquid ammonia is of the same order of | 


magnitude as that of such metals as strontium and iron. The 
solubility of sodium and potassium in liquid ammonia at its boiling 
point has been found to be 5-367 and 4-866 mols. of ammonia per 
atom of sodium and potassium respectively. The general result 
of the work is the furnishing of further evidence in support of the 
hypothesis that the conduction process in metals consists in a 
motion of negative carriers of sub-atomic dimensions, which carriers 
are identical for all metals. J.F.S. 


Potentials at the Junctions of Univalent Chloride Solutions. 
Duncan A. Macinnes and Yu Liane Yeu (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 
1921, 43, 2563—2573).—Using a slightly modified form of Lamb 
and Larson’s flowing junction apparatus (A., 1920, ii, 347) the 
contact potentials of the type, MCI|M’Cl, in which M and M’ 
are either hydrogen or an alkali metal (lithium, sodium, potassium, 
cesium, or ammonium) have been determined. The measurements 
were made at 25° and were for solutions of equal concentrations. 
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Tables of results of all possible combinations are given for the 
concentrations 0-1N and 0:01N, and the values compared with 
those calculated by Lewis and Sargent’s formula (A., 1909, ii, 369). 
In all cases reproducible values were obtained, within a few 
hundredths of a millivolt. The Lewis and Sargent form of Planck’s 
original equation H,=RT'/F log, Ac/Ae’ expresses the results for 
most of the cases studied and gives a qualitative agreement in all 
cases. The experimentally determined potentials can, however, 
be obtained from the differences between numbers which are 
characteristic for each ion at each concentration. This is equivalent 
to the expression given above, except that for the lithium and 
potassium ions, values of A which are slightly different from those 
obtained from conductivity measurements would have to be used. 


J.F.S. 


A Quick Acting Hydrogen Electrode. P. J. Motonry (J. 
Physical Chem., 1921, 25, 758—761).—A new form of hydrogen 
electrode is described. The electrode consists of a short length 
of platinum wire sealed into the end of a glass tube and projecting 
4 mm. from the end; the tube should have an internal diameter 
of about 4 mm. A loop of 1 mm. diameter glass rod is sealed to 
the end of the tube so that the platinum wire occupies the centre 
of the loop. A glass tube, of slightly greater diameter than the 
electrode tube, blown into the form of a bell at one end and having 
a bulb a little higher up which is pierced near the top by a small 
hole, fits over the electrode tube and is kept in position by a piece 
of rubber tube. The platinum wire is platinised in the usual way. 
The object of the electrode is to ensure a rapid equilibrium between 
the hydrogen in the platinum and the hydrogen ion in the solu- 
tion. To use the electrode it is drawn up the tube until the wire 
and glass loop are in the middle of the bulb in the jacket tube and 
the whole is immersed in the liquid to be measured until the tube 
connecting the bell and bulb is filled, then the electrode is pushed 
down until the wire and loop are in the bell, hydrogen is admitted 
under the bell, and the whole adjusted so that the wire is sur- 
rounded by hydrogen whilst the lower end of the loop just dips 
into the main bulk of the liquid. In this way only a small volume 
of liquid, namely, that held in the loop, has to be saturated with 
hydrogen and be in equilibrium with the wire. Equilibrium values 
are rapidly reached with this electrode. J. F.S. 


Behaviour of a Non-attackable Electrode in the Process 
Leading to the ilibrium 3HNO, — 2NO+HNO,+H,0. 
Atrons Kiemenc (Z. Elektrochem., 1922, 28, 55, 56); H. Pick 
(ibid., 56—57).—Polemical; cf. A., 1920, ii, 409; 1921, ae 


Overvoltage on Electrodes and its Connexion with the 
Hydration of Ions. N. IscariscHev and SopHIE BERKMANN 
(Z. Elektrochem., 1922, 28, 40—47).—The decomposition voltage 
of N- and N/10-solutions of sulphuric acid and the sulphates of 
rubidium, aluminium, potassium, ammonium, sodium, lithium, 
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magnesium, zinc, copper, manganese, and nickel has been determined 


and the values have been compared with the degree of dissociation, |. 


the surface tension, the molecular hydration and the ionic hydration. 
It is shown that there is only one break in the anode current- 
voltage curve, and this is attributed to the discharge of the SO,” ion: 


The results show that the surface tension is in no way related to ]. 


the discharge potential of the anion (#); the degree of dissociation 
also stands in no direct relationship to the value of #; in some 
cases it is found that an increase in the value of the degree of 
dissociation is accompanied by an increase of HZ. It is concluded, 
therefore, that the discharge voltage is dependent on the velocity 
of the anode process, that is, a lower potential will be required for 
decomposition the greater the velocity of the anode process. To 
investigate the cause of the difference in the velocity of the anode 
process in different cases, the authors have compared the value 
of # with the hydration of the molecules and the ions. It is shown 
that there is no connexion between the value of # and the number 
of molecules of water combined with the molecules of the electro- 
lyte. The more hydrated the kations the smaller is the decom- 
position voltage found to be, and since the more hydrated the 
kation the less hydrated is the anion, it follows that the lower 
is the potential required to discharge it. The anode process is 
expressed by the scheme, (a) SO,” +2@=S0,; (b) SO,=SO,+0; 
(c) Na,SO,(H,O), — 2Na(H,O)¢,+S80,’(H,0),, ; (d) SO,” (H,O)», = 
SO,”-+mH,0. The cause, therefore, of the retardation of the 
anode process is the insufficiently rapid formation of SO,’ ions 
from the hydrate. It is shown that there is a definite periodicity 
between the value of # and the atomic weight of the kation. 
mn F. S. 


Influence of Colloids on Overvoltage. N. IscariscHEv 
and SOPHIE BERKMANN (Z. Elektrochem., 1922, 28, 47—50).—The 
discharge potential of the hydrogen ion on copper, silver, and 
platinum cathodes has been measured in 2N-sulphuric acid con- 
taining various concentrations of gelatin (0O—6%). It is shown 
that the nature of the cathode has no influence on the discharge 
potential. The value of this quantity at 18° rises to a maximum 
with increase in the gelatin concentration and then commences to 
fall. There is a corresponding increase in the anode discharge 
voltage with increase in the gelatin concentration. The change 
is explained as due to the formation of a complex between the 
hydrogen ion and the gelatin which is slowly decomposed at the 
electrode (see preceding abstract). The maximum potential repre- 
sents the point where all the ions have combined with gelatin 
and a calculation based on an approximate value of the molecular 
weight of gelatin shows that a complex consisting of one hydrogen 
ion and 1173 molecules of gelatin is formed. J. F. 


Free Energy of Dilution and the Activities of the Ions of 
Potassium Bromide in Aqueous Solutions. J. N. PEARCE 
and Harry B. Harr (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 2483—2492).— 
Measurements of the 2.M.F. of cells of the type Ag|AgBr,KBr(c)| 
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KHg: have been made for various concentrations (c=2-0—0-001N) 
at 25°, 30°, and 35°. The decrease of free energy and the decrease 
in heat content attending the reaction in these cells have been 
calculated. The free energy decrease accompanying the transfer of 
| mol. of potassium bromide from various concentrations (c) to 0-10.N 
have also been calculated. The #.M.F. of concentration cells with 
ion transference of the type Ag|AgBr,KBr(c,)|KBr(c,),AgBr|Ag 
and of concentration cells without ion transference of the 
types Ag|AgBr,K Br(c,)|KHg,—Hg,K|KBr(c,),AgBr| Ag and 
KHg,|K Br(c,),AgBr| Ag—Ag|AgBr,KBr(c,)|Hg,K have been deter- 
mined and from these values the transport number of the potass- 
ium ion has been calculated. The results show that dilution has 
very little influence on the transport number of potassium and 
there is only a very gradual increase with increasing dilution, whilst 
the effect of temperature is practically negligible between 25° and 
35°. ‘The decrease of free energy and heat content accompanying 
the transference of 1 mol. of potassium bromide from a concentra- 
tion c, to a concentration cy have been calculated. The activity 
coefficients of the bromide ion have been calculated and a com- 
parison made of the activity coefficients of the chloride and bromide 
ions. For all concentrations up to 0-5N, the activity coefficients 
of these two ions are practically equal. J. F.S. 


Electro-chemical Behaviour of Metallic Conducting Com- 
pounds. G. TammMann (Z. Elektrochem., 1922, 28, 36—40).— 
A discussion on the electromotive behaviour of compounds which 
exhibit a metallic conductivity. It is shown that of the five cobalt 
silicides, only those are attacked by acids which contain more 
than one atom of cobalt to one atom of silicon. In the case of the 
lead palladium intermetallic compounds, it is found that they have 
the palladium potential, but if there is an excess of lead over that 
required for the formation of a compound in the lead palladium 
alloy the mixture shows the lead potential. A number of other 
cases are cited and discussed. J.F.S. 


Activity Coefficients and Colligative Properties of Electro- 
lytes. Herpert 8S. Harnep (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 
252—267).—A theoretical paper in which on the basis of the em- 
pirical equation log F,’=«’c—’c™ (A., 1920, ii, 664) which connects 
the activity coefficient of an electrolyte with the molecular con- 
centration at a given temperature, and Duhem’s equation, equa- 
tions are derived for calculating the vapour pressures of solutions 
at this temperature. The validity of the above equation has been 
rigorously tested, and it is found to hold for all electrolytes over 
the whole range where data were examined with the exception 
of sulphuric and hydrochloric acids. In these cases, it holds up 
to a concentration 3M. The activity coefficients of solutions of 
hydrochloric acid, sodium chloride, and potassium chloride have 
been investigated and the values of the parameters of the above 
equation for these electrolytes and others have been collected and 
tabulated, from which the vapour pressures and osmotic pressures 
of their solutions may be calculated. It is suggested that the 
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equation and method employed here, although empirical and ay 
approximation, will prove useful in testing the consistency and 
accuracy of activity data and also will be of service in organising 
the colligative data of concentrated solutions. J. F.S. 


Ghosh’s Theory of Electrolytic Solutions. CuHar.Les A 
Kraus (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 2514—2528).—A theoretical 
paper in which the hypothesis of electrolytic solutions put forward 
by Ghosh (T., 1918, 113, 449, 627, 777, 790) is discussed. Ghosh’s 
equation expressing the conductivity of solutions of electrolytes 
as a function of the concentration is compared with the experi. 
mental values in aqueous and non-aqueous solutions. On plotting 
the values of log A against those of the cube root of the concentra. 
tion, the experimental points lie on a curve which is concave toward 
the axis of concentration. If Ghosh’s equation were applicable, 
the points should lie on a straight line. The deviation of the 
points from a linear relation is consistent throughout, and cannot 
be accounted for by errors in the original observations. It is 
held that in its present form Ghosh’s hypothesis does not satis- 
factorily account for the properties of solutions of electrolytes. 
The postulates and assumptions on which the hypothesis is based 
are discussed and several inconsistencies indicated. The use of 
Maxwell’s law for the distribution of velocities and Clausius’s virial 
theorem to systems of charged particles is open to serious objections. 

J. F.S. 


Distribution of Thermal Energy in the Quadrivalent 
Chlorides of Carbon, Silicon, Titanium, and Tin. WENDELL 
M. Latimer (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 90—97).—The specific 
heats of carbon, silicon, titanium, and tin tetrachlorides have been 
measured from the temperature of liquid air to 298° Abs., and, in 
addition, the specific heat of carbon tetrachloride was measured 
at still lower temperatures down to 39-1° Abs., in order to deter- 
mine the whole specific heat curve for these compounds. The 
following values of C,M/5 are recorded: Carbon tetrachloride, 
solid I, 39-1°, 0-60; 40-7°, 0-65; 63-8°, 2:05; 79-6°, 2-81; 91-0°, 
3°40; 99-5°, 3-60; 199-5°, 5-84; 208-0°, 5:90; solid II, 229-4°, 
6-20; 235-6°, 6-25; 238-0°, 6-77; liquid, 253-8°, 6-40; 265-1°, 
6-30; and 290°, 6-34. Silicon tetrachloride, solid, 77-4°, 3-60; 
86-6°, 3°83; 94-8°, 4-14; 131-3°, 4-80; 168-6°, 5-68; 181-0°, 5-95; 
liquid, 208-8°, 6-74; 294-3°, 6-94. Titanium tetrachloride, solid, 
86-7°, 4:26; 92-8°, 4-40; 194-6°, 6-19; 231-8°, 6-31; 247-7°, 6-21; 
liquid, 251-6°, 7-26; 294-3°, 7-32. Tin tetrachloride, solid, 89-0°, 
4-59; 95-9°, 4-71; 161-2°, 5-89; 200-7°, 6-33; 227-3°, 6-62; liquid, 
266-1°, 756; 294-0°, 7-86. All temperatures are in absolute degrees. 
The heat of transition of solid I to solid II in the case of carbon 
tetrachloride at 224-6° Abs. is 7-10—7-19 cal./gram. The heat of 
fusion has been determined as follows: carbon tetrachloride, 
4-1—4-22 cal./gram at 249°; silicon tetrachloride, 10-85 cal./gram 
at 203-3°; titanium tetrachloride, 11-77 cal./gram at 248-0°, and 
tin tetrachloride 8-38—8-42 cal./gram at 239-9°. The entropy, 
So9g, of each of the compounds at 298° Abs. and the entropy change 
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in the formation, AS,.,, of each compound from its elements 
have been calculated. The following values are recorded: carbon 
tetrachloride, Sy9,, 49-06, AS 9,, —50-84; silicon tetrachloride, 
Sos, 56°43, ASgog, —48-27; titanium tetrachloride, S,9,, 59-51, 
ASssg, —47-09; tin tetrachloride, Syog, 61-84, ASooe, — 48-66. . 


Relation between Statistical Mechanics and Thermo- 
dynamics. Ricuarp C. Totman (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 
44, 75—90).—A theoretical paper in which the relationship between 
statistical mechanics. and thermodynamics is investigated by a 
method which is based, like that of Boltzmann and Planck, on a 
consideration of the arrangement of the elements or molecules of 
asystem. Instead, however, of arbitrarily defining entropy by the 
equation S=k log W as do Planck and Boltzmann, an attempt is 
made to discover a statistical mechanical quantity which has the 
same derivatives with respect to energy, volume, and number of 
molecules as does the thermodynamic quantity entropy. In this 
way, an expression for entropy is developed which differs from 
that of Planck by an additive term; it is further shown that the 
addition of such a term is necessary in order that the derivative 
of the entropy of the system with respect to number of molecules 
shall have its correct value. The equation thus developed has the 
form S=(Ne—Ny)/7, in which N is the number of molecules, 
« has a significance defined below, and 7’ is the temperature. In 
connexion with the derivation of the above expression, it is shown 
that the quantity « occurring in the Maxwell-Boltzmann dis- 
tribution law dN=Ce-</'? dg, . . . dp, must be taken, not as the 
energy of a molecule having co-ordinates and momenta falling in 
the region dq, . . . dp,, but rather as the rate of increase in the 
total energy of the system per molecule added in the region 

1 - - - dp, when the system is in its configuration of maximum 
probability. These two quantities are the same for dilute gases, 
but for concentrated systems may be quite different. Hence the 
new methods introduced may be of considerable importance in 
dealing with the properties of imperfect gas or rather concentrated 


j systems. It is pointed out that the equations developed which 


connect the statistical mechanical quantities with thermodynamic 
quantities do not agree with the equations of Marcelin and Adams 
(A., 1915, ii, 328; 1921, ii, 628). J.F.S. 


Relation between Entropy and Probability. Integration 
of the Entropy Equation. Grorce A. Linuart (J. Amer. Chem. 
Soc., 1922, 44, 140—142).—Two equations are deduced which 
express the change of specific heat of an element or compound 
with the entropy. The equations are based on the assumptions 
that the change depends on the probability of the ‘‘ randomness ”’ 
of the individual particles, the certainty that particles will have a 
fixed position at the point of zero kinetic energy, and the zero 
probability that this condition persists at high temperatures. The 
equations deduced are tested by means of recently published work 
on the specific heat of copper when a good agreement between the 
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observed and calculated values of the specific heat over the range 
14°51—390°0° Abs. is found. J.F.S. 


Latent Heats of Fusion. I. Benzophenone, Phenol, and 
Sulphur. (Mrs.) K. Stratton and J. R. Partineton (Phil. 
Mag., 1922, [vi], 43, 436—446)—The following values of the 
latent heats of fusion, in gram-calories per gram, were measured 
at the melting points by electrical heating: benzophenone, 21°70; 
phenol, 29°06; sulphur (monoclinic), 8°85. In a theoretical dis. 
cussion, it is suggested that intramolecular vibrations as well as 
rotations are indicated in the case of some, liquid molecules. 

J. R. P. 


The Freezing Points of Pure Organic Liquids as Thermo- 
metric Constants at Temperatures below 0°. JEAN TimMer- 
MANS, (MLLE) H. van DER Horst, and H. KAMERLINGH ONNES 
(Compt. rend., 1922, 174, 365—367).—The following organic liquids 
have been carefully purified and their boiling points, densities, and 
freezing points accurately determined, so that these constants may 
be used as references by working with specimens kept in sealed 
tubes. All boiling points are given at 760 mm. pressure, and f. p. 
is the freezing point obtained under conditions where the thermo- 
dynamic equilibrium between the liquid and crystalline phases 
can be maintained for a long time to within 0°01°. 

Carbon tetrachloride, b. p. 76°75°; d{1°63255; f. p. —22°9°; 
chlorobenzene, b. p. 132°00°; d{1:12795; f. p. —45°2°; chloro- 
form, b. p. 61°2°; d{} 152635; f. p. —63°5°; ethyl acetate, b. p. 
77°15°; d{ 0°92450; f. p. —83°6°; toluene, b. p. 110°70°; d} 
0°88445; f. p. —95°1°; carbon disulphide, b. p. 46°25°; d% 1:29270; 
f. p. —111°6°; ethyl ether (stable form), b. p. 34°60°; d{ 0°73625; 
f. p. —116°3°; (unstable form), f. p. —123°3°; methylcyclohexane, 
b. p. 100°3°; d{0°78640; f. p. —126°4°; isopentane, b. p. 27°95°; 
di 0°63950; f. p. —159°6°. W.G. 


Hydration of Ions. S. Ascuxenasi (Z. Elektrochem., 1922, 
28, 58—59).—-A theoretical paper in which Fajans’s treatment of 
the hydration of ions (Naturwiss., 1921, 729) is discussed and a 
possible connexion with the known irregularities in the vapour 
pressure curves of aqueous solutions of electrolytes suggested. 

J. F.S. 


A Receiver for Fractionation in a Current of Gas or under 
Reduced Pressure. T. 8. WHEELER and E. W. Briair (J. Soc. 
Chem. Ind., 1922, 41, 59—607T).—The device consists essentially: 
of an upper and a lower receiver connected together through a 
two-way tap which makes the connexion alternatively with the 
top or bottom of the upper receiver. In the former case, the 
vacuum is maintained in, or the gas is passed through, the upper 
and lower receivers, whilst the distillate collects in the upper re- 
ceiver. When it is desired to collect a new fraction, the two-way 
tap is turned into the second position and the fraction which has 
collected in the upper receiver passes into the lower one, which is 
then detached, another put in its place, and evacuated (if neces- 
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sary), and the distillation continued with the two-way tap in the 
first position as before. If it is desired to keep the distillate out 
of contact with air, the lower receiver is provided with inlet and 


il. Foutlet taps, which are turned off before detaching it from the 


apparatus, and the liquid thus remains enclosed in the inert atmo- 
sphere in which it was distilled. G. F. M. 


Comparison of the Linking of Carbon Atoms in Graphite 
and in Aromatic Hydrocarbons. J.P. Wisaut (Rec. trav. chim., 
1922, 41, 96—102).—A theoretical paper based on the work of Fajans 
(A., 1920, ii, 354), and criticising the theory put forward by von 
Steiger (A., 1920, ii, 355) that the linking of the carbon atoms in 
aromatic hydrocarbons is, from the point of view of energy, equiva- 


lent to the linking in graphite. H. J. E. 


Atomic Linkings in the Carbon Compounds. I. and II. 
Hans BEuTLER (Z. anorg. Chem., 1921, 120, 24—30, 31—47).— 
I, Assumptions that periodic oscillations of melting points.and boil- 
ing points in homologous series are due to heteropolar linking of the 
carbon atoms in the chain (cf. Cuy, A., 1921, ii, 429), are shown 
to be untenable, on account of the non-dissociation of the carbon 
compounds. The heats of combustion also vary in an oscillatory 
manner in homologous series, and this may be explained by con- 
sidering the lattice-energy of the crystal structure. Compounds 
with an even number of carbon atoms probably have a more highly 
symmetrical lattice than those with an odd number, and as a result 
they have higher melting points and lower heats of combustion. 
Even in liquids, a kind of potential lattice structure probably 
exists, and influences the periodically varying physical properties. 
As the critical temperature is approached, the influence of the 
lattice is weakened by the strong thermal forces and the differences 
between odd and even members of the series disappear. 

The electron structure of stable ions such as the Cl’ or SQ,” ion 
is discussed, and it is shown that ion formation is due to the splitting 
of a compound into parts each of which has an electron structure 
similar to that of a noble gas, with an outer shell of eight electrons. 
(This is identical with the Lewis-Langmuir theory, to which, how- 
ever, no reference is made.) The structure of a non-dissociating 
substance of the type of Pt(NH,),Cl, is probably such that the 
co-ordinated groups are attached tetrahedrally to the central 
atom; in the electron system, the central atom is surrounded by 
eight electrons forming the corners of a cube, four edges of which 
are. common each to one edge of the electron cubes of one of the 
co-ordinated groups. The possibility of two isomerides is at once 
apparent in this arrangement. 

II. In the preceding section it was shown that isomerism is 
possible in the compound of the formula Pt(NH,),Cl,; this is due 
to the fact that free rotation about the central Pt atom is inhibited 
probably by directing forces from the inner layers of electrons in 
the Pt atom. In carbon compounds CR,R,R,R, free rotation is 
possible, since only two electrons are contained within the shell of 
eight electrons and restraining forces are absent. The electron 
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structures of methane, its halogen substitution products, ethylene, 
acetylene, and aromatic hydrocarbons are discussed. The methane 
molecule is represented by a central carbon nucleus surrounded by 
four electrons and four hydrogen nuclei arranged tetrahedrally at the 


eight corners of a cube with the other four electrons between the. 
carbon and hydrogen nuclei. In CH,(if 


H there are fourteen electrons, two of which 
,20°"0.  |.0**0. are common to the eight surrounding the 

oO Oo o carbon atom and the eight surrounding 
sé C] : thechlorine atom. Diagrammatically the 
oO oO 0 electron structure can be represented thus, 
**o..0°° ‘*0+-0° Where the electrons of the outer shell ate 

H represented by small circles. In ethylene 


it is supposed that the eight electrons 
which are not situated directly between the hydrogen and carbon 
nuclei, revolve in an elliptical path of which the major axis is 
parallel to the C—C axis. The observed paramagnetism attributed 
to the double bond confirms this view. The electron structural 
formula for benzene shows three electrons between each pair of 
adjacent carbon atoms. In naphthalene, three electrons are shown 


between each pair of adjacent carbon atoms except between the]. 


carbons common to both rings, where there are only two. Reduc- 
tion to 1 : 4-dihydronaphthalene, however, converts one ring into 
a true benzene ring, and a true ethylenic bond appears between 
the carbon atoms 2 and 3 in the other ring. E. H.R 


A Method for Measuring Vapour Densities for the Deter- 
mination of Atomic Weights. A. Macnus and E. Scumip 
(Z. anorg. Chem., 1921, 120, 232—-240).—An apparatus is described 
for the measurement of vapour densities, the distinguishing feature 
of which is the total enclosure of the manometer and measuring 
vessel in a double-walled chamber which can be kept constant at 
the temperature of boiling water. The apparatus was used for 
determining the relation between the pressure p and pu/m7', where 
v is the volume, m the weight of the vapour, and 7’ the absolute 
temperature for benzene and chloroform. Contrary to the results 
of Ramsay and Steele, the relation was found to be truly linear. 
The molecular weights calculated from the results are 78°096 for 
benzene and 119°380 for chloroform, whilst the atomic weight of 
chlorine calculated from these is 35:455, showing that the apparatus 
gives results of a high degree of accuracy. E. H 


Regularities in the Molecular Volumes of Inorganic Com- 
pounds. Fr. A. HENGLEIN (Z. anorg. Chem., 1921, 120, 77— 
84).—It was recently shown by Biltz (A., 1921, ii, 437) that there is 
a linear relationship between the molecular volumes of the halogens 
and of their compounds. This is now shown to be a particular 
case of a more general law that the molecular volumes of certain 
groups of inorganic compounds of like crystalline form bear a 
linear relation to constant magnitudes characteristic of their kations 
or anions. For the halogens, these magnitudes x may be expressed 
by the constants F’ : 0°8525, Cl’: 1:000, Br’ : 1:066, I’ : 1-179, and 
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the magnitudes y for the alkali metals, Li*: 1000, Na’: 1428, 
Kk’: 2°108, Rb’: 2-478. The molecular volumes of the haloids of 
the alkali metals can be calculated from the general equation 
mol. vol.=14°67x . y+0°732-+56'65y—51°60. Cesium is abnormal 
in this series, its constant being smaller than that of rubidium 
although in other series, for example in the sulphates, selenates, 
manganates, and chlorates, it is normal. The cubic haloids of 
copper, silver, and thallium form a good series in which the 
following constants appear, Cu’: 1:00, Ag’: 0°920, Tl": 1-40. Hexa- 
gonal silver iodide does not fit in with the other cubic substances. 
The same law is shown to hold for numerous other isomorphous 
sries containing metals of the second and fourth groups. The 
following density determinations were made: lithium fluoride, 
(*2°597; sodium fluoride, d”* 2°726; potassium fluoride, d'** 
2369. E. H. R. 


The Variation of the Mechanical Properties of Metals and 
Alloys at Low Temperatures. Léon GuiILuteT and JEAN 
CourNoT (Compt. rend., 1922, 174, 384—386).—The hardness and 
resilience of a number of metals and alloys have been measured 
at 20°, —20°, —80°, and —190°. The results show that there is, 
in general, an increase in the hardness with cooling, there being a 
fairly big jump from the value at —80° to that at —190°. Fragility 
at low temperatures is a characteristic of ferrite, the rapidity of the 
fall in resilience as a function of the temperature being greater as 
the ferrite content is higher. Nickel and copper, on the other 
hand, do not lead to fragility and aluminium, if present to any great 
extent, tends to produce a slight increase in the resilience. Pure 
austenite sufficiently rich in nickel does not show fragility at low 
temperatures. Special perlitic steels containing nickel have a high 
fragility in liquid air, but the addition of nickel retards the lowering 
of the fragility with decrease in temperature. 

Measurements of hardness and resilience after a specimen has 
been kept for sixteen hours at —190° and then for twenty-four 
hours at +20° give evidence of a return to normal properties at the 
ordinary temperature. W.G 


Surface Tension of Corresponding States. RicuarD LORENZ 
and W. Herz (Z. anorg. Chem., 1922, 120, 320—328).—The ex- 
pression ys/ye=(1—7';/T,)/(1—T./T x) . (Ve/Vx)** is deduced. T/T; 
and 7',/T, have been shown by Lorenz (A., 1916, ii, 311) to 
be practically constant. According to the best average values, 
T;/T,=0°64, T,./T,=0°44, (V./V;)=0°855, and therefore y;/y-= 
)'578. This was tested on results obtained by Jaeger (A., 1917, 
ii, 33) and figures are given for 89 organic compounds. The 
average value for y;/y. was found to be 0°52, 75% of compounds 
agreeing very closely. Twenty-one inorganic compounds of known 
boiling points gave an average for y;/y-=0°58. Assuming ys/ye= 
0578, the authors have calculated the boiling points of several 
salts. The higher the critical temperature the further does y,/ye 
deviate from the mean. wee. 
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Surface Tension of Aqueous Solutions of Night-blue. RB. p: 


IZAGUIRRE (Anal. Fis. Quim., 1922, 20, 40—55; cf. Traube, A.}s 
1912, ii, 740, 741).—The surface tension of aqueous solutions of 


night-blue of varying concentrations and with the addition of 
different electrolytes was investigated by means of the stalagmo. 
meter. The increase of surface tension with concentration is fairly 
rapid at first, but then slows down. In the experiments with 
addition of electrolytes, it was found that an abrupt fall in surface 
tension to that for pure water took place at the point where coagul- 
ation of the solution occurred. The coagulating power of various 


ions can thus be studied by means of the stalagmometer. Other]! 


physical properties, including the aspect under the ultramicroscope, 
do not show this abrupt change at the point of coagulation. Solu- 
tions purified by dialysis give results analogous to those obtained 
with unpurified material, but the stability of the solutions obtained 
is less, since smaller concentrations of salts are necessary for 
coagulation. 


Theory of Adsorption Processes. A. Eucken (Z. Elektro. 
chem., 1922, 28, 6—16).—A theoretical paper in which the process 
of physical absorption is considered. By physical adsorption is 
understood that adsorption, for example, of argon by charcoal, where 
it is unlikely that the adsorbed molecules are held by the attrac- 
tions of chemical forces. It is shown that the adsorption forces 
are similar to the forces which are responsible for condensation 
phenomena. They are practically independent of the temperature 
and are operative over a relatively small distance which is of the 
same order as the molecular radius. J. F.S. 


Adsorption of Ammonia by Silica Gel. L. Y. DavipHEIsER 
and W. A. Patrick (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 1—8).—A 
continuation of previous work (A., 1920, ii, 417). The adsorption 
of ammonia by silica gels containing respectively 4°98% and 0°33%, 
of water has been determined for a series of pressures at 0°, 30°, 
40°, and 100°. A smaller amount of ammonia is adsorbed by the 
less hydrated gel than by the more hydrated compound, although 
the less hydrated gel is still capable of adsorbing large amounts 
of ammonia. It is shown that the adsorption of ammonia may be 
satisfactorily explained on the basis of capillary condensation, 
provided corrections are made for the amount of gas which dissolves 
in the water. J. F.S. 


Adsorption by Precipitates. V. Adsorption during the 
Precipitation of Colloids by Mixtures of Electrolytes. Harry 
B. WEIsER (J. Physical Chem., 1921, 25, 665—683; cf. A., 1919, 
ii, 269; 1920, ii, 228; 1921, ii, 625)—The precipitation of colloidal 
ferric hydroxide and colloidal arsenious sulphide by the simul- 
taneous addition of pairs of electrolytes, and the adsorption of 
ions during the precipitation of the colloids by mixtures of electro- 
lytes, have been investigated. The precipitation experiments were 
carried out with pairs of the electrolytes, potassium chloride, 
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barium chloride, strontium chloride, potassium oxalate, potassium 
sulphate, and potassium bromate. The adsorption of the oxalate 
jon in the presence of the chloride and sulphate ion respectively 
and the barium ion in the presence of the potassium ion was investi- 
gated. It is shown that the precipitating action of mixtures of 
pairs of electrolytes is approximately additive if the precipitating 
power of each is of the same order of magnitude, but may be far 
from additive if the electrolytes have widely varying precipitating 
power. In the latter case, the action of the electrolytes is antagon- 
istic in the sense that relatively more of each is necessary than 
if the other were absent. In the simultaneous adsorption by solids 
from mixtures of two electrolytes having no common ion, the most 
strongly adsorbed kation and anion are taken up most and the 
other pair least readily ; from mixtures having one common ion the 
oppositely charged ions are each adsorbed less than if the other 
were absent, but the most readily adsorbed ion is displaced the 
least. Factors which influence the precipitating action of mixtures 
of electrolytes are the effect of the presence of each precipitating 
ion on the adsorption of the other and the stabilising action of 
the ions with the same charge as the colloid. The second factor 
is of minor importance with mixtures of electrolytes that have 
similar precipitation values and have stabilising ions in common. 
The precipitating action of mixtures of electrolytes with similar 
precipitating power is additive, since the adsorption of the pre- 
cipitating ions is similar and consequently the adsorption of each 
is affected but slightly by the presence of the other within the 
limits of the precipitation concentration. With mixtures of electro- 
lytes of widely varying precipitating power, the precipitating action 
may be approximately additive when the influence of both factors, 
mentioned above, is small, but may be far from additive when the 
influence of both factors is large. These extreme cases are realised 
experimentally. J.F.S. 


Use of the Water Interferometer as a Pressure Gauge. 
L. van Doren, H. K. Parker, and P. Lorz (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 
1921, 43, 2497—2501).—The Zeiss water interferometer can be 
modified so as to serve as a pressure gauge. The modification 
consists in replacing the two water cells by two brass cells fitted 
with stout plate glass windows at the ends. One cell is filled with 
water at atmospheric pressure and the other with water under 
pressure. On calibrating the instrument, it was found that pressures 
up to sixty atmospheres could be measured. The range of the 
instrument may be increased by inserting a thin glass plate in the 
path of the beam passing through the non-pressure chamber of 
such a thickness that it will compensate for a pressure of sixty 
atmospheres in the other chamber. Thus by means of a series 
of glass plates of different thickness the range of the instrument 
can be extended to almost any pressure. In the calibration of the 
instrument for pressures up to 270 atmospheres at 20° and 30° it 
is found that at the higher temperature the effect of increased 
pressure on the refractive index diminishes. J.F.S. 
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Osmotic Pressures of Concentrated Solutions of Sucrose 
as Determined by the Water Interferometer. Pavut Lom 
and J. C. W. Frazer (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 2501—2507). 
—The authors describe a modification of the method used by 
Frazer and Myrick for measuring the osmotic pressure (A., 1916, 
ii, 603). The principal feature of the new apparatus is the use 
of the water interferometer (preceding abstract) for determin. 
ing the magnitude of the pressures developed. The apparatus 
is a decided improvement on that of Frazer and Myrick, being 
more rapid in action and more trustworthy. Pressures up to 
273 atmospheres have been measured, but the instrument has 
been calibrated up to 330 atmospheres. Pressure measurements 
are recorded for sucrose solutions of concentrations up to saturated 
solutions at 30° and 55°7°. Attention is directed to the results 
of Woods as calculated for vapour-pressure measurements, and it 
is shown that his results (Trans. Faraday Soc., 1915, 11, 29) show. 
ing a decrease in osmotic pressure with rise in temperature in 
concentrated solutions are relatively correct, although his actual 
values for the osmotic pressure appear to be high when compared 
with these direct measurements. J.F.S. 


System : Ammonia-Water as a Basis for a Theory of the 
Solution of Gases in Liquids. Brnsamin S. NEUHAUSEN and 
W. A. Parrick (J. Physical Chem., 1921, 25, 693—720).—A static 
method has been developed for measuring the partial pressure of 
a component of a liquid mixture which has a very small partial 
pressure compared with that of the second component. This 
method has been used to determine the partial pressures of water 
and ammonia solutions at 0°, 20°, and 40° at partial pressures of 
ammonia varying from 1000 mm. to 4000 mm. The measurements 
in the case of ammonia are made to 2—4 mm., and in the case of 
water to 0°08 mm. The solubility of ammonia in water was deter- 
mined at 0°, 20°, and 40° at pressures from 750 mm. to 3600 mm., 
and the densities of the saturated solutions were also measured. 
A theory of the nature of solutions of gases in liquids first advanced 
by Graham has been amplified, and solutions of various gases in 
liquids classified on the basis of some of the physical and chemical 
properties of the gas. The formula V=K(Po/P))’" has_ been 
found to represent the solubility of ammonia, hydrogen chloride, 
sulphur dioxide, and carbon dioxide in water at various tempera- 
tures and pressures. In this formula V is the volume occupied by 
the liquefied gas dissolved per gram of water, Py is the vapour 
pressure, and o the surface tension of the liquefied gas at the tem- 
perature, whilst P is the equilibrium gas pressure. The constant 
K for ammonia has value 0°49 and 1/n the value 0°69. The 
solubility data of hydrogen chloride, sulphur dioxide, and carbon 
dioxide have been plotted according to this formula. J. F.S. 


Change of State of Aggregation and Polymorphism. Kari 
Scuaum (Z. anorg. Chem., 1921, 120, 241—260).—The assumption 
of Ostwald that there is a relatively broad region of metastability, 
below the normal melting point, in which spontaneous crystallisation 
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is impossible, appears unnecessary. On the other hand, it is 
highly improbable that, in a small quantity of liquid in a limited 


_ time, the necessary number of molecules in the correct space-lattice 


orientation to form a nucleus in equilibrium with the liquid at a 
given temperature will ever come together. It is reasonable to 
assume with Ostwald the existence of ‘‘ anisotropic ’’ molecules, 
** iso- 
tropic” molecules and so cause crystallisation. The ageing of a 
liquid by keeping it some time above its melting point, whereby 
the tendency to supercooling is increased, is doubtless due to the 
change of anisotropic molecules into the isotropic form. Aniso- 
tropic molecules probably become associated with one another to 
form space-lattice fragments, and when a crowd of these come 
together they may cause a field of force strong enough to bring 
about the formation of a crystal nucleus. As the temperature 
falls, this process is facilitated through the slowing down of trans- 
latory and rotatory motion, but, on the other hand, the probability 
of the crowding together of anisotropic molecules and space-lattice 
fragments is lessened. 

[With Exir Rirrert.]—The crystallisation process is investi- 
gated statistically by counting the number of nuclei formed when a 
thin film of liquid is allowed to crystallise between microscope slide 
and cover-glass under different conditions. A large number of 
organic substances were used for the purpose. There is a strong 
tendency for the nuclei to form in the outer zone of the cover- 
glass, particularly at the edge, and sometimes they will form again 
and again at a particular spot. The tendency to nuclei formation 
at boundary surfaces, especially a triple boundary such as air- 
glass-liquid, is probably a surface tension phenomenon. The 
number of nuclei formed increases as the temperature is lowered, 
finally reaching a maximum. In these experiments, the melted 
substance was brought suddenly down to the temperature at which 
the nuclei were to be formed. Pressure may cause the develop- 
ment of nuclei. The substances examined (about 200) fall into 
five different types, according to the manner in which they crystal- 
lise; the states of aggregation assumed by crystallisation from 
nuclei are described as radiating, bunching, star-like, tabular, and 
mosaic, E. H. R. 


The K, Doublet, with New Determinations of the Lattice 
Constants of some Crystals. WaLTHER GERLACH (Physikal. 
Z., 1922, 23, 114—120).—When a somewhat coarse powder is 
used in the Debye-Scherrer method, the X, lines appear double. 
A method for the measurement of the fine structure of Réntgen 
lines is described. The lattice constants, in 10-8 cm., of the follow- 
ing crystals were determined : silicon (identical, within the limits 
of error, with ‘‘ amorphous,”’ graphitoidal, and crystalline silicon) : 
5415 (+0°3%) with copper radiation; 5°410 (+0°3%) with nickel 
radiation ; regular zinc blende 5-390 (--0°3°%) with copper radiation ; 
calcium fluoride 5455 (+0°1%) with copper radiation; 5°478 
(+0°2%) with nickel radiation. The doublet distance Ka,—a, 
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was determined with an accuracy of about 3% as 3°842 XU. 
(1 “ X-Unit’’=10-" em.) for copper, and 3°772 X.U. for nickel, 
Bragg’s model for fluorite was confirmed. o. &. ¥, 


Freezing of Hydrosols. A. Lorrermossr (Kolloid Z., 1922 
30, 133).—A complaint that Gutbier (this vol., ii, 142) has used 
the author’s statements in connexion with the influence of freezing 
on sols in a manner opposite to that which the author has intended, 
This has arisen because the author’s statements have not been 
understood in the sense demanded by the context. J. F.S. 


Influence of the Concentration of Colloids on their Pre- 
cipitation by Electrolytes. Harry B. Weiser and Henry 0, 
Nicuoxas (J. Physical Chem., 1921, 25, 742—757).—The precipit- 
ation of colloidal chromic oxide, Prussian blue, ferric oxide, and 
arsenious sulphide of various concentrations by electrolytes with 
precipitating ions of different valency has been investigated. With 


colloidal chromic oxide, Prussian blue, and ferric oxide, the pre-}} 


cipitating values of all electrolytes decrease as the concentration 
of. the colloid decreases, irrespective of the valency of the pre. 
cipitating ion; but the decrease is least marked with electrolytes 
having univalent precipitating ions. With colloidal arsenious 
sulphide, the precipitating value of electrolytes with univalent 
precipitating ions increases as the concentration of the colloid is 
decreased. The manner in which the precipitation value of an 
electrolyte varies with the concentration of colloid is determined 
to a large extent by the relative adsorbability of the precipitating 
ion and the stabilising ion. If the adsorption of the stabilising 
ion of an electrolyte is negligible and the adsorption of the pre- 
cipitating ion is very large, the precipitation value varies almost 
directly with the concentration of the colloid. This condition 
may be realised experimentally with electrolytes which have 


tervalent and quadrivalent ions which precipitate in extremely |’ 


low concentration. If the adsorption of the stabilising ion of an 
electrolyte is appreciable, the precipitating value is increased. 
This effect is more pronounced the greater the dilution of the 
colloid, since the decreased opportunity both for the collision and 
the coalescence of particles combines to render the colloid propor- 
tionately more stable so that relatively more of the precipitating 
ion must be added for complete coagulation. The influence of 
adsorption of the stabilising ion is more marked with electrolytes 
having univalent precipitating ions which precipitate only in very 
high concentration. Under these conditions, the precipitation 
value decreases much less sharply than under the conditions obtain- 
ing when the stabilising ion is only slightly adsorbed, and may even 
increase as the concentration of the colloid is decreased. The 
laws put forward by Burton and Bishop (A., 1921, ii, 176) in con- 
nexion with the variation in the coagulative power of ions with 
the concentration of the disperse phase are shown to be quite 
limited in their applicability. The hypothesis of Kruyt and van 
der Spek (A., 1919, ii, 498) on the nature of the process of coagul- 
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ation is inadequate, since it fails to take into account the influence 
of the stabilising ions of electrolytes. J. F. S. 


Relation of Anomalous Osmosis to the Swelling of Colloidal 
Material. F. E. Barrecyt and L. B. Sms (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 
1922, 44, 289--299).—The authors discuss some seven hypotheses 
put forward previously to account for the swelling of colloids, and 
find none of them is applicable to all cases of swelling. The 
relationship of the swelling of gels to the osmotic effects is con- 
sidered, and as a working hypothesis it is assumed that a gel may 
be considered as composed essentially of a framework of membranes 
and that the hypothesis which accounts for the flow of a liquid 
through membranes also accounts to a certain extent for the flow 
of a solution into a cellular gel. The view is held that swelling 
is the result of imbibition together with the operation of effects 
which produce anomalous osmosis. It would therefore follow that 
in swelling the tendency for normal osmosis is always operative, 
solution in the membrane may take place in some instances, forces 
of attraction and repulsion are operative, capillarity plays a part, 
negative or positive adsorption of solute may have an effect, 
electrical effects due to electrical orientation of the system may 
enter in, and swelling unaccompanied by electrical effects may 
occur, as with solutions of non-electrolytes with some gels. For 
the purpose of comparing anomalous osmotic effects with swelling 
effects, a series of osmotic pressures using parchment membranes 
and a series of swelling experiments using Laminaria have been 
carried out with solutions of potassium citrate (0°05M), sodium 
hydroxide (0°0001N), hydrochloric acid (0°0001)), and aluminium 
chloride (0°05M). The results show that those solutions which 
exhibit a negative osmotic tendency with parchment produce a 
swelling effect with Laminaria, and those which have a positive 
osmotic tendency produce a shrinking of the Laminaria. A further 
series of experiments with solutions of various electrolytes of 
several concentrations confirms the foregoing results. In all cases, 
the osmosis—concentration curves have the exactly opposite form 
to those of the concentration-swelling curves. J. F. S. 


Lecture Experiment. Protective Colloids. J. NEwTon 
FRIEND (Nature, 1922, 109, 341).—It appears to be a general law 
that protective colloids or organic emulsoids tend to retard the 
velocities of such reactions, whether chemical or physical, as 
involve a change of state in one or more of the components. 
Examples of such retardation, the rate of which conforms in many 
cases to the requirements of the adsorption law, are to be found 
in the solution of metals in acids, corrosion in neutral media, 
solution and precipitation of salts, and replacement of one metal 
by another. An illustration is afforded by the precipitation of 
mercuric iodide from solutions of mercuric chloride and potassium 
iodide, the unstable yellow form first precipitated ordinarily turning 
rapidly into the more stable red variety. In the presence, however, 
of 1% of gelatin, after a momentary formation of colloidal mercuric 
iodide, a fine, canary-yellow precipitate is produced, and remains 
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practically unchanged for half ‘an hour or more. The slow changefmy 
to the red variety is markedly accelerated by sunlight. A. A. E. feonc 


Pure Aniline and Water Emulsions. Suantr Swarvp, wi. 


BuHaTNaGaR (J. Physical Chem., 1921, 25, 735—741).—The rate rlyc 
of coagulation of aniline-water emulsions by potassium chloride, prO} 
sodium chloride and sulphate, barium, strontium, chromium, and 
aluminium sulphates has been investigated at 46°. The results§ C 
show that in general the precipitating power of electrolytes is§’4™ 
the same as in the case of many sols, tervalent ions being more ible 
effective than bivalent ions and these more so than univalent ions, 
The order of the precipitating efficiency of the kations is given 
as Al>Cr>Ba>Sr>K>Na. The effect of dilution on the 
emulsions is to increase the time required for precipitation ; thus 
an emulsion which is normally precipitated in ten minutes byf 
barium chloride requires eighteen minutes seven seconds when 
diluted by an equal volume of water saturated with aniline, and 
when again diluted by the same volume of saturated water 
forty minutes. J. F.S. 


The Detergent Power of Soap Solutions. R. T. A. Mrzs§, 
(Chem. Weekblad, 1922, 19, 82—85).—The conception of Martin§ 
Fischer of a soap solution as a two-phase system is inadequate, 
since it does not exclude other gels, for example, gelatin solutions. }” 
Similarly, the orientation theory of Langmuir and Harkins does} 
not exclude other substances possessing polarity within the mole-] 
cule. The unique power of soap solutions to stabilise emulsions] 
can be explained by combining the two theories, since only soaps] 
have the necessary polar character within the molecule without 
at the same time having molecules soluble as such in oil and water. \. 
A soap such as sodium palmitate has the reactive sodium ion, 
which tends to confer solubility in water, opposed within the 
molecule to the inert, saturated carbon-hydrogen chain, which} 
tends to confer solubility in oily substances. When such a soap |) 
is intimately admixed with an oily substance and water, it forms} 
a bounding layer between the particles of each, its molecules being } 
orientated with the sodium ion towards the water, the carbon- 
hydrogen chain towards the oil, acting as a layer possessing polar }} 
solubilities; in such a system, surface tension disappears. 

Earthy impurities, such as clays, resemble soaps in stabilising 
water-oil emulsions, being lyophil towards both; in presence of 
soap solution, they are adsorbed by the latter in the bounding 
surfaces between the particles of oily matter and water. 

The detergent power of soaps is therefore primarily a chemical 
property due to the polarity of molecules insoluble as such in oil 
and water. 8. I. L. 


Cellulose Nitrate as an Emulsifying Agent. Harry N. 
Hotmes and Don H. Cameron (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, ¥- 
66—70).—The use of cellulose nitrate as an emulsifying agent has for 
been studied. It is shown that this substance serves as an excel- jper 
lent emulsifying agent in dispersing water or glycerol throughout }wa 
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tmyl acetate, acetone, or other solvents for the nitrate. Visible 
oncentration films of cellulose nitrate were observed round large 
drops of water emulsified in amyl acetate—benzene mixtures. An 


ARUPABincrease in concentration of cellulose nitrate at the acetone— 


ylycerol interface was observed and studied quantitatively. The 


properties of an ideal emulsifying film are discussed. J. F. S. 


Chromatic Emulsions. Harry N. Hotmes and Don H. 


,(UAMERON (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 71—74).—Two immis- 
tible liquids can be emulsified with suitable emulsifying agents, 


uch as cellulose nitrate, to produce a transparent emulsion when 


‘von ihe refractive index of the two phases is the same, and when the 
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lispersive power (nrp—n,-) of the two phases is the same. A 
thromatic (structural colour) emulsion is produced when the 
refractive index of both phases is the same and the dispersive 
power of one phase is much greater than that of the other phase. 


The greater the difference the more intense the resulting colour. 
J. F.S. 


Application of Statistics to Chemical Equilibria. K. F. 
HERZFELD (Physikal, Z., 1922, 23, 95—100; cf. A., 1921, ii, 313).— 
Statistical principles have been applied to chemical equilibria, 
nconnexion with polymorphic substances and equilibria in gaseous 
ystems at low temperatures and at high temperatures. A reason 
s advanced for the good agreement found between experimental 
sults and those calculated by the Nernst approximation formula, 


md it is shown to be probable that the conventional chemical 
“onstant is always about 3. J. F. S. 


Equilibrium in Mixtures of Binary Electrolytes. CHARLES 
4. Kraus (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 48, 2507—2514)—A 
heoretical paper in which it is shown that the isohydric principle, 
when applied to mixtures of electrolytes, leads to a functional 
relationship of the form (C;)?/C,—F(2C;) in which C, is the con- 
vntration of the undissociated fraction, C; the ion concentration, 
SC; the sum of the concentrations of all the negative and positive 
lions in the solution, and F(=C;) any explicit function of the total 
on concentration of the solution. As the concentration of the 
econd electrolyte diminishes, the function P;/C,—F(P;), in which 
; is the ion product, reduces, in the limit, to the same form as 
the function resulting from the isohydric principle. The values 
of the specific conductivity of mixtures of sodium chloride and 
hydrochloric acid as calculated according to this principle are 
shown to furnish a better agreement with the measured values 
han are those on the isohydric principle. J. F. S. 


Partition of Chlorine between Water and a Gaseous Phase. 
.S. Trrov (Nachr. Physik.-chem. Lab. Semsoinsés, 1917, 102—110; 


. from Chem. Zentr., 1921, iii, 1222)—The partition of chlorine at 


20° between water and air containing this gas is given by the 


formula (y—1°748)%x?=(72°52)8, where x is the volume of chlorine 


hout 


per thousand volumes of air and y is the volume dissolved in the 


water under the corresponding partial pressure. For example, : . 
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when x=10 parts per thousand, y=74°27 under a partial pressure 
of 7°6 mm. G. W. R. 


Nature of Secondary Valency. III. Partition Coefficients 


in the System Water-Ethyl Ether. Homer W. Smitu (J. fH, 


Physical Chem., 1921, 25, 605—615, 616—627; cf. A., 1921, ii, 315, 
324).—In the first paper, details are given of the determination 
of the partition coefficient of forty-nine organic acids and fifteen 
organic bases at 25° in the system water-ethyl ether. The results 
obtained from a comparative treatment of these partition coefficients 
in terms of molecular volume are in good agreement with the 
results obtained previously (loc. cit.) in the systems water—xylene, 
and water-chloroform. The results are discussed in connexion 
with the principles laid down in previous papers. The second 
paper is a supplementary note on the method of correction employed 
in the earlier papers. Corrected values for the partition of chloro- 
acetic acid in the system water-chloroform and for a number of 
organic acids and bases in the systems water—ether are given. 


F. S. 


Nature of Secondary Valency. IV. Partition Coefficients 
in the System Glycerol-Acetone. Homer W. Smirn (J. 
Physical Chem., 1921, 25, 721—734; cf. preceding abstract).— 
The partition coefficients of fifty acids, amines, and amine 
acid phthalates have been determined in the system acetone- 
glycerol. The present results are in excellent agreement with 
those obtained in the systems previously investigated (loc. cit.). 
In the present series of experiments, a fact, which has not 
been observed previously, is noted, namely, that under certain 
conditions, concerning the nature of the solvents and the solutes, 
a solute is not distributed, but is concentrated entirely in one or 
other of the solvents. The series constants for the acids and 
amines have the same absolute value in this system, as contrasted 
with the different values found in systems containing water as 
one solvent. Of the substances examined in the system glycerol- 
acetone, benzilic acid, benzoic acid, «@-dibromopropionic acid, 
2: 4-dinitrobenzoic acid, diisobutylamine, salicylic acid, 2: 4 : 6- 
trinitrobenzoic acid, and n-valeric acid pass completely into the 
acetone layer. J. F. S. 


Equilibrium in the Reaction between Sulphur Dioxide 
and Water. F. Russert BicHowsky (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 
1922, 44, 116—132).—The reactions between liquid sulphur and 
aqueous sulphuric acid have been investigated over a wide range 
of conditions. At low concentrations of sulphuric acid, two 
reactions occur simultaneously, namely, (1) Sa,)+2H,SO,(aq)= 
2H,O(liq)+3S0,(gas) and (2) 4Sa,+4H,O(liq)=3H,S(gas)+ 
H,80,(aq). Both reactions are reversible. In the acids of a 
greater molecular fraction than 0°05, and at temperatures up to 
the critical temperature of water, the second reaction becomes 
negligible. Equilibrium pressures for the first reaction have been 
measured for acids of molecular fractions ranging from 0-041 to 
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363 and at temperatures from 527° Abs. to 613° Abs., using an 
apparatus of a new type. The vapour pressures of sulphuric 


acid of various concentrations have been measured. Using these 
and other existing data, the free energy for the reaction Sa)+ 
.2H,S0,(7)=2H,O(gas)+3S80,(gas) has been calculated to be 


31500 cal. at 25° and standard conditions. From the data the 
free energy of both aqueous sulphuric acid and sulphur dioxide 
may be calculated. A new type of apparatus for measuring 


‘equilibrium or vapour pressures of corrosive liquids up to high 


pressures and temperatures is described. This consists of a quartz 
tube contained in a mercury-filled steel bomb which communicates 
with a pressure gauge. The quartz tube is constructed so that 
the material is contained in a chamber at the top; this communi- 
cates through a quartz capillary with a second chamber filled with 
mercury which is in contact with the mercury in the steel jacket. 


- [The upper part of the bomb only is heated. J. F. S. 


Equilibria in the Systems: Carbon Disulphide—Methyl 
Alcohol and Carbon Disulphide-Ethyl Alcohol. E, C. 
McKetvy and D. H. Simpson (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 
l(05—115).—The temperature of complete mutual miscibility of 
mixtures of carbon disulphide with ethyl and methyl alcohols 
respectively have been determined. The critical solution tem- 
perature of the system carbon disulphide—methyl alcohol is 35°7° 
ind the critical concentration is about 85° of carbon disulphide ; 
olid methyl alcohol separates from the layer rich in alcohol at 
-99°6°. The critical solution temperature of the system carbon 


| [lisulphide-ethyl alcohol is —24°4° and the critical concentration 


ibout 83% by weight of carbon disulphide. All mixtures freeze 
it —111°:7°. It is shown that the critical solution temperature 
iffers an extremely sensitive criterion of the purity or changes 
if purity of either component, provided that the other component 
is either pure or of constant composition. Distillation of carbon 
lisulphide from ceresin is shown to remove the impurities and yield 
perfectly pure product. J. F. S. 


The Quaternary System: Ammonium Chloride-Sodium 


Sulphate-Ammonium Sulphate-Sodium Chloride—Water. 


ALBERT CHERBURY Davin Rivett (T., 1922, 121, 379—393). 


Induction Periods in Reactions between Thiosulphate and 
Arsenite or Arsenate. A Useful Clock Reaction. GrorGE 
SHANNON ForBEs, HowarD WILMoT EsTILL, and OSMAN JAMES 
WALKER (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 97—102).—The precipita- 
tion of arsenious sulphide from an acidified solution (acetic acid) 
tontaining sodium thiosulphate and arsenite is preceded by an 
xceedingly sharp and reproducible induction period. The duration 
if the induction period is strictly in inverse proportion to the 
toncentration of thiosulphate and is practically independent of 
the concentration of the arsenite or the acetic acid. Hydrochloric 
«id prolongs the induction periods and is much better for experi- 
nental demonstration of induction periods, of the relationship 
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between concentration and reaction velocity, and of the temperature 
coefficient of the reaction velocity, than the familiar sulphurovs 
acid and iodate reaction. The prolongation of the periods by 
strong acids, the limiting concentrations yielding precipitates 

when arsenates are used, and the speed of precipitation were also} ° 
investigated. J. F.S. = 


The Combustion of Complex Gaseous Mixtures. WILLIAnj«0 st 
PayMAN and RicHARD VERNON WHEELER (T., 1922, 121, 363—)cipiti 
379). titrat 


Oxidation of Nitric Oxide and its Catalysis. CHAR us 
Lator Burpick (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 244—251),— 
The rate of oxidation of nitric oxide by oxygen in the presence fe 
of glass, pumice, pumice impregnated with tungstic acid, nickei|° ) 
oxide, cobalt oxide, nickel, cobalt, and manganese dioxide, platinised 
pumice, platinised asbestos, coke, charcoal, and coconut charcoal, 
has been investigated at temperatures from 0° to 100°. It is 6:4 
shown that the reaction 2NO+0,=2NO, is not catalysed by], . 
ordinary porous material either impregnated or unimpregnated, but 18° a 
that in the presence of the highly absorptive forms of carbon or 
charcoal the rate of the reaction may be accelerated as much as}; 
five hundred times. The presence of water vapour in the gaseous Thi 
mixtures greatly decreases the activity of the charcoal catalysts. 
Increase of temperature above the point at which the aqueous}, 
vapour condenses counteracts this effect to some extent. The 
temperature coefficient of the velocity of reaction for both the 
catalysed and uncatalysed change is generally negative. In the 
presence of water vapour the temperature coefficient of the catalysed 
reaction is apparently positive. This is probably due to the}, 


decreased absorption of water by the catalyst at elevated tem. _ 
peratures. J. F.S. ais 


The Transformation of Ammonia into Carbamide. (.|carba 
Matienon and M. FrésacquEs (Compt. rend., 1922, 174, 455—|ously 
457; cf. A., 1921, ii, 33).—In continuation of previous work (loc.jammc 
cit.), the yields of carbamide from ammonium carbamate at the}which 
equilibrium point at different temperatures are given. Applying|by th 
the law of mass action to the system in equilibrium the authors} In : 
calculate the heat of the reaction to be —6 cal., the experimental|is reac 
value being —7-7. The progress of the reaction with time at/are re 
different temperatures from 130° to 145° has been studied. The/teacti 
curves indicate that the water formed has an effect on the velocity |the re 
of the reaction. The effect of certain catalysts such as thorium poluti: 
oxide, aluminium oxide, kaolin, etc., has been examined. The| 
results indicate that whilst they may accelerate the reaction at) Th 


low temperatures, they are without benefit at about 150°. W.G. Basar 
ion © 


The Processes NH,’CO-ONH,+H,O = (NH,),CO, and)... 
CO,+H,O == H,CO;. Cari FaurnHo.r (Z. anorg. Chem., 1921, \nas d 
120, 85—102).—Experiments on the velocity of the conversion of|,..14 
ammonium carbamate into carbonate indicated that the reaction}, },, 
proceeded first with liberation of carbon dioxide, and this con- by me 


VOL 
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clusion was confirmed by an investigation of the velocity of the 
reaction CO,+H,O == H,CO,. A new method was devised for 
estimating the proportion of hydrated carbon dioxide, that is, 
of carbonic acid, in a solution of the gas. When an aqueous solu- 
tion of carbon dioxide is added to a large excess of ammonia, the 
anhydrous carbon dioxide immediately forms carbamate, which is 
so stable in the concentrated ammonia that there is time to pre- 
cipitate the carbonate as barium carbonate, filter, wash, and 
titrate it. By this method the dissociation constant of carbonic 
acid to H++-HCO,~ was found to be 10~*, against 10°” to 10~* 


‘lfound by Thiel and Strohecker (A., 1914, ii, 361). This method 


was applied to making approximate determinations of the velocity 
of hydration of carbon dioxide in solutions of sodium hydroxide, 
sodium carbonate, and mixtures of carbonate and hydrogen car- 
bonate. At 0°, hydration is immediate in sodium hydroxide solu- 


ition, but in a solution containing Na,CO, : NaHCO, in the ratio 
6:4 only 77% of the carbon dioxide added is hydrated in the 


frst eighty seconds. Hydration is thirteen times as rapid at 
18° as at 0°. Velocity of hydration is inversely proportional to 
hydrogen-ion concentration. By strong acids, carbonic acid is 


‘|immediately dehydrated, but by weak acids much more slowly. 


The same method of analysis was used for investigating the 


‘jdecomposition of ammonium carbamate in acid, aqueous, ammon- 


ical, and alkaline solution. Before analysis, the solutions were 


*/ made alkaline with 0-1 N sodium hydroxide to stabilise the carbamate. 


In aqueous solutions containing ammonia and ammonium chloride, 
the proportion of carbamate present at equilibrium increases with 


|the concentration of either. The equilibrium constant for the 


reaction NH,*CO-O- +H,0 == HCO,~ +NH, at 0° had an average 


‘|value of about 0-34. By even very weak acids, carbamate is 


mmediately decomposed. On adding alkali again, however, some 
carbamate is re-formed, since two reactions proceed simultane- 
ously with nearly the same velocity, carbamate being formed from 


.jammonia and carbon dioxide, and carbonate from carbonic acid, 


which is formed at once by hydration of part of the carbon dioxide 
by the alkali added. 

In a 0-05 mol. solution of carbamate in water at 0°, equilibrium 
isreached in about a day; in a 0-1N-ammonia solution, three days 
are required, in a 0-4N-ammonia solution, ten days; at 18° the 


reaction is twenty times as fast. In sodium hydroxide solution, 


the reaction is much slower, requiring about three days in a 0-1N- 
solution and a month in a 1-0N-solution, at 18°. E. H. R. 


and 


The Velocity of Formation of Barium Peroxide. Nosvus1 
Kasay (Mem. Coll. Sci. Kyoto, 1921, 5, 9—96).—For the investiga- 
lon of the velocity of formation of barium peroxide from barium 
xide and oxygen at high temperatures, 400—625°, a special balance 
as devised, so constructed that the specimen under examination 
bould be weighed at any time, being suspended from one arm of 
the balance, which was totally enclosed and operated from outside 


“py means of magnets. A new type of gas washer was also devised. 
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It consists of a U-tube of glass, one arm being narrow and the 
other expanded into an elongated bulb. The two arms are bridged 
by a narrow glass spiral in such a manner that the gases, entering 
by the narrow arm, bubble through the liquid in the spiral and 
escape at the top of the wide arm, which acts as a reservoir for 
the washing liquid. The velocity curves for the formation of 
barium peroxide were of an unusual form. The greater part of 
the paper is devoted to a mathematical analysis of these curves, 
and it is shown that they may be explained on the assumption 
that the oxide consists of a great number of very small, equal 
spherical particles which begin to react one after another, the 
number of spheres becoming active in unit time being proportional 
to the quantity of peroxide already formed. .H 


The Influence of Protective Colloids on the Corrosion of 
Metals and on the Velocity of Chemical and Physical Change. 
Joun ALBERT NEWTON FRIEND and REECE HENRY VALLANCE 
(T., 1922, 121, 466—474). 


Influence of Temperature on Two Alternative Modes of De- 
composition of Formic Acid. C,N. HinsHetwoop, H. Harrtey, 
and B. Toptry (Proc. Roy. Soc., 1922, [A], 100, 575—581).—The 
thermal decomposition of formic acid has been investigated at 283°, 
and from the results an hypothesis has been formulated in con- 
nexion with the mechanism of the reaction. Sabatier and Mailhe 
(A., 1911, i, 515) have shown that formic acid may decompose 
according to the equations (a) H-CO,H=CO,+H,, (6) H:-CO,H= 
CO+H,0, and (c) 2H*CO,H=H-CHO+CO,+H,0. Assuming that 
in the decomposition certain molecules are activated, either by 
collision with other molecules or by the absorption of quanta of 
radiation, the question arises whether every molecule which possesses 
the necessary critical energy reacts at once or whether, in addition 
to possessing this, it must be in a certain phase. Under the con- 
ditions of the experiments described, only reactions a and b come 
into consideration. If H, and E, are the critical energies for the 
two alternative reactions and JN is the total number of molecules, 
it follows from the kinetic theory that the number of molecules pos- 
sessing these respective energies are N,—=Ne-“/"? and N,=Ne-—“s/"7, 
taking the system as of two degrees of freedom. Then N,/N,= 
e-(A-4)/RT, so that if one mode of reaction is associated with a 


slightly lower critical energy it would predominate very largely] } 


if the number of active molecules were the only factor. Actually 
it is found that although the two alternative modes of decom- 
position of formic acid proceed with the same velocity, yet the 
critical increments are so different that one reaction should pre- 
dominate almost entirely unless a phase restriction is introduced, 
and an interpretation of the phase factor is suggested for this 
case, as follows. The critical increments for the two reactions 
are calculated to Ho o=16000 cal./mol. and Eo ,=28000 cal./mol. 
The numbers of molecules activated for the two reactions are 
proportional to <~—7800/kT and ¢—16000/R7, respectively, that is about 
«10 molecules should yield carbon monoxide for one yielding the 
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dioxide, but since the rates of both reactions are identical a phase 
restriction must govern the reaction yielding the monoxide. If 
the formic acid molecule is assumed to be adsorbed on the glass 
surface by the residual affinity of the carbonyl group, then in the 
case of a sufficiently activated molecule a violent collision between 
the hydrogen- and hydroxyl-groups may occur, and a molecule of 
hydrogen be split off. Although the requisite degree of activation 
may be attained but rarely, nevertheless a high percentage of 
these collisions in activated molecules may result in this type 
of decomposition. On the other hand, for water to be eliminated 
and carbon monoxide left, a high degree of activation is not 
necessary, possibly since the removal of a hydroxyl group, as a 
whole, from an organic compound is a much less profound change 
than the fission of the hydrogen and oxygen, but very few of the 
activated molecules may decompose, because it is necessary to 
await the contingency that the forces holding the hydroxyl and 
hydrogen to the carbon should be weak enough to allow the 
simultaneous “ uncoupling ”’ of the molecule. J. F.S. 


The Replacement of Halogen in 4-Chloro-3-nitrobenzo- 
nitrile and in 4-Bromo-3-nitrobenzonitrile. II. T. J. F. 
MaTTAAR (Rec. trav. chim., 1922, 41, 103—111; cf. this vol., i, 
251; also Conrad, Hecht, and Briickner, A., 1890, 4, 327, and 
1046; A., 1891, 796).—In order to measure the effect of the cyanogen 
group on the replacement of halogen the velocity of reaction of 
l-chloro-2 : 4-dinitrobenzene, 4-chloro-3-nitrobenzonitrile, 1-bromo- 
2:4-dinitrobenzene and 4-bromo-3-nitrobenzonitrile with sodium 
methoxide, with sodium ethoxide, and with sodium phenoxide in 
both ethyl alcohol and methyl alcohol solution has been investi- 
gated. The following conclusions are drawn: (1) the halogen 
atom is more active in the substituted dinitrobenzene than in the 
substituted nitrobenzonitrile, (2) chlorine is more reactive than 
bromine in corresponding compounds, (3) sodium ethoxide reacts 
more quickly than sodium methoxide, (4) the reaction in ethyl 
alcohol.takes place about twice as quickly as that in methyl] alcohol. 

H. J. E. 


The Effect of Temperature and the Concentration of Hydro- 
gen Ions on the Rate of Destruction of Antiscorbutic Vitamin 
(Vitamin-C). V. K. LaMesr, H. L. Camppety, and H. C. SHEr- 
MAN (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 172—181; cf. ibid., 165). 


j| —Using the quantitative method previously described (loc. cit.), 
-| the authors claim to have shown that, under the experimental 


conditions, the velocity of destruction of vitamin-C by heat decreases 


-| with the time and in greater degree than would be expected if the 


reaction followed the unimolecular law, or the square root rule of 


s}] Schutz. The temperature coefficient is of low order, namely, 


Q49(60—80°)=1-23; Qj 9(80—100°)=1-12. The effect of reducing 


.| the hydrogen-ion concentration from py=4:3 to py=5:2—4-9 is 


to increase the destruction during one hour at 100° from 50% to 

about 58%. When the material was made alkaline, p,—10-9—8-3, 

the destruction was 61—65%. If re-acidification after heating in 
10—2 
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alkaline solution was omitted, there was still further destruction, 

if the material was allowed to remain alkaline for five days at 10°. 

The material used as the source of vitamin-C was tomato juice. 
W. G. 


The Influencing of Catalysts and Specifically Active Cata- 
lysts. KE. Ape (Ber., 1922, 55, [B], 322—323).—A final reply 
to Rosenmund and Zetzsche (cf. Abel, A., 1921, ii, 542; Rosen- 
mund and Zetzsche, A., 1921, ii, 320, 392, 393; this vol., ii, 41). 

H. W. 


The Oxygen-Hydrogen Catalysis by the Platinum Metals 
and the Contact Potentials in Presence of Aqueous Electro- 
lytes. K. A. Hormann (Ber., 1922, 55, [B], 573—588).—Since 
previous experiments (A., 1920, ii, 240) were performed with 
platinised porous earthenware tubes, whilst Willstatter and Wald- 
schmidt (A., 1921, ii, 185) employed platinum black, these investi- 
gators are not justified in concluding that their results are incom- 
patible with the views of Hofmann and Zipfel (loc. cit.). In the 
present work, no indication could be discovered of the peroxide- 
hydride, to which Willstatter and Waldschmidt ascribe the favour- 
able effect of oxygen on the catalytic activity of hydrogen (D.R..-P. 
301364, Willstaétter and Waldschmidt, loc. cit.). The volume of 
oxygen occluded by platinised earthenware is shown to be so 
small that any peroxide produced cannot bear any relation to the 
actual effect of oxygen on catalysis, which is rather due to its 
influence on the catalyst surface. At the same time, the small 
amounts of gas adsorbed by porous surfaces render them much 
more suitable than platinum for determinations of variations of 
contact potential during catalysis. Measurements of the potential 
difference between such an electrode and one of platinum in contact 
with hydrogen at atmospheric pressure show that, whether the 
electrolyte be 17% sulphuric acid or 4% sodium hydrogen carbonate 
solution, contacts impregnated with platinum, palladium, or iridium 
in contact with a mixture of hydrogen and oxygen are electrically 
modified in the opposite sense to that of their previous treatment 
(with one or other of the gases), and the more rapidly this occurs 
the more rapidly is water-formation catalysed. The activity 
diminishes on prolonged treatment with hydrogen or, especially 
in the case of palladium, with oxygen. It is improved by repeated 
variation of this treatment, by repeated use with the stoicheio- 
metrical mixture of the gases, and by varying galvanic polarisation. 
Light and moderate temperature changes are much less effective. 
Hydrogen exerts a greater effect on the catalysis potentials with 
increased hydrogen-ion concentration of the electrolyte, whilst 
the reverse is true of oxygen. These results indicate that neither 
pure hydrogen nor hydrogen—oxygen mixtures produce any special 
oxidising or reducing compound on the catalyst surface of the 
kind suggested by Willstatter which determines the potential. 
Direct instantaneous determinations of the effect on the same 
electrode potentials of the addition of hydrogen peroxide show 
that this always acts as a strong oxidising agent, and renders it 
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highly improbable that any peroxide-hydride could exert a strong 
reducing influence, apart from the extreme rapidity with which 
the known peroxides are decomposed by platinum metals. Although 
it is not improbable that hydrogen peroxide is an intermediate 
product in the formation of water, its existence is so transient 
as to elude all attempts to detect it. J. K. 


Atomic Structure. N. Bour (Nature, 1921, 108, 208—209; 
cf. ibid., 1921, 107, 104, 170).—F urther examination of the orbits of 
the electrons postulated in the previous communication has shown 
that the conception of the atom there outlined cannot be reconciled 
with that which assumes the atom to be composed of a number 
of well-defined spherical shells of electrons moving in sharply 
separated regions. The electrons in the atom are still regarded 
as being arranged in groups in such a way that the orbit of every 
electron within a particular group is characterised by the same 
total number of quanta. In proceeding outwards from the nucleus, 
the number of quanta characterising a certain group of orbits is 
larger by one unit than that of the preceding group. The electrons 
of certain sub-groups will also penetrate into the region of the 
orbits of electrons of inner groups, giving rise to group-coupling, 
which is reflected in the stability of the atom. These considerations 


are applied to the cases of the iron group and the rare earths. 
A. A. E. 


A Magnetic Model of Atomic Constitution. J. K. Marsu 
and A. W. Stewart (Nature, 1921, 109, 340)—If the central 
magnetic pole in a tank is maintained at a strength always exactly 
equal and opposite to the combined powers of a number of floating 
magnets, and if the number of the latter corresponds with units 
of atomic weight in various elements, the magnets arrange them- 
selves in two clearly defined and sharply separated groups, termed 
for convenience the nucleus and ring, respectively. It is a remark- 
able coincidence that the series of groupings obtained corresponds 
exactly with Aston’s suggestions regarding the atomic structure of 
a number of elements and isotopes. In the case of boron-il and 
carbon, both nuclei contain six magnets arranged in two pairs of 
concentric triangles, a peculiarity which seems to have some con- 
nexion with certain chemical and physical similarities. A. A. E. 


Correlation of Atomic Structure and Spectra. HaroLp 
8. Kine (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 323—-328).—A theoretical 
paper in which it is shown that Bury’s modification (this vol., ii, 
43) of Langmuir’s hypothesis of the structure of elements is con- 
firmed in addition to the relationship between the atomic diameter 
and the number of electron shells, also by the relationship between 
the atomic number and the number of lines in the are and spark 
spectra, respectively. J. F.S. 


Motion of Electrons in Atoms. J. 8S. TownsEnp and V. A. 
Battery (Phil. Mag., 1922, [vi], 43, 593—600).—It is shown that 
when an electron moving with a velocity of the order of 10° cm. 
per second collides with a molecule of argon it loses only about 
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one ten-thousandth of its energy, whereas previous experiments 
showed that in collision with oxygen, nitrogen, or hydrogen, it 
loses more than 1% of its energy. The mean free path of an 
electron moving with these velocities in argon is about ten times 
that in the other gases at the same pressure. J. R. P. 


Relationship between the Internal Friction and the Chemi- 
cal Constitution of Gases. Harry Scumipt (Z. Elektrochem., 
1922, 28, 50—55).—A theoretical paper in which the author has 
deduced equations by means of which the atomic radius of the 
elements and the mean cross-section of the simpler molecules may 


be calculated. Using the formula r—/4k JM /7xn, in which r is 
the atomic radius, & a constant, M the molecular weight, and 1 
the coefficient of viscosity, the following values of the radii have 
been obtained: oxygen, 1-000; nitrogen, 1-035; hydrogen, 0-752; 
chlorine, 1-491; sulphur, 1-477; bromine, 1-841; helium, 0-795; 
neon, 0-946; argon, 1-336; krypton, 1-553; xenon, 1-794. The 
mean cross-section of a number of simple compound molecules are 
also calculated and tabulated. J.F.S. 


Atomic Radius and Ionisation Potential. Mrcau Nap Sana 
(Nature, 1921, 107, 682—683; cf. Basu, Phil. Mag., 1920, [vil, 
40, 619).—The radius, az, of an atom (the distance from the 
nucleus to the outermost electron of the Rutherford-Bohr model) 
may be calculated from the ionisation potential, V,, of an element 
x, from the equation: a,=10-8~x (0-532 x13-56)/V, cm. The 
atomic radii calculated in this way are smaller than those calculated 
either from crystal data or from the kinetic theory. The following 
values, expressed as @X108, were obtained, those derived from 
other methods being placed within brackets: hydrogen, 0-530; 
helium, 0-28 (1-08); neon, 0-33 (0-65, 1-01); lithium, 1-34 (1-50); 
sodium, 1-41 (1-77); potassium, 1-67 (2-07); rubidium, 1-73 (2-25); 
cesium, 1-86 (2-37); copper, 0-94 (1-37); silver, 0-95 (1-77); gold, 
0-83; magnesium, 0-95 (1-42); calcium, 1-18 (1-70); strontium, 
1-27 (1-95); barium, 1-39 (2-10); zinc, 0-77 (1-32); cadmium, 0-81 
(1-60); mercury, 0-69; thallium, 0-99 (2-25); manganese, 0-98 
(1-47). A. A. E. 


New Method of Determining Molecular Diameters by the 
Electromagnetic Rotation of the Discharge in Gases. C. E. 
Guyge and R. Ripy (Compt. rend., 1922, 174, 382—384).—By 
applying the theory of ionisation by shock to the phenomenon 
of rotation of the electric discharge in gases, the velocity of rotation 
is given by V=cH/12z702mM. Thus with a constant magnetic 
field and for the same gas, the product of the pressure and the 
velocity observed must be a constant. A new series of measure- 
ments has been made on a number of carefully purified gases. 
The molecular diameters obtained by this method show a close 
agreement in value with those deduced from viscosity measure- 
ments. Contrary to the general opinion, the observed velocity 
of rotation is not inversely proportional to the density of the gas, 
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but to the product of the square of the molecular diameter and 
the density. W. G. 


Atomic Weights and Frequencies. A. ReycuLER (Bull. Soc. 
chim. Belg., 1922, 31, 67—-72).—Warrington’s formula for calculate 
ing atomic weights (A., 1915, ii, 160) gives too low a value for 
elements of the two short series. The author’s formula, A=2N+ 
0:007N?, gives better values, but is not applicable to hydrogen and 
is not very satisfactory for elements of the first short series. 
Attention is directed to the relation of this formula to the equation 
yv=y (N—c)*, which expresses frequency of radiation of an element 
when used as an anticathode. H. J. E. 


Qualities of Valency. R. M. Caven (Nature, 1921, 108, 210— 
211)—Polemical. Langmuir’s (ibid., 1921, 108, 101) view that 
the sodium and chlorine atoms in sodium chloride are not united 
by a chemical bond is attacked, and criticism offered regarding 


the postulation of covalency and electrovalency in certain cases. 
A. A. E. 


A Theoretical Derivation of the Principle of Induced 
Alternate Polarities. ArtHur Lapwortu (T., 1922, 121, 416— 
427). 


An Explanation of the Property of Induced Polarity of 
Atoms and an Interpretation of the Theory of Partial Valen- 
cies on an Electronic Basis. Witt1am Ocitvy KERMACK and 
RoBERT RosBinson (T., 1922, 121, 427—440). 


Friend's Theory of Valency. J. D. Main Smitu (Chem. 
News, 1922, 124, 84—86).—Friend’s theory of valency as extended 
in a recent paper (T., 1921, 119, 1040) is subjected to a detailed 
criticism. In particular, the direct translation of Thomson’s 
physical conception of “ionised”’ and “ non-ionised”’ valency 
into chemical terms is criticised, on the ground that residual 
valency may partake of the properties of both. Friend’s criticisms 
of some aspects of Werner’s theory are discussed. E. H. R. 


Space-filling and the Equation of Condition. J. J. van 
LaaR (Z. anorg. Chem., 1921, 120, 203—208).—A theoretical 
discussion of the theory of space-filling numbers in relation to 
van der Waals’s equation. E. H. R. 


Inorganic Chemistry. 


Active Modifications of Hydrogen and Nitrogen produced 
by «-Rays. F. H. Newman (Phil. Mag., 1922, [vi], 43, 455— 
462).—The «-rays from polonium were allowed to act on nitrogen 
at different pressures in the presence of sodium, potassium, sulphur, 
phosphorus, iodine, magnesium, arsenic, mercury, and an alloy 
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of sodium and potassium. Some gas was absorbed. Similar 
experiments with hydrogen gave absorptions with sulphur, 
phosphorus, and iodine. The absorption was shown to be due, 
at least in some cases, to the formation of nitrides and hydrides. 
The chemical activity of the gases is due to active modifications, 
probably consisting of neutral atoms and triatomic molecules, 
and not to ions. The «-rays are the only ones effective in the 
rays from radioactive substances. J. R. P. 


Constitution of Hydrogen Peroxides. B. Oppo and R. 
BrnaGui (Gazzetta, 1921, 51, ii, 3483—-348).—See this vol., i, 314. 


Separation of the Isotopes of Chlorine. J. N. Broénstzp 
and G. Hrevesy (Nature, 1921, 107, 619).—When a strong aqueous 
solution of hydrogen chloride is cooled to —50° and evaporated 
in a high vacuum, the mixture of water and hydrogen chloride 
being condensed on a surface cooled with liquid air, the condensed 
portion of the acid is found to be richer, and the remaining portion 
poorer, as regards the lighter constituent of chlorine, than ordinary 
hydrogen chloride. After repeated separations, the two portions 
were converted into sodium chloride, of which saturated aqueous 
solutions at 20° had d 1-20222 and 1-20235, respectively, corre- 
sponding with a difference of 0-024 unit in the atomic weights 
of the chlorine isotopes, if it is assumed that the latter have equal 
atomic volumes. Equal quantities of the isotopic sodium chlorides 
were also treated with a slight excess of silver nitrate solution, 
and the excess of silver salt accurately estimated. The results 
indicated a difference in the atomic weight of 0-021 unit. 

A. A. E. 


The Separation of Chlorine into Isotopes. Wim D. 
Harkins (Nature, 1921, 108, 209; cf. Harkins and Broeker, ibid., 
1920, 105, 230).—See Harkins and Hayes, this vol., ii, 140. 

A. A. E. 


Attempt to Separate the Isotopes of Chlorine. H. Harr ey, 
A. O. Ponpsr, E. J. Bowen, and T. R. Merton (Phil. Mag., 1922, 
[vi], 43, 4830—435).—According to Aston, ordinary chlorine con- 
sists essentially of a mixture of three parts of Cl®* and one part 
of Cl3’, and the molecules should be present in the proportions 
Cl85C]5 ; C135C]87 : C]87C87=9:6:1. If light which has passed 
through a column of such chlorine enters a mixture of chlorine 
and hydrogen, the initial reaction should use up the three types 
of molecules in the proportions 1: 10%: 1074, and the hydrogen 
chloride formed should be almost entirely HCl®’. The gas, after 
exposure, was treated with mercury to remove unchanged chlorine 
and the hydrogen chloride, absorbed in water, was converted into 
sodium chloride. The equivalent of the latter, determined by 
conversion to silver chloride, showed that no separation had 
occurred within the limits of experimental error. The circum- 
stances which would prevent a separation of isotopes in the experi- 
ment are discussed. J. R. P. 
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The Atomic Weight of the Chlorine in an Ancient Mineral, 
Apatite, from Balme. (MILLE) ELLEN GLEprTscH and B. Sam- 
pAHL (Compt. rend., 1922, 174, 746—748).—The chlorine in a 
sample of apatite from Balme (cf. Curie, A., 1921, ii, 396) was 
converted into sodium chloride which was carefully purified without 
possible contamination by chlorine from other sources. Atomic 
weight determinations gave the value for chlorine as 35-49 and 
35-45. Thus taking into consideration the age and origin of the 
mineral, it may be concluded that the chlorine at the time of the 
formation of the minerals of the primary magma contained the 
two isotopes in the same proportion as it does to-day or that the 
two isotopes were then formed in constant proportions. W. G 


The Reaction between Iodine and Sulphurous Acid. 
RoperT Mitroy Macautay (T., 1922, 121, 552—556). 


Strength of Hypoiodous Acid. Apotr Firru (Z. Elektro- 
chem., 1922, 28, 57—58).—Making use of the constants 
(I’ [H1IO}[H*)]/[1,]=3 x 107 (Bray, Abegg’s Handb., 4, 2, 456) and 
(I, J[1’]/[1,’]=1-3 x 10° (Jakowkin, A., 1899, ii, 593) and a series 
of determinations of the concentration of I, ions in a sulphuric 
acid solution of various concentrations of iodine in 0-1N-potassium 
iodide by a colorimetric method, the author has calculated the 
dissociation constant of hypoiodous acid. The values found lie 
between 1-810! and 4-410", which are in good agreement 
with a value 4-8 x10 calculated from experiments of Deventer 
(Chem. Weekblad, 1905, 2, 135). This value shows that hypoiodous 
acid is about a thousand times weaker than hypochlorous acid. 

J. F.S. 


Preparation and Properties of the Persulphides of Hydro- 
gen. JAMES H. Watton and LLEWELLYN B. Parsons (J. Amer. 
Chem. Soc., 1921, 48, 2539—2548)—The preparation and pro- 
perties of hydrogen disulphide and hydrogen trisulphide are de- 
scribed. The two compounds are prepared together by the action 
of hydrochloric acid on sodium polysulphide. Other acids decom- 
posed the polysulphide completely into hydrogen sulphide and 
sulphur. Two kilos. of crystallised sodium sulphide and 300 
grams of flowers of sulphur are placed in a 3-litre round-bottomed 
flask and mixed, 800 c.c. of water are added, and the flask is closed 
with a Bunsen valve. After all the sodium sulphide has dissolved, 
the flask is heated on a water-bath for three to four hours with 
occasional shaking, when the whole of the sulphur dissolves and 
a clear solution of polysulphide is obtained. The polysulphide 
solution is run into hydrochloric acid (d 1-19) which is cooled 
to —4° to —10°. The addition is made under the surface of the acid 
at the rate of 3 litres an hour, the solution being rapidly stirred. 
After a quantity of polysulphide has been added, a brown scum 
tises to the surface and decomposes with evolution of hydrogen 
sulphide. At this point, the addition is stopped and the emulsion 
allowed to settle when a crude oil separates. The oil is a mixture 
of the two sulphides and about 400—500 c.c. are obtained from 
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2 kilos. of polysulphide. The oil is separated and dried with 
phosphoric oxide. ‘The dried mixture is distilled in a quartz glass 
apparatus fitted with two receivers in series. The first is cooled 
by cold water and the second by ice and salt. The distillation 
is carried out at 20—25 mm. pressure and the flask heated in a 
glycerol bath at 120°. From two volumes of the freshly prepared 
mixture 2/3 volume of hydrogen trisulphide is obtained in the 
first receiver and 1/3 volume of hydrogen disulphide in the second 
receiver, whilst a residue of sulphur dissolved in the trisulphide 
remains in the distilling flask. It is essential that quartz apparatus 
is used in the distillation, because the alkali in glass decomposes 
both sulphides very rapidly. 

The analysis of the persulphides is effected as follows. A weighed 
quantity (2—3 grams) is placed in a tared quartz test-tube (75 mm.), 
corked, and weighed. The tube is almost filled with carbon 
disulphide and the contents are poured into a tared quartz dish 
(75 mm. diam.), and the tube washed with carbon disulphide. 
About 20—30 c.c. of carbon disulphide are sufficient. About 
10 c.c. of pure acetone are added to the solution, and the dish is 
covered by a watch-glass. After the evolution of hydrogen sulphide 
has ceased, the cover-glass is rinsed with carbon disulphide and 
the contents of the dish are allowed to evaporate spontaneously 
and the residue of rhombic sulphur crystals is dried at 90° and 
weighed. This method is rapid and accurate. 

Hydrogen trisulphide, H,S,, is a mobile, yellow, oily liquid 
with an odour similar to that of camphor and sulphur mono- 
chloride. Its vapours have an irritating action on the eyes and 
nose. On cooling strongly, the yellow colour is lost and at the 
temperature obtained with solid carbon dioxide and ether it is 
quite colourless. It is soluble in benzene, toluene, chloroform, 
carbon disulphide, ether, and heptane, and is catalytically decom- 
posed by alcohols, ketones, nitrobenzene, aniline, and pyridine. 
Hydrogen trisulphide behaves like glass on cooling, becoming 
more and more viscous as the temperature is reduced to —75°, 
but on warming again there is a short delay in the rise of tempera- 
ture at —52° to —53°. It may be distilled in a vacuum, but at 
atmospheric pressure it foams, evolves hydrogen sulphide, and 
leaves a gummy residue of sulphur in the mixed sulphides. 

Hydrogen disulphide, H,S,, has not been obtained quite free 
from trisulphide, the amount of impurity is not large and is repre- 
sented by a deficiency of 1—2% of hydrogen sulphide on decomposi- 
tion. It is a colourless, mobile oil with a much more severe and 
irritating odour than the trisulphide, causing tears and a smarting 
sensation in the nostrils. It is soluble in the same solvents as 
the trisulphide, but is much more sensitive to impurities. Acetone 
catalyses the decomposition very violently, so that great care is 
required in the analysis. It boils at 74:5° and melts between 
—88° and —90°, but shows no sharp point of solidification. 
Hydrogen trisulphide has the same action on solutions of copper 
oleate, ferric chloride, stannic iodide, silver nitrate, and mercuric 
bromide in ether as hydrogen sulphide. Silver oxide, cupric 
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oxide, lead dioxide, and mercuric oxide decompose hydrogen 
trisulphide so violently and with such development of heat that it 
is ignited; lead oxide, stannic oxide, and magnetite decompose 
it violently, whilst arsenious, arsenic, ferric, and zine oxides, barium 
dioxide, and manganese dioxide bring about only a slow decom- 
position. Potassium permanganate and potassium dichromate 
decompose it violently. Most metallic salts decompose the tri- 
sulphide, but massive metals have a very slow action. It dissolves 
readily in liquid hydrogen sulphide and one molecule of the 
trisulphide dissolves eight atoms of sulphur. J. F.S. 


Influence of Freezing on Coiloidal Selenium. III. A. 
GuTBIER and R. EmMsntanpER (Kolloid Z., 1922, 30, 97—110; cf. 
A., 1921, ii, 693; this vol., ii, 142)——Further experiments on the 
effect of freezing on selenium sols are described. It is shown that 
selenium sols prepared by means of hydrazine hydrate are stable 
toward freezing when of suitable concentration, even in the presence 
of large concentrations of selenious acid. The stability of such 
sols is dependent on the temperature of formation to a marked 
extent. A particularly stable system is formed when a 0-002M 
solution of selenium dioxide is reduced by a 1 : 2000 solution of 
hydrazine hydrate at 60°, ten parts of selenium dioxide solution 
being reduced by one part of hydrazine hydrate. The coagulation 
of selenium sols is greatly accelerated by freezing. Selenium sols 
may be prepared by the solution of selenium in hydrazine hydrate 
at ordinary temperature and pouring this molecular disperse 
system into a large volume of water. With this system, it is 
shown that the stability of colloidal selenium depends mainly on 
the degree of dispersion. It is also shown that an optimum con- 
centration of electrolyte is necessary for the stability of selenium 
hydrosols. In the absence of electrolytes, this system is quite 
unstable toward freezing. The protective action of the sodium 
salts of protalbic and lysalbic acids on selenium sols consists in a 
retardation of the spontaneous coagulation of the suspensoid. 


4. ¥..&. 


Hydrates of Selenium Dioxide. WitHerm Mancuor and 
Kart OrtneR (Z. anorg. Chem., 1922, 120, 300—309).—Crystal- 
lisation of solutions of selenium dioxide did not give trustworthy 
results, because the crystals obtained were very hygroscopic and 
could not be dried in a desiccator without undergoing decom- 
position. The freezing curve of hydrated selenium dioxide showed 
only one eutectic point at —23°; the eutectic mixture containing 
57% SeO,, and consisting of ice and the hydrate SeO,,H,O. A 
maximum was found on the solubility curve corresponding with 
a composition of 86-07% SeO,, that is, SeO,,H,O0. The vapour 
pressure curve indicated that SeO,,H,O was the only hydrate 
present. Molecular weight was found by the freezing-point 
method. The degree of dissociation was found to be approxim- 
ately the same as for tartaric acid. No evidence could be obtained 
of the existence of the associated selenious acid (H,SeO,), in a 
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freshly prepared solution as claimed by Rosenheim and Krause 
(this vol., ii, 47). W. T. 


The Elimination of the Heat of Reaction in the Synthesis 
of Ammonia by High Pressures. GEORGES CLAUDE (Compt. 
rend., 1922, 174, 681—683).—The device adopted to remove the 
heat of reaction consists: in having the catalyst in a thin-walled 
inner tube and allowing the oncoming cold gases to circulate 
through the annular space. The inner tube is so constructed that 
the amount of heat removed at any one point is just equal to the 
heat generated at that point. This is effected by varying the thick- 
ness of the inner tube along its length. With this new arrange. 
ment it is claimed that the life of the reaction tube is considerably 
increased and the catalyst can very easily be replaced when 
necessary. W. G. 


The Réle of Gaseous Impurities in the Catalytic Oxidation 
of Ammonia. Influence of Hydrogen Phosphide. E. Dxcar. 
RIERE (Compt. rend., 1922, 174, 460—461; cf. A., 1921, ii, 503, 
546).—Hydrogen phosphide when present in the ammonia-air 


mixture as the sole gaseous impurity and only to the extent of]: 


0-00002% exercises a harmful effect and reduces the oxidation 
by nearly 30%. If the gas is present to the extent of 0-02%, the 
yield falls from 93-83% to 39%. In every case, however, the 
activity of the catalyst is regenerated when the impurity is removed, 
the regeneration being slower the greater the percentage of the 
impurity previously present. In some cases, however, industrial 
catalysts of the type of those of Ostwald may be destroyed by the 
momentary presence of traces of hydrogen phosphide in certain 
favourable circumstances. 


The Réle of Gaseous Impurities in the Catalytic Oxidation 
of Ammonia Gas. Evucitnet DEcarribrEe (Compt. rend., 1922, 
174, 756—758; cf. preceding abstract).—It has previously been 
shown that hydrogen sulphide is capable of partly neutralising 
the injurious influence of acetylene in the catalytic oxidation of 
ammonia in the presence of finely divided platinum. It is now 
shown that it can also partly neutralise the injurious influence of 
hydrogen phosphide. This beneficial effect is not due to the dis- 
sociation of the sulphide with the consequent liberation of hydro- 
gen, since hydrogen itself is incapable of neutralising the effect of 
the phosphide. W. G. 


Nitrous Anhydride. F. Forrster (Zer., 1922, 55, [B], 490— 
491).—-In a recent communication (A., 1921, i, 778) Wieland has 
shown that nitrous fumes behave in many ‘respects as if consti- 
tuted entirely as nitrous anhydride, N,O,, and has assumed that, 
in spite of density determinations, a small proportion of this sub- 
stance must be present in equilibrium with the mixture of nitric 
oxide and nitrogen peroxide. The experimental evidence on this 
point has been provided by Le Blanc (Z. Elektrochem., 1906, 12, 
544) and the author (A., 1910, ii, 1059). H. W. 
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Magneto-chemical Investigation of the Constitutions in 
Mineral Chemistry. The Acids of Phosphorus. Pav. PascaL 
(Compt. rend., 1922, 174, 457—460).—The method of magnetic 
analysis previously applied to the compounds of sulphur (A., 
1921, ii, 692) has now been applied to compounds of phosphorus. 
The molecular susceptibilities of a number of phosphorus com- 

unds are given. In all its incompletely saturated derivatives 
the diamagnetism of phosphorus or its oxy-groups is greatly 
weakened, and phosphorus and its oxy-radicles possess a constant 
magnetic individuality. In its saturated derivatives, phosphorus 
has a different but constant magnetic susceptibility. The results 
accord perfectly with the rational formule PO(OH),, and RPO(OH), 
for the phosphoric and phosphinic acids. W. G. 


The Use as a Drying Agent of Phosphoric Oxide Treated 
with Ozone. Joun Jos Man ey (T., 1922, 121, 331—337). 


Atomic Weight of Boron. G. P. Baxtsr and A. F. Scorr 
(Science, 1921, 54, 524—525).—Boron was obtained by reduction 
of boric oxide with excess of magnesium, and extraction with 
either hydrochloric or hydrobromic acid. It was then converted 
into the haloid by passing over it at 700° either dry chlorine or 
helium saturated with bromine nearly at the boiling point of the 
latter. The excess of halogen having been removed, the haloids 
were repeatedly distilled with the use of Hempel fractionating 
columns in sealed, all-glass vessels, with the exclusion of air. 
Analysis was effected by comparison with silver in the usual way, 
and by each method gave a result of 10-83-+-0-01. This indicates 
the proportion of the heavier isotope to be about five times that 
of the lighter, a result which is more in accord with the observations 
of Aston (A., 1920, ii, 718) than the previous determination (10-900) 
by Smith and van Haagen (A., 1920, ii, 247). A. A. E. 


Researches on the Chemistry of Coal. II. The Resinic 
Constituents and Coking Propensities of Coals. W. A. Bonz, 
A.R. Pearson, E. Sinkinson, and W. E. Stockrnas (Proc. Roy. Soc., 
1922, [A], 100, 582—598 ; cf. ibid., 1917, [A], 96, 119).—-Strongly 
coking bituminous coals may be extracted for prolonged periods 
by organic resin solvents without impairing their coking pro- 
pensities. It is shown that the pyridine—chloroform method of 
extracting coals does not, as stated by Clark and Wheeler (T., 
1913, 103, 1706), effect a complete, or nearly complete, separation 
between the resinous constituents and the degradation products 
of the celluloses of which coal is conglomerated; but that, on the 
contrary, it yields an admixture of resins with a predominance of 
non-resinous substances, which latter are chiefly of cellulosic origin, 
and have been provisionally designated “humic” substances in 
the present paper. It is shown that resins may be extracted and 
isolated in a pure condition from such coals by treatment with 
pyridine and amy] alcohol, in equal proportions, in an atmosphere 
of nitrogen, followed by successive treatments with ethyl ether 
and light petroleum. These resins do not normally much exceed 
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1% of the coal substance, and, although they may be a contributory, 
are not usually the chief cause of the coking propensities of coals, 
A series of non-resinous substances, amounting in many cases to 
as much as 4%, may be extracted from strong coking coals by a 
special pyridine or pyridine-amyl alcohol treatment. These sub. 
stances for the most part are insoluble in ether but soluble in 
chloroform. On heating these substances out of contact with 
air, a strong exothermic reaction takes place between 275° and 
375° which is accompanied by the elimination of water. This 
reaction is reminiscent of the behaviour of cellulose and shows 
these substances to be chiefly cellulosic in type and origin. The 
coking propensities of coals are principally due to the presence, or 
the formation in them by heat, of such non-resinous substances of 
cellulosic origin, the fusion temperatures of which are below those 
at which they undergo rapid decomposition. The still more com. 
plex substances, also of cellulosic origin, which constitute the main 
portion of the coal substance, but which decompose without fusion, 
have little or no direct influence on its coking propensities. 
J. F.S. 


Modifications of Silicon. Solubility of Silicon in Hydro- 
fluoric Acid. WitHetmM Mancnuot and Herbert Funk (Z. 
anorg. Chem., 1922, 120, 277—-299).—Specimens of silicon obtained 
from an aluminium regulus have been examined and the influences 
of (1) temperature of the fusion, (2) concentration of silicon, and 
(3) rate of cooling investigated. The temperature of the fused 
mass was varied from 900° to 1650° and was found to have but 
little effect. The concentration of silicon could be varied from 
0-25 to 10% without much effect, but a higher concentration 
(>10%) favoured the formation of crystals. Rapid cooling of 
the regulus gave a greyish-black, amorphous (no crystalline form 
could be detected at 960 magnification) silicon (d 2-23) which 
reacted briskly with hydrofluoric acid with evolution of hydrogen 
leaving a brown, amorphous residue (d 2-20) apparently insoluble in 
hydrofluoric acid. This brown variety was found to be very 
active—reacting violently with fuming nitric acid, sodium hydr- 
oxide, chlorine, and bromine at ordinary temperatures. ‘This 
reactivity was found to be due to adsorbed hydrogen; after re- 
moving the hydrogen it reacted with hydrofluoric acid and behaved 
in the same way as the greyish-black, amorphous form. On) 
cooling the regulus slowly, crystalline silicon was obtained (d 2-30); 
this form reacted but slowly with hydrofluoric acid. The aluminium 
could be replaced by a silver regulus. Silicon of 99° solubility in 
hydrofluoric acid as claimed by Moissan and Siemens (A., 1904, 


ii, 560) could not be prepared. Silicon in the mixture (silicon and 
silica) was estimated by the volume of hydrogen liberated from 
potassium hydroxide solution. Silicon completely resistant towards 
hydrofluoric acid could not be prepared. Ordinary silicon heated a 
2000° and suddenly cooled behaves in the same way as when slowly 
cooled. This leads the author to believe that the various forms 
obtained from the reguli are not allotropic modifications. Th 
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sudden cooling of the solution and solidification of the metal solvent 
gives extremely fine particles (d=1,); the reactivity is ascribed to 
this fineness and not to a new form. Such a degree of fineness 
could not be obtained mechanically. W. T. 


Formation of Potassium Perchlorate from Potassium 
Chlorate. Vicror LEnHER, Hosmer W. Stones, and Heien H. 
SKINNER (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 143—144).—The formation 
of potassium perchlorate from potassium chlorate by the action of 
acids has been investigated. On treating potassium chlorate with 
sulphuric acid, taking care to add the acid slowly and keeping the 
mixture cold until the yellow colour has disappeared, a yield of 11% 
of perchlorate is obtained. Evaporation to dryness of chlorate with 
nitric acid of various concentrations on a steam-bath gives a yield 
of 30% of perchlorate; fuming nitric acid yields no perchlorate 
under the same conditions. A 15% yield of perchlorate is obtained 
when potassium chlorate is boiled with 85% phosphoric acid. 
Potassium chlorate and chromium trioxide boiled with just sufficient 
water to maintain a solution give 11° of perchlorate. Chloric acid 
gives no perchlorate with potassium perchlorate. The following 
acids have no action of potassium chlorate even at the boiling 
point: saturated oxalic acid solution, 25% tartaric acid, acetic 
acid both glacial and dilute, 50% chloroacetic acid, 25% lactic 
acid, 50°, arsenic acid, 20% permanganic and persulphuric acid. 
Formic, trichloroacetic, hydrofluoric, and hydrochloric acids 
decompose potassium chlorate without producing perchlorate. 


J.F.S. 


Preparation and Constitution of a Double Potassium 
Ammonium Orthophosphate. R. M. Corgi (Gazzetta, 1921, 
51, ii, 3830—385).—Attempts to prepare a salt analogous to sodium 
ammonium hydrogen orthophosphate by the interaction of di- 
potassium hydrogen phosphate and ammonium chloride or phosphate 
result in the elimination of ammonia and formation of potassium 
dihydrogen phosphate. This extreme instability indicates the 
compound formed to be a tertiary phosphate, and potassium dit- 
ammonium phosphate, K(NH,).PO0,,4H,O, may be obtained by . 
passing ammonia into aqueous potassium dihydrogen phosphate 
solution cooled in ice and salt, filtering the solution quickly in an 
atmosphere of ammonia and pressing the crystals between filter- 
paper. The compound deliquesces and loses ammonia in the air, 
but may be preserved in sealed tubes. 5. we 


Crystal Structures of Potassium and Ammonium Stanni- 
chlorides. Roscoz G. Dickinson (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 
44, 276—288).—The crystal structures of potassium and ammonium 
stannichlorides have been determined from measurements of the 
X-ray reflection spectra and from unsymmetrical Laue photo- 
graphs. The structure is shown to be similar for the two salts 
and of the calcium fluoride type. It has been found possible to 
carry out the analyses without making any quantitative assump- 
tion concerning “normal decline” of intensity, and with only 
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rough assumptions as to the relative reflecting powers of the atoms, 
The results lead to the conclusion that six equivalent chlorine 


atoms are grouped about each tin atom; and the structure is }) 
accordingly regarded as built up of SnCl,” ions and potassium or 
ammonium ions. The SnCl,” ion occupies the positions filled by [wi 


calcium in fluorspar and the potassium or ammonium ions occupy 
the positions of the fluorine. It is shown that the general structure 
and cleavage of the crystals investigated are similar to those of 
fluorspar. The following distances between the atoms are recorded : 
potassium stannichloride, between tin and chlorine, 2-44 A.U., tin 
and potassium, 4-31 A.U., potassium and chlorine, 3-52 A.U., 
ammonium stannichloride, tin and chlorine, 2-46 A.U., nitrogen 
and tin, 4:35 A.U., and nitrogen and chlorine, 3-55 A.U. J. F-.S. 


Simple Method for the Preparation of Sodium Hydroxide 
Free from Carbon Dioxide. Jacos Cornoe (J. Amer. Chem. 
Soc., 1921, 43, 2573—2574).—Solutions of sodium hydroxide free 
from carbonate may be prepared as follows. Distilled water con- 
tained in an Erlenmeyer flask is boiled to remove carbon dioxide, 
after which, when the water has cooled sufficiently, a layer of ethy! 
ether 3—4 cm. deep is placed on the water. Pieces of metallic 
sodium, not exceeding 1 cm. in diameter, are dropped into the 
flask. They fall no further than the ether, where they remain 
suspended and are slowly attacked by the water dissolved in the 
ether and the sodium hydroxide passes into the water. After the 
desired quantity of sodium has reacted, the larger portion of the 
ether is pipetted off and the last traces are removed by boiling 
the solution. It is shown that there is no danger of fire if the 
depth of the ether is great enough to prevent the suspended sodium 
from being simultaneously in contact with the air and water. 
With the care usually employed in working with ether and by 
keeping the ether layer from three to four times as thick as the 
diameter of the pieces of sodium added, the reaction may be per- 
formed easily and without danger. A further advantage of using 
ether is that the oil adhering to the sodium is removed with the 
ether. The product gives no precipitate with solutions of barium 
hydroxide. J. F.S. 


Sodium Hyposulphite. Frreprrick W. Heyu and Frank E. 
GREER (Amer. J. Pharm., 1922, 94, 80—92).—The most satis- 
factory laboratory method for the production of sodium hypo- 
sulphite is by the action of sodium formaldehydesulphoxylate on 
sodium hydrogen sulphite. The former substance may be prepared 
by the method of D.R.-P. 256460, or more conveniently by the 
reduction of commercial “ hydrosulphite ’’ with zinc dust and zinc 
oxide in presence of formaldehyde solution, and recrystallising 
from water at a temperature not exceeding 70° the crystals first 
obtained. The purity of the product, which approximates to 
100%, is best determined by direct titration of a hot solution with 
standard solution of methylene-blue. Sodium formaldehydesulph- 
oxylate is soluble in glycerol to the extent of about 74 grams in 
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100 c.c. Administered intravenously, it apparently has no toxic 
action on white rats. It was not found possible to prepare analytic- 
ally pure anhydrous sodium hyposulphite even by the method 
rom the sulphoxylate indicated above, and salting out the product 
ith strong brine, although a purity of 97-7% is claimed in US. 
Pat. 990457. The yields obtained amounted to 55—60%, of the 
heoretical with a purity of 80—85°,, and neither by recrystallisation 
nor salting out from air-free aqueous solutions in an inert atmo- 
sphere could the salt be further purified. Unlike the sulphoxylate, 
sodium hyposulphite and also its decomposition products are toxic 
in doses of about 200 mg. upwards per kilo. of body weight. 
G. F. M 


The Density of Cesium at the Absolute Zero. W. HERz 
(Z. anorg. Chem., 1921, 120, 159).—-In a previous paper (A., 1919, 
ii, 220), it was overlooked that, in calculating the density of a 
number of elements at the absolute zero, the value arrived at for 
cesium, 1-791, is lower than the density at higher temperatures. 
The equation used cannot therefore be applicable to cesium. A 
value harmonising better with that of the other alkali metals is 
obtained by taking the density at 27° as the density at the melting 
point d,, and applying the relation d,:d,—1-21, when the value 
2-222 is obtained, and the corresponding atomic volume 59-77. 
A correction must be made in a subsequent paper in which the 
atomic volume at absolute zero is used for calculating molecular 


volumes of cesium salts (Lorenz and Herz, A., 1921, ii, 536). 
E. H. R. 


Highly Basic Lithium Salts of Weak Inorganic Acids. 
ArTHUR ROSENHEIM and WERNER REG LIN (Z. anorg. Chem., 1921, 
120, 103—119).—It has been shown that some highly basic salts 
of lithium, such as those of antimonic and periodic acids, have semi- 
colloidal properties (A., 1918, ii, 194 and 1919, ii, 508). Those 
lithium salts which are characterised by low solubility and negative 
temperature coefficient of solubility are generally those of weak 
acids which may be expected to form polymerised or associated 
molecules. A number of such lithium salts, including phosphite, 
hypophosphate, phosphate, vanadate, molybdate, tungstate, borate, 
and carbonate, have been examined with respect to their state of 
aggregation. 
Dilithium hydrogen phosphite, Li,HPO,,H,O, has a negative 
temperature coefficient of solubility in water, which ranges from 9-07 
grams at 0° to 4-24 grams at 98° of anhydrous salt per 100 grams 
of solution, the solid phase being the monohydrate throughout: The 
hydrogen-ion concentration at 20° in a normal solution is 7-34 . 10° 
(Py=8-14). The equivalent conductivity at dilutions from v=32 
to v=1024 was measured, and also the freezing-point depression. 
The values for the latter do not indicate association in solution. 
Lithium hypophosphate, Li,PO,,3-5H,O, does not form a clear, 
—— solution and its solubility would not be determined directly 
with accuracy. An estimate of the solubility was made from the 
conductivity, making use of known data to calculate the migration 
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velocities of the ions. The value obtained for the solubility wa 
0-1267 gram of Li,PO, per litre at 25°, a value much lower tha 
the apparent solubility determined directly. Whether the appar 
ently colloidal solution is really colloidal or a non-colloidal suspensio, 
cannot be stated. 

Lithium phosphate was obtained in the form of a dihydrate 
Li;PO,,2H,O0, which at 60° is slowly converted into Li,;PO,,3H,0 
It also forms a cloudy solution; the solubility, determined by th¢ 
conductivity method, is 0-297 gram of Li,PO, per litre at 25° 
Two compounds of lithium with vanadic acid were obtained, 
The first, 4Li,0,V,0;,4H,O, is precipitated when a solution o 
vanadium pentoxide in a large excess of a saturated solution of 
lithium hydroxide is heated. It appears to have a negative tem 
perature coefficient of solubility, but at low temperatures whey 
stirred with water it changes into 3Li,0,V,0;,18H,O or Li, VO,,9H,0 
transparent, rhombohedral needles. This appears to be identica 
with Ditte’s 4Li,0,V,0,,14H,O (A., 1887, 705). The solubility 
coefficient of Li,VO,,9H,O is positive, the maximum solubility 
being 6-25 gram of Li,VO, per 100 grams of solution at 35:-2° 
above this temperature, the monohydrate is stable and the tem: 
perature coefficient is negative. 

Lithium molybdenate was found to have the compositio 
4Li,MoO,,3H,O, not 5Li,MoO,,2H,O (Wempe. A., 1913, ii, 59) 
Its solubility at 25° is 44-81 grams of Li,MoO, per 100 grams o 
solution and the temperature coefficient is small and negative 
The tungstate has a similar composition, 4Li,WO,,3H,0, and its 
solution is rapidly decomposed by atmospheric carbon dioxide. 

Lithium borate, LiBO,,8H,O, has a positive solubility coefficient 
and shows norma! depression of freezing point in solution. 

Lithium carbonate when boiled in aqueous solution loses = 


dioxide, and finally a solution is obtained containing LiOH : Li,CO,= 
1:1 (approx.). It follows that the solubility determinations 0 
Bewad (J. Russ. Phys. Chem. Soc., 1884, 16, 591) are not trustworthy 
at higher temperatures. E. H. RB. 


Crystallographic and Atomic Symmetries of Ammonium 
Chloride. Rateu W. G. Wycxorr (Amer. J. Sci., 1922, [v], 3 
177—183).—The symmetry of ammonium chloride as indicated 
by the development of the external faces and by etch-figures om 
the faces is that of the enantiomorphous hemihedral class, whilst 
from the X-ray data, both with the spectrometer and the powdet 
method, the internal structure is tetrahedral cubic with ond 
chemical molecule to the unit cell. The latter is based on the rati¢ 
n®/m=1, where n is the order of the reflection and m the numbel 
of molecules in the unit cell. Several more complex enantio 
morphous groupings with several molecules in the unit cell ar¢ 
considered; but from a chemical point of view these are high! 


v 


improbable, since they collected all the ammonium groups about 
one point in the unit and all the chlorine atoms about anothe! 
point. The crystallographic observations are therefore regarded 
as requiring revision. L. J.S. 
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Decomposition and Stabilisation of Ammonium Nitrate 
in Presence of Oxidisable Material. ALEXANDER FINDLAY 
and Cyriz RosEBourRneE (J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1922, 41, 58—597T).— 
The stability of mixtures of ammonium nitrate with small quantities 
of woodmeal and with starch was investigated by heating the 
mixture contained in a test-tube, provided with a capillary delivery 
tube leading below the surface of mercury to a graduated gas 
burette. The tube was exhausted and placed in a boiling water- 
bath. A mixture of 23°75 grams of ammonium nitrate and 1°25 
grams of woodmeal gave 1°5 c.c. of a mixture of carbon dioxide 
(33°1%) and nitrogen (66°9°%) in twenty-four hours, and 47:1 c.c. 
in fifty days. A mixture of the same amount of nitrate and 2 grams 
of soluble starch gave in one day 46°5 c.c. of a gas having the com- 
position CO, 27:04%, N, 72°4%, and CO 056%. After some 
days, the rate of evolution slowed down considerably, and eventually 
the gas evolved appeared to consist of nitrogen only. In both 
cases, the addition of 0°25 gram of carbamide to the mixtures 
proved a most effective stabiliser, no appreciable evolution of gas 
occurring with the woodmeal mixture in a period of thirty-five 
days. Diphenylamine and phenyl benzy] ether also act as stabilisers, 
but they are not suitable for the purpose, owing to subsidiary 
reactions occurring between these substances and_the ammonium 
nitrate. G. F. M. 


Solubility of Silver Chloride in Dilute Chloride Solutions 
and the Existence of Complex Argentichloride Ions. II. 
GEORGE SHANNON ForBEs and HARRIET ISABELLE COLE (J. Amer. 
Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 2492—2497; cf. A., 1912, ii, 49).—To solutions 
of sodium, ammonium, hydrogen, rubidium, calcium, barium, 
strontium, and potassium chloride of concentrations not greater 
than 0°1N a 0:001N-solution of silver chloride was added at 25° 
until an incipient precipitation was observed. The total silver 
then in solution was invariably given by 2x 10-!/(MCl)+3°4x 
10-5(MCl)+6, where 2x10- is the solubility product of silver 
chloride, 3410-5 a constant possibly connected with a complex 
of the type AgCl,, and 6 is apparently the constant sum of silver 
chloride in precipitate, in dispersion, and in dissolved molecules. 
The great difference between this observed total and the minute 
silver content of filtrates from large precipitates of silver chloride 
is discussed. It is shown that silver chloride should be most 
insoluble at 25° in 0°0025N-chloride solutions. J. F.S. 


Crystal Structure of Silver Oxide. Ratpuy W. G. Wycxkorr 
(Amer. J. Sci., 1922, [v], 3, 184—188).—Silver oxide (Ag,O), 
which crystallises as small, isotropic octahedra, was examined by 
the X-ray powder method, and the type of cubic structure deduced 
is the same as that assigned to cuprous oxide. The unit cube, 
containing two molecules of Ag,O, has an edge of 4:768 A.U. 

L. J. 8. 


Vapour Pressure of Metallic Calcium. Norman B. PILLING 
(Physical Rev., 1921, 18, 362—368; cf. Langmuir, ibid., 1913, 2, 
329; 1914, 4, 377)—The vapour pressure of calcium was computed 
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with the aid of Langmuir’s expression, which requires measure. 
ment of the rate of evaporation of a certain weight of metal of 
known surface area at constant temperature and in a vacuum, 
When the coefficient of reflection, s, of the calcium molecules from 
the enveloping walls is taken into consideration, the expression 
becomes m= /M/2xRT'. p(1—s), where M is the molecular weight 
of the vapour, assumed to be monatomic, R the gas constant, 7 
the absolute temperature, p the pressure in dynes per sq. cm., 
and m the rate of evaporation in grams per sq. cm. per second. 
The value of s was determined by control experiments with zinc 
and cadmium, the vapour pressures of these metals in the solid 
state being known (Egerton, Phil. Mag.,.1917, [vi], 33, 33). 
Vapour-pressure curves are given for liquid and solid calciun, 
the vapour pressure at the melting point, 805°, being 2°0 mm. 
and the b. p./760 mm. being computed to be 1240°. The calcium 
employed contained 1°62% of magnesium, 0°009% of iron, and 
125% of calcium chloride. A. A. E. 


A Simple Process for Obtaining Crystallised Gypsum. 
L. Bouresots (Bull. Soc. chim., 1922, [iv], 31, 160—161).—Three 
volumes of nitric acid are diluted with one volume of water and 
this solution is saturated at just below its boiling point with calcium 
sulphate. The clear liquid is decanted off and allowed to cool. 
After eight days, crystals of gypsum begin to appear. W. G. 


Some Compounds in the System CaO-P,O, and their 
Relation to Basic Slag. Tu. DizckmMann and Ep. Hovuprze- 
MONT (Z. anorg. Chem., 1921, 120, 129—149).—A number of 
compounds of calcium and phosphoric acid have been prepared and 
examined with respect to their physical properties and solubility 
in citric acid with the object of throwing some light on the con- 
stituents of basic slag. The solubility of tricalcium phosphate, 
Ca,(PO,)., in 2% citric acid was found to be affected by the 
temperature to which it was heated. Starting at 94°6%, it fell 
to 60%, as the temperature was raised to 540°, and then rose steadily 
to 96°2% at the melting point. The composition of the insoluble 
residue varied in a similar manner, and at the point of minimum 
solubility had the composition of oxyapatite, 3(Ca,P,0,),Ca0. 
Further heating to higher temperatures appeared to reconvert 
this into the normal phosphate. The melting point of tricalcium 
phosphate is 1670°. Oxyapatite was prepared from a mixture of 
tricalcium phosphate and calcium carbonate. Formation of the 
compound was complete at about 1450°, and its low solubility 
in citric acid, about 55%, confirmed the opinion that this com- 
pound is formed during the heating of tricalcium phosphate alone. 
By melting the oxyapatite with the calculated quantity of insoluble 
pyrophosphate according to the equation 3(Ca,P,0,),Ca0+- 
2CaOP,0;=4Ca,(PO,)., a highly soluble tricalcium phosphate 
was obtained. The melting point of oxyapatite is 1540°, d 2°99; 
it crystallises in doubly refracting needles. 

Tetracalcium phosphate, 4CaO,P,0;, has a high solubility in 
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citric acid, but if heated for some time at 1000° the solubility 
falls to about 25°% and the insoluble residue has the composition 
of oxyapatite. This observation explains earlier statements that 
tetracalcium phosphate has a low solubility. Its m. p. is 1630°. 
It is decomposed by boiling water into lime and oxyapatite. 
Calcium pyrophosphate is practically insoluble in citric acid; 
m. p. 1230°, d 3°09. Calcium metaphosphate is also insoluble in 
citric acid. The molten substance when cooled forms a glass 
and is difficult to crystallise. The melting point is between 970° 
and 980°, d 2°82 (crystals) and 2°65 (amorphous). Calcium silico- 
phosphate, 5CaO,P,0;,Si0,, has the same solubility in citric acid 
as tricalcium phosphate, and is probably therefore a compound 
of the latter with the normal orthosilicate, Ca,(P,04).,2CaO,SiOg. 
Its melting point is 1760—1780°. Synthetic fluorapatite, 
(aF,,3Ca,(PO,)., has a low solubility, about 10%, in citric acid ; 
m. p. 1630—1650°, d 3:18. The above observations show the 
importance of adding sufficient silica to basic slag to neutralise 
any excess of lime if a soluble phosphate is to be obtained, since 
the silicophosphate, unlike tetracalcium phosphate, does not 
decompose during slow cooling to form insoluble oxyapatite. [See 
J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1922, April.] E. R. 


Calcium Silicides. LorHar W6utER and}F. MULiEr (Z. 
anorg. Chem., 1921, 120, 49—70).—It has been shown by a number 
of workers that, besides the calcium silicide, CaSi,, corresponding 
with ordinary calcium carbide, a second calcium silicide exists, 
but various formule have been ascribed to it, for example, 
Ca,Si, (Hackspill, A., 1908, ii, 589) and Ca,,Sijg (Kolb and 
Formhals, A., 1910, ii, 35). It is now shown that the second 
compound is calcium monosilicide, CaSi or Ca,Si,. The com- 
pound is formed free from disilicide when a mixture of calcium 
and silicon in atomic proportions or with excess of silicon up to 
100% is heated in a magnesia boat in an atmosphere of carbon 
dioxide at 1050°. After a quarter of a minute, a violent reaction 
takes place and the mass becomes incandescent. It must then be 
cooled rapidly. The mass breaks up readily into small, lustrous, 
metallic leaflets and larger crystals. The density of the substance, 
containing a small proportion of uncombined silicon, is 2°346. By 
dilute acids it is attacked readily with evolution of a spontaneously 
inflammable silicon hydride and formation of hydrated silica. It 
is only slowly attacked by concentrated acids, with evolution of 
hydrogen, and by cold water, more readily by warm water and 
by dilute ammonia. By contrast, the disilicide dissolves in hydro- 
chloric acid with formation of yellow silicone and without produc- 
tion of spontaneously inflammable silicon hydride. When, in the 
preparation of the substance, so large an excess of silicon is used 
as to prevent the necessary rise in temperature during the reaction, 
a mixture of mono- and di-silicides is formed. From this it was 
concluded that the monosilicide is formed endothermically from 
the disilicide. This was confirmed by an experimental determina- 
tion of their heats of combustion and calculation of their heats of 
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formation, which were found to be, for Ca,Si,, +166°3 cal. and for 
CaSi,, +208°7 cal. 

Pure calcium disilicide can be prepared by heating the mono. 
silicide at 1000—1010° in a current of hydrogen. If excess of 
silicon is present, this reacts with the calcium hydride formed to 
give a further quantity of the disilicide. The pure disilicide evolves 
only hydrogen and no silicon hydride with dilute acid. The 
disilicide is stable at least up to 1050°, for at this temperature the 
monosilicide, in absence of air, dissociates with development of heat 
into disilicide and calcium. 

The silicon hydride formed by the action of dilute acids on the 
monosilicide is probably silicoethylene formed according to the 
equation Ca.Si:Si:Ca+4HCl=2CaCl,+ H,:Si:Si: H,. E. H. R. 


System Ammonia-~Magnesium-Mercury. Formation of 
Magnesium Hexammoniate. ALBERT- G. Loomis (J. Amer. 
Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 8—19)—When dilute magnesium amalgam 
is brought into contact with ammonia, a solid phase separates 
slowly which has a bright metallic lustre and is decomposed on 
exposure to air or by reducing the ammonia pressure to below 
two atmospheres. If the magnesium amalgam contains more than 
0°15% of magnesium, the whole becomes completely solid with 
excess of ammonia, whilst richer magnesium amalgams become solid 
if more ammonia than 0°035 mol. per 100 grams of amalgam is added. 
The determination of the composition of the solid phase has been 
attempted. It is shown that magnesium dissolves in mercury to 
the extent of 0°323% at 23°. The vapour pressure of the system 
at 0° has been studied by removing measured volumes of ammonia. 
The vapour-pressure curve shows a gradually decreasing ammonia 
pressure as ammonia is removed from which it is concluded that 
in addition to the vapour phase there are only two phases present, 
one at least of which is of variable composition. The ratio of 
ammonia to magnesium has been determined in the crystals and 
the formula Mg(NH,),Hg, given to the compound. The solubility 
of the crystals at 224° in pure mercury has been determined and 
is represented by 0°00593 gram of magnesium per 100 grams of 
mercury. The ammonia pressure of the crystals has been measured 
at 22°4°. From the experimental results the value of zx in the 
above formula is calculated as 17°5—18°4. From the large value 
thus obtained for the amount of mercury, it is concluded that solid 
solutions are formed by the molecular compound, magnesium 
hexammoniate, with the excess of mercury present. J.F.S. 


Variously. Coloured Modifications of Colloidal Copper. 
C. Paat and Hermann SteEyeER (Kolloid Z., 1922, 30, 88—97). 
—Colloidal copper exists in the following differently coloured 
modifications: reddish-brown (Lottermoser, A., 1899, ii, 558), 
blue (Gutbier, A., 1903, ii, 81; 1905, ii, 327), ruby-red (Paal 
and Leuze, A., 1906, ii, 356), brown (Billitzer, A., 1902, ii, 454), 
olive (Ehrenhaft, Anz. Wiener Akad., 1902, 39, 241), and green 
(Paal and Leuze, loc. cit.). The ruby-red variety exists in two 
forms known as the «- and §$-modification, respectively. The 
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present paper gives a description of the preparation and pro- 
perties of the «- and §-ruby-red and the blue modifications of 
opper hydrosol by the use of sodium lysalbate and protalbate 
and the free acids. The method of converting the ruby-red variety 
into the blue variety is described. J. F.S. 


German Silver. Waurer Voiar (Z. anorg. Chem., 1922, 120, 
309—319).—The equilibrium diagram of the copper-—nickel-zinc 
alloys was investigated by Tafel (A., 1908, ii, 846). All alloys 
except those rich in zine were easily worked. ‘The electric resistance 
was determined after heating the wires to the temperatures of 
minimum resistance (cf. Credner, A., 1913, ii, 280). If the ratio of 
copper to nickel remains constant, then increasing amounts of zinc 
have but little effect. The resistance increases much more rapidly on 
increasing the nickel content. As regards the thermoelectric effect, 


‘ lif the ratio copper: nickel is constant then increasing amounts of 


zine increase it. Increase in the ratio of zine to copper alone 
decrease it; a considerable decrease was observed on increasing the 
nickel content, the copper-zinc ratio being kept constant. In general, 
the surface of the thermoelectric effect (on diagram) runs parallel 
to that of the reciprocal of resistance, that is, conductivity. All 
the alloys showed a solution tension approximately equal to that of 
copper. They all precipitated copper gradually from a solution of 
copper sulphate. ‘The passivity of nickels protects the alloy only 
when its content is 31 mol.% and 43 mol.%,. Ae 


Crystal Structures of the Cuprous Haloids. Ra.pu W. G. 
WyckorF and Eugen Posngak (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 
30—36).—The crystal structure of cuprous chloride, bromide, 
and iodide have been deduced from the examination of X-ray 
reflection spectra using films of powder. They are shown to possess 
the zinc sulphide arrangement and the length of the side of the 


unit cube is 5°49, 5°82, and 6:10 A.U. respectively. J.F.S. 


Separation of Isotopes. Theory of Resolution of Isotopic 
Mixtures by Diffusion and Similar Processes. Experimental 
Separation of Mercury by Evaporation ina Vacuum. RoBERT 
8. MULLIKEN and Wiii1am D. Harkins (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 
1922, 44, 37—65).—The various phenomena of diffusion and 
effusion in gases are discussed in connexion with the separation 
of isotopes. It is shown that for the processes of molecular diffusion 
through a porous membrane, molecular effusion, and non-equili- 
brium evaporation, the relative rates of escape of isotopes are 
proportional to their respective molecular fractions and inversely 
proportional to the square roots of their molecular weights. In 
all the above processes, the molecules move independently. As 
collisions between molecules become more frequent, molecular 
diffusion passes into capillary transpiration, or mass motion, and 
non-equilibrium evaporation passes into ordinary distillation. In 
either case practically no separation of isotopes occurs. If a 
gaseous mixture of isotopes diffuses into another gas, with no 
convective mixing, the diffusion coefficients of any two isotopes 
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are probably in the ratio x,/7,/M,/M,, where c is a variablegot- | 
quantity usually in the neighbourhood of 1 or 2. The theory jgfinto } 
complicated, but indicates a higher rate of separation than for§!to" 
molecular diffusion and evaporation, for which c is always 2. jvalue 
further possible method of separation is that of “initial diffusion,” }9g"° 
which would take advantage of the fact that the front layer ofthe ‘ 
molecules diffusing into a gas or a vacuum should be enriched}{U" 
in the lighter isotopes. The theory of non-equilibrium evaporation}: 
is discussed. If the vapour pressures of isotopes when pure are}! 0" 
equal, a separation must occur when an isotopic liquid is evaporated fic 
in a vacuum in such a way that practically all the evaporating 0014 
molecules are condensed. For an efficient separation, good mixing }™P 
must take place in the surface and body of the liquid. This con. }*°° 
sideration makes the method inapplicable to solids, but solutions }™illic 
or liquid alloys might be used. Simple and closely approximate }*"¢ & 
equations are developed for the change in the molecular fraction {{u"™ 
of any isotope and for the change of atomic weight in a mixture ficat 
of any number of isotopes, when the latter is separated into frac. #2 0U 
tions by a diffusion or evaporation process. A number of equations} gp 
are evolved which apply to various sets of conditions. The rate}; 99 
of separation of two isotopes as measured by the change of atomic }j999 
weight for a given operation is proportional to the square of the}j,o 
interval between the molecular weights of the two isotopes, inversely .), 1); 
proportional to the ordinary molecular weight and proportional}, 4; 
to the product of the molecular fractions of the isotopes. Similar»... 
relations also hold for a mixture of any number of isotopes. For} ),,; 
a given element, the separation coefficient (equal to the decrease} 7p), 
of atomic weight of the isotopic mixture for the first small portion 
of diffusate or condensate) is inversely proportional to the molecular}; 
weight of the compound in which that element is combined. Af 7, 
table of separation coefficients is given, calculated from atomic}, ,}), 
weights and the results of positive ray analysis. The value given perat 
for mercury has been calculated from the present experimental }-;,), 
data. Most of the equations developed apply to the separation}... 
by diffusion of any gaseous mixture, whether it consists of isotopes}, , 1), 
or not. In systematic fractionation the diffusate or condensate, 
being formed at any time has an atomic weight less than that of 

the corresponding residue, which becomes denser as the diffusion] Mi 
proceeds, by a constant amount. Thus the enrichment of the ffran 
light fraction is a maximum at the beginning. The atomic weight fiscu 
of the residue increases indefinitely, however, in proportion as the fthe c 
logarithm of its quantity decreases, whilst at the same time the 
atomic weight of the total diffusate approaches that of the original 
material. The use of cuts of two gives equal and opposite enrich- 
ments for the two fractions, equal in magnitude to 0-693 timesf 
the separation coefficient, or initial enrichment for the light fraction. f 
Formule are given for calculating the proportions and numbers of 
isotopic species in compounds containing several isotopic atomic 
species. Zinc chloride contains twelve molecular isotopes, and if, |’ 
for example, tin has six isotopes, the compound SnCl, is a mixture 
of thirty and SnCl,Br, of fifty-four different molecular isotopes. 
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The existence of many new isomerides due to isotopism is pointed 
out. Experimental work on the partial separation of mercury 
into isotopes by non-equilibrium evaporation is described. Calcu- 
lation based on data for a very efficient evaporation gives the 
value 0-0057 for the separation coefficient of mercury. The results 
agree with those of Bronsted and Hevesy (this vol., ii, 149), but 
the efficiency of the present separation is better. By making 
four successive cuts of approximately two, on both light and 
heavy fractions, a much larger decrease, of 64 parts per million, 
or 0-013 unit of atomic weight, has been obtained on the lightest 
fraction and a corresponding increase of 69 parts per million or 
0014 unit on the extreme heavy fraction. The results are in 
complete agreement with the theory developed. The total differ- 


"fence in density between the extreme fractions is 133 parts per 


nillion and a difference of 0-027 unit in the atomic weight. Data 
are given which show that a slight separation of isotopes occurs 
during an ordinary distillation under reduced pressure. A classi- 
fication of the possible methods of separating isotopes is given 
in outline. J. F.S. 


Chromates of Thallium. G. CANNERI (Gazzetta, 1922, 52, 
i, 383—36).—-Gréger’s method of obtaining basic chromates (A., 
1920, ii, 313) yields with thallous salts only normal thallous 
chromate. The action of dilute acid on thallous chromate yields 
thallous dichromate, but if a quantity of sulphuric acid insufficient 
to dissolve the chromate is employed and the boiling solution is 
filtered and concentrated, the double salt, TIHCrO,,TI,CrO,, is 
obtained in cinnabar-red crystals, which often form cruciform twins. 
Thallic chromate may be obtained pure as a golden yellow, 


crystalline powder by dissolving freshly precipitated thallic oxide 
in excess of chromic anhydride solution. 

The £.M.F. of the electrode, mercury amalgam|saturated 
thallous chromate solution varies continuously with the tem- 
perature, the curve exhibiting no characteristic point corresponding 
with the change in colour which thallous chromate crystals undergo 
when heated at 60°. Similarly the conductivity of saturated 


thallous chromate shows no sudden variation between 25° and 90°. 
7. 2 2. 


Molecular Condition of Metals Dissolved in Mercury. 
Franz Skaupy (Z. Elektrochem., 1922, 28, 23—27).—A theoretical 
discussion on the views which are at present held with regard to 
he condition of metals dissolved in mercury. J. F.S. 


Atomic Weight of Yttrium. H.C. Foca and C. Jamzs (J. 
Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 307—316).—The atomic weight of 
yitrium has been determined from the ratio YtCl,:3Ag, and as 


.P mean of twenty-one analyses the value 89-03 is obtained, the 


xtreme values being 88-97 and 89-08. It is shown that to obtain 
ry pure yttrium it is essential to use, finally, such a method as 
he cacodylate separation, in which the yttrium is precipitated 
whilst the more basic cerium earths remain in the form of quite 
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soluble salts. The material employed in the present work was}: 


obtained from Norwegian gadolinite and was submitted to a lo 

process of purification which consisted in converting the oxalate 
of the rare earths into sulphates and these into bromates which 
were subjected to fractional crystallisation. A fraction containing 
yttrium and erbium bromates and practically no holmium was 
further purified by fractional precipitation as basic nitrate, which 
was continued until the erbium bands had practically disappeared, 
Further fractional precipitations by means of sodium nitrite and 
potassium ferricyanide were also carried out. The oxide obtained 
at the end of this series of purifications had a pale cream colour, 
due to a minute trace of praseodymium oxide, and this was removed 
by converting into acetate and precipitating as cacodylate, which 
effectually removed the last trace of impurity. The final purifica. 
tion was attempted by precipitation as the dimethyl phosphate, or 


of the acetates concentrated the coloured oxide in the mother. 
liquors. It was found, however, to be too wasteful and tedious. 


J.F.S. 


[Revision of the Atomic Weight of Lanthanum.| Correction. 
G. P. Baxter (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 328).—A correction 
of some eight figures in a table contained in a paper by Baxter, 
Tani, and Chapin on the atomic weight of lanthanum (A., 1921, iP." 
454). The following corrected values are given: LaCl, : 3Ag= 


0-757895; atomic weight of lanthanum=—138-914 (mean); 
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LaCl, : 3AgCI=0-570413; atomic weight of lanthanum=138-913 , 


(mean). J.F.S. 


The Separation of the Rare Earths by Basic Precipitation. 
WILHELM PRANDTL and JOHANNA RAUCHENBERGER (Z. anorg. 
Chem., 1921, 120, 120—128).—In a previous paper (A., 1920, ii, 
434) a method was given by which lanthanum could be separated 
from neodymium and praseodymium by regulated precipitation of 
the basic chlorides by ammonia in presence of ammonium chloride. 
The investigation has now been extended to samarium and it is 
found that the solubility of samaria in ammonia—ammonium 
chloride solutions at different concentrations and temperatures 
approximates closely to that of the didymia earths, being generally 
somewhat lower. Attempts to discover an unknown element 
between neodymium (atomic number 60) and samarium (62) by 
fractional precipitation of neodymia and samaria were unsuccessful. 

With the object of applying the basic precipitation method more 
widely, the solubilities of lanthana, praseodymia, neodymia, and 
samaria were examined in presence of ammonia and ammonium 
nitrate at different temperatures, by adding the calculated quantity 
of ammonia, according to the equation M’’’(NO;),+3NH,;+ 
3H,O == M’’(OH),+3NH,NO, to the neutral nitrates in 1, 2, 3, 
4, and 5N-ammonium nitrate solutions, and shaking for a day 


in a thermostat to attain equilibrium. The biggest separation offooLm 


the solubility curves was found in 4—5N-ammonium nitrate solu- 


121, 
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K Waskion at 100°, instead of 2—3N at 50° as in the case of the chlorides. 
» longfthe separation therefore depends on the nature of the anion, 
alateshowing that it is due to the formation of basic salts of varying 
Whichkomposition and solubility. The solubilities were then further 
uiningfamined in presence of an equivalent quantity of magnesium or 
1 Wasfinc nitrate under similar conditions. The presence of magnesium 
whichBfered no advantage for the separation ofjlanthanum from the 
ared.Bther earths, but the solubilities of the last differed more among 
> andfhemselves at high concentrations of ammonium nitrate in presence 
ainedif magnesium nitrate. The presence of zinc nitrate, however, 
lour,ficreased the solubilities markedly, especially that of lanthana, 
1ovedfihich became four times that of the other earths. The practical 
= pplication of this result will be reported later. EK. H. R. 
‘ifica. 
te, orf The Minimum Solubility of Aluminium Hydroxide in 
Theater. A. Massink (Chem. Weekblad, 1922, 19, 66).—Since 
ationfhe minimum solubility of an amphoteric electrolyte lies at the 
ther-foelectric point, which for aluminium hydroxide requires py-+7, 
us. fyaters which are treated with aluminium compounds as coagulants 


should have a hydrogen-ion concentration close to that value. 


tion. S. I. L. 


ction 


xter, Tempering. A. PoucHOLLE (Compt. rend., 1922, 174, 611— 
1, ii 


13).—Curves are given showing the variation in length of steel 
,grires as a function of the time of cooling after different treatments. 
an):-flempering is characterised by the absence of the transformation 
.g]3point Ar, at low temperature. The transformation of y-iron into 
iron only takes place at the point Ar., that is, at about 200°. 
_ [Over the temperature range 650—200°, from the point Ar, to the 
10n.oint Ar,, the curves do not show any angular point. However, 
iorg.Bnvariably in this region, and only in this region, mechanical 
), li,ftensions appear, being manifested by sharp cracks and accom- 
atedfpanied by the projection of the thin skin of oxide. The trans- 
n offormation point Ar, is lowered if the annealing observed follows a 
‘ide.ftempering. Similarly, the temperature at which tempering is 
it isfobtained is. lowered by successive temperings. The amplitude of 
lumfthe inflection Ar, diminishes (a) by rise in temperature until it 
uresfbecomes nil, (b) by the duration of the heating if the temperature 

W. G. 


allyfremains constant. 

lent 

byf Reduction of Ferric Chloride. A. Pickies (Chem. News, 
ful.f1922, 124, 93—94)—When hydrogen is passed through ferric 
ore—chloride solution containing pieces of fine copper gauze, the ferric 
andiichloride is reduced rapidly ; varying quantities of cuprous chloride 
umfare produced at the same time, and the reaction, which appears 
tityfito be one of adsorption, is accelerated when the gauze is so arranged 
3+ that it comes into intimate contact with the hydrogen. W. P.S. 


, 3, 

layjJ The System Ferric Oxide-Sulphuric Acid-Water. Mat- 
_offcotm PercivaL APPLEBEY and SIDNEY HERBERT WILKEs (T., 1922, 
lu-f121, 337—348). 


= 
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Examination by the X-Ray Spectrum of Metallic Oxi 
which are Stable at Red Heat (Prepared by Different Methog*™. 
and having Different Properties). J. A. Hepvau (Z. anon 
Chem., 1922, 120, 327—340).—That the properties of certain oxic 
prepared by different methods vary as regards colour, density, etc 
is generally explained by assuming the existence of allotropj 
modifications. As this seems highly improbable, these oxides hay 
been examined by the X-ray spectrum. The author shows tha 
identical spectra can only be obtained from the same modificatio 
and vice versa. 


oxide (6), cupric oxide (11), stannic oxide (3). 

brackets give the number of different methods employed in theig; 
preparation. No oxide was found to exist in the amorphou 
form; they were all crystalline or cryptocrystalline. The differen 


the same as for the minerals. Many oxides were heated at 1150 
for some time; this caused a change in some of their properties§}e cu 
but the X-ray spectrum remained unchanged. These changes infegulat 
properties are not caused by changes in structure. ee 


perties of a number of hydrates and ammines of several salts offi, 375 
cobalt are described. Cobaltous fluoride trihydrate is prepared bygeacti 
the action of hydrofluoric acid on cobalt carbonate ; it forms rose-redgnd 2 
crystals which only lose the last of the water at 300° in a currentfonstr 
of nitrogen; d=2-583. Cobaltous fluoride hexammine, prepared by 
passing dry ammonia over the anhydrous fluoride placed on a 
balance pan until the requisite weight has been absorbed, which al 
required about twenty-four hours, is a reddish-brown liquid at 25°pi wa 
which solidifies in ice and salt. It is easily soluble in water without} 
hydrolysis, and has d=1-744. Cobaltous fluoride triammine is 
produced as a light pinkish-brown compound by keeping the 
hexammine in dry air; at 40° it loses all its ammonia. Cobalt 
citrate tetrammine is prepared by dissolving cobalt citrate in con- 
centrated ammonia and evaporating spontaneously in a vacuum. 

It is a pink, very stable, crystalline compound, d=1-686. The 
preparation of many other compounds which have previously 
been prepared is also described. The molecular volume of all the 
above-named compounds is tabulated and the apparent volume off 
the subsidiary group calculated. The present work furnishes} ,. 
further evidence of the existence of cavities in the space lattice 

of solids, which may hold secondary valency groups, the sizes of} 
the cavities depending on the relative volumes of kation and anion 

and varying in a parallel fashion with the stability of secondary 
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id lency compounds. The constant relationship of physical pro- 
‘erties among the halogens, free and combined, is shown by the 
oxiggneatity of the molecular volumes of the cobalt haloids, as well 


by those of numerous other metal haloids, when plotted against 

‘he atomic volume of the halogens at the boiling point. Such 

nearity is not maintained after the formation of hydrates or 

The great importance of the percentage contraction 

. fh the formation of hydrates, ammines, and polyhaloids is shown 
‘By a straight line proportionality to stability. J. FS. 


Electrometric Study of the Hydrolysis of some Complex 
, ZiMfobaltammines under the Action of Barium Hydroxide. 
iPauL JoB (Compt. rend., 1922, 174, 613—616).—Electrometric 
theifitration of complex cobaltammines with barium hydroxide gives 
oe 4% clear indication when the whole of the water of constitution of 
eren 
Wwer@his method is capable of much wider application than the electrical 
1150$nductivity method previously employed (cf. A., 1920, ii, 320). 
rtiesfhe curve obtained with the sulphatopentammine nitrate is quite 
eS llegular and shows no inflexion, whereas the curves obtained with 
T. }iseopentammine chloride and diroseotetrammine chloride both 
how marked inflexions and indicate when the replacement of the 
mater of constitution is complete. W. G. 


The Equilibrium of Tungsten and its Oxides with Hydro- 
wen and Water Vapour; Carbon Monoxide and Carbon 
1922Mioxide and Oxygen. J. A. M. v. Lizmpr (Z. anorg. Chem., 
pro-921, 120, 267—-276).—The measurements of Chaudron (A., 1920, 
i, 379) are used to calculate the equilibrium constants for the 
actions WO,+2H, == W+2H,0; W,0,+H, == 2WO,+H,0; 
nd 2WO,+H, == W,0;+H,0; and the equilibrium curves are 
rentponstructed. Making use of the water-gas constant poo. pu,0/ 
oo, - Pu, the constants for the three reactions WO,+2CO =—=W-+ 
00,; W,0,+CO == 2W0,+C0O,; 2W0,+CO = W,0,;+C0, 
hich#re also calculated. Further, from the known thermal dissociation 
it water, the vapour pressures and heats of formation of the three 
Pxides of tungsten are calculated. The vapour pressures at 1773° 
eo: WO, = W-+0,, p=10**; 2W,0,;, = 4WO,+0,, p=10°"; 
WO,==2W,0,+0,, p=10~" atm. The heats of reaction are: 
Y+0,=WO,+ 122,800 cal.; 4WO,+0,=—2W,0,+-121,400 cal. ; 

:on-FW,0; + O0,=4W0,+ 123,000 cal. E. H. R. 


Thef, Relationships between the Different Oxides of Uranium. 
FERRE JOLIBOIS and RoBERT BossvueT (Compt. rend., 1922, 174, 
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fraction of itsoxygen. To obtain the dioxide by simple dissociatioyfsubsta 
the oxide U,0, must be calcined at 2000° in a vacuum. conduc 


The Oxides of Uranium. P. LeBravu (Compt. rend., 192) a" 
174, 388—391 ; cf. preceding abstract).—From a consideration of th)e’”” 
work done on the oxides of uranium the author concludes that th 
only oxides which have a definite existence are UO,, U,Og, ang” 
UO,. The so-called black oxides have the composition U,0, 
They are stable in air and can be heated at 1000° under atmospherg' 
pressure without decomposition. The green oxides prepared a 
temperatures below 800° contain varying amounts of uraniuy 
trioxide and can undergo change when exposed to moist air, th 
uranium trioxide present undergoing hydration (cf. Staehling 
this vol., ii, 106). W. G. 


The Amphoteric Character of Stannic Hydroxide and itgy 
Bearing on the Isomerism of the Stannic Acids. Gxrorcj 
Ernest Cotiins and JoHN Krerroot Woop (T., 1922, 121, 441 
449), 


Germanium. III. Germanium Tetrabromide and Ger 
manium Tetrachloride. L. M. Dennis and F. E. Hanoi 
(Chem. News, 1922, 124, 66—69, 82—84; J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922 
44, 299; cf. this vol., ii, 150)—When bromine vapour is passed 
over germanium, prepared by reduction of the dioxide witlf; 
hydrogen, superficial reaction takes place in the cold, but the mos 
favourable temperature for the reaction is about 220°. Th 
germanium tetrabromide which distils over is best purified from 
bromine by fractional distillation. It has b. p. 185-9° (corr.) and 
m. p. 261°. It crystallises in small, white, flattened octahedra 
belonging to the cubic system. The liquid substance can be superg: 
cooled considerably, as low as —18°, without crystallising; 1} 
1-6269; d{=—3-1315; specific conductivity <0-060078 reciproca 
ohm. It is very sensitive to water and fumes in air. With dr 
ammonia gas, it forms a white, solid compound. ‘ 

Germanium tetrachloride was prepared by passing chlorine ovel 
germanium. Reaction started at 80°, was rapid at 180°, and at 
360° the metal became incandescent. The crude product could 
not be freed from chlorine by fractional distillation, but the chlorin« 
was removed by passing dry air through the liquid in a suitable 
apparatus with a condenser to keep back the germanium tetra 
chloride. The tetrachloride is a colourless, mobile liquid whic 
fumes in air, b. p. 86-5° (corr.), m. p. —49-5°, nZ, 1-3606, d33, 1-874 
When the liquid is placed in water, reaction takes place slowly 
with a peculiar crackling sound. KE. H. R. 


Are Tantalum and Columbium Pentachlorides Conductors 
of Electricity in the Fused State ? WiLHeELm Bitrzand ARTHUR 
Votet (Z. anorg. Chem., 1921, 120, 71—76).—According to Hampe 
(A., 1888, 211), tantalum pentachloride is a good conductor, whilst 
columbium pentachloride is an insulator. To test the accurac 
of these observations the two pentachlorides have been prepared 
in such a manner that moisture was altogether excluded and th¢ 
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substance was distilled out of contact with air directly into the 
. Kconductivity apparatus. The tantalum pentachloride was pre- 
red by passing chlorine over a heated mixture of tantalum 
pentoxide and sugar carbon and distilling the pentachloride. It 
formed a snow-white mass of crystals which, when melted at 
330—240°, had a conductivity «=—0:30.10°°. The platinum 
dectrodes were strongly attacked, but the liquid appeared clear 
fiand unchanged. Columbium pentachloride was obtained by pass- 
ing a current of chlorine over columbium sulphide, and, after 
rmoval of the sulphur chloride, distilling the columbium penta- 
chloride. It crystallised in long, yellow needles, and its con- 
ductivity at 220—235° was x=0-22.10-°. The electrodes were 
attacked also in this case. The two compounds are therefore 
both insulators of about the same order as the best conductivity 
it water. K. H. R. 


Action of Selenium on Gold. H. Pitason (Compt. rend., 
1922, 174, 391—392).—It is now shown that gold is attacked by 
selenium if immersed in the latter at a temperature just below its 
boiling point. The gold fixes some of the selenium, which is only 

Hrmoved with difficulty on heating, and at the same time some 
“fof the gold passes into the selenium. The §-selenium previously 
‘e@recorded (this vol., ii, 141) is, therefore, not a pure compound, 
its low electrical resistance being explained by the presence in it 
of gold dust held in suspension and by the crystalline configuration 
@ of the selenium. W. G. 


Preparation of Chloroplatinic Acid by Means of Hydrogen 
aPeroxide. Paut Rupnick (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 48, 
575—2577).—Details of a method for working up platinum residues 
are given. The residues from the determination of potassium 
are extracted with the smallest possible quantity of hot water 
and filtered hot to remove asbestos and paper fibre. On cooling, 
pure potassium chloroplatinate is obtained as crystals. The 
filtrate from the crystals and all other aqueous filtrates are reduced 
with zine and hydrochloric acid, and after removing the platinum 
black the filtrates are exposed to sunlight for several weeks, whereby 
ing further quantities of platinum black separate. Alcohol filtrates 

gare treated as above after the alcohol has been expelled. The 
granular platinum black is washed and suspended in hydrochloric 
aid, treated with concentrated hydrogen peroxide, and stirred 
by passing in a stream of hydrogen chloride. The solution of the 
yg uetal is complete in a few hours. The solution is treated with 
the necessary amount of potassium chloride and the potassium 
Jplatinichloride added to the quantity obtained above. The 
‘Juaterial is stocked in this form. The reagent is prepared by 
Jteducing a weighed amount of potassium platinichloride with 
Bakaline sodium formate, washing the platinum black, and dis- 
solving as above. The solution is then made up so that 10 c.c. 
; of the reagent contains 1 gram of metallic platinum. J. F.S. 
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The Relation of Chalcedony to other Forms of Silica, 
EpwarbD W. WasuHBurN and Louis Navias (Proc. Nat. Acad. Sci. M 
1922, 8, 1—5).—Chalcedony from Yellowstone Park and _ black 
pebble flint from France were examined in comparison with quartz, 
cristobalite, tridymite, and silica-glass, and determinations are 
given of d, n, inversion-temperature, coefficient of cubical 
expansion on either side of the inversion-temperature, and change 
in volume on inversion. The results suggest that the raw materials 
consist of quartz, but that after calcination the material is cristo. 
balite. This is fully confirmed by the X-ray spectra. After} V: 
calcination at 1450° for two hours, the chalcedony gave 99-87%] 33 
SiO, and the flint 99-6% SiO,. L. J. S. , 


Camsellite, a New Borate Mineral from British Columbia. | ‘"! 
H. V. Evusworts and E. Porrevin (Trans. R. Soc. Canada, 1921, | *!° 
Sect. IV, [iii], 15, 1—8).—This is found as white, fibrous masses, | © 
intermixed with chrysotile and dolomite, filling shear zones in} *™ 
serpentine near Douglas Lake in the Nicola mining division. The | M¢ 
blades give straight extinction with negative elongation and are the 
probably orthorhombic; refractive indices «1-575, y 1-649. 
Analyses I, II, and III are of the camsellite, dolomite, and D 
chrysotile respectively, separated from one another as far as (Co 
possible; after deducting considerable amounts of impurities ] ;,; 
these are reduced to Ia, Ila, IIIa. 


H,0 H,0 
SiO, COs. BOs. Al,Os. FeyOs FeO. MnO. CaO. MgO. (at 110°). (>110°). ‘Total. J rese 


LINI 
1922 
ii, Lé 
mati 
up t 
or @ 


14 7-65 5-64 29-07 0-26 0-86 0-95 0-85 3-69 41-72 0-52 9-88  100-12* ana 
II. 1:15 46-10 trace 0-09 a 0-29 0-66 29-05 20-98 0-03 0-69 100-05 
ITI. 39-95 1-15 trace 0-32 1:44 0-18 0-06 0-75 41-43 1-80 13-04  100-08§ of 
Ia. — — 40-40 0:29 0-85 128 1:09 — 45-24 0:26 10-55 100-008 clo, 
Ila. — 47:25 — 0-09 —_— 0-30 0-68 29-77 21-50 —_— 0-41 100-00] : 
Illa. 40:80 — _— 0°33 1:48 013 0-06 — 41-90 1-84 13-35 100-00 on 
* Also Na,O,K,0 0-03, NiO trace. + Also MgO (insol.) 1-01. § Also Cr,0, 0-01, NiO,B,03,Na,0, to ; 
K,0 traces. { Also Na,O,K,0 0-04. || Also Cr,O, 0-01. It 


The formula 2MgO,B,0,,H,O given by Ia, corresponds with § sul; 
that of the manganese borate sussexite. Up to 550° only 2-95% 
H,0 is lost. The mineral readily fuses to a black, opaque globule; } , 
and it is soluble in acids. L. J. S. 


Tschermigite (Ammonium-Alum) from Wyoming. E. § de 
THEODORE Erickson (J. Washington Acad. Sci., 1922, 12, 49— Il 
54).—Tschermigite occurs as colourless to white, columnar masses 
and imperfect crystals in brown bituminous shale near Wam- 


sutter, Wyoming. It is optically isotropic, 1-457, d 1-645. Ar 
Associated are a pale yellow ammoniacal jarosite (containing Be 


(NH,),0 1-25%) and crystals of gypsum. Analysis gave (also 
traces of Fe,0,,Ca0,K,0,Cl) : Pr 


‘ 
Al,O;. (NH,),0. Na,O. MgO.  SO,. H,O. Insol. Total. . 
11-57 5-23 0-21 0-13 35-11 47-82 0-06 100-13 
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At 105°, the mineral fuses in its water of crystallisation and 
loses three-fourths of its water; nearly all the water is lost at 
200°. The ammonium sulphate commences to decompose at 
360°, and on ignition the total loss is 88-06°%. Sodium alum when 


ignited gives Na,O-+Al,O0, presumably as sodium aluminate. 
L. J. S. 


Melanovanadite, a New Mineral from Peru. WALDEMAR 
ape” L. F. Hamivron, and Cartes PaLacuE (Amer. J. Sct., 

922, [v], 3, 195—203).—A repetition of the earlier paper (this vol., 
ii, iS 5) giving some additional details. ‘The mineral is hygroscopic ; 
material which had been exposed to a moist atmosphere contained 
up to 16-6, H,O, of which about 10°5% is lost over sulphuric acid 
or at 105°. A new analysis of such material gave : 

V,0,. V2.. CaO. Fe,0,+Al,0;. H,O (above 105°). Total. 

33-48 49-38  10-65° 1-39 5-90 100-80 


The melanovanadite has probably been derived from a vanadium 
sulphide which is present in the black shale; and by its own alter- 
ation it gives rise to pascoite (Ca,V,0,,,11H,O). A microscopical 
examination of polished sections of patronite shows that this is 
a mixture of three minerals which are probably vanadium sulphides. 
Measurements of the monoclinic crystals of melanovanadite give 
the axial ratios a : b : c=0-4737 : 1 : 0-5815, B=88° 37}’. 

L. J. S. 


Dewindtite, a New Radioactive Mineral. ALFRED SCHOEP 
(Compt. rend., 1922, 174, 623—625)—This occurs at Kasola, 
Katanga, Belgian Congo, as a canary-yellow powder intimately 
mixed with torbernite and a white, powdery material (which 
resembles impure talc, but contains much alumina—a partial 
analysis is given). Under the microscope, it is seen to consist 
of minute scales of rectangular or square outline, d 4-8. In the 
closed tube it yields water and becomes brown, returning to yellow 
on cooling. Before the blowpipe in the oxidising flame it fuses 
to a black globule, and in the reducing flame yields beads of lead. 
It is soluble in nitric acid, and decomposed by hydrochloric or 
sulphuric acid. The mean of several analyses is given under I; 

P,0O;. UO;. PbO. Al,O,;(Fe,0;). CaO. MgO. H,O. Insol. Total. 
I. 10-01 55:50 21-74 2-06 1:32 2-75 5:82 0-40 99-60 
Il. 10-84 60-13 23-55 <i — -— 5 — Boe 
deducting impurities (represented by the white powdery material), 
II corresponds with 4PbO,8U0,,3P,0;,12H,0. L. J. S. 


Japanese Minerals containing Rare Elements. III. 
Analyses of Beryl of Naegi, Mino cg om Ytu1 SHIBATA 
and Taku Urmura (J. Chem. Soc. Japan, 1922, 43, 48—62).— 
Beryl (d 2-6 and having no radioactivity) on Naegi in Mino 
Province gave on analysis : 

SiO,. Fe,0, Al,0,; GIO. CaO. MgO. Na,O. -Ignition. Total. 

60-69 0-77 20-79 11:10 1:00 0-99 1-57 2-75 99-66 

VOL, CXXI. il. 11 
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No alkali metals other than sodium were detected. The authors 
deduce the formula, 5GI0,2A1,0;,10SiO,, the constitution 


GI[SiO,-Al(OH)-Si0,-GLSi0y AIC Sip? >Gl]p being suggested. 
K. K. 


Thortveitite, a Silicate of Scandium. Jakos ScHETELIG 
(Norsk Geol. Tidsskr., 1922, 6, 233—244).—Thortveitite (A., 1912, 
ii, 56; 1920, ii, 627) is found in felspar quarries in Setersdalen, 
Norway, as large, greyish-green, prismatic crystals resembling 
epidote in appearance. These are monoclinic (a:b:c= 
0-7674 : 1 : 0-5569, @=77° 28’) and usually twinned on m(110); 
H 6—7, optically negative, « 1-7561, 6 1-7926, y 1-8093 (Na). 
Analysis I by J. Scunretic, II by J. Srirpa-Boum, and III by 
F. TAUCHERT. 

SiO,. Sc,0;. Yt,0,. (Di,Er),0,. Fe,0,. FeO. GlO. Ign. Total. d. 

I. 42-9 37-6 17-7* 2-1 0-8 — 0-4 100-9 3-57 
Il. 45-45 42-06 8-89T 2:33 — 0-51 0-54 100-28 3-566 
III. 45:55 38-61 10-47f 4-26§ 313 — = — 100:02 — 

* Mol. wt. 270. ft Mol. wt. 320. tf Mol. wt. 226. § Mol. wt. 380. 


These lead to the diorthosilicate formula (Sc, Y),Si,0,, analogous 
to that of thalenite (A., 1899, ii, 766). Spectroscopic analysis 
shows the presence of several other rare-earths, but an absence 
of cerium, zirconium, etc. L. J. S. 


The Annaheim Meteorite. R. A. A. Jounston and H. V. 
Exiswortsu (Trans. R. Soc. Canada, 1921, [iii], 15, sect. IV, 69— 
92).—This iron, weighing 11-84 kilos., was found in 1916 and 
probably represents the meteor observed on January 21, 1914. 
The structure is that of a coarse octahedrite, and the different 
constituents were studied in detail by the metallographic method. 
I is the bulk analysis of the iron (also insol. in nitric acid 0-003; 
Ti,V,Al,Sn absent); II of the kamacite groundmass readily dis- 
solved in 10% hydrochloric acid. The constituents insoluble in 
this dilute acid were separated into: III, bright, tin-white lamellz | 
of tenite rich in nickel; IV, tin-white, uncrystallised phosphide 
(schreibersite) giving ratios near Fe;(Ni,Co),P,; V, long, slender 
crystals of phosphide (rhabdite?), (Fe,Ni,CO),P. VI, central | 
portion of a nodule of chromiferous troilite, which in the outer 
portion is intergrown with 38-71% graphite. 

Fe. Ni. Co. Cu. Mn. Or Si. P. 8. CO. Total. 
91-51 784 0-46 0-08 trace 0-001 0-002 0-219 0-012 0-01 100-12 
93-10 639 048 0038 — — — — — 100-00 
60:74 37:38 0-67 0-64 nil nil nil _ 0-65 trace 100-08 
61-28 25-62 0-47 009 — — — 1806 100-52 
40-28 41-36 0-23 0-77 —_— _ — 15:35 
62-91 0-28 trace 016 — 0-96 _ 
* Also SiO, 0-69. 


The Pitts Meteorite. S. W. McCauiie (Amer. J. Sci., 1922, 
[v], 3, 211—215).—This meteorite was observed to fali on April 
20, 1921, at Pitts in Wilcox Co., Georgia. Four fragments, weighing 
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57, 424, 30, and 2 ounces, were picked up; d 7-23. Analyses by 
£. Everuart gave I for the metallic portion (forming about 90% 
of the whole); and II for the stony portion, of which 77-62% 
consists of pyrrhotite (FeS), the remainder being near to hypersthene 
in composition. 

Fe. Ni. Co. Sn. Cu. Si. 8. Mn. 


z 0-09 0-32 trace 0-20 0-00 0:00 28-30 0-00 
II. 91-50 6-67 9-45 0-04 trace 1-40 0-02 0-05 


MnO. Na,O. K,O. MgO. Al,0;. FeO [sic]. P,O;. SiO,. C [diff.]. 
1. 0-27 117 032 5:96 0-30 65:52 007 846 232 
L. J. S. 


Analytical Chemistry. 


Phenol-red as an Indicator for Acidity of Media. A. 
Massink (Pharm. Weekblad, 1921, 58, 1133—1136).—The colori- 
metric determination of p, in the region 7—8 by means of phenol- 
red is affected by the electrolyte-content of the solution, the values 
being too low with low salt-content, and too high with high salt- 
content. 8. [. L. 


Continuous Reading Electro-titration Apparatus. KENNETH 
H. Goopr (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 26—29).—-An electro- 
titration apparatus for the determination of hydrogen-ion concen- 
tration is described by means of which the 2. .F. between a calomel 
electrode and a hydrogen electrode may be read continuously. 
The voltmeter consists of a three electrode vacuum valve 
(“audion’’). The three electrode valve consists of a highly 
exhausted glass bulb containing an incandescent filament sur- 
rounded by a grid of fine wire, which is itself surrounded by a 
metallic plate. A battery of 20—100 volts connected between 
the plate and filament, through a d’Arsonval galvanometer, 
produces a current through the plate circuit, the magnitude of 
which is proportional to the potential of the grid. The filament 
is connected to a 6-volt circuit containing a resistance which 
adjusts the current to 1-06 amperes. The current in the plate 
circuit, /,, may be considered as the sum of a constant current, 
I), which is independent of the grid potential and a current 
([,—Ig) which is a linear function of the grid potential. The 
current J) is balanced by an equal current in the opposite direction 
and (1,— J) is measured with the galvanometer which is calibrated 
to read either volts or Sérensen units directly. The calomel cell is con- 
nected to the negative pole of the filament circuit and the hydroger’ 
electrode to the grid. The apparatus as described with a d’ Arsonval 
galvanometer of sensitivity of 10-110-* amperes for one scale 
division is sensitive to 0-1 Sérensen unit or 0-006 volt. J. F. S. 

1]—2 


| 
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Titrations in Ethyl Alcohol as Solvent. Epna R. Bisuop, 
EstHer B. Kirrreper, and Jorn H. HipEBranp (J. Amer, 
Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 135—140).—Alcoholic solutions of acetic, 
maleic, palmitic, and sulphuric acids, p-chlorophenol, and phenol 
have been titrated with an alcoholic solution of sodium ethoxide, 
using the hydrogen electrode as indicator. The hydrogen electrode 
was measured against the electrode HgHg,Br,|N /10K Br in alcohol.| 
Similar titrations of alcoholic solutions of ammonia and aniline by 
alcoholic hydrogen chloride were also carried out. Sharp and 
accurate end-points were obtained, but the titrations take much 
longer than titrations in aqueous solutions by the same method, 
since the hydrogen electrode requires ten minutes before it reaches 
a constant value. The hydrogen potentials at which a series of 
indicators changes colour was determined by titrating pairs of the 
above-named substances and using the indicators and then measur- 
ing the potential of the mixture which just gives the colour change. 
The potential range 0°14—0°45 was measured with aniline and 
hydrogen chloride, 0°45—0°70 and 0°90—0°97 with acetic acid and 
sodium ethoxide and 0°75—0°98 volt with p-chlorophenol and 
sodium ethoxide. The positions of most of the indicators in alcohol 
are close to their positions in water; some exceptions occur, for 
example, cyanine is displaced very much to the acid side, and 
some indicators which are useful in water cannot be used in alcoholic 
solution. The following colour changes and potentials are re- 
corded : Benzaldehyde-green, green 0°69 colourless. Bromophenol- 
blue, yellow 0°34, green 0°47 blue. Cresol-red, pink 0°20 orange 
0°30. Curcumin, greenish-yellow 0°66 red 0°85 orange 0°91 golden. 
Cyanine, colourless 0°24 blue; gallein, rose 0°68  violet-blue. 
Todeosin, golden brown 0°20 pink ; methyl-green, blue 0°66 lavender. 
Methyl-orange, pink 0°20 orange 0°23 yellow. Methyl-violet, 
violet 0°95 colourless. Methyl-red, red 0°54 orange 0°62 yellow. 
Naphthol-benzoin, light brown 0°70 blue. p-Nitrophenol, colour- 
less 0°61 yellow green. Phenolphthalein, colourless 0°68 red. 
Resorcin-blue, red 0°39 blue. Rosolic acid, golden 0°58 orange 0°67 
pink. Sodium alizarin-sulphonate, greenish-yellow 0°50 orange 0°55 
rose 0°82 violet. Thymol blue, red 0°30 golden. Thymolphthalein, 
colourless 0°82 blue. Trinitrobenzene, colourless 0°68 golden- 
orange. ‘Tropzolin salmon-pink 0°20 orange 0°23 golden, and 
tropeolin OO, pink 0°15 orange 0°20 yellow. Palmitic acid in the 
presence of tripalmitin may be titrated in alcoholic solution with 
sodium ethoxide, using thymolphthalein as indicator. J. F.S. 


Simple Theory of the Nephelometer. P.V. Wes (J. Amer. 


Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 267—276).—The theory of the nephelometer | 


and its use are considered. It is shown that although the depth 
ratios by reflection and by transmission are equal, both methods 
cannot be used in nephelometry except for an intermediate range 
of concentrations. For extremely dilute suspensions, for example, 
less than 10°° gram/c.c., the transmissions are quite insensitive, 
whilst the reflection measurement remains sensitive down to the 
limit of vision. On the other hand, for very turbid suspensions 
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the transmission probably follows less complicated laws. Although 
masses in suspension much too small to be detected by the most 


‘Tdelicate balance can be easily measured in a Tyndall beam, the 
| precision of such a measurement can never exceed that of the 


best photometry, that is, about 0°2%. For sensitive and rapid 
work nephelometry takes its place with other volumetric methods. 
The phenomena of diffuse reflection and transmission are much more 
complicated than is represented in the present considerations, 
but the simple theory presented gives a general idea of the pheno- 
mena and may serve as a starting point of a future investigation. 


J. F.S. 


Nephelometry. A Nephelometer with Constant Standard. 
\. A. WEINBERG (Biochem. Z., 1921, 125, 292—310).—A new 
nephelometer and point-source of light are described which embody 
the best features of the Kober (A., 1917, ii, 266) and Kleinmann 
(A., 1920, ii, 634) nephelometers, the most striking feature being 
the introduction of the Lummer-Brodhun prism whereby the two 
felds are rendered concentric. Nephelometric estimations with 
such an instrument are comparative and a modified nephelometer 
is described with a permanent standard. This is attained by 
replacing one of the tube systems by two Nicols, the lower of 
which can be rotated relatively to the upper, thus reducing the light 
to any degree as recorded by a scale on the Nicol prism. For 
coloured solutions, a slip of coloured glass can be inserted. 


H. K. 


Quantitative Analysis by Centrifuge. OLor ARRHENIUS (J. 
Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 132—134).—The estimation of calcium, 
magnesium, and phosphoric, sulphuric and nitric acids may be 
elected by precipitating the various substances in the usual way 
and transferring the precipitate and mother-liquor to tubes 2°5 cm. 
liameter at the top and provided with a steep funnel below leading 
toa capillary tube 4 cm. long and 1 mm. diameter. The precipitate 
is allowed to settle and by means of gentle shaking is, for the 
nost part, caused to settle in the capillary stem. The tube is 
then centrifuged until the height of the column of precipitate is 
constant ; this usually requires thirty minutes. The height of the 
column is then read and reduced to the weight standard by com- 
parison with a precipitate similarly obtained from a known weight 
of the same substance. The method claims no great degree of 
accuracy, and is suggested as a suitable method of analysis for soil 


and similar substances. J.F.S. 
| The Penetrability of Filter-paper. R.C. Grirrin and H. C. 
PartsH (J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1922, 14, 199—200).—An apparatus 
's described for testing the penetrability of filter-paper by observing 


JIU, 
ve, 
the 
ns 


he time required to pass 100 c.c. of distilled water at 20° through 
42-inch disk of the paper under a constant head of 9 inches of 
jvater. The apparatus, which is constructed mostly of lead, con- 


ists of an overflow cup connected by a pipe to the under side of a 
11* 
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wire gauze which supports the disk of filter-paper, and is placed 
9 inches below the top of the overflow cup. The distilled water jg 
fed into the connecting pipe at such a rate that it overflows at the 
cup as well as through the outlet pipe of the apparatus after passing 


through the filter-paper, and the number of seconds required to}** 


collect 100 c.c. at the outlet is timed with a stop watch. It was 
found that the temperature of the water had a marked bearing on ff! 
the speed of filtration, water at 30°, for example, passing through 

more than twice as rapidly as water at 0° under otherwise similar 
conditions. The time factor is also important, and even when f' 
distilled water is used the filtration slows down after a time owing fF 
to the hydration and expansion of the fibres. A paper which 
initially had a penetrability of twenty-five seconds had slowed 
down after two hours to one thousand seconds. G. F. M. 


Estimation of Perchlorate by Rothmund's Method. Fri 
K6énie (Z. anorg. Chem., 1921, 120, 48).—In the estimation of 
perchlorate by reduction with titanous sulphate by Rothmund’s 
method (A., 1909, ii, 434), it is unnecessary to pass a current of 


hydrogen or carbon dioxide through the flask if a long, narrow }*® ' 


glass tube is adapted to the reflux condenser to prevent circulation 
of air. For the oxidation of excess of titanous sulphate, ferric 
ammonium sulphate is better than permanganate in view of the 
fact that the latter may attack the hydrochloric acid, and that in }}, 
the back-titration of silver nitrate in the chlorine determination 
by the Volhard process a ferric salt must be present. Soluble § 
titanic sulphate is now a commercial product and can be reduced 
electrolytically, using lead electrodes, to titanous re ; 
E. H. R. 


Comparative Values of Different Specimens of Iodine for 
Use in Chemical Measurements. C. W. FouLk and SAMvUEzEL 
Morris (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 221—229).—Iodine purified 
by several methods, including wet and dry sublimation and drying 
in the presence of sulphuric acid and phosphoric oxide, has been 
compared by direct titration with sodium thiosulphate with iodine 
prepared by Baxter’s atomic weight method (A., 1905, ii, 81, 579). 
Using some new forms of titration flasks and other pieces of apparatus 
for handling iodine, it is shown that the maximum difference 
between the various specimens and the highly purified iodine is 
0:024%. It is shown that a rubber stopper may be used in place 
of a glass stopper for closing the flask in which the iodine is titrated. 
The usual method, as given in text-books of analytical chemistry, 
of drying iodine by exposing it in a desiccator with a drying agent, 
is open to criticism if the iodine has previously solidified in the f 
presence of water. Powdered iodine when exposed under a bell- 
jar with water takes up 0°09% of its weight in forty-eight hours, 
whilst crystals take up only 0°05% under the same conditions in 
five days. An exposure to sulphuric acid for ten days removes 
the whole of the water in both cases. It is suggested that solids 
like iodine, which have a measurable vapour pressure at ordinary 
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placed éinperatures, possess peculiar adsorptive properties, due to the 
iter isftact that a fresh surface is being continually exposed. J.F.S. 


lig Method of Determining Traces of Oxygen in Hydrogen. 
ed {to FALFRED T. Larson and ERNEST C. WuitE (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 
t was 91922, 44, 20—25).—A rapid and accurate method of estimating 
ng on piraces of oxygen in nitrogen-hydrogen mixtures such as are used 
rough fi the synthetic manufacture of ammonia is described. The 
‘milar qucthod consists, essentially, in passing the gas mixture through 
when §@ Platinised platinum catalyst which is heated at 305° in a care- 
wing pully regulated diphenylamine vapour-bath, and measuring the 
vhich (ise in temperature due to the combustion of the hydrogen by 
means of a thermo-element. ‘The deflexions of a sensitive galvano- 
meter attached to the thermo-element give a measure of the oxygen 
entent of the gas mixture. Concentrations of oxygen as low as 
(001% may easily be determined with an error of 3%. The 
apparatus was calibrated for a rate of flow of 500 c.c. per minute 
by adding electrolytic oxygen from an alkali electrolysis to the 
uygen-free mixture of nitrogen and hydrogen. By the use of a 
, fss sensitive galvanometer, the apparatus may be used for con- 
entrations of oxygen up to about 1%. Precautions necessary for 
dicient working of the apparatus are indicated. J.F.S. 


The Estimation of Sulphur in Iron Pyrites. G. CHAUDRON 
md G. JuGE-BorRaRD (Compl. rend., 1922, 174, 683—685).— 
During the dissolution of pyrites in nitric acid or aqua regia, there 

> is always a separation of free sulphur if the temperature exceeds 
0°, in the case of marcasite or pyrites containing other metallic 
sulphides. If, however, the acid is allowed to act at the room 
temperature, there is no separation of sulphur, but the time required 
is much longer. 


A New Method of Estimating Sulphur in Organic Com- 
pounds. H. teR MEULEN (Rec. trav. chim., 1922, 41, 112— 
0)—The substance is vaporised or decomposed by heating in a 
rrent of hydrogen and the mixture of vapours and hydrogen then 
ussed through a heated quartz tube containing platinised asbestos. 
the sulphur is thus converted into hydrogen sulphide, which is 
ld into an alkaline solution and estimated iodometrically. In 
he case of very small quantities, colorimetric estimation by means 
sodium plumbite is suitable. Experimental errors are avoided 
ly using small quantities of material, heating gently, and not 
lowing the hydrogen to pass too quickly. It is occasionally 
weessary to burn off a deposit of carbon from the catalyst. 
The results obtained by this method are in good agreement with 
he theoretical values. H. 


- |] Volumetric Method for the Estimation of Hyposulphurous 
id Sulphoxylic Acids. FrErruccio Dr Bacuo (Giorn. Chim. 
id. Appl., 1921, 3, 501—502).—This method is based on the 
toperty possessed by formaldehyde of forming with hyposulphite 
solution highly resistant to oxidation by means of atmospheric 
tygen [cf. J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1922, 250a.] Pi H. P. 

11*—2 
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Microchemical Estimation of Nitrogen. C. VALL&E and} 9:1) 
M. PotonowskI (Compt. rend. Soc. Biol., 1921, 84, 900—901; from} acid 
Chem. Zentr., 1921, iv, 1080).—For microchemical estimation of pote 
nitrogen, the substance is heated with 1 c.c. of sulphuric acid, } titra 
1 gram of potassium sulphate, and a small piece of quartz, andf of h 
diluted with 6 c.c. of water. After addition of 3 c.c. of sodium{ H 
hydroxide solution, the ammonia is carried over by a current off jn | 


air into 0°02N-sulphuric acid. G. W.R. [esti 

Estimation of Small Quantities of Nitrogen by Kjeldahl's| '-"" 
Method. J. K. Parnas and RicHarpD WaGNER (Biochem. Z,, The 
1921, 125, 253—256).—A description of a slight modification of hvdi 
Pregl’s micro-Kjeldah! method of analysis. H. K. ye 


Nesslerisation of Ammonia Solutions. CLARENCE E. May} solu 
and Harry P. Ross (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 2574—2575).— ] beco 
In the estimation of ammonia in urine by the Folin-Bell method} H 
(A., 1917, ii, 268) and of urea in urine by the Folin-Youngburg } 52") 
method (A., 1919, ii, 304), the authors were troubled by the form. j ¢q¥! 
ation of clouds and precipitates during the time (twenty minutes) j 0xid 
which the solution is kept after the addition of the reagent. Anj tre 
investigation of the reactions shows that such disturbing occurrences] ! 
may be avoided if the following points are observed. Distilled] calc 
water only must be used for dilutions; the flask must be rinsed] | 
with nitric acid before each determination to remove the mercury] Qxy 
film which may have been formed in a previous experiment; the] }g]— 
Nessler solution should be the one recommended by Folin and prese 
Wu (A., 1919, ii, 308); the whole of the Nessler solution must be} jjsay 
added rapidly; after the addition, the solution must not be shaken} jit 
or stirred and must be left unmoved for at least twenty minutes analy 
and any dilution must be made only after this time has elapsed;]  , ; 
the solution to be Nesslerised should not contain more than 1:0 mg. impo 
of ammonia nitrogen in 150 c.c. On Nesslerisation and dilution} jj, ; 
to 200 c.c., the brown colour is very intense, and with such concen-§ yp 
trated solutions part of the product tends to deposit on the walls#tpys 
of the flask and interfere with the colorimetric work. J. FS. Prossi 


The Volumetric Estimation of Hydroxylamine and Hydr- 
azine. ALBIN KURTENACKER and JOSEF WaGNER (Z. anorg. 
Chem., 1921, 120, 261—266).—It was shown by Rupp and Mader probs 
(A., 1913, ii, 618) that hydroxylamine can be oxidised quanti-] Eg: 
tatively by a bromate—bromide mixture in sulphuric acid solution 
to nitric acid, according to the equation NH,-OH+6Br+2H,0= 
HNO,+-6HBr. As a method of analysis, however, the reaction 
has serious limitations, since, unless only a very small quantity olffuant 
hydroxylamine is taken and a large excess of bromine used, oxidation§{pracy 
is incomplete and nitrous acid is formed. It is found, howeverfmaly 
that if bromate alone is used in strong hydrochloric acid solutionfxyg¢ 
nascent chlorine being then the oxidising agent, complete oxidatior 
is assured, and the reaction can be used for the estimation Ofosec 
hydroxylamine. The hydroxylamine solution (containing about 
1:14 gram of NH,°-OH,HCI per litre) is mixed with excess ly 
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and} 0:1N-potassium bromate solution and acidified with hydrochloric 
from} acid. After a quarter of an hour (the reaction is not instantaneous), 
mn off potassium iodide solution is added and the liberated iodine is 
acid, | titrated with thiosulphate. Sulphuric acid cannot be used instead 
_andf of hydrochloric, and bromide must not be present. 
dium} Hydrazine is oxidised by bromate or a bromide—bromate mixture 
nt offin hydrochloric acid solution instantaneously to nitrogen. The 
R. Jestimation can be carried out exactly as for hydroxylamine, estim- 
hl’ ating excess of bromate by means of iodide and thiosulphate, or a 

8} direct bromate titration can be made using indigo as indicator. 

» 4.1 the hydrazine solution is mixed with potassium bromide and 
K of hydrochloric acid and titrated with 0:1N-bromate solution at 

* [about 60°. Towards the end of the titration, a few drops of indigo 
May} solution are added and the titration is continued until the colour 
5).— | becomes yellow. 
thod| Hydroxylamine and hydrazine may be estimated together. A 
sample is first titrated as for hydroxylamine, and the bromate 
orm. | equivalent for the sum of the two found. A second sample is then 
utes) | oxidised with bromate in an atmosphere of carbon dioxide and the 
An {nitrogen evolved is collected and measured. This gives the amount 
snces}of hydrazine present and that of the hydroxylamine can be 
tilled | calculated. E. H. R. 


insed] The Action of Nitrous Acid on Iodides in the Presence of 
‘curyi Oxygen. Maurice Lomparp (Bull. Soc. chim., 1922, [iv], 31, 
the} }61—-169).—When nitrous acid acts on potassium iodide in the 
and presence of oxygen, the nitrous acid is regenerated as fast as it 
st be} disappears. Without taking slight losses into account, two causes 
aken| limit the phenomenon. One of these causes is independent of the 
utes} analyst, and is small but relatively constant. It is the production 
sed; fof a small amount of nitrogen. The other cause, which is of variable 
)mg.Jinportance, depends almost entirely on the method of working. 
ition I It is the production of nitrate (which may be nil) ; and it is this which, 
1cel Fcoupled with the losses by diffusion, leads to such variable results. 
wallsiThus the estimation of nitrites by the liberation of iodine is im- 
8. possible in the presence of oxygen. Comparable results might be 
obtained by working under carefully controlled conditions which 
vould, however, be difficult to realise, and different analysts would 
adergitobably obtain widely differing results. W.G. 


anti-] Estimation of Oxides of Nitrogen [in Air]. V.C. ALzison, 
W. L. Parker, and G. W. Jones (U.S. Bureau of Mines, Tech. 
“Paper 249).—The phenoldisulphonic acid method for the estimation 
of nitrates in water analysis is adapted to the estimation of small 
uantities of oxides of nitrogen in air. The sample is taken in an 
wacuated tube of about 250 c.c. capacity, and after the usual 
malysis has been made for carbon dioxide, carbon monoxide, 
xygen, etc., 5 c.c. of 10% sodium hydroxide solution and 5 c.c. 
ot hydrogen peroxide are introduced into the tube, which is then 

osed with a rubber stopper and rotated to coat the inside with 
film of liquid, and is then left for thirty minutes. The contents 
e then washed through a filter-paper into a 150 c.c. beaker and 


‘burg 
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evaporated just to dryness. The residue is treated with 2 c.c. of ™ 
the phenoldisulphonic acid reagent, diluted to 10 c.c., filtered 
into a Nessler tube, 15 c.c. of ammonia are added, and the whol§ 
made up to 100 c.c. and compared with standards similarly prepareif &™ 
from a standard potassium nitrate solution. The method is sensi§ °" 
tive to 10 parts of oxides of nitrogen in 1,000,000 parts of air withf 5°!" 
an accuracy of about 5 parts per million. G. F. M. | Pr 


The Argentometric Titration of Phosphoric Acid. I. MJ sufi 
Kouttnorr (Pharm. Weekblad, 1922, 59, 205—215).—The solu bef 
bility product of silver phosphate in water is of the order 1 x 10-14 of : 
accurate determinations are impossible, since decomposition occurs§ is | 
the salt becoming black. Accurate results are easily obtained ing solt 
estimating phosphoric acid by means of excess of silver nitrate 
the solution is made neutral to phenol-red by addition of 0°LN. 
sodium hydroxide; phenolphthalein is less suitable. In place off con 
sodium hydroxide, sodium acetate may be added; about 2 gramsf met 
are required for 10 c.c. of 0°1 molar phosphate solution, and in if i 
case ammonium, calcium, and magnesium salts do not interfere. 

In estimating phosphoric acid in urine, the ammonium mag-} con 
nesium salt is precipitated, washed and dissolved in nitric acidJ hyc 
the solution being neutralised with sodium hydroxide, using} tun 
dimethyl-yellow as indicator, and titrated with silver nitrate, the} 1 
excess of which is estimated by Volhard’s method. 8.1. L. | effe 


Errors caused by Nitrates and Nitrites in the Estima ,j, 
tion of Arsenic by the Distillation Method and a Means fon 

their Prevention. J.J.T.Granam and C. M. Smrra (J. Ind. Eng! 
Chem., 1922, 14, 207—-209).—In the presence of nitrates or nitrites 
the distillation method for the estimation of arsenic as usually © 
carried out, using cuprous chloride or cuprous chloride and Sereeul 

sulphate as the reducing agents, gives low results owing to somd yf, 
volatile substance, probably nitrosyl chloride, carried over witli 
the arsenic trichloride into the distillate oxidising it to quinqueq ,}. 
valent arsenic. The extent of the oxidation depends largely on 
the length of time the distillate is kept before titration. The 
error may be avoided by using hydrazine sulphate in conjunction 
preferably with sodium bromide as the reducing agent, whereby 
the nitrates, etc., are reduced to nitrogen. For a sample con- 
taining the equivalent of not more than 0°6 gram of As,O,, 50 c.c. 
of a solution containing 2% each of hydrazine sulphate and sodiu 
bromide in dilute (1 : 4) hydrochloric acid will be required for the 
analysis. The mixture is boiled for two to three minutes, 100 c.c. 
of concentrated hydrochloric acid are added, and the distillatio 
is proceeded with in the usual way. G. F. M. 


The Separation of Arsenic from Tungsten, Vanadium, an 
Molybdenum by Means of Methyl Alcohol in a Current of Air. 
L. Moser and J. ExrRuicn (Ber., 1922, 55, [B], 4830—437).—I 
has been shown previously (A., 1912, ii, 866) that tervalent arsenic 
can be separated quantitatively from antimony and other metals 
at the temperature of boiling water by volatilising it partly : 
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c.c, off methyl arsenite and partly as arsenic trichloride in a current of 
filtered ait. In the presence of tungstic acid, however, the removal of 
arsenic is incomplete, owing to the adsorption of a portion of the 
arsenic trichloride by colloidal tungstic acid. The difficulty 
can be removed by bringing the latter into highly disperse 
solution, which is readily effected by means of pyrogallol; the 
procedure is described fully in the original. Accurate results are 
obtained thereby in the estimation of arsenic, but the method 
J suffers under the disadvantage that the pyrogallol must be destroyed 
| before the tungsten can be estimated in the residue. The action 
J of a number of other substances (oxalic, tartaric, and citric acids) 
is considered and the following process is recommended. The 
solution containing the tungstate and arsenious acid (arsenic acid 
must be reduced by one of the customary methods) is evaporated 
{to small bulk and treated with glacial acetic acid (20 c.c.) and 
concentrated hydrochloric acid (120—150 c.c.); after addition of 
sj methyl alcohol (30 c.c.), distillation is effected as described previously 
if ina current of air. Arsenic is estimated, preferably iodometrically, 
in the distillate; the residue in the distillation flask is evaporated 

mag-§ completely to dryness on the water-bath, dissolved in dilute sodium 
; acid hydroxide solution, and the tungstic acid precipitated as mercurous 
using} tungstate. 
e, th The separation of arsenic from molybdenum and vanadium is 
effected without difficulty by the ester method; it is only necessary 
to make certain that a sufficient amount of the reducing agent is 
added (even when the arsenic is present in the tervalent state), 


since molybdic and vanadic acids themselves attack the latter. 
H. W. 


> whole 
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sually The Theory of the Distillation of Arsenic and a New Separ- 
crTOus ation of Arsenic from all Metals in a Current of Air. L. 
Som@ Moser and J. Enrutcu (Ber., 1922, 55, [B], 437—447; cf. Moser 
| Witt and Perjatel, A., 1912, ii, 866; Moser and Ehrlich, preceding 
inquest abstract)—A study of the rate of distillation of arsenic chloride 
ly onf from a solution of arsenious oxide in concentrated hydrochloric 
Th acid shows that the process is influenced greatly by the hydrolysis 
ictiony of the chloride and that this effect becomes more marked as the 
ereby} distillation proceeds towards completion. The difficulty has been 
_°OMt overcome largely by suitable addition of potassium bromide to 
0 ccf which a catalytic action has been commonly ascribed. Its function, 
dium] however, is shown to depend on its ability to repress hydrolysis 
r the of arsenic chloride, since it may be regarded as attracting the 
0 cc water from the mixture for purposes of solution and thus rendering 
lation the solutions of arsenic chloride in hydrochloric acid more con- 
‘ I centrated with regard to the latter. The effect is exhibited by a 
number of other substances, for example, barium chloride, barium 
ir, acetate, sodium pyroborate, sodium benzoate, sodium nitroprusside, 
crystalline lactose, etc., which are freely soluble in water, but 
insoluble or very sparingly soluble in concentrated hydrochlori¢ 
gy acid. 
The following method of estimating arsenic is recommended. 
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It does not involve the use of methyl alcohol. It requires no 
supervision and is complete within about forty minutes (or thirty 
minutes after addition of potassium bromide). Since the liquid 
never comes to its boiling point, it is impossible for compounds of 
antimony to distil. The apparatus consists of a wide-mouthed 
flask of 300 c.c. capacity provided with a rubber stopper carrying 
an inlet tube for air, a stoppered dropping funnel, and a bulb tube 
connected with a long glass tube dipping into water (250 c.c.) 
contained in a beaker which is cooled by running water. The 
arsenious oxide (0°15—0°25 gram) is dissolved in concentrated 
hydrochloric acid (d 1°19, 50 c.c.) in the flask which is immediately 
immersed up to the neck in boiling water, whilst a brisk current 
of air is passed through the solution. At intervals of ten minutes, 
further additions of concentrated hydrochloric acid (20 c.c.) are 
made. After forty to sixty minutes the distillation is interrupted 


and the arsenic titrated in the distillate with N/10-potassium }s 


bromate solution. The procedure is similar when potassium 
bromide (about 1°5 grams) is used, but two or at most three 
additions of hydrochloric acid only are necessary. Arsenic acid 
must be reduced in the usual manner, for example, with ferrous 
sulphate, hydrazine sulphate, or even with potassium bromide 
alone. H. W. 


Microchemical Estimation of Carbon and Hydrogen. 
Fritz WREDE (Ber., 1922, 55, [B], 557—563).—A valuable detailed 
discussion, unsuitable for abstraction, of apparatus, absorbent 
and oxidising materials, and procedure necessary for the micro- 
chemical estimation of carbon and hydrogen in organic compounds 
by Pregl’s method. J. K. 


Estimation of the Carbon Dioxide Content of Air, with 
Special Reference to the ‘‘Aeronom.’’ Hans Ravcu (Z. 
Hyg. Infektionskrankh, 1920, 91, 1—26).—A critical comparison 


was made between various methods for the estimation of carbon ]js 


dioxide as used in analysing the air of schools, dwellings, etc. 
Results obtained with the “ aeronom,” an instrument in which 


the difference of pressure, measured with an oil manometer, of }; 


an enclosed volume of air before and after its content of carbon 


dioxide has been absorbed with sodium hydroxide, differ by as much }} 


as 20% when compared with the more exact Pettenkofer’s baryta 
method. These larger errors were found also when the carbon 


dioxide was absorbed by sodium carbonate or sodium hydroxide }; 


as in the methods of Lung-Zeckerdorf and Wolput. The author 


concludes that of the methods studied in determining the ventilating }; 


conditions in rooms, Pettenkofer’s method is preferable. 
CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


Estimation of Carbon Dioxide in Mineral Carbonates. | 
L. A. Sayce and A. Crawrorp (.J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1922, 41, | 
57—58T).—The ignition method in a Teclu furnace until the} 
substance shows no further loss in weight gives consistent results } 
where the decomposition temperature is low enough for it to be} 
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applied without complications arising, as, for example, reduction to 
metallic lead with cerussite, and oxidation of the ferrous oxide 
to an unknown extent with chalybite. The Schrétter method is 
unsuitable for estimating the carbonates of metals having com- 
paratively insoluble sulphates. Hydrochloric acid can be used 
successfully for the decomposition, but this introduces the danger 
of loss of acid by volatilisation. Armstrong’s simple modification 
of the Schrétter apparatus is capable of fair accuracy. Garrett’s 
apparatus, consisting of a stout test-tube to the top of which is 
attached a Y-tube, one branch of which bears a tap funnel con- 
taining dilute acid, and the other a combined condenser and drying 
tube leading to potash bulbs or soda-lime tubes, gave good results 
yith witherite, but for some unexplained reason very inconsistent 
results were obtained with calcite. Collin’s calcimeter, by reason 
of the ease of operation, and the short time needed for an estimation 
vems well adapted for dealing with readily soluble carbonates 
when an accuracy of 0-1 or 0-2% is sufficient. G. F. M. 


The Volumetric and Gravimetric Estimation of Zinc. 
§reFAN UrpBascH (Chem. Zig., 1922, 46, 6—7, 29—30, 53—55, 
y7—99, 101—103, 125—127, 183—134, 138—139).—The separation 
of zinc from the common metals and its estimation by means of 
potassium ferrocyanide and sodium sulphide and as zine oxide have 
been studied in detail. In all cases the ore is dissolved in aqua 
regia, the solution evaporated with sulphuric acid, the heavy 
netals removed with hydrogen sulphide and the iron and aluminium 
vith ammonia in the presence of ammonium chloride if the ferro- 
vyanide or gravimetric method is to be used, or of magnesium 
chloride if the sulphide titration is adopted. The ferrocyanide 
titration is carried out in a bulk of 150 c.c. containing 2—3 drops 
of hydrochloric acid and 3 c.c. of a 0-03°% ferric chloride solution. 
The ferrocyanide is added to the boiling zinc solution until the 
blue colour just fades to white, a standard zinc chloride solution 
is then added, drop by drop, until the blue colour just reappears, 
und this amount of zinc is deducted from that found in the first 
titration. In the sulphide method, ammonia and ammonium 
alts should be kept as low as possible. The separation of cadmium 
fom zine by hydrogen sulphide is not complete in one operation 
ff much zine is present, but a satisfactory separation may be 
obtained by boiling the solution of the mixed metals with aluminium 
fil and finally adding hydrogen sulphide water to prevent re- 
olution of the cadmium. The separation of zinc from nickel and 


‘obalt by the “salting out ’’ method is discussed with regard to 
the necessary acidity of the solution; the author recommends 
aturating a solution containing less than 0-15 gram of zine and 
bout 1 c.c. of normal acid per 100 c.c. with hydrogen sulphide at 
0°. [C£. J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1922, 218a.] A. R. P. 


The Detection of Small Quantities of Lead in Urine. O. 
ScHuMM (Z. physiol. Chem., 1922, 118, 189—-214).—-Copper sulphate 
s added to the urine and the lead precipitated with the copper 
is the sulphides by hydrogen sulphide; by then separating the 
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mixture by electrolysis, it is possible to detect small quantities of 
lead of the order of a few decimilligrams in a litre and a half. 
8. 8. Z. 


Studies on Thallium Compounds. I. Analytical. Arruour 
Joun Berry (T., 1922, 121, 394—399). 


A New Iodometric Method for the Estimation of Copper. 
RupotrF Lane (Z. anorg. Chem., 1921, 120, 181—202).—The usual 
iodometric method for estimating copper depends on the reduction 
of a cupric salt by an iodide to cuprous iodide followed by titration 
of the free iodine formed. The reaction Cu**+2I’ == CulI+1 is, 
however, reversible, and in the present paper methods are developed 
for estimating copper which consist in oxidising a cuprous salt 
with a known quantity of iodine and titrating the excess. The 
most suitable salt for oxidation is cuprous thiocyanate, the reaction 
being carried out in presence of ammonium oxalate or tartrate. 
The reaction is complicated, however, by the possibility of a 
reaction between thiocyanate and iodine such as KCNS-+8I+ 
4H,O—=H,SO,+ICN+KI+6HI. A _ lengthy investigation was | 


carried out to study the extent to which this reaction proceeds in } ; 


presence of thiocyanates of potassium, sodium, and ammonium, | 
oxalic acid, ammonium oxalate, ammonium sulphate, nitrate, and 
chloride in presence and absence of copper salts, and it was found 
that the reaction could be altogether inhibited in presence of oxalic 
acid and the ammonium salts of strong acids, including ammonium 
thiocyanate in high concentration. The following method was finally | 
adopted for the estimation of copper. A solution of cupric salt, | 
weakly acidified with a mineral-acid, and containing at most 0-28 | 
gram of copper is reduced with excess of sulphurous acid and diluted 
to 0-1N. Ammonium thiocyanate solution is added to precipitate 
the copper as cuprous thiocyanate and the solution is boiled to 
expel sulphur dioxide. After cooling, a mixture of 5 volumes of 
ammonium oxalate solution containing 45 grams of hydrated salt 
per litre and 7 volumes of oxalic acid solution containing 120 grams 
of hydrated acid per litre is added, and the whole is diluted to_ 
400 c.c. Next 0-1N-iodine solution is run in until a clear solution | 
is obtained, the mixture being well shaken, and excess of iodine | 
is titrated with. thiosulphate solution. 

The cupric salt can be reduced with cyanide instead of sulphurous | 


acid, the advantage of this method being that the reduction is | var 


selective for copper and that the reducing agent need not be 


removed. Conditions were determined experimentally under which | 
reaction between cyanide and iodine is prevented, and it was 
found necessary, after reduction, to acidify before adding iodine 
since only cyanogen ions, not hydrocyanic acid, reduce iodine. | 
The following method was finally adopted. The cupric salt solution | 

containing at most 0-28 gram of copper is made ammoniacal in a 
long-necked flask and reduced with 0:5N-potassium cyanide solu- | 

tion. After addition of 1 gram of ammonium thiocyanate, the | 


J 
jth 
142: 


solution is acidified with concentrated oxalic acid solution, keeping |] co1 
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ties of | cold, so that all the copper is precipitated as thiocyanate. The 
A oxidation with iodine and titration are then carried out as above. 
Z. In place of the expensive potassium iodide solution of iodine, a 
potassium cyanide solution can be used, prepared by dissolving 
THUR 3 grams of potassium cyanide in a little water, dissolving in this 
12-7 grams of iodine, and making up to a litre. This solution is 
quite stable. 

pper.J The above methods are applicable in presence of all the com- 
usualJ moner metals. Notes are given of slight precautions and modi- 
ction J fications necessary in presence of silver, mercury, lead, bismuth, 
‘ation J arsenic, antimony, cobalt, manganese, iron, barium, strontium, 
-I is,] calcium, and magnesium. E. H. R. 
_ A Rapid Iodometric Estimation of Copper and Iron in 
The | Mixtures of their Salts. In Wi1u1amM Wark (T., 1922, 121, 
ction | 958363). 


irate. Estimation of Metallic Aluminium and Aluminium Oxide 
of allin Commercial Metal. H. V. Cxurcum (J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 
‘8I+ 7 1922, 44, 81); Juxrran H. Capps (ibid., 81—82).—The first author 
was | criticises a recent paper by Capps (A., 1921, ii, 657), whose results 
ds in] indicate an atomic weight of 26-81 for aluminium, and concludes 
lum, {that the method described is untrustworthy. Capps replies, 
and | admitting an error pointed out by Churchill, but considers that his 
ound # figures after recalculation still support his contention that the 
xalic | aecepted atomic weight for aluminium is wrong. W. P.S. 


ium 
ally} The Analysis of Aluminium Alloys. ANTON BRENNER 
salt, | (Chem. Zitg., 1922, 46, 188).—The solution of aluminium and 


0-28 | zinc hydroxides in alkali hydroxide solution is treated with sodium 
uted | sulphide, the precipitate is collected on a filter, washed with hot 
‘tate | water, and dissolved in dilute hydrochloric acid. The cold solution 
1 to | is treated with sodium carbonate and the precipitated zinc carbonate 
s of | collected, washed, ignited, and weighed as zinc oxide. The method 
salt | is more rapid than that involving separation of the zinc sulphide 
ams || from organic acid solutions. A. R. P. 


Ass The Separation of the Oxides of Iron and Aluminium from 
Jine Admixture with Calcium Oxide by the Nitrate Method. 
CHaRRIoU (Compt. rend., 1922, 174, 751—754).—In St. Claire 
Deville’s method for the separation of the oxides of iron and 
‘ous =e : 2 5 
.’ }aluminium from calcium oxide by means of ammonium nitrate, 
po jit is preferable to carry out the drying, after the precipitation of 
ich H the hydroxides with ammonia, at a temperature not exceeding 
canal 150° and in the presence of ammonium nitrate. The residue is 
ine § then extracted three times with a boiling 10° solution of ammonium 
~ nitrate and subsequently washed with boiling water. Under 
‘oe i these conditions the separation is complete. W. 


nal} A New Quantitative Method for the Estimation of Iron in 
lu- ithe Blood. Anson L. Brown (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 
the |] 423—425).—To 0°5 c.c. of blood, laked in 4 c.c. of water, 1 c.¢. of 
ing |] concentrated hydrochloric acid and 0-01 gram of potassium chlorate 
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are added, and the mixture is heated in a boiling water-bath until 
it becomes white or light yellow and the whole of the proteins 
are precipitated. The mixture is allowed to cool and is filtered, 
and the residue is washed with water until 15 c.c. of filtrate are 
obtained. The iron is estimated colorimetrically in an aliquot 
portion of the filtrate against a standard iron solution, using potass. 
ium thiocyanate as indicator. W. G. 


Separation of Germanium and Arsenic. Joun H. Mixiz 
(J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 48, 2549—2552).—A method of 
separating minute traces of arsenic from germanium is described. 
The method consists in adding a large excess of hydrofluoric acid 
to the mixed oxides and precipitating cold with hydrogen sulphide. 
By these means arsenic is precipitated quantitatively. Hydrogen 
sulphide is without action on solutions of fluorogermanic acid 
and its salts. The separation is sufficiently accurate to estimate 
as little as 0°01°% of arsenic in germanium compounds. The 
method is especially useful in connexion with the preparation of 
pure germanium compounds, as the fractional crystallisation of 
the double fluoride can thus be avoided and the operation carried 
out in small volumes of solution. Germanium dioxide is non- 
toxic, and solutions of it when injected subcutaneously show a 
marked erythropoietic action. J. F.S. 


Co-precipitation of Vanadic Acid with Ammonium Phos- 
phomolybdate. J. R. Cain and J. C. Hostetter (J. Amer. 
Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 2552—2562).—The authors have investigated 
the conditions under which the simultaneous precipitation of 
vanadic acid and ammonium phosphomolyhdate is best carried 
out in connexion with the method of estimation of vanadium in 
steel (A., 1912, ii, 1101). The ratio of vanadium to phosphorus 
in the precipitate has been determined for mixtures in which the 
phosphorus is constant and the vanadium varies, and for mixtures 
in which the vanadium is constant and the phosphorus varies. 
The influence of dilution, temperature, and acidity of the solutions 
has also been investigated. The results show that the co-precipit- 
ation of vanadic acid with ammonium phosphomolybdate may be 
explained as a phenomenon resulting from a partition of the 
vanadic acid in some undissociated form between the solution and 
the solid phase. The maximum absorption by the solid phase 
occurs at a temperature of 40—50° and in a nitric acid concen- 
tration of 4N. The effect of dilution in lowering the amount of 
occlusion is a direct result of the partition law and can be minimised 
by the presence of ammonium nitrate, the latter probably tending 
to repress the dissociation of the vanadium complex which is 
occluded. The ammonium vanadophosphomolybdates are prob- 
ably a series of solid solutions the end members of which may be 


ammonium phosphomolybdate and ammonium iteiak ic ot 
J. F. S. 


Estimation of Methyl Alcohol. Kart H. A. ME.anpzR 
(Svensk. Pappers Tid., 1921, 24,'277—278).—A mixture of 22 grams 
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of iodine and 5 c.c. of the solution containing about 2% of methyl 
alcohol is heated for half an hour at 70° in a slow current of hydrogen, 
the flask having previously been connected with a condenser, 
a wash-bottle containing a little red phosphorus in water at 50°, 
and an absorption apparatus containing a few c.c. of pyridine. 
For a further period of half an hour a higher temperature is 
employed, and the current of hydrogen increased. The pyridine 
slution is concentrated on a water-bath, dissolved in water, and 


titrated with 0°1N-silver nitrate solution. 
CHEMICAL ABSTKACTS. 


Vapour Pressures of Dilute Alcohol Solutions. R, THomas 
(J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1922, 41, 33—347)—A rapid method of 
determining the partial pressures of alcohol and water in aqueous 
solutions of alcohol is described. This method also constitutes 
a method of analysing air containing water and alcohol vapour. 
It depends on the facts that water is retained by a layer of calcium 
carbide which has no action on alcohol, and that alcohol is com- 
pletely absorbed by a layer of ignited alumina or by passing it 
through 98% sulphuric acid. The process is carried out by passing 
dry air, free from carbon dioxide, through a bubbler containing the 
alcohol solution at a rate of 4—5 litres an hour and thence over 
calcium carbide contained in a U-tube and finally through 98% 
sulphuric acid or over ignited alumina in a U-tube. The loss of 
weight of the alcohol bubbler gives the total weight of vapour, 
and the increase in weight of the sulphuric acid or alumina gives 
the weight of alcohol. It is essential that fresh carbide be used in 
each experiment, for calcium hydroxide would retain some of 
the alcohol. It is shown for solutions containing 5% and 10% 
of alcohol that the partial pressure of the alcohol is approximately 
proportional to its concentration. From the data obtained, a 
table has been constructed showing the ratio of the concentration 
of alcohol in the gaseous phase to its concentration in the liquid 
phase for the temperature range 15—26°. J. F.S. 

Estimation of Glycerol in the Presence of Sugars. L. F. 
Hoyt and H. V. Pemperrton (./. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1922, 14, 54— 
56).—A method is described for the estimation of glycerol in trans- 
parent soaps, which almost invariably contain added sucrose. 
The soap is dissolved in water, the solution acidified with sulphuric 
acid, and boiled to remove any alcohol which may be present. 
The mixture is filtered to separate insoluble fatty acids, the filtrate 
treated with a small quantity of silver sulphate, diluted to a definite 
volume, and again filtered. A portion of this filtrate is oxidised 
in the usual way with potassium dichromate-sulphuric acid mixture, 
using a larger excess of the oxidising mixture than is customary 
in glycerol analysis; this estimation gives the sum of the glycerol 
and sugar, and the latter is then estimated separately in another 
portion of the filtrate. W. P. S. 


Sensitive Test for Phenols. James Morr (J. S. African Chem. 
Inst., 1922, 5, 8—9).—Five c.c. of p-nitroaniline hydrochloride 
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solution (1°5 grams of p-nitroaniline dissolved in a mixture of 
40 c.c. of hydrochloric acid and 500 c.c. of water) are treated with 
dilute sodium nitrite solution until decolorised. and the mixture 
is then added to the solution to be tested; an orange-coloured 
precipitate is formed if much phenol is present. After one minute, 
an excess of sodium hydroxide is added; a coloration develops 
varying in depth from salmon-pink to ruby-red, according to the 
quantity of phenol present. The salmon-pink coloured solution 
exhibits a broad absorption band at 2494 and this serves to dis. 
tinguish phenol from the cresols, etc. The test will detect 1 part 
of phenol in 1,000,000 parts of solution. . ae oe 


Proteinogenous Amines. XIV. A Microchemical Colori- 
metric Method for Estimating Tyrosine, Tyramine, and 
other Phenols. Mitton T. Hanke and Karu K. Kozssier 
(J. Biol. Chem., 1922, 50, 235—270).—The colour reaction given 
by phenol, o-, m-, and p-cresols, and p-hydroxyphenylacetic, p-hydr- 
oxyphenylpropionic and p-hydroxyphenyl-lactic acids with sodium 
p-diazobenzene sulphonate may be used for the colorimetric estim- 
ation of these substances. The details of the method are practic- 
ally identical with those previously described for the estimation 
of iminazole derivatives (A., 1920, ii, 67). Tyrosine and tyramine 
give with a solution of diazobenzenesulphonic acid in sodium 
carbonate a pink coloration which rapidly changes to yellow. 
Addition of sodium hydroxide produces an intensification of the 
yellow and a restoration, to a small extent, of the pink coloration, 
but at no stage is the intensity proportional to the concentration 
of the phenol. If, however, sodium hydroxide and then hydroxyl- 
amine hydrochloride are added to the solution, an intense bluish- 
red colour is obtained which is proportional to the amount of 
tyrosine or tyramine present. The coloration so produced may 
consequently be employed for the estimation of small quantities 
of these two compounds. Ammonium salts, leucine, glycine, 
hydrogen peroxide, formaldehyde, acetaldehyde, acetone, aceto- 
acetic acid, dextrose, and alcohols interfere with the colour. An 
explanation based on a tautomeric change of the keto-enol type 
is tentatively advanced to account for the colour changes described 
in the case of tyrosine and tyramine. E. S. 


Proteinogenous Amines. XV. A Quantitative Method 
for the Separation and Estimation of Phenols including 
Phenol, o-, m-, and p-Cresols, and p-Hydroxyphenylacetic, p- 
Hydroxyphenylpropionic and p-Hydroxyphenyl-lactic Acids, 
Tyrosine, and Tyramine. Minton T. Hanke and Kart K. 
Kogsster (J. Biol. Chem., 1922, 50, 271—288).—The method 
of separation described was designed to render possible the applic- 
ation of the author’s method for the estimation of certain phenolic 
substances (preceding abstract) to mixtures of these substances. 
It is intended primarily for use in bacterial metabolism studies 
on tyrosine and is not applicable to more complex liquids such as 
urine or blood. The liquid containing the mixture of phenols is 
acidified and distilled, whereby phenol and the cresols pass over. 
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Non-aminophenolic acids are removed from the residual liquid 
by extraction with ether, after which it is made alkaline with sodium 
carbonate and extracted with amyl alcohol. Tyramine is thus 
removed, whilst tyrosine remains in the alkaline solution. Separ- 
ation is thus effected into four fractions. If, as will normally 
be the case in bacterial metabolism experiments, only one member 
of each fraction is present, the estimation is proceeded with after 
appropriate treatment of the various solutions. The method 
fails, however, in those cases where more than one member of 
each fraction is present since further separation is impossible. 

E. 


Estimation of Sugar in Small Quantities of Blood by the 
Pavy-Sahli Method. Svenp Huvsert Rest (Schweiz. med. 
Woch., 54, 419—423; from Chem. Zentr., 1921, iv, 1056).—0°1 c.c. 
of blood is washed into a test-tube with 3 c.c. of alcohol. The 
mixture is shaken for half an hour, filtered through hardened 
filter-paper, and the residue washed twice with 2 c.c. of alcohol. 
The alcohol is then removed over a water-bath and 0°3 c.c. of Pavy’s 
solutions and 1°8 c.c. of water are added. The liquid is heated to 
boiling and while boiling titrated with standard (approximately 
)'1%) dextrose solution. G. W. R. 


Estimation of Levulose (Fructose) in Straw. S. H. Coins 
(J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1922, 41, 56—5717).—The colouring matters 
present in this case bear a high ratio to the sugar and attempts 
to obtain concentrated solutions sufficiently translucent for the 
polarimeter failed. It was found in practice that a solution 
obtained by continuous extraction, of which 10 parts of liquid 
represented 1 part of straw, was as dark as could be used even 
with a 200 mm. tube and a quartz wedge saccharimeter illumin- 
ated by a 100 c.p. electric lamp. By means of hot and cold water 
circulating through the jacketed polarimeter tube, temperatures 
of about 70° and 10°, constant to a fraction of a degree, could 
be obtained, and ten readings were taken in order to reduce chance 
arors to unimportance. A serious error was found to be due to 
the deflexion of the zero by temperature alterations. This was 
traced to the end glasses of the polarimeter tube and was over- 
come by annealing them for three hours at 300°. The least trace 
of alkalinity must be avoided, otherwise the levulose solutions 
become almost black at the higher temperature. Faint acidity 
is not of so much consequence. With straw containing 5—7% 
of levulose the error in the estimation is about 0°05% with care- 
fully annealed end glasses. The results of the investigation have 
shown that with straws containing much sugar three-fourths of 
the total is levulose, but when the total sugar is low in amount, 
levulose is absent. G. F. M. 


Micro-estimation of Lactose by means of Potassium 
Permanganate. Application to Milk. G. Fonrks and L. 
THIVOLLE (Bull. Soc. Chim. Biol., 1922, 4, 23—42).—The author’s 
method for the estimation of dextrose in blood (A., 1921, ii, 563) 
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can, with slight modifications, be used for the estimation of lactose 
in milk. E. §. 


A Simpler Method of Determining Acetyl Values. Lzoy 


~W. Coox (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 392—394).—A modifica. }} 
tion is given of André’s formula (cf. A., 1921, ii, 419) for calcul. 


ating the acetyl value of an oil from its saponification values before 
and after acetylation. Thenewformula is A=(S’—S) /(1—0°000758), 
where A is the acetyl value, S the saponification value before 


acetylation, and S’ the value after acetylation. Similarly, the per. 


centage of alcohol in the original sample may be calculated by the 
formula: percentage of alecohol= M(S’—S)/(560—0°428’) provided 
that the molecular weight, M, of the alcohol is known. W. G. 


The Estimation of Fatty Acids Based on their Volatility in}; 
Steam. W. Arnotp (Z. Unters. Nahr. Genussm., 1921, 42, 345—], 


372).—From a large number of determinations of the Reichert- 
Meissl and Polenske values of pure fatty acids, using the Polenske 


apparatus and weights of fatty acid varying from 0°01 gram to}, 


0°05 gram, it appears that butyric and hexoic acids only give a 
Reichert-Meissl value; octoic and decoic acids give both Reichert- 


Meiss] and Polenske ‘Values, the Reichert-Meissl value of decoic ], 


acid being distinct but very small. Acids from lauric upwards 
only give Polenske values. Of the insoluble acids decoic and 
lauric are easily volatile, palmitic and stearic volatile with diff- 
culty, myristic standing midway between the two groups. In the 
case of palmitic and stearic acids, the amount that passes over 


is so small that the Polenske value is practically independent of the }, 


quantity of acid originally present. With myristic acid, this is only 
the case if more than 0°06 gram is present. Lauric acid gives a 
maximum Polenske value with 0°3 gram present. In the case of 


the easily volatile acids, there is a rough proportionality between Jj 
the Reichert-Meiss] and Polenske values and the weight of acid }; 


present. The later fractions of the higher acids are only very 
slowly volatile in steam, but even fractions of a milligram are 
easily visible in the condensate. The fact that the Polenske value 


of the higher fatty acids is independent of the weight present is |!” 


useful in the analysis of mixtures of fatty acids. The work of 
Dons (A., 1908, ii, 238; 1909, ii, 75) on the estimation of decoic, 
lauric, and myristic acids in butter by distillation of the fatty 
acids in steam is described. If 1 gram of mixed fatty acids is 
distilled in 100 c.c. of steam (measured as water), the partition 
coefficient of the volatile acids between distillate and condensate 
is given by K=(m,x100)/m,, where m, is the weight of acids 


remaining in the flask and m, the weight distilling over. The }; 


partition of the different acids is unaffected by the other com- 
ponents of the mixture and depends on their volatility under the 
conditions of distillation and on the proportion present in the 
mixture. Dons found that if c, is the quantity reckoned as c.c. 
NV/10 alkali hydroxide volatilising with the first 100 c.c. of water, 


C,=xr, where r is the “ volatility ” and is equal to 0°244, 0°060, } 


0°016 for decoic, lauric, and myristic acids respectively, and 
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lactose equals the percentage of the respective acid in the mixture. The 
8, partition coefficient is given by K=(100x1—r)/r. For decoic, 
lauric, and myristic acids K has the values 138°1, 733°3, and 2640, 
respectively. The general formula for r is r=I,/(K1,+1,), where 1, 
is the weight of the acid phase and /, that of the condensed steam. 
From this it follows that the volatility of a fatty acid becomes 
greater with decrease in 1,. This is borne out by Arnold’s experi- 
ments. If a series of distillations of a given weight of fatty acid 
is undertaken, using each time 100 c.c. of aqueous condensate, 
the weight of a given acid distilling over at the nth distillation is 
vided given by Cn=C,(1—r)*—?. 
¢ In practice, Dons’s method is applied as follows. Using 0°5 
. , gram of fatty acids, the Polenske value (p,,) of the sixteenth 
ity in }iistillation is determined. It is considered that decoic and lauric 
345—ficids have by this time been completely eliminated from the 
chert- Inixture, so that this value is due only to myristic and the higher 
lenske Jacids. The latter have a constant figure of 0°2. Hence Cue(myristio 
1m t0;xcid)=p,,—0°2. Hence c,(myristic acid)=c,,/(1—r)*5, where 
sive af;—0'0704. The percentage of myristic acid is given by c,/0°016. 
chert- Using 1 gram of fatty acids, 700 c.c. of distillate are then collected 
lecoic Jind the sum of the Reichert-Meissl and Polenske values for the 
wards lfrst six distillations, and the Polenske value (p,) for the seventh 
/ and distillation obtained. The seventh distillate is free from decoic 
‘diffi- |acid, as it no longer gives a Reichert-Meissl value; p,—O0-2 is 
n the |therefore due entirely to lauric and myristic acids, c, for myristic 
Over jacid is known, so c,=c,(1—r)®. Hence the lauric acid in the 
of the Jeventh distillate is given by p,—0'2—c, and from this ¢, (lauric) 
only Jand the percentage of lauric acid in the mixture can be calculated. 
ves 4 iThe percentage of decoic acid can be obtained in a similar manner 
se Of ffrom the results of the first six distillations. Dons’s method is 
ween Jinteresting from a theoretical point of view, but cannot be con- 
acid |sidered established as a practical method of analysing fatty acid 
very Jnixtures. H. C. 
1 are 
value} A Micro-extraction Apparatus. Fritz LaquesrR (Z. physiol. 
nt is fhem., 1922, 118, 215—217).—An adaptation of an extraction 
‘k of |pparatus for the detection of small quantities of lactic acid of 
coic, }the order 2—10 mg. in tissues. 8.8. Z. 


aged Estimation of Oxalic Acid in Urine. E. MIsLOWITZER 
ition (Biochem. Z., 1921, 126, 77—81).—A comparison has been made 
and of the old standard method of Salkowski and the new calcium 
scids (*°°tate process of Bau (A., 1921, ii, 356) for the estimation of oxalic 
‘The fia in urine. Bau’s process was found inferior and especially so 

~~ fii more ether be used for the extraction of the oxalic acid and the 


es ‘xtraction be carried out mechanically. H. K. 


the | The Relation between the Refractive Index and the Chemical 
c.c. (Characteristics of Oils and Fats (Glycerides). G.F.PicKERING 
ater, Jind G. E. CowxisHaw (J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1922, 41, 74—777).— 
60, Jin attempt has been made to discover a quantitative relation 
id x fbetween the refractive index and the molecular weight, free fatty 
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acid content, and iodine value of the following oils: linseed, sojafnul 
bean, cotton-seed, ground nut, palm-kernel, and coco-nut. Thefeam 
refractive index of each of these oils can be calculated with a hig) pro 
degree of accuracy from the formula nj} =1-4643—0-000066(S. V.)- 
0-0096(A.V./S.V.)-+-0-000117(I.V.) where 8.V., A.V., and I.V. ang E 
the saponification, acid, and iodine values respectively. The§(oL 
equation has a useful application in the commercial analysis offtion 
the above oils. KE. H.R. gent 
logis 
Use of the ‘‘ Silver Method "’ in the Estimation of Acetalde. nA 
hyde. Its Application in the Estimation of other Aldehydes, 
A Convenient Method of Accumulation of Aldehyde and other} © 
Volatile Substances from Body Fluids. Roserr Fricke (J). 
physiol. Chem., 1922, 118, 241—246).—Further details regarding thefis T¢ 
method described by Stepp and Fricke (this vol., ii, 236). Acet-fextt 
aldehyde can be removed from body-fluids by steam distillation, fiden 
S. 8. Z. may 
am 
The Detection of Aldol in the Urine of Diabetic Patients, wi 
Rospert Fricke (Z. physiol. Chem., 1922, 118, 218—223).—By petr 
distilling acid urine from diabetic patients small quantities offit w 
crotonaldehyde have been demonstrated in the distillate; possiblyfis d 
this is derived from the aldol present in the urine. The “ dime-fio p 
don ” method of precipitation was employed. S.S. Z. quel 


Micro-estimation of Total Acetone in Urine. HEtnricu mt 


Lax (Biochem. Z., 1921, 125, 262—264).—An apparatus is pictured 
and a method described, suitable for clinical use, for the estimation 
of acetone in 2 c.c. of urine in ten minutes. Twenty-five c.c. off Ic 
water, 2 c.c. of urine, and 3 drops of 80% acetic acid are distilled}of | 
for four minutes into a second flask containing 2 c.c. of water and}}921 
2 drops of concentrated hydrochloric acid. The ammonia is thus}The 
retained and the acetone passes on and is absorbed by 30 c.c. offhase 
water kept at 0°. Ten c.c. of N/20-iodine solution are added and§ nic 
1 c.c. of 33% sodium hydroxide solution and after three minutesfhyd, 
the excess of iodine after acidification is titrated with sodium erys 
thiosulphate. H. K.  fiisti 


nine 


Estimation of Monobromocamphor. Etcar O. Eaton (J.J Id 
Ind. Eng. Chem., 1922, 14, 24)—A weighed quantity of about}For 
0:2 gram of monobromocamphor is dissolved in alcohol, 50 c.c. ofA. | 
N/2 alcoholic potash solution, and 25 c.c. of 0-4% alcoholic silverfmor 
nitrate solution are added and the mixture is boiled under a refluxfiden 
apparatus for ninety minutes; during the boiling, further quantitiesfeys 
(25 c.c. in all) of the alcoholic silver nitrate solution are addedjshoy 
through the reflux apparatus. After cooling, the mixture is diluted the , 
with water to 200 c.c., the solution decanted into a beaker, and thefilka 
insoluble portion washed by decantation. This dilute alcoholfexce 
solution is boiled for five minutes with the addition of 1 gram offiipit 
zine dust, filtered, the filtrate acidified with nitric acid, and treated]the 
with an excess of silver nitrate solution; the silver bromide formedjjye 
is collected and weighed. The weight of silver bromide found§yith 
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by 1-23 gives the corresponding amount of monobromo- 
Potassium bromide is formed in the first part of the 
W. P.S. 


: Extraction and Characterisation of Alkaloids. W. C. 

. ThegCottepGE (J. S. African Chem. Inst., 1922, 5, 5—8).—A descrip- 

ysis offtion of methods of purifying extracted alkaloids, methods of testing, 

i. R, general alkaloidal reagents, certain colour reactions, etc. Physio- 

ogical tests may be applied when any doubt exists as to the nature 
talde-fof a supposed alkaloid. W. P.S. 


hydes, 
pons Extraction of Alkaloids from Viscera. W. C. COLLEDGE 


KE (ZA. S. African Chem. Inst., 1922, 5, 3—5).—The Stas-Otto method 
ing thefis ecommended ; substances produced by putrefactive changes and 
Acet.fextracted together with the alkaloids do not interfere with the 
identification of the latter, but if desired, the alkaloidal residue 
may be purified by dissolving it in a mixture of benzene and 
amyl alcohol, shaking the solution with dilute hydrochloric acid, 
‘Ieparating the acid aqueous layer, extracting this with light 
).—By petroleum, and then rendering the solution alkaline and extracting 
ties offit with ether. For the detection of morphine, the alkaloidal residue 
ossiblyfis dissolved in acetic acid, the solution treated with lead acetate 
‘dime-io precipitate meconic acid, and the morphine is extracted subse- 
3. Z. Jquently from the ammoniacal solution by means of amyl alcohol. 
In some cases, dialysis of the original material (stomach contents, 
etc.) affords a means of separating certain alkaloids such as strych- 

nine and morphine. W. P.S. 


SiThe precipitates obtained with iodic acid and solutions of organic 
c.c. Offases have in many cases characteristic forms, suitable for use in 
d and§microchemical work. Strychnine, cinchonine, morphine, codeine, 
inutes hydrastinine, pyridine, quinoline, and aniline give characteristic 
odium erystalline precipitates. Other alkaloids and organic bases may be 
. K. [iistinguished by colorations. G. W. R. 


N (J.J Identification of Alkaloids under the Microscope from the 
aboutiform of their Picrate Crystals. Burr E. Netson and HELEN 
c.¢. ofA. LeonarD (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 369—373).—The 
silver] more commonly occurring vegetable alkaloids may be tentatively 
reflux identified under the microscope by the form or habit of their picrate 
ntitiesfeystals prepared under standard conditions. A chart is given 
added showing the crystalline structure of the picrates of twenty-five of 
the alkaloids. For the test, the aqueous solution of the separated 
id thefikaloid is slightly acidified with hydrochloric acid and a slight 
lcohollxcess of a saturated solution of picric acid is added. The pre- 
am Offtipitated picrate is washed in a centrifuge and recrystallised from 
reatedithe smallest possible amount of warm 95% alcohol. The crystals 
ormecaire separated centrifugally and examined under a microscope 
foundivithout a cover-slip. W. G. 
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Estimation of Carnosine in Muscle Extract. Gzrorg 
Hunter (Biochem. J., 1921, 15, 689—694).—Consistent result 
can be obtained in the estimation of carnosine in muscle by the 
diazo-method of Koessler and Hanke (A., 1920, ii, 67). Detail 
are given of the method recommended by the author for pre. 
paring the protein-free extract, together with a few analytical 
results. Ox muscle is found to contain from 0-4% to 0:6% of 
carnosine. W. O. 


Pyrimidines. XCII. New Methods of Identifying the 
Pyrimidine, Thymine. Treat B. Jounson and Oskar Baupiscx 
(J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 2670—2674).—The thymine mok. 
cule is completely destroyed at the ordinary temperature when 
subjected in aqueous solution to the oxidising action of the system, 
ferrous sulphate plus sodium hydrogen carbonate plus air. The 
products formed are pyruvic acid, acetylearbinol, urea, and formic 
acid. The urea may be identified by its xanthydrol derivative and 
the formic acid by its reducing action. The pyruvic acid is best 
identified by its interaction with o-nitrobenzaldehyde in alkaline 
solution to form indigotin. For the detection of acetylcarbinol 
Baudisch’s specific reaction (cf. A., 1918, ii, 412) with o-amino- 
benzaldehyde is best used. Uracil and cytosine are also oxidised 
by the above reagent, but in neither case is any pyruvic acid 
obtained and hence the detection of this acid among the products 
of the oxidation is sufficient proof of the presence of thymine in thd 
original material. W. G. 


Colorimetric Estimation of Uric Acid. Estimation oi 
0:03 to 0°5 mg. quantities by a New Method. J. Lucizy 
Morris and A. GARRARD Macueop (J. Biol. Chem., 1922, 50, 
55—63).—The phosphotungstic acid reagent used by Folin and Denis 
(A., 1913, ii, 162) is replaced by an arsenotungstic acid reagent, 
which produces a greater depth of colour. Uric acid is precipi- 
tated from urine or deproteinised blood by the addition of zinc 
chloride and sodium carbonate (cf. A., 1916, ii, 456). After separ- 
ation by centrifuging, it is dissolved in hydrochloric acid and the 
colour developed in the presence of sodium cyanide by the addition 
of the arsenotungstic acid reagent compared with a standard. The 
formation of precipitates is avoided by the use of sodium cyanide 
as the only alkali. EK. 8. 


A Modification of Folin’s Colorimetric Method for the} 
Estimation of Uric Acid. Hrnry Jackson, jun., and WALTER 
W. Patmer (J. Biol. Chem., 1922, 50, 89—101).—The estimation 
is made by the method of Folin and Denis (A., 1913, ii, 162), using 
a modified phosphotungstic acid reagent. The addition of sodium 
carbonate is omitted, the necessary alkalinity being furnished by 
the. use of sodium cyanide. By these modifications a greater 
intensity of colour is obtained and the formation of precipitates} 
avoided. E. 8. 
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General and Physical Chemistry. 


A Modified Form of Double Slit Spectrophotometer. 
A. L. NARAYAN and G. SUBRAHMANYAM (Phil. Mag., 1922, [vi], 43, 
662—663).—This consists essentially of an electromagnetically 
maintained pendulum carrying a double slit, which is mounted in 
front of the collimator slit of the spectrograph. This form of 
spectrophotometer is free from the defects of Vierordt’s type, 
giving a better method of regulating the brightness of the spectrum. 
It also possesses many of the advantages of the sector photometer. 

W. E. G. 


Molecular Refraction of some Molten Salts. G. MEYER 
and ApoLF Heck (Z. physikal. Chem., 1922, 100, 316—333; cf. 
this vol., ii, 241).—The index of refraction of molten sodium nitrate, 
potassium nitrate, sodium hydroxide, and potassium hydroxide has 
been determined by the method of autocollimation at a series of 
temperatures between 320° and 440°. The following values of the 
refractive index are recorded : sodium nitrate, 643°9up, n=1:479— 
175x104; 589°3up, n=1-499—2°12x 10%; 579'lpp, n=1-487— 
75x10; 546*lup, n=1:483—1°50x 10“; potassium nitrate, 
643°9np, n=1'525—3:12x 10%; 589°3up, n=1:664—4:00 x 10; 
579'lup, n=1°556—5°75 Xx 10%; = 546-lup, n=1'538—3°12 x 10; 
sodium hydroxide, 643°9un, n=1:467—1:25x10t; 589°3up, n= 
1:458—8°75+10°t; 585°7up, n=1:460—8°75 x 10°; 558°9up, n= 
1471—1:12x10“¢; potassium hydroxide, 643°94p, n=1°453— 
10x10; 589°3up, n=1'479—1:5x10%; 585°7up, n=1°479— 
1:33 x 10%; 558°9up, n=1°475—1°33 x 10%. The density of molten 
sodium hydroxide and potassium hydroxide has been determined 
and the following values have been found: sodium hydroxide, 
340°, 1°89; 400°, 1°86; 440°, 1-84; potassium hydroxide, 380°, 1°87; 
420°, 1°83, and 440°, 1°81. The meiecular refractivity calculated 
according to the formula (n?—1).M /(n?+-2).d isinall casesin keeping 
with the theoretical value. In the case of sodium nitrate, the 
degree of dissociation has been calculated from the molecular 
refraction and shown to be 64°7%. J. F.S. 


A New Band Spectrum of Oxygen. C. Runee (Physica, 
1921, 1, 254—261).—A direct current, high voltage arc was operated 
in a cylinder through which a stream of oxygen was passed, and 
a group of bands photographed in the region \ 2200—4900 A. 
Although closely crowded towards the ends of the region, the 
separate lines could be observed from A 2980 to A 3900. The 
vibration frequencies are given by an expression of the form 
a+bn-+cn?; for the first series, m is a whole number, and for the 
related series, negative fractional numbers differing by whole 
numbers. Formule representing seven bands are given. 
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Structure of ~ —e Spectrum of Helium. W. E. Curtis 
(Proc. Roy. Soc., 1922, [A], 101, 38—64). An investigation of 
the structure of ‘the red band near A 6400, the green band near 
A 5730, and a blue band near A 4550 in the helium spectrum. The 
principal features of the structure are shown to be accounted for 
by the quantum theory of band spectra, which are considered to 
originate in the passage of molecules between stationary states 
characterised by constant values of angular momentum, such 
passage being possibly accompanied by a change in the configuration 
of the molecule, as assumed by Schwarzschild. <A brief résumé of 
the theory is given. In each of the three bands a new type of 
series is found, which, although closely related to the others, has 
not yet received a theoretical explanation. Certain other departures 
from the theory are also noted. It is concluded that the spectrum 
is due to an unstable helium molecule having a moment of inertia 
equal to about 1°8 x 10~° gram cm?. J. 8. G. T. 


The Spectra of Helium, Hydrogen, and Carbon in the 
Extreme Ultra-violet. J. C. McLennan and P. A. Perriz 
(Trans. Roy. Soc. Canada, 1921, 15, iii, 15—25).—In identifying 
the wave-lengths obtained in vacuum grating spectra of helium, and 
possibly of hydrogen, regard must be paid to the possibility of 
certain of the recorded wave-lengths originating in carbon or 
mercury introduced into the discharge tube. The authors support 
the contention of Millikan (Astrophys. J., 1920, 52, 47) that certain 
of the lines obtained by Lyman (A., 1920, ii, 207) i in the Schumann 
spectrum of helium are due to carbon. In particular, the wave- 
lengths AA 1931, 1657, and 1561 A., together with others of less 
intensity, originate in the atoms of carbon. The series of wave- 
lengths the frequencies of which are given by v=4N(1 o 1 /n?) 
exists for the spark spectrum in helium. J. 8. G. T. 


The Corpuscular Spectra of the Elements. cal DE 
BROGLIE (Compt. rend., 1922, 174, 939—941; cf. A., 1921, ii, 232, 
292, 615).—The spectra of the four elements silver, tin, gold, and 
uranium are given, showing the position of the lines which appear 
on the photographic plate. To identify the origin of the rays, a 
selective screen which will absorb certain radiations more strongly 
than others may be interposed between the source of the X-rays 
and the apparatus. Thus a screen containing the oxides of the 
rarer earths causes the almost complete disappearance of the 8- and 
y-rays of the K spectrum of tungsten. W. G. 


A New Method of Absorption Spectroscopy. WALTER 
GERLACH and Ericu Kocu (Ber., 1922, 55, [B], 695—697).—The 
sources of light usual in spectroscopy suffer under the drawback 
that they are either insufficiently intense or not so constant as is 
desirable. The defect can be overcome by using as source of light 
a wire which suffers disintegration by a high-tension condenser 
discharge. A battery of Leyden jars (capacity about 30,000 cm.) 
is connected with a spark gap of constant dimensions and the iron 
wire which is to be disintegrated (about 2 cm. long and 0:031 mm. 
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diameter). The battery is slowly charged from a small machine 
until an arc is struck across the gap, when the wire is disintegrated 
with a blinding light and the current is broken; a single discharge 
is invariably sufficient for spectroscopic purposes. The constant 
brightness of the source of light is guaranteed by the constant 
energy expended in producing it, which depends only on the 
dimensions of the spark gap and the thickness of the wire. 

The disposition of the apparatus and the methods for its 
adjustment are fully described and figured in the original. H. W. 


The Absorption Spectrum of Liquid and Gaseous Oxygen. 
W. W. Suaver (7'rans. Roy. Soc. Canada, 1921, 15, iii, 7—14).—The 
absorption spectra of oxygen, liquid and gaseous, were determined 
by means of a quartz spectrograph, employing a spark between 
aluminium electrodes under water as the light source. In the visible 
region, eight absorption bands were observed in the case of liquid 
oxygen, and seven with gaseous oxygen. The mean wave-lengths of 
the bands in the former case were 6285, 5800, 5350, 4816, 4458, 
3828, 3631, and 3461 A. In the case of gaseous oxygen at 140 
atmospheres pressure, the band at 4458 A. was absent. At 107 
atmospheres pressure, the bands at 6285, 5800, and 4816 A. alone 
were observed. In the ultra-violet, four broad bands, about 
30 A. wide, were observed in the case of both liquid and gaseous 
oxygen. In the former case, the centres of the bands were located 
at 2795, 2731, 2681, and 2631 A., and each band consisted of a 
fine set of symmetrical triplet bands. In the gaseous spectrum, 
the similar bands observed were slightly displaced towards the 
ultra-violet. It was shown that the bands were not due to the 
presence of nitrogen or ozone. J. 8. G. T. 


An Absorption Band Spectrum for Water in the Region 
of Wave-lengths of Several Decimetres. RicHarD WEICH- 
MANN (Ann. Physik, [iv], 66, 501—545).—A more detailed account 
of work previously published (this vol., ii, 5). 


Studies in Catalysis. XV. Absorption Spectra of Tri- 
ethylsulphonium Bromide in Various Solvents, in the Short 
Infra-red Region. Henry Austin Taytor and WILLIAM 
CupMoRE McCuLiaGH Lewis (T., 1922, 121, 665—675). 


Absorption Spectrum of Benzene Vapour and the Funda- 
mental Magnitudes of the Benzene Molecule. Victor HENRI 
(Compt. rend., 1922, 174, 809—812).—The ultra-violet absorption 
spectrum of benzene vapour is composed of four series of super- 
posed bands, which obey the formule, 1/A=37703+921'4n— 
(159p+2p2)+2(m2—gq?); 1/A=37494-+-921-4n—(159p+-2p?)+2(m? 
—q*); 1/A=37613+921:4n—(159p+2p?)+2(m*—q?); 1/A=37426 
+921:4n—166p+2(m?—gq?), where n has the values 0 to 7, p the 
values 0 to 6, and g=m or gq=m+1andm=1,2...10. Eight 
groups of bands correspond with the eight values of ». The posi- 
tions of the heads of the bands in each group correspond with the 
different values of p, and the values of m give the fine structure of 

12—2 
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each band. The intensity of the bands diminishes rapidly as p 
increases. The constants 9214 and 159 represent the number of 
vibrations of the atomic nuclei or of the groups of atoms in the 
molecule. Hence the infra-red absorption spectrum is given by 
1/A=921'4n—159p, and this is confirmed by the results of Coblentz 
and Puccianti. The moment of inertia of the benzene molecule 
is deduced as being 1°45 10-8. From this the distance between 
the carbon atoms is calculated as being 1°85x10° cm. and the 
diameter of the molecule as 2°6 108. Thus the benzene molecule 
is a very symmetrical edifice the movements of which obey the 
simple laws deduced for diatomic molecules, and it may be con. 
sidered as being formed of two halves, C;H,-C,H;, which vibrate 
with respect to one another. W. G. 


Ultra-violet Absorption Spectrum of Phenol in Different 
Solvents. F. W. Kiinestept (Compt. rend., 1922, 174, 812— 
815).—A quantitative study of the ultra-violet absorption spectrum 
of phenol in different solvents shows that the spectrum of phenol 
dissolved in pentane or hexane, which the author calls the normal 
spectrum, comprises two regions in the ultra-violet. In the first, 
between A4=2860 and 2400 there are three intense narrow bands, 
and in the second, between A=2325 and the extreme ultra-violet 
there are two broad bands. The absorption spectrum changes 
with the nature of the solvent, and from this point of view the 
solvents may be divided into two groups. The solvents of the 
first group, such as carbon tetrachloride, chloroform, ether, do not 
modify the general aspect of the absorption spectrum, only pro- 
ducing a displacement and a broadening of the bands. The 
solvents of the second group, such as methyl or ethyl alcohol or 
water, completely modify the absorption spectrum of phenol. In 
these solvents there is only a single very broad and uniform band. 
The absorption spectrum of pure liquid and solid phenol occupies 
a position intermediate between the two preceding types. W. G. 


Fundamental Laws of Photochemistry. II. Influence of 
Cooling on the Absorption of Light by Dyes. P. Lasarry 
(Z. physikal. Chem., 1922, 100, 266—270; cf. this vol., ii, 103).— 
The absorption of light of wave-lengths A=514, 543, 559, 576, 595, 
617, and 644 by layers of collodion containing cyanin and pinacyanol 
has been measured at ordinary temperatures and at the tem- 
perature of liquid air. In the case of cyanin, it is shown that the 
simple absorption band becomes narrower, whilst in the case of 
pinacyanol the single band is resolved into two absorption bands 
at the temperature of liquid air. J. F.S. 


Application of Photo-electric Cells to the Measurement 
of the Light Absorption in Solutions. II. H. von Harpan 
and K. Srepentorr (Z. physikal. Chem., 1922, 100, 208—230; 
ef. A., 1921, ii, 145).—An arrangement for measuring the absorption 
of light by solutions is described, which depends on the use of 
photo-electric cells and in which variations in the intensity of 
illumination of a mercury lamp are eliminated by compensation 
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with two photo-electric cells. The cells are used only as a zero 
instrument. <A rotating sector and a grey wedge are used to measure 
the weakening of the light. The greatest variation of an individual 
measurement of the absolute value of the extinction coefficient 
from the mean value does not exceed 0°5°%. Measurements with 
the wedge permit of the identity of two objects in respect of their 
light absorption being established to 0°1% and differences can 
also be determined with the same accuracy. Measurements are 
recorded for solutions of potassium chromate in potassium hydroxide, 
equimolecular quantities of potassium chromate and copper sulphate 
in ammonia, azobenzene in alcohol, and anthracene in alcohol for 
the mercury lines 579 pp» and 254 py. J. F.8. 
Colour and Chemical Constitution. XIII. Calculation 
of the Colour of Monocyclic Dyes. James Morr (Trans. Roy. 
Soc. Sth. Africa, 1921, 10, 35—39; cf. A., 1921, ii, 475).—Dyes 
which contain only one active colour ring do not fit into the scheme 
previously described (A., 1921, ii, 6) for those containing two such 
rings, but their colours are deducible by a similar factorial scheme, 
based on p-hydroxybenzyl alcohol (for which, and probably also 
for p-cresol, in faintly alkaline aqueous solution, A290). The 
factors in parenthesis are employed in conjunction with this value : 
replacement of carbinol hydrogen by phenyl (1°155); conversion 
of phenyl carbinol into a phthalein (1060); replacement of ring 
hydroxyl- by amino-group (1°140) ; replacement of amino-hydrogen 
atoms by methyl (1°035). Values are thus predicted for certain 
compounds for which measurements are at present lacking. It 
appears that colour cannot be traced to lower terms than the 
presence of one benzene ring, with one ionisable group, usually 
with another active atom, and that the physical cause of colour is 
the periodic motion of an electron round a molecule. Although 
the sinuous orbit previously conceived (A., 1921, ii, 475) is now 
considered not to be very likely, the tautomeric pauses then 
assumed are a probable feature of the orbit. It is suggested that 
the colours of dyes containing two active colour rings (loc. cit.) 
may be based on 4: 4’-dihydroxybenzhydrol (A=539). The pink 
colours attributed to phenylphenolphthalein and to its analogue 
from salicylic acid (A., 1917, ii, 349; 1919, ii, 78) were due to 
impurity. J. K. 
Constitution and Colour. VIII. F. Kexrmann (Helv. 
Chim. Acta, 1922, 5, 158—163; cf. A., 1921, ii, 476).—The effect 
of salt formation on the colour of basic nitrogen compounds is to 
lighten it if the unsaturated condition is destroyed, and to intensify 
it if the unsaturated condition persists (for example, in the cases 
of auramine base, azo-compounds, azomethines, and members of 
the quinoline, pyridine, acridine, phenazine, etc., series). If no 
change occurs in the degree of saturation (for example, ammonium, 
imonium, cyclonium, and diazonium compounds), the colour is 
also unchanged. Similar generalisations apply to basic sulphur 
and oxygen compounds, with the reservation that knowledge of the 
colour changes accompanying destruction of the unsaturated con- 
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dition in these cases is at present insufficiently specific. The 
behaviour of the group, -CH°CH:, is apparently analogous to that 
of the azo-group, since intensely coloured sulphates of diphenyl. 
cyclopentadiene (Borsche and Menz, A., 1908, i, 147) and of un. 
saturated ketones (Kehrmann and Effront, A., 1921, i, 348) have 
been described. The effect of salt formation on the colour of 
iodonium compounds is so far unknown. The above rules also 
apply to all those cases of salt formation from pseudo-bases (for 
example, carbinol bases) in which the nature of the changes is 
properly understood. J. K. 


Fluorescence and Photochemistry. R. W. Woop (Phil. 
Mag., 1922, [vi], 43, 757—765).—The theory of Perrin (cf. A., 1918, 
ii, 418) is tested by exposing aqueous solutions of eosin, rhodamine, 
and fluorescein to a very intense beam of sunlight. The products, 
“photo compounds,” are usually coloured, non-fluorescent sub- 
stances, which are bleached by further action of the light. Their 
absorption bands have a totally different form from those of the 
original substances. Rhodamine is almost non-fluorescent at 
100°, but decomposes under the action of light as rapidly as at 
ordinary temperatures. This is contrary to Perrin’s theory. The 
relation between the rate of breakdown of eosin and the intensity 
of the light is at variance with the Bunsen-Roscoe law, whereas 
unstable non-fluorescent substances behave normally. The pro- 
portionality between the emission of fluorescence and the intensity 
of the exciting light holds over a wide range of intensity. W.E. G. 


The Quantitative Determination of the Fluorescent Powers 
(the Spectro-fluorescometry) of Cellulose, Sugars, and other 
Substances. Samuret Jupp Lewis (J. Soc. Dyers and Col., 
1922, 38, 68—76, 99—108).—An instrument has been designed by 
which the fluorescent powers of different substances can be quan- 
titatively compared. It consists of a Hilger quartz spectrograph 
with the back of its camera modified so as to accommodate the lens 
of an auxiliary camera of the ordinary type directed towards the 
position usually occupied by the photographic plate of the spectro- 
graph. The usual spectrum falls on to the paper, fabric, or other 
substance placed in the position of the photographic plate of the 
spectrograph. The auxiliary camera is directed on to the ultra- 
violet region only, and since the lens is of glass, any light trans- 
mitted by it must consist of visible light produced from the ultra- 
violet light by the fluorescent substance under examination. As a 
standard for comparison, Whatman No. 44 filter-papers were used 
and quantitative comparison was obtained by comparing the times 
required by the standard and the substance under examination to 
produce equal photographic effects in a given part of the spectrum. 
Great difficulties were met in obtaining suitably sensitive photo- 
graphic plates, and it is suggested that the properties of gelatin 
may vary with the season of the year at which it is prepared. 
This method of investigation was applied to determine the fluor- 
escent properties of many different textiles and woods, of papers 
made from pure cotton, flax, hemp, esparto, and ramie, of cellulose 
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derivatives, and of a number of carbohydrates, including several 
sugars, starch, and dextrin. The results are presented in the form 
of curves in which the fluorescence, expressed as a percentage of 
that of the arbitrary standard, is plotted against the wave-length 
of the incident light. Cellulose acetate was the most strongly 
fluorescent of the cellulose derivatives examined, the maximum 
strength being at ’ 2500—2800, where it was seven times that of 
the standard. Cellulose nitrate is almost devoid of fluorescent 
properties. The sugars examined included xylose, dextrose, 
galactose, levulose, sucrose, maltose, and lactose, and indications 
were found of some relation between structure and fluorescent 
power. There is some evidence to suggest that the cellulose 
complex may contain groups more nearly related to dextrose than 
to d-fructose. E. H. R. 


The Spectra Structure of the Luminescence excited by 
the Hydrogen Flame. Horace L. Howes (Physical Rev., 
1921, 17, 469—474).—An investigation, with determinations of 
wave-lengths, of the spectra of the luminescence of air-slaked lime, 
and of certain phosphorescent sulphides (‘‘ strontium sulphide— 
bismuth sodium sulphate,” “‘ strontium sulphide—bismuth potass- 
ium phosphate,’ and a calcium sulphide compound containing 
both bismuth and fluorine as active elements), when partly 


bathed in a hydrogen flame, but at a temperature below red heat. 
A. A. E. 


Scattering of Light by Dust Free Liquids. II. W. H. Martin 
and 8. LEHRMAN (J. Physical Chem., 1922, 26, 75—88).—A continua- 
tion of previously published work (A., 1920, ii, 573). In the present 
paper, the relative intensity and polarisation of the light scattered 
by dust-free benzene, toluene, xylene, chlorobenzene, methyl 
alcohol, ethyl alcohol, n-propyl alcohol, isobutyl alcohol, isoamyl 
alcohol, water, and mixtures of carbon disulphide with ether, benz- 
ene with hexane, and hexane with cyclohexane have been measured 
with an accuracy greater than that obtained in earlier work. The 
increased accuracy was made possible by the use of cross-shaped 
containers with sealed in, flat, glass end plates in place of the bulbs 
used previously. Measurements of the light scattered by two- 
component liquid solutions show that the relative intensity of the 
scattered light is always somewhat greater than that calculated 
on the assumption that the scattered light is an additive property 
for the two liquids. Liquids which polarise the scattered light very 
far from completely show, on dilution, much more nearly complete 
polarisation. Measurements of the ratio of the intensity of incident 
light to that of scattered light have been made for liquids. The 
results show that ether and water scatter about one-tenth as much 
light as do the same weights of these liquids in the gaseous 
state. For benzene and its homologues, the ratio is about one-fifth. 
Measurements of the intensity of the scattered light for various 
wave-lengths show that this value varies inversely as the fourth 
power of the wave-length. J. F.S. 
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Radiation and Chemical Action. T. W. J. Taytor (Nature, 
1921, 108, 210; cf. following abstract).—An experimental refuta. 
tion of Lewis’s explanation that the velocity of inversion of sucrose 
by dilute acid is not increased by sunlight because the activating 
rays lie in the region of lp, and at this wave-length water would 
absorb the radiation almost totally in the first thin layer, so that 
the bulk of the liquid would remain unaffected (cf. Lindemann, A., 
1920, ii, 743). A solution of sucrose containing hydrogen chloride 
was forced upwards in bright sunlight through extremely fine 
capillary jets; the liquid formed fine columns about 8 cm. high, 
which then broke up into clouds of small drops (about 0-015 cm. in 
diameter), the drops rising a further 40 cm. After falling during an 
average time of 0-68 second, the drops were collected. The rota- 
tion was only 0-24° less than that of an unexposed control portion 
of the solution. Even assuming that the radiation density at lp 
had been reduced, by absorption, inside each drop to 10° of its 
value, which is considered to be unlikely, a difference in polarimeter 
readings of about 13° would have been anticipated. A. A. E. 


Radiation and Chemical Action. W.C. McC. Lewis (Nature, 
1921, 108, 241; cf. preceding abstract.).—An alternative reply to 
Lindemann’s criticism (A., 1920, ii, 743) of the radiation hypothesis 
of chemical reactions, based on the relatively small absorption 
capacity of the reactant solutes (cf. Lewis and McKeown, A., 1921, 
ii, 623). A clear distinction must be drawn between photochemical 
and thermal conditions, the. former involving an absorption co- 
efficient term. It is argued mathematically that the photochemical 
fractional decomposition and the thermal value (about 0-01 of the 
magnitude of the former) would be inappreciably small in Taylor's 
experiments. Further, Taylor carried out no determination of the 
amount of radiation absorbed by the sugar in the solution; if this 
were small, no chemical change in excess of the thermal change 
would be anticipated. A. A. E. 


Dependence of Velocity of Reaction on the Concentration 
in Photochemical Processes. M. Votmser and K. RiaceErt 
(Z. physikal. Chem., 1922, 100, 502—511).—The velocity of the 
dissociation of anthracene in hexane solution into a positive residue 
and an electron has been determined with the object of testing 
Luther and Weigert’s (A., 1905, ii, 785) expression for the depen- 
dence of the velocity of photo-decomposition on the concentration. 
The expression has the form v = dC/dt = kJ,(1 — e*€4)/d, where 
C is the concentration, « the extinction coefficient, d the thick- 
ness of the illuminated layer, Jy the intensity of the light, and 
k a constant. The amount of change was measured by the satura- 
tion current. It is shown that the current experimentally observed 
and that calculated from the above-mentioned equation are in 
excellent agreement, thus proving the correctness of the formula. 


J.F.S. 


Theory of Induced Reactions. Cur. WINTHER (Z. physikal. 
Chem., 1922, 100, 566—571).—A theory of induced reactions is 
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put forward which is based on the conversion of oxygen into ozone 
in the presence of zinc oxide by ultra-violet light and other induced 
reactions. In the case mentioned, it is assumed that the light is 
absorbed by the zinc oxide and the light energy is given out again 
in the form of very short wave-length radiation which is photo- 
chemically absorbed by the oxygen. J.F.S. 


The Action of Light on Silver Bromide. Ernst JOHANNES 
HarTuUNG (T., 1922, 121, 682—691). 


Action of Light on Uranium Salts. J..ALoy and E. RopIEr 
(Bull. Soc. chim., 1922, iv, 31, 246—249)—Under the influence of 
light, uranyl salts are converted into uranous salts in the presence 
of the acid entering into the constitution of the salt and a readily 
oxidisable substance such as alcohol. The reaction which occurs is 
as follows : 

UO,Cl, + 2HCl + C,H,;-OH = UCI, + CH,-CHO + 2H,0. 
Two molecules of acid are necessary for each molecule of uranyl 
salt. In this way, the fluoride, chloride, bromide, iodide, and 
sulphate have been prepared, and an aqueous solution of the 
nitrate. If an insufficient amount of acid is present, basic salts 
are obtained. If the reaction is allowed to proceed further, a black 
precipitate of uranous hydroxide is obtained. W. G. 


Photolysis of Uranyl Oxalate and Uranyl Acetate. Emin 
Baur and A. REBMANN (Helv. Chim. Acta, 1922, 5, 221—239).—If 
photolysis consists of two processes respectively akin to anodic 
oxidation and cathodic reduction, the presence of a suitable third 
substance should affect the quantitative, and possibly the qualita- 
tive, results of the process. Thus, the photolysis of oxalic acid by 
uranyl salts accords with the scheme : 

yf O@O+ HCO-CO,H=CO-+-CO,+ 2H” 
\9o6+CO0,H-CO,H+2H*=HCO-CO,H + H,0, 
which is supported by the decomposition of glyoxylic acid under 
similar conditions (A., 1919, ii, 264) : 
yulO®@ +HCO-CO,H=CO-+ CO,+2H" 
\oe+4UN=UN 

In the latter reaction, no evidence could be obtained of the formation 
of glycollic acid, or of formaldehyde, derived from its decomposition 
in the photolysis of uranyl oxalate. On the other hand, the influ- 
ences of mercuric chloride, potassium iodide, ferrous sulphate, 
quinol, uranyl chloride, and sodium uranyl oxalate respectively in 
increasing the proportion of carbon dioxide formed in comparison 
with carbon monoxide are explicable in accordance with the theory. 
Sodium sulphite has no effect (compare Hatt, A., 1918, ii, 143; 
Triimpler, A., 1916, ii, 9), and formic acid only gives rise to excess 
of carbon dioxide in the later stages of the reaction, probably 
because the formate- takes place independently of the oxalate- 
photolysis. The gas produced in the photolysis of uranyl acetate 
(A., 1918, ii, 143), and considered to be hydrogen, is now shown to 
have been carbon monoxide originating from glyoxylic acid, fre- 


quently present as an impurity in acetic acid. Two reactions occur 
12* 
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during the photolysis of uranyl acetate: (1) true photocatalytic 
decomposition into methane and carbon dioxide (Fay, A., 1896, i, 
464), (2) non-catalytic oxidation of acetate-ions to ethane and 
carbon dioxide by uranyl salts, which only occurs in acetic acid 
solution with a sufficient concentration of acetate-ions. The 
photolysis is favoured by the presence of free acetic acid, but 
restricted by chloridions and mercuric-ions to some extent, almost 
entirely by ferric salts or formic acid. Such a reaction cannot be 
looked on as, for example, a unimolecular decomposition of the uranyl 
acetate complex by light, but as an action of the activated urany] 
complex on surrounding molecules by interchange of electrons, 
In other words, it is always an oxidation-reduction process, and so 
closely related to electrolysis. Probably Fay’s reaction is con- 
nected with Kolbe’s electrolytic decomposition of acetates, acetyl 
peroxide and atomic hydrogen being the respective anodic and 
cathodic products, which then interact and form methane and 
carbon dioxide. Since the photolytic oxidation of acetic acid to 
ethane and carbon dioxide, and of glyoxylic acid to carbon monoxide 
and carbon dioxide, can be reproduced electrochemically only by 
the use of a considerable potential difference, it is concluded that 
the energy quantum absorbed by the uranyl complex must also 
have such a value as would suffice, not only for the production of 
oxygen, but also for the formation of peroxides. The formation 
of uranyl peroxide, observed by Usher and Priestley (A., 1906, ii, 
881), is recalled in this connection. J. K. 


Photolysis of Uranyl Oxalate. Emm Baur and Haacen- 
MACHER (Z. physikal. Chem., 1922, 100, 36—41).—The action of 
sunlight on aqueous solutions of uranyl sulphate and oxalic acid has 
been investigated. The products of the reaction are found to be 
formic acid, carbon dioxide, and carbon monoxide. The amount 
of formic acid formed is very small, and it is held that it must 
remain small because it is used up as fast as it is produced in reduc- 
ing the uranyl-ion to uranous-ion. The gas evolved contains a 
slight excess of carbon dioxide above that required for the simple 
stoicheiometric relationship CO,:CO. The formation of formic 
acid is regarded as a cathodic reduction of carbon dioxide, thus : 
CO, + 2H’ + Oo = H’CO,H. J.F.S. 


Action of Ultra-violet Light on Gels. Epwarp O. Hotmzs, 
jun., and WatTer A. Patrick (J. Physical Chem., 1922, 26, 25—41). 
—The action of ultra-violet light from an iron arc on silica gels, 
which had been impregnated with acetone, acetic acid, and nitric 
acid, respectively, and also on celluloid, has been investigated by a 
tensimetric method. The gel was placed in both bulbs of the 
tensimeter, and one was exposed to ultra-violet light whilst the 
other was kept in the dark and the difference in pressure measured. 
It is shown that the gels give off gaseous products, provided the 
liquid contained in the gel is decomposed photochemically into 
gaseous products which are not adsorbed by the gel. Thus increase 
of pressure was observed in the case of gels containing acetic acid 
and acetone, but not in the case of nitric acid, for the decomposition 
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products of nitric acid are strongly adsorbed by silicic acid gel. 
The gaseous products consist of a mixture of the vapour of the 
organic liquid itself along with those gases resulting from the 
photo-chemical decomposition of the liquid. Celluloid behaves in a 
similar manner under the influence of ultra-violet light. The 
mechanism of the liberation of the adsorbed liquid is explained as 
follows. In the gel there are a large number of pores partly filled 
with the adsorbed substance under great negative pressure and 
therefore having a very low vapour pressure. The negative pres- 
sure in the film is caused by the surface tension acting along the 
sides of the pores and round their circumference. The force of the 
surface tension is reduced by the action of ultra-violet light owing 
to its decomposition of the liquid of the film with the formation of 
gas bubbles, which prevent the film from completely wetting the 
surface of the pores, resulting in a decrease of the negative pressure 
and subsequently an increase in the vapour pressure of the adsorbed 
substance, and consequent evaporation of some of the liquid. The 
same mechanism explains the liberation of gases by celluloid under 
the influence of ultra-violet light, only here the case is complicated 
by the fact that light decomposes the structure of the gel itself 
(cellulose nitrate) as well as the solvent in the pores. Hence the 
reason for celluloid turning brown and becoming brittle under the 
action of light is evident. J.F.S. 


@-Ray Spectra and their Meaning. C. D. Exuis (Proc. Roy. 
Soc., 1922, [A], 101, 1—17).—The shortest wave-length that has 
hitherto been measured by the crystal method is 0-07 A.U., which 
is greater than the wave-lengths of y-rays emitted by many 
radioactive substances. A method based on the quantum theory 
has been developed for the measurement of the wave-lengths of 
such rays, and has been applied to the cases of the y-rays of radium-B, 
radium-C, and thorium-D. The method involves the measurement 
of the energies of the different lines in the natural $-ray spectrum 
of the element in question, and the energy of the corresponding 
line in the excited spectra of a substance of neighbouring atomic 
number. The numerical results obtained support the view that 
y-rays are emitted from the nucleus. The quantum theory is 
probably applicable to the nucleus, and a part, at least, of the 
structure of the nucleus is expressible in terms of stationary states. 


J.8. G. T. 


Coloration and Luminescence produced by the Action of 
Becquerel Rays. Steran Meyer and Kart Przipram (Z. physikal. 
Chem., 1922, 100, 334—-336).—A number of examples are recorded 
which show that the coloration, brought about in glass, quartz, and 
similar materials by exposure to radium rays, may be removed 
entirely or in part by prolonged heating at comparatively low 
temperatures. It is also shown that thermoluminescence is 
exhibited on heating such coloured material at comparatively low 
temperatures. Thus a piece of colourless. glass which has been 
turned brown by the rays and has remained unchanged for years 


| in daylight on heating at 100° for twenty-four hours became con- 
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siderably lighter in colour, after several days at 130—140° it showed 
a violet tinge, and at 150—200° for several days it was definitel 

violet. Violet coloured glass is more resistant. Quartz which had 
been coloured brown became colourless after several days’ heating 
at 150—200°. Sapphire which was originally light blue and had 
become topaz coloured by exposure to radium rays, after heating 
at 60° for a day became yellow, after a further two days at 80—90° 
it was pale yellow with a blue tinge, and after several days at 150— 
200° it regained its blue colour. A piece of kunzite which had 
become green in colour when heated for nine hours at 90° showed 
a feeble thermoluminescence, which disappeared in three hours. 
By heating at 170—180°, thermoluminescence was again shown, and 
the green colour had become much paler in half an hour. The 
same piece of material was then slowly heated at 140° without 
luminescence appearing, but at 160° weak luminescence appeared 
which became stronger as the temperature was raised to 185°, and 
after two hours’ heating at 190° the luminescence failed and the 
kunzite had regained its original lilac colour. J. F.S. 


The Existence of the New Radioactive Element Uranium-V 
described by Piccard and Stahel. Orro Haun (Physikal. Z., 
1922, 23, 146—150).—The decrease in activity of a number of 
uranium-X preparations has been determined to test the observa- 
tions of Piccard and Stahel (A., 1922, ii, 185). The observed activity 
was the sum of the exponentially decreasing activity of pure 
uranium-X and a constant « activity due to the presence of ionium. 
No evidence of the existence of uranium-V wasfound. W. E.G. 


Existence of Isotopes of the Disintegration Products of 
Actinium and the Meitner Nuclear Model. Maximiiian 
CAMILLO NEUBURGER (Z. anorg. Chem., 1921, 120, 150—158).— 
The actinium family shows many irregularities when compared 
with the radium and thorium families, which it is suggested are 
due to the existence of unknown isotopes. The production of 
isotopes by branching at radioactinium is probable since this 
element gives «-particles with two ranges. A scheme is given 
for the disintegration of radioactinium in which the disintegration 
process, «’—8—a—8, is assumed (cf. Meitner, A., 1921, ii, 293). 

W. E. G. 

Electrochemical Behaviour of Liquid Sodium Amalgams. 
THEODORE W. RicHarDs and JAMES Bryant Conant (J. Amer. 
Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 601—611).—A number of improvements 
are described in the electrolytic preparation and the subsequent 
manipulation of pure liquid sodium amalgam, as well as in the 
apparatus for the measurement of the 7.M.F. of sodium amalgam 
concentration cells with aqueous electrolytes. The H.M.F. of 
many concentration cells of liquid sodium amalgam has been 
measured at 25°, and a few cells also at 15° and 35°. The deviations 
of these potentials from the simple concentration law were found 
to be greater in sodium amalgam than with any other mercurial 
solution hitherto investigated in detail. The heats of transference 
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of sodium from one amalgam to another calculated by the Helmholtz 
equation are found to be unusually large. J. FS. 


Solid Thallium Amalgams and the Electrode Potential 
of Pure Thallium. THEoporE W. Ricuarps and CHARLES 
P. SmytH (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 524—545).—Pure 
thallium in compact form is definitely shown to possess at 
20° an electrode potential 2°1 millivolts higher than saturated 
thallium amalgam. When immersed in a JN-solution of thallous- 
ions and connected with a normal calomel electrode, the total 
potential 0°6192 is indicated at 25°. The potential of pure thallium 
is not influenced by quenching the metal, which is so soft that no 
important strain can exist in it. «-Thallium is the only phase of 
the pure metal which is stable at ordinary temperatures. Finely 
divided electrolytic thallium sponge gives a potential 0°6 millivolt 
higher than the compact fused form. The difference is probably 
due to the fine state of division, and disappears on long keeping. 
The difference of potential shown by §-thallium, if it could exist 
at ordinary temperatures, would probably be nearly three times 
as great. Solid thallium amalgams may be made having potentials 
anywhere between that of pure thallium and the 2-phase amalgam. 
As mercury is added, the potential decreases at first, then remains 
constant, between 4% and 10% of mercury, and later decreases 
again until at about 15% of mercury the liquid phase becomes 
permanent at 20°. Crystals of solid amaigam separated centri- 
fugally from the liquid containing more mercury showed as much 
as 20°% of mercury, but some of this was undoubtedly adhering 
mother-liquor. The densities of solid thallium amalgams indicate an 
increase in volume of thallium on amalgamation. The correspond- 
ing curve shows a slight inflection at about 5° of mercury. The 
hardness of solid thallium amalgams increases with added mercury 
until about 5°% is present, when it begins slowly to diminish. From 
these phenomena it is inferred that «-thallium dissolves mercury, 
increasing in hardness and volume up to about 5% of mercury. 
When more mercury is added, another solid phase of about the 
same hardness and volume, but containing more mercury, appears. 
These two phases appear to exist mixed together in equilibrium, 
over the range from about 5% of mercury to 10% at 20°. With 
more than about 10% of mercury the «-solid solution ceases to 
exist and the other phase continues to dissolve mercury in solid 
solution until it is saturated, with perhaps 15% of mercury. The 
other solid phase is probably a solid solution of mercury in $-thallium, 
which appears in definite crystalline form, making the amalgam 
friable after the admixture of «-thallium has been eliminated. 
8-Thallium can exist at ordinary temperatures only in the presence 
of much mercury, but it is always the form present in equilibrium 
with the liquid amalgam. Pure thallium melts at 303°5° and has 
a transition point at 235°3°. J. F.S. 


Electromotive Behaviour of Aluminium. Rosrrt MULLER 
and Franz Houzu (Z. anorg. Chem., 1921, 121, 103—109).—The 
potential of aluminium and amalgamated aluminium has been 
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measured in solutions of aluminium chloride, potassium chloride, 
hydrochloric acid, and sodium hydroxide of various concentrations 
and in mixtures of hydrochloric acid and aluminium chloride of 
various concentrations. The values of the potential are found to 
be in qualitative agreement with the Nernst theory. It is shown, 
from a comparison of the potentials of pure and amalgamated 
aluminium in acid and alkaline electrolytes, to be probable that 
the activation by means of mercury and the apparent anomaly 
of the potential of pure aluminium is occasioned by a protecting 
layer of hydroxide. In concentrated hydrochloric acid (6°8 N), 
pure aluminium is more electropositive than the amalgam; cf. 
Dhar (ibid., 1921, 118, 75). J. F.S. 
Acidifying Action of Hydroxy-organic Compounds on 
Boric Acid and Molybdic Acid. E. Rimpacn and P. Ley 
(Z. physikal. Chem., 1922, 100, 393—407)—The authors have 
measured at 18° the hydrogen potential of solutions of boric acid, 
molybdic acid, glycollic acid, lactic acid, malic acid, citric acid, 
tartaric acid, propylene glycol, glycerol, mannitol, and dextrose 
and also mixtures of the two inorganic acids with various concen- 
trations of each of the organic compounds. The hydrogen-ion 
concentration has been calculated in each case, and the increase 
in hydrogen-ion concentration occasioned by the mixing. The 
results are represented by curves and tabulated. The increase 
in the acidity is attributed to complex formation in which the 
hydroxyl group is operative. In the case of boric acid, tartaric 
acid produces a much greater increase than the monohydroxy- 
acids, whilst in the mixtures of molybdic acid the reverse is the 
case. Similar results are obtained with the non-acidic hydroxy- 
compounds. With molybdiec acid, glycerol increases the acidity 
most, whilst mannitol has a smaller action than propylene glycol, 
but with boric acid, mannitol and dextrose have the most pro- 
nounced action, whilst propylene glycol has a greater action than 
glycerol. J.F.S. 


Thermodynamic and Electrokinetic Potential Difference 
at the Surface of Two Liquids. H. Freunpiicu and A. 
GyYEMANT (Z. physikal. Chem., 1922, 100, 182—196).—The thermo- 
dynamic potential, «, and the electrokinetic potential, Z, of the 
liquids phenol, guaiacol, benzonitrile, and aniline against aqueous 
solutions of a number of electrolytes have been measured. The 
e-potential was measured by Beutner’s method and the ¢-potential 
determined from the microscopic observations on the velocity of 
kataphoresis of the liquid drops. The two potentials are shown 
to be very largely independent of one another, a fact in keeping 
with the views of Freundlich (Kolloid Z., 1921, 28, 240). The 
negatively charged drops are generally discharged and recharged 
oppositely by the kations, particularly strongly by multivalent 
kations such as calcium and aluminium, whereas such an effect 
does not occur in connexion with the «-potential. A certain simil- 
arity of action is observed in the case of some organic ions; the 
kations of basic dyes and the alkaloids have a positive effect on 
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both potentials, whilst the anions of organic acids have a negative 
action. Exceptions and great variations in the dimensions of the 
action are, however, to be observed. The regularities previously 
published (loc. cit.) are confirmed. The partition relationship of 
the ions is determinative of the «-potential, the organic liquid 
phase being more strongly positive or negative the more soluble 
the kation or anion is in the liquid. In the case of the ¢-potential, 
the adsorption and valency of the kations are responsible for the 
discharge and positive recharging of the drops; thus, for example, 
the kations of the basic dyes and the multivalent kations have a 
particularly strong action. All four liquids are negatively charged 
towards water in respect of their £-potential, even aniline, despite 
its strongly basic character. J. F.S. 


Measurement of Overvoltage. Herman V. Tartar and 
Harmon E. Keyes (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 557—567).—The 
conclusions of earlier investigators that overvoltage increases with 
time and current density and varies with the nature of the electrode 
surface have been confirmed. A comparison, based on the trans- 
ition point for hydrogen-zine deposition from solutions containing 
sulphuric acid and zinc sulphate, has been made by the two methods 
used for overvoltage measurement. The data obtained show that 
the commutator method gives erroneous results; when gas is 
being evolved at the experimental electrode, the error is large 
and varies with the speed of rotation of the commutator. The 
direct method has been found to give more consistent results and 
to be the more accurate method; the criticism that it is subject 
to variation due to electrode spacing and size and shape of the 
containing vessel is shown to be invalid. The existence of an 
appreciable transfer resistance at the surface of the electrodes 
examined is doubtful. While gas is being evolved, it is evidently 
not of the magnitude which has been stated. Evidence is advanced 
which indicates that the ordinary hydrogen overvoltage tables, 
obtained by using pure acid solutions as electrolyte, do not show 
the current densities necessary for the deposition from acid solutions 
of metals having a greater H.M.F. than hydrogen. J. F.S. 


Low-voltage Standard Cells. J. Osxata (Proc. Phys. Math. 
Soc. Japan, 1921, [iii], 3, 186—149; cf. ibid., 1921, [iii], 3, 64).— 
The properties of various cell combinations were studied in order 
to obtain a satisfactory low-voltage standard. The following two 
were the most reproducible and constant : Cd amalgam |(CdI,|PbI,| Pb 
amalgam, and Cd amalgam (10%) |CdSO,,8/3H,0|Cd amalgam 
(dilute). The #.M.F. of the former is 0°09838 at 20° and that 
of the latter is of the order of 0°01 volt, giving different values accord- 
ing to the concentration of the dilute amalgam. The temperature 
coefficients were determined between 15° and 30°. The heats of 
formation of cadmium chloride, iodide, and bromide were computed 
by applying the Gibbs-Helmholz equation. They were found to 


be 94090, 49340, and 74700 cals., respectively. 
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Modifications of Kohlrausch’s Method for the Measure- 


ment of the Conductivity of Electrolytes. Marce. Asripar fp 


(Bull. Soc. chim., 1922, iv, 34, 241—245).—The ordinary telephone 
receiver used for determining the zero point on the Wheatstone 
bridge is replaced by a galvanometer. In order to permit of this, 
the current passing through the galvanometer is converted from 
alternating to direct by means of a thermionic valve. The arrange- 
ment of the apparatus is sketched. To make the readings still 
more exact, an amplifier may be used. W.G. 


Questions Relating to the Constitution and Function of 
Electrolytes. W. MapeLune (Annalen, 1922, 427, 35-109).— 
A theoretical enquiry into the constitutional causes which deter- 
mine the formation and stability of electrically charged atomic 
aggregates (ions) in crystals and in solution. The form of the paper 
does not admit of satisfactory abstraction, and the original should 
be consulted in order to obtain a just appreciation of the compre- 
hensive character of the author’s views. 

Hantzsch’s theory of y-isomerism is discussed and extended. 
The cyanogen compounds described in the preceding paper (cf. 
this vol., i, 438) are v-acids in their non-ionisable forms, and 
true acids in the forms corresponding with their salts: disodium 
cyanamide is Na*N:C:N-Na, sodium dicyanamide is Na:N:C:N-CN, 
and sodium cyanoform is Na*N:C:C(CN),. Corresponding with 
y-acids and y-bases, a class of y-salts can be recognised as falling 
within the same view of y-isomerism. Aluminium and stannic 
chlorides are not ionised as such; they are therefore y-salts. In 
general, the univalent and some bivalent metals tend to form 
salts, whilst most of the ter- and quadri-valent metals form y-salts. 
The sodium compound of acetyl acetone is an electrolyte and non- 
volatile, like sodium chloride, whilst the aluminium derivative is a 
non-electrolyte and is volatile, like aluminium chloride; both the 
sodium compounds are salts, and both the aluminium compounds 
y-salts. In order to form ions, the ter- and quadri-valent metals 
have to combine with other ions or molecules to form centrically 
orientated complexes: [Fe(H,O),]"**, [Fe(CN),]’’, [Cr(NH3),]""’, 
[SnCl,]’’. 

Ionisation therefore is largely a matter of the formation of 
centrically orientated complexes. In acids, it is assisted by the 
accumulation of a number of electro-negative peripheral groups 
around the nuclear atoms, for example, [Fe(CN),]’’’ and [SnCl,]’’. 
In bases, the accumulation of hydrogen atoms either as such, as 
amino- or hydroxyl-groups, or as water or ammonia molecules, 
has a similar effect; cf. [NH,]’, [PH,]’, [Cr(NH;),]°*’, etc. Even 
carbon may become the central atom of an ion if sufficiently loaded 
with electrically powerful groups; the ion of guanidine is repre- 
sented by the formula [C(NH,),]’, which expresses its strongly 
basic character much better than the customary formula based 
on the integral valencies of the organic chemist. _tert.- Butyl iodide, 
(CH,),CI, is better termed trimethylcarbonium iodide, as it. is 
ionised in solution in liquid sulphur dioxide, a remarkable instance 
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of the tendency of a large accumulation of hydrogen atoms to 
romote ion-formation; the ions [C(CHg;),]°, [C(NH,),]°, and 
(CO,]’’ are strictly analogous. 

Apparently simple ions, H*, OH’, NO,’ are subject to the same 
laws regarding the tendency to centric orientation and the influence 
of the peripheral groups. Hydrogen- and hydroxyl-ions are 
invariably combined with at least one molecule of water: [OH,]’, 
(H(OH),]’, and often with more. By assuming a further degree 
of hydration, chains may be produced which are strongly reminiscent 
of the structure of the crystalline compound : l l : 

oa 

The electrical influence of peripheral groups is often felt, not 
only in the circumjacent atoms, but also in more remote parts of 
the molecule. This phenomenon is termed induction; it is fully 
discussed and illustrated by many examples in the original paper. 

C. B. ¥. 


[Theory of Strong Electrolytes.| SvanrE ARRHENIUS 
(Z. physikal. Chem., 1922, 100, 9—35).—A theoretical paper in 
which the author discusses the theory of strong electrolytes as put 
forward by Ghosh (T., 1918, 117, 449, 627, 707; 1920, 117, 823, 
1390; this vol., ii, 125). The various calculations made by Ghosh 
in connexion with the dissociation of strong electrolytes and the 
more complete calculations of Partington (A., 1920, ii, 151) are 
considered, and in connexion with those of the former author it is 
shown that they are not always consistent, nor have they always 
the deep significance which Ghosh places on them. For example, 
in a comparison of the Arrhenius formula, i=1-+(n—1)«, with 
Ghosh’s formula, i=n(1+-4 log, «), calculations are put forward by 
Ghosh which indicate the superiority of the second formula. The 
present author points out that in obtaining values from the second 
formula values which had been corrected for viscosity are used in 
the case of salts of the potassium chloride type, but not for those 
of the calcium chloride type, whilst with the former formula no 
correction was applied anywhere. The author concludes that 
could the Ghosh hypothesis be applied it would be a distinct advance 
on the previous hypotheses, but, unfortunately, it cannot be applied 
without great modifications. J.F.S. 


The \-V Curves of Non-aqueous Solutions of Binary 
Electrolytes. P.Watpen (Z. physikal. Chem., 1922, 100, 512— 
531).—A theoretical paper in which the influence of the viscosity, 
dielectric constant, and mobility on the form of the A—V curves is 
discussed. J. F.S. 


Dissociation and Hydrolysis Equilibria in Solutions of 
Salts of Carbonic and Boric Acids. Hurtnrich MENzEL (Z. 
physikal. Chem., 1922, 100, 276—317).—From electrometric measure- 
ments of mixtures of sodium carbonate and hydrogen carbonate 
in various concentrations at 18°, the second dissociation constant 
of carbonic acid has been determined and the value K,=6'2 x 10™ 
found, which agrees well with the value found by Auerbach and 
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Pick (Arbt. Kais. Gesundh., 1911, 38, 2). The hydrolysis of sodium 
carbonate has been calculated from the results, and the followin 
values are recorded: 0:°2M, 1:12%, 01M, 1°76%, 0°05M, 3-0%, 
0°02M, 5°5%, 0°01M, 83%, and 0:005M, 10°65%. The dissociation 
constant for boric acid has been determined at 18° by #.M.F. 
measurements of solutions of borax and sodium metaborate, and 
the value Kz=5°'7x10- obtained. This value is much smaller 
than that recorded by Walker (T., 1900, 77, 17), but is in keeping 
with the values recorded by Lundberg and Lundén at other tem- 
peratures. Concentrated solutions of borax and metaborate show, 
in consequence of the formation of polyborate ions, a somewhat 
stronger alkalinity than would be expected from the dissociation 
and hydrolysis. The degree of hydrolysis of sodium metaborate 
has been determined, and the following values have been obtained : 
04M, 050%; 02M, 057%; O1M, 0°76%; 0°04M, 1:22%; 
0°02M, 1°7%, and 0°01M, 2°3%. The equilibrium sodium carbonate 
+ borax — metaborate-++ bicarbonate has been experimentally ex- 
amined in dilute solutions, and also in two cases for concentrated 
solutions where the polyborate formation was taken into account. 


J.F.S. 


Calculation of the Second Dissociation Constant of Dibasic 
Acids from the MHydrogen-ion Concentration. Marce. 
Dupovux (J. Chim. physique, 1921, 19, 179—187).—Two methods 
are given for calculating the second degree of dissociation of dibasic 
acids, which are applicable to solutions containing 0°01—0-005 
gram-mol. per litre. At these concentrations, the determination 
of the hydrogen-ion concentration presents no difficulties. It is 
shown that Noyes’s formula can be rigorously applied only to 
solutions less concentrated than 0°001 gram-mol./litre. Making 
use of known hydrogen-ion concentrations, the following values 
have been calculated: tartaric acid, K,=32x10% at 25°, K,= 
28°4x 10% at 76°; malic acid, K,=4:1x10* at 100°; succinic 
acid, K,=2°5x 10 at 25°, and K,=1°5x10% at 100°. J. F. S. 


Behaviour of the Photo-haloids in a Direct Electric Current. 
C. TuBANDT and GERHARD ESCHENHAGEN (Z. physikal. Chem., 
1922, 100, 489—501).—The effect of passing a direct electric 
current through photo-haloids has been investigated. It is shown 
that both the synthetic photo-haloids and those which have been 
formed by the action of light are simple electrolytic conductors; 
the presence of colloidal metals, whether adsorbed or mechanically 
mixed, does not affect the character of the electrical conductivity. 
Metallic silver may be separated electrolytically from strongly 
illuminated dry silver chloride, and also from synthetic photo- 
chlorides and bromides, but not from photo-iodides even when 
these are mixed with large quantities of colloidal silver. The 
colloidal silver in synthetic photo-haloids and also that in illuminated 
silver haloids is unaffected by a direct current, but the silver-ions, 
as in the case of pure silver haloids, wander uninfluenced by the 
silver particles toward the electrode; a displacement of the silver 
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narticles is not observed even when the current is allowed to flow 
or prolonged periods. J. F.S. 


Cathodic Deposits from Mixed Solutions of Two Simple 
etallic Salts. WattHeR HILDEBRANDT CREUTZFELDT (Z. 


| Innorg. Chem., 1921, 121, 25—52).—Mixtures of salts of the follow- 


ing pairs of metals, copper-cadmium, copper—lead, copper-iron, 
kilver—copper, silver-cadmium, and silver—zinc, have been electro- 
ysed by various currents and voltages and binary, fine-grained, 
crystalline deposits obtained. It is shown that the composition 
of the deposit changes continuously with the current density and 
the composition of the mixture. By changing these factors, a 
sries of mixed crystals may be deposited which varies from one 
ure constituent to the other constituent. Measurements of the 


o/. 1L.M.F. of the deposit show that they are readily oxidised, and 


when placed in water they lose the more electropositive constituent 
ina few hours. In order that a deposit of a given concentration 
should be obtained, it is necessary that the current density should 
be increased with increasing metal concentration in the solution. 
A more vigorous agitation of the solution acts in the same sense 
as an increased current density, whilst an increased temperature 
acts in the opposite sense. The dependence of the #.M.F. of 
the deposit on the composition is considered in connexion with 
Tammann’s theory. The partition of both atom types in the 
electrolytic deposit is not the normal one observed in mixed crystals 
fom molten mixtures, but a completely unordered one. The 
probability for the unprotected atoms of «the electropositive metal 
is given by Sw=p*1.q+p**.q?+p*7.q+ .. ., in which p is the 
molecular fraction of the less electropositive metal, q that of the 
eectropositive metal, and s—1 the number of atoms of the less 
dectropositive metal necessary to protect one atom of the more 
dectropositive metal from the action of reagents. The fraction 
x of the unprotected atoms of the more electropositive metal is 
given by the equation «=(q—w)/q. The #.M.F. is assumed to 
be proportional to the number of unprotected atoms. It is shown 
that the potential-composition curve is determined by a whole 
number s. Four copper atoms are necessary to protect a single 
cadmium or lead atom, seven silver atoms are required for a single 
copper atom, and twenty-two copper atoms are necessary to protect 
a single iron atom. J. 3. &. 


Determination of the Specific Heat of Solid Substances 
by the Adiabatic Electrical Method. Ernst CoHEN and 
A. L. Tu. MorsveEtp (Z. physikal. Chem., 1922, 100, 151—158).— 
The specific heat of cadmium sulphate has been determined by an 
adiabatic electrical method previously described (this vol., ii, 156). 
The calorimeter liquid used was bromoform (specific heat 0°1241) 
and three determinations, using 823 and 676°5 grams respectively of 
CdSO,,8/3H,O, were carried out. The value 0°200 between 17° 
and 21° was obtained, which agrees well with 0°2008 found by 
Cohen, Kruisheer, and Moesveld (A., 1921, ii, 156). It is shown 
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that the values found by Holsboer (0°2225) (A., 1901, ii, 226) and 
by Seibert, Hulett, and Taylor (A., 1917, ii, 231) are untrustworthy, 
J. F. §. 


Determination of the Higher Point of Inversion of th» 
Specific Heat of the Saturated Vapour of Benzene. G. Bruna 
and A. DELAyGuE (Compt. rend., 1922, 174, 937—939).—Using 
a Cailletet apparatus with the tube jacketed with glycerol electric. 
ally heated, the authors have determined the two points of inversion 


of the specific heat of the saturated vapour of benzene. The values}/ 


obtained are 122° and 258° respectively. From a_ theoretical 
study of the specific heat of the saturated vapour of benzene, using 
the characteristic equation for benzene, they obtain the values 
121° and 254°. W. G. 


Specific Heats. II. M. Panoa (Gazzetta, 1922, 52, i, 25—f: 


29; ef. this vol., ii, 27)—The views expressed in the former paper 
lead to the conclusion that the low specific heats of elements 
deviating markedly from Dulong and Petit’s law are due to the 
high number of valencies used by the atoms to ensure the stability 
of the crystalline edifice and to the exceptional energy of the 
corresponding linkings. Thus, if it were possible to separate 
the atoms of the abnormal element to such an extent that, although 
participating in the formation of the crystalline network, such 
atoms were no longer able to exert mutually disturbing actions, 
their specific heats should increase to the values exhibited by the 
other elements. Such a, condition should be attained in solid 
solutions of an element of abnormal specific heat in excess of 
another of normal specific heat. Experimental confirmation of 
these views is furnished by measurements of the specific heats 
of silicon-iron and sulphur-selenium mixtures. In the former 
case, the atomic heat of silicon is 4°74—4°83 in alloys containing 


95—50% of silicon, whilst the values for 33°6 (FeSi), 14 and 10% ]5 


of silicon are, respectively, 5°27, 6°04, and 6°42. Heating of the 


10% silicon mixture at above 1000°, followed by rapid cooling, i 


fails to alter the specific heat. In sulphur-selenium mixtures 
containing 4, 9, 28°77, 90°35 (rhombic), and 90°35 (monoclinic) %% 
of sulphur, the values of the atomic heat of sulphur are respectively 
7°03, 6°00, 5°87, 5°50, and 5°78. T.. H. P 


Method of Formation of the Atoms in Carbon Compounds; 
Hans Bevutuer (Z. anorg. Chem., 1921, 121, 67).—In a previous 
paper (this vol., ii, 259) it was shown that the lattice energy of 
carbon compounds alternated from member to member. ‘This 
fact was deduced from the behaviour of the melting point and 
the heat of combustion of the homologues of aliphatic series. It is 
now pointed out that the recent work of Becker and Janke (this 
vol., ii, 128) experimentally confirms the author’s hypothesis, since 
this work shows that the even members of the monocarboxylic 
aliphatic acids crystallise in the hexagonal and the odd members 
in the tetragonal system. J. F. 8. 
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Moment of Inertia and Structure of the Carbon Dioxide 
Molecule. A. Evcken (Z. physikal. Chem., 1922, 100, 159— 
170).—A theoretical paper in which the moment of inertia of the 
carbon dioxide molecule and its structure are considered. It is 
shown to be probable that in the molecule of carbon dioxide the 
carbon atom is situated practically on the line which joins the 
two oxygen atoms and performs small elastic circular vibrations 
round these atoms. The moment of inertia vertical to the line 
joining the oxygen atoms has the value 5010 cm?. gram, and 
the mutual distance of the oxygen atoms 2°0x10° cm. Carbon 
dioxide and presumably sulphur dioxide are to be treated thermally 
as diatomic gases; on this basis the chemical constant 7 for carbon 
dioxide has the value 0°80, and the molecular heat at high tem- 
peratures, in consequence of the linear vibration of the oxygen 
atoms and the circular vibrations of the carbon atom, approaches 
the limiting value C,.=5/2R+4/2R+4/2R=13/2R. J. F.S. 


Some Relationships between the Critical Temperature 
and the Melting and Boiling Points. Mavuriczk PRUD’ HOMME 
(J. Chim. physique, 1921, 19, 188—189)—The following two 
relationships are found to hold for the critical temperature (7'.), 
the freezing point (7), and the boiling point. (7',) of members of 
the zero group: 1,(7.—T,)/TAT-—T;)=1+«,. where « is a 
fraction having a mean value 0°05, and 7',=(7';—T7')(1+’) where 
‘ has very nearly the same value as «. These formule hold for 


other substances and have been confirmed in sixty different cases. 
J. F.S. 


Factors Determining the Hygroscopic Properties of Soluble 
Substances. I. Vapour Pressures of Saturated Solutions. 
GRAHAM Epa@ar and W. O. Swan (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 
570—577).—The vapour pressures of saturated aqueous solutions of 
potassium chloride, potassium nitrate, ammonium chloride, ammon- 
ium sulphate, ammonium nitrate, ammonium dihydrogen ortho- 
phosphate, sodium nitrate, carbamide, and a mixture of ammonium 
chloride and potassium nitrate have been measured at temperatures 
between 20° and 30°. The relationship of the vapour pressures 
of saturated aqueous solutions to the hygroscopic properties of 
soluble substances is discussed. The theory relating the vapour 


if pressure of a saturated solution to the temperature and solubility 
sfis considered, and on the basis of the Clausius-Clapeyron equation 


and van’t Hoff’s equation the expression log,P, —log.P,=1(S,—S)— 
Q,/R(1/7,—1/T,) is deduced. This equation gives calculated 
vapour pressures which are in good agreement with those found. 


J. ¥. 8. 


The 25°-Isotherms of the Systems Magnesium Nitrate— 
Sodium Nitrate-Water and Magnesium Sulphate-Magnesium 
Nitrate-Water. Dovatas Norman JACKMAN and AGNES 
BRownE (T., 1922, 121, 694—697). 
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Heat of Formation of Compounds of Metallic Magnesiun 
with Metallic Zinc, Cadmium, Aluminium, and Calcium, 
WILHELM Bixtz and Grore Honorst (Z. anorg. Chem., 1921, 121, 
1—21).—The heat of formation of the intermetallic compounds 
of magnesium with zinc, cadmium, aluminium, and calcium has 
been calculated from a series of determinations of the heat of 
solution of the individual metals and the compounds in hydro. 
chloric acid of various concentrations. The metals were used in 
the form of fine powders or thin foil, and the solution was hastened 
by the use of small quantities (about 8 mg.) of a platinum catalyst, 
The following values of the molecular heat of solution in HCI,8H,0 
at 18° are recorded: magnesium, 113°1 Cal.; zinc, 33°55 Cal.; 
aluminium, 125°1 Cal.; calcium, 130°1 Cal.; cadmium, 19°77 Cal.: 
MgZn,, 167°6 Cal.; MgCd, 123°7 Cal.; Mg,Al,, 779 Cal.; and 
Mg,Ca,, 800 Cal. The difference between the sum of the heats 
of solution of the constituent metals and that of the compounds 
gives the heat of formation of the compounds from the solid metals 
thus: Mg+2Zn—MgZn,+12°6 Cal.; Mg+Cd=MgCd-+9:2 Cal.; 
4Mg+3Al—Mg,Al,+49 Cal.; and 4Mg+3Ca—Mg,Ca,+43 Cal. 
The densities of the compounds and that of calcium have been 
determined and the following values of d? obtained, MgZn,, 5:126; 
MgCd, 5°383; Mg,Al,, 2°151; Mg,Ca,, 1°701; Ca, 1°542. The 
molecular volumes are calculated and compared with the sum of 
the atomic volumes, and it is shown that in all cases the compound 
is formed with a contraction in volume. J. F.S. 


Heat of Reaction of Oxygen with Hemoglobin. Epwarp 
F. ApoLPH and LAWRENCE J. HENDERSON (J. Biol. Chem., 1922, 


50, 463—490).—Estimations of the heats of reaction of oxygen 
and carbon monoxide with hemoglobin at 22° gave average values 
of 6,950 and 14,700 cal., respectively. The individual values, 
however, showed large variations, the extreme values for oxygen 
being 1,500 and 10,900 cal. and those for carbon monoxide 8,300 
and 25,200 cal., although the same apparatus gave consistent 
results when used for inorganic reactions. The authors conclude 
from their own results and from those of others that K and Q for 
oxyhemoglobin are not related by the van’t Hoff isochore, and 
discuss various factors which may account for this. E. § 


Adhesion Forces in Solutions. II. Adhesion Series. 
Nixotar Scuttov, Nap. Bunyama, Nik. ZEREVTINOV, LIDIE 
Lepin, OtGa Micuastova, Micu. Dusrnin, SERG. WoOSNESSENSEI, 


Aaness IvanitzKagA, Liprr Ortova, and Jou. SasiavsKy (Z. 
physikal. Chem., 1922, 100, 425—462; cf. A., 1920, ii, 591).—I 
an earlier paper (loc. cit.) it was shown that the adsorption of 

series of salts of the same anion by charcoal increases with increas: 


ing valency of the kation; such a series is termed “ convalent.’}t 


A series of acids under the same treatment gave decreased adsorp: 
tion with increasing valency of the anion; such a series is terme 
“antivalent.”” A series where the univalent ions come at on 
end, the bivalent at the other, and the tervalent between or irregu 
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larly among the uni- and bi-valent ions is termed a mixed series. 
A number of adsorption experiments have been carried out on 
the adsorption of electrolytes by alumina, ferric oxide, manganese 
dioxide, peat, wool, and finely divided metals. The results show 
in the case of alumina that the adsorption series for acids and for 
copper salts are both convalent, with ferric oxide and acids the 
adsorption series is also convalent; manganese dioxide, acids, and 
copper salts all give convalent series. Peat gives an antivalent 
adsorption series with acids. In the case of finely divided metals, 
the adsorption of copper salts by tungsten and antimony is anti- 
valent but by nickel salts convalent. The work with finely-divided 
metals was rendered difficult owing to chemical action occurring 
between the two phases; it is shown that an adsorption always 
precedes a chemical action. Thus iron powder was kept in con- 
tact with silver nitrate and it was found that for one hundred 
and fifty minutes silver was removed from solution to the extent 
of 3—8° without iron passing into solution, but once the chemical 
action commenced it proceeded very rapidly to completion. The 
adsorption of a series of chlorides by wool is convalent. Coagul- 
ation series have been investigated for the action of electrolytes 
on mastic sols, colloidal ferric hydroxide, arsenic sulphide, antimony 
sulphide, manganese dioxide, and for suspensions of charcoal in 
alkalis, and in tannic acid, and iron oxide in N/50-hydrochloric 
acid. The coagulation series of mastic sols is antivalent for acids 
and for copper salts, but for sulphates it is convalent, although the 
hydrogen-ion falls among the multivalent ions. The nitrates and 
chlorides both formed mixed series. With positively charged 
ferric hydroxide sols, the anion series is convalent, in the case of 
the acids, copper salts, and potassium salts, whilst the kations 
all formed mixed series. Arsenic sulphide and antimony sulphide 
both give an antivalent series for the anions and a convalent series 
for the kations, ‘whilst manganese dioxide gives an antivalent 
series for anions and a mixed series for kations. The electrode 
potential of metals in acids has been divided into similar series, 
and from the measurements of Ostwald (ibid., 1887, i, 583) it is 
shown that zinc, cadmium, tin, lead, iron, and antimony give 
convalent series, mercury and copper antivalent series, and silver 
and bismuth mixed series. From the work of other investigators 
it is shown that the influence of anions on the solubility, com- 


‘J pressibility of solutions, and the abnormal elevation of the boiling 


point is convalent, whilst the influence of anions in acid solution 
on the rate of hydrolysis of esters is antivalent, but in alkaline 


solution convalent. A calculation of the molecular contraction 


in the formation of solid chlorides and sulphates gives rise in both 
cases to convalent series. The experimental results are discussed, 


‘Jand it is shown that the series is due to the processes being con- 


trolled by molecular forces rather than by ionic forces. Such 


‘olecular forces are termed ‘“ cohesion forces’’ where similar 


molecules are concerned, and “ adhesion forces ’’ where dissimilar 
molecules participate. J. F.S. 
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Validity of the Laws of the Internal Friction of Liquids, 
W. Herz (Z. anorg. Chem., 1921, 121, 95—98).—A theoretical 
paper in which the author examines the formule put forward 
by Bingham and Harrison (A., 1918, ii, 382) and Batschinski (A, 
1913, ii, 928) to represent the fluidity of the benzene haloids, 
Extrapolating to the absolute zero leads to negative values for 
the fluidity, and from this the author concludes that the fluidity 
is not a strict linear function of either the temperature or the 
specific volume. J. F.S. 


The Viscosities of some Hydrocarbons. G. CHAVANNE and 
(Muie) H. van Rissecuem (Bull. Soc. chim. Belg., 1922, 31, 87— 
94; cf. Bartoli and Stracciati, A., 1886, 215; also Thorpe and 
Rodger, T., 1897, 360).—Viscosity measurements of some hydro. 
carbons lead to the following conclusions: Viscosity increases 
directly with the number of side chains, for example, 2 : 2 :3:3- 
tetramethylbutane is a solid; high viscosity is thus conditioned 
by the presence of tertiary butyl groups, which also determine 
high melting and low boiling points. Cyclic compounds have 
greater viscosity than the corresponding aliphatic compounds, but 
in this case the introduction of a methyl group diminishes viscosity ; 
this is also the case with polymethylenes, the viscosities of which 
are considerably greater than those of the corresponding aromatic 
substances. H. J. E. 


Thermal Evolution of Gases Absorbed by Charcoals and 
Carbonised Lignites. Stuart McLean (Trans. Roy. Soc. 
Canada, 1921, 15, iii, 73—84).—An investigation of the heat 
developed when air, oxygen, nitrogen, or carbon dioxide is absorbed 
by wood or cocoanut charcoal, or lignite carbonised at various 
temperatures between 350° and 550°. Oxygen develops the 
greatest amount of heat per unit volume of gas adsorbed. During 
the adsorption, both carbon dioxide and carbon monoxide are 
formed. The greatest evolution of heat per unit mass of adsorbent 
occurs with carbon dioxide. The thermal effect for air is much 
smaller than for oxygen, and less carbon dioxide and carbon 
monoxide are produced. In the case of oxygen adsorption, the 
amount of gas adsorbed diminishes until a constant value is attained 
on repeating the experiment. The same holds for the heat developed 
per unit mass of adsorbent. The heat developed by the adsorption 
of carbon dioxide is not accounted for by the latent heat of evapor- 
ation. The coarse kinds of charcoal adsorb more oxygen and 
form carbon dioxide more readily than other kinds. J. 8. G. T. 


Influence of the Hydrogen-ion Concentration on the Per- 
meability of Dead Membranes, on Adsorption by Protein 
Sols, and on the Metabolism of Cells and Tissues. ALBRECHT 
BetHE (Biochem. Z., 1922, 127, 18—33).—The diffusion of acid 
dyes through parchment is accelerated in acid solution and depressed 
in alkaline solution, whilst the reverse is true for basic dyes. If 
the dyes are allowed to diffuse into a protein solution, for instance, 
milk, gelatin, or serum, there is preferential distribution of the 
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dye in the protein solution if the acid dye is dissolved in acid 
solution and the basic dye in alkaline solution. The process can 
then be reversed by addition of alkali or acid. The analogy is 
extended to vital staining, where the hydrogen-ion concentration 
is assumed to play an essential réle. H. K. 


oe * Cotton Dyeing. Ruporr AverBacn (Kolloid 
Z., 1922, 30, 166—168).—The influence of various salts on the 
dyeing of cotton by substantive dyes was investigated. In each 
case an optimum concentration of the salt was found, and this 
was almost inversely proportional to its precipitating power on 
the colloid systems. The amount of dye taken up by the threads 
also decreases with increasing precipitating power of the salt. 
The strong mineral acids do not follow the same rule, no optimum 
concentration being found. W. T. 


Pressure of Oxygen in Equilibrium with Silver Oxide. 
FREDERICK G. Keyes and H. Hara (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 
44, 479—485).—The equilibrium pressure of oxygen over silver 
and silver oxide has been measured up to about 800°; the present 
results confirm and extend the previously published results of 


i [Lewis (Z. physikal. Chem., 1906, 55, 449). The following equation, 


ordinarily derived by the use of the perfect gas law and by assuming 
the heat constant, is found empirically to represent the data 
exactly: logp = —2859/T' + 6-2853, where the pressure is in 
atmospheres, and the temperature in degrees absolute. The 


[Nernst heat theorem as given by Pollitzer to fit the data of Lewis 


entirely fails to represent the present data. Neglecting only the 
difference in the coefficient of expansion between silver and silver 
oxide, the following equation is derived from the Clausius equation 
for the external heat of the reaction, in calories per molecule of 
oxygen, Q==6582(v—20-7)p/T', where v calculated from the equation 
of state of oxygen is given in c.c./mol. The value for the internal 
heat at 25°, calculated with the aid of Kopp’s rule, is 12642 cal., 
in agreement with the mean of the measurements and computations 
(12640) considered by Lewis. The internal heats, although they 
pass through a minimum at about 400—500°, increase again with 
rising temperature. The analogy between this chemical reaction 
and a simple evaporation, therefore, breaks down, since no sign 
is shown of a critical point, with the heat equal to zero, although 
\v appears to be diminishing progressively. J. F. S. 


A Simple Dialyser. A. Gurpirer and A. Mayer (Z. anorg. 
Chem., 1922, 121, 215—216).—A simple and efficient dialyser 
tan be constructed as follows. A polished ring of wood, bone, 
or horn is grooved on the outer side, a piece of parchment paper 
is well soaked in distilled water and then folded over a test-tube 
or beaker (according to the size of dialyser required) to form a 
kind of bag, the glass vessel is then removed and the parchment 
bag tied around the ring. If necessary (for sensitive systems), 
in place of the ring a disk “of the same material with a groove along 
its edge and a hole in the plate to fill and empty the bag can be 
used. ww. 
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Temperature Dependence of the Solubility, the Activity, 
and Osmotic Coefficients of Salts. J. N. Broénsrep (Z. 
physikal. Chem., 1922, 100, 139—150).—Formule are developed 


to represent the dependence of the activity and osmotic coefficients fe 


on the temperature. These have the form dlog,f/87’=ac/RT? and 
56/37’ =ac/2RT?, in which f is the activity coefficient and ¢ the 
osmotic coefficient, ¢ the concentration, and «=6U,/éc. In the 
case of potassium chloride in 0-1N-potassium chloride the value 
dlog.f/ST' is calculated to 0-000092 and 3¢/87'=0-000046. Further 


formulz are developed for the dependence on temperature of the fi 


solubility of sparingly soluble salts in pure water and in salt 
solutions. These formule have been verified by means of solubility 
determinations of $-cobalt croceonitrate in water, N/10-sodium 
nitrate, and potassium nitrate at various temperatures. J. F. S. 


Physical Chemistry of Lipoids. Diffusion of Methylene- 
blue through Organic Solvents. §S. Lozwe (Biochem. Z., 
1922, 127, 231—240; cf. A., 1912, ii, 741, 742).—The author has 
examined qualitatively the distribution and diffusion of methylene- 
blue from a gelatin gel in one limb of an inverted Y-shaped apparatus 
through a supernatant organic solvent (carbon tetrachloride, 
benzene, toluene, ether), containing in solution one of a great 
variety of substances belonging to the groups of plant resins, 
wool-fat and its products, and various lipoids, into a gelatin gel 
in the other limb. With a few exceptions, the amount of methylene- 
blue taken up from the gelatin gel by the organic solvent and its 
dissolved substance and by the pure gelatin gel is small. H. K. 


Electrical Charges of Colloidal Particles and Anomalous 
Osmosis. Jacquss Lous (J. Gen. Physiol., 1922, 4, 463—486).— 
In a system consisting of water and salt solution separated by a 
collodion-gelatin membrane, the whole being on the acid side 
of the isoelectric point of the membrane, the transport curve of 
water to salt solution shows a rise up to a concentration of the 
salt of M/32, then a fall up to a concentration of M/4, and sub- 
sequently a continuous rise. The preliminary rise is the greater 
the greater the valency of the kation. On the alkaline side of the 
isoelectric point, curves of a similar nature are obtained, but in 
this case it is the valency of the anion which influences the pre- 
liminary rise. 

The fluctuations in those curves (“‘ anomalous osmosis ”’) are 
explained as due to the effect of the salts on the potential difference 
across the membrane and on the potential difference between the 
solution in the pores of the membrane and the membrane itself. 

Both these effects should disappear when the whole system is 
at the isoelectric point of the membrane; and it is, in fact, found, 
under these conditions, that solutions of salts composed of uni- and 
bi-valent ions behave like sucrose solutions. Salts containing 
ter- or quadri-valent kations or quadrivalent anions still behave 
anomalously, probably owing to the fact that the isoelectric gelatin 
forms loose compounds with the multivalent ions, thus setting up 
a potential difference between itself and the solution. C. R. H. 
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vity,| An Optical Method for the Determination of the Reciprocal 
(Z. Solubility of Slightly Mliscible Liquids. C. CH&NEVEAU 
oped (Compt. rend., 1922, 174, 815—817).—The process employed 
ientsfeonsists in using the method of autocollimation, whilst making it 
and (differential. The refractive indices of the liquid considered as 
the {the solvent and of the solution are measured in a specially con- 
the structed prism divided into two cells. A formula is given by means 
alue fof which, from the readings taken, it is possible to calculate the 
ther (solubility of the one liquid in the other. The results obtained are 
the fin very close agreement with those obtained by gravimetric methods. 


salt W. G. 


ility] Application of the Electron Theory of Chemistry to Solids. 
ium Iigrp) J. J. Tuomson (Phil. Mag., 1922, [vi], 43, 721—757; cf. 
5s. A., 1921, ii, 252).—The part played by electrons in determining 
ne- fihe structure of solids is considered. Each kind of atom is asso- 

Z.,\ciated with a definite number of electrons with which it holds 
has Jother atoms in chemical combination. The simplest case is that 
ene- fof a chemical element. In the crystalline state each unit cell 
atus Jwill contain one atom and a definite number of electrons; one 
ide, (i a univalent atom, two for a bivalent atom, and so on. The 
reat Jarrangement of the electrons in the unit cell determines the shape 
ins, Jof the cell and the crystalline structure. Possible unit cells are 
gel flimited to (1) Parallelepipeda; (2) Hexagonal prisms; (3) Rhombic 
sne- [Dodecahedra; (4) Cubo-octahedra. 
its} The univalent element gives the simplest type of cell. The 
.. atom is situated at the centre of a parallelepipedon (or cube) with 
an electron at each corner and each electron held in common by the 
)— Jetoms in eight such parallelepipeda. For a bivalent element the 

a {ectrons may be arranged at the corners of an hexagonal prism 
ide {o in cubes with additional electrons at the centres of one set of 
. of pparallel faces. The cells of tervalent elements may be hexagonal 
the [tisms with an electron at the centre of each end, cubes with 
ub. |cectrons at the centres of two sets of parallel faces, or as rhombic 
dodecahedra. Similarly, the four electrons of quadrivalent 
the ‘ements may be arranged as in the face-centred cube or as in the 
hexagonal prism with two electrons along the axis at equal distances 
from the centre, and so on. 

The symmetries represented by the triclinic, monoclinic, rhombic, 
and tetragonal systems in crystallography can be obtained if an 
assemblage of regular cells be strained homogeneously in any way 
the vithout fracture. The cells would still maintain an atom in each 
cell and the original number of electrons. 

Making the assumptions with regard to the forces between the 
nd, toms and electrons given in the previous paper, the stability of 
nd {le above electronic arrangements and their effect on some physical 
Properties is discussed. The values for the bulk modulus, the 
tritical frequency, and the dielectric constant calculated for elements 
of different valencies, agree closely with those found by experiment. 
Expressions are given for the potential energy per unit volume 
of solid, the compressibility, the latent heat of fusion, etc., for a 
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number of types of unit cells. It is shown that the potential lytes ; 


energy of an atom on the surface will be greater than that in the 
interior of the crystal and this excess will be proportional to the 
surface tension. 

The constitution of salts may be inferred from their physical 
properties. From the magnitude of the compressibility of potassium 
chloride and sodium chloride it is deduced that the chlorine and 
sodium or potassium atoms are present as singly positively charged 
units with one electron per unit cell. The other six electrons are 
arranged as a regular octahedron about the chlorine atom at a dis. 
tance considerably smaller than the length of the cube. The number 
of unit cells occupied by a chemical molecule and the presence of 
chemical groups (for example, CN or NH,) in crystals can also 
be indicated by compressibility measurements. It is shown that 
Richard’s value for the compressibility of the diamond can be 
explained on the assumption that the carbon atoms are arranged 
in groups in the crystal. The stability of chains of carbon atoms 
is discussed. A long chain of carbon atoms is unstable. A stable 
arrangement for chains of CH, is possible if this group be regarded 
as equivalent to an atom of a bivalent element with two dispos- 
able electrons. W. E. G. 


Effect of Electrolytes on the Constitution of Soap Solutions, 
as Deduced from Electromotive Force. Cyrim SEBASTIAN 
SALMON (T., 1922, 121, 711—715). 


Hysteresis Phenomena and Coagulation of Sols with 
Ultramicrons of Rod-like Structure, in particular Vanadium 
Pentoxide compared with Fibrin Sols. G. Wiranzr, J. 
MAGASANIK, and H. Gessner (Kolloid Z., 1922, 30, 145—165).— 
Vanadium pentoxide sols contain ultramicrons of elongated rod- 
like structures similar to fibrin sols; in course of time these ultra- 
microns grow, this being accelerated by an increase in concentration 
of the sol. The tendency to coagulate is much increased after 
this growth, and can be brought about by filter-paper, boles, carbon, 
silk threads, and silicic acid and gelatin gels. This gelatinisation 
is favoured or perhaps conditioned by vanadyl salts formed by 
the reduction of the vanadium pentoxide. The serum obtained 
from the gel coagulates more sol; this is accounted for by its high 
content of vanadyl salts. Salts (contained in filter-paper) favour 
the reduction to vanadyl salts and therefore accelerate the coagu- 
lation. Vanadic acid stabilises the sol. Dilution of sol and con- 
sequently decrease of concentration of the active vanadic acid 
ions brings about gelatinisation. These results show a close 
analogy to fibrin sols. Quantitative investigations are now being 
carried out. Ws. os 


The Protective and Flocculating Action of Hydrophilic 
Colloids and Hydrophobic Sols. H. Freunpiicu and E. 
LoEninG (Festschrift Kaiser Wilhelm Ges. Férderung Wiss. Zehn- 
jahrigen Jubiléum, 1921, 82—89).—It was found by Brossa and 
Freundlich (A., 1915, ii, 241) that the flocculating value of electro- 
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lytes for ferric oxide sol decreased with increase in the percentage 
of albumin present. In addition Gann (A., 1917, ii, 21) found that 
egg-white had a coagulating action on acidic gold sol in the absence 
of electrolytes. An attempt is made to correlate these facts. 
By experiments with both gold and silver sols it was shown that 
the sensitisation of a hydrophobic sol by a hydrophilic colloid is 
merely a coagulation which is too slight to become immediately 
observable. It can be detected only by the fact that when the 
sl is thus sensitised, smaller amounts of electrolytes are required 
for flocculation. Measurements of the flocculation value of 
dectrolytes showed that with increasing gelatin content the value 
diminished to a low figure. In this way the sensitisation of the 
ferric oxide sol by albumin is not essentially a different phenomenon 
fom the coagulation of gold sol by egg-white. The transition 
from coagulating to protective action observed by Gann is a general 
phenomenon. It probably depends on the fact that the oppositely 
charged hydrophilic sol in low concentration coagulates the particles 
of hydrophobic sol, whereas in higher concentration the former 
actually envelops and thus protects them. The properties of 
the hydrophobic sol are thus completely masked. Silver sol 
protected by gelatin has the same charge as pure silver sol and 
is therefore not reversed in charge by addition of gelatin. The 
action in this case is considered due to the amphoteric nature of 
the protective hydrophilic colloid. CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


Capillary-electric Phenomena in Lyophile Sols. H. R. 
Kruyt and H. G. pre Jone (Z. physikal. Chem., 1922, 100, 250— 
265).—The influence of the electrolytes potassium chloride, barium 
chloride, potassium sulphate, potassium thiocyanate, potassium 
ferricyanide, sodium chloride, lithium chloride, strontium chloride, 
magnesium sulphate, cadmium sulphate, and lanthanum nitrate 
on the viscosity of agar sols of various concentrations has been 
measured at 50°. It is shown that above the temperature at 
which gelatinisation occurs (40°) agar sols follow the Poiseuille 
law exactly. Agar sols exhibit the quasi-viscous effect noted by 
Smoluchowski, and the particles are discharged by kations at 
concentrations corresponding with the valency of the added kation. 
The electrical behaviour of the agar sol is very similar to that of 
a suspensoid, and the electrical charge has a capillary-electric 
character. An emulsoid sol possesses two stabilising factors: the 
electric charge and the hydration, both of which must be removed 
before a coagulation can be effected. If the charge only is removed, 
a lyophile sol remains, but if the hydration is removed a suspensoid 
remains. Salting-out is a combined discharge and dehydration. 
Albuminous substances do not form ion-disperse solutions, but 
colloid disperse sols. The amino-acidic character exhibits itself 
only in the molecules which form the boundary layer of the particles 
and in those which form the double layer. J. F.S. 

Convertibility of Chemical Energy and the Conception of 
Affinity. R. PLanx (Z. physikal. Chem., 1922, 100, 372—392).— 
A mathematical paper in which the maximum work of reversible 
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, vari 
which 
of the 


reactions is considered and from the consideration it is shown thaj 
the conception of affinity at present adopted is unsatisfactory 
Suggestions are made for changing the present conception. 
J. F. 8, fie ie 

depen 


The Le Chatelier-Braun Principle. Cart BENEDICKS (Jficreg 
physikal. Chem., 1922, 100, 42—51).—A discussion of the Lait a 
Chatelier-Braun theorem as formulated by Chwolson (Lehrb. dfaiues 
Physik, 1905, Braunschweig). A number of cases are broughif,_13 
forward, chiefly metallographic, for which the theorem does noif. mb. 
hold, and it is shown that the theorem is not generally applicablefi,. y; 
It is always true for a system in equilibrium, and is to be regardedf.oraty 
as a general criterion of stable equilibria, for only when the theoremfj_ 599 
holds can there be a stable equilibrium. At extremely high =40 
temperatures and pressures, the theorem holds more often. 1-665 

J. influer 

An Explanation of Liesegang’s Rings. 8. C. Braprorpj)\, a1 
(Science, 1921, 54, 463—464; cf. A., 1916, ii, 474; 1917, ii, 366;Jtubes 
1920, ii, 235, 593).—Objection is raised to the views of McGuiganfcould 
(tbid., 1921, 54, 78), and particularly to the statement that the] gp, 
chromate of itself is unable to diffuse in the gelatin. Further) p; 
bands of lead chromate can be obtained in gelatin under suitably 138). 
chosen conditions. It is maintained that the attractive force}j jo); 
described by McGuigan is that of adsorption. A. A. E. hivale 


Influence of Intensive Drying on Internal Change. A }uluti 
Smits (Z. physikal. Chem., 1922, 100, 477—478).—The authorfthe c 
directs attention to the experiments of Baker (T., 1912, 51, 2339) freloci 
on the intensive drying of nitrous anhydride and nitrogen tetroxide. the t 
He points out that the large change in boiling point brought aboutThe c 
in these substances by excessive drying probably indicates that]very 
the internal change has been stopped and that fractional dis-freactz 
tillation of such an extremely dry unary system will probably facid « 
result in the separation of the pseudo-components [cf. also Baker, [linear 
T., 1922, 121, 568]. J. F.S. fof the 


Change of Properties of Substances on Drying. HERBERT than i 


BRERETON BAKER (T., 1922, 121, 568—574). La 
The Dushman Equation for the Velocity of a Unimolecular ew 
Reaction. W. KE. Garner (Nature, 1921, 108, 211).—It is maoti 


suggested that the term v in Dushman’s equation (A., 1921, ii], ;, 
315) «= veC-*27) is a frequency characteristic of some degree}, ,- 
of freedom in the decomposing molecule, and is not related acid 3 
to the frequencies of the activating radiation. The “ period off)... 
existence” of the molecule (the time corresponding with one 
molecular vibration) will then be 1/v. It is argued, with the} 
support of Tolman’s data (A., 1921, ii, 248), that the exact agree-] Kir 
ment obtained by Dushman for observed and calculated values of |{Comy 
x in the case of phosphine is accidental. A. A. E, [oonve 


, [d 
Ignition Point of Detonating Gas [Hydrogen and Oxygen|. oe 


ALEXANDER MITSCHERLICH (Z. anorg. Chem., 1921, 121, 53—66).— ].;4, 
The ignition temperature of detonating gas has been determined for 


olive 


va 
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, variety of conditions in porcelain and glass tubes. The conditions 
re Iwhich were varied, included the rate of flow of the gas, the diameter 
vOry of the tube, the pressure and the dilution of the gas. It is shown that 
. Khe ignition temperature of detonating gas at 150 mm. is highly 
" Iiependent on the rate of flow in the sense that it increases with 
> (ZAiecreasing velocity, but beyond a given velocity further increase has 
° Laut a slight influence on the temperature of ignition. The following 
b. divajues illustrate this fact, v—280, t=592°; v—187, t=592°; 
ughi{,-130, t=593°; v=93, t=594°; v=37, t=601°, where v is the 
> Not number of ¢.c. passing a cross-section of 1 sq. cm. per minute. When 
abdletthe value of v is kept constant, it is shown that the ignition tem- 
Tdedierature increases with increasing pressure, thus, p=150 mm., 
oremi—592°; p=200, t=607-5°; p=250, t=622°; p=300, t=630-5°; 
highl—400, t=644°; p=500, t=651-5°; p—600, 1=659-5°; p—650, 
(=663-0°. The diameter of the porcelain or glass tube is without 
influence on the explosion temperature for the diameters 3-6, 5-5, 
oRD,y:5, and 11 mm., but this is not true for narrow tubes; thus with 
366;ftubes less than 0-5 mm. diameter no definite ignition temperature 
iganjoould be observed. J. F.S. 


the] Chemical Kinetics of Perchloric Acid and its Salts. 
ther,l¢, Brepia and J. Micuen (Z. physikal. Chem., 1922, 100, 124— 
ably 138).—The velocity of reaction in the reduction of aqueous per- 
orcetchloric acid by. tervalent titanium, tervalent molybdenum, and 
E. ftivalent chromium salts in hydrochloric acid and sulphuric acid 
A.Jsolutions has been measured for various concentrations at 40°. In 
thorfthe case of titanium, which is most completely examined, the 
339) {velocity is proportional to the first power of the concentration of 
ide.jthe tervalent titanium, the perchloric acid, or the perchlorate. 
pout {The concentration of sulphuric acid or hydrochloric acid has only 
thatIvery slight influence on the velocity in dilute solutions of the 
dis-freactants. The influence of the acids increases from a definite 
vbly facid concentration (4:45N-sulphuric acid, 4-69N-hydrochloric acid) 
ker, flinearly with the increasing concentration of the acids. The form 
3. fof the kinetic equation is of the first order and of much lower order 
eRt {tian is demanded by the equation representing the reaction, namely, 
{Ti,(SO,)3 +4H,SO,+HCIO,=8Ti(SO,),.+4H,O+HCl. As in most 
similar cases, an intermediate reaction of a lower order must be 
assumed, the nature of which has not been ascertained. The 
. fraction velocity of the titanium reaction increases three times for 
an increase in temperature of 10°. In the present experiments, 
the times required for an equal amount of reduction of perchloric 
aid in the presence of the same excess of sulphuric and hydro- 
‘aah chloric acids at the same temperature are in the ratio: Ti: Mot! 
(olive-green) : Cr! : Mo™ (orange)=1:18 : 1300:40000. J. F. 8. 


‘ee-| Kinetic Study of Alkaline Solutions of Iodine. O. Lifvin 
: of (Compt. rend., 1922, 174, 868—870).—In alkaline medium iodine is 
. fconverted into iodate by processes which differ according to the 
degree of alkalinity. The alkali, the concentration, and the iodide 
‘Iformed all influence the reaction. As the amount of alkali hydr- 
oxide used for a given weight of iodine increases the free iodine 
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disappears more rapidly but the hypoiodite disappears more slowly 
The presence of the iodide accelerates the reaction. Thus the 
iodide is a product of the reaction which it catalyses and the sodiu 
hydroxide retards a reaction in which it is used up. Dilutio 
causes a diminution in the velocity of the reaction. If sodiun 
carbonate or the tribasic phosphate are used as the alkali the 
the reaction is accelerated by the addition of alkali, in so far a 
the formation of iodate is concerned. Further with sodium car: 
bonate as the alkali, dilution of the system causes an increase i 
the velocity of reaction. W. G. 


Velocity of Decomposition of Silver Permanganate. A 
Sreverts and H. THeBeratH (Z. physikal. Chem., 1922, 100, 
463—475).—The thermal decomposition of silver permanganate 
takes place according to the equation AgMnO,—AgMnO,-+-0, and 
in the presence of water the residue combines with half a molecule 
of water. The process of the decomposition at 30° may be approxi- 
mately expressed by the equation for an autocatalytically accelerated 
reaction, dx/dt=Ka(a—x), where a is the initial amount of silve 
permanganate and (a—z) the amount of silver permanganate 
undecomposed at time ¢. The decomposition product, the nature 
of which has not been established, accelerates the reaction pro- 
portionally to its mass. The constants of the decomposition 
velocity of the various preparations are different. The presence 
of water has a very strong influence on this reaction. Dry silver 
permanganate decomposes very slowly even at 50°, but small 
traces of water increase the decomposition velocity very much, 
whilst larger additions of water have little further influence. The 
addition of powdered pumice and the decomposition product of 
the reaction changes only the initial velocity. ‘Temperature has a 
very marked influence on the reaction. At 0°, even in the presence 
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of water and the decomposition product, the decomposition does 
not take place. At 50°, the decomposition process is no longer 
represented by the same equation as at 30°; the tx curves for 
50° are characterised by a long, almost straight line. Comparison 
with the experiments at 30° shows that an increase of 20° in the 
temperature of reaction causes the initial velocity to increase from 
12 to 20 times, the mean velocity between 19% and 38% decom- 
position, 6-1—7-6 times, and between 38% and 57% decomposition, 
3-4—4:3 times. J. F.S. 
Separation of Halogens from Organic Compounds. H. 
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von Ever and A. FaHLANDER (Z. physikal. Chem., 1922, 100, 
171—181).—Determinations have been made of the velocity and 
extent of the separation of halogens from the sodium salts of chloro: 
acetic, bromoacetic, and bromopropionic acids in water to which 
finely-divided silver, silver oxide, copper oxide, lead oxide, and plat- 
inum sponge have been added. The results show that the hydrolysis 
of a 0-1 N-solution of sodium chloroacetate is not noticeably acceler- 
ated either at 75° or 100° by the presence of finely-divided silver 
of 1» diameter in an hour. At 100°, the hydrolysis of the chloro- 
acetate solution amounted to 8-8% in ninety minutes, but in the 
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owlyfpresence of 5 grams of copper oxide in 25 c.c. of the 0-1N-solution 
> that amounted to 9-6% in the same time. At 75°, in five hours 
diunf).6% of the same solution was hydrolysed, but with 1 gram of 
utionfinely-divided silver there was no increase in the amount decom- 
diumfjosed, with 2 grams of silver oxide the amount was 7-2%, and with 
thenfi grams of copper oxide, 3-8%, all in 25 c.c. of N/10-solution. 
ar awit is shown that the accelerating action cannot be attributed to 
carfthe amount of the oxides dissolved. In the case of the most con- 
se iifeentrated bromoacetate solution employed, the velocity increases 
proportionally with the amount of silver oxide added, but more 
Alsiowly with more dilute solutions. The velocity of bromine separa- 
400ftion is roughly one hundredth of that occasioned by the presence 
natefof the same amount of silver oxide (cf. Donnan, T., 1904, 85, 555; 
andj1910, 97, 1882). J. F.S. 


culel. Reduction of Nitro-compounds by Stannous Chloride. III. 
rOxi{HEINRICH GOLDSCHMIDT, Ernar Storm, and Opp Hasse (Z. 
‘ated shysikal. Chem., 1922, 100, 197—207; cf. A., 1904, ii, 607; 1906, 
ilverfi, 734).—A number of experiments are described on the reduction 
natefof._ m-nitroaniline, m-nitrobenzenesulphonic acid, o-nitrobenzene- 
‘ture| sulphonic acid, and o-nitroaniline by stannous chloride and bromide 
Pro-fin the presence of hydrochloric, hydrobromic, sulphuric, and benzene- 
tionf sulphonic acids and lithium, ammonium, potassium, calcium, and 
encefcadmium chlorides. It is shown that in the reduction by stannous 
ilverf chloride and hydrochloric acid a portion of the acid may be replaced 
malliby a metallic chloride without any reduction of the velocity of 
uch reaction ensuing. Cadmium chloride behaves differently from the 
Thef other metallic chlorides, and reduces the velocity constant from 
t off 10-35 to 5-14. In the reduction with stannous bromide and hydro- 
as Mbromic acid, a portion of the hydrobromic acid may be replaced 
ence by metallic bromides without reduction of the velocity of reaction, 
does{ hut cadmium bromide brings a marked reduction in the velocity ; 
ngelf here the constant is reduced from 33-37 to 8-47, an action which 
| forlis attributed to the formation of complex salts. The addition of 
180 strong acids such as sulphuric and benzenesulphonic acids has but 
theflittle action on the velocity of reaction. Reduction with stannous 
romfchloride and sulphuric acid in the absence of hydrochloric acid 
‘|proceeds very slowly. Thus, 0-1N-stannous chloride and N-hydro- 
chloric acid has a velocity constant 9-96 with 0-033.N-m-nitroaniline, 
but if the hydrochloric acid is entirely replaced by N-sulphuric 
Jacid, the value falls to 0-44. J. F.S. 


The Influence of Temperature and Constitution on the 
Decomposition Velocity of Substituted Malonic Acid. Hzrrn- 
{RICH JAKUBOWICZ (Z. anorg. Chem., 1922, 121, 113—127).—The 
temperature—velocity curves are given for malonic acid and some 
‘fof its derivatives up to 110°. For malonic acid, the decomposition 
becomes measurable at 66°, and the temperature coefficient was 
tfound to be 2—3 for 10° increase. The temperature—velocity 
curves for diethyl- and diallyl-malonic acids run parallel with those 
‘Jof malonic acid. The introduction of a hydroxyl group slightly 
increases the velocity of decomposition. The monochloro-acid 
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decomposes much more rapidly and occupies a position betwee Pe 
the allyl and phenyl derivatives. The introduction of anotheg Disc! 
chlorine atom reduces the velocity considerably ; that is, the more 367— 
symmetrical compound is the more stable. The dichloro-derivativel tube 
decomposes more rapidly than its dibromo-analogue. The valueg there 
of K at 100° are phenylmalonic acid 0-1970, chloromalonic acid§ the h 
0-1855, allylmalonic acid 0-1321, hydroxymalonic acid 0-0820J js th 
malonic acid 0-0755, methylmalonic acid 0-0598, dichloromalonicf the « 
acid 0-0585, dibromomalonic acid 0-0224. W. T. fand 1 


Slow Hydrolysis of Salts. A. Tian (J. Chim. physiqueJ binat 
1921, 19, 190—216; cf. A., 1921, ii, 439)—The author dis4the f 
cusses the hypothesis put forward by Wagner (A., 1913, ii, 
200, 765) to explain the slow hydrolysis of salts and finds it} Re 
at variance with facts, and puts forward a new hypothesis, (hem 
which has the following form. The slow hydrolysis of salts i} when 
always preceded by a normal hydrolysis, limited by the reverse pariu 
reaction which always occurs between ions and is extremely rapid.] more 
As soon as the solubility product of one of the substances (acid ation 
or base) produced by the hydrolysis has been reached, a new)surfa 
phase appears and at the same time a new cause of retrogradation] this ; 
of the hydrolysis. This supplementary retrogradation is due tofsurfa 
a reaction between the two phases (colloid and aqueous solution} )eha, 
present; it is realised with a velocity which increases with the] my, 
surface of contact. This cause of retrogradation is very great at Prop 
first, when the colloidal particles are very small, but as a conse-Jy )~ 
quence of their union the surface of the particles decreases andj, 
with it the speed of the supplementary retrogradation, and from}, 4) 
this point the hydrolysis increases. The progression of the hydro-J, ... 
lysis is therefore as slow as the evolution of the colloid. This{y, 4} 
hypothesis has been tested by means of conductivity measurements . 


on solutions of ferric chloride in the presence of silica gels and - 
gelose, and found to be in keeping with the experimental data. of th 
J. F.S. posit 


Catalysis. XIII. Temperature Coefficient of Catalysedjin a: 
and Non-catalysed Reactions. R. M. PURKAYOSTHA andfcessiy 
N. R. Duar (Z. anorg. Chem., 1922, 121, 156—166).—The reaction] actua 
H,C,0,+KMnO,+MnSO,+H,SO, has a temperature coefficientfthe 1 
2:96 between 10° and 20°, almost the same value as that found}hydr< 
by Dhar for a similar reaction with chromic acid as the oxidising} durin 
agent (T., 1917, 141, 727). The reaction with permanganate isJing e 
unimolecular with respect to the oxidising agent; in the case offyood 
chromic acid reaction the rate was found to be independent of the},,,)2- 
concentration of the oxidising agent. The reaction between mer-| Th 
curic chloride and phosphorous acid was found to be bimolecular} condi 
for phosphorous acid and semimolecular for mercuric chloride.Jsecon 
The temperature coefficient is 3-4 at 30—40° and 3-26 at 40—50°*fin tw: 
The photochemical reactions Na,SO,+O=Na,S0O, and NaClO=Hiolloy 
NaCl+O are discussed and are regarded as semimolecular reac-Jand j 
tions. All the reactions with a high temperature coefficient were};—1) 
found to be sensitive to light rays. W. T. fboun 
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Peculiar Catalytic Action in Chemical Synthesis by Glow 
Discharge. Fritz Panetu (Z. physikal. Chem., 1922, 100, 
367—371).—When a glow discharge is allowed to pass through a 
tube containing tin electrodes and a low pressure of hydrogen, 
there is no combination between the hydrogen and the tin, but if 
the hydrogen contains a small amount of methane, tin tetrahydride 
is the product. The action is explained by the assumption that 
the excited hydrogen atom contains a higher quantic electron, 
and when this comes in contact with an atom of tin, vapour com- 
bination occurs. The present action is discussed in connexion with 
the formation of active nitrogen and triatomic hydrogen. 


J. F.S. 


Reactions on Metallic Surfaces. Orro Rurr (Z. physikal. 
Chem., 1922, 100, 419—424).—It is shown that metallic calcium 


when alloyed with more electro-positive metals such as strontium, 
barium, sodium, or potassium, or with calcium nitride, combines 
more readily with nitrogen than pure calcium. From this observ- 
ation it is concluded that the heteropolar nature of a metallic 
surface favours the combination with a homopolar gas, and from 
this it is assumed that it acquires influence charges from the 


é tojsurface valencies of the metal which determine its position and 
tion)| behaviour towards the surface. J. F.S. 
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The Structure of the Atom and the Physical and Chemical 
Properties of the Elements. Niers Bour (Z. Physik, 1922, 


nse-19, 1—67).—An address delivered before the Physical and Chemical 
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Societies of Copenhagen. A résumé is given of the recent work 
on the series spectra of the elements (cf. A., 1921, ii, 137) and 
their dependence on the orbit of the electrons within the atom. 
On the basis of his previous theories, the author develops an inter- 
pretation of the periodic table of the elements. In order to arrive 
at the relative stability of the electronic configurations in the atoms 
of the elements, the process of formation of an atom from the 
positive nucleus is followed step by step. Thus an element with 
an atomic number N is built up by the attachment of N suc- 
cessive electrons, each electron giving rise to a spectrum. The 
actual increase in charge of the nucleus, which occurs throughout 
the process, is taken into account. For the first two elements, 
hydrogen and helium, the knowledge of the spectra produced 
during the combining process is fairly exhaustive. For the remain- 
ing elements, the arc and spark spectra may be represented with 
good approximation by formule of the Rydberg type, v=K/(n’’+ 
ay’)? — K |(n' +-ay)?. 

The orbit of the first electron is circular and the final stationary 
condition is attained when m and k=1. The combination of the 
second electron, as the spectrum of helium shows, takes place 


‘Jin two different ways. In the normal condition, the second electron 


follows the same type of path as the first, but in a different plane 
and in the metastable condition it moves in a 2, orbit (n=2 and 
k=1). The third electron, as in the lithium atom, is more loosely 
bound than the first two electrons and describes an eccentric orbit 
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2,. For a small part of its path it approaches the nucleus to 
within a distance comparable with that of the innermost electrons, 
The fourth, fifth, and sixth electrons follow similar orbits. In 
the carbon atom, the configuration of the paths of the four loosely 
bound electrons possesses a tetrahedral symmetry. The seventh 
electron, as in the nitrogen atom, and the eighth, ninth, and tenth 
electrons follow circular paths of the type 2,, lying within the 
region of the type 2, and being tightly bound. For neon, there 
will be two electrons with a path 1,, four electrons with elliptical 
paths 2,, and four electrons with a circular path 2,. The paths 
of the electrons of this atom will possess a high degree of symmetry. 
In a similar manner, the stability of the electronic configurations 
of the elements with higher atomic numbers is considered. Par. 
ticular attention is directed to sodium, where it is shown that the 
first terms of the P and S series spectra correspond with electronic 
orbits 3, and 3,, so that the last bound electron is less tightly 
held than the last electron in the lithium atom. With the beginning 
of the fourth period orbits of the type 4, appear, but these are 
comparatively unstable, the outer electron of potassium being 
very loosely held—being only twice as fast as the corresponding 
3, orbit. In the case of scandium and the elements with higher 
atomic numbers, the 3, orbits become more stable, and unsym- 
metrical electronic arrangements are produced which are accom- 
panied by the appearance of colour, of paramagnetism, variable 
valency, and an increase in the complexity of the spectra. Through- 
out the first long period these irregularities occur, but when there 
are six each of electrons in the 3,, 3,, and 3, orbits the electronic 
configuration again becomes symmetrical. Thus the spectra of 
copper becomes less complex than that of iron, and at the end 
of the period is found the element krypton with a very symmetrical 
electronic arrangement. Colour is explained as due to the trans- 
ference of an electron from one orbit to another, and occurs only 
with an unsymmetrical arrangement of the inner electrons. In 
the last period of the table electrons with orbits of the type 7, 
will be present. The Réntgen spectra also point to the same 
stability relationships as were found with the series spectra. 


W. E. G. 
Ionisation Potential and the Size of the Atom. A. S. Evr 


(Trans. Roy. Soc. Canada, 1921, 15, iii, 37—40).—The author]: 


tabulates the values of the respective ionisation potentials, the 
atomic diameters as determined by Bragg (A., 1920, ii, 537), and 
the cube roots of the atomic volumes, so far as these constants 
are all known for the elements of groups 1—7 and for the inert 
gases. In the first group, the products of the ionisation potential 
by either the atomic diameter or the cube root of the atomic volume 
are approximately constant and fairly concordant, the respective 
mean values being 18-3 and 15-5. It is concluded that the work 
done in removing an exterior electron is inversely proportional 
to the atomic radius. The same holds for the elements Mg, Ca, 
Sr, and Ba of group II, whilst the values for Zn, Cd, and Hg differ 
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considerably from the mean values for these four. This difference 
is possibly related to the fact that whilst the former have only a 
single ring of external electrons, the latter, according to Urbach, 
have a double ring of electrons in the outer zone. In the case of 
neon and argon, the diameters as deduced by Bragg afford values 
of the products in far better agreement with theory than those 


found by using the cube roots of the respective atomic volumes. 
é. 3. GF. 


The Atomic Weight of isoHelium. MaxriLiaAn CAMILLO 
NeuBuRGER (Physikal. Z., 1922, 23, 145—146)—A theoretical 


‘| paper in which the author applies his theory of the nucleus (this 


vol., ii, 208) to calculate the atomic weight of Rutherford’s iso- 


“Thelium. The assumption is made that oxygen is composed of one 


particle, four isohelium nuclei, and two electrons, nitrogen of 
one «-particle, three isohelium nuclei, one positively charged 
hydrogen atom, and two £-particles, and carbon of four isohelium 
nuclei and two 8-particles. The maximum change in mass which 
can occur during the collision of an «-particle with atoms of oxygen, 
nitrogen, or carbon is taken as 0-009 unit, and from the known 
atomic weights of oxygen, nitrogen, carbon, helium, and hydrogen 
itis found that the atomic weight of isohelium is 3-00113-+-0-006. 
W. E. G. 


The Genesis of the Elements. MaximiLiAn CAMILLO 
NevBurGER (Physikal. Z., 1922, 23, 133—-136).—A theoretical paper 
which deals with the structure of the atomic nucleus. The author 
proposes a modification of the Meitner nuclear model which embraces 
all the elements and not merely the radio-elements. Taking into 
account the recent work of Rutherford and Aston, he is able to 
give definite nuclear formule to the lighter elements, for example, 
nitrogen=a-+3a,+H+t-+28, oxygen=a-+4a,+26 («Helium 


;fnucleus, «,—isohelium nucleus, H+=hydrogen nucleus and p= 


nuclear electrons). By making certain assumptions as to the 
existence of isotopes, the genetic relationship of the lighter elements is 
given, for example, 

Cag * Age “Sgo "Sing" Mg 4~Nep9-O 1 gC 19" Bey By Lig. W. fF. 


Suggestions for the Construction of a Periodic Table on 
a Wider Basis. D. Batarerr (Z. anorg. Chem., 1921, 121, 22— 
24)-A method of arrangement of the elements, which takes 
account of the various valency states of the elements, is described. 
The method consists in taking nine equal rectangular sheets of 
glass; these are placed parallel to one another; on the first sheet 
all elements of zero valency are marked in the positions they 
would occupy in the Mendeléev system, and on the second sheet 
all elements which exhibit univalency are marked, and so on. 
Hence each sheet of glass has those elements marked on it which 
exhibit a given valency. On bringing the sheets close together, 
the Mendeléev system is obtained, but at the same time relation- 


ships depending on the valency are brought out and emphasised. 
J. F.S. 
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Twenty-eighth Annual Report of the Committee on Atomic 
Weights. Determinations Published during 1921. Grecory 
PauL Baxter (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 427—437).—The 
report of the Atomic Weight Committee is discussed, and much 
of the numerical data concerned with recent determinations of 
the atomic weight of oxygen, fluorine, chlorine, nickel, zinc, ger. 
manium, cadmium, antimony, lanthanum, and bismuth is repro. 
duced. J. F.S. 


An Electrical Doublet Theory of the Nature of the Mole- }) 


cular Forces of Chemical and Physical Interaction. R. D. 
KLEEMAN (Physical Rev., 1921, 18, 3083—312; cf. A., 1910, ii, 492).— 
It has already been shown that the attraction between two atoms 
is proportional to the product of the square roots of their atomic 
weights; the suggestion is now made that a neutral atom with a 
positive nucleus surrounded by electrons is an electrical doublet. 
Since the force between two such doublets would on the average 
be an attraction proportional to the product of the moments of 
the two doublets, it follows that the electrical moment of an atom 
is proportional to the square root of its atomic weight. A. A. E. 


Nature of the Ionogen Linking. Huco Kaurrmann (Z, 
physikal. Chem., 1922, 100, 238—249).—It is shown that the intro- 
duction of methoxyl groups into the ortho- and para-position of 
triphenyl carbinol, fuchsines, and similar substances increases 
the basic character of these substances, whilst in the meta-position 
the basic character is unchanged. It is shown that the basicity 
is not centralised in one carbon atom, but distributed over all 
the ortho- and para-positions and that every methoxyl group 
introduced in those positions has an active share of the total 
basicity of the compound. In salts with a radicle as kation, the 
basic character is not centralised, but is spread over the whole 
kation, and consequently the positive charge of the kation is not 
situated on a single atom but is spread over the whole ion. The 
valency of an anion in union with such an ion is therefore a divided 
valency which acts in parts between the anion and the positions 
on the kation where the positive charge is located. Hence the 
ionogen linking is a divided linking. In the case of acetic acid it 


is represented as CH,-CO >H and in trichloroacetic acid as in 


Cl. the annexed formula. The author then discusses homo- 
C CLA and hetero-polar linkings, and shows that these are only 
Cl-:H, limiting cases and that most linkings are intermediate 
Cc Oo” between these. From the discussion, the following re- 
rey sults are drawn. The valency has its seat in the atomic 


nucleus. Valency is measured by the number of lines 
of electric force which lead from the nucleus of an atom to the con- 
necting electrons. To bring this statement into line with the usual 
chemical valency numbers, it is necessary to divide the above- 
mentioned number by 4ze, where e is the absolute value of the 
charge of anelectron. A result of this statement is that all valencies 
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are positive ; negative valencies are impossible and that which has 
hitherto been termed negative valency is the other end of the line 
of force from the electron. The characteristics of the homo- and 
hetero-polar linkings are illustrated by means of the electric 
moment. If My, represents the electric moment of the valency 
of an atom A, Mz that of an atom B, and M4; that of the linking 
A-B, then Myz,—M,-Mz. If the atom nucleus of A is similar 
to that of B, then My, is zero. It follows that the electric moment 
of a pure homopolar valency is always zero. When M 4; is equal to 
My, the linking is heteropolar and the electric moment is the greater 
the more pronouncedly heteropolar is the linking. J. F. S. 


Double and Triple Bonds, and Electron Structures in 
Unsaturated Molecules. E. D. Eastman (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 
1922, 44, 438—451).—A theoretical paper dealing with electron 
structure of unsaturated molecules of compounds of carbon, nitrogen, 
and boron. It is suggested that multiple linking involves the 
transfer of two electrons from the inner to the outer shell in one 
or both of two atomic nuclei, the group of eight being preserved 
about each, with two jointly held electrons constituting the bond. 
This hypothesis is sufficient to explain the restricted region of the 
periodic system in which elements characterised by multiple bond 
formation occur. To meet requirements imposed by the facts 
relating to stability, reactivity, and free rotation, the electrons 
of unsaturated octets are assumed to be held in equilibrium positions 
at greater distances from the nucleus than in the ordinary case, 
the transfer from the extended position to the usual one liberating 
energy. No attractive force between electrons is assumed, and 
the electron arrangement is taken as cubic, although subject to 
distortion. On this basis, a mechanism is provided for addition 
and condensation reactions. Many interesting points of view 
are afforded in the study of conjugation, the structure and sub- 
stitution reactions of benzene, and tautomeric displacement of 
double bonds. Formule are illustrated and discussed which 
represent, more satisfactorily. in several cases than other current 
hypotheses, many of the properties of chain hydrocarbons, the 
oxides of carbon, the carbonyl and carboxyl groups, nitrogen, 


oxygen, and the hydrides and oxygen-containing ions of boron. 
F. 8. 


Mesohydry. II. Giuseppe Oppo (Gazzetta, 1922, 52, i, 42— 
56).—A claim for priority (cf. A., 1907, ii, 15) principally over 
Kauffmann (Ahrens Sammlung, 1907, 11, 1—102; 1918, 12, 1— 
112), Gebhard (A., 1912, ii, 242), and Hantzsch (A., 1908, ii, 462; 
A., 1910, i, 200). z..a Ws 


Mesohydry. III. Relation between the Affinity of Acids 
and the Atomic Ratio O :H in their Functional Groups, and 


-|the Constitutional Formule of the Acids. GiusEpPE ODDO 


(Gazzetta, 1922, 52, i, 56—79; cf. A., 1907, ii, 15, and preceding 
abstract).—Starting with the conception that tetragonal meso- 
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O 
: Ak ee ea 
hydric nuclei, M Sy” H, are not capable of dissociation and that 


O 


they become so in solution only in so far as they undergo hydrolytic 
transformation into the group, O:M-OH, the author shows that 


an intimate relation exists, for all acids, between the number off, 


oxygen and hydrogen atoms existing in the functional acid group 
and the force of affinity. 

With the monobasic acids, there are the following five different 
types, that in which nO:nH has the value 2:1 required by 
the non-ionisable mesohydric nucleus, being taken as a basis: 
(1) nO:nH=4: 1, acids even more energetic than HCl, such as 
HClO,; (2) nO:nH=3:1, acids as energetic as HCl, such as 


HClO,; (3) nO:nH=2:1, very weak acids, such as R°CO,H;]; 


(4) nO: nH=2: 2 (or more), acids somewhat more energetic than 
the 2: l-acids, such as H,CO,; (5) nO :nH=1:1 (or more), very 
feeble acids, such as HCI1O. 

With the dibasic acids, if the oxygen and hydrogen atoms con- 
stituting the dibasicity are distributed between two oxidisable 
atoms, the relations for each of the acid functional groups thus 
resulting are the same as for the monobasic acids, except for the 
mutual influence of the two groups, this being marked in the 1 : 2- 
position, slight in the 1 : 3-position, and almost zero in the 1: 4- 
position. Thus, succinic acid is almost equivalent to acetic acid 
in this respect, and dithionic acid to nitric acid or to R*SO,H. 
If, however, the oxygen and hydrogen atoms causing the dibasicity 
are united to the same oxidisable atom, only two types result: 
(1) nO: nH=4: 2, acids of the average energy of monobasic acids 
of types (1) and (2), for instance, sulphuric acid; (2) nO: nH= 
3:2, very weak acids, such as H,SO, and (3) nO: nH=2: 2, still 
weaker acids, such as H,SO,. With tri- and poly-basic acids, the 
relations are the same as with dibasic acids. a 


Space Formule. Frreprich Rinne (Z. physikal. Chem., 
1922, 100, 408—418).—A theoretical paper in which the spacial 
configuration of crystalline substances and the atomic diameter 
are considered on the bases of the Barlow and Pope hypothesis 
of close packing, the molecular volume, and the X-ray measure- 
ments of crystal structure. J. F.S. 


Still-head for the Prevention of Spray. Friepricu L. 
Haun (Z. anal. Chem., 1922, 64, 52—53).—The lower end of the 
delivery tube, below the cork closing the distillation flask, is blown 
into the form of an elongated bulb of slightly smaller diameter 
than that of the neck of the flask. An internal tube extends from 
an opening at the shoulder of the bulb to nearly the bottom of 
the latter, and the bulb itself is filled with pieces of broken glass. 
The vapours from the flask pass through the tube into the bulb, 
and then escape through the delivery tube to the condenser. Since 
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the bulb is contained in the neck of the flask, reflux action is but 
sight and distillation is rapid. W. P.S. 


A Sodium Press for the Laboratory. Ernst BECKMANN 
(Ber., 1922, 55, [B], 766—768).—The instrument is figured and 
fully described in the original. The essential features are the 
construction of the press cap in two separable portions whereby 
deaning is greatly facilitated, the arrangement of the piston in 
such a manner that it has only a vertical and not a rotatory motion, 
the provision of a powerful wheel in place of the handle usual in 
copying presses, and a calibration device whereby the weight of 
the sodium wire can be ascertained from the readings of the rotations 


y fof the wheel. H. W. 


Apparatus for Hydrogenation at Ordinary Pressures. 
J. Kurmont (Chem. Zeit., 1922, 46, 275).—An ordinary distillation 
flask of about 150 c.c. capacity has a glass tube sealed horizontally 


‘finto the neck and bent at right angles inside the flask so that it 


passes vertically downwards, and ends in a small depression blown 
in the bottom of the flask, which is also provided with a rubber 
stopper carrying a short glass tube bent at right angles, which may 


“Ibe connected with a manometer, and a thermometer dipping into 


the liquid in the flask. The flask is filled by means of a long- 
stemmed funnel with a mixture of the substance to be hydro- 
genated and the catalyst, which is heated by means of a Bunsen 


‘<I burner and kept in constant agitation by a stream of hydrogen, 


which enters through the tube dipping into the liquid and leaves 
through the other side tube. H. C. R. 


A Reversible Turbidity Phenomenon. Rapnaet ED. LiEsE- 
cane (Kolloid Z., 1922, 30, 165—166).—The double salts mercuric 
silver iodide and copper silver iodide undergo a colour change at 
70° and 45°, respectively, and have found application as colour 
thermoscopes. A similar change at a lower temperature is pro- 
duced by a mixture of 18 c.c. of 10% gelatin solution, 1 c.c. of 
20% potassium ferricyanide, and 1 c.c. of nitric acid (d 1°148). 
This is completely clear, but becomes opaque on solidification and 
again clear on liquefaction. After hydrolysis of the gelatin, the 
turbidity is fainter. Nitric acid can be replaced by hydrochloric, 
citric, and other acids. W. T. 


Inorganic Chemistry. 


Triatomic Hydrogen. II. Gurratp L. Wenpt and RoBERT 
8. LANDAUER (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 510—521; cf. A., 
1920, ii, 425) —Triatomic hydrogen has now been prepared by three 


s. |new methods, the Siemens glass tube ozoniser, the high frequency 


Tesla discharge, and the thermionic emission methods. Attempts 
to show its presence in hydrogen produced as nascent hydrogen from 
13* 
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solutions of hydrogen-ions were unsuccessful. This hydrogen is 
catalytically decomposed by finely divided platinum, nickel, copper, 
lead, antimony, and cadmium. It is unaffected by contact with 
silver, mercury, tin, bismuth, molybdenum, zinc, or aluminium, 
Contraction in volume occurs when this hydrogen is produced by 
the electrical discharge at 3 mm. pressure. This is particularly 
marked at the temperature of liquid ammonia and solid carbon 
dioxide. Triatomic hydrogen is condensed to the liquid form by 
exposure to the temperature of liquid oxygen. The spectrum of 
hydrogen at the temperature of liquid oxygen shows a pro- 
gressive intensification of the secondary line spectrum at the 
expense of the primary series spectrum, which is probably due to 
the gradual formation of the triatomic form. The present work 
is held to confirm the mechanism of the formation previously 
advanced, and also it shows that the new gas is probably H, and 
not iso-H,, an atomic species proposed by Harkins as a constituent 
of heavier atoms (cf. Harkins, A., 1920, ii, 479, 745). J. F.S. 


Constitution of Haloids. WimHEtm Bitz (Z. physikal. 
Chem., 1922, 100, 52—67).—A theoretical paper in which the 
author discusses the constitution of the haloids from considerations 
of the melting point, temperature of decomposition, and electro- 
lytic conductivity of the molten compounds. In the case of the 
platinum, iridium, and vanadium compounds, it is shown that 
the heat of formation of the highest chloride is much less than 
that of the remaining lower chlorides; he therefore considers that 
the higher chlorides are to be considered as co-ordination com- 
plexes of the same type as the ammines. In the case of the melting 
points of the chlorides, it is shown that the lower chlorides have 
much lower values than the higher chlorides, and in the same way 
the lower chlorides have a much smaller conductivity in the molten 
condition than the higher chlorides. All haloids melting between 
960° and 450° are good conductors, those melting between 450° 
and 200° are partly good conductors, partly poor conductors, and 
some do not conduct at all, and those melting below 200°, with 
the exception of the gallium compounds, do not conduct at all. 
The lower chlorides are therefore regarded as true salts, whilst the 
higher compounds are regarded as complexes. A comparison of 
the electro-valency towards chloride with the atomic number 
indicates periodicity as shown by a curve made by plotting the 
two values. J. F.S. 


Significance of the Density of Hydrogen Bromide with 
Reference to the Atomic Weight of Bromine. Grrcory 
Paut Baxter (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 595—601; cf. 
Guye, A., 1919, ii, 333)—A discussion on the determination of 
atomic weight from gas densities, particularly in the case of the 
atomic weight of bromine from the gas density of hydrogen bromide. 
The pitfalls of such determinations are carefully described. It is 
pointed out that no method of extrapolation can be satisfactory 
or convincing where, as in the case of hydrogen bromide, the 
accuracy of the numerical data diminishes as the region to be 
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extrapolated approaches. The conclusion cannot be avoided that 
whilst in the case of hydrogen bromide the gas density method of 
determining molecular weights may be regarded as an interesting 
and satisfactory corroboration of gravimetric evidence, its value 
ceases at that point. To use such as a criterion on which to judge 
the best gravimetric evidence cannot be justified on scientific 
grounds. On the other hand, from the point of view of the general 
application of Avogadro’s hypothesis to gases at low pressures, 
the results of the very careful density determinations, published 


-} from Guye’s laboratory, are particularly significant and convincing. 


J. F.S. 


Adsorption of Iodine by Silver Iodide. Frank E. E. GER- 
MANN and RatpH N. TRAXteR (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 
460—464).—-Carey Lea’s experiments indicate that iodine is strongly 
adsorbed from solution by silver iodide (A., 1888, 1). This point 
has been investigated; dry thoroughly washed silver iodide pre- 
cipitated from N-solutions of silver nitrate by potassium iodide 
was added to aqueous and alcoholic solutions of iodine, but there 
was no appreciable adsorption. In the same way, moist silver 
iodide precipitated from N- and 0:1N-solutions of silver nitrate 
gave negative results. Decolorisation of the iodine solution was 
obtained with unwashed silver iodide both from N- and 0°1N-solu- 
tions, using an excess of silver nitrate. The decolorisation was 
due to a chemical reaction between the iodine in solution and the 
silver nitrate occluded in the silver iodide and adsorbed on its 
surface. Unwashed silver iodide precipitated from dilute solutions 
of silver nitrate and potassium iodide decolorised the iodine solu- 
tions most easily, due to the greater adsorption of silver nitrate 
by the silver iodide and the larger quantity of solution held because 
of the increased porosity. A sherry-red solution of iodine in 
alcohol contains about 0°008 millimol. per c.c. From the above, 
it is concluded that there is no adsorption of iodine from solution 
by silver iodide above a maximum limit of 0°02 millimol. per gram 
of silver iodide. Hence if Carey Lea worked with 25 c.c. of sherry- 


. Jred solution of iodine, he must have added more than 10 grams of 


silver iodide to obtain complete decolorisation. J.F.S. 


Vapour Pressure of Selenium Oxychloride. Victor LENHER, 
G. B. L. Smrrx, and G. G. Town (J. Physical Chem., 1922, 26, 
156—160).—The vapour pressure of selenium oxychloride has been 
determined at temperatures from 84°3° to 117:2° by means of a 
modified Ramsay and Young apparatus and from 123°5° to 177:2° 
by the distillation method. The results are recorded for every 
degree over the whole range of temperature. The vapour pressure 
is expressed by the formula log P=5°8503+-0:0002197'— 830-9 /(T7— 
178), where P is the pressure in millimetres of mercury and T' the 
temperature in absolute degrees. Selenium has no influence on 
the vapour pressure between 90° and 120°, selenium monochloride 
has no influence on the vapour pressure between 91° and 135°, 
neither does selenium tetrachloride up to its saturation point 
show any effect between 89° and 130°. Selenium oxychloride, 
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when distilled under reduced pressures, has a light straw colour, 
m. p. 10°8°, b. p. 177°2°/744 mm.; when distilled under atmo. 
spheric pressure, it decomposes slightly and becomes reddish. 
brown; this decomposition reverses to some extent on cooling, 
There is a small amount of dissociation between 265° and 290°, 
since the mean value of the molecular weight over this range of 
temperature is 151:4. The following minor decompositions occur 
at or near the boiling point under atmospheric pressure. 
2SeOCl, = SeO,+SeCl,; 2SeCl, = Se,Cl,+3Cl,; 2Se,Cl, = 
SeCl,+3Se; and 4SeOCl, = Se,Cl,+2Se0,+3Cl,. J. F.S. 


Nitrosylselenic Acid. Jutius Meyer and WALTER WAGNER 
(Ber., 1922, 55, [ B], 690—692).—Nitrosylselenic acid, NO-O-SeO,°OH, 
a colourless, crystalline, snow-like mass, is obtained by the action 
of liquid nitrogen trioxide on ice-cold, anhydrous selenic acid, a 
large excess of the former being used initially and the greater part 
being subsequently allowed to evaporate. It has m. p. 80° 
(decomp.). It is somewhat unstable even at the atmospheric 
temperature, and is immediately decomposed by water. H. W. 


Cathodic Reduction of Elementary Nitrogen. Fr. Ficurer 
and Ricuarp Suter (Helv. Chim. Acta, 1922, 5, 246—255).— 
Tschirch’s view that absorption of atmospheric nitrogen by 
leguminous plants is due to electronic action receives support 
from the work of Hiedemann (A., 1921, ii, 694). Since, further, 
biochemical oxidation can be reproduced electrochemically by use 
of high potential differences (Fichter, this vol., ii, 23), the attempt 
has been made to reduce nitrogen to ammonia by similar means. 
Rayleigh’s contradiction (T., 1897, 71, 181) of Davy’s original 
positive result can be disregarded, since he employed platinum 
electrodes and a high current density instead of gold electrodes 
and a low density. Experiments are now described in which, 
after making full allowance for the effects of impurities by blank 
experiments, on an average 0°3 mg. of ammonia per 160 amp. 
min. was consistently obtained from nitrogen under 200 atm. 
pressure by the use of platinum electrodes of large surface, freshly 
and thickly platinised, the electrolyte being 1°, sulphuric acid 
(cf. Fischer and Priess, A., 1913, ii, 285; Tiede and Schleede, 
A., 1921, ii, 328). The cathode surface quickly loses its efficiency, 
and has to be renewed. Its activity cannot be restored by oxida- 
tion (Willstitter and Waldschmidt-Leitz, A., 1921, ii, 185). No 
definite evidence of ammonia formation could be obtained when a 
mercury cathode was employed. J. K. 


Formation and Decomposition of the Higher Nitrogen 
Oxides. Max BoprEnsTEIN, Friepricu Boiis, (Fru.) LinDNER, 
and RaMsTETTER (Z. physikal. Chem., 1922, 100, 68—123).—The 
equilibria NO, — 2NO, and 2NO, = 2NO-+0, have been investi- 
gated over the temperature range 281-7 to 403°8° Abs., and 498°9° 
to 825°3° Abs., respectively. The velocity of the reaction 2NO+0,= 
2NO, has been determined at a series of temperatures. It is shown 
that the equilibrium 2NO, = N,O, is represented by the formula 
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log P*xoz/Prio,=log ky=—2692/T+1°75 log 7'+0°004837'—7:144 x 
10°7"+-3:062. This equation embodies the measurements of 
Wourtzel (A., 1920, ii, 108) between 0° and 84°, and the corrections 
made by the authors on measurements of the rate of oxidation of 
nitric oxide. The dissociation 2NO, — 2NO-+0, is to be repre- 
sented by the equation log p*xo. Po,/P°no,=log ky=—5749/5+-1°75 
log 7’—0-000507'+2°839. Both constants are true for values of 
p measured in atmospheres. The experimental measurements in 
both the above cases were effected by introducing suitable quantities 
of pure nitrogen tetroxide into a quartz flask and measuring the 
pressure with a quartz glass manometer at different temperatures. 
The older measurements on the velocity of combination of oxygen 
with nitric oxide at lower temperatures (0O—90°) and low pressures 
were extended to higher temperatures (140—390°), at which the 
reverse reaction is considerable. The measurements were made, 
as before, by observing pressure changes as indicated by a bromo- 
naphthalene manometer. The reaction takes place, as expected, 
according to the equation dx/dt=kCo, . C’xo—k'C'xo,. The velocity 
increases with increasing temperature, but more slowly the higher 
the temperature, until eventually it is practically independent of 
the temperature. According to the present observations, the 
decomposition of nitrogen dioxide must also be measurable, and 
measurements were made at temperatures of 319—383° and the 
velocity shown to be given by dx/dt=k'Cyo,—kC*x0-.Co,. The 
value of k’ increases with temperature 1°5 times for an increase 
of 10°; k/k’ gave a good agreement with the value of K deduced 
from the measurements. The theory of gas reactions of the third 
order is considered, and it is shown that simultaneous collisions 
between three molecules are not too few to give true trimolecular 
reactions, as is stated by Trautz (A., 1916, ii, 422). In the present 
work at 0°, where the greatest velocity is observed, it is shown 
that one hundred thousand times as many such collisions occur 
as lead to reaction, and that, from the variation of the interval 
between collisions of two molecules with the temperature and the 
probability of triple collisions, the unusual dependence of this 
reaction on the temperature may be deduced. J. F.S. 


Purification of Phosphoric Oxide. Grorce INGLE Fincu 
and RayMonD HAROLD KELSALL Peto (T., 1922, 121, 692—693). 


The Behaviour of Amorphous Carbon and Sulphur when 
Heated : Sulphides of Carbon. J. P. Wisaut (Rec. trav. chim., 
1922, 41, 153—171; cf. A., 1919, ii, 190; also Mixter, A., 1893, 
ii, 571).—The sulphur which is retained by carbon after a mixture 
of the two elements has been heated has now been further investi- 
gated and the author considers that it is chemically combined, 
although no definite compound has been isolated. The product 
is probably a mixture of carbon with a sulphide of carbon which 
is practically non-volatile at 1000°, although the quantity of 
sulphur retained depends on the nature of the carbon and on the 
extent of its surface (cf. Langmuir, A., 1915, ii, 467). It is pointed 
out that these results are analogous to those obtained by Lowry 
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and Hulett (A., 1920, ii, 536) and by Rhead and Wheeler (T., 
1912, 101, 831, and 1913, 103, 461) in the case of carbon and 
oxygen. It is suggested that the sulphur present in coal as iron 
pyrites is fixed by the carbon in the process of coking. H. J. E. 


Processes in Gas Generators and Blast Furnaces. H. von 
Jiptner (Z. physikal. Chem., 1922, 100, 231—237).—A theoretical 
paper in which relationships between carbon monoxide and carbon 
dioxide in gas generators and blast furnaces is discussed. It is 
shown that the direct reduction of iron oxide by carbon in the 
blast furnace is advantageous, for it involves a reduction in the 
amount of fuel used, but the process is slow. In the electric blast 
furnace, better results are obtained with porous wood charcoal 
than with the denser coke, and also the liquid condition of the 
ore accelerates the process. J. F.S. 


The State of Carbonic Acid in Aqueous Solution. A. 
THIEL (Z. anorg. Chem., 1922, 121, 211—214).—A theoretical 
paper. Wilke (this vol., ii, 52) assumed that the increase in the 
strength of carbonic acid caused by the addition of neutral salts 
is due to the formation of orthocarbonic acid. This is shown to 
be incorrect. No other explanation is offered. W. T. 


Solubility of Potassium Permanganate in Solutions of 
Potassium Sulphate and Sodium Sulphate. H. M. Trimsie 
(J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 451—460).—The solubility of 
potassium permanganate in solutions of sodium sulphate and 
potassium sulphate of concentrations varying between 0 and 
10°75% and 0 and 21°80%, respectively, have been determined 
at 25°. The densities of the mixed solutions and of solutions 
of the single salts have also been determined for a series of con- 
centrations. It is shown that the solubility of potassium perman- 
ganate in solutions of potassium sulphate decreases with increasing 
concentration of the sulphate. In solutions of sodium sulphate 
the solubility increases to a maximum with increasing concen- 
tration of sodium sulphate. The maximum solubility lies at about 
6% of sodium sulphate, after which there is a slow decrease in 
solubility to a minimum in solutions which contain the maximum 
amount of sodium sulphate soluble in the presence of permanganate 
crystals. For the lower concentrations of each sulphate, potassium 
sulphate acts powerfully to decrease the solubility of potassium 
permanganate in solutions of sodium sulphate, whilst sodium sulphate 
increases its solubility in solutions of potassium sulphate to a much 
smaller degree. J. F.S. 


Thermal Decomposition of Potassium Permanganate. 
E. Moxes and M. Crespi (Z. physikal. Chem., 1922, 100, 337— 
345).—The thermal decomposition of potassium permanganate 
has been investigated at temperatures up to 542°. It is shown 
that pure dry potassium permanganate shows the first signs of 
decomposition at 200°. The pressures observed when perman- 
ganate is heated at lower temperatures than ‘this are due to the 
presence of carbonates and substances containing water. The 
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decomposition is complete at 240°, and the oxygen pressure of 
the residue up to 485° corresponds with that of pure manganese 


dioxide. From 485° upwards the two dissociation curves diverge 
fom one another, and this divergence indicates the formation of 
the complex assumed by Askenasy and Solberg (A., 1912, ii, 1167). 
The absorption equilibrium does not coincide with the liberation 
equilibrium, a behaviour which is also observed with manganese 
dioxide. From the dissociation values of potassium permanganate, 
the heat of dissociation has been calculated and the value 60,000 cal. 
obtained. The absence of potassium hydroxide in the residue after 
heating has been established from conductivity measurements, and 
itis therefore proved that potassium oxide is not one of the decom- 
sition products of potassium permanganate as indicated by 
Rudorf (A., 1901, ii, 388) in the equation 1OKMnO,=3K,Mn0O,+ 
7MnO,+2K,0+60,; consequently it is assumed that manganite 
must be formed according to the equation 10KMn0O,=2K,Mn0,+ 
3K,Mn0O,+5Mn0O,+ 60,. J. F.S. 


Electrolytic Production of Sodium Perborate. PEpDER 
(ur. ALSGAARD (J. Physical Chem., 1922, 26, 137—155).—A long 
account of experimental work on the electrolytic preparation of 
sodium perborate is given (Tidskr. kem. Farm. Terap. Kristiania, 
1916, Nos. 17, 18), which is followed by an account of the author’s 
own experiments. It is shown that by electrolysing a solution 
containing 45 grams of borax, 130 grams of sodium carbonate, 
45 grams of sodium hydrogen carbonate, 2 grams of potassium 
dichromate, and 2 grams of sodium silicate per litre at 10° between 
a suitably shaped copper pipe as cathode and a platinum anode by 
means of a current of 6 amperes at 7—8 volts a yield of 11°55 grams 
of sodium perborate per litre may be obtained. This corresponds 
with a 40% current efficiency. [Cf. J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1922, 326a.] 

J. F.S. 


The Preparation of Sodium Hydrogen Carbonate. E. 
ToporEscu (Compt. rend., 1922, 174, 870—873).—A study of the 
equilibrium of the four salts, sodium chloride, sodium hydrogen 
carbonate, ammonium chloride, and ammonium hydrogen carbonate, 
with their saturated solutions at 15°, together with measurements 
on certain mixtures of two or three of them together. From the 
results, a solubility diagram has been constructed by Le Chatelier’s 
method (cf. A., 1921, ii, 248). From this diagram it is possible to 
calculate the amount of the different salts which will crystallise 
when a solution of known initial composition is progressively 
evaporated. W. G. 


The Manufacture of Sodium Carbonate by the Ammonia 
Process. H. LE CHaTELIER (Compt. rend., 1922, 174, 836— 
841).—Using the results of Toporescu (cf. preceding abstract), 
diagrams are constructed by means of which it is possible to calculate 
the theoretical yields in the ammonia-—soda process, under different 
conditions, and starting with mixtures of any initial composition. 
The theoretical maximum yield may be considerably reduced by 
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very slight changes in the initial composition. These results,}i 


obtained by studying the concentration of solutions initially very 
dilute, are applied to manufacturing conditions in which salts are 
added to a fixed amount of water, which is kept constant through. 
out the separation of the sodium hydrogen carbonate. It is possible 
to calculate the amount of water, on the one hand, or salt, on the 
other, which it may be necessary, under the manufacturing con- 
ditions, to add in order to get the maximum yield of pure sodium 
hydrogen carbonate. W. G. 


Density of Aqueous Solutions of Ammonium Perchlorate. 
A. MazzuccHe.ii and S. ANSELMI (Gazzetta, 1922, 52, i, 147— 
152).—The densities of aqueous ammonium perchlorate solutions 
of p% concentration or n-normality are given by the equa- 
tions, d,,—0°99913+4-6826 . 103 . p+1:425 . 10%. p*+2°107 . p?; 
d.,—=0°99907 +-4°7898 . 10-3 . p +1920 . 10-5 . p?-+- 1°33 . 10°8 . 3, and 


d,;=0°99913-+5°632 . 10%. n—5:24.. 10-4. n2—5-2. 10°. m3. The | spe 


results show that ammonium perchlorate dissolves in water with 
increase of volume at 25° and with decrease of volume at 15°, and 
thus support de Boisbaudran’s view (cf. Roozeboom, ““ Heterogene 
Gleichgewichte,”’ II, i, 402) that no fundamental distinction can be 
drawn between salts dissolving with contraction and those dissolving 
with expansion of volume. a ie A 


The Decomposition of Ammonium Nitrate by Heat. 
Horace LEONARD SAUNDERS (T., 1922, 121, 698—711). 


The Ammonium Carbonate-Carbamate Equilibrium. 
RuDOLF WEGSCHEIDER (Z. anorg. Chem., 1921, 1241, 110—112).— 
A theoretical paper in which the author makes an attempt to 
explain the divergences of the views of Faurholt (this vol., ii, 272) 
and the author (A., 1916, ii, 617) in connexion with the equilibrium 
in a solution of ammonium carbamate. It is shown that the 
equilibrium in such solutions cannot be regarded as definitely 
settled until some hypothesis is put forward which will explain the 
older results and those of Faurholt, or until it is shown that the 
results of Fenton and of Burrows and Lewis, despite their agreement, 
are erroneous. J.F.S 


Purity of Atomic Weight Silver. I. Gases in Pure Silver 
and Iodine. Grecory Paut BaxTER and Lron WoopMman 
Parsons (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 577—591).—The amount 
of gases contained in silver and iodine which has been purified for 
atomic weight work has been determined. It is shown that iodine 
sublimed in air yields small quantities of gases when resublimed 
in a vacuum. The proportions varied from 0°0005% in the case 
of crude iodine to 0°00015% in the case of the purest material. 
These proportions are far smaller than those found by Guye and 
Germann (A., 1914, ii, 727). Crude silver, when converted into 
iodide in a vacuum, was found to yield 0:006% of gas, whilst the 
purest material when treated in the same way yielded only 0:00063%. 
In this case also, the proportion of gas found in the pure metal 
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is only one-seventh that found by Guye and Germann. The fore- 
going figures are based on the assumption that the iodine and the 
silver are responsible for all the gas evolved, and that the gas is 
as heavy as air. It has been shown to be likely that a portion of 
the gas obtained was either liberated from the walls of the apparatus 
or diffused through the reaction tube. Furthermore, in the case 
of silver, at least, a large portion of the gas was found to be hydrogen. 
There is therefore good reason to believe that the real percentages 
are smaller than those given above. When the maximum correc- 
tions are applied, the atomic weights of silver and of elements 
referred to silver are affected in the most unfavourable cases by 
only 0°002 unit. J.F.S. 


Purity of Atomic Weight Silver. II. Solid Impurities. 
Grecory Paunt Baxter (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 591— 
594; cf. preceding abstract)—Atomic weight silver when examined 
spectroscopically shows the presence of only calcium as impurity, 
and this in an amount not greater than 0-00004%. It is therefore 
concluded that in the present state of the most accurate chemical 
analysis the purity of atomic weight silver is fully adequate. 


J. F.S. 


The Absorption of Nitrogen by Calcium and its Alloys. 
Otro Rurr and HreLttmMutH HARTMANN (Z. anorg. Chem., 1922, 
121, 167—177).—Methods of preparing calcium alloys are given. 
The rate at which alloys rich in calcium absorb nitrogen depends 
on volume relationship, temperature, potential of the added metal, 
and the calcium nitride content of the alloy. The contraction 
of calcium in the formation of calcium nitride keeps the exposed 
surface porous, but pure calcium is almost passive towards nitrogen. 
Metals more strongly positive than calcium accelerate the adsorp- 
tion (K, Ba), of the others, some have no effect (Mg, Pb, Sn), others 
retard it (As, Sb), and some inhibit it (Bi, Cu, Zn). The addition 
of more positive metals has a loosening effect on the valency 
electrons of calcium. Calcium nitride acts as a catalytic agent 
in all cases. With calcium alloys containing 5% of the nitride, 
pure argon can be obtained from atmospheric nitrogen in a few 
minutes even at a temperature below 320°. ww. 2 


Zinc Borate. T. C. N. Brorxsmit (Pharm. Weekblad, 1922, 
59, 265—268).—The admixture of solutions containing equivalent 
weights of zinc sulphate and borax causes the precipitation of a 
gelatinous mass, which is very difficult to filter and wash. When . 
dry, it contains boric acid, even after prolonged washing, but zinc 
oxide is also present. The precipitate is soluble in boric acid 
solution if it is kept moist, but becomes insoluble when dried. 


SB. 5. Ee 


Thallous Nitrite in certain Complex and Double Nitrites. 
V. Cuttica and A. PacrELio (Gazzetta, 1922, 52, i, 141—147).— 
Although thallium closely resembles in physical properties the 
heavy metals, thallous nitrite exhibits a chemical and physico- 
chemical behaviour quite different from that shown by the nitrites 
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of these metals. In aqueous solution, thallous nitrite, like the 
alkali nitrites, is highly dissociated, and the salt shows no tendency 
to form either complex or double nitrites. In the compounds 
described below, this nitrite enters with the character of the alkali 
nitrites. 

Cupric thallous nitrite [thallous cuprinitrite], T1,[Cu(NO,);], forms 
opaque, black, rounded crystals, yields pale green, aqueous solutions, 
and is decomposed by dilute acid, with formation of a blue solution 
and liberation of nitrous acid. At the ordinary temperature, both 
the solid salt and its aqueous solutions are stable. 

In order to trace the displacement of the equilibria produced 
in solution of cupri-nitrous complexes by variation of the relative 
concentrations of the components, conductivity measurements 
have been made on solutions containing cupric chloride and barium 
nitrite in different proportions. The conductivity-composition 
curve shows two inflexions, due to the appearance of two complexes 
corresponding with the ions [Cu(NO,)] and [Cu(NO,),]. 

Thallous nickelonitrite, TI,[Ni(NO,)¢], forms stable, flesh-red 
crystals and yields stable, green, aqueous solutions. 

Barium thallous nitrite, TINO,,2Ba(NO,),, forms golden-yellow, 
prismatic crystals and is stable in the air and very readily soluble 
in water. 

Lead thallous nitrite, Pb(NO,).,2TINO,,H,O, forms orange-yellow 
crystals and in aqueous solution, especially when heated, undergoes 
partial hydrolysis with separation of lead hydroxide. T. H. P. 


Thallium Bismutho-, Stibio-, and Arseno-thiosulphates. 
G. CANNERI (Gazzetta, 1922, 52, i, 37—41; cf. Carnot, A., 1877, 
i, 50; Hauser, A., 1903, ii, 487; Szilagyi, A., 1921, ii, 199, 207).— 
Thallous bismutho-thiosulphate, T1,Bi(S,03)s, prepared either from 
the double compound, T1,S,05,2Na,8,0 SHO (cf. Vortmann and 
Padberg, A., 1890, 12), and bismuth chloride or from potassium 
bismutho-thiosulphate and a thallous salt, forms a sparingly 
soluble, microcrystalline, yellow powder. It is moderately stable 
in neutral solution at a low temperature, but decomposes with 
formation of sulphur dioxide and bismuth sulphide when gently 
heated, the decomposition being retarded by alcohol and accelerated 
by a trace of acid. The salt is soluble in excess of potassium bis- 
mutho-thiosulphate solution, yielding a clear liquid, with which 
alcohol forms a microcrystalline, orange-yellow precipitate con- 
taining both thallium and potassium. 

Thallous stibio-thiosulphate, T1,Sb(S,03)5, similarly prepared, 
forms a white, microcrystalline powder, and is stable in a dry 
atmosphere, but in presence of moisture rapidly reddens, owing 
to formation of antimony oxysulphide: 2T1,Sb(S,0,), <= SbOS,+ 
4S0,+-3T1,8,05. 

Thallous arseno-thiosulphate, Tl,As(S,O3)3, similarly obtained, 
forms a white powder and decomposes more readily than 
the preceding compounds, in accordance with the equations: 
2T1,As(S,03);=As,S,+3T1,8,0,, T1,8,0,+2H,O=T1,S+2H,S0,, 
and TI,S8-+-H,SO,—'1,S0,+H,8. T. H. P. 
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Density and Molecular Volume of the Oxides of Lanthanum, 
Praseodymium, Neodymium, Samarium, and Europium. 
WitHELM PraAnptt (Ber., 1922, 55, [B], 692—694).—The densities 
of the earth oxides depend greatly on their method of preparation 
and on the temperature to which they have been subjected. The 
nitrates when ignited give very voluminous, porous oxides which 
cannot be freed from adsorbed gases and consequently have low 
densities. ‘The oxides obtained from sulphates are only deprived 
of the last traces of sulphur trioxide with great difficulty. Com- 
pact oxides are most conveniently prepared from the oxalates; 
the present series is therefore obtained by ignition of the latter 
in an electrically heated furnace at about 900° until constant in 
weight. Praseodymium sesquioxide is prepared by the reduction 
of the black oxide, Pr,O,, by hydrogen at 900°. The following 
data are recorded : 


Molecular 
Oxide. Colour. &. volume. 
La,O; Pure white 6-51 50-08 
Pr,O, Greenish-yellow 6-87 48-01 
Nd,O; Reddish-bluish-grey 7°24 46-49 
Sm,0, White with yellow tinge 7°43 46-95 
Eu,0, Almost white with reddish-yellow tinge 7-42 47-44 
Gd,O; Colourless 7-407 48-95 
Pr,O, Black 6-71 
Eu,O, (from the nitrate) 6-55 

H. W. 


Corrosion of certain Aluminium Alloys. L. Rota 
(Gazzetta, 1922, 52, i, 79 -87).—The author applies Desch’s method 
of investigating corrosion, in which the metal is made the positive 
pole in the electrolysis of sodium chloride solution (A., 1911, ii, 
381) to various aluminium-zine and aluminium—magnesium alloys, 
which were prepared in a current of hydrogen in the electric 
furnace. 

[With Mario Frasstneti.}—The results obtained with the 
aluminium-zince alloys show that solid solutions of zinc in aluminium 
undergo corrosion in such a way that neither of the two components 
exerts a true protecting action on the other. This result indicates 
that, although the solution pressure of the aluminium is greater 
than that of the zinc, the phenomenon is not electrochemical, but 
purely chemical in character. Corrosion effected by means of 
electrolytic chlorine does not modify substantially the ratio between 
the weights of the disintegrated metals remaining adherent and 
those dissolved or precipitated when the alloys are treated with 
either sea-water or sodium chloride solution. The results obtained 
“9 fully confirmed by micrographic investigation of the corroded 
alloys. 

[With Mario Butu1.]}—Two magnesium-aluminium alloys con- 
taining (1) 5-68°% Mg and 93-3% Al and (2) 6-99 Mg and 92-18% 
Al, with small proportions of iron, silica, and carbon, were examined, 
the latter undergoing the more rapid corrosion. In either case, a 
voluminous precipitate, mostly aluminium hydroxide, was formed, 
and the proportion of magnesium removed was greater than that 
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of the aluminium. The protective action of the adherent stratum 
of aluminium hydroxide exerts an important influence on the 
course of the corrosion, rendering it discontinuous. a. oe &. 


Solubility of Aluminium Nitrate Crystals in Solutions of 
Nitric Acid of Various Strengths at Various Temperatures. 
Lowe. H. Minzuican (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 567—570).— 
The solubility of the ennea-hydrate of aluminium nitrate has been 
determined in nitric acid of concentrations varying from 4-98°%, 
to 72-4% at 0-4°, 20°, 40°, and 60°. The solubility increases with 
increasing temperature for constant nitric acid concentration, and 
for the same temperature decreases rapidly with increasing nitric 
acid concentration. J. FS. 


The Electrochemical Behaviour of Alloys of Manganese 
with Copper, Nickel, Cobalt, and Iron. G. TamMann and 
EK. Vapers (Z. anorg. Chem., 1922, 124, 193—208).—The mixed 
crystals of manganese with other metals show the following limiting 
concentrations for the action of chemical reagents and in their 
electrochemical behaviour: Au-Mn 0-50 mol. Au. Ag—Mn 0:75 
mol. Ag. Cu—Mn 0-50 mol. Cu. Ni-Mn 0-50 mol. Ni. Co-Mn 
0-50 mol. Co. Fe-Mn none. The manganese employed was not 
pure, and therefore these limits are only approximate. More silver 
(0-75 mol.) is necessary to protect the manganese than the more 
positive metal copper (0-5 mol.). This limit in the case of silver 
holds for precipitation of metals as well as for the potential of the 
alloys. 

In the case of copper, however, a sharp limit for the action of 
chemical reagents could not be obtained, but the potential showed 
a sudden change at the concentration 0-5 mol. Cu, and the decom- 
position potential of the element Cu|MnCl,|Mn,Cu,_, is independent 
of the composition of the alloy when x<5; with x>5 it decreases 
with decreasing amount of copper to zero. The same applies to 
the nickel and cobalt alloys. In the case of nickel-manganese 
alloys a sharp limit (0-5 mol. Ni) is found for the evolution of 
hydrogen from hydrochloric acid, and for the precipitation of 
cadmium from cadmium chloride solutions; this limit does not 
exist in the case of the cobalt-manganese alloys. Iron is the 
least able to protect the manganese in these alloys. W. T. 


Preparation of Green Manganous Sulphide. Frizpricu L. 
Haun (4. anorg. Chem., 1922, 121, 209—210).—For the preparation 
of the green sulphide the following procedure is necessary. One 
hundred grams of manganese sulphate are dissolved in 300 c.c. 
of water. One hundred c.c. of 20% ammonia solution are saturated 
with hydrogen sulphide, and another 100 c.c. of the ammonia added 
(colourless ammonium sulphide). Thirty c.c. of this are saturated 
with sulphur at the boiling temperature and then made up to 
100 c.c. with the colourless solution (yellow ammonium sulphide). 
To a boiling mixture of 5 c.c. of the manganese solution, 20 c.c. 
of 20% ammonia, and 100 c.c. of water, are added 30 c.c. of the 
yellow ammonium sulphide. The precipitated manganese sulphide 
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is dark green. To this is immediately added the colourless and 
yellow ammonium sulphide and the warm manganese salt is added 
in portions, the mixture being kept almost boiling and well stirred. 
If the manganese salt is added too rapidly, the flesh-coloured 
sulphide separates. | ae A 


Structure and Simple Displacement of Iron. O. Miiacr 
(Z. anorg. Chem., 1921, 121, 68—72).—In previous papers (Jahrb. 
Min., 1899, 2, 63; 1901, 14, 314), it was shown that ordinary 
(x) iron could not possess a plane-centred cubic structure. It is 
now shown, in keeping with the measurements of Westgren and 
Lindh (this vol., ii, 152), that the simple displacement of iron is in 
keeping with a space-centred cubic structure. The simple dis- 
placement which accompanies the working of «-iron is impossible 
in y-iron above the transition point. Consequently, the behaviour 
of «-iron on working is quite different from that of y-iron. A 
characteristic feature of the simple displacement in the working 
of «-iron is a relatively large increase in volume, which may amount 
to two-thirds. This is due to the formation of relatively wider 
concave channels. J. F.S. 


The Colour of Ferric Oxide. J. Arvin Hepvatt (Z. anorg. 
Chem., 1922, 124, 217—224).—The colour of ferric oxide may 
vary from bright yellow to bluish-black. The light-coloured 
variety is obtained by the cautious heating of any of the sulphates 
of iron; the darker varieties are obtained by heating any of the 
other compounds of iron. The sulphate also gives the darker variety 
on heating with a flux or alone at 650°. When heated at 650— 
1000°, all the varieties become brown or dark violet; above 1000°, 
they become black or bluish-black (the colour of specular iron 
ore). Heating at above 650° causes a permanent change in colour. 
These varieties are explained either by the assumption of the 
existence of several stable modifications of ferric oxide or by that 
of different crystalline forms of the same modification. The author 
examined specimens of ferric oxide prepared by twenty-seven 
different methods; they were all crystalline. The bright yellow 
variety consisted of thin plates, the others were small grains or 
short prisms. They all gave the same X-ray spectrum, and there- 
fore belong to the same system. The change from the light yellow 
to the darker variety was studied ; it took place at 700°, the leaflets 
losing their form and becoming granular. Ww. = 


Cobalt-Tungsten Alloys. Kari Krerrz (Metall u. Erz, 
1922, 19, 137—140).—In the cobalt—tungsten series there is evidence 
of the formation of two compounds, Co,W, melting at 1500° and 
CoW, melting at 1650°. Between 0 and 40% of tungsten, the 
alloys consist of a series of mixed crystals; from 40—70% of 
tungsten, of a mixture of eutectic and mixed crystals or of 
eutectic and the alloy CoW, according as the tungsten is less or 
more than 45%. The eutectic contains 445% of tungsten and 
melts at 1480°. Addition of tungsten to cobalt rapidly increases 
the hardness and brittleness and reduces the specific electrical 
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conductivity. Up to 3% of tungsten the alloys are more readily 
attacked by sulphuric acid than is cobalt; with more than 3%, 
the resistance of the alloys to attack by acids rapidly increases, 
[Cf. J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1922, May.] A. R. P. 


The Hydrolysis of the Roseocobaltic Salts. P. Jos (Compt. 
rend., 1922, 174, 943—946).—By a quantitative application of the 
method previously described (this vol., ii, 301), using an oxygen elec. 
trode, the author has shown that, under the influence of hydroxyl 
ions, the roseocobaltic salts are converted into hydroxo-salts and 
that the equilibrium constant of this reaction at 16° is 6x 107, 
The constant of hydrolysis of the roseo-ion is calculated as being 
1-2 x 105. W. G. 


Electrolytic Reduction of Chromic Chloride to the Bivalent 
State. M. C. Taytor, W. A. Grersporrr, and E. J. Tovrea 
(J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 612—614).—When chromic chloride 
solution is electrolysed in a two-compartment cell between a 
spiral spongy lead cathode and five graphite anodes, it is reduced 
to chromous chloride. With a total cathode surface of 1-24 (dem.)? 
and a current of 1-6 amperes, a current efficiency of 96° may be 
obtained over the period required to reduce 87% of the chromium, 
if the solution is kept stirred and if the current is reduced when 
hydrogen commences to be evolved. With a steady and unchanged 
current strength the efficiency is only 53% for the same amount 
of reduction. J. F.S. 


Normal Chromium Azide and the Formation of Complex 
Salts. E. Ottveri-Manpata and G. ComEtia (Gazzetta, 1922, 52, 
i, 112—115).—The compound CrN,,3C,H;N, the behaviour of which 
indicates it to be a complex salt of the formula | Cr Cs, | 
(cf. A., 1919, ii, 468), may be obtained in better yield and purer 
condition by concentrating in a vacuum an alcoholic solution of 
chromium azide containing pyridine in solution. 

Chromium azide, Cr(N3)3, prepared by prolonged treatment 
of an absolute alcoholic solution of crystallised chromium nitrate 
with anhydrous sodium sulphate and evaporation of the filtered 
liquid with the calculated proportion of sodium azide in a vacuum, 
forms a highly hygroscopic, dark green, amorphous mass. If the 
alcoholic solution of the chromium azide is not thoroughly dry, 
partial hydrolysis occurs, with formation of the basic azides, 
OH-Cr(N;), and CrN,(OH),. 

The compound CrN»,3NaN, forms green crystals, with ammonia 
yields a blue coloration and with silver nitrate, not silver azide, 
but a highly explosive complex salt, so that it evidently contains 
a complex anion, [Cr(N3),]’’, analogous to [Cr(CN),]’’ and 
[Cr(SCN),]’”. The corresponding free acid, H,CrN,,, could not 
be isolated owing to its ready decomposability. T. H. P. 


New Views on the Constitution of the Chromic Acid. 
N. R. Duar (Z. anorg. Chem., 1921, 121, 99—102).—A theoretical 
paper in which the author considers the behaviour of chromic 
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acid in solution. It is suggested that chromic acid is an acid of 
medium strength, and that it dissociates in the two stages H,CrO, = 
H’+HCrO,’, HCrO,’ = H*+CrO,”, but the dissociation constant 
of the first stage is extremely large in comparison with that of the 
second stage. Similar behaviour is found in the case of maleic 
and dipropyl malonic acid. J. F.S. 


The Preparation of Gaseous Metallic Hydrides from Alloys 
and Solutions. Fritz PanretuH, ADOLF JOHANNSEN, and Max 
Matruies (Ber., 1922, 55, [B], 769—775).—The gaseous hydrides 
of bismuth (A., 1919, ii, 67—68) and tin (A., 1920, ii, 41) have 
been obtained by melting the respective metals with magnesium 
and decomposing the products so formed with dilute acids. The 
yields, however, are very small and uncertain. Numerous attempts 
have therefore been made to find more favourable conditions for 
the formation of the alloys, but these have not resulted in any 
improvement in the preparation of the hydrides, and have led the 
authors to the conclusion that the process cannot be regarded 
as a simple decomposition of the magnesium bismuthide or stannide. 
Evidence in favour of this view is found in the observation that 
the relatively best yields of hydride are obtained from those 
portions of the mixtures in which the magnesium and tin or bismuth 
have not been melted together completely, that bismuth hydride 
is obtainable from magnesium which is merely coated with fused 
metallic bismuth, that the well-defined compounds, Na,Bi and 
Na,Sn, do not give a trace of metallic hydride, and, in particular, 
that thorium-C deposited on magnesium foil continues to evolve 
the metallic hydride for a long time after removal of the thin 
film is complete. It therefore appears possible to obtain metallic 
hydrides from suitable solutions of the metals instead of from 
their alloys and, in this connexion, the production of tin hydride 
by the action of magnesium on a solution of tin sulphate is 
described in detail; the operation proceeds with such uniformity 
and gives such good yields that it is suitable for lecture demon- 
stration purposes. A solution of stannous chloride in hydro- 
chloric acid may replace that of tin sulphate, but, in this case, 
the deposit formed when the gas is led through the heated Marsh 
tube consists of colourless stannous chloride (due to the hydrogen 
chloride carried forward in the gas) instead of metallic tin. This 
possibly accounts for the previous non-observance of the formation 
of tin hydride when tin is used for evolving hydrogen in Marsh’s 
test for arsenic. H. W. 

The Preparation of Gaseous Metallic Hydrides by the Spark 
Discharge. Fritz Panetu, Max Martruies, and EpGaRr 
ScumipT-HEBBEL (Ber., 1922, 55, [B], 775—789).—Attempts are 
described to produce bismuth hydride by passing active hydrogen 
over bismuth powder, but the gas is not formed in identifiable 
amount. Small quantities of it are produced when rods of bis- 
muth are used as electrodes in the formation of active hydrogen. 
Better results are obtained by the analogous use of lead, and the 
further experiments are mainly performed with this metal. The 
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yields with the disposition of apparatus outlined above are small 
and very irregular, in spite of the apparent uniformity in the 
conditions, but some improvement can be effected by using finely 
divided lead or, preferably, granulated lead packed round the 
platinum electrode and arranging the tube (it is figured and 
described fully in the original) in such a manner that the hydride 
produced is removed rapidly from the neighbourhood of the 
discharge. Even under these conditions, the experiments are 
very uncertain, and the yields of hydride are found to diminish 
with increasing purity of the reagents, thus indicating that some 
impurity is functioning as catalytic accelerator. Systematic search 
has shown that methane and the vapours of ethyl alcohol, ethyl 
ether, glycerol, light petroleum, paraffin, and the pyrogenic vapours 
from caoutchouc and paper have a very marked positive action. 
On the other hand, mercury, oxygen, iron, iodine, sulphur, sulphur 
dioxide, hydrogen sulphide, silicon hydride, ammonia, arsine, and 
stibine have no appreciable effect. Subsequent experiments are 
therefore performed in general with the addition of coal gas which 
is purified by successive treatment with concentrated sulphuric acid, 
alkaline sodium hyposulphite solution, potassium hydroxide (50%), 
calcium chloride, and phosphorus pentoxide. The arrangement of 
the apparatus is sketched and described in detail in the original. 
The product, which is condensed by liquid air, contains the metallic 
hydride mixed with a relatively large excess of hydrocarbons or 
the products derived from them under the action of the electric 
discharge, and the mixtures cannot be approximately separated 
by any available process of fractionation. It is therefore necessary 
to elaborate a method for the analysis of minute amounts of metallic 
hydride in the presence of an indefinite mixture of hydrocarbons. 
This is effected by decomposing the hydride by heat and measure- 
ment of the pressure of the resultant gases; the latter are cooled 
by liquid air, whereby only the hydrogen remains in the gaseous 
condition, and this is then absorbed by a heated palladium capillary. 
The pressure of residual gas is then estimated under the same 
conditions as previously, the difference in the readings giving the 
amount of hydrogen. The deposit of metal is weighed. The 
method gives satisfactory results with stibine and with tin hydride, 
to which the formula, SnHy,, is assigned. With lead hydride it is 
unsatisfactory, since this substance cannot be separated by frac- 
tionation from unsaturated hydrocarbons, which subsequently 
become hydrogenated by the hydrogen derived from the hydride. 
Under the experimental conditions adopted, volatile hydrides 
are formed from lead, bismuth, tin, antimony, tellurium, germanium, 
arsenic, and selenium, but not from aluminium, zinc, or mercury. 
H. W 
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Mineralogical Chemistry. 


New Hypothesis of the Origin of Natural Fuels. G. Cat- 
cAGNI (Gazzetta, 1922, 52, i, 87—93)—The author advances and 
discusses the view that coal, natural graphite, petroleum, etc., 
may have had their origin in organic compounds, even of great com- 


plexity, existing on the earth long prior to the appearance of life. 
x. mB, 


The Constitution of Anthracite. ArtHuR Grounps (J. Soc. 
Chem. Ind., 1922, 441, 88—937r).—Three constituents can be recog- 
nised in anthracitic coals, namely fusain, occurring to the extent 
of about 1% or less, a glossy constituent similar in appearance to 
the vitrain of bituminous coals and designated y-vitrain, which 
forms the major portion of the seams, and a constituent similar 
to the clarain of bituminous seams present to the extent of 5— 
10% at most in the anthracites examined. The fusain was gener- 
ally soft, porous, and pulverulent, and could be separated from 
the other constituents by fractional sieving. In certain cases, 
a harder variety was found associated with the soft fusain, and 
this contained a higher percentage both of ash and of volatile organic 
matter than the latter. Whilst the fusain in bituminous seams 
usually contains less volatile organic matter than the associated 
coal, the anthracitic fusain sometimes contains more and some- 
times less. In one case, the dense fusain contained 23-22% com- 
pared with 11-60% for the adjacent y-vitrain, calculated on a 
moisture- and ash-free basis. The ash of fusain varies widely 
from about 3-0—15-0% and is much higher than the ash of y-vitrain, 
which usually varies from 0-1 to 1:5%. The water-soluble con- 
stituent of the ash of y-vitrain amounts to 1-7 to 6-9% of the total, 
and thereby differs widely both from that of vitrain, which usually 
contains about 70% of water-soluble substance, and of fusain, which 
varies from 10 to 50%. This variation with fusain is doubtless 
due to its porous nature, which allows the percolation of saline 
solutions which deposit their solid matter in the fusain on being 
subjected to concentration by heat. In all the seams examined, 
the y-vitrain gives an almost constant Al,O,: SiO, ratio of 1-10, 
very similar to that of the fusain examined by the author (1-17), 
but very different from that of the ordinary vitrain of bituminous 
seams (2-55). G. F. M. 


Some Constituents of Lignites. II. R. Crusa and M. 
Croce (Gazzetta, 1922, 52, i, 125—128; cf. A., 1921, ii, 343).— 
The various natural organic compounds found in lignites may be 
grouped, according to their melting points, in the following classes : 
(1) fictelite, m. p. 46°; dinite, m. p. 35°; and scheerite, m. p. 44°; 
(2) simonellite, m. p. 62°; (3) konleinite, m. p. 108—114°; (4) 
branchite, m. p. 75—81°; bombiccite, m. p. 75°; hartite, m. p. 
75°; the hydrocarbon of Terni lignite (loc. cit.), m. p. 75°, and 
hofmannite, m. p. 71°. 
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The authors find that, when purified, all the substances of 
group (4), as well as mixtures of them, have m. p. 74—75°, and 
all have compositions and molecular weights corresponding with 
the formula C,)H,,. 

_ The dihydrocamphene, Cy)Hy, m. p. 74—75°, obtained by 
Etard and Méker (A., 1898, i, 443), and by Houben (A., 1906, i, 21), 
has been prepared by various methods and is found to have m. p. 
85—86° (cf. Hesse, A., 1906, i, 375), its mixture with hartite having 
m. p. 52°. z. &. PF. 


Fossil Wax of Monte Falé6. R. Crusa and R. Vots (Gazzetta, 
1922, 52, i, 135—136).—This wax, m. p. 47—49° (crude), 50—52° 
(purified), contains the paraffin hydrocarbons C,,H4., C.4H59, and 
CogH;,, together with higher members of the series, and is free 
from compounds containing sulphur or oxygen. 7. Mm. F. 


Stasite, a New Mineral Dimorphous with Dewindtite. 
ALFRED ScHoEP (Compt. rend., 1922, 174, 875—877).—As a dirty 
yellow material, this occurs mixed with torbernite at Kasolo, 
Katanga, Belgian Congo. Under the microscope, it is seen to 
consist of minute, flattened prisms of a golden-yellow colour and 
with straight extinction, d 5-03. In the oxidising flame it fuses 
to a black globule, and it is soluble in nitric acid to a yellow solution. 
The extremes of several analyses made on two lots of material 
dried at 100° are given under I (also CaO 0-30, MgO trace). 


PbO. UO,. P,O,. Ign. H,O. Insol. 
I. 25-53—26-20 55-77—56-28 10-32—10-60 6-24—6-71 5-60 0-40—1-17 
IL. 26-40 57-19 10-68 oe 5-70 << 


The mean values calculated to 100% given under II correspond 
with the formula 4Pb0,8U0,,3P,0;,12H,O, identical with that 
for dewindtite (this vol., ii, 305). The new mineral is thus dimor- 
phous with dewindtite, differing from it in colour, density, and 
form of the crystals. L. J. S. 


Aphthitalite from Kilauea. H. 8. Wasnuineron and H. E. 
MERWIN (Amer. Min., 1921, 6, 121—125).—On the walls of hot 
(about 800°) crevices in new lava are bright blue encrustations of 
small, hexagonal plates of aphthitalite, which on cooling become 
nearly white. In cooler parts of the crevices the encrustation 
consists of thenardite. The aphthitalite is optically uniaxial with 
w 1-487, « 1-492; analysis gave 

SO, Cl K,O. Na,O. CaO. CuO. H,O. Insol. Total. 

51-50 0-03 23-72 22-76 0-39 0-46 0-25 0-76 99-87 
corresponding with K,SO, 43-88, Na,SO, 52-12, or K,SO, : Na,SO, 
about 1:1-5. The variable composition of aphthitalite and its 
relation to arcanite (orthorhombic K,SQ,) are discussed. An- 
hydrous copper sulphate crystallised from hot sulphuric acid is 
orthorhombic (pseudo-hexagonal) with § 1-72 and y — «0-02, and 
is thus related crystallographically to the alkali sulphates. The 
alkalis and copper were probably volatilised as sulphides, which 
in contact with the air are deposited as sulphates, L. J. 8. 
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A Tantalate and Columbite from South Dakota. WiILLIAM 
P. HEADDEN (Amer. J. Sci., 1922, [v], 3, 293—299).—Analyses 
of fragments of brown or greyish-black columbite : I—III, from 
the Old Mike mica mine in Custer Co.; IV, from Harney City, 
Pennington Co.; V and VI, from Tin Mountain, Custer Co. Frag- 
ments of a black tantalate (presumably tapiolite) gave VII—XIII. 
(rystals determined to be tapiolite from Prospect (near the Old 
Mike mica mine) gave XIV. 


Cb,0;,. Ta,0, TiO, SnO,.* FeO. MnO. Total. d. 
I 6800 988 . 0:53 088 545 14:79 99:53 5-201 
Il. 67:20 10:10 0-92 0-96 5:96 15-08 100-22 5-421 
III. 63-90 13-74 0-80 0-54 5:92 14:95 99-85 5-496 
IV. 3460 4602 152 0-38 13-32 4:31 100-15 6-444 
V. 27-22 53:47 1-30 0-44 11-91 5-66 100-00 6-725 
VI. 2881 53-67 1-63 0-38 12:00 5:20 100-69 6-845 


VII. 8-63 69-55 1-50 5-29 10-84 4:19 100-00 6-954 
VII. 5-49 76-08 2-84 0-22 14-16 1:21 100-00 7-019 
IX. 6-97 77:24 0-81 1-18 13-60 1:02 100-82 7-180 
‘ 5-56 78:28 1-33 0-28 13-35 1:22 100-62 17-468 
XI. 4-32 79:50 0-92 0-32 13-42 1:56 100-04 7-794 
XII. 3-69 81:40 0-58 0-12 12-55 1-73 100-07 7-878 
XIII. 1-97 83-57 trace 0-10 13-28 1:19 100-10 7-975 
XIV. 5-18 77-23 1-38 0-32 14-84 0-42 100-00 7-190 


* Including some WO,;; small amounts of cassiterite have been deducted. 


From these analyses it is seen that with increasing tantalic acid, 
not only is there an increase in density, but also iron replaces 
manganese. 


Analytical Chemistry. 


Xylenol-blue and its Proposed Use as a New and Improved 
Indicator in Chemical and Biochemical Work. ABRAHAM 
Conen (Biochem. J., 1922, 16, 31—34).—The author recommends 
as an indicator 5-hydroxy-1 : 4-dimethylbenzenesulphonephthalein 
(xylenol-blue), which has an acid range from Py 1-2 (red) to Py 
2-8 (yellow), and an alkaline range from P,, 8-0 (yellow) to Py 9-6 
(blue). This new indicator possesses several advantages over 
thymol-blue, in place of which it can be successfully employed. 
W. O. 


Influence of Ethyl Alcohol on the Colour Change of Phenol- 
phthalein. RupotF WeEGscHEIDER (Z. physikal. Chem., 1922, 
100, 532—536).—It is shown that the presence of alcohol in 
acidimetric titrations increases the amount of alkali necessary to 
produce a colour change with phenolphthalein as indicator. The 
cause of the slight increase is discussed and it is shown to be prob- 
able that a combination of the alcohol with the phenolphthalein 
explains the experimental results. (Cf. Hildebrand, A., 1909, ii, _ 
J. F.S. 
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The Application of the Iodine Electrode in Potentiometric 
Titrations. I. M. Kournorr (Rec. trav. chim., 1922, 44, 172— 
191).—When an iodine electrode is used for the titration of an 
iodide by means of silver nitrate, it is found that in a neutral 
solution an error of 0-8°% occurs, probably due to adsorption. In 
a solution containing free sulphuric acid the error is negligible, 
although the potential requires a considerable time to reach con. 
stant value. By means of the iodine electrode, an iodide may he 
titrated with silver nitrate in presence of an equivalent quantity 
of bromide or twenty times the equivalent of chloride. Mercuric 
perchlorate is a suitable reagent for accurate titration of iodides; 
mercuric nitrate in nitric acid solution is useless, as the acid oxidises 
a portion of the iodide. By using the perchlorate, a quantity 
of iodide as small as 0-6 mg. may be estimated with accuracy; 
good results are obtained in presence of an equivalent quantity 
of bromide or a large excess of hydrochloric acid. 

Mercuric chloride may be estimated accurately by the potentio- 
metric method by using the iodine electrode. Other metals have 
been investigated from this point of view, and it is found that the 
method is applicable to thallous salts,’ probably to palladium and 
some other rare metals, but not to lead or bismuth. H. J. E. 


Hydrated Oxalic Acid as an Oxidimetric Standard. 
ArtHur E. Hitt and Tuomas M. Smrru (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 
1922, 44, 546—557).—The trustworthiness of crystallised oxalic 
acid as a standard in oxidation processes has been investigated. 
It is shown that crystals of hydrated oxalic acid as usually pre- 
pared from aqueous solution contain several tenths per cent. of 
included water, which is not entirely lost by four months’ exposure 
to atmospheres of the same aqueous tension as the crystals or higher. 
Crystals superficially dry will lose this included water in about 
twenty-four hours if ground to pass a 100-mesh sieve and set in 
an atmosphere of an aqueous tension in equilibrium with the 
hydrate. A mixture of the hydrated and anhydrous oxalic acid 
is the only desiccating agent giving an aqueous tension in equilibrium 
with the hydrate at all temperatures. The powdered hydrate 
can be dried in about an hour in a current of air passed over this 
desiccating agent, so that its oxidimetric value agrees with that 
of sodium oxalate within 0-025%. J. F.S. 


Pipettes. Verney Srotr (J. Soc. Glass Tech., 1921, 5, 307— 
325).—Pipettes should be adjusted for a particular time of delivery, 
and when testing pipettes it is important to record both the time 
of delivery and the capacity. The time required for the delivery 
of the contents of the pipette should be within certain limits, 
since pipettes are untrustworthy if the time of delivery is too short 
and also if it is too long. A definite time should be allowed for 
drainage when graduating, testing, or using pipettes. W. P. S. 


Device for the Removal of Fumes. M. Fiscuier (Chem. 
Zeit., 1922, 46, 224).—A device for the removal of fumes during 
the oxidation of organic substances with sulphuric and nitric acids 
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consists of a wide earthenware or sheetiron tube which is bent 
so as to enter the flue of a fume chamber; the lower end of the 
tube is provided with a small siphon trap whilst a wide side-tube 
receives the neck of the flask in which the material is being treated. 
A tubulure on the side tube admits the bent stem of a tapped 
funnel so that further quantities of acid may be added to the 
flask when necessary. The upper end of the tube may be slotted 
to receive a burner which aids the draught. ww. 2. & 


Detection of Oxygen in Organic Compounds. JEAN 
PiccaRD (Helv. Chim. Acta, 1922, 5, 243—244).—It is suggested 
that the fact that solutions of iodine in solvents free from oxygen 
are blue, but brown in alcohol, ether, or acetone, can form the basis 
of a method for the qualitative detection of oxygen in organic 
compounds. Since the brown colour depends on the formation 
of an additive compound with the oxygen atom, iodine in excess 
of this requirement must be avoided. Thus, although benzene 
containing 2% of ether dissolves iodine with a colour scarcely 
distinguishable from that obtained with pure benzene, a distinct 
brown colour is observable on the addition of the same proportion 
of ether to a solution (almost colourless) of iodine in one million 
parts of benzene if a layer 90 cm. deep be examined. J. K. 


Clinical Method for the Estimation of Chlorides in Blood. 
HERMAN FrienD (J. Biol. Chem., 1922, 54, 115—119).—For 
clinical purposes, plasma and not whole blood should be used for 
chloride estimations. In the method described, the plasma is 
separated immediately to prevent alterations in the distribution, 
precipitated by shaking with alumina cream, and chlorides estim- 
ated in the filtrate by titration with silver nitrate. E. S$. 


Catalytic Analyses. I. Estimation of Chloric Acid. 
SHIN-ICHIRO HaKkomori (J. Chem. Soc. Japan, 1922, 43, 62—70).— 
This method is based on the fact that the ferrous-ion acts as a 
catalyst in the reaction between chloric acid and hydriodic acid 
(Green, J. Physical Chem., 1908, 12, 389). To a solution containing 
approximately potassium iodide 10°, ferrous ammonium sulphate 
3%, and 0-2% of the sample, about 3N-hydrochloric acid is added, 
and after ten to fifteen minutes the mixture is titrated with sodium 
thiosulphate solution. K. K. 


The Estimation of Total Sulphur in Urine. RoBErT 
Rosison (Biochem. J., 1922, 16, 134—136).—Sulphur can be best 
estimated in the urine by a modification of Benedict’s method. 
2-5 C.c. of a solution of copper nitrate (40 grams) and copper chloride 
(15 grams) in water (100 grams) are added to the urine (10 c.c.) 
and the mixture is evaporated to dryness, and then heated over a 
plate or small flame to oxidise the sulphur. After being heated 
for a further twenty minutes, the residue is dissolved in 2N-hydro- 
chloric acid (10 ¢.c.) and diluted with distilled water (300 c.c.). 
The oxidised sulphur is then estimated as barium sulphate. 

W. O. K. 
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Analysis of Chlorosulphonic Acid. G. WEISSENBERGER 
and A. ZoprrR (Z. anal. Chem., 1922, 61, 41—48).—Volumetric 
methods, which depend on the estimation of the total acidity of 
the sample (after suitable dilution) and subsequent titration of 
the hydrochloric acid, yield untrustworthy results owing to the fact 
that the large quantity of sulphate ions present interferes with 
the titration of the chloride by Mohr’s or Volhard’s methods, 
The quantity of chlorosulphonic acid and of free sulphuric acid 
found is too high and the sulphur trioxide is too low. Gravimetric 
methods yield correct results for the hydrochloric acid and the 
sulphuric acid. Fairly correct results are also obtained by dis- 
tilling the sample and collecting the portion which an a 154— 
156°. - wp &. 


Estimation of very small Quantities of Injurious Acids 
in Air. G. Lampris (Z. anal. Chem., 1922, 61, 20—40).—Flue 
gases may contain sulphuric, sulphurous, and hydrochloric acids, 
which, when allowed to escape into the atmosphere, may have 
an injurious effect on vegetation. A method for the estimation 
of these acids consists in passing the air at the rate of about 100 
litres per hour for two or three hours through an absorption vessel 
packed with cotton wool moistened with water and then through 
a second vessel containing cotton wool moistened with hydrogen 
peroxide. The sulphuric and hydrochloric acids are absorbed in 
the first vessel, whilst the sulphurous acid is absorbed and oxidised 
to sulphuric acid in the second vessel. The contents of the vessels 
are subsequently titrated and the quantities of the different acids 
estimated in the usual way. About 10% of the sulphurous acid 
is retained in the first vessel; this may be removed and conveyed 
over into the second vessel by means of a current of air free from 
acidity, or its quantity may be estimated by neutralising the 
contents of the vessel, using methyl-orange as indicator, then 
adding hydrogen peroxide, and titrating the sulphuric acid formed 
by the oxidation of the sulphurous acid. The method is suitable 
for the estimation of 1 part of acid per 500,000 parts of air. 

Ww. &. &. 


Estimation of Sulphate-ion as Barium Sulphate I. 
K. P. CHATTERJEE (Z. anorg. Chem., 1922, 121, 128—134).—The 
author carried out the precipitation under various conditions. 
The amount of hydrochloric acid added to make the precipitate 
granular and easily filtered should not exceed 0-1% of the volume 
of the liquid. Excess of barium chloride is not as detrimental as 
an excess of hydrochloric acid provided the precipitate is well 
washed. Rapid precipitation results in a stronger adsorption of 
the mother-liquor than slow precipitation. Dry barium sulphate 
gives up the adsorbed chloride more readily than the wet salt. 

W. T. 


Cathodic Deposition of Tellurium and Selenium from 
their Oxy-acids and their Electroanalytical Estimation. 
Erich MULLER [with MENzEL and ScuuBERT] (Z. physikal. Chem., 
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1922, 100, 346—366).—The detection of selenium and tellurium may 
be effected as follows: (a) selenium :—2 c.c. of the solution containing 
selenium is treated with 3 drops of concentrated sulphuric acid and a 
few small crystals of hydrazine sulphate and heated. Ared coloration 
or precipitate indicates the presence of selenium. This reaction is 
sensitive to 5 mg. of selenium per litre; (b) tellurium :—1 c.c. of 
solution with 1 c.c.of concentrated ammonia and a few crystals of 
hydrazine sulphate when boiled give a brown coloration or precipitate 
if tellurium is present. This reaction is sensitive to 10 mg. of tellur- 
jum per litre; (c) selenium and tellurium in the same solution :— 
3 c.c. of solution are treated with 3 drops of concentrated sulphuric 
acid and a little hydrazine sulphate and boiled, a red coloration 
of selenium results; this is filtered, the filtrate made alkaline with 
ammonia, more hydrazine sulphate added, and the solution again 
boiled ; a brown coloration indicates tellurium ; (d) selenious acid in 
the presence of selenic acid :—3 c.c. of the solution are treated with 
5 c.c. of concentrated sulphuric acid and a little sodium sulphite 
and boiled ; a red precipitate or coloration indicates selenious acid. 
The reaction is sensitive to 5 mg. of selenium per litre. After 
filtration, 3 c.c. of concentrated hydrochloric acid and more solid 
sodium sulphite are added and the solution is boiled; a red pre- 
cipitate or coloration indicates selenic acid; the sensitiveness is 
the same as above; (e) tellurous acid in the presence of telluric 
acid : these two acids cannot be detected in the presence of one 
another by simple reduction, since both acids are reduced, although 
at different rates. On electrolysis in sulphuric acid solution, the 
tellurous acid alone is reduced, and when this is complete the 
solution is concentrated and boiled with hydrochloric acid and 
sodium sulphite, when a brown precipitate or coloration indicates 
telluric acid. The cathodic decomposition potential of tellurous 
acid in 2N-sulphuric acid is —0-08 volt. No deposition potential 
could be obtained for tellurium from a 2N-sulphuric acid solution 
of telluric acid, from which it follows that tellurium cannot be 
deposited from telluric acid. A simple decomposition potential 
could not be observed for selenium from selenious acid, although 
selenium was seen to be deposited at about 0-05 volt, but the first 
selenium deposited appears to act as an insulating diaphragm and 
prevents further deposition; when the voltage is raised so that 
hydrogen is liberated, the selenium leaves the electrode in flakes. 
On adding copper sulphate to the sulphuric acid solution of selenious 
acid, the selenium and copper are deposited together in a conducting 
form at +0-15 volt, so that all the selenium may be deposited at 
this potential. Selenium cannot be electrolytically deposited 
from selenic acid on platinum either at 20° or 80°. Tellurium 
in tellurous acid may be quantitatively estimated as follows. 
A maximum weight of 0-25 gram of tellurous acid is dissolved 
in 175 c.c. of 2N-sulphuric acid and electrolysed for two and a 
half hours between two platinum Winkler electrodes which are 
connected directly with a single lead accumulator. The solution 
must be rapidly stirred during the electrolysis. The deposit, 
which is uniformly dense and grey, is washed with water and alcohol 
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and dried over sulphuric acid in a desiccator. The average error 
of the method is +0-1%. Tellurous acid may be estimated in 
the presence of telluric acid by this method, and after the tellurium 
from the tellurous acid has been removed the solution is boiled 
with hydrochloric acid to reduce the telluric acid to tellurous acid, 
and the estimation of this then carried out as before. Selenium 
may be estimated in selenious acid as follows. A quantity of 
selenious acid containing not more than 0-07 gram of selenium 
is dissolved in 2N-sulphuric acid and mixed with a quantity of 
copper sulphate in 2N-sulphuric acid such that the concentration 
of copper is four times that of the selenium, and electrolysed for 
two hours at the ordinary temperature with rapid stirring between 
two Winkler platinum electrodes which are connected directly 
with a single lead accumulator. The deposit of copper and 
selenium is washed with water and alcohol and carefully dried. 
The weight of the copper is known from the amount of copper 
sulphate solution used. The method is good, but suffers in accuracy 
on account of the small amount of selenium which may be used 
in a determination. Several attempts are described which were 
designed for the estimation of selenious acid in the presence of 
tellurous acid, but all failed to give the desired result. J. F. 8. 


The Estimation of Nitrogen in Nitric Esters. H. KEssELer, 
R. R6um, and G. Lutz (Z. angew. Chem., 1922, 35, 145).—The 
esters are saponified at 40—50° with aqueous potassium hydroxide 
(1:1), the nitrates and nitrites so obtained reduced to ammonia 
with Devarda’s alloy (50% copper, 45% aluminium, and 5% zinc), 
and the ammonia distilled into N/10-sulphuric acid and titrated 
back with N/10-sodium hydroxide with methyl-red as indicator. 
The method is specially recommended for nitro-starches, to which 
other rapid methods cannot be applied. H. C. R. 


Colorimetric Estimation of Phosphorus. Lvic1 Losana 
(Giorn. Chim. Ind. Appl., 1922, 4, 60—62).—The method developed 
by the author (cf. Namias, Stahl und Eisen, 1890) is based on the 
observation that treatment of ammonium phosphomolybdate with 
hot sodium thiosulphate solution yields a liquid coloured intensely 
blue owing to the formation of molybdenum compounds which 
have not been identified. The optimum conditions have been 
fixed and two colorimeters designed, one for low and the other 
for moderately high percentages of phosphorus. [Cf. J. Soc. 
Chem. Ind., 1922, May.] a a Ee 


A Rapid Colorimetric Method for the Estimation of the 
Inorganic Phosphorus in Small Amounts of Serum. 
FREDERICK F. Tispauu (J. Biol. Chem., 1922, 50, 329—337).— 
The estimation is performed on 1 c.c. of serum. Proteins are 
removed by means of trichloroacetic acid, and the inorganic phos- 
phates then precipitated as strychnine phosphomolybdate by the 
addition of a strychnine molybdate reagent (cf. Embden, A., 1921, 
ii, 462). After centrifuging and washing with the minimum amount 
of water, the precipitate is dissolved in 1% sodium hydroxide, 
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diluted, and the colour produced on reduction with 20% potassium 
ferrocyanide and concentrated hydrochloric acid compared with a 
standard. The error does not exceed 5%. K. 8. 


Gravimetric Estimation of Hydrogen Phosphide and a 
New Apparatus for Gas Analysis. L. Mosrr and A. BRUKL 
(Z. anorg. Chem., 1921, 121, 73—94).—The reactions of phosphine 
with solutions of iodic acid, silver nitrate, mercuric chloride, gold 
chloride, and copper sulphate have been investigated with the 
object of finding a gravimetric method for the estimation of high 
concentrations of phosphine. The various methods for estimating 
small quantities of phosphine are discussed. Phosphine containing 
only a few per cent. of hydrogen is best prepared by the action 
of 1: 10-sulphuric acid on aluminium phosphide, and gas obtained 
by this method was used in all analyses described. When phosphine 
is led into a 2N-solution of iodic acid, the gas is completely absorbed, 
but occasionally a small amount of fog, due to the inflammable 
hydride, is formed; this, however, is completely absorbed in half 
an hour. The solution is then heated and a current of carbon 
dioxide passed through until all the iodine has been distilled into 
asolution of potassium iodide. The amount of iodine is determined 
by titration with thiosulphate, and the phosphoric acid left in the 
flask estimated as magnesium pyrophosphate. The results obtained 
in both cases are identical. The reaction is represented by the 
equation 8HIO,+5PH,—5H,P0,+41,+4H,O0. The error is a 
little more than 0°1%. Phosphine is shown to react with excess 
of silver nitrate in stages according to the equations : (1) 3AgNO,+ 
PH,=PAg,+3HNO,; (2) PAg,+AgNO,+2H,0—H,PO,+4Ag+ 
HNO,; (3) H,PO,+ 2AgNO, + H,O = H,PO, + 2Ag + 2HNOQ;; 
(4) H,PO,+2AgNO,+H,O=H,PO,+2Ag+2HNO,. The _ total 
action is therefore represented by the equation 8AgNO,+PH,+ 
4H,0=H,PO,+8Ag+8HNO,. By the action of a cold saturated 
solution of silver acetate added drop by drop to a vessel through 
which a steady stream of phosphine is added, the authors have 
been able to prepare silver phosphide, PAg,. This substance is an 
easily oxidisable, velvety, black powder which cannot be dried 
without decomposition ; it is not decomposed by air-free cold water, 


but in water containing air it decomposes into metallic silver. It 
is rapidly decomposed by boiling water, concentrated nitric acid, 
warm hydrochloric acid with the liberation of phosphine, and 


‘ Jconcentrated sulphuric acid with the liberation of sulphur dioxide. 


The estimation of phosphine by means of silver nitrate takes place 
ina closed absorptiometer which consists of a bulb (120 c.c. capacity) 
to the bottom of which a glass tube 10 cm. long and 3 mm. bore is 
ittached, and to the top a capillary tube which is bent twice at 
tight angles for connecting with a gas burette. The capillary 
tarries a tap which, in addition to the ordinary bore, is also bored 
ilong its axis. The apparatus is placed with its lower tube in a 
beaker containing N/10-silver nitrate solution and filled with the 
liquid and the gas drawn in and the apparatus shaken. After 
fifteen minutes the liquid is all run into the beaker and the apparatus 
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washed with a little dilute nitric acid and water, and the washings }ind 
added to the beaker. The solution is then treated with hydro- fio 1 
chloric acid, filtered, and the phosphoric acid in the filtrate 
estimated as magnesium pyrophosphate. The results obtained by 
this method are in excellent agreement with those obtained by the 
iodic acid method. The substitution of an ammoniacal solution 
of silver nitrate for aqueous silver nitrate has no advantage, and 
attempts to estimate the phosphine by weighing the precipitated 
silver failed. A N/5-solution of mercuric chloride can be used as 
absorbent for phosphine. The method of work is the same as 
described for silver nitrate. The reactions taking place are given 
by the equations (1) 6HgCl,+2PH,—3HgCl,,P,Hg,+6HCI1; (2) 
6HgCl,+ PH,+3H,0O—H,P0,+6HCI+6HgCl; (3) SHgCl,+ PH,+ 
4H,O=H,PO,+8HCI+8HgCl. When the absorption is complete, 
the liquid and precipitate are boiled with bromine water, the 
mercury is removed by hydrogen sulphide, and the phosphoric 
acid determined as magnesium pyrophosphate. The results are fort, 
uniformly good. A N/5-solution of gold chloride is a good absorbent Bhi 
for phosphine; the method employed is the same as described 
above. The following reactions occur during the absorption: 
(1) 3AuCl,+PH,+3H,O0=3AuCl+H,P0,+6HCl; (2) 4AuCl,+ 
PH,+4H,O—=H,PO,+4AuCl+8HCl; (3) 3AuCl-+-PH,—Au,P+ ver 
3HC1; (4) 3Au,P-+AuCl,+6H,O=10Au+3H,P0,+3HCI1; — (5) Poppi 
3H,PO,+2AuCl,+3H,0O=2Au+3H,P0,+6HCI1; (6) 3H3PO03+ Froth 
2AuCl,+3H,0=2Au+3H,P0,+6HCl. The total and completed 
action is represented by the equation 8AuCl,+3PH,+12H,0= 
8Au+24HCI1+3H,PO,. After the action is completed, the gold 
in solution is precipitated by hydrogen sulphide, filtered, and the 
phosphoric acid in the filtrate estimated as above after oxidation 
by bromine water. A N/5-solution of copper sulphate is a good 
but much slower absorbent for phosphine than the other salts 
mentioned. The analysis, using this salt, is carried out as in the 
case of gold. The absorption occurs according to the equations: 
(1) 3CuSO,+ PH,+3H,O=H,P0O,+3Cu+3H,SO,; (2) 4CuSO,+ 
PH,+4H,0=4Cu+ H,P0,+4H,SO,; (3) 3CuSO,+2PH,—Cu,P,+ 
3H,SO,; (4) Cu,P,+3Cu=2Cu,P. J. F.S. 


Estimation of Krypton and Xenon in Absolute Values by [ 
Spectrophotometry. CHARLES MovureEv and ADOLPHE LEPAPE ff) ° 
(Compt. rend., 1922, 174, 908—913).—A modification of previous 
work (A., 1911, ii, 439, 1134). The authors have prepared mixtures 
of pure argon with differing amounts of pure krypton on the one 
hand and pure xenon on the other. For the mixtures containing 
krypton, the pressures at which the intensity of the line A=5870°91 
of the krypton is just equal to that of the argon lines \=5860°54 
and 5912°31 respectively have been determined for each mixture. 
For the xenon mixtures, the xenon line A=4671°22 and the argon 
line A=4702°5 have been used. These figures thus give a means } 
of calculating the amounts of krypton or xenon in argon-krypton }, 
and argon—xenon mixtures respectively. The limits of dilution 
at which measurements can be made are for krypton 0°5—4'5 x 10° 


glass 
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and for xenon 2—8x 10-4. If the mixture to be examined contains 


-Itoo much krypton or xenon, it must first be diluted with pure 


H+ 
rete, 

the 
horic 


argon, but if it is too dilute it must be concentrated by fractionation, 
wig coconut charcoal. W. G. 


Estimation of Carbon in Cast Iron and Steel by Corleis's 
Apparatus. G. Barra and H. Tuyssen (Bull. Soc. chim. Belg., 
1922, 34, 112—117).—By means of a number of blank experiments, 
arors in the estimation have been traced to incomplete drying of 
the gas before absorption of the carbon dioxide by alkali. Detailed 
experimental methods based on a. considerable number of analyses 
have been worked out and are recommended. H. J. E. 


Rapid Analysis of Potassium Perchlorate. Victor LENHER 
and MARTIN TOSTERUD J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 611—612).— 
The following method is described as the most satisfactory for the 
estimation of perchlorate. A 0°5 gram sample is mixed in an agate 
mortar with 1:0 gram of manganese dioxide, transferred to a porce- 


‘fin crucible, and heated for fifteen minutes at 600—700°. After 


eoling, the mass is extracted with hot water, filtered, and the 


‘ [chlorine determined by either Mohr’s or Volhard’s method. The 


results are about 0°2—0°3% low, due to loss by volatilisation. A 

blank experiment with the manganese dioxide should always be 

Greater accuracy is obtained by Lamb and Marden’s 

, 1912, ii, 681) of heating the perchlorate alone in a 

glass tube and retaining the fumes evolved with a plug of asbestos. 
J. 


F. S. 


Estimation of Sodium in Serum without the Use of 
Platinum Dishes. S. J. Wirson (J. Biol. Chem., 1922, 50, 
301—302).—In the estimation of sodium as pyroantimonate by 
Kramer and Tisdall’s method (A., 1921, ii, 463), the precipitation 
may be carried out in tinned dishes, in place of platinum ones, 


. Jvithout loss of accuracy. E. 8. 


Effect of Hydrogen-ion Concentration on the Estimation 
od Calcium. A.trrepD T. SHout (J. Biol. Chem., 1922, 50, 527— 
i36)—In the estimation of calcium in the presence of magnesium 
and phosphates by McCrudden’s method (A., 1910, ii, 243; 1911, 
li, 1136) the hydrogen-i ion concentration must be kept within the 
limits Py 40 and Py 56. With a more acid solution, calcium 
pxalate dissolves, whilst with a less acid one magnesium ammonium 
phosphate is precipitated. 

A Rapid and Accurate Method for estimating Calcium in 


Urine. Atrrep T. SHoHL and Frank G. Pepuey (J. Biol. Chem., 
1922, $0, 537—544).—Uric acid and other substances present in the 


- tine which would interfere with the titration by permanganate are 


bxidised by boiling with ammonium persulphate after acidification 

vith nitric or sulphuric acid. The calcium is then precipitated by 

uddition first of oxalic acid and then of ammonia until neutral to 

ethyl-red, which brings the solution to Py 4°8—5'3 (cf. preceding 

bstract). After remaining over-night, the precipitate is filtered 
14—2 
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on to a hardened filter-paper, washed, transferred to the origina] 
flask, and the calcium oxalate estimated by titration with per. 
manganate. E. 8. 


The Analytical Chemistry of Colloidal Disperse Systems. 
I. Estimation of Silver Ion in the Presence of Colloidal 
Silver. A. Gursier, J. Huser, and O. Kuprincer (Ber., 1922, 
55, [B], 748—752)—The method depends on the precipitation of 
the protected metallic colloid in reversible form by the addition of 
methyl alcohol and titration of the silver remaining in solution by 
Volhard’s method. To avoid adsorption of silver ions by the 
precipitate, it is necessary, before precipitation, to convert the 
dissolved silver into the complex form, which can be most con- 
veniently effected by means of solid ammonium carbonate. 

A measured volume of the protected colloidal system, prepared 
at the atmospheric temperature and in the dark, is agitated with a 
corresponding excess of pure solid ammonium carbonate until the 
salt is completely dissolved and the precipitated silver carbonate 
has again passed entirely into solution. The mixture is slowly 
poured into methyl alcohol which has been freshly distilled over 
lime, after which it is allowed to remain at rest for about twenty- 
four hours until the precipitate has completely subsided. The 
supernatant liquid should now be colourless. The precipitate is 
carefully washed with alcohol by decantation and finally on the 
filter. The filtrate and washings are united, freed from alcohol 
by evaporation on the water-bath, cooled, acidified with nitric 
acid, and titrated according to Volhard’s method. H. W. 


The Preparation of Lead Test-papers and Notes on the 
Titration of Zinc with Sodium Sulphide. E. OLivier (Bull. 
Soc. chim. Belg., 1922, 31, 102—109).—Experimental details of the 
method used in the author’s laboratory for titrating zinc solutions 
are described and instructions for making and testing the lead 
papers used as indicators given. The presence of free ammonia, 
owing ‘to its solvent action on zinc sulphide, introduces an error; 
the substance should be removed by boiling or by neutralisation. 
Further, ammonium salts should not be present in excess, otherwise 
the clearness of the end-point is impaired. H. J. E. 


Estimation of Zinc as Sulphate. A. GurTsier and K. Sra 
(Z. anal. Chem., 1922, 61, 97—103).—Zinc salts may be converted 
into sulphate by evaporation with sulphuric acid in a platinum 
basin, heating the residue at about 500° for fifteen minutes, cooling 
it, adding a small quantity of water, and repeating the evaporation 
and heating; the residue then consists of anhydrous zinc sulphate, 
and may be weighed as such; zinc sulphate does not dissociate 
below 675°. If desired, the sulphate may be heated over a blast- 
flame until no further loss in weight occurs, anc the resulting zinc 
oxide weighed. W. P.S. 


Rapid Analysis of White Metal and Similar Alloys. L. 
Bertiaux (Ann. Chim. Analyt., 1922, 4, 77—79).—Antimony 18 
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estimated in one portion by solution of the sample in sulphuric 
acid followed by titration with permanganate. A second portion 
of 10 grams is mixed with fine tin filings equal to ten times the 
antimony content of the alloy and the mixture is treated with 
sufficient nitric acid to dissolve everything. The resulting mass is 
boiled with a large quantity of water to precipitate completely 
the tin and antimony, the liquid is cooled, made up to bulk, and 
an aliquot part filtered through a dry paper and used for the estima- 
tion of the other metals by any convenient process. The tin is 
determined by difference. [Cf. J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1922.] 
A. R. P. 


Estimation of Aluminium in Tungsten. Victor FROBOESE 
and KATHE FRoBoESE (Z. anal. Chem., 1922, 61, 107—110).— 
About 3 grams of the finely divided metal are ignited in a platinum 
crucible for one hour, then fused with the addition of a mixture 
of potassium carbonate and sodium carbonate, and cooled; the mass 
is dissolved in water, and the solution filtered. The filtrate, which 
may contain a trace of aluminium, is evaporated nearly to dryness, 
acidified with hydrochloric acid, evaporated, the dry residue treated 
with dilute hydrochloric acid and water, and the solution filtered ; 
this filtrate is boiled, rendered alkaline with sodium hydroxide, 
again acidified, the aluminium is precipitated as hydroxide by 
the addition of ammonia, and the precipitate is collected, ignited, 
and weighed. The main quantity of the aluminium remains in 
the insoluble portion from the carbonate fusion; this insoluble 
portion is ignited in a platinum crucible, heated with hydrofluoric 
acid and a drop of sulphuric acid, fused with potassium pyrosulphate, 
the mass dissolved in water and sulphuric acid, and the solution 


‘l filtered. The filtrate is treated with “‘cupferron”’ reagent to 


precipitate the iron, and the aluminium is then precipitated in the 
usual way in the filtrate from the iron precipitate. W. P.S. 


Estimation of Free Acid in Acid Aluminium Sulphate 


‘}Solutions. H. Zscuokke and L. HAvusELMANN (Chem. Zig., 


1922, 46, 302).—The following modification of Ivanov’s method (A., 
1913, ii, 343, 1078) is reeommended. Ten c.c. of the aluminium 
sulphate solution, 10 c.c. of barium chloride solution (1 : 10), 5 e.c. 
of potassium ferrocyanide solution (1 : 10) which must not be more 
than six days old, and 60 c.c. of boiling water are poured in the 
above order into a 100 c.c. flask. A gelatin solution (1:50) is 
added drop by drop with agitation until the precipitate that is 
formed becomes flocculent and settles easily. The mixture is 
cooled and diluted to 100 c.c., allowed to settle, and filtered. Fifty 
¢.c. of the clear, colourless filtrate are diluted with 50 c.c. of water 
and titrated with N/10-sodium hydroxide until neutral to methyl- 
orange. The temperature of the solution must never exceed 85°, 
and the excess of potassium ferrocyanide must not be too great, 
or low results will be obtained. If the quantity of acid present be 
more than 6 grams per litre, the filtrate remains cloudy, when a 


few drops of N/10-sodium hydroxide should be added _ before 
precipitation. H.C. R, 
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Estimation of Manganese as Sulphate. J. Huser (Z. analj 
Chem., 1922, 61, 103—107)—Manganese sulphate is rendered 
anhydrous by heating it at 360—400°; dissociation commence; 
only at 650°. W. P. S$. 


Estimation of Manganese by Permanganate and Investi- 
gation of some Manganites. P. B. Sarkar and N. R. Duar 
(Z. anorg. Chem., 1922, 121, 185—155).—The authors find that 
manganese can be accurately estimated by permanganate if one 


of the following salts is present: magnesium sulphate, potassium N 
nitrate, potassium sulphate, cadmium sulphate, sodium nitrate, Chi 
potassium fluoride, sodium acetate and lithium, sodium, calcium§ “ 
barium, and strontium chlorides. Some of the metals of thesd suly 
salts form manganites, others simply coagulate the hydrate thes 
manganese dioxide formed and thus make possible a sharp end§ *#! 
point. Coloured salts cannot be used, neither did the titrations ™* 
succeed in the presence of such sparingly soluble salts as calcium obt 
phosphate or sulphate, etc., because the concentration of electrog T 
lyte is too small. The preparation, composition, and properties Oil 
of several manganites are described, and the formation of manganites trav 
and the position of the metal in the periodic system discussed§ poi 
Absolutely pure hydrated manganese dioxide can be prepared esti 
by heating a solution of manganous sulphate and sodium nitrate the 
and gradually adding potassium permanganate to the well-stirredj the 
mixture. The precipitate is filtered and well washed with hotf taiz 
water. W. T. | ade 

The Estimation of Manganose by Knorre’s Persulphate “4” 
Method. P. Nicotarpot, M. GELoso, and E. R&erapEe (Annj_ | 
Chim. Analyt., 1922, 4, 69—77, 102—-110).—Manganese dioxide KE 
precipitated from sulphate solutions by boiling with ammoniunj Se, 
persulphate, contains less than the theoretical amount of oxygen] 1, 
unless at least nine times as much iron is present, and if the preq me 
cipitate is dissolved in ferrous sulphate solution and the exces ins' 
of the latter titrated with permanganate, the manganese facto] 
of the permanganate varies from 0-498 xiron factor with purd j, 
solutions of manganese sulphate to 0-49176 x iron factor when thd 49; 
original solution contains a large excess of iron. Variations inj ,,,, 
the acidity of the solution have very little effect, especially in tha ,¢ 
presence of iron, as long as the free acid does not exceed 5%; if oa, 
any case, traces of manganese remain in the mother-liquor and] j9 
should be estimated by boiling the solution with a further quantity] ,.; 
of persulphate and a little silver nitrate and titrating the perd ,4, 
manganate so formed with standard sodium arsenite. Of thd ,., 
common metals likely to be present in the solution, cobalt gived] |; 
very, and nickel slightly, high results. Instructions are given fot] ... 
estimating manganese in ferromanganese and spiegeleisen. [Cf] 1; 
J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1922, May.] A. R. P. # on 

Titration of Tin with Ferric Chloride. L. Smirn (Z. analj 2° 
Chem., 1922, 61, 113—120).—The hydrochloric acid solution 0 tw 
the tin salt is boiled, pieces of zinc foil are added, and, after abouq 8"' 
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ten minutes, the mixture is again boiled, and a further quantity of 
zinc is added, followed by hydrochloric acid. When all the metal 
is in solution, hot water is added slowly so that the boiling is not 
interrupted, and the solution is then titrated with ferric chloride 
solution. The end-point of the titration is denoted by the appear- 


if ance of a greenish-yellow coloration. About 5 grams of zinc are 
Mi required: for each gram of tin to be reduced, and zinc is preferable 
4 to aluminium for the purpose. W. P.S. 


Micro-analysis of Organic Substances. G. WELTER (Ann. 
Chim. Analyt., 1922, 4, 33—37).—Micro-chemical methods may be 
used for the estimation of carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, halogens, 


4 sulphur, methoxyl groups, phosphorus, etc., in organic substances ; 
these methods are described briefly. Only a few mg. of the sub- 
stance are required for an estimation, but all weighings must be 


made on a balance sensitive to 0-001 mg. The error in the results 
obtained is about 0-5%. W. &. &. 


The Estimation of Aromatic Hydrocarbons in Mineral 


ie Oil Fractions. H. I. Waterman and J. N. J. Perquin (Rec. 
& trav. chim., 1922, 41, 192—198).—An attempt to apply the “ aniline 
§ point’ method of Tizard and Marshall (A., 1921, ii, 280) to the 


estimation of aromatic hydrocarbons in various mineral oils and 


@ their products shows that the nature of the fraction influences 


the result considerably. Experiments carried out with oils con- 
taining added benzene, naphthalene, and phenanthrene show that 
addition of equal weights of these substances does not produce 


| equal effects on the “ aniline point.”’ H. J. E. 


Estimation of Glycerol by the Dichromate Method. J. 
KELLNER (Z. deut. Oel-Fett-Ind., 1921, 14, 751—752; cf. Steinfels, 
Seifensieder Ztg., 1915, 42, 721; Tortelli and Ceccherelli, A., 1914, 
ii, 750).—Analysis of glycerol by Steinfels’s (loc. cit.) dichromate 
method gives low results unless sulphuric acid, d 1-230, is used 
instead of that of d 1-175. CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


Physiology of the Phenols. I. The Estimation of Phenols 


7] in the Blood. K. F. Perxan (J. Biol. Chem., 1922, 50, 491— 
‘| 497).—The method of Folin and Denis (A., 1912, ii, 1011) is modified 


and made applicable to blood. No heat is used in the precipitation 


4 of proteins and the concentration of filtrates, since this would 


cause a loss of volatile phenols. The estimation is performed on 
10 c.c. of blood. Proteins are removed by shaking with tungstic 
acid and alumina cream, and the uric acid is precipitated by the 
addition of a solution of silver lactate in lactic acid. Free phenols 
are then estimated colorimetrically in one portion of the filtrate, 
using a phosphotungstic-phosphomolybdic reagent, whilst in a 
second portion the estimation is performed after heating for ten 
minutes on a water-bath with a few drops of concentrated hydro- 


} chloric acid. If the last operation is carried out in a narrow tube 
} no loss of volatile phenols occurs and the difference between the 


two results then represents conjugated phenols. Since lactic acid 
gives a coloration with the phosphotungstic-phosphomolybdic 
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reagent, the standard must be treated with a corresponding amount fremov 
of the silver lactate reagent (cf. Benedict and Theis, A., 1918, ii,freaget 
461). E. 8. fugars 


Detection of @-Naphthol in Foods, Spices, and Beverages, nd \ 
Yuraka Krnu@asa and Hisagrr6 Tatsuno (J. Pharm. Soc. Japan, if the 
1922, 18—24).—The method is based on Riegler’s method for the 
detection of nitrous acid (A., 1897, ii, 464). When a’ solution 
(1 ¢.c.) suspected to contain B-naphthol is treated with 2 drops 
of 0-1% sodium | : 4-naphthylaminesulphonate solution, 1 drop of 
0-1% nitrous acid, and 1 drop of hydrochloric acid, shaken, and 
ammonia added, a red coloration is produced. The colour occurs fs 
with 1/1000 mg. of 8-naphthol per litre. Colorations are also given 
by this reagent with the following substances in concentration of 
1/100,000: «-naphthol, violet-red; resorcinol, quinol, phloro- 
glucinol, pyrogallol and thymol, all yellow; phenol, orange-red; 
benzoic and cinnamic acids, almost colourless, and salicylic acid, 
slight yellow. [Cf. J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1922, May.] K. K. 


Distillation Method for the Estimation of Santalol in 
‘ Santal Oil. C. W. Harrison (J. Assoc. off. Agric. Chem., 1921, 
5, 166—171).—In the U.S. Pharmacopeeia method for estimating Jsiven 
santalol in santal oil, the latter is acetylated and a known quantity ] 
of the dry product saponified. From the amount of alkali required 0sKA 
to saponify the oil, the percentage of santalol present in the original J; 
substance is calculated by means of a formula given. When the dr 
santal oil is adulterated with a saponifiable oil, the method is })~, 
not applicable. A modified method, which, however, is not yet 
completely standardised, is suggested. It consists in acidifying 
the product obtained after the saponification of the acetylated ' 
oil, distilling in a current of steam under specified conditions, and ne 
estimating by titration the acidity of the distillate. From this bl 

figure the percentage of santalol in the original oil can be calculated. nae 


[Cf. J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1922, 346a.] J. R. - 


The Estimation of Small Quantities of Dextrose by Ber- |oxid 
trand’s Process. IRENE GREINER (Biochem. Z., 1922, 128, the 1 
274—278).—Accurate results for the estimation of quantities of | 7 
dextrose less than 10 mg. are obtained by Bertrand’s process, if }jiqz, 
10 c.c. of the sugar solution are taken, mixed with 10 c.c. of the i9).- 
copper sulphate solution and 10 c.c. of a solution containing ber) 
150 grams of sodium carbonate and 30 grams of sodium hydrogen }¥ 
carbonate per litre are added, followed by 10 c.c. of the sodium },,), 
potassium tartrate solution, and the process carried out in the said 
standard manner, except that, after boiling the solution for three }},), 
minutes, it is allowed to cool for fifteen minutes. For the titration Neit 
the use of a 5 c.c. burette graduated in 1/50 or 1/100 c.c. is recom- Jy, 
mended, A table showing mg. of copper equivalent to 1 to 10 mg. J},5 
of dextrose is given. H. K. the 


A Colorimetric Method for the Estimation of Sugars in |-+-1. 
Normal Human Urine. Orro FoLtn and Hinpina BERGLUND Ii n 
(J. Biol. Chem., 1922, 51, 209—211)—Reducing substances are fralu 
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rmoved from the urine by treatment with “ Lloyd’s alkaloidal 


i, reagent,” which is described as a concentrated fullers’ earth. The 


sugars are then estimated in the filtrate by the method of Folin 
wd Wu (A., 1920, ii, 337). For total sugar, a separate portion 


"Ii the filtrate is first hydrolysed by boiling with hydrochloric acid. 


E. S. 


Inhibition Phenomena in Amylases. UrBaNn Otsson (Z. 
physiol. Chem., 1922, 119, 1—3; cf. this vol., i, 390)—A method 
fr measuring the liquefaction of starch is based on the principle 
if recording the time taken by a glass ball to drop in the starch 
olution contained in an evacuated tube. S. S. Z. 


The Estimation of Pectin as Calcium Pectate and the 
Application of this Method to the Estimation of the 


“[Soluble Pectin in Apples. Marjory HarriorrE Carré and 


DorotHy Haynes (Biochem. J., 1922, 16, 60—69).—Pectin can 
be estimated as calcium pectate, empirical formula C,,H,.0,,Ca, 
by precipitation with calcium chloride and hydrochloric acid under 
ietermined conditions. A method is described for the extraction 


if the soluble pectin from apples, and some analytical results are 
siven. W.O.K. 


A Reaction of Wood and some Observations on Anethole. 
(skAR ADLER (Biochem. Z., 1922, 128, 32—34).—All varieties of 
vood when warmed with a glacial acetic acid solution of phenyl- 
hydrazine hydrochloride become coloured green, adhering frag- 
ments of bark becoming reddish-brown. The colours fade on 
prolonged warming. Furfuraldehyde (but not pentoses), oil of 
wise, and oil of fennel give this green coloration. Anethole is 
a constituent of these oils and gives the coloration when of com- 
mercial purity, but when pure does not. The constituent respon- 
ible for the reaction has not been traced, but it distils over with 
anethole and is produced from anethole by oxidising agents, by 
the action of ultra-violet light, and by prolonged heating. Known 
wxidation products of anethole and allied substances do not give 
the reaction. H. K. 


The Analysis of Partly Hydrolysed Fats. II. W. Faurion 
(Chem. Umschau, 1922, 29, 54—55, 60—61, 66—67, 75—76, 88— 
19)—In using the factor (100 x acid number) /(saponification num- 
ver) for calculating the percentage of free fatty acids in a sample 
if partly hydrolysed fat, it is assumed (1) that the saponification 


value of the neutral fat is the same as the acid value of the fatty 
icids obtained from it, and (2) that the free fatty acids have no ester 
value, their acid value being the same as their saponification value. 
Neither of these assumptions is justified. The former assumption 
werlooks the fact that the weight of fatty acids obtained is only 
ibout 95% of the weight of fat treated, and involves an error in 
the percentage of free fatty acids amounting to a maximum of 
+1-1% when there are 50% present. That the latter assumption 
8 not justified is shown by a list of acid values and saponification 
values of the fatty acids of various oils and fats. In almost every 
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case the saponification value is higher than the acid value, the 
difference being more than 10 units in the case of the fatty acids 
from cotton seed, apricot kernel, cherry kernel, walnut and linseed 
oils, and palmitic and oleic acids, especially when the oils or fatty 
acids have been stored for long periods in the light. This difference 
is shown to an even greater degree by the fatty acids of kapok 
and baobab oils and by those of certain marine oils. It has been 
explained by supposing a linking up of carbonyl groups with 
ethylenic linkings, but the case of palmitic acid cannot be explained 
in this way. A third assumption made in using the above formula 
is that the various glycerides in a fat are all split at the same rate. 
This is approximately true in the case of alkaline saponification, but 
it is doubtful if this is so in that of hydrolysis with steam, castor 
seed lipase, or hydrochloric acid. For example, castor seed lipase 
scarcely attacks triacetin and hydrolyses tributyrin incompletely, 
and the neutral fat from a sample of palm kernel oil partly hydro. 
lysed by steam under pressure showed a markedly lower saponifica- 
tion number than the free fatty acids. Therefore the quantity 
of free fatty acids in partly hydrolysed fats cannot be calculated 
from the acid number, because the acid number of the fatty acids 
can appreciably fall both during the process and afterwards. 
H. C. R. 


The Analysis of Sour Milk. Anpré& Kiine and ARNoLD 
LASSIEUR (Ann. Falsif., 1922, 15, 95—101).—If the state of the milk 
is such that the sample cannot be made homogeneous, the estimation 
must be carried out on the whole sample. The “ extract at 100°” 
of a milk no longer fresh must always be suspect, and may be 
very different from that of the fresh milk. It bears no relation to 
the appearance of the sample when analysed. The estimation of 
butter fat is more trustworthy, and varies little with time. The 
acidity of the fat obtained should, however, be determined to 
ensure that the glycerides are not partly hydrolysed. The esti- 
mation of casein precipitated by acetic acid is quite untrust- 
worthy in the case of sour samples. The estimation of lactose is 
of doubtful value, but is best done by Hildt’s method. The ash 
is affected by the partial volatilisation of chlorides to the extent 
of about 2%. The total nitrogen is quite unaffected. It is there- 
fore recommended that decisions on samples of milk which have 
become sour should be based on estimations of butter fat and 
total nitrogen. H. C. R. 


A Rapid Method for the Estimation of Acetaldehyde. 
N. K. Smirr (Bull. Bur. Bio-Tech., 1922, No. 5, 117—118).— 
Benzidine hydrochloride gives a yellow coloration with acetaldehyde, 
which increases in intensity with time and finally becomes brown 
or orange. Formaldehyde gives a similar colour with the reagent, 
but in this case it develops only slowly. For the estimation of 
acetaldehyde in solution, the solution is diluted until it contains 
from 0-1 to 5% and then to 5 c.c. of the diluted solution 5 c.c. of 
the benzidine hydrochloride solution are added and after thirty 
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minutes the colour is matched against a set of standard tubes of 
acetaldehyde to which the reagent was added at the same time. 
The method is not, however, sufficiently sensitive to be used for 
the estimation of very small amounts of acetaldehyde. W.G. 


Detection of Acetaldehyde in Urine. WiLHELM STEpP 
(Biochem. Z., 1922, 127, 13—17).—Five % of a diluted urine is 
distilled through a fractionating column and the vapour absorbed 
in ice-cold water. The presence of acetaldehyde is best recognised 
by combination with dimethylhydroresorcinol. H. K. 


[Estimation of] Vanillin. E. Tscuirscu (Seifensieder Zig., 
1921, 48, 856).—T wo grams of vanillin (m. p. 80—81°) are mixed 
with 100 c.c. of water and 30 c.c. of N/2-potassium hydroxide 
solution, the mixture being kept cold, and frequently shaken, for 
two hours; it is then titrated with N/2-sulphuric acid. The 
difference multiplied by 3-8 gives the percentage of vanillin. 

CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


Estimation of Digitoxin in Digitan. L. E. Warren (J. 
Amer. Pharm. Assoc., 1922, 11, 8—12).—No satisfactory method of 
estimating digitoxin has been described, but the Keller method as 
modified by Fromme is considered the best. Digitan is a mixture 
of the tannates of the glucosides of digitalis diluted with lactose. 
The Keller method modified by omitting clarification with lead 
acetate yielded a digitoxin fraction which, when tested pharma- 
cologically, had only about 17% of the activity of pure digitoxin. 

CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


The Hypobromite Reaction on Urea. PauL MENAUL 
(J. Biol. Chem., 1922, 51, 87—88).—The author was unable to 
obtain accurate results in the estimation of urea by Stehle’s 
modification (A., 1921, ii, 605) of the hypobromite method. 

EK. 8. 


The Gasometric Estimation of Urea. Raymonp L. STEHLE 
(J. Biol. Chem., 1922, 51, 89—92).—A reply to Menaul (cf. pre- 
ceding abstract). E. 8. 


The Electrometric Estimation of Cyanides in the Presence 
of Haloids. Erich MULLER and Hans LAUTERBACH (Z. anorg. 
Chem., 1922, 121, 178—192).—The electrometric estimation of 
cyanides was carried out by Treadwell (A., 1911, ii, 827). When 
silver nitrate solution is run into a solution of a cyanide containing 
a silver electrode a sudden increase of potential is observed when 
CN : Ag=2:1 corresponding with the completion of the reaction 
2CN’-++-Ag’=Ag(CN),’ (1). This sudden change is due to the com- 
mencement of the reaction Ag(CN)’,+Ag’=2AgCN (2). The 
authors found another sharp change in the potential when reaction 
(2) is completed and the concentration of silver-ion in the solution 
increases. This second maximum rate of change of potential 
is more accurate than the first, which gives a slightly low result. 
This second point is also of importance in the estimation of a 
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mixture of cyanide and haloids. The solubility products of the 
silver salts are AgI=107*; AgBr=6'4x1078; AgCN=4'8 x 10-2. 
AgCl=107. Saturated solutions of these salts contain a higher con. 
centration of silver ion than a solution of potassium silver cyanide, 
because they are all soluble in a solution of potassium cyanide, 
Hence a solution containing cyanide and haloids should give several 
sharp changes of potential in an electrometric titration which 
would correspond with the end of the several precipitations. The 
solubilities of the bromide, cyanide, and chloride of silver are 
near to one another and sudden changes of potential corresponding 
with these three were not observed. 
‘The results obtained were as follows : 


(I+CN) three sudden changes giving (1) }CN (2) ee (3) CN+(1) 
(Br+CN) two ,, a (1) 30N (2) CN-+ 


(CI+CN) ,, ,  (L)4EN (2) ONAL 
(I-+-Br(orCl)-++-CN) three ,, » (1) 4CN (2) $CN-+1 (3) CN+-I+Br(orCl) 
(Br+Cl+-CN) two x »  (1)4CN (2) CN+Br+Cl 

The apparatus is described. ws = 


Sensitiveness of certain Tests for Hydrocyanic Acid. 
THURE SUNDBERG (Z. anal. Chem., 1922, 61, 110—112).—The 
author agrees with the statement of Kolthoff (A., 1918, ii, 128) 
that the ferrocyanide reaction is the most trustworthy for the 
identification of hydrocyanic acid; the test will detect as little 
as 0°023 mg. of hydrogen cyanide in 10 c.c. of solution. Other 
sensitive tests are the guaiacum—copper sulphate test (0°001 mg. 
HCN) and the copper—benzidine acetate test (0°005 mg. HCN; 
A., 1921, ii, 224). W. P. S. 


Modification in the Process of Extraction of Alkaloids. 
Domenico Liotta (Arch. Farm. sperim. Sci. aff., 1921, 32, 27— 
30; cf. A., 1920, i, 587)—The estimation of nicotine in tobacco 
may be simplified as follows. The dried, powdered material 
(1‘5—3 grams) is completely decolorised by treatment with 
chlorine and then steeped in water at the ordinary temperature 
for twenty-four to forty-eight hours. From the resulting solution 
the nicotine is precipitated by means of silicotungstic acid, the 
precipitate being calcined; multiplication of the weight of the 
calcined residue by 0°1139 gives the weight of nicotine present 
in the sample taken. The method gives results in good agreement 
with those furnished by the ordinary method, and is doubtless 
applicable to the estimation of other alkaloids. 1. M. P. 


Estimation of the Alkaloids in Extract of Aconite. A. 
Astruc, E. Canats, and R. Borprer (J. Pharm. Chim., 1922, 25, 
161—164).—The official method of the French Codex for the 
estimation of the alkaloids in extract of aconite gives low results 
owing. to their incomplete extraction by the specified quantity 
of ether. The following method of operation is recommended 
in preference: 5 grams of extract are diluted to 25 c.c. with water, 
10 c.c. of 10% nitric acid are added, followed by 5 c.c. uf ammonia, 
and the solution is extracted three times with quantities ot 100 c.c. 
of ether with vigorous and repeated agitation during ten n inutes 
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for each extraction. It is then extracted four times with 50 c.c. 
of ether, and the fourth extract should be free from alkaloid when 
tested with Valser and Mayer’s reagent. The alkaloids in the 
united ethereal extracts are then transferred to aqueous solution 
by shaking with dilute nitric acid followed by four washings with 
water, and they are then precipitated in the usual way from. the 
filtered aqueous solution by adding: 15 c.c. of 5% silicotungstic 
acid and 20 c.c. of 10% nitric acid, The precipitate is collected 
on a filter and ignited, and the weight of the residue multiplied 
by the factor 0°793 gives the weight of alkaloid in the 5 c.c. of 
extract taken. G. F. M. 


Method for the Estimation of Procaine [Novocaine]. A.W. 
Hanson (J. Assoc. Off. Agric. Chem., 1921, 5, 163—166).—When 
novocaine is heated with 0-1N-sodium hydroxide solution, it is 
hydrolysed with a quantitative formation of sodium p-amino- 
benzoate.. This compound without extraction can be titrated 
with a mixed potassium bromide and potassium bromate reagent 
under specified conditions. The estimation depends on the fact 
that each molecule of novocaine reacts with 3 molecules (6 atoms) 
of bromine. [Cf. J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1922, 345a.] 


The Estimation of the Purine Basesin Urine. E.SaLKOWSKI 
(Z. physiol. Chem., 1922, 119, 121—124).—Estimations of the 
purine bases carried out by Fridericia showed that the silver 
method of the author gives lower results than the Kriiger-Schmid 
method. This is interesting in view of Steudel and Chon’s recent 
results (this vol., ii, 239). 8. S. Z. 


Estimation of Uric Acid in Blood. A. Gricaut (Bull. Soc. 
Chim. Biol., 1922, 4, 11—22).—Proteins are precipitated by meta- 
phosphoric acid and the colorimetric method of Folin and Denis 
(A., 1913, ii, 162) is then applied directly to the protein-free ws 

E. S. 


Estimation of Uric Acid in Blood. Srantey R. BENE- 
pict (J. Biol. Chem., 1922, 54, 187—207).—In the colorimetric 
method described, a new arsenic phosphotungstic acid reagent 
is used which, with uric acid, produces a much greater depth of 
colour than the phosphotungstic acid reagent. ‘The new reagent 
is prepared by adding 50 grams of arsenic pentoxide, 25 c.c. of 
85°%%, phosphoric acid, and 20 c.c. of concentrated hydrochloric 
acid to a solution of 100 grams of sodium tungstate in 600 c.c. of 
water, boiling for twenty minutes, and finally diluting to 1 litre. 
For the estimation, proteins are removed from the blood by the 
tungstic acid method and 5 c.c. of the filtrate are taken. After 
dilution to 10 c.c., 4 c.c. of a 5% sodium cyanide solution con- 
taining 2 c.c. of concentrated ammonia per litre and 1 c.c. of the 
arsenic phosphotungstic acid reagent are added and the mixture 
is immersed in boiling water for three minutes. After cooling, 
the colour developed is compared with a standard. Results 
obtained by this method are usually somewhat higher than those 
obtained by the precipitation method of Folin and Wu (A., 1919, 
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ii, 308). The possible causes of this and the relative merits of 
the two methods are discussed at some length in the original. 
E. 8. 


A New Colorimetric Method for the Estimation of Plasma 
Proteins. Hsren Wu (J. Biol. Chem., 1922, 51, 33—39)— 
The method depends on the colour reaction which the three proteins 
give with phospho-18-molybdotungstice acid (phenol reagent) in 
the presence of sodium carbonate. A tyrosine standard is used, 
estimations by the Kjeldahl method having shown that, for human 
plasma, 1 mg. of tyrosine is equivalent to 16°4 mg. of fibrin, 25:2 
mg. of globulin, or 27°5 mg. of albumin. Separation of the proteins 
is effected, in the main, by the method of Cullen and Van Slyke 
(A., 1920, ii, 398). Fibrin and albumin, after purification, are 
estimated directly, whilst the albumin and globulin contained in 
the filtrate from the fibrin are precipitated and estimated together. 
The value for the globulin is then obtained by difference. E. 8. 


The Tyrosine Content of Proteins. OrTro Firru and WaA.ttER 
FLEISCHMANN (Biochem. Z., 1922, 127, 137—149).—A comparison 
of the various processes for the estimation of tyrosine in proteins 
shows that the quantity of tyrosine which can_be isolated gravi- 
metrically is far below that estimated. The method of Folin and 
Denis (A., 1912, ii, 1012), and the colorimetric estimation by the 
diazo-reaction and by Millon’s reagent give maximum values, the 
most suitable method being the absorption of bromine in acid solution 
by the protein hydrolysate after removal of substances precipitable 
by phosphotungstic acid. H. K. 


Micro-estimation of Albumin. C. Vatifr and M. Poto- 
NOWSKEI (Compt. rend. Soc. Biol., 1921, 84, 901—903; from Chem. 
Zentr., 1921, iv, 1080).—The total nitrogen is estimated in I c.c. of 
the liquid under examination by the method previously described 
(this vol., ii, 312). In a further 2—3 c.c. of the liquid the albumin 
is precipitated by addition of two drops of glacial acetic acid and 
a small quantity of sodium chloride, and heating on a water-bath at 
90°. The liquid is made up to the original volume, centrifuged, 
and the nitrogen estimated in an aliquot portion of the clear liquid. 
The albumin nitrogen is thus obtained by difference. G. W. R. 


Estimation of Pepsin. H. W. Vatrricnu and C. C. GLOVER 
(J. Amer. Pharm. Assoc., 1921, 10, 595—606).—Comparative 
examination of methods for the estimation of pepsin showed that 
whilst Northrup’s electrolytic method is trustworthy, the best 
method is that of U.S.P. IX, although the use of storage eggs 
instead of fresh eggs is recommended. CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


A New Method for the Estimation of Pepsin. Kari 
GLASSNER (Biochem. Z., 1922, 127, 312—315).—This method is 4 
precipitation method and depends on the observation that globin 
(readily prepared from hemoglobin by a slight modification of 
Strauss and Griitzner’s method; A., 1921, i, 200) is precipitated 
from hydrochloric acid solution by ammonia and is insoluble in 
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excess of ammonia, especially if a few drops of ammonium chloride 
are added. A series of dilutions of pepsin or gastric juice and acid 
in geometrical progression are made and 1% globin solution is added 
to each. After digestion at 40° for fifteen minutes, addition of 
35 drops of ammonium chloride solution (10%) and 1—2 c.c. of 
1% ammonia solution gives a flocculent precipitate in the tubes 
containing undigested globin. H. K. 


Tannase. DonaLp RuiInD and Francis Epwarp SMITH 
(Biochem. J., 1922, 16, 1—2)—A method has been elaborated 
for estimating the hydrolysing power of tannase by measuring 
the tannin present in a solution before and after action by the 
enzyme for varying periods. The tannin is estimated by titrating 
the whole solution with potassium permanganate in presence of 
indigo-carmine, the tannin is then removed by Nierenstein’s 
ecaseinogen method (A., 1911, ii, 236), and the solution is again 
titrated with potassium permanganate. The difference between 
the two titrations represents the amount of gallotannin present. 


W. O. K. 


Estimation of Peroxydase in Milk. Francis E. Rice and 
ToratoRO Hanzawa (J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1922, 14, 201—202).—The 
method of Bach and Chodat for the estimation of peroxydase in 
plant juices (A., 1904, i, 542) is adapted for milk. It depends on 
the oxidation of pyrogallol by hydrogen peroxide, the reaction being 
catalysed by peroxydase. The number of mg. of purpurogallin 
precipitated by the action of 10 c.c. of milk is called the “ peroxydase 
number.”” The reaction takes seven days, and air must be 
excluded. The residue after filtration is washed with light petrol- 
eum to remove fat. Whole and skim milk are about equal in 
peroxydase activity. Heating milk below 68°3° for thirty minutes 
reduces, but does not destroy peroxydase activity, which is also 
reduced slightly by keeping on ice for two days. Samples of milk 
for the estimation of peroxydase cannot be preserved with mercuric 
chloride or formaldehyde. H. C. R. 


Estimation of the Antiscorbutic Vitamin (Vitamin-C). 
H. C. SHerman, V. K. LaMer, and H. L. CampBenn (J. Amer. 
Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 165—172).—A modified diet free from 
vitamin-C and containing an adequate amount of vitamin-A, 
namely, ground oats 59%, skim milk powder, heated on open 
trays at 110°, 30%, freshly prepared butter fat 10%, and sodium 
chloride 1% is recommended. The method of measurement con- 
sists in a series of observations on animals receiving no vitamin-C 
and different measured amounts up to the amount which affords 
complete protection, and permits optimum growth. The symptoms 
and autopsy findings are interpreted in terms of the percentage of 
the required amount of antiscorbutic vitamin which was actually 
received by the animal in any individual case. W. G. 


Blood Analysis. IV. Ashing Methods. M. RicuTeEr- 


QuittNER (Biochem. Z., 1921, 126, 97—104).—For the estimation 
of total alkali metals, phosphorus and iron, for example, in blood, 
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ashing methods can be employed successfully. Corpuscles contain 
. fewer mineral constituents than serum and still less if the flow of 
blood be stemmed in a vein. H. K. 


Analysis of Blood and Urine. I. Lupwic Pincusszy 
and ARISTOMENIS FiLoros (Biochem. Z., 1921, 125, 42—45)— 
To avoid the expensive torsion balance in Bang’s micro-methods, 
the authors recommend a fine graduated pipette holding 0-1 gram 
of blood. By working quickly the same pipette can be used 
for measuring the two drops of blood, for duplicate analysis, 
without use of an anti-clotting agent. Examples are given of the 
estimation of the reducing sugar of blood. Bang’s method for 
the analysis of sugar in blood is applicable to sugar in urine if the 
coagulable protein is removed by addition of 12 c.c. of 0-05% 
copper sulphate solution to 1 c.c. of diluted urine (1: 100). The 
results agree with the macro-method. Other substances which 
produce a high reduction figure are creatine and uric acid, the urine 
of persons with an increased uric acid and creatine content showing 
increased reduction. H. K. 


Analysis of Blood and Urine. II. Lupwie Prncvuss" 
and Katz Momrerratos-Fioros (Biochem. Z., 1921, 125, 4 
48).—For the micro-estimation of acetone in urine, a brisk c¢ srre. 
of air is drawn for twenty-five minutes through 1—2 c.c. of urine, 
mixed with 20—30 mg. of oxalic acid, 0-5 gram of sodium chloride 
and 5 c.c. of water, and the free acetone absorbed by 10- -15 c.c. 
N/100-iodine solution mixed with 1 c.c. of 33% sodium b droxide 
solution. The excess of iodine is estimated volumetric Jy after 
acidifying. The combined acetone as acetoacetic acid is obtained 
by changing the receiver and passing the current of air through the 
boiling solution. For the estimation of ammonia in blood, 5 c.c. 
mixed with 0-2% potassium oxalate were treated with 0-1 c.c. of 
sodium hydroxide solution and the volume made up to 25 c.c. 
exactly with alcohol, whereby protein is precipitated. The solution 
is filtered rapidly into a vessel containing a drop of dilute acid to 
fix the ammonia. Twenty c.c. of filtrate were made alkaline with 
sodium carbonate solution and a current of air was passed through 
for fifteen minutes at 40° and the ammonia absorbed by 2 c.c. 
of N/50-sulphuric acid. H. K. 


Method for the Estimation of Total Base in Urine. Cyrus 
H. Fiske (J. Biol. Chem., 1922, 51, 55—61).—Organic matter is 
removed from the urine by evaporation with a mixture of sulphuric 
and nitric acids. Phosphates are removed from the residue by 
the ferric chloride-ammonium acetate method, after which the 
filtrate is evaporated to dryness and ignited first with sulphuric 
acid and then with ammonium carbonate. The residue contains 
the sulphates of sodium, potassium, calcium, and magnesium. 
Estimation of sulphate by the benzidine method (A., 1921, ii, 556) 
gives the equivalent of the bases present. E. S$. 
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General and Physical Chemistry. 


The Role of the Physicist in the Development of Chemical 
Theory. Presidential Address. Delivered at the Annual General 
Meeting, March 30th, 1922. Sir James WALKER (T., 1922, 121, 
735—745). 


Relationships between Molecular Refraction and Other 
Properties. W. Herz (Z. physikal. Chem., 1922, 101, 54—62).— 
From Berthelot’s equation, M=11°4 d {7;,/p,(2—7'/T;)} (A., 1899, 
ii, 404), and Guye’s expression, MR=1:87',/p,, in which MR is 
the molecular refraction and the other symbols have their usual 
significance, the author has derived the expression M/d,=5MR, 
where d, is the density at the boiling point. This expression says 
that the molecular volume for non-associated liquids at the boiling 
point has a value equal to five times the molecular refraction. 
This statement has been tested for thirty-three substances and 
shown to be fairly in keeping with facts in the case of the simpler 
aliphatic liquids, but in the case of halogen-substituted compounds, 
aromatic, heterocyclic, and inorganic substances, large divergences 


.jare observed. The expression MR=WM /5d,=0°9c/d,T, is deduced, 


from which M=11-97c/7’, is obtained, where c is the molecular 
boiling-point elevation constant. This equation is shown to be 
in keeping with fact to the extent of 10—20°%. Further expres- 
sions are derived by which from the molecular volume at the 
boiling point and the molecular refraction the molecular diameter 
and the internal pressure may be calculated. In many cases it 
is shown that ML/MR=8p,, where L is the latent heat of vaporis- 
ation at the boiling point. A constant relationship is shown to 
exist between the coefficient of expansion, the molecular refraction, 
and the critical pressure, which has the form M Rp; /(1/k »)+293)= 
constant (0°9). Evaluation of this constant for seventeen sub- 
stances gives figures which lie between the extremes 1°38 and 0°84. 
J. F. 8. 


Regularities in Systems of Bands. A. Kratzer (Ann. Physik, 
1922, [iv], 67, 127—153).—The work of Heurlinger (Diss. Lund., 
1918), and Lenz (Verh. Deut. physikal. Ges., 1919, 21, 632) on 
series lines in band spectra is extended by the application of the 
quantum theory to the consideration of the anharmonic vibrations 
of a molecular oscillator. A formula, similar to that deduced 
empirically by Deslandres (A., 1920, ii, 69) is obtained for the 
zero lines in a series of bands, and is found to represent very exactly 
the lines in the band spectrum of oxygen and the lines in the violet 
band spectrum of cyanogen. The significance of the constants 
in Deslandres’s formula is interpreted on the basis of the quantum 
theory, and a formula involving nine constants is obtained, to 
represent the whole of the lines in the violet band spectrum of 
VOL. CXXII. il. 15 
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cyanogen, exclusive of the fine structure. The application of the 
theory to the lines in the red band spectrum of cyanogen and the 
band spectrum of nitrogen is briefly indicated. J. 8. G. T. 


The Structure of the Balmer Series. Orro OLDENBERG 
(Ann. Physik., 1922, 67, 69—72)—The new measurements of 
McLennan and Lowe (A., 1921, ii, 666) for the H,, Hs, H,, and H; 
lines are not considered to be in opposition to the Sommerfeld 
theory of the structure of the Balmer series, the differences being 
explained by the neglect of the small shift which is caused by the 
steep rise in intensity of a neighbouring line. Experiments with 
the discharge tube used by Wood (A., 1920, ii, 569) indicate that 
the third members of the triplets found by McLennan and Lowe 
are not produced in the absence of nitrogen. The new lines which 
are observed on the admission of nitrogen are found to be some. 
what sharper than the Balmer doublet. W. E. G. 


Extension of the X-Ray Spectrum to the Ultra-violet. 
E. H. Kurra (Physical Rev., 1921, 18, 461—477).—Certain 
improvements in technique made it possible to obtain the following 
values for the convergence wave-lengths in A.U.: K series, carbon 
42°6, oxygen 23°8; JL series: carbon 375, oxygen 248, aluminium 
100, silicon 82°5, titanium 24°5, iron 16°3, copper 12°3; MV series: 
aluminium 326, titanium 85°3, iron 54:3, copper 41°6; WN series: 
iron 247, copper 116. It is suggested that the radiation from 
solid targets may differ from the radiation from gaseous atoms, 
especially for the lighter elements. A. A. E. 


The Significance of the Half Terms in Spectral Series 
Formule. Pavut D. Foote and F. H. Montzmr (J. Opt. Soc. 
Amer., 1922, 6, [i], 54—56).—The ratio of the constant a* for the 
enhanced spectrum of an alkali earth to the constant a for the 
arc spectrum of the alkali with the next lower atomic number has 
been computed on the basis of the quantum theory and compared 
with the observed values. W. E.G 


The Occurrence of Spark Lines (Enhanced Lines) in the 
Arc. II. Magnesium, Zinc, and Cadmium. G. A. HeEmsa- 
LECH and A. DE GramonT (Phil. Mag., 1922, [vi], 43, 834—871; 
cf. this vol., ii, 176)—Further experimental observations have 
been made on the spectra observed in liquid and vacuous film 
ares and in arcs surrounded by gaseous media. The results point 
to the existence of four distinct stages in the spectral development 
of the arc flash (1) the film stage during which the spark lines are 
enhanced and symmetrically broadened, (2) a short region marked 
by the strong emission of spark lines, (3) a stage during which the 
spark lines are but feebly emitted and at the end of which their 
emission ceases abruptly, and (4) the last period of the flash during 
which arc lines are alone emitted. The flashing up of the spark 
lines and their symmetrical broadening at the instant of striking 
the arc is shown to be due to the momentary establishment of a 
powerful electric field between the electrodes. The symmetrical 
broadening of the lines is believed to be due to the Stark effect. 
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The disappearance of the magnesium spark line 4481 at a definite 
int during the second phase occurs when the electric field is 
reduced below 500 volts/em. The spark lines are brought out 
prominently in liquid air and disappear when the temperature is 
raised. It is thus impossible to regard these as high temperature 
lines. The only types of magnesium lines which are emitted in 
the absence of electrical or special chemical actions are the flame 
line 44571 and the series triplets. A summary of the relative 
sensitiveness of the various magnesium lines to electrical and 
chemical actions is given. W. E. G. 


The Spectrum of Glucinum Fluoride. SnrHAamoy Datta 
(Proc. Roy. Soc., 1921, [A], 101, 187—194).—The previous in- 
vestigation on the band spectra of the fluorides of magnesium, 
calcium, strontium, and barium (cf. A., 1921, ii, 529) has been 
extended to a study of the spectrum of potassium glucinum fluoride. 
The presence of potassium does not interfere with the band spectrum 
of glucinum fluoride, neither does glucinum oxide present spectra 
in the vicinity of the fluoride bands. There are six groups of bands 
all in the ultra-violet between A 2800 and A 3400 and all fading 
towards the red. The strongest band at 3009 was selected for 
a detailed investigation, and it was shown to consist of three series 
of lines which depart from the ordinary formule. Each group 
of glucinum fluoride bands is composed of alternating double 
and single heads, and this is the only similarity they present to 
the spectra of the other alkaline-earth fluorides. The formula, 
given in the previous paper for the Z, group of magnesium fluoride 
gives satisfactory agreement for the glucinum fluoride bands. 


W. E. G. 


" Emission Bands of Erbium Oxide. E. L. Nicnots and 
H. L. Howzs (Science, 1922, 55, 53).—A confirmation of the work 
of Mallory (Physical Rev., 1919, 14, 54). At temperatures at, or 
slightly below, 1000°, there are three regions, in which the principal 
emission bands of the spectrum of erbium oxide are situated, 
which are brighter than for an ideal black body at the same tem- 
perature. A. A. E. 


N-Series in X-Ray Spectra. V. Do.rssex (Nature, 1922, 
109, 582).—By using Siegbahn’s apparatus, lines which most 
probably must be referred to the N-series of uranium and thorium 
have been detected. Calculations show that for these elements, 
some of the lines must have wave-lengths of about the measured 
values (8°6—12°0 A.U. and 9-4—13°5 A.U., respectively), whilst 
for bismuth and the elements in its neighbourhood all the N-lines 
must have a wave-length of more than 13 A.U. A. A. E. 


Spectrophotometric Study of Solutions of Cupric Chloride. 
Freperick H. German (J. Physical Chem., 1922, 26, 217—246).— 
The extinction coefficients of a series of solutions of cupric chloride 
(2°622—0°8443M) have been determined at 28°3° for various 
wave-lengths lying between 460 yp and 560 yy. A further series 


of extinction coefficients of a number of binary mixtures of cupric 
15—2 
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chloride with hydrochloric acid, potassium chloride, lithium 
chloride, calcium chloride, aluminium chloride, and zinc chloride, 
respectively, have also been determined over the same region of 
the spectrum; in each case the concentration of the copper salt 
was kept constant (0°8443/), whilst the concentration of the added 
chloride was progressively increased. It is shown that in solutions 
of cupric chloride, Beer’s law holds only in the region of longer 
wave-lengths, and that in this region both ions and undissociated 
molecules may be assumed to possess nearly equal absorbing 
powers. No apparent relation has been found to exist between 
absorption and dissociation; in fact, no satisfactory interpretation 
of the mechanism of the absorption of light by electrolytes seems 
to be possible, unless the view of Hantzsch be adopted, that absorp- 
tion is independent of dissociation. The absorption of light by 
solutions of cupric chloride has been attributed to the presence 
of complex ions, the composition of which is conditioned, primarily, 
by the concentration of the solution. In extremely dilute solutions, 
absorption is assumed to be due to the presence of copper atoms 
holding in combination as many molecules of solvent as correspond 
with -the co-ordination number of the metal, which, in this case, 
is four. In extremely concentrated solutions, complex anions 
containing copper have been shown to be present, and to these 
the hypothetical formula CuCl,” has been assigned. Other com- 
plex ions, in which one, two, or three of the water molecules of 
the tetrahydrated copper-ion have been replaced by chlorine 
atoms, are assumed to be present in solutions of intermediate 
concentrations. A study of the absorption spectra of the metal 
ammines has shown that substitution of a chlorine atom for a 
water molecule in a complex ion causes a displacement of the 
minimum in the absorption curve toward the red end of the spec- 
trum. Increase in concentration, or the addition of colourless 
chlorides, is shown to displace the absorption minimum of 0°8443M/ 
cupric chloride toward the red end of the spectrum. The cause 
of the observed displacement of the absorption minimum is believed 
to be the same as in the case of the metal ammines, namely, the 
successive replacement of water molecules by chlorine atoms in 
complex ions. J. F. S. 


Absorption of Light by Solutions of Cupric Lithium. 


Chloride. Freprerick H. German (J. Physical Chem., 1922, 
26, 377—383).—The absorption of light by solutions of cupric 
lithium chloride (CuCl,,LiCl,2H,O) has been examined spectro- 
photometrically, and the resulting absorption curves have been 
compared with corresponding curves for cupric chloride. The 
minima in the absorption curves were found to lie nearer the red 
end of the spectrum than the corresponding minima in the curves 
obtained with solutions of cupric chloride. In dilute solutions, 
the absorption curves of cupric lithium chloride and cupric chloride 
were found to be identical. From a comparison of the conduc- 
tivities of solutions of cupric lithium chloride with the sum of 
the conductivities of cupric chloride and lithium chloride at the 


ad = Sy = ££ oe a 
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same dilutions, it is found that the double salt, when dissolved in 
water, undergoes almost complete dissociation into the two com- 
ponent salts. The possibility suggested by Donnan that the solid 
salt may undergo dissociation as indicated by the equation 
CuCl,,LiCl,2H,O = (Li2H,O)++(Cu3Cl)- (A., 1905, ii, 806) is 
emphasised as offering a satisfactory explanation of the fact that 
the colour of the compound is widely divergent from that charac- 
teristic of copper salts. J. F.S. 


Absorption Spectra of Glasses of Various Composition 
containing Didymium. fF. WerpERT (Z. wiss. Photochem., 
1922, 21, 254—264).—A spectrographic comparison of the absorp- 
tion spectrum of didymium present as a solid solution in various 
glasses with that of aqueous solutions of the nitrate of didymium 
and other rare earths, and an investigation of the effect of the 
composition of the glass on the absorption spectrum. Eight of 
the glasses investigated contained various amounts of four or five 
of the oxides of silicon, boron, arsenic, lead, aluminium, calcium, 
potassium, and sodium, together with a mixture of the oxides 
of neodymium, praseodymium, samarium, cerium, and _ lan- 
thanum. The remaining glass contained pure neodymium oxide. 
The aqueous solutions employed for comparison included, not only 
a solution of the mixture referred to, but also solutions containing 
respectively the equivalent of 1°37 gram of neodymium oxide, 
0°76 gram of praseodidymium oxide, and 0°42 gram of samarium 
oxide per litre. The absorption bands characteristic of the glasses 
were broader and less sharp than the corresponding bands afforded 
by the aqueous solutions. The presence of boron in the glass 
increased the want of sharpness of the bands. Lead—potash 
glasses afforded the sharpest bands. Reproductions of certain 
of the absorption spectra are given, and the paper discusses the 
shift of the bands in various cases. J. 8. G. T. 


The Absorption of Colouring Matters of the Flavone Group. 
II. Absorption Spectra of Phenyl Styryl Ketone and its 
Derivatives. Yost Surpata and Witty Nagar (J. Chem. Soc. 
Japan, 1922, 43, 101—122).—To determine the effect of the hydroxyl 
group on the absorption of light in compounds intimately related 
to the flavone group, the authors have studied the absorption 
spectrum of phenyl styryl ketone and its hydroxyl derivatives. 
Phenyl styryl ketone in 0-0001N-alcoholic solution shows a large 
absorption band in the ultra-violet (the centre being A 3-300). 
The absorption of flavone, therefore, is more hypsochromic than 
that of phenyl styryl ketone in the same concentration (cf. Shibata 
and Kimotsuke, J. Chem. Soc. Tokyo, 1918, 39, 771). The effect 
on the absorption of light of the introduction of the hydroxyl 
group into phenyl styryl ketone is more complex than in the case 
of flavone. The effect of the introduction of the hydroxyl group 
into the phenyl group is very small; whilst in the styryl group it 
is distinct. In the latter case, it is bathochromic and accompanies 
the appearance of one or two new absorption bands. By intro- 
ducing the hydroxyl group into both the phenyl and styryl groups 
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at the same time, the band is enlarged, and is bathochromic. When 
two hydroxyl groups are introduced into the group, the effect is 
additive, except in some cases of ortho-replacement. From the 
point of view of light absorption, natural naringenin is not shown 
to be a derivative of phenyl styryl ketone. K. K. 


Spectrographic Detection of Change in Blood Pigment 
due to certain Organic and Inorganic Poisons, and the Char- 
acteristic Spectra of Yolk of Egg and Urobilin. L. Lzewiy 
and E. Stencer (Z. wiss. Photochem., 1922, 21, 221—226; ef. 
A., 1908, ii, 1048).—In continuation of previous work, the authors 
have investigated photographically the effect of hydrocyanic acid, 
phenylhydrazine, acetylene, hydrogen phosphide, and sulphurous 
acid on the absorption bands of blood, both when the poison was 
added to blood withdrawn from an animal and when the poison 
was injected into the living animal. Only in the case of addition 
of phenylhydrazine did any appreciable shift of the absorption 
bands occur. In the case of blood derived from a rabbit after 
injection of phenylhydrazine, absorption bands occurred at pp 629, 
609, 581, 557, and 402, compared with absorption bands at pp 577, 
537, and 415 for normal blood. In the case of hydrocyanic acid, 
whilst no appreciable shift of the bands occurs, the sharpness of 
the bands diminishes, at first slowly, as the percentage of hydro- 
cyanic acid increases. The absorption spectrum of yolk of egg 
showed bands at pp 482, 453, 429, 401, and 380. The absorption 
spectrum of preparations of urobilin showed a band in the region 
pp 494. By addition of an alcoholic solution of zinc chloride and 
ammonia, the maximum intensity in the band moves to pp 509 
and the solution fluoresces. J. 8. G. T. 


Optical Rotatory Dispersion. II. Tartaric Acid and the 
Tartarates. THomas Martin Lowry and Percy Cor ert 
AustIN (Phil. Trans., 1922, [A], 222, 249—308).—Bakerian lecture. 
The rotatory power of tartaric acid for a series of nine wave-lengths 
has been determined in aqueous solutions of eleven different con- 
centrations ranging from 5 to 55% by weight, and also for twenty- 
one and twenty-six wave-lengths, respectively, at two other con- 
centrations. The optical rotatory power of tartaric acid, like those 
of its methyl and ethyl esters, is expressed to a close degree of 
approximation by the formula «=k, /(A2—A,?)—k,/(A2—A,?).__ The 
rotatory power of sodium tartrate agrees very closely with Biot’s 
law, «=k/d?, but requires for its exact expression a two-term 
formula similar to that used for tartaric acid. Potassium and 
ammonium tartrate and Rochelle salt give similar dispersion curves, 
but deviate more widely from Biot’s law. A number of solutions 
which give negative rotations have been examined for a range of 
wave-lengths and the corresponding dispersion curves have been 
plotted. In the presence of an excess of boric acid, the rotatory 
dispersion of tartaric acid is no longer complex but simple, and 
may be expressed over a wide range of wave-lengths by the equation 
a=k/A.?—A,*. Tartar emetic also gives a simple dispersion curve. 
When tartar emetic is dissolved in an excess of potassium hydroxide, 
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or when a corresponding solution is prepared with bismuth in place 
of antimony, strongly levorotatory solutions are obtained, but 
these again are characterised by a simple rotatory dispersion. 
It is suggested that tartaric acid, like nitrocamphor, exists in 
solution in two labile isomeric forms, and that the anomalous 
dispersion of the acid and of many of its derivatives is due to the 
presence of two isomeric compounds of opposite rotatory power 
and unequal dispersion. Derivatives which give simple rotatory 
dispersion are assumed (like salts of nitrocamphor) to be fixed 
in one of these forms. F. 8. 


The Inversion of the Rotatory Power in Anisotropic Liquids. 
L. Royer (Compt. rend., 1922, 174, 1182—1185).—Cholesteryl 
cinnamate shows inversion of its rotatory power. The wave- 
length at which this inversion occurs varies with the temperature, 
the wave-length increasing as the temperature decreases. The 
wave-length of the reflected light varies with the temperature in 
the same manner, and it would appear that these two wave-lengths 
are identical. W. G. 


Phototropy of Inorganic Salts. Cuprous Chloride and 
Bromide. Gopau Stneu (T., 1922, 122, 782—785). 


Conversion of Energy in Photochemical Processes. A. 
Byx (Z. wiss. Photochem., 1922, 24, 197—199).—The contributions 
of Grotthus and of Draper to the theory of photochemical processes 
are briefly reviewed, and attention is directed to outstanding 
ambiguities in the application of Einstein’s quantum photochemical 
law to such processes. J.8. G. T. 


Velocity of Reaction in the Photochemical Dissociation of 
Ferric Chloride. E. Puxeppv and F. L. Vopret (Gazzetta, 
1922, 52, i, 229-234; cf. A., 1920, ii, 406)—The velocity of 
decomposition of ferric chloride in ethereal solution according 
to the equation FeCl,=FeCl,+Cl has been measured under 
various conditions, both sunlight and electric arc light being 
used to effect the reaction. The course of the reaction was fol- 
lowed by titrating the ferrous salt with permanganate in presence 
of a few c.c. of Zimmermann’s solution. As far as a certain stage 
in the reaction, the latter follows the equation for unimolecular 
reactions. The change proceeds more slowly in are light than in 
sunlight, and yields a dense, highly transparent precipitate of 
ferrous chloride. =. 


An Attempt to Detect Induced Radioactivity resulting 
from a-Ray Bombardment. A. G. Suzmnstone (Phil. Mag., 
1922, [vi], 43, 938—943).—It is shown that the violent dismember- 
ment of a molecule by an «-particle does not give rise to unstable 
nuclei, capable of emitting mass particles of a range greater than 
2:0 mm. Also no cumulative efféct is observable after a heavy 
bombardment by the «-particles. These negative results do not 
preclude the possibility of radioactive disintegrations taking place 
which involve the emission of $-particles or y-radiation. W. EK. G, 
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The Production of §-Ray Spectra by Radioactive Sub. 


stances. Liszt Merrner (Z. Physik, 1922, 9, 131—144).—Experi. p 


ments on the $-ray spectra of thorium-B have shown that it is 
possible to distinguish between a primary (-ray emitted from the 
nucleus and a secondary $-spectrum from the K and L rings of 
electrons. The primary $-rays are supposed to be converted into 
y-rays in the nucleus and these set free electrons from the envelope 
of the atom. The source of the secondary @-rays was ascertained 
by allowing the y-rays from thorium-B to set free electrons from 
an isotopic element, namely, lead, and comparing the velocities 
of these electrons with those emitted from the radioactive element. 
Two groups of {$-rays were emitted identical with those from 
thorium-B. The energy of the y-rays calculated from the energy 


of the secondary electrons, and the work required to separate fi 


these electrons from the nucleus, were found to agree with a wave- 
length A,=5-2x107° cm. and with a velocity for the primary 
B-ray of 73-9%. This 8-ray was found to be present in the 
spectra emitted from thorium-B. The intensity was, however, 
very small, so that the primary $-ray emission is almost entirely 
converted into y-rays. Evidence of the presence of electrons from 
the K, L,, and L, rings was found. Similar conclusions are drawn 
for other elements, but the $-spectra of radium and radiothorium 
are entirely secondary in origin. The velocity of the primary 6-ray, 
the atomic weight, and the life period of the isotopes of lead, 
radium-B, thorium-B, and radium-D are shown to be intimately 
related. W. E. G. 


The Relationship between ®- and y-Rays. Lisz MEITNER 
(Z. Physik, 1922, 9, 145—152; see preceding abstract).—Argu- 
ments are adduced for the conclusion that y-rays from radioactive 
substances have their origin in the nucleus. From the behaviour 
of uranium-X and radium-C, it is concluded that the primary 
8-ray is intense only when the y-ray emission is small. The results 
of Ellis (A., 1921, ii, 422) on radium-B preparations are explained 
on the assumption that there are three y-ray frequencies emitted 
from the nucleus, two of which correspond with two different 
primary $-rays. The middle y-ray could be accounted for if the 
most rapid $-ray under certain conditions gave up part of its 
energy and left the nucleus with the remainder. W. E. G. 


Reflection of X-Rays from Imperfect Crystals. C. G. 
Darwin (Phil. Mag., 1922, [vi], 43, 800—829).—In the recent work 
of Bragg, James, and Bosanquet (A., 1921, ii, 477) on the reflection 
of X-rays from crystals, use was made of the theoretical formule 
of the author. The position of the electrons in a crystal can be 
inferred from a study of the intensity with which the various faces 
of a crystal reflect a given wave-length. The problem falls into 
two stages, the first from crystal to molecule and the second from 
molecule to electron. The forfhule are, however, falsified by the 
phenomenon of extinction. Extinction is shown to lead to two 
effects, primary and secondary. The primary diminishes the 
reflection from a perfect crystal below the amount given by the 
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simpler theory. This is, however, negligible for crystals invisible 
under a high-power microscope. The reflection from a small, 
perfect crystal, a conglomerate composed of a large number of 
small crystals oriented in nearly the same direction, and crystal 
powders is examined, and formulz are worked out for Q, a quantity 
which is, approximately, the amplitude of the wave scattered by 


all the electrons in a single atom in the direction of the reflected 
beam. W. E. G. 


Positive Ray Analysis of Lithium and Magnesium. A. J. 
DempsTER (Physical Rev., 1921, 18, 415—422; cf. cbid., 1918, 
11, 316; Science, 1920, 52, 559)—Lithium has two isotopes with 
atomic weights 6 and 7, respectively, the relative proportions of 
which vary with the conditions. A suggested possible explanation 
is that the rates of evaporation of the two isotopes vary with the 


- surface conditions of the metal. Magnesium has three isotopes 


with atomic weights 24, 25, and 26, the relative proportions being 


7:1:1. These ratios give a mean atomic weight of 24-336. 
A. A. E. 


The Disappearance of Gas in the Electric Discharge. IV. 
THe RESEARCH STAFF OF THE GENERAL ExLEctTRIC Co., LONDON 
(Phil. Mag., 1922, [vi], 43, 914—937; cf. A., 1920, ii, 730; 1921, 
ii, 369, 533).—A further account of experiments on the disappear- 
ance of gas in the presence of phosphorus vapour. The decrease 
in pressure was measured by use of a lamp filament as the hot 
wire of a Pirani gauge and by determining whether the pressure 
is above or below the value at which the ¢iow potential is equal 
to the applied potential. The amounts of hydrogen adsorbed 
increase with increase in the phosphorus introduced. A marked 
step in the adsorption, however, occurs for 0-09 to 0-27 mg. of 
phosphorus. Sodium fluoride and phosphorus together exert a 
greater effect than either substance singly; spluttered tungsten is 
also effective. The adsorption of gases takes place in two stages; 
the first is practically instantaneous and is impossible to control. 

The solid films on the walls are possibly in an electrically polar 
condition, and it is suggested that gaseous ions enter into com- 
bination with the surface by virtue of their charges. The very 
small adsorption of inactive gases, which do not form negative 
ions, suggests that it is the negative ions which are adsorbed by 
this layer. W. E. G. 


The Potential of the Iodine Electrode and the Activity of 
the Iodide Ion at 25°. A. McKrown (Trans. Faraday Soc., 
1922, 17, 517—521).—-#.M.F. measurements have been made for 
cells of the type Pt+I,|KI solution sat. with I,|sat. KCl|N calomel 
electrode, the concentration of potassium iodide being varied 
between wide limits. From the results, the activities of the iodide- 
ion and the tri-iodide-ion in the various solutions have been calcul- 
ated. It was found that the activities of both ions increased much 


less rapidly than their concentrations. The potential of the normal 
15* 
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(saturated) iodine electrode has been deduced in terms of the activity 
of the iodide-ion. The value found is +0°2454 volt, the norma] 
calomel electrode being taken as zero. W. T. 


The Effect of Telluric Acid on the Potential of a Silver 
Anode. Franz Jirsa (Z. Elektrochem., 1922, 28, 186—191)— 
The author has determined the effect of halogen ions on the potential 
of a silver anode, and has investigated the nature of the depolar. 
isation effected by telluric acid. In general, the halogens depolarise 
a silver anode in an alkaline electrolyte and reduce the value of the 
decomposition voltage. Apart from the fluorine-ion, which exerts 
no depolarising effect in an alkaline electrolyte, the maximum 
depolarisation is effected by the iodine-ion, the minimum by the 
chlorine-ion. Fluorine-ions accelerate the appearance and evolu- 
tion of oxygen at the anode. When the polarisation of a silver 
anode in an alkaline electrolyte containing halogen ions is a maxi- 
mum, the dioxide, Ag,O,, alone is formed. The monoxide, Ag,0, 
is produced when a silver anode is polarised to +1°40 volts in an 
alkaline electrolyte containing telluric acid. The following re- 
actions occur: Ag,O+K,Te0,+H,O = Ag,TeO,+2KOH; 2Ag,0, 
+2K,TeO,+2H,O — 2Ag,TeO,+4KOH+0,. The potential of the 
electrode Pt/Ag,O, in an alkaline electrolyte containing telluric acid 
is constant and equal to 1°57 volts. J.8. G. T. 


Effect of Changing the Hydrogen-ion Concentration on 
the Potential of the Zinc Electrode. THroporr W. RicHarps 
and THropoRE DunuaM, jun.: (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 
678—683).—Measurements of the potential of zinc in acid solutions 
of zinc sulphate, of various concentrations, measured at 18° against 
the calomel electrode, through a sodium sulphate bridge, and also 
directly against a zinc electrode containing pure N-zinc sulphate 
solution, showed marked rise in potential as the acid concentration 
was increased. The magnitude of this rise in potential indicated 
that it must be due partly to the liquid junction potential, owing 
to the presence of the hydrogen-ion. Equal concentrations of the 
sulphate-ion in the form of alkali sulphates added to the zinc 
sulphate solution gave smaller elevations in the potential, which 
elevations were in the order of the transport numbers of the kations 
concerned. It is assumed that the change in liquid junction potential 
produced by sodium sulphate is small and therefore it may be inferred 
that about two-thirds of the change produced by sulphuric acid is 
due to solution junction potential and the remaining third to a 
real increase in the single electrode potential of zinc, due, presum- 
ably, to the depression of the electrolytic dissociation of zinc 
sulphate. J. F.S. 


Variations in the Conductivity of Solid Electrolytes. P. 
VAILLANT (J. Phys. Radium, 1922, 3, 87—100; cf. A., 1912, ii, 419; 
1920, ii, 722)—The changes in conductivity of solid electrolytes 
with temperature are due to two independently varying phenomena ; 
the first of these occurs instantaneously, whilst the second is a slow 
change, frequently in an opposite direction to the first. These 
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progressive changes in the conductivity at constant temperature 
are not related to phosphorescence, being shown by many types of 
salts. The polarisation which occurs on passing the current is 
maintained indefinitely unless the crystals are short-circuited. 
The conductivity during the initial period is given by the relation : 
log Cp=a+bT or logCp=a—8/T. In the second phase, the 
changes in conductivity follow different laws, being manifested by 
a series of oscillations of decreasing amplitude. . E.G 


Abnormality of Strong Electrolytes and the Ionisation 
Theory of Ghosh. James Kenpatut (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 
1922, 44, 717—738).—The ionisation hypothesis put forward by 
Ghosh to explain the abnormality of strong electrolytes (T., 1918, 
113, 449, 627, 707, 790; 1920, 117, 823, 1390) has been critically 
analysed and the following conclusions have been drawn. The 
second and third postulates are absolutely incompatible, for if the 
particles of a salt in solution possess a definite space-lattice arrange- 
ment, as in the crystalline state, then the combination of two 
oppositely charged particles to form a salt molecule or a completely 
saturated electrical doublet is impossible. Ghosh’s calculation of 
the electrical. work required to separate the component radicles of 
a gram-molecule of a dissolved salt is erroneous. The value actually 
derived, assuming a cubic space lattice arrangement, exceeds that 
obtained by Ghosh by 75%. The experimental conductivity data 
for potassium chloride solutions are not in agreement with the 
equation which Ghosh obtains from his postulates, or with various 
corrected forms of this equation. The agreement claimed by 
Ghosh to exist between his equations and the experimental results 
of previous investigators is largely fictitious. The remarkable 
coincidence of calculated and observed values in many tables is 
due to far too frequent errors of calculation and transcription. In 
other cases, the only legitimate deduction is that the equations 
tested serve very well as interpolation equations over a restricted 
range. No confirmation of the theory of Ghosh is afforded by the 
experimental data for (a) the variation of equivalent conductivity 
with dilution for salts in aqueous solution, (6) the temperature 
coefficient of the ratio p,/u,, (c) the electrical conductivity of 
non-aqueous solutions, (d) the molecular number 7 and the Clausius 
theorem, (e) the ionisation of strong acids, (f) the ionisation of 
weak acids, (g) the ionisation of transition acids, (h) the electrical 
conductivity of pure salts in the solid and fused states, (¢) the 
conductivity of salts in mixtures of pyridine and water, (j) the 
ionisation of salts in solvents of low dielectric constant, (4) the 
partition of a salt between an ionising and a non-ionising solvent, 
and (l) the vapour pressure of the hydrogen haloids in aqueous 
solution. The role of the solvent in ionisation, which is ignored 
altogether by Ghosh, must be taken into account in any complete 
hypothesis of conducting solutions. In its present form, the 
ionisation hypothesis of Ghosh is unacceptable, and certain of the 


postulates on which it is based must be either modified or rejected. 
J. F.S. 
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Ionic Equilibria of Strong Electrolytes. ALLEN E. Stearn} 


(J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 670—678).—The equivalent con- 
ductivities of the haloids of sodium and potassium of varying 
weight normal concentrations (0°1—4°0N) have been determined 
at 25°. <A series of similar determinations has also been made 
for mixtures of a sodium and a potassium haloid. The observed 
values for the mixed salt solutions have been compared with those 
calculated from the values for the pure salt solutions at equivalent 
total concentrations on the basis of the isohydric principle. The 
differences between the calculated and observed values were found 
to be positive and to increase with the total salt concentration and 
with the numerical value of the ratio of sodium to potassium salt 
in the mixture, but to decrease generally from chloride to iodide. 
In general, the results are to be explained on the basis of complex 
formation, although at present no explanation is offered for the 
seeming decrease in complex formation on proceeding from chlorides 
to iodides. Tables of the specific gravities and the relative vis- 
cosities of all solutions measured are given in the paper. J. F.S. 


Influence of the Solvent on Ionisation and the Accompany- 
ing Heat Effect. Sipnny Maurice Neate (Trans. Faraday 
Soc., 1922, 17, 505—516).—In passing from pure water as solvent 
to 93°8°% acetone, the ionisation constant of picric acid falls from 
about 0°2 to 0°002, but even in the latter case the deviation from 
Ostwald’s dilution law still manifests itself, and, to a similar 
extent, the value of & decreasing by about 50% on increasing the 
dilution from 32 to 1024 litres. In anhydrous acetone, the ionis- 
ation constant for picric acid has fallen to the order of 10°, 
and Ostwald’s dilution law is obeyed. This indicates that the 
anomaly of strong electrolytes is to be referred to some property 
of the system solute plus solvent, rather than to high degree of 
dissociation. The heat of ionisation of picric acid varies largely 
with the nature of the solvent, passing through a minimum at 
about 70% acetone. In the case of p-nitrobenzoic acid, the heat 
of ionisation is practically zero. In 44°35% acetone, the ionisation 
constant has fallen one-twentieth of its value in pure water, but 
the heat of ionisation is still zero. 


The Hydrolysis of a Salt formed from a Weak Acid and 
a Weak Base. R. O. Grirriru (Trans. Faraday Soc., 1922, 17, 
525—527).—A theoretical paper. The author points out that it 
is necessary to state more exactly what is meant by the “‘ degree 
of hydrolysis ’’ in the case of a salt of a weak acid and a weak 
base at great dilution. He shows in the case of aniline acetate that 
at a dilution of 5000 litres the concentration of undissociated acid 
is not equal to the concentration of undissociated base, that is, 
the degree of hydrolysis differs for each ion. The calculation also 
shows that the hydrogen-ion concentration, whilst practically 
constant down to v=500 (the limit of Tizard’s measurements (T., 
1910, 97, 2494), should not be independent of the concentration 
between v—500 and v=65000, but should fall with increasing 
dilution. W. T. 
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[Biochemical and Electrochemical Oxidation of Organic 
Compounds.] <A. NatuHansoun (Z. Llektrochem., 1922, 28, 
129—130).—A criticism of the views put forward and the inter- 
pretation of the author's work (Koll. Chem. Bethefte, 1919, 11, 261) 
by Fichter in a paper under the same title (this vol., ii, * i 

J. FS. 


Simple Formula for the Calculation of the Specific Heats 
of Solids. H. J. Krase (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 784— 
786).—A simple form of the specific heat equation of Lewis and 
Gibson (A., 1918, ii, 29), C,=f(7'/#) has been obtained which fits 
the experimental facts. This equation has the form C,=2-91+-2°89 
tan h 2°95 log 7'/6. Since the entropy equation is obtained by 
integration of the specific heat equation S,=/(2°91-+-2°89 tan h 2°95 
log 7'/@)d log. 7'/0, and on evaluating the integration constant by 
putting the entropy equal to the Lewis-Gibson value 1°62 when 
log 7'/6=0, S,=6°70 log T'/0+-5°18 log cos h 2°95 log 7'/0+-1°62. 

J.F.S. 


Polymerisation at the Critical Temperature. Wutiiam R. 
Fretpine (Chem. News, 1922, 124, 182—184, 198—199, 215— 
217; cf. A., 1920, ii, 732; A., 1921, ii, 487).—Calculations are 
made of the polymerisation factor at the critical temperature for 
a large number of volatile organic and inorganic compounds. 


W. E. G. 


Cinnamic Acid in Cryoscopy. P. Fatcioia (Gazzetta, 1922, 
52, i, 175—179).—The results furnished by anthracene, naph- 
thalene, o-, m-, and p-nitrobenzaldehydes, and phenylpropionic 
and phenylpropiolic acids differ somewhat from those obtained by 
Mathews (A., 1917, ii, 356) and show that the value of the cryo- 
scopic constant for cinnamic acid is about 100. The fact that 
phenylpropionic acid, when dissolved in cinnamic acid, produces 
almost normal depressions of the freezing point confirms Bruni’s 
conclusion (A., 1899, ii, 731; 1900, ii, 714) that there is no tendency 
to the formation of solid solutions when saturated compounds are 
dissolved in unsaturated ones, although such tendency is exhibited 
in the inverse case (cf. also Mascarelli and Pestalozza, A., 1907, 
ii, 936; 1908, i, 527). » eS 


A Micro-method for the Determination of Molecular 
Weight in a Melting-point Apparatus. Karu Rast (Ber., 
1922, 55, [B], 1051—1054)—The freezing point of camphor is 
depressed to such an unusual extent by the presence of, dissolved 
substances that the effects can be measured with sufficient accuracy 
for the determination of molecular weight by means of an ordinary 
thermometer and with minute amounts of material. 

The substance under investigation and the camphor are weighed 
into a small tube which is subsequently closed with a cork carrying 
a pointed needle. The substances are melted together, well mixed, 
allowed to solidify, and withdrawn by means of the needle. A 
portion of the mixture is transferred to a melting-point tube the 
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bottom of which must be semi-spherical; it is pressed firmly 
together, giving a compact column not exceeding 1 mm. in height. 
The tube is heated in the usual melting-point apparatus. The 
mixture rapidly assumes the appearance of melting ice and is 
later converted into a cloudy liquid in which the presence of a 
delicate crystalline skeleton can be sharply detected by means of 
alens. As the temperature rises, the latter disappears from above 
downwards, and the point at which the last trace vanishes is 
recorded as the melting point. Since the readings required are 
differential, the use of normal thermometers and the correction for 
the exposed part of the thread are unnecessary. H. W. 


Orientation of Molecules in Surfaces. VII. Vaporisation 

in Steps as Related to Surface Formation. Wun D. 
Harkins and Laturop E. Roserts (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 
44, 653—670; cf. A., 1921, ii, 242)—An account is given of the 
amount of energy involved in the various steps in the process of 
vaporisation, based on the assumption that the surface through 
which the vaporisation occurs is not highly curved. The results 
are expressed in micri-ergs as unit which is defined as 10- ergs. 
The relationships found at a corresponding temperature of 0°7° 
are tabulated for oxygen, nitrogen, ethyl ether, ethyl acetate, 
carbon tetrachloride, benzene, chlorobenzene, methyl alcohol, and 
ethyl alcohol, and the data indicate that, at a definite corresponding 
temperature, in the case of non-associated liquids the molecules 
of which are symmetrical, the molecular values for the latent 
heat of surface formation, 1, the total surface energy, e, the energy 
,of thermal emission, j, and the internal heat of vaporisation, \,, 
‘are nearly proportional to the critical temperatures of the liquids. 
The same relation seems to hold for the free surface energy, 7, 
provided that the temperature range is not too great. Thus the 
free surface energy of ethyl ether at a corresponding temperature 
of 0°7 is 4:0 as calculated from the value for carbon tetrachloride, 
and 3°9 as calculated from the value for chlorobenzene, whilst the 
experimental value is 4°0. This statement, as applied to the latent 
heat of vaporisation alone, is somewhat similar to Trouton’s law, 
which is known to be not entirely exact. Since the principle 
expressed above is much more general in its application, it is to 
be expected that it will prove to be somewhat less exact. The 
energy values for ethyl ether are lower than those for carbon tetra- 
chloride, and this is a consequence of the lower critical temperature 
of the ether. The effect of a lack of symmetry in the molecule, 
especially when marked, is to lower the molecular free surface 
energy, latent heat of surface formation, and total surface energy 
and to increase the energy of thermal emission. Values are calcul- 
ated for ethyl alcohol from the critical temperature on the assump- 
tion of a symmetrical molecule, using the values of carbon tetra- 
chloride as a basis, and from the actual results it is evident that 
the molecular free surface energy, the total surface energy, and 
more markedly the latent heat of surface formation are considerably 
lowered by the dissymmetry of the molecule. The most striking 
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effect is, however, the very great increase in the energy of thermal 

emission. The symmetry considered is that of the electro-magnetic 

forces round the molecule rather than a symmetry with respect to 

mass. The substitution of the slightly polar chlorine atom for 
hydrogen in benzene gives almost exactly the calculated value for 
a symmetrical molecule except in the case of the thermal emission, 
which is considerably increased, since it is the most sensitive of 
all the quantities to changes’of molecular symmetry. Since e is 
decreased and j increased by increasing dissymmetry of the mole- 
cule, the ratio e/j serves as a remarkably sensitive index of mole- 
cular symmetry. The ratio e/A, which is equal to e/(e+ ), varies 
in the same way, but not to so large an extent. According to 
Stefan’s law, the ratio of the total energy necessary to carry a 
molecule from the interior of a liquid into the surface to its total 
heat or energy of vaporisation, e/A, is equal to 1/2. This is shown 
not to be the case. Not only is this an increasing function with 
increasing symmetry of the molecule, but also with increasing 
corresponding temperature. Its value appears to approach unity 
as the corresponding temperature approaches unity. Thus a 
molecule in the surface at a high corresponding temperature is, 
in terms of relative energy, very much more nearly in the vapour 
phase than when the corresponding temperature is low. The 
relationships noted above are just those indicated by the hypothesis 
that molecules in the surface are oriented, the orientation increasing 
with increasing dissymmetry, and decreasing with increasing 
thermal agitation. The effect of thermal agitation is illustrated 
in the case of the alcohols ; compounds of the polar—non-polar type. 
It is shown for these compounds that the molecular surface energy 
increases with the temperature. The effect of increased agitation 
is to overcome the orientation partly, and to throw the more polar 
groups into the outer surface, thus increasing the surface energy. 

J.F.S. 


Vapour Pressure of Sulphur Dioxide and Ammonia. F. W. 
Berestrom (J. Physical Chem., 1922, 26, 358—376).—The vapour 
pressure of ammonia and sulphur dioxide has been determined at 
temperatures from slightly above the normal boiling point to the 
freezing point. An improved form of apparatus is described which 
is capable of giving vapour pressure measurements below 900 mm. 
at low temperatures. The measurements are compared with those 
of Burrell and Robertson (A., 1916, i, 6; ii, 81) and of Brill 
(A., 1906, 847), and it is found that the author’s results are 
in keeping with the Ramsay-Young relationship, whilst those 
of Brill and of Burrell are not. It has been shown experi- 
mentally that Burrell’s vapour pressure measurements for ammonia 
are erroneous. The triple point of ammonia has been found to lie 
at —77-9° at a pressure of 45-5 mm. The value found by Cragoe, 


Meyers, and Taylor (A., 1920, ii, 370) is —77-70 at 44-9 se ‘ 
J. F.S. 


Binary Liquid Mixtures. O. Faust (Z. physikal. Chem., 
1922, 101, 94—103).—A theoretical paper in which, for the purpose 
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of comparing the relative efficiency and accuracy of the static and 
dynamic methods of determining the vapour pressure of liquid 
mixtures, the author has recalculated the results obtained b 
Schmidt (this vol., ii, 119), Beckmann and Faust (A., 1915, ii, 143), 
and von Zawidzki (A., 1901, ii, 6) for the vapour pressure of 
mixtures of acetone and chloroform. Curves are constructed and 
the shape of the curves discussed in connexion with Dolezalek’s 
theory of liquid mixtures. J.F.S. 


Vapour Pressures of Binary Mixtures. H. Casser (Z, 
physikal. Chem., 1922, 104, 104—108).—A theoretical paper in 
which the author criticises mathematically the assertion of Schmidt 
(this vol., ii, 119) that Dolezalek’s theory of liquid mixtures cannot 
be maintained. The author shows that the measurements of 
Schmidt for mixtures of benzene and toluene show divergences 
from a straight line curve which vary between 1-0 and 2-4%. It 
is shown that the simplicity of Dolezalek’s theory in comparison 
with the complicated expressions of van der Waals and Jahn has 
justified itself in numerous cases, so that its heuristic significance 
as a usable working hypothesis cannot be denied (cf. preceding 
abstract). J. F.S. 


Binary Liquid Mixtures. Atrrep Scuuize (Z. physikal. 
Chem., 1922, 101, 109—116).—A theoretical paper in which the 
author criticises the assertions of Schmidt (this vol., ii, 119) and 
shows that his statements in connexion with Dolezalek’s theory of 
liquid mixtures cannot be maintained. Further, the results on 
which Schmidt bases his assertions are a confirmation of the theory 
(cf. preceding abstracts). J.F.S. 


A Continuous Flow Calorimeter, and the Determination 
of the Heat of Neutralisation of a Solution of Hydrochloric 
Acid by One of Sodium Hydroxide. Frreprrick G. Keryszs, 
Louis J. GILLESPIE, and SHINROKU MitTsukuRI (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 
1922, 44, 707—-717).—A continuous flow calorimeter has been so 
developed that measurement of the rise of temperature for ten 
different rates of flow leads to a value of the heat of neutralisation, 
which is associated with an error, as calculated by the method of 
least squares, which is less than 0-1% of the heat change itself. 
It is shown that a few slight modifications in the calorimeter will 
probably increase the precision. For the heat of neutralisation 
resulting in the formation of NaCl,521H,O (about 0-107N-sodium 
chloride) at 32-3°, the value 13280 cal./mol. is found. In the 
calculation, the specific heat data of Richards and Rowe were used, 
so that the unit is the 18° calorie (equivalent to 4-18 joules). It is 
held that this value is accurate within about 0-3%, although it is 
2-6% higher than the corresponding point on W6rmann’s curve for 
the same neutralisation (Ann. Physik, 1905, [iv], 18, 775). The 
present value leads to a value for the heat of ionisation which is 
about 0-5% lower than the corresponding point on Noyes, Kato, 
and Sosman’s curve (A., 1910, ii, 257). In the opinion of the 
authors, the 1% difference in the heat change when potassium 
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hydroxide is substituted for sodium hydroxide in the neutralisation 
is questionable, because no correction was applied for the carbonate 


present. J. F.S. 
Heats of Neutralisation of Potassium, Sodium, and Lithium 
Hydroxides with Hydrochloric, Hydrobromic, Hydriodic, 


and Nitric Acids at various Dilutions. THEODORE W. RIcHARDS 
and ALLAN W. Rowse (J. Amer: Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 684—707).— 
The heat of neutralisation of the four acids by the three bases 
mentioned in the title have been determined at a series of dilutions. 
It is shown that the most serious errors in work of this kind are due 
to irregularity of mixing, presence of carbonates in the hydroxides, 
and inadequate avoidance of loss of heat by cooling. The solutions 
neutralised were molecular quantities in 100 gram-molecules of water, 
and they were combined in all possible pairs over two ranges of 
temperature not far apart, and the results were interpolated to 
exactly 20°. The values of the heat of neutralisation obtained 
ranged from 137500 to 14085, sodium hydroxide giving the lowest 
values among the bases and hydriodic acid among the acids. With 
the help of the heats of dilution, of factors and products, previously 
determined, the heats of neutralisation at other concentrations have 
been determined, and these have been extrapolated in two ways 
through a short range to infinite dilution. The heat of formation 
of water from its ions at 20° is found by this short extrapolation to 
be probably not greater than 13-69 Cal... or 57-22 kilojoules and 
possibly not smaller than 13-62 Cal.og or 56-93 kilojoules. 
J.F.S. 


Pressure Volume Relation of Superheaied Liquids. K. L. 
Wismer (J. Physical Chem., 1922, 26, 301—315).—A number of 
experiments are described, designed to obtain actual PV curves at 
high temperatures to see whether the curve shows any tendency 
to bend more sharply as the limit of superheating is approached, and 
to find what degree of superheating may be attained. Experiments 
were made with ethyl ether, ethyl chloride, and zsopentane, which 
were subjected to a pressure of 20 atmospheres, heated to various 
temperatures, and the pressure then reduced to 1 atmosphere. The 
time before explosion occurred was then noted. In this way, the 
highest temperature to which the liquids may be superheated at 
ordinary pressures was obtained. The values found are ethyl ether 
143°, isopentane 136°, and ethyl chloride 126°. The minimum 
pressures which can be reached with liquid ether at temperatures 
above 143° increase with the temperature, the points lying approxi- 
mately on a straight line joining the critical point with the —72 
atmospheres’ point of J. Meyer (‘‘ Kenntnis des negativen Druckes in 
Flussigkeiten,’ 1911). The pressure-volume relations have been 
determined experimentally for liquid ethyl ether at 121°5°, 127-9°, 
and 133-8°, and for liquid ethyl chloride at 99°6°, 109-7°, and 117-4°, 
at pressures down to 1 atmosphere. The pressure-volume relation 
under these conditions is almost linear. There is no tendency 
shown by the PV curves to bend more sharply at low pressures as 
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the limit of superheating is reached. The actual experiments 
showed a marked departure from van der Waals’s curve. 
J.F.S. 


The Corresponding States: The Halogenated Derivatives 
of Benzene. Maurice Prup’HOMME (Bull. Soc. chim., 1922, 
[iv], 31, 295—299).—In the system of measurements of relativity 
constituted by the reduced values of the temperature, pressure, and 
density, the values obtained for the four monohalogenated deriv. 
atives of benzene are identical. The properties of the halogens are 
thus completely masked in such compounds. 

For this series of compounds, the relation M = AD,T,/P, holds 
good independently of the halogen present. M is the molecular 
weight and A is a constant of value 21-65 for this series. W. G. 


The Determination of Surface Tension from the Maximum 
Pressure in Bubbles. Samvet Sucpen (T., 1922, 124, 858— 
866). 


Method of Calculating Fluidity, Surface Tension, and 
Reaction (Equilibrium) Pressure. HrNry JERMAIN MAvpDE 
CREIGHTON (J. Franklin Inst., 1922, 193, 647—655).—A theoretical 
paper in which it is shown that by means of a formula similar to the 
Ramsay and Young vapour-pressure equation, it is possible to 
calculate the fluidity (viscosity) of liquids, the equilibrium pressure 
of chemical reactions, and the surface tension of liquids. The 
expression has the form R’=R+c(Tp—T7s), where R and R’ 
are the ratios of the absolute temperatures at which two substances 
have the same value for any of the properties mentioned, 7’ and 7’; 
the temperatures of one of the substances corresponding with the 
two values of the property chosen, and c¢ is a small constant. 
The equations have been tested and shown to be in very good 
agreement with facts. J.F.S. 


The Calculation of Adsorption of Vapours at Different 
Temperatures. lL. Brerfnyi (Z. angew. Chem., 1922, 35, 237— 
238).—On the basis of Polanyi’s theory of adsorption, a formula 
has been evolved, by which the equation of state of the adsorbed 
substance within certain limits of pressure may be approximately 
calculated. The results for a range of temperatures which extends, 
for substances boiling between 170° abs. and 400° abs., from 0-06 to 
1-4 times the boiling point in degrees abs. show no greater error than 
that of experimental determination. The formula applies to the 
reversible and physical adsorption of chemically homogeneous 
vapours, alone, or from a mixture of comparatively inert gases. 
From the observed data, p,, or the pressure of the gas, and x,, the 
quantity adsorbed at a temperature 7',, the amount of gas adsorbed 
at the temperature 7',, or x,, may be calculated by the formula : 
% =x, X (1+ F,—F;/100). F, — F, = F is a correction factor 
which takes into account the thermal expansion and the com- 


pression of the adsorbed layer. The means by which the value F is 
determined, with relation to absolute temperature and the variation 
of the vapour from the law of gases, is given. H. M. 
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Electro-adsorption as a Purely Chemical Process. Wo r- 
cana OstwaLpD (Kolloid Z., 1922, 30, 254—260).—A theoretical 
paper in which the author discusses and criticises a paper under 
the same title by Kolthoff (this vol., ii, 197). It is shown that 
chemical adsorption, that is, the concentration of a dissolved 
substance on the surface in consequence of the chemical energy 
potential existing there, is quite possible. Therefore the hypothesis 
put forward by Kolthoff (loc. cit.) is not a purely chemical hypo- 
thesis, but a combination of chemical and electrical hypotheses. 
The deduction of the well-known adsorption formula by means of 
the law of mass action leads to concrete practically applicable 
formulg only when instead of the stoicheiometric weight concen- 
tration of the adsorbing substance the actual reacting mass of this 
substance is employed. The active quantity corresponds with 
the sum of the chemically reacting surface layers of the adsorbing 
substance. The stoicheiometric weight concentration must there- 
fore be multiplied by a factor which connects the actual reacting 
mass with the total mass. The demand of Kolthoff’s hypothesis, 
that the value of the index must be the same for equivalent adsor- 
bents whilst for electrolytes of different valencies the values stand 
in a simple relationship to one another, is not in keeping with 
experimental results. The cases quoted by Kolthoff are accidental 
orexceptions. In other cases, the hypothesis is in no way confirmed. 


J.F.S. 


Diffusion in Porous Vessels. A. L. HERRERA (Mem. rev. 
soc. cient. “‘ Antonio Alzate,” 1921, 39, 343—347).—When solutions 
of reactive salts are allowed to diffuse very slowly together, the 
precipitates or crystals formed show analogies to natural cells. 
A solution of potassium silicate, d 1-5 or more, containing potassium 
carbonate not in excess of normality, is placed inside an unglazed 
porcelain cup, and the latter placed in calcium chloride of d 1-0068. 
After twenty-four hours, numerous very fine tubes of calcium 
silicate are formed on the outside of the porous cup, bearing on 
their surface microscopic cells, and in some cases are formed entirely 
of the latter. CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


An Application of the Optical Method of Determining the 
Solubility of One Liquid in Another. C. CH&iNEVEAU (Compt. 
rend., 1922, 174, 1019—1021; cf. this vol., ii, 355).—In the 
case of inorganic or organic salts which are without action on 
and insoluble in aniline, when their aqueous solutions are in contact 
with aniline the ratio of the lowering of the refractive index of the 
aniline to the quantity of water dissolved is constant and the 
same for equimolecular solutions. The lowering of the refractive 
index by unit mass is the same for all salts which fulfil the above 
conditions. W. G. 

Le Chatelier’s ‘‘ New '’ Geometrical Representation. Ernst 
JANECKE (Chem. Zig., 1922, 46, 361).—A claim for priority against 
Le Chatelier with regard to the method of geometrical represen- 
tation of solutions of reciprocal pairs of salts (cf. Janecke, A., 
1906, ii, 883; Le Chatelier, A., 1921, ii, 248). H. W. 
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The Partial Miscibility of Liquid Couples. Application; 
to Reactions between Dissolved Substances. ReEen& Duprisay 
(Ann. Chim., 1922, [ix], 17, 222—256).—A more detailed account 
of work already published (A., 1919, i, 73; ii, 78; 1920, ii, 508, 
756; 1921, i, 535; ii, 282, 344). W. G. 


Sizes of Atoms in Crystals. Rospert N. Pease (J. Amer. 
Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 769—774).—A theoretical paper in which, 
as an alternative to Bragg’s view that the distances between atoms 
in crystals can be expressed in terms of atomic radii characteristic 
only of the element concerned, it is suggested that the particular 
element is of secondary importance for elements the atoms of 
which are of the same rare-gas type, and that the contribution of 
an atom to the distance between it and another atom in a crystal 
depends on the number and arrangement of electrons about its 
positive nucleus, on the type of lattice at least as far as this affects 
the latter, and, ordinarily, on the magnitude of the charge carried 
by the atom. The interatomic distances in substances crystallising 
in the diamond type of lattice have been analysed from this point 
of view. The following values are recorded: diamond 1-54 (1-54), 
silicon 2-30 (2-35), grey tin 2-80 (2-80), silicon carbide 1-92 (1-95), 
zinc sulphide 2-41 (2-35), cuprous chloride 2-41 (2-43), cuprous 
bromide 2-52 (2:57), cuprous iodide 2-66 (2-78), and silver iodide 
2-80 (3-18). The values in brackets are due to Bragg, and the 
present values generally agree better with the observed values 
than do those of Bragg. J.F.S. 


Transition from Crystalloid to Colloid Properties within 
Homologous Series. Epcar J. Wirzmmann (J. Physical Chem., 
1922, 26, 201—216).—A theoretical paper in which an attempt is 
made to answer the question ‘‘ How do such systems as constitute 
living organisms come into existence?” It is shown that the 
emulsoid structure of biocolloids (lipoids, carbohydrates, and pro- 
teins) constitutes a gross heterogeneity which is also present in a 
much less conspicuous form in the lower crystalloid members of 
the same homologous series. In this way, it follows that the 
particular properties of biocolloids arise from the cumulative effect 
of certain groups in the molecule. This effect of chemical con- 
stitution may be easily traced with soaps, but less easily with the 
carbohydrates and proteins. Associated with the material hetero- 
geneity there is a well-known heterogeneity of energy. It is shown 
that such heterogeneities may arise spontaneously on releasing 
one system into another. The best known energy differentiation 
under these conditions is the surface energy. It appears that the 
surface energy phenomena in solutions are energy differentiations 
definitely associated with material differentiations and these in 
turn are due to chemical constitution, and that changes in the 
latter necessarily involve the whole series of effects. In connexion 
with biological phenomena, these two heterogeneities have been 
regarded as associated with a vital force, and even now they are 
frequently thought to be maintained in organisms by a constant 
expenditure of energy obtained from chemical reactions in the 
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organism. It is now shown that certainly part of the heterogeneity 
occurring in the structure of organisms arises from a predisposition 
on the part of the component substances themselves to give rise 
to these effects. Such colloidal systems as those prepared from 
simple biocolloids are self-reproducing from the components; they 
arise spontaneously and require no unusual outlay of energy for 


‘Ftheir construction and maintenance. It is shown that the quanti- 


tative statement of Le Chatelier’s principle may be easily dis- 
covered in the phenomena of true and colloidal solutions so 
fundamentally involved in biological phenomena. J. F.S. 


Cataphoresis of Colloidal Carbon. STEPHANIE GOLDBERG 
(Kolloid Z., 1922, 30, 230—234).—Colloidal carbon prepared by 
Sabbatani’s method (A., 1914, i, 357; ii, 198) has been thoroughly 
dialysed to remove sulphuric acid and the influence of various 
factors on the rate of cataphoresis examined. The sols examined 
had a specific conductivity at 18° of 22-510 reciprocal ohms, 
and had various migration velocities toward the anode from 
18-3x10 to 13-510 cm./volt sec. Dilution of the solution 
increases the velocity slightly to a maximum value, whilst filtra- 
tion also causes an increase from 18-8 x 10™5 to 22-2 x 10° cm./volt 
sec. The addition of acids, irrespective of their nature, causes a 
decrease in the velocity; thus 0-001M/-sulphuric acid decreases 
the velocity from 13x10 to 11x10, and 0-002M reduces it to 
8x10 cm./volt sec. Bases have a similar action, and in one 
case with ammonia the velocity was reduced from 19x10 to 
13x10 em./volt sec. Acids and bases change the colour of 
colloidal carbon, but the original colour may be regained by 
neutralisation. In the case of salts, only those of aluminium have 
any action on the velocity of migration, and in this case the velocity 
increases to a maximum with 1/500000M-aluminium sulphate and 
then falls with greater concentrations. The addition of colloidal 
ferric hydroxide generally coagulates the colloidal carbon, but if 
so much colloidal ferric hydroxide is added that no coagulation 
takes place, then the velocity is reduced about 20%. Dyes, such 
as crystal-violet, auramine, and methylene-blue, in small concen- 
trations, reduce the velocity to zero and with increasing concen- 
trations then increase it. J. F.S. 


Ionic Synergism. II. Investigation of Mastic Sols. L. 
Micnat.is and N. Hrrapayasat (Kolloid Z., 1922, 30, 209—215; 
cf. A., 1921, ii, 682).—The limiting concentrations of hydrochloric, 
acetic, sulphuric, nitric, and sulphosalicylic acids, by which pre- 
cipitation of mastic sols may be brought about, have been deter- 
mined and the P,, value of the solutions has been measured. The 
effect of adding lithium chloride, rubidium chloride, sodium car- 
bonate, sodium citrate, calcium chloride, sodium chloride, and 
potassium sulphate to mastic sols in the presence of measured 
concentrations of hydrogen-ions has also been investigated. The 
results show that the anion is not entirely without influence on 
the precipitation of electro-negative mastic sols; certain anions 
(sulphosalicylic acid) are strongly antagonistic to the kations, but 
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the more common anions have so small a specific action that as , 
first approximation they may be neglected in the investigation of 
the synergism of the hydrogen-ion and the metallic kations. The 
results therefore furnish an approximate confirmation of the rule 
established in the case of congo-rubin (loc. cit.) both for the univalent 
alkali-ions and for the bivalent calcium-ion. From the results, it 


follows that the relationship of the activity of a uni- and a bi-valentf. 


ion cannot be given in absolute terms, but only with reference to 
the P,, value, and only with increasing value of P,, does the relation. 
ship approach an absolute limiting value. Changes in the concen. 
tration of the hydrogen- and hydroxyl-ions are only without effect 
on the condition of a mastic sol when Py is greater than about 
seven or eight. J. F. §. 


Soaps and Proteins. I. Colloidal Chemistry of Soaps 
and the Manufacture of Soap. Martin H. Fiscumr, Grorcez 
D. McLaveuuin, and Marian 0. Hooker (Koll. Chem. Beihefte, 
1922, 15, 3—102).—A general account of the preparation of soaps, 
and a consideration, with experimental results of the systems 
soap—water, soap-alcohol and soap-X, where X is one of a long 
series of organic liquids. Definitions of a number of terms in their 
colloid-chemical significance are given; these include hysteresis, 
swelling, liquefaction, power of gelatinisation, and solvation, 
syneresis, and sol. The behaviour of soaps towards indicators 
and many other properties of soaps are considered. Reproductions 
of twenty-nine photographs are included in the paper, illustrating 
the behaviour and properties treated. J. F.S. 


Non-, Uni-, and Bi-variant Equilibria. XXI. F. A. H. 
SCHREINEMAKERS (Proc. K. Akad. Wetensch. Amsterdam, 1922, 23, 
1151—1160; cf. A., 1920, ii, 361).—A theoretical paper in which 
the author considers the equilibria of n components in n phases, 
where the quantity of one of the phases approaches zero. The 
influence of a new substance on an invariant P or 7' equilibrium 
is discussed. J. F.S. 


Heterogeneous Equilibria: The Ternary System Sodium 
Sulphate-Sodium Carbonate-Water. ALFRED Ernest Daw- 
KINS (T., 1922, 122, 776—781). 


Nature of Secondary Valency. V. Partition Coefficients 
in Systems containing Water as one Component, with Special 
Reference to the Absolute Values of the Series Constants. 
Homer W. Smiru (J. Physical Chem., 1922, 26, 256—271; cf. 
this vol., ii, 270).—A continuation of previous work in which the 
series constants of the partition of organic acids and bases between 
water and various organic liquids have been derived from data 
largely taken from the literature. It is shown that in each of 
these systems the series constants for the various dissolved sub- 
stances are related to each other in a simple proportion. The 
series constants for twelve systems in which water is one com- 
ponent have been tentatively formulated by the study of diethy]l- 
amine. In all twenty of the systems studied, the series constants 
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for the various systems are related to each other in simple pro- 
portion. In every system in which water is one component, the 
amines differ from the acids in the value of their series constants 
by a constant amount. It is concluded that the intermolecular 
forces concerned in the solvent powers of various molecular species 


differ in intensity by discrete and simply-related amounts. 
J. F.S. 


Nature of Secondary Valency. VI. Homer W. Smirx (J. 
Physical Chem., 1922, 26, 349—357; cf. A., 1921, i, 324; ii, 315; 
this vol., ii, 270).—The results of the preceding papers are sum- 
marised and discussed. It is shown from the examination of 
twelve hundred determinations of the partition coefficient in 
twenty-one systems of two immiscible liquids that all may be 
covered by an equation of the form 100P=V,,,/60-00--a, where 
Vm is the molecular volume at the boiling point and a is a constant. 
It is found that a limited number of values of a are required to 
cover the behaviour of all substances in any one system. All 
substances covered by any one value of a in any system have been 
termed a series, and the value of a a series constant. The various 
values of a in any one system are related to one another in simple 
proportion. J. F.S. 


Kinetics of Reactions in Heterogeneous Solutions. The 
Reduction and Oxidation Actions of Alternating Currents. 
OscaR COLLENBERG and Sven Boprorss (Z. physikal. Chem., 
1922, 101, 117—149).—The action of metallic iron, copper, zinc, tin, 
and cadmium on a 4% solution of ferric alum has been investigated 
by studying the rate of solution of the metals. The results show 
that the solution of the metals takes place in accordance with 
Nernst’s hypothesis, and the velocity of solution is in keeping 
with the laws of unimolecular reactions in heterogeneous systems. 
Apart from zinc, the reaction constant for the individual metals, 
despite their electrochemical dissimilarity, are very similar. The 
similarity becomes more apparent when the quantities of the 
metals dissolved in a given time are compared in terms of equivalents. 
Using the above metals as electrodes, the electrolysis of ferric alum 
has been carried out by means of alternating currents of various 
periodicity ; it is shown that the current brings about no fundamental 
difference in the course of the reaction beyond an increase in the 
total yield. The influence of the periodicity is very small. . 

J. F.S. 


Thermal Dissociation of Ammonia with Special Reference 
to Coke Oven Conditions. G. E. Foxwett (J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 
1922, 417, 114—125).—The thermal decomposition of ammonia 
diluted with coal gas in silica tubes packed with porous material 
such as coke or firebrick has been investigated at temperatures 
between 520° and 850°. It is shown that when an excess solid 
surface is present the decomposition is bimolecular. The velocity 
of decomposition, when the tube is filled with coke, increases slowly 
with increasing temperature, the temperature coefficient being 
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1-136. The value of the velocity constant, k, may be expressed 
by the Arrhenius formula k,=h,el4¢/7:-1/7)], where A is 13300. 
For tubes with a radius less than 0-5 cm., k« 1/r?, but it is probable 
that for wider tubes k«1/r. When gases containing ammonia 
are passed through porous material, the amount of decomposition 
in unit time varies directly as the square of the radius of the pores; 
hence it is the size of the pores rather than the total porosity that 
is of importance. Silica bricks have considerably less decom. 
posing effect than siliceous (80% SiO.) bricks, whilst the presence 
of iron is very deleterious. The composition of the ash of the 
coke has an important bearing on the rate of decomposition. 
Rutile and orthoclase have very little, if any, action; iron pyrites 
is converted into ferrous sulphide during carbonisation, and this 
increases the velocity of decomposition to some extent. Iron 
oxide, which is converted into metallic iron, enormously increases 
the rate of decomposition and the same is true, although to a less 
extent, of lime. The value of k for coke is found to be 0-00200 
at 755°. J.F.S. 


Decomposition of Nitrous Acid. Atrons KLEMENC and 
FRIEDRICH PoLuAK (Z. physikal. Chem., 1922, 101, 150—171).— 
The velocity of decomposition of nitrous acid in dilute acid solutions 
(acetic, nitric, sulphuric) has been determined. The reaction 
mixture was stirred continuously by a stream of nitrogen to remove 
the nitric oxide from the solution. It is shown that the velocity 
of decomposition, according to the equation 3HNO,=HNO,+ 
2NO+H,0, as measured by the decreasing permanganate titre, 
depends on the velocity with which the nitric oxide is removed 
from the solution. This process is determinative of the velocity. 
The velocity also depends on the pressure of nitric oxide above 
the solution. It is assumed that undissociated nitrous acid 
possesses a considerable pressure of nitric oxide and in conse- 
quence the velocity of decomposition is proportional to the con- 
centration of undissociated nitrous acid. This fact has been 
confirmed under the most widely varying conditions. On the 
basis of the “‘invasion’”’ and “evasion ”’ coefficients for carbonic 
acid measured by Bohr, it has been shown that the concentration 
of free nitric oxide in aqueous solution may be regarded as approxi- 
mately the same as that of the undissociated nitrous acid. When 
nitrogen is led through a solution of nitrous acid the velocity of 
decomposition is increased, and the velocity constant increases 
with the increasing velocity at which the nitrogen is passed through. 
The velocity of the direct decomposition of nitrous acid cannot be 
determined by the method adopted, and is in all probability im- 
measurably rapid. Nitrous acid decomposes spontaneously into 
nitric oxide and the hydroxyl radicle and its transitory existence 
in aqueous solution is due to a mutual action between it and the 
solvent. The temperature coefficient of the reaction is in keeping 
with the quantities which define the solubility of a gas. The 
presence of mineral acids increases the velocity of decomposition. 


J.F.S. 
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Thermal Decomposition of Nitrogen Pentoxide in Solution. 
Roger H. Lueck (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 757—769).— 
The velocity of decomposition of nitrogen pentoxide in carbon 
tetrachloride and in chloroform solutions has been determined 
gasometrically at temperatures between 25° and 55°. It is shown 
that such systems are of special value in considering the newer 
hypotheses concerning the relationships of radiant energy to 
chemical action. The fact that the velocity constants obtained 
in solution so closely approximate to those obtained in the gas 
phase by Daniels and Johnston (A., 1921, ii, 249) is of particular 
importance because of the wide variation of conditions under 
which the measurement has been made. The experimental facts 
show the energy of activation or the critical increment to be practi- 
cally independent of the temperature. It has also been shown that, 
in accordance with a necessary deduction from the Perrin-Lewis 
radiation theory, a change in reaction velocity brought about by 
temperature effects or the influence of solvent diminishes as the 
magnitude of the velocity constant increases. A comparison 
has been made between the values of the velocity constant experi- 
mentally obtained and those calculated from the critical incre- 
ment, by means of the equation recently put forward by Dushman 
(A., 1921, ii, 315), and although the agreement is not exact, it is 
far better than can be obtained by means of the older equations 
developed by Trautz and Lewis. The nitrogen peroxide formed 
in the reaction has been shown to exert an autocatalytic effect 
on the thermal decomposition of the nitrogen pentoxide. 


J. F. S. 


The Velocity of Absorption of Carbon Dioxide by Alkaline 
Solutions. Pavut Riov (Compt. rend., 1922, 174, 1017—1019).— 
A study of the absorption of carbon dioxide by solutions of sodium 
carbonate. For a given area of absorbing surface the velocity 
of absorption of carbon dioxide diminishes as the concentration 
of the sodium carbonate increases. It is also diminished by the 
presence of increasing amounts of sodium chloride or hydrogen 
carbonate. The velocity of absorption is markedly increased by 
agitation or rise in temperature of the liquid. It is diminished 
by diluting the carbon dioxide with air. W.. &. 


The Speed of Sulphonation of Phenols. I. The Effect 
of Temperature and the Methyl Group. ArrnuuR FRED 
CaMPBELL (T., 1922, 121, 847—857). 


Formation and Hydrolysis of Lactones. II. Anton Kaman 
and EMANUEL Franz NeuMANN (Z. physikal. Chem., 1922, 101, 
63—93; cf. A., 1920, ii, 606)—The velocity of lactone formation 
in aqueous and ethyl-alcoholic solutions in the case of hydroxy- 
butyric acid and hydroxyvaleric acid has been determined both 
in the absence of catalysts and in the presence of hydrochloric, 
hydriodic, sulphuric, chloroacetic, and n-butyric acids. All 
experiments were carried out at 25°, and in some cases an addition 
of potassium chloride or sodium chloroacetate was made to the 
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reaction mixtures. The rate of hydrolysis of butyrolactone and 
valerolactone in the presence of hydrochloric acid has also been 


determined. It is shown that the autocatalysis of the lactone Bhi 


formation in aqueous solution is practically proportional to the 
hydrogen-ion concentration alone, and that consequently the 
results of Henry (A., 1892, ii, 1303), which differ from this result, 
must be attributed to the presence of the silver salt of the hydroxy. 
acid in his solutions. Lactone formation in the presence of chloro. 
acetic acid also depends on the concentration of the hydrogen-ion. 
When hydrochloric acid is used as catalyst in concentrations up 
to N/5, the velocity of lactone formation is proportional to the 
total concentration of this acid, and if the view be held that the 
undissociated hydrochloric acid exerts a specific catalytic action, 
then in this case it must be the same as that of the hydrogen-ion 
(kn=ky). With larger concentrations of hydrochloric acid, the 
velocity of reaction increases much more rapidly than the hydrogen- 
ion concentration, but more slowly than the total acid concentra- 
tion, so that in these concentrations the action of the undissociated 
hydrochloric acid molecule must be decidedly less than that of 
the hydrogen-ion. This difficulty is removed if the hydrogen-ion 
is regarded as the only independent catalyst in this reaction, and 
the divergences from the proportionality between concentration 
and velocity as due to an increase in the activity of the hydrogen- 
ion brought about by the addition of hydrochloric acid exactly 
as is the case on the addition of neutral salts. The increase in 
the velocity of reaction which occurs on the addition of potassium 
chloride to hydrochloric acid is not to be attributed to a driving 
back of the dissociation alone, as was assumed by Taylor and 
Close (A., 1917, ii, 253), and consequently the deduction of the 
ratio k,,/ky from this is not permissible. No connexion could be 
found between the velocity of reaction and Noyes’s activity con- 
stants. The velocity of lactone formation in 99% alcohol, by 
volume, in the case of y-hydroxyvaleric acid, both in the presence 
and absence of hydrochloric acid or other catalysts, takes place 
much more rapidly than in water. Water exerts a greater retard- 
ation on the velocity of lactone formation by hydrochloric acid 
than it does in the case of esterification by the same acid. The 
gradual addition of water causes the velocity of lactone formation 
to fall gradually to a point below that obtained in pure water, 
after which it gradually rises to that obtained in pure water. In 
the autocatalytic lactone formation in 99% alcohol, only a part 
of the observed velocity is to be explained by the concentration 
of the hydrogen-ions. J. F.S. 


The Alkaline Hydrolysis of the Esters of the Two Ethylene- 
dicarboxylic Acids. Anton SKkRABAL and Emmy RaiTH 
(Monatsh., 1921, 42, 245—249).—The study of the hydrolysis of 
tartaric esters (A., 1920, ii, 239) and succinic esters and their 
homologues (A., 1921, ii, 34) has been extended to the investigation 
of the alkaline hydrolysis of the methyl esters of fumaric and 
maleic acids. The experiments were conducted at 25° in aqueous 
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solution containing a molecular proportion each of sodium carbonate 
and sodium hydrogen carbonate, the dilution being necessarily 


fhigh on account of the low solubility in water of both esters. 


Referred to [OH’]=1, the constants for the two stages of the 
hydrolysis are, for the fumaric ester, k;=414, k,=19, ratio n=22; 
for the maleic ester, k,=48, k,=0°72, n=—67. Comparing these 
values with the first and second dissociation constants of the acids, 
which are: fumaric acid 1:(0x10 and 3:°2x10°; maleic acid, 
14x10 and 2°6x10°-’, fumaric acid falls into line with the 
saturated, straight chain dicarboxylic acids in that the acid strength 
and rate of hydrolysis of the esters are symbatic. Maleic acid, 
however, is abnormal, the first hydrolysis constant being unex- 
pectedly low compared with the high value of the first dissociation 
constant. The observation may have an important bearing on 
the question whether there may not be a structural as well as a 
spatial difference between the two acids. E. H. R. 


Kinetics of the Reaction between Ammonia and Aromatic 
Aldehydes. Frieprico DosuEr (Z. physikal. Chem., 1922, 101, 
1—33).—The velocity of the reaction between ammonia and 
alcoholic solutions of benzaldehyde, p-tolualdehyde, m-xylyl- 
aldehyde, anisaldehyde, cinnamaldehyde, p-chlorobenzaldehyde, 
and o-, m-, and p-nitrobenzaldehydes has been investigated. The 
method of investigation depends on the fact that ammonia may 
be estimated in the presence of hydrobenzamide by titration with 
hydrochloric acid, using hematoxylin as indicator. The form- 
ation of hydrobenzamide at 20° is shown to be strictly bimolecular, 
and the corresponding hydramides formed from the other alde- 
hydes are also in most cases formed according to the bimolecular 
formula. In the case of benzaldehyde and p-tolualdehyde, the 
dependence of the velocity constant on temperature has been 
determined; it is found that & is nearly doubled by raising the 
temperature 10° and trebled by raising the temperature 20°, thus : 
for benzaldehyde, ky -=0°233, keg=0°400 and kyy=0°627, the 
two latter values are not very constant. It is found that, on the 
one hand, an equilibrium is set up between aldehyde and ammonia, 
and, on the other, between hydramide and water. The influence 
of temperature on the equilibrium has been investigated, and it 
is shown that with increasing temperature the equilibrium is 
displaced so that less hydramide is formed; thus in the case of 
benzaldehyde at 20°, 48°4°%, of the ammonia has been converted 
into hydramide, at 30°, 43°8%; 40°, 36°3% and 50°, 23°2%. An 
addition of 0°01N-benzoic acid practically doubles the reaction 
velocity in the case of benzaldehyde; small additions of ammonium 
chloride effect a large increase in the velocity of hydramide form- 
ation, in one case this amounted to an increase in the k value 
from 0°233 to 2325. Ammonium sulphate has no effect on the 
specific reaction velocity, whilst sodium hydroxide reduces the k 
value from 0°233 to 0°028. These changes in velocity are shown 
to be due to the same cause, namely, changes in the dissociation 
of ammonium hydroxide. A decrease in the hydroxyl-ion con- 
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centration increases the specific reaction velocity, and an increas 
decreases the velocity. Double bonds and chlorine in the para-posi. 
tion in the nucleus of the aldehyde increase the reaction velocity 

respectively six and three times. The introduction of a methyl group 
in the para-position, for example, p-tolualdehyde, increases the 
velocity, whilst a second methyl group in the ortho-position, m-xylyl. 
aldehyde, reduces the value somewhat, but it is still greater than 
that of the original benzaldehyde. The methoxyl group in anis. 
aldehyde reduces the velocity to about one-half. The substitution 
of a nitro-group in the meta-position increases the velocity, but in 
the ortho- and para-positions it reduces the velocity, the para-sub. 
stitution causing the greater reduction. The ionic concentration of the 
reaction mixtures does not change during the hydramide formation 
at 0° and 20°, as is shown by the constant value of the electrical 
conductivity. J. F.S. 


Catalysts and Chemical Equilibrium. J. Ciarens (Buill.}« 
Soc. chim., 1922, [iv], 31, 299—307).—From a study of the action 
of glass wool and cupric chloride respectively as catalysts of the; 
reversible reaction 4HCl+O0, == 2H,0+2Cl,, it is shown that the 
action of the catalyst is different for each of the inverse reactions 
which determine the equilibrium. In general, it is considered 
that there is no reason to suppose that a catalyst modifies equally 
the velocity of two inverse reactions. W. 


The Influencing of the Catalysis of Hydrogen Peroxide with 
Platinum by Réntgen Rays. Rospert Scnuwarz and WALTER 
FRIEDRICH [with H. WUNNERLIcH] (Ber., 1922, 55, [B], 1040—1051). 
—The catalytic decomposition of hydrogen peroxide in the presence 
of colloidal platinum is retarded by Réntgen rays, the effect being 
observed when the mixture of the substances is exposed to the 
radiation or when the platinum sol is treated in this manne 
separately and added shortly afterwards to the hydrogen peroxide; 
the latter alone does not undergo an appreciable change under 
the influence of Réntgen rays. The maximal value of the retard. 
ation is 77% (calculated on the percentage of hydrogen peroxide) 
and the highest values are observed in the sixth and seventh hour 
of the experiments. The cause of the phenomenon does not appeat 
to lie in coagulation, diminution in the degree of dispersivity, ot 
alteration in the charge of the particles, as is shown by special 
experiments, and is rendered improbable by the further observation 
that the illuminated sol recovers its activity completely within 
about sixteen hours. It appears probable, therefore, that the 
platinum sol suffers a reversible change at its surface which mustf’ 
be attributed to the presence of water. Since the action of the 
Réntgen rays is accompanied by an emission of $-rays from the 
platinum particles which are able to decompose water, it is possible 
that an oxide of platinum is formed or that hydrogen is adsorbed 
by the sol. If, however, it is assumed with Haber that the 
platinum catalysis of hydrogen peroxide is conditioned by the 
presence of dissolved or combined oxygen in the catalyst, the 
formation of an oxide would in all probability accelerate the 
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change. It is therefore more likely that the first stage of the 
catalysis is delayed because the platinum charged with hydrogen 


‘his not immediately able to form the intermediate product, Pt,O,. 


The first stage of the action therefore consists in the combustion 
of the dissolved hydrogen by oxygen derived from the peroxide 
after which catalysis can take place in the sense of Haber’s theory. 


‘EThe recovery of the platinum sol within sixteen hours is attributed 


to the gradual decomposition of the platinum hydrogen alloy, and 


- this hypothesis is supported by the known complete instability 


of the product at 100°. It is also possible that the removal of 
hydrogen is effected by dissolved atmospheric oxygen, but direct 


experiments in the absence of oxygen do not lend support to this 


view, although their interpretation is hampered by the extreme 
difficulty of excluding oxygen completely in such observations. 
Pure water is not altered by exposure to Réntgen rays in such a 
manner as to give rise to contact poisons. 


‘fe Catalase, also, is altered in such a manner by Rontgen rays 


that its power to catalyse the decomposition of hydrogen peroxide 
is lessened; as with the platinum sol, the enzyme recovers its 
activity completely after several hours. A satisfactory explan- 
ation of the phenomena cannot yet be given. 


The Catalytic Activity of Copper. W. G. PatmeErR (Proc. 
Roy. Soc., 1922, [A], 101, 175—186; cf. A., 1920, ii, 609; 1921, 
ii, 542)—This communication describes the effect on the dehydro- 
genating activity of copper of the addition of magnesium oxide, 
ferric oxide, zinc oxide, manganous oxide, and sodium carbonate. 


‘-[The presence of small amounts of sodium carbonate completely 


destroys the activity. The addition of 1% or less of an oxide 
reduces the activity considerably, but with higher concentrations, 
owing to the separation of two phases, an increase in the catalytic 
effect is observed. The pure oxides are usually less active than 


;fpure copper, and hence must be deficient in the density of radiation 


of about 1:0, wave-length (cf. previous papers). They, how- 


‘fever, adsorb water and probably alcohol to a greater extent than 


ssible 


d 


metals, but this increase may be counteracted by the opacity of 
the oxide film to radiation from the copper core. Increased 
adsorption thus increases the activity, provided the oxide films 
are transparent to the radiation of the main catalyst. 


W. E. G. 


A Defined Organic Catalyst with a Hydrogen-ion Optimum. 
Erk WIDMARK and Cart ALEX JEPPSSON (Skand. Arch. Physiol., 
1922, 42, 483—61; from Physiol. Abstr., 1922, 7, 6; cf. A., 1921, 
ii, 183).—The kinetics of the catalysis of acetoacetic acid into 
acetone and carbon dioxide is investigated in detail. It is found 
to have a reaction optimum at P, 4°09, and this corresponds 
exactly with the optimum reaction calculated on the assumption 
that only undissociated molecules of catalyst and of substrate 
enter into the reaction. For this calculation from the dissociation 
constants, the original must be consulted. The conclusion is 
drawn that only the undissociated aniline molecule is effective, 
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and acts only on the undissociated molecule of acetoacetic acid, 
The conclusion cannot be generalised: for example, alanine ha; 
its optimum at Py, 8, at which reaction acetoacetic acid is almos 
completely ionised. The suggestive comparison with the behaviow 
of enzymes is indicated. W. O. K. 


The Béhr Atom. The Lagrange Theorem applied to 
Electronic Orbits. Marcret Brinitovin (J. Phys. Radium, 1922 
3, 65—73).—A mathematical paper emphasising the exclusively 
spectroscopic character of Boéhr’s theory. W. E. G. 


Atoms and Molecules. II. Apert C. CREHORE (Phil. 
Mag., [vi], 43, 886—914; cf. A., 1921, ii, 632).—A theory of the 
structure of atoms is presented which is in conformity with the 
Saha form of the electromagnetic theory. In the models given, 
the negative electron is assumed to be an oblate spheroid with a 
ratio of axes about three to one and the hydrogen atom consists 
of a positive charge of two units with very small dimensions situated 
in between two negative electrons. A structure is suggested for 
nitrogen and oxygen, which indicates that the heavier products of 
disintegration found by Rutherford may possess a mass 12 and a 
charge of 5. 

It is also sought to compute the known distances between the 
atoms forming a molecule. The shape of the negative electron 
is a most important factor in determining the equilibrium distance, 
and hence it is a universal distance. Only electrostatic forces ar 
considered, and it is shown that equilibrium is possible between 
the attractive and repulsive forces of the atoms and electrons when 
the eccentricity of the electron lies between the limits 0-9 and 1-0. 
This agrees with the value found in the previous paper. It is 
shown that helium and neon atoms will not form compounds and 
must be monatomic. W. E. G. 


Unsymmetrical Addition to the Double Bond. I. A Theory 
of the Reaction Mechanism of the Direct Union. GRANVILLI 
A. Prerxuss (Philippine J. Sci., 1921, 19, 645—660; cf. this vol. 
A., ii, 138).—A theory of the mechanism of chemical reaction 
based on the Langmuir octet theory of valence. Diagrams are 
given showing the relationships between the forces of attraction 
and repulsion for two types of reaction, (a) a direct addition re- 
action, where an interpenetration of the outer shells of electrons 
occurs, and (b) a dissociation addition reaction where only secondary 
valence comes into play. These two types are illustrated by double 
bond reactions. W. E. G. 


The Dissociation of Hexaphenylethane from the Point oi 
View of the Octet Theory of Valence. Howarp Irvine Colt 
(Philippine J. Sci., 1921, 19, 681—690).—A historical survey of 
the previous investigations on the dissociation of hexaphenylethane 
is given and the Lewis-Langmuir octet theory of valence applied 
to this problem on the lines suggested by Perkins (this vol., A., 
ii, 138). On this theory hexaphenylethane cannot possibly dis- 
sociate without a rearrangement of one or more of the phenyl 
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groups. Symmetrical dissociation occurs in non-ionising solvents 
such as benzene, giving the quinoid modification as in Gomberg’s 


formula, (CoH =C=K OK , which contains a para-carbon 


atom in a tervalent condition. In an ionising solvent such as 
sulphur dioxide, which contains unshared electrons, the dissociation 
occurs unsymmetrically. An unstable union with a solvent mole- 
cule takes place, which supplies two electrons to the shell of one 
of the carbon atoms in a phenyl group. In this manner is obtained 
a colourless negative ion, (C,H;),—C~-, and a coloured positive ion, 


(CH =O=0K SK ; the latter exists only in combination 
me 


with a solvent molecule. These two ions can combine to give 
ally the same as those of Gomberg, except that, on this view, 
colourless triphenylmethyl can exist only in the form of a 
negative ion. The physical and chemical properties appear to 
support this theory. The oxidation of triphenylmethyl to form 
a peroxide is explained by the formation of intermediate positive 
and negative ions. An oxygen molecule is added to the positively 


charged ion, which then combines with the negative ion to give 
the peroxide. W. E. G. 


A Proposed Laboratory Test of the Theory of Relativity. 
Harotp 8. Kine (Nature, 1922, 109, 582—583).—Since it is im- 
possible to conceive of the annihilation of mass, such as appears 
in the synthesis of an atom of helium from four hydrogen atoms, 
it must be supposed that mass is electromagnetic in origin, loss 
of mass being ascribed to overlapping of fields. According to the 
theory of relativity, 1 gram of matter is equivalent to 9 x 10” ergs, 
or 2-1 x 1013 calories; moreover, 1 gram of radium in disintegrating 
to lead evolves 3-7 X10° cal. Thus, it is possible to calculate the 
atomic weight of radium (226-038) by addition of 1 gram atom of 
radium-G (206-000), 5 gram atoms of helium (20-000), 4 gram 
electrons (0-0005) [ ?], and 3-7 x 10° cal. (0-038). If Hoénigschmid’s 
value (225-97) for the atomic weight of radium is accepted, it 
would therefore appear that radium-G has an atomic weight less 
than 206 (the lowest experimental figures being 206-08 and 206-05, 
due respectively to Richards and Honigschmid), or that energy is 
derived from outside sources as suggested by Perrin, or that the 
equation connecting mass and energy is not correct. It is therefore 
suggested that an extension of the method of positive ray analysis 
to the determination of the atomic weights of radium, radium-G, 
and helium to an accuracy of 1 part in 10,000 not only would be 
of intrinsic value, but also would show whether the relation of 


mass and energy, based on the theory of relativity, ~— 
A. A. E. 


C—=(C,H;)2. These modifications are essenti- 
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Inorganie Chemistry. 


A Simple Hydrogen Generator for Use in making Hydrogen. ff, 


ion Determinations. P. H. Catucarr (J. Ind. Eng. Chem, 
1922, 14, 278).—The hydrogen is generated electrolytically in a 
bell jar inverted in a cylinder containing 10% sodium hydroxide, 


The outer vessel consists of a large glass precipitating jar, the. 


hydrogen reservoir being a large inverted percolator with its mouth 
resting on a support about 1 inch from the bottom of the precipit- 
ating jar. A rubber stopper in the top of the hydrogen reservoir 
carries the cathode (which consists of an iron disk suspended from 
an iron wire) and a glass tube with stop-cock. The inner vessel is 


held down by four rubber-covered wires. The anode is similar to fe 


the cathode, of about 4 sq. in. area, and so adjusted in the annular 
space between the two vessels that it just touches the liquid when 
all gas has been withdrawn from the reservoir. The cathode just 
projects below the lower rim of the reservoir. A 110 volt D.C. 
circuit was used for generating the hydrogen, with a switch so 
arranged that the current is automatically cut off when the reservoir 
becomes full. A diagram of the apparatus is given. H.C. R. 


Rectilinear Diameter of Hydrogen. E. Marutas, C. A. Crom. 
MELIN, and H. KameriincH Onnzs (Proc. K. Akad. Wetensch. 
Amsterdam, 1922, 23, 1175—1184; cf. A., 1921, ii, 256).—The density 
of liquid and gaseous hydrogen has been determined in grams/c.c. 
at temperatures from —240-57° to —249-89°. The critical density 
is calculated from the results and the value 0-03102 obtained, a 
figure which is considerably smaller than the corresponding figure 
for any other substance. The equation of the diameter of the 
form y=a-+bt is considered, and the values of the coefficient are 
evaluated from the experimental data. The values obtained are 
a=—0-063510 and b=—0-00039402. The value of the slope of 
the diameter 6 is the smallest observed for any substance. 

J. F.S. 


The Crystal Structure of Ice. (Sir) W. H. Brace (Proc. 
Physical Soc., 1922, 34, 98—103).—This is derived independently 
of direct X-ray analysis on certain suppositions connected with 
the low density of ice. St. John (Proc. Nat. Acad. Sci., 1918, 4, 
193) and Dennison (Physical Rev., 1921, 17, 20) have applied the 
methods of X-ray analysis and both refer the structure to a lattice 
composed of four right triangular prisms but disagree as to the 
dimensions. In the present paper it is assumed that ice belongs 
to that class of crystals in which the molecules are broken up into 
positive and negative ions, the hydrogens having given up their 
valency electrons to the oxygens. The density of ice is so low 
that the most economical spacing is adopted ; the atoms are arranged 
in a hexagonal lattice with each oxygen surrounded by four hydrogens 
and each hydrogen by two oxygens. The distance between the 
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entres of two oxygen atoms is 2-76, the distance between con- 
secutive basal planes is 3-67, and the distance between two atoms 
in the same plane is 4:52. The structure is extremely empty and 
1 loose arrangement of water molecules would occupy less space. 
The hydrogen atom has apparently a larger diameter than the 
oxygen atom if oxygen has the value 1-30. These results agree 
exactly with the X-ray analysis of Dennison and the conclusions 
‘fare supported by a comparison between the calculated and observed 
intensities of reflection. W. E. G. 


The Variations in the Chemical Composition of Sea-water 
and the Evaluation of the Saline Content. GABRIEL BERTRAND, 
FREUNDLER, and (MLLE) M&@naGER (Compt. rend., 1922, 174, 1251— 
|253).—The authors have determined the total halogens and the 
calcium and magnesium in the water from the Atlantic ocean and 
the Mediterranean sea. The halogens being calculated as chlorine, 
the ratio of chlorine to calcium and magnesium respectively in the 
two samples of water was by no means the same. Thus the method 
of evaluating the saline content of sea-water from the density or 
chlorine content by means of Knudsen’s tables can only be con- 
sidered as at the best an approximation. W. G. 


The Dissociation of Chlorine. H. von WaRrTENBERG and 
F. A. Heneuern (Ber., 1922, 55, [B], 1003—1006).—Difficulties 
are experienced in attempting to measure the dissociation of active 
gases such as chlorine by observation of the abnormal increase of 
pressure when they are heated owing to the impossibility of finding 
acompletely resistant material for the construction of the apparatus. 
Since, however, the dissociation of binary compounds is dependent 
on the total pressure, it is possible to effect such measurements at 
temperatures which silica vessels will withstand if an extremely 
low pressure is used. In this manner, preliminary measurements 
of the dissociation of chlorine at 10° mm. pressure have been made. 
The apparatus consists of a quartz bulb surrounded by a quartz 
mantle, the space between the two being continuously evacuated. 
The bulb is connected with a 2 mm. wide quartz capillary which 
leads to a quartz thread manometer and mercury seal cooled to 
—30° and thence to a Volmer pump. The chlorine is. generated 
by heating auric chloride in a glass capillary which is subsequently 
sealed off. The bulb is surrounded by platinum foil and heated 
in a Heraeus furnace, the temperature measurements being accurate 
to +2°. The temperature interval ranges from 985° to 1151° 
absolute. 

It is certain that the heat of dissociation of chlorine is consider- 
ably lower than the value 106,000 cal. usually adopted and for 
T=0 is about 70,000 cal. H. W. 


The Structure of Chlorine Dioxide and Related Com- 
pounds. GRANVILLE A. Perkins (Philippine J. Sci., 1921, 19, 
729—740; cf. this vol., ii, 138)—A discussion of the consti- 
tutional formule of some of the oxides of chlorine and nitrogen. 
In the Langmuir theory no place is given to bonds consisting of 
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one, three, or five electrons. The suggestion is made that in 
exceptional cases an odd number of electrons may form a chemical 
bond. In chlorine dioxide, five electrons are shared between the 
three atoms as in the formula: 


>O:CliO: 
On this view chlorine dioxide contains a three electron bond. An 
odd electron is also shared in nitric oxide and nitrogen peroxide. 


The electron binding strength of atoms and its variation with the 
covalence is discussed. W. E. G. 


Hydroxylamine. I. Simple Method of Preparation of 
Free Hydroxylamine. Hans Lrecuer and JosEF Hormany 
(Ber., 1922, 55, [B], 912—919).—The method adopted is essentially 
a modification of that of Lobry de Bruyn, its most important feature 
being the avoidance of the final distillation of the product. 

The apparatus consists of a Briihl receiver in which the reaction 
vessel is placed. The lower tubulus (generally used for evacuation) 
is provided with a calcium chloride tube whilst the upper tubulus 
is fitted with a stopper carrying two dropping funnels, the ends of 
which are placed above the reaction vessel. The tubulus of the 


lid serves for the introduction of a very efficient stirrer, which is]; 


provided with the customary mercury seal. The finely divided 
hydroxylamine hydrochloride is suspended in absolute ethyl alcohol 
in the reaction vessel and a small quantity of solid phenolphthalein 
is added. A solution of sodium ethoxide in absolute ethyl alcohol 
is introduced slowly from one of the dropping funnels into the 
well-stirred suspension, the rate of addition being so controlled that 
the red coloration which occurs as each drop enters the suspension 
disappears instantaneously. Should ultimately a pale pink color- 
ation persist, it is removed by cautious addition of a solution of 
hydroxylamine hydrochloride in ethyl alcohol from the second 
dropping funnel. The precipitated sodium chloride is removed 
and the filtrate allowed to remain undisturbed in a freezing mixture 
of ice and salt until it attains a temperature of —18°. The large 
crystals of hydroxylamine thus produced are filtered, washed with 
absolute ether, and brought into a desiccator which is immediately 
exhausted. In this manner, there is no loss of hydroxylamine by 
decomposition during the preparation, but about 5:4% of it is 
retained by the precipitated sodium chloride. The yield of solid 
hydroxylamine is about 40% of that theoretically possible, but the 
remainder can be readily recovered as the hydrochloride from the 
alcoholic mother-liquor. The product contains about 97% of 
hydroxylamine, the remainder being water. It has m. p. 32—35*, 
d‘° 1-335, d'4 1-334. It is distinguished from Lobry de Bruyn’s 
purest specimens by its greater instability ; after twenty-four hours 
it smells of ammonia and after four days it is completely liquefied 
and contains only 42-55% of hydroxylamine. Hydroxylamine 
crystallises in the rhombic system; the crystals obtained from 
ethyl alcohol and by the solidification of the molten substance are 
identical. H. W. 
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Behaviour of Carbon at High Temperatures. F. SAUER- 
wap (Z. Elektrochem., 1922, 28, 183—185).—Continuing the work 
of Ryschkewitsch (A., 1921, ii, 258, 586, 696) and Miinch (A., 1921, 
ii, 586), the author heated rods of carbon and graphite to various 
temperatures, attaining finally the temperature of the positive 
crater of the arc. The heating was effected by passing a current 
through the rods in an atmosphere of hydrogen. The ends of the 
rods were copper-plated. Small globules appeared on the surface 
of the Acheson graphite employed, and these are attributed to the 
distillation of impurities from the hotter interior of the rod to the 
surface. This was confirmed by a determination of the respective 
ash contents of the rod and of the globules. The conclusion is 
not in agreement with that of Ryschkewitsch, who found similar 
globules to be composed of pure graphite. J.8. G. T. 


Behaviour of Carbon at High Temperatures. EvuGEN 
Ryscukewitscu (Z. Elektrochem., 1922, 28, 185—186).—The 
author contends that the experimental conditions employed by 
Sauerwald (see preceding abstract), differ so materially from his 
own, that the results obtained in the two cases are not comparable. 
He remarks more particularly on the different atmospheres and 
current densities employed in the two cases, and on the possibility of 
impurities being derived, in Sauerwald’s experiments, from the 
heated metallic connexions employed. J.8. G. T. 


Preferential Catalytic Combustion of Carbon Monoxide 
in Hydrogen. Artuur B. Lams, CHaruzes C. SCALIONE, and 
GRAHAM Epaar (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 738—757).—With 
the object of finding a method of removing small quantities of 
carbon monoxide from hydrogen before its use in the synthetic 
production of ammonia, a number of experiments have been carried 
out on the preferential combustion of carbon monoxide in mixtures 
containing air, hydrogen, carbon monoxide, and carbon dioxide 
by means of a catalyst termed ‘ hopcalite,”” which is a mixture of 
metallic oxides and in the present experiments was composed of 
60° of manganese dioxide and 40% of cupric oxide. It is shown 
that ‘‘ hopcalite,’’ which oxidises carbon monoxide in air rapidly and 
catalytically at the ordinary temperature, does not affect hydrogen 
in air under the same conditions, and that by its means carbon 
monoxide can be completely and continuously removed from a dry 
mixture containing, for example, 0°5°% of carbon monoxide, 
89°50°% of hydrogen, and 10% of air without any noticeable action 
on the hydrogen. A similar mixture containing 1% of carbon 
monoxide, on the other hand, liberates so much heat that under 
these conditions oxidation of the hydrogen sets in, and the catalyst 
is soon heated to incandescence and is destroyed. It is also shown 
that moist mixtures of carbon monoxide and air and of hydrogen 
and air require much higher temperatures for oxidation. In the 
presence of water vapour at a pressure of 50mm. of mercury, 
carbon monoxide in a 0°5% mixture with air is completely oxidised 
at a temperature of 90° or lower. Hydrogen, on the other hand, 
mixed with air, does not begin to be oxidised under these conditions 

16 
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until a temperature of 120—125° is reached. It is possible, therejyo g 
fore, to remove carbon monoxide completely and continuously}onai 
from a mixture having, for example, the composition 0°5% of carbonj;. gil 
monoxide, 0°5% of oxygen, 24°75% of nitrogen, and 74°25% offpot 
hydrogen and containing water vapour at a pressure of 50 mm. offparhc 
mercury without any considerable oxidation of hydrogen. On theline 
other hand, in a similar 1% carbon monoxide mixture, the hydrogen 

soon takes fire and the catalyst becomes incandescent. The effect _Th 
of space velocity, carbon dioxide, hydrogen sulphide, and the}44™ 
concentration of carbon monoxide on the efficiency of the catalyst} Ci 
have been investigated. Formule for the temperature rise in the}‘!& 
catalyst, and the factor limiting the permissible concentration offtUre 
carbon monoxide have been derived and verified at different space} - 
velocities in tubes of various diameters, and on the basis of these} ¢¢ 
results the proper conditions for the technical application of this} ¢art 
method of removing carbon monoxide from hydrogen have been f,jjm, 
outlined. The present results are in agreement with those of fp jrea 
Rideal (T., 1919, 115, 993). J. F.S. 


Preparation of Bright Metallic Sodium and Potassium, | ((/om 
or their Alloys, in Nitrogen. G. BoRNEMANN (Z. angew.}obtai 
Chem., 1922, 35, 227) —A glass tube of 15—20 mm. diameter is fand 
drawn out into a short constriction of 3—4 mm. diameter about frerta 
20 cm. from one end which is sealed up. A fine wire gauze thimble fliqui 
is fitted tightly into the tube above the constriction and the required fin dé 
amount of metal introduced into the open end of the tube, which is Ac 
then sealed. The tube is then placed in a horizontal position and Carl 
the metal melted, whereby the oxygen, moisture, and carbon 
dioxide are removed, leaving an atmosphere of nitrogen. On now 
placing the tube vertically and carefully remelting the metal it 
flows through the gauze and the constriction into the lower portion f. 
of the tube as perfectly bright untarnished metal, all impurities 1400 
remaining behind on the gauze filter. The tube is then drawn off se 
and sealed at the constriction. 2. a Be 


Sodium Silicate. A. ErRpDENBRECHER (Mikrokosmos, 1921, Nap 
15, 55—60).—The addition of not more than 40 grams of sodium fand 
hydroxide to 100 c.c. of the solution obtained when 20—25 grams §s¢¢o! 
of the salt Na,SiO0,,9—10H,O are dissolved in 40 c.c. of water Jo ©) 
yields the hydrate Na,Si0;,9H,O, rhombic, m. p. 47°. Sixty grams fama 
of sodium hydroxide similarly yield the hydrate Na,Si0,,6H,0, f | 
monoclinic, m. p. 63°5°, whilst larger amounts yield the hydrate fcyan 
Na,Si0,,4H,O, hexagonal, m. p. 83—85°. Other hydrates of §cyan 
sodium metasilicate mentioned in the literature are probably §o b: 
mixtures of these, as changes in the composition of the mother- Jo tl 
liquor cause changes in the degree of hydration. 
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Preparation of Ammonium Chloride. P. Monparn Monvat 
(Compt. rend., 1922, 174, 1014—1017).—A study of the conditions 
governing the crystallisation of ammonium chloride from solution 
at 15° when in solution alone or in the presence of one or more of 
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here. he salts, sodium chloride, sodium carbonate, and ammonium car- 
ouslyfponate. A Le Chatelier diagram showing the surfaces of saturation 
ons given. Commercially in the ammonia-soda process the salt is 
7 Ofnot crystallised out from the liquid from which the sodium hydrogen 
M. Offrarbonate has been extracted, but ammonia is first added to convert 
n thebthe hydrogen carbonates into normal carbonates. W. G. 


fect The Melting Point of Normal Ammonium Sulphate. R. 
- thef KATTWINKEL (Ber., 1922, 55, [B], 874).—Contrary to the statement 
alysth of Caspar (A., 1920, ii, 431), a definite melting point cannot be 
. thepassigned to normal ammonium sulphate; with increasing temper- 


n ofgature it suffers loss of ammonia, decomposition being complete at 
pace 365°. H 

hese} Conditions of Formation and Stability of Ammonium 
thisfCarbamate. C. Matianon and M. Frfsacques (Bull. Soc. 
been | chim., 1922, [iv], 31, 307—316).—A more detailed account of work 
© offalready published (A., 1920, ii, 250). W. G. 


Liquid Crystals of Calcium Phosphate. P. GAUBERT 
um, f(Compt. rend., 1922, 174, 1115—1117)—When the rhombohedra 
gew.fobtained by crushing calcite are ignited, they retain their shape 
or isfand if then they are submitted to the action of phosphoric acid 
out Fcertain optical phenomena are observed due to the formation of 
nble fliquid or soft crystals of calcium phosphate. These are described 


ired in detail. W. G. 
aa Action of Nitrogen on Mixtures of Barium Oxide and 


al Carbon at High Temperatures. Paut ASkeNnasy and FRITHJOF 
GruDE (Z. Elektrochem., 1922, 28, 130—151).—The rate of combin- 
ation of compressed mixtures of barium carbonate and wood charcoal 
or graphite with nitrogen has been investigated up to 1600°. It 
is shown that the reaction proceeds with a practicable velocity at 
1400°, and in fifteen minutes 60% of the barium has been converted 
into a mixture of cyanide and cyanamide when an excess of nitrogen 
is present. In agreement with Caro and in opposition to Ewan and 
21, #Napier, the primary reaction is the formation of barium carbide, 
um fand from this much cyanide is formed which then undergoes a 
ms §secondary reaction to form barium cyanamide. The formation 
ter fof cyanide at comparatively low temperatures (1300—1400°) reaches 
ms §4maximum of 65% in fifteen to thirty minutes, which is not increased 
.O, fat 1600°. With increasing temperature, the formation of the 
ate Ecyanamide rapidly increases. There is no evidence that a basic 
of {cyanide is first formed, nor is there any evidence of a sublimation 
bly fof barium cyanide at the lower temperatures. The reproducibility 
er- fof the combination of nitrogen is best achieved in the presence of 
an excess of carbon. When there is a shortage of carbon it is the 
cyanamide formation, and not that of the cyanide, which is effected. 

__ Blt is shown that the reaction proceeds more rapidly when compressed 
AL Bmaterials are used. Impurities in the carbon, such as silica or 
alumina, retard the reaction, whilst iron, in opposition to previous 
statements, accelerates it, but disturbs the reproducibility. A 
mixture of barium oxide and carbon takes up the onme amount of 
16*—2 
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nitrogen as an equivalent quantity of 55% barium carbide, and thefpress¥ 
relative amounts of barium cyanide and cyanamide formed are thejprodu 
same in both cases. A very long list of references on this subject,jsulphi 
with comments, precedes the paper. J. F. S. facid s 


e 
Electro-deposition of Lead from Mathers’s Perchlorate — 


Bath. I. Structure of the Deposit. W. E. HucuHEs (J }tate; 
Physical Chem., 1922, 26, 316—323)—The author has made a}not 
macroscopic and microscopic examination of the structure of lead} goct. 
deposited from Mathers’s perchlorate bath (U.S. Pat. 931944} aditi 
1909; A., 1911, ii, 113). The specimens were etched by using them prefer 
as anodes in the electrolysis of 30 c.c. of 30% perchloric acid in 
270 c.c. of water for various periods with a current density of 9—10 
amperes/sq. dem. and a voltage of 15. The etched surface wasffydr 
much worn, cindery, and dull and light grey in colour with nofAlum 
crystalline appearance. Where the outside surface of the lead was§47— 
directed toward the cathode during etching, a thin, skin-like sub. presst 
stance is formed, which after a while detaches itself and comes awayfind 1 
in flakes; no such action occurs when the inside surface is directed§4l(O} 
to the cathode. The term inside surface indicates the lead surfacefpyolut 
which was in contact with the cathode during the deposition. When}pvolw 
examined microscopically (125 diameters) the deposit is seen tofcnce 
consist of irregular cells with lustrous, slightly yellow walls. Thefare o 
interior of each cell appeared to be made up of a mosaic of smallfare at 
bright and dark particles. The author deduces from the observ-fit th 
ations that the structure of the lead is ordered, and not amorphous ;ferors 
the size of the grain is reduced by the colloid (peptone) contained infequal 
the bath and that the colloid separates from solution with the lead,fat th: 
not in any haphazard fashion, but in continuous layers in thefyerat 
deposit. requil 


Amalgams. III. Colloidal Copper Amalgam. C. Pasi ?. 
and HERMANN STEYER (Kolloid Z., 1922, 30, 215—228; cf. A, ae 
1919, ii, 69, 516).—Hydrosols of copper amalgam may be prepared x, t 
by (a) shaking copper hydrosol with mercury, (6) keeping copper a : 
hydrosol in contact with mercury without shaking, (c) mixing either}, lo 
red or blue copper hydrosol with mercury hydrosol. The prepar- So 
ations were all effected in an atmosphere of hydrogen, and the This. 
amalgam sols possess colours which differ markedly from those of oat 
the original copper sols. In the first preparation, sols of an amalgam fal 
represented by the formula CuHgo.9. may be obtained, in the second}, wl 
preparation the composition of the amalgam is given by the formula thicl 
CuHgp.3,, and in the third preparation, using the red copper Ww 
hydrosol, the amalgam has the composition CuHg,.;;. The copper... 
amalgam sols are less stable and more easily oxidised than the gold ti om 
amalgam hydrosols previously described (loc. cit.), and require 4 o 
larger concentration of protecting colloid (sodium lysalbate orf... 
sodium protalbate) to stabilise them than the corresponding gold hi 
amalgam sols. J. F.S. 


prepé 
Copper Sulphide. W. Giuup (Ber., 1922, 55, [B], 952— 


ace 
953).—The oxidation of copper sulphide by air at the atmospheritfliasp 
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d thefpressure proceeds rapidly in ammoniacal suspension with the 
e thefproduction of a mixture of sulphate and thiosulphate; cuprous 
jject,julphide is similarly but more slowly oxidised. In neutral or 
S. [acid solution, the change is slower and necessitates the use of com- 
pressed air at temperatures up to 160°; copper sulphate is formed. 
ratelin certain circumstances the sulphur is deposited in the elementary 
_ (WJ ktate; the chief conditions are that the copper solution should 
de afoot be precipitated completely, that the oxidation should be 
lead}fiected immediately, and that the solution should contain, in 
1944, I.ddition to ammonia, considerable amounts of dissolved salts, 
ry preferably ammonium compounds. H. W 

id in 


—l0] Mechanism of the Dehydration of Crystalline Aluminium 
wasfHydroxide and of the Adsorption of Water by the Resulting 
h nofAlumina. Lowernt H. Miican (J. Physical Chem., 1922, 26, 
_ Wasi47—255).—Crystalline aluminium hydroxide in air at atmospheric 
sub-fressure and humidity is not affected by temperatures below 145°, 
wayiind remains constant in composition as the normal hydroxide, 
ctedsA(OH),, up to this temperature. The decomposition and 
acefevolution of water commences just above 145°, and as far as the 
Vhenfevolution of the chemically combined water of the hydroxide is 
n tofconcerned, is practically complete at 200°. Slight irregularities 
Thefare observed in the drying curve between 145° and 196°, which 
mallfare attributed to the very slow rate at which equilibrium is reached 
erv-Iat these particular temperatures and the resultant experimental 
ous;ferors. All the water is not driven off at 200°, but an amount 
od infequal to about 8% of the original aluminium hydroxide is retained 
lead,iat this temperature, and is driven off slowly as the ignition tem- 
thefrerature is increased, very much higher temperatures being 
S. [required for complete dehydration. Above 200°, the curve has 
beds the general form of an adsorption curve, and the 8% of water, 
“4 [which is retained at 200°, appears to be practically adsorbed by 
wal the highly porous aluminium oxide. There is no evidence of the 
ppet existence of hydrates formed by step-wise dehydration. When 
therg’umina, produced by drying aluminium hydroxide at temperatures 
par. as low as 275°, is allowed to take up water, this water is simply 
the adsorbed, and does not recombine chemically with the alumina. 
ec off tis is established by the fact that the drying curve after “ rehydr- 
gam ation’ bears no resemblance to the original dehydration curve 
wal of aluminium hydroxide. The higher the ignition temperature 
nulag’’ Which alumina is prepared the smaller is the amount of water 
ppet which it is capable of adsorbing under a given set of conditions. 
per [With W. J. Meap.}—The original aluminium hydroxide, the 
gold alumina prepared by its ignition, and the alumina after “ rehydr- 
re aguon ’? have been subjected to an X-ray examination. It is 
a hhown that the X-ray pattern produced by the original crystalline 
zold iuminium hydroxide is identical with that of the mineral gibbsite, 
S. 


which is a definitely crystalline chemical compound. Alumina 
prepared by calcining the crystalline hydroxide at 325° gives no 
race of the hydroxide structure, neither is it similar to the mineral 
iaspore, Al,O;,H,O, nor to corundum, Al,O,. It shows a set of 
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lines which indicate a crystalline structure. The adsorption “| 
water does not alter its structure. Alumina prepared by calcin. 
ation at 600° shows a faint pattern similar to the preceding specimen, 
but the bulk of the material is probably amorphous. Whe 
calcination temperatures somewhat above 1000° are employed, 
the product gives a faint corundum pattern, and still higher tem. 
peratures increase the intensity of this pattern until it becomes 
that of pure corundum. J. F.S. 


Mechanism of the Reduction of Permanganate and i 
Physico-chemical Basis. I. Reaction between [Potassium] 
Permanganate and Formic Acid in Slightly Acid Solution. 
JosEF Houtiuta (Z. physikal. Chem., 1922, 101, 34—53).—The 
velocity of the reduction of potassium permanganate by formic 
acid in faintly acid solutions has been investigated at 22°, 25:1°, 
24°7°, and 15°3°. The results are discussed in connexion with 
previously published work of Schilov (A., 1903, ii, 720) and of 
Skrabal (A., 1905, ii, 17, 18; 1906, ii, 658), and it is shown that 
the reduction takes place in the following stages: (1) 2(Mn0O,'+ 
HCO,’=Mn0O,’"’+-H*+CO,) (measurably slow); (2) 2Mn0O,'’’+ 
8H*+5HCO,’=Mn0O,’+Mn(HCO,),”’+4H,O (instantaneous) ; 
(3) Mn(HCO,);’’=Mn**'+5HCO,’ (equilibrium); (4) 2Mn*’+ 
HCO,’=2Mn*"+H*°+CO, (more rapid than 1); (5) 2(2Mn*"+ 
4H,O=Mn**+Mn(OH),+4H") (immeasurably fast); (6) Mn0O,'+ 
4Mn**+8H*=5Mn***-++-4H,0 (immeasurably fast) ; (7) 2(Mn[OH],+ 
4H°=Mn****+4H,0) (equilibrium), and (8) 2Mn‘****+HCO,'= 
Mn**+H°+CO, (very slow) These partial equations give a total 
equation for the reaction which has the form 2MnO,'’+11H'+ 
5HCO,’=2Mn*"+5CO,+8H,0. The measured temperature co- 
efficient for 10° is 1°86. J. F.S. 


Mixed Crystal Formation in Ternary Systems containing 
Water, Ammonium Chloride, and Ferrous, Cobaltous, or 
Nickel Chloride. FREDERICK WILLIAM JEFFREY CLENDINNEY 
(T., 1922, 121, 801—805). 


Complex Nitrites of Nickel. V. Currica (Gazzetta, 1922, 
52, i, 210—215).—In consequence of the slight tendency to dis. 
sociate exhibited by nickel nitrite, the latter is able to form com: 
plexes, double nickel nitrites occupying a position between true 
complex compounds and double salts and possessing the constant 
co-ordination number of the former and the great mobility of 
the component simple ions in solution shown by the latter. Cryo- 
scopic measurements of aqueous solutions of nickel thallium nitrite, 
4TINO,,Ni(NO,)., give a molecular weight of 107—111, the cal- 
culated value being 1050; hence rather more than nine of the eleven 
simple ions are manifest in solution. Since thallium nitrite is} 
completely dissociated in the experimental conditions employed, 
the nickel nitrite is only partly dissociated. 

Owing to the markedly “imperfect ” nature of double nickel 
nitrites it is necessary, in the preparation of triple nickel nitrites, 
that the active masses of the component ions be high in order 
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that undissociated molecules of the complex may be formed and 
hat the solubility product may be exceeded. The failure of 
Przibylla (A., 1898, ii, 162; 1899, ii, 222) and of Reichard (A., 
1904, ii, 488, 741) to obtain triple nickel cadmium nitrites was 
probably due to neglect of this condition. The author has pre- 


4 pared nickel cadmium potassium nitrite, Ni(NO,)2,2Cd(NO,),,4KNOs, 


which is pale yellow; nickel cadmium thallium wmitrite, of 
analogous formula, which is brick red, and nickel cadmium ammo- 
nium nitrite, Ni(NO,),,Cd(NO,).,.2NH,NO,, which is pale flesh- 
coloured. These three compounds are profoundly disgregated by 
the dissociating action of water, the nickel and cadmium nitrites 


‘| undergoing only limited dissociation. 


Many of the triple nickel nitrites known may be represented 
by the general scheme for the double nickel nitrites, for example, 


|Ni(NO, ) tie Sr »Pb) | Niqvo, ) + |(NH, \,” the nickel in these 


exhibiting analogy to iron and cobalt. In the case of nickel 
cadmium potassium and nickel cadmium thallium nitrites, which 
do not correspond with this scheme, if the fundamental co-ordin- 
ating action capable of functioning in two concentric spheres is 
attributed to the nickel, it may be assumed that in the inner 
sphere are co-ordinated six nitrous residues in the same ion as 
occurs in the other nickel nitrites and that in the second sphere 
two whole cadmium nitrite molecules remain bound. This sup- 
position, expressed by the formula | Ni(NO,) foanyo O»)o]e? is in 
2 

accord with the similarity in colour between these compounds and 
the double and certain other triple nickel nitrites. 5: Se Es 


Complex Chlorides containing Gold. I. Pollard’s Am- 
monium Silver Auric Chloride. Horacz L. WELLS (Amer. 
J. Sci., 1922, 3, [v], (16), 257—259).—The triple chloride examined 
by Pollard (T., 1920, 117, 99) was investigated. It was found 


Ni that when solutions somewhat similar to the one recommended 


by Pollard were diluted with an equal volume or more of 1:1, 
or stronger, hydrochloric acid better products for analysis were ob- 


‘| tained. The results of analysis suggest the formula (NH,),Ag,Au,Cl,, 
J for the triple salt against (NH,),Ag,Au,Cl,, put forward by 


Pollard. The corresponding potassium salt could not be obtained, 
but a triple salt of cesium was prepared and is being investigated. 
Ww. = 


Complex Chlorides containing Gold. II. Czsium Triple 
Salts. Horace L. Wetis (Amer. J. Sci., 1922, 3, [v], 315— 


‘| 326).—Five new triple chlorides of cesium have been prepared. 


Cs,Ag,Au’”’,Clj5, very black, opaque, powder black. Cs,ZnAu’’’,Clyo, 
yellow (sometimes red), transparent, powder pale yellow. 
Cs,HgAu’’’,Cl,>, orange, transparent, powder yellow. Cs,CuAu’’’,Clyo, 
crystals black, powder pale brown. Cs,Au,’Au’’’,Cl,,, very black, 
opaque, powder black. These triple salts are apparently isomor- 
phous, an interesting case of isomorphous replacement of two 
univalent atoms by one bivalent atom. Cesium calcium auric 
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chloride could not be prepared. These cwsium triple salts do not 
correspond with the ammonium triple chloride (Wells, preceding 
abstract). In preparing these triple chlorides a large excess of czesium 
chloride over the theoretical quantity is desirable, but the solutions 
should be very dilute in respect to gold in order to avoid the deposi- 
tion of the sparingly soluble cesium auric chloride. Presence of 
concentrated hydrochloric acid is favourable. W. T. 


Mineralogical Chemistry. 


* Cristobalite in Basalt from Washington. Ear. V. SHannon 
(J. Washington Acad. Sci., 1922, 12, 195—196).—Minute, white 
crystals of cristobalite (SiO,) occur with plagioclase, magnetite, 
opal, etc., in the steam-cavities of basalt at Spokane; they have 
the form of cubo-octahedra. L. J. 8. 


Becquerelite, a New Radioactive Mineral. ALFrrep ScHorp 
(Compt. rend., 1922, 174, 1240—1242).—This mineral occurs as 
canary- to orange-yellow, crystalline crusts on pitchblende from 
the Kasolo mine, Katanga, Belgian Congo. Minute crystals are 


orthorhombic with perfect (001) and (110) cleavages. The acute } 


negative bisectrix emerges through (001). The mean of two analyses 
on material dried at 100° gave : 


UO. Fe,03. PbO. SiO,. SO. H,0. _ Total. 
86°51 0°54 5°25 0°83 1:01 5°82 99°96 
Needles of anglesite and crystals of curite (this vol., ii, 77) and 

soddite (this vol., ii, 451) are present; and microchemical 

tests of the canary-yellow material show only traces of lead. 

Deducting lead, etc., and adding water (4°21%) lost at 100°, the 

formula is deduced as UO,,2H,0. L. J. S. 


Sincosite, a New Mineral. Watpremar T. SCHALLER (J. 
Washington Acad. Sci., 1922, 12, 195).—This forms green, rect- 
angular plates, which are optically uniaxial (sometimes biaxial) 
and negative, in black carbonaceous shale near Sincos, Peru. 
Analysis : 

CaO. V0, P,O;. H,0O. Insol. Total. 
12:1 36°3 317 19°9 0°3 100°3 
gives the formula CaO,V,0,,P,0;,5H,O. Since the mineral belongs 
to the uranite group (autunite, torbernite, etc.), the “‘ equivalent 
valency”’ of quadrivalent vanadyl-vanadium with sexavalent 

uranic-uranium is suggested. L. J. S. 


Optical-crystallographic Properties of Calcium Oxalate 
Monohydrate. Epcaar T. WuHrErry (J. Washington Acad. Sci., 
1922, 12, 196—200).—The crystallographic and optical constants 
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hitherto determined for the mineral whewellite are tabulated, and 
the relation of the optical orientation to the various habits of the 
crystals is pointed out. Fragments of the mineral, crystals from 
plant tissues, and crystalline precipitates (prepared by boiling 
together solutions of the constituent ions) were examined micro- 
scopically. Refractive indices, « 1°490, 8 1°555, y 1°650. 

L. J. S. 


The Chemical Constitution of Felspars. Analysis of Two 
Microclines. M. E. Denaryer (Bull. Soc. chim. Belg., 1922, 31, 
131—147).—Theories of the constitution of complex silicates 
(W. and D. Asch, “ Die Silicate,” Berlin, 1911; P. Erculisse, 
“Classification chimique des silicates naturels,” Brussels, 1920; 
J. Jakob, A., 1920, ii, 754) are discussed, and an attempt is made 
to apply Werner’s co-ordination theory to the problem. Some 
formule based on the latter theory are given and a pseudo-phase 
rule diagram based on these is used to suggest the mutual relation- 
ship of quartz, orthose, plagioclases, micas, and spinels. The 
connexion between the views put forward by Jakob and by F. W. 
Clarke is briefly discussed. 

The analysis of two microclines (triclinic potash-soda felspars) 
is considered to indicate that they are built up of three separate 
components in solid solution, and a study of results of analyses 


carried out by other workers tends to confirm this view. 
H. J. E. 


Soddite, a New Radioactive Mineral. ALrrep ScHOEP 
(Compt. rend., 1922, 174, 1066—1067).—This forms with curite 
(A., 1922, ii, 77) fine-grained crystalline aggregates at Kasolo, 
Katanga, Belgian Congo. In veins in this material minute 
prismatic crystals were found which from their optical characters 
are orthorhombic. H 3—4, d!’ 4-627. Heated in a bulb-tube the 
mineral gives off water and oxygen and turns black, and it 
is infusible before the blow-pipe. The mean of several partial 
analyses is : 


SiO,. UO, FeO, 4H,0. 
7°83 85°33 0°40 6°23 
agreeing with the formula 12U0,,5Si0,,14H,O. L. J. 8. 


Ore Deposits and their Genesis in Relation to Geographical 
Distribution. A Lecture Delivered before the Chemical Society 
on December 8th, 1921. JoHN WALTER Grecory (T., 1922, 121, 
750—772). 


Meteoric Iron from Odessa, Ector Co., Texas. GEORGE 
P. Merritt (Amer. J. Sci., 1922, [v], 3, 335—337)—The much 
rusted fragment of 1120 grams as received was stated to be from 
a larger mass found near Odessa. The etched surface shows a 
coarse octahedral structure. Analysis by E. V. SHANNON gave: 
Fe. Ni. Co. Cu. Pt Cr Mn CC. P. S. Total. 
90°69 7:25 0-74 002 nil trace nil 0°35 0°23 0°03 99°31 
L. J.S. 
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Meteoric Irons from Alpine, Texas, and Signal Mountain, 
Lower California. Grorce P. Merritt (Proc. U.S. Nat. Mus, 
1922, 61, art. 4, 1—4).—A fragment of a mass, said to weigh two 


tons, from Alpine shows the finely granular structure of an ataxite,Ji 
and gave anal. I by J. E. Wuirrietp. A fragment from a mass, 


said to have been observed to fall at Signal Mountain several 
years ago, gave II. The medium octahedrite structure grades 
into a finely granular structure at the exterior of the mass, the 
latter structure having evidently resulted by the heating during 
flight through the earth’s atmosphere. 


Fe. Ni. Co. Cu. 8. P, C. Si. Total. 
I 93°60 562 043 0-016 0°012 0328 0:008 0-015 100-029 
II 91:47 786 060 0°015 0:002 0°041 — 07004 99-992 
A pallasite from Cold Bay, Alaska, is also briefly described. 
L. J.S. 


Analytical Chemistry. 


The Application of Conductometric Methods to Precipit- 
ation Analysis. I. M. Kouruorr (Z. anal. Chem., 1922, 61, 
171—180).—The author discusses the conditions necessary for 
obtaining good results by conductometric methods in precipitation 
analysis and details the possible sources of error under three head- 
ings: errors in the determination of the conductivity, errors due 
to the solubility of the precipitate being too great, and errors due 
to the composition of the precipitate not being constant. In the 
first case, the analysis is more exact the slower the rate of migration 
of the ions taking the place of those precipitated, whilst the end- 
point is sharper the greater the speed of the anion which is pre- 
cipitated and the greater the degree of dissociation of the salt. 
The speed of the ions present which take no part in the reaction is 
immaterial, but, as the presence of indifferent electrolytes decreases 
the accuracy of the method, they should be kept as low as possible 
and the reagent used for precipitation must be a strong electrolyte. 
The solubility of the precipitate must, at the most, not exceed a 
normality corresponding with one-twentieth of the normality of 
the solution from which it is produced. Errors may arise owing 
to the slow rate at which the precipitate forms or to adsorption 


of salts by the precipitate; the former may be overcome by the 
addition of alcohol to the solution. A. R. P. 


Estimation of Hydrogen-ion Concentration in Urine with 


Indicators. ApoLF SmBersTEIN (Biochem. Z., 1922, 128, 534— 
539).—The colorimetric estimation of the Py of coloured liquids 
like urine is simplified by removing the natural colouring matter 
by shaking with charcoal, for instance, ‘“‘ Carbo medic,” Merck. 
There is no change of P,, after this treatment of urine. H. K. 
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Reaction between Thiosulphuric and Nitrous Ions. P. 


Y FALCIOLA (Gazzetta, 1922, 52, i, 179—182).—If sodium thiosulphate, 


even in very dilute solution, is treated with dilute sodium or potass- 


ium nitrite solution and the liquid is then acidified with either an 


inorganic or organic acid or a salt, such as alum, giving an acid 
solution, more or less marked effervescence occurs and the solution 
assumes a yellow colour which, according to the amounts of the 
substances used, may at first be green or orange-brown. The 
reaction is equally sensitive in aqueous alcoholic solution and is 
shown distinctly by 0-0001N-sodium thiosulphate solution, which 
does not readily yield sulphur when treated with a mineral acid 
or give a coloration with ferric chloride. Only excessive propor- 
tions and concentrations of sulphurous acid prevent the reaction 
with traces of thiosulphate. The nitrous ion in presence of the 
nitric ion may be detected by means of the reaction (cf. Bodnar, 
A., 1914, ii, 67). rT. B. F. 


The Volumetric Estimation of Dithionates. A. FISCHER 
and W. CuassEn (Z. angew. Chem., 1922, 35, 198—199).—Sodium 
dithionate is not attacked by cold alkaline or neutral oxidising 
agents and but little in acid solution. On heating with acid, 
evolution of sulphur dioxide commences and oxidation follows. 
Attempts to devise a direct titration with an acid oxidising agent 
were unsuccessful either through loss of sulphur dioxide or through 
secondary reactions. A method was therefore adopted of distilling 
the sulphur dioxide into a known volume of an oxidising agent. 
Potassium permanganate and dichromate proving unsuitable, 
iodine solution was employed. The sodium dithionate is weighed 
into a flask, distilled hydrochloric acid free from chlorine added, 
and a stream of carbon dioxide passed through the apparatus. 
The flask is then heated and at the end of the reaction carbon 
dioxide is again pagsed through the apparatus. The results are in 
close agreement with those of gravimetric analysis. The method 
may be applied to mixtures of dithionates with other sulphur 
salts, most of which are decomposed by cold hydrochloric acid or 
oxidised by alkaline hydrogen peroxide. C. I. 


Estimation of Ammonia in Urine by: Schlesing's Bell- 
glass Method. W. Mestrezat and (Mute) M.-P. JANET 
(Bull. Soc. Chim. Biol., 1922, 4, 154—164).—Schleesing’s method 
is modified and used for the estimation of ammonia in urine. To 
20 c.c. of urine contained in a desiccator are added a few drops 
of sulphuric acid to dissolve any ammonium magnesium phosphate, 
and five drops of a 10% solution of mercuric cyanide to prevent 
bacterial decomposition of urea. Ten c.c. of 20% milk of lime are 
then added, after which a basin containing 10 c.c. of 0-1N-sulphuric 
acid is rapidly placed on a tripod in the desiccator and the latter 
closed. After remaining for three days at a room temperature of 
15—20°, the excess of acid is titrated. No appreciable quantity 
of ammonia is evolved from nitrogenous organic substances present 
in the urine. E.S. 
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The Estimation of Ammoniacal Nitrogen in Nitrogenous 
Organic Substances, and particularly in Proteins and their 
Products of Decomposition. J. FrorpEvaux (Compt. rend., 
1922, 174, 1238—1240).—To 15 ¢.c. of the solution under examin- 
ation 35 c.c. of 60% aqueous sodium hydroxide are added and air, 
carefully freed from ammonia, is bubbled through at the ordinary 
temperature at the rate of 150—200 bubbles per minute. The 
issuing air is passed through a known volume of standard acid. 
The acid is replaced from time to time and titrated. The ammonia 
absorbed is plotted against the time. The resulting curve consists 
of a line sharply inclined to the time axis and a line slightly inclined 
to the same axis, these being joined by a curved portion. The 
first line corresponds with ammoniacal nitrogen and the second 
line with ammoniacal nitrogen coming from the slow decomposition 
of protein or amino-acids. The curved portion is a combination 
of the two. The two lines are produced to meet and their junction 
represents the total ammoniacal nitrogen originally present as such 
in the sample. 


The Analysis of Liquid Nitrdgen Peroxide. A.SANFOURCHE 
(Bull. Soc. chim., 1922, [iv], 31, 316—319).—The sampling is done 
by means of a Durand washing flask, the central tube of which 
is drawn out to a fine orifice, the flask being kept immersed in ice. 

For the estimation of nitric acid in the sample, 10 c.c. of the 
liquid are measured out into a cylindrical gas-drying tube, which 
is then surrounded with ice, and air is bubbled through the liquid 
until the whole of the nitrogen peroxide has evaporated. The 
residual nitric acid, which should not evolve nitrous vapours when 
warmed by the hand, is diluted with water and titrated with 
N-sodium hydroxide. 

For the estimation of nitrogen peroxide and nitrous anhydride, 
a known volume of the sample is dissolved in 20 c.c. of concentrated 
sulphuric acid cooled in ice, and aliquot portions of the solution 
are titrated with N/10-permanganate, and analysed in a Lunge 
nitrometer, respectively. From these results it is possible to 
calculate the percentages of nitrogen peroxide and nitrous anhydride 
respectively in the sample. W. G. 


Estimation of Nitrates in Drinking Water by Mayrhofer’s 
Method. A. Reuss (Z. Unters. Nahr. Genussm., 1922, 43, 174— 
183).—The consumption of indigotin solution is considerably 
increased in the presence of sodium chloride, the reaction between 
small quantities of nitrates and the indigotin being facilitated by 
this substance. If only small quantities of nitrates and small 
quantities of chlorides are present in the water, it is advisable 
to add sufficient sodium chloride to bring the concentration up to 
1 gram per litre. The indigotin solution must then be standardised 
against a nitrate solution containing 1 gram of sodium chloride 
per litre. Mayrhofer’s tables can then be used. The indigotin 
solution must not have the slightest sediment or its titre will be 
variable. It is best filtered through asbestos without suction until 
no suspended particles are visible with a lens. The solution should 
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be added at a rate of 2—3 drops per second, the last drops being 
added at a somewhat slower rate. Care must be taken that the 
whole of the 5 c.c. of sulphuric acid actually reach the liquid in 
the flask. The acid used must be of the same composition as 
that used in standardising the indigotin solution which should be 


prepared as described by Lehmann in an appendix to the paper. 
H.C. R. 


The Estimation of Inorganic Phosphorus in Blood Plasma 
by Bell and Doisy’s Method. Burron A. Myers and MarIan 
(. SHevky (J. Lab. Clin. Med., 1921, 7, 176—180; cf. A., 1920, 
ii, 769).—Phosphorus was not recovered quantitatively from plasma 
by Bell and Doisy’s method, when added in known quantity. 
The only solution correctly measured was one which was weaker 
than the standard; all stronger than the standard showed con- 
siderable minus errors. This difficulty was obviated by using a 
series of standards of such strength that one might be chosen 
containing approximately 0-25 mg. per 100 c.c. more phosphorus 
than the unknown. A small series of estimations thus made gave 
an error ranging from 2:3 to 10% with an average of 58%. In 
many rabbit plasmas and some human plasmas larger amounts 
of molybdic acid and quinol solutions than prescribed in the 
original directions must be used to develop the proper colour. 
15 c.c. of molybdic acid and 3 ¢.c. of quinol for each 5 c.c. 


of plasma filtrate (1 : 5 dilution) are recommended. 
CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


Qualitative Reactions for Arsenic. I. M. Koriruorr (Pharm. 
Weekblad, 1922, 59, 334—350).—The reactions of Mayengon and 
Bergeret (this Journal, 1874, 1008; reduction to arsine and detec- 
tion with mercuric chloride paper), Bougault (reduction to free 
arsenic by use of hypophosphite), Bettendorf (reduction to arsenic, 
using stannous chloride), and Reinsch have been examined. The 
most suitable is the first, which under the conditions recommended 
will detect one-millionth of a gram (1 ».g.) in lec. Tol c.c. of 
the neutral solution are added 1 c.c. of 22% hydrochloric acid 
containing 1% of stannous chloride, and 0-1 gram of finely divided 
aluminium foil. The gas is led through cotton-wool on to a strip 
of paper 4 mm. wide prepared by saturating filter-paper in 5% 
aqueous mercuric chloride solution. After one hour the colour 
of the paper is examined. Antimony must be removed by treating 
the paper with hydrochloric acid or potassium iodide. 

Mercury salts interfere strongly, copper salts moderately; salts 
of other metals do not seriously affect the test. 

Bougault’s reaction will detect 2 mg. of arsenic per litre. Twoc.c. 
of the solution, admixed with 1 c.c. of the reagent, and 4 c.c. of 
strong hydrochloric acid, are heated in the water-bath for thirty 
minutes. A brown colour shows presence of arsenic. The solution 
may be filtered, a stain remaining on the paper. 8. I. L. 


Aluminium for the Arsenic Reaction. G. Romisn (Chem. 
Weekblad, 1922, 19, 177—179).—The author agrees with Kolthoff 


Sabre 
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(preceding abstract) that aluminium is to be preferred to zinc, 
which he had formerly recommended (Romijn, Pharm. Weekblad, 
1917, 54, 1216), in the Mayengon and Bergeret reaction. He details 
some improvements in the apparatus which allow of the detection 
of 0-5 w.g. of arsenic with a reaction time of two to five minutes, 
He suggests that in presence of formaldehyde hexamethylene. 
tetrarsine may be formed. 8. I. L. 


Estimation of Volatile Matter in a Coal. A. Diesszemonp 
(Rev. ind. min., 1921, 1, 451—456).—The essential analytical 
operations for estimating the volatile substances and ash of a coal 
by desiccation, distillation, and incineration are discussed. In the 
formula V=v/(100—c), where c=% ash, v=% volatile substances 
in the crude coal, and V = % volatile substances exclusive of the ash, 
calculations show that the percentage of V increases as the per. 
centage of ash increases and becemes infinite when the ash becomes 
100. A general investigation of the formula and of the errors 
usual in the procedures has led to the proposal of a simple formula 
expressing the content of volatile substances in a coal exclusive 
of the ash : V=[v—(c/n)]/(100—c), where n is a variable coefficient 
depending on the impurities. Numerous samples of coal are given, 
and it is suggested that the value n=10 be adopted as a sufficiently 
accurate approximation for most coals. CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


The Separation of Zinc by Means of Ammonium Phosphate. 
G. Lurr (Chem. Zeit., 1922, 46, 365—366).—Magnesium and man- 
ganese may be separated quantitatively from zinc by precipitation 
with ammonium phosphate in solutions containing at least one- 
fifth of their bulk of ammonia (d 0-923), whilst iron and aluminium 
may be precipitated as phosphates free from zine by addition of 
ammonium phosphate to the solution containing at least one-fifth 
of its bulk of glacial acetic acid. The zinc is recovered from the 
filtrate by rendering it neutral to litmus, in the first case with 
hydrochloric acid, and in the second case with ammonia. The 
separation of manganese and zinc must be carried out in an atmo- 
sphere of hydrogen to prevent precipitation of manganese dioxide. 
[Cf. J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1922, June. ] A. R. P. 


An Electro-volumetric Method for Lead. D. A. MacInnzs 
and Eric B. Townsrenp (J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1922, 14, 420— 
421).—The solution containing the lead as nitrate together with 
free nitric acid is electrolysed with a current of 13 amperes for 
thirty to forty-five minutes in a platinum dish, 9 cm. in diameter 
and roughened on the inside, which acts as anode whilst the cathode 
consists of a small platinum disk rotated at 600 revolutions per 
minute. The deposit is washed with cold water and dissolved in 
an excess of standard oxalic acid and 5 c.c. of nitric acid heated 
at 80°. The solution is rinsed into a beaker, a few c.c. of sulphuric 
acid are added, and the excess of oxalic acid is estimated by titration 
with permanganate. The results prove that the deposit consists 
entirely of lead dioxide with variable amounts of water, and that, 
contrary to previous statements, it contains no higher oxides. 
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The method described is more exact than that of weighing the 
deposit and calculating the lead by using an empirical factor, as 


the amount of water in the deposit varies with its weight. 
A. BR. FP. 


Red Coloration of Sodium Hypochlorite Solutions. TEALDI 
Mario (Boll. Chim. Farm., 1922, 61, 165—166).—Sodium hypo- 
chlorite prepared from chemically pure calcium hypochlorite and 
sodium hydrogen carbonate develops no red coloration, and the 
presence of manganese in the glass of the containing vessel neither 
induces the coloration nor enhances the intensity of solutions 
already reddened. If commercial reagents are used in its pre- 
paration the salt at once turns red, irrespective of the presence 
of manganese in the reaction vessel. The coloration is not modified 
by addition of an iron salt, but is destroyed by sodium thiosulphate. 
The conclusion is drawn that the red colour is due to salts of per- 


manganic acid derived from the manganese in the reagents used. 
7. &. F, 


Chemical Analysis with Membrane Filters. III. Their 
Application to Volumetric Analysis. GERHART JANDER (Z. 
anal. Chem., 1922, 61, 145—171).—Membrane filters are par- 
ticularly suited to volumetric work involving precipitation of 
a definite compound followed by solution of the precipitate and 
titration, owing to the ease with which the precipitate can be 
removed from the filter simply by spraying water over it. The 
estimation of calcium by precipitation and titration of the oxalate 
with permanganate, of manganese by precipitation of the sulphide 
followed by solution of the latter in standard acid and titration 
of the excess acid with alkali, and of chromic acid in the presence 
of other oxidising acids is described in detail. 

The estimation of manganese is carried out by treating the 
solution, 70 c.c., containing not more than about 0°25 gram of 
metal with 30 c.c. of 10% ammonium chloride solution, a few c.c. 
of ammonia and, after boiling, a large excess of freshly prepared 
ammonium sulphide solution. Boiling is continued for ten minutes 
to change the precipitate into the green modification, more 
ammonium sulphide is added, and the solution is cooled and filtered 
on a ‘‘ 30—60 second ’” membrane filter. The precipitate is washed 
first with water containing ammonium sulphide, then with neutral 
2°% sodium sulphate solution, rinsed off the filter with cold water, 
and dissolved in 60 c.c. of N/5-sulphuric acid. The solution is 
boiled to expel hydrogen sulphide, cooled, and titrated with N/5- 
sodium carbonate solution, using methyl-orange as indicator. 

The volumetric estimation of chromium as chromate in solutions 
containing other oxidising substances, for example, chlorates or 
bromates derived from the oxidation of tervalent chromium to 
the sexavalent form in alkaline solution by means of chlorine or 
bromine, is carried out as follows: the solution is just acidified 
with acetic acid, 20 c.c. of N-sodium acetate solution are added, 
and the chromic acid is precipitated from the boiling solution by 
the addition, drop by drop, of a slight excess of N/10-lead acetate 
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solution. After cooling, the precipitate is collected on a membrane 
filter, washed with cold water, rinsed back into the beaker, and 
dissolved in 100 c.c. of N-hydrochloric acid. An excess of 4 
standard solution of ferrous sulphate is added and the excess i; 
estimated by titration with potassium dichromate as —, 

. KR, P. 


The Estimation of Cobalt in Steel. Atois EDER (Chem. Zig, 
1922, 46, 430)—The method depends on the separation of the 
iron from a weakly acid sulphate solution by means of an emulsion 
of zinc oxide and precipitation of the cobalt in an aliquot part of 
the filtrate after acidification with hydrochloric acid by means offi 
an excess of a solution of nitroso-8-naphthol in 50% acetic acid, }ti 
followed by ignition of the precipitate mixed with oxalic acid to 
the oxide Co,0,, which is weighed. [Cf. J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1922,}5 
June. ] ' A. R. P. 


Detection and Estimation of Small Quantities of Nickel 
and Cobalt in Silicate Rocks. O. Hacxu (Chem. Ztg., 1922, 
46, 385—386).—A large quantity of the sample is digested with 
aqua regia, the filtered solution is evaporated to expel nitric acid, 
the residue digested with hydrochloric acid, the solution diluted 
with water, treated with hydrogen sulphide, filtered, and the 
filtrate made ammoniacal and saturated again with hydrogen 
sulphide. A large excess of 5% hydrochloric acid is added, the}? 
solution set aside until the precipitate has settled, and then filtered,§™ 
the precipitate being washed with dilute hydrochloric acid solution 
saturated with hydrogen sulphide. It is dissolved in aqua regia 
and the solution divided into two parts, one of which is tested for 
nickel by means of «-dimethylglyoxime in weakly ammoniacal 
tartaric acid solution, and the other for cobalt, after removing 
the trace of iron present by any suitable method, by Vogel’s thio- 
cyanate reaction or by means of nitroso-8-naphthol. The quanti- 
tative estimation of the metals is made in the same way, excepi 
that the sulphide precipitate after dissolving in aqua regia is freed 
from iron by triple precipitation of the solution with ammonia 
or by precipitation with barium carbonate. Nickel and cobalt 
are again precipitated as sulphides in the filtrate from the iron, 
the sulphides are ignited to oxides, and these reduced to and weighed by ft 
as metals. Either the nickel or the cobalt is then estimated and 
the other found by difference. In all cases, the insoluble residue 


for the presence of nickel and cobalt by dissolving it in hydro-fis a 
fluoric acid and testing the solution as described above. 
A. R. P. 


A Modified Reaction of Tin. Hans Heuer (Z. anal. Chem. 
1922, 61, 180—182).—The following modification of the iodide 
method for the detection of tin gives more trustworthy results 
than that recommended by Mazuir (A., 1920, ii, 197). One c.c.fby ] 
of the solution containing only a little hydrochloric acid is mixed§Age: 
with 0°5 c.c. of 5% potassium iodide solution and 0°5 c.c. of strong§Chen 
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sulphuric acid is introduced, by means of a pipette, below the 
surface of the liquid. If tin is present an immediate precipitate 
of yellow iodide forms at the surface between the two liquids. The 
recipitate dissolves readily on addition of hydrochloric acid and 
careful shaking. Arsenic and antimony interfere with the test. 

A. R. P. 


.| The Volumetric Estimation of Titanium Dioxide in Bauxite. 
H. J. Wroncw and V. L. Coanpratreya (Chem. News, 1922, 124, 
931—232).—0°3 Gram of the sample is dissolved by fusion with 
3 grams of potassium pyrosulphate and the fused mass is dissolved 
in hydrochloric acid. The solution is boiled with 0°15 gram of 
tin powder and 5 grams of ammonium chloride until all the tin 
has dissolved. Cold water is added to the liquid followed by 

150 c.c. of 4% mercuric chloride solution to destroy excess of 
stannous chloride (titanous chloride is not oxidised by mercuric 
chloride in the cold) and 5 c.c. of ferric chloride solution containing 
10 grams of iron per litre. The liquid is then titrated with potassium 
dichromate as usual. The iron is determined in a separate sample 
by reduction with stannous chloride followed by titration with 
the same dichromate solution. The difference in the two readings 
corresponds with the titanium dioxide present. A. R. P. 


Detection and Estimation of Vanadium in Steels. GEORGES 
Misson (Bull. Soc. chim. Belg., 1922, 31, 123—126).—A colori- 
metric method of estimating vanadium is described, for which con- 
siderable accuracy is claimed. The steel is dissolved in nitric 
aid, any organic matter oxidised by means of permanganate, 
and, after oxidising any precipitated oxide of manganese with a 
solution of sodium peroxide in dilute nitric acid, a further quantity 
of the latter reagent is added in order to produce the colour for 

i It is essential that all the reagents should be free 

Modifications are described which render the 

§method applicable to steels containing tungsten, chromium, and 
nickel. -H. J. E. 


Detection of Traces of Osmium by Means of Potassium 
Thiocyanate. Max Hirscu (Chem. Zig., 1922, 46, 390).—The 
metal to be tested for osmium is dissolved in fuming nitric acid or 
by fusion with sodium hydroxide and potassium nitrate or chlorate, 
followed by solution of the fused mass in water and acidification 
of the solution with nitric acid. In either case, the solution is 
distilled and the distillate collected in cold water. This solution 

"Is acidified, concentrated potassium thiocyanate solution added, 
and the whole shaken with ether or amyl alcohol. A blue colour 
in the ethereal layer indicates osmium. The colour is just per- 
teptible at a dilution of 1 part of osmium per million parts of 

7 polution. A. R. P. 


sults§ The Clarification of Solutions containing Reducing Sugars 
c.c.aby Basic Lead Acetate. The Effect of Different Deleading 
ixedfAgents. Duane T. Eneuis and Couk YEE Tsana (J. Amer. 
ronggChem. Soc., 1922, 44, 865—867).—The removal of excess of basic 
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lead acetate, used as a clarifying agent from solutions of dextrose 
or levulose results in the loss of sugar. Of the agents tried, 


namely, potassium oxalate, disodium hydrogen phosphate, potassiun 
sulphate, potassium sodium tartrate, and sodium carbonate, the 
least loss of sugar occurred when disodium phosphate was used. In 
general, the loss of levulose is much greater than that of dextrose. If 
the precipitate is washed, a much smaller loss is observed. W.G. 


Detection of Lactic Acid in Organic Liquids. F. D’ArBuztafi 


(Rend. accad. med.-fis. fiorentina ; Sperim., 1921, 75, 415—416).— 
Pittarelli’s method (A., 1921, ii, 418) is not specific, as the coloration 
is given by many other substances. Uffelmann’s reaction is 
preferred. CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


The Analysis of Solutions of Ammonium Citrate. C. §, 
Roprinson and Setma L. BanpEemaR (J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1922, 
14, 429—432)—The methods proposed for the determination of 
the ratio of ammonia to citric acid in ammonium citrate solutions 
have been examined and the results obtained are tabulated. The 
formaldehyde method invariably yields accurate results provided 
sufficient of the reagent is added to combine with all the ammonia 
and the addition of alkali is carried to the first permanent pink 
colour of the phenolphthalein. The only other method that gives 
accurate results is as follows: 50 c.c. of the solution are diluted 
to 500 c.c. and 10 c.c. trials are distilled with an excess of standard 
alkali to obtain the ammonia. The residue in the distillation 
flask is titrated with standard acid until the solution is distinctly 
acid to methyl-red; it is then boiled to expel carbon dioxide, a 
few drops of phenolphthalein are added, and the solution is titrated 
with standard alkali hydroxide until a permanent pink colour is 
obtained. The difference between the total alkali and acid used gives 
the amount of alkali used in neutralising the citric acid. A. R. P. 


Golodetz’s Reaction (The Benzoyl Peroxide Reaction). 
H. C. J. H. Guwissen (Rec. trav. chim., 1922, 41, 224—227).— 
Golodetz’s reaction (A., 1908, ii, 330) is not specific for benzoyl 
peroxide, but is given by all peroxides which, on treatment with 
concentrated sulphuric acid, yield phenolsulphonic acid. It may 
therefore be regarded as based on Hehner’s reaction. Liebermann’s 
test and Millon’s test for phenol apply equally to benzoyl peroxide 
under the conditions indicated for Golodetz’s reaction. A modifi- 
cation of Golodetz’s procedure is recommended, as the test is con- 
siderably more sensitive if the sulphuric acid is cooled to —20° 
instead of being gently heated; the tests for phenol are also clearer 
at the lower temperature. H. J. E. 


Indican Reactions for the Detection of Urine in Stains. 
GIUSEPPE JEMMA (Arch. Farm. sperim. Sci. aff., 1921, 32, 193— 
194).—Replacement of thymol by «-naphthol in the application 
of Jolles’s test (A., 1915, ii, 593, 655) to the detection of urine in 
stains (Latta, A., 1920, ii, 339) renders the reaction from two to 
four times more sensitive. The use of «-naphthol-p-sulphonic acid 
in this test leads, however, to unsatisfactory results. TT. H. P. 
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General and Physical Chemistry. 


Spectrum of Hydrogen. T. R. Merton and S. BaRratr 
(Bakerian Lecture, Phil. Trans., 1922, [A], 222, 369—400).—The 
wave-lengths of about 1200 lines in the secondary spectrum have 
been measured and classified into physically related groups accord- 
ing to the effects of the pressure of the gas, electrical excitation, 
and the presence of helium. This method of classification has been 
compared with the results of other investigators relating to the 
Stark and Zeeman effects and with the regularities observed by 
Fulcher. By means of a new method of measuring the widths 
of spectrum lines, it is shown that the secondary spectrum is due 


‘Jto hydrogen molecules. No evidence of the presence of secondary 


hydrogen has been found in the spectra of the sun. The effect of 
impurities and changes in the methods of electrical excitation on 
the relative intensities of the Balmer and secondary series is dis- 
cussed, and it is shown that the greater the purity of the hydrogen 
the more prominent the secondary spectrum. The light from 
different portions of the capillary of the discharge tube varies in 
character with the nature of the discharge. With a condenser 
and spark gap in the electrical circuit, a mixture containing hydrogen 
and helium gives the hydrogen line at the two ends of the tube. 
Mercury lines and the lines of the heavier elements appear in the 
middle of the tube. On cutting out the condenser, this unequal 
distribution slowly changes. A partial separation of the gases in 
the discharge tube would explain these phenomena and the observ- 
ation of Wood (cf. A., 1921, ii, 665) with long vacuum tubes, that 
the Balmer series are strongest in the middle of the tubes. 


W. E. G., 


Excitation of Gas-spectra during Chemical Reactions. 
F. HaBer and W. Ziscu (Z. Physik, 1922, 9, 302—326).—A con- 
tinuation of the work of Haber and Just (cf. A., 1911, ii, 954) on 
the emission of electrons in chemical reactions. The nature of 


ithe light. emitted from flames of sodium and mercury burning in 


the halogens is investigated. Sodium vapour, diluted by nitrogen, 
is burnt in chlorine, bromine, iodine, or oxygen, the concentrations 


-| being so adjusted that the temperature of the flame is maintained 
-[ below the limit at which temperature radiation becomes visible. 


With chlorine, a luminosity, greyish-green in appearance, is first 
observed at 350—360°. At higher temperatures, it becomes 
yellow, and at 473° is of sufficient intensity to make it possible 
to photograph the sodium doublet. The source of the D-line is 
the free sodium atom which is activated by collision with a freshly 
formed molecule, NaCl or NaCl,, which has not yet dissipated its 
energy of combination. It is considered that the conductivity 
and luminosity of the inner cone of the Bunsen flame are partly 
chemical in origin and this view is supported by the intense colour 
of the inner cone when an alkali metal is added to the flame. 
VOL. CXXII. ii. 17 
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Mercury, burnt under similar conditions, gives a green cone with 
a band showing maxima between 595 pp» and 300 pp, whereas the 
wave-length, corresponding with the heat of formation of mercuric 
chloride, is 546 pp. 

The conductivity of oxygen and potassium vapour at low pressures 
is considerable, so that electrically charged particles, possibly 
electrons, are liberated. New determinations of the vapour pressure 
of sodium vapour between 473° and 563° have been made. The 
relationship between light and electron emission during chemical 
reaction is discussed. In light emission, the excitation of the 
electron takes place from the normal state to the first quantum 
orbit, whereas in electron emission the electron is raised to an 
infinitely large orbit. W. E. G. 


Doublets in the Visible Spectrum. 8. Goupsmir (Arch. 
Neéerland, 1922, [iii], 6, 116—126).—Diverse empirical relationships 
have been found between the doublets in the visible spectrum. 
Sommerfeld gives Av=0-365 (Z—z)*; where Av is the breadth 
of the doublet in cm., Z is the nuclear charge or atomic number, 
and z is the number which indicates the “screening effect” of 
the electrons; Sommerfeld calls (2—z) the effective nuclear charge 
(Z.¢). From this equation he has deduced the effective nuclear 
charge from the L-doublets, the difference between this and the 
true nuclear charge gives the screening effect of the L-series, and 
the mean value 3-63 was obtained. It is here assumed that Z, 
has the same value at all points on the orbit of the electron, but 
whilst this may be true in the case of a circular orbit, it cannot 
hold when the orbit is an ellipse. Lithium gives a spectrum closely 
resembling that of hydrogen, the doublet 2 p being almost of the 
same magnitude. The present author investigated whether this 
doublet and as a result all the doublets in the spectra have 
not the same origin as that of hydrogen, that is, that they were 
due to relativity. This point of view is contradictory to the well- 
established theory of Sommerfeld concerning the origin of the 
spectral series, but the results obtained were in good agreement. 


The objections to this method of treatment are discussed. 
Ws 2 


The L-Series of the Elements Barium to Rubidium. D. 
CostER (Arch. Néerland, 1922, [iii], 6, 76—91).—-The author gives 
the wave-lengths and intensities of the L-series of these elements 
found by Hjalmar (A., 1921, ii, 145) and himself, using the method 
of Siegbahn. The values found differ somewhat from those found 
by Siegbahn. The results are discussed in detail on the basis of 
Bohr’s new theory (this vol., ii, 277). Ww. = 


Observations on the Rare Earths. XI. The Arc Spectrum 
of Yttrium. L. F. Ynrema and B. S. Hopkins (J. Opt. Soc. 
Amer., 1922, 6, 121—134).—A determination of the emission 
spectrum of yttrium. The yttrium material which contained 
0-:005% of holmium was obtained in the work on atomic weights 
at the University of Illinois. The spectrum, however, showed 
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that other rare earth elements, erbium and dysprosium, and also 
magnesium and silicon, were present in small amounts. The 
yttrium material has a few lines in common with the eurosamarium 
of Eder. A comparison is made with the values previously obtained 
by Eder. W. E. G. 


The L-Series of Lutecium and Ytterbium and the Identifi- 
cation of Celtium with the Element of Atomic Number 72. 
A. DAvUvILLIER (Compt. rend., 1922, 174, 1347—1349).—By a 
modification of his previous technique (cf. A., 1921, ii, 421, 475, 
669), the author has been able to make a detailed study of the 
L-series of lutecium and ytterbium in the form of their oxides. 
Twenty-six rays have been identified for lutecium, and the wave- 
lengths of these together with those for ytterbium are tabulated. 
In addition, the existence of some feeble lines indicated the presence 
of a trace of thulium. These lines were yz=1272-1; y,=1311-3; 
and ~,—1456-3. Further the existence of two very feeble lines, 
8,=1319-4 and «,—1561-8, show the existence of a trace of celtium 
and assign to it the atomic number 72. This element had been 
discovered in the same preparation by Urbain (A., 1911, ii, 115) 
by the appearance of a group of unknown lines in the are spectrum. 

~s 


The N-Series of Réntgen Spectra. V. DotnsSexK (Z. Physik, 
1922, 10, 129—136).—With the aid of the spectrograph of 
Siegbahn (Z. Physik, 1922, 9, 68), determinations have been made 
of the N-series of uranium, thorium, and bismuth. All these lines 
were severely tested, to eliminate the M lines of higher order, by 
absorption through different thicknesses of aluminium and black 
paper and by a comparison of the spectra reflected from different 
crystals. A scheme of the N lines of the gas niton (86) shows 
the presence of seven JN, five O, and three P levels in the atom. 
The various modes of transference of the electrons between these 
levels are also indicated. All the lines which have been found 
(A 8,594—2 13,255) agree with the theoretical expectations, and 
all possible lines, except that due to the transference between N, 
and O,, have been observed. The P,—P, and O,—O, doublets 
have been separated for the first time. The hardest lines of the 


N-spectra for the three metals follow the Moseley frequency relation. 
W. E. G. 


X-Ray Spectra. WittismM DvuANE and R. A. PatTrERsoNn 
(Proc. Nat. Acad. Sci., 1922, 8, 85—90).—In view of certain 
criticisms of their previous work, the measurements of the L-absorp- 
tion limits of platinum, gold, and bismuth (cf. A., 1920, ii, 407) 
have been repeated with increased accuracy. The absorption 
limits are found to possess somewhat shorter wave-lengths than 
the shortest emission lines associated with them. The authors 


_have also measured the absorption spectrum for the K-series of 


molybdenum, and there are considerable discrepancies between 

their measurements and those of Overn (Physical Rev., 1921, 17, 

350). . The ratio of the intensities of «, to «a is given as 1-97 as 
1i—3 
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compared with 2-00 predicted by Bohr. The ratio of the intensities 
of @ to y in the first order is 6-3, and in the second order is 5-46. 
W. E. G. 


A Chromophore Grouping of Atoms in Inorganic Triple 
Salts and a General Theory for the Cause of the Colours 
of Substances. Horace L. Weiits (Amer. J. Sci., 1922, [v], 
3, 417—422)—The author finds that complex salts containing 
the same metal in different states of valency are highly coloured, 
and he suggests that there is a constant exchange of electrons 
between the atoms of different valency and that this activity of 
electrons affects the passage of light, producing colours or opacity. 
An attempt is also made to extend this theory to explain the 
colours of substances in general by assuming spontaneous exchanges 
of electrons which affect the passage of light. W. T. 


The Labile Nature of the Halogen Atom in Organic Com- 
pounds. III. The Absorption Spectra of Bromomalonic 
Derivatives and Nitroparaffins, and their Bearing on the 
Question of an Oxygen-Halogen Linking. Hucu GRAHAM 
and ALEXANDER KILLEN MAcBETH (T., 1922, 121, 1109—1115). 


The Relationship between Chemi- and Photo-luminescence 
in Unsaturated Silicon Compounds. H. Kavursxy and H. 
ZOcHER (Z. Physik, 1922, 9, 267—284).—The compounds obtained 
by the action of acids on calcium silicide, for example, oxydisilin, 
silical hydroxide, and leucone (cf. A., 1921, ii, 505) have been 
further investigated. Chemiluminescence occurs when silicones, 
mixtures of oxydisilin, and silical hydroxide, are oxidised by 
chromic acid or potassium permanganate in acid solution. The 
colour of the silicones varies from pale yellow to deep red as the 
concentration of silical hydroxide increases, and the chemilumin- 
escence follows identical colour changes. Oxidisilin gives only 
a feeble green light, and the dark red silical hydroxide a dark red 
light. Similar changes in colour occur for mixtures of silical hydr- 
oxide and leucone, and the latter, a white substance, shows no 
chemiluminescence. The photochemical oxidation of oxydisilin 
with ethyl iodide and water by short wave-lengths of light is 
accompanied by the emission of light of long wave-length. The 
intensity of the photoluminescence is dependent on the silical 
hydroxide concentration, and the change is apparently auto- 
catalytic. Both chemi- and photo-luminescence are strengthened 
in liquid air, although the velocity of reaction is reduced. The 
substances in liquid air also exhibit phosphorescence with the same 
colour as that of the chemiluminescence. The emitted light is 
plane polarised. W. E. G. 


The Theory of Klein and Rosseland applied to Fluorescence, 
Photochemical Processes, and the Electron emission from 
Hot Substances. J. Franck (Z. Physik, 1922, 9, 259—266).— 
The theory proposed by Klein and Rosseland (cf. 1921, ii, 291) is 
extended to collisions between atoms and molecules. It is 
sought to determine the percentage of excited molecules which 
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undergo a change from the active into the normal condition after 
collision with a slow unexcited atom. The fluorescence of dilute 
iodine gas is shifted towards the red end of the spectrum by the 
addition of another gas. This result suggests that some of the 
excited molecules may transfer their rotation and vibration quanta 
to the colliding atoms without the emission of light. Observations 
of Wood and of the author on the resonance spectrum of the 
mercury line 2536-7 lead to the conclusion that the number of 
rayless transformations in the collision of excited atoms with slow 
moving atoms is not small compared with unity. In solids at 
high temperatures, the number of rayless quantum changes with 
liberation of electrons is large compared with the number of quantum 
changes taking place with the emission of light. W. E. G. 


Photocatalysis. II. The Photosynthesis of Nitrogen Com- 
pounds from ‘Nitrates and Carbon Dioxide. Epwarp 
CHARLES CyriL Baty, Istpor Morris HerLBrRon, and DONALD 
Pryce Hupson (T., 1922, 121, 1078—1088). 


Photochemical Activity of the Triphenylmethanesul- 
phonic Acids. Epwarp O. Hotmss, jun. (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 
1922, 44, 1002—1008).—Solutions of magenta, malachite-green, 
methyl-violet, and crystal-violet which have been decolorised by 
sulphur dioxide when exposed to ultra-violet light of wave-length 
between 2200 A.U. and 3300 A.U. develop their original colours. 
Comparison of the absorption spectra of the original dyes and 
those which had regained the colour showed that the regained 
colour is due to the original dye, since the absorption spectrum 
is the same in both cases. It is shown that the reaction with 
sulphurous acid is reversible and consists of a decolorising action 
and a colorising action, the latter of which is photochemical. The 
large quanta of energy supplied by the ultra-violet light cause 
the photochemical action to increase and consequently a dis- 
placement of the position of equilibrium occurs. The equilibrium 


position can also be displaced by chemical and thermal means. 
be HS 


A Determination of the Number of a-Particles per Second 
Emitted by Thorium-C of known ;-Ray Activity. ALLEN 
G. SHENSTONE and Herman Scutunpt (Phil. Mag., 1922, [vi], 
43, 1038—1047).—A direct comparison is made between the 
number of «-particles and the y-ray activities of radium-C and 
thorium-C. «-Particles of ranges 8-6 cm. (thorium-C’)) and 6-96 cm. 
(radium-C) were counted by the wheel method devised by Ruther- 
ford, and accurate y-ray measurements were made at the same 
time as the counts. The ratio «Th-C/«Ra-C for equal y-ray 
activities is not independent of the thickness of the wall of the 
y-ray electroscope. Values of this ratio have been determined for 
thicknesses of lead ranging from 3-3 to 14:3 mm. For 3-3 mm., 
the ratio = 0-75. The y-ray activities of thorium-C, radium-C, 
and a radium standard are given for the same range of thicknesses 
of lead. W. E. G. 
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The Interpretation of 8-Ray and y-Ray Spectra. C. D. 
Exuts (Proc. Camb. Phil. Soc., 1922, 24, 121—128).—The researches 
of Rutherford and Chadwick have shown that the ®-rays from a 
radioactive atom may be separated into a general and a magnetic 
line spectrum. The latter (cf. this vol., ii, 339) may be accounted 
for, if the y-rays are the primary phenomena in the disintegration 
of the atom. The details of five different B-ray spectra (radium-B, 
radium-C, radium-D, thorium-B, thorium-D) lend support to this 
theory. The y-rays are emitted during the movement of an 
electron from one stationary state in the nucleus to another. Some 
of these rays are absorbed in the electronic structure of the same 
atom and eject electrons with characteristic energies from the 
K, L, and M levels. When an electron arrives in a stationary 
state, in which it is not permanently stable, it is ejected from the 
nucleus. This electron, which has a variable kinetic energy, gives 
rise to the continuous or general spectrum. The numerical results 
obtained in this paper do not support the theory of Meitner (this 
vol., ii, 416), which affirms that the emission of a {-particle is the 
primary phenomenon in the disintegration of the atom. 


W. E. G. 


The Chemical Action of Penetrating Radium Rays. XIII. 
The Velocity of Formation and Equilibrium of Hydrogen 
Peroxide. Anton Kattan (Monatsh., 1921, 42, 387—398).— 
It is known that penetrating radium rays accelerate both the 
formation and decomposition of hydrogen peroxide (cf. A., 1912, 
ii, 10). Experiments have now been made to determine the 
equilibrium concentration of hydrogen peroxide in neutral solution 
and in solutions of varying degrees of acidity, since the stability 
of hydrogen peroxide is known to depend on the hydrogen-ion 
concentration. Experiments were made using the same samples 
of radium as in the previous work, at temperatures from 6° to 13°, 
No difference was found between Merck’s perhydrol and ordinary 
hydrogen peroxide. At equilibrium the concentration of hydrogen 
peroxide, in gram equivalents per litre, was 0-005 and 0-001 when 
the hydrogen-ion concentration was 0-5 and 0-008 gram-ion per 
litre, respectively, whilst in neutral solution the equilibrium con- 
centration was only 0-0006. Impurities present in ordinary dis- 
tilled water lowered the equilibrium concentration in acid solution. 
The reaction velocity in either direction agrees with the equation 
k=1/t log a—b/a—b—y, where b is the concentration at equilibrium, 
a the original concentration and a—y the concentration after time ¢. 
The values of k fovnd at hydrogen-ion concentrations 10~’, 0-008, 
and 0-5 were 7 x 10-8, 0-7 x 10°3, and 0-14 x 10-3, respectively. The 
higher equilibrium concentration in acid solutions than in neutral 
solutions is due mainly to the retardation of decomposition of 
hydrogen peroxide in acid solution. It is calculated that for each 
primary £-particle, in neutral solution 3-10? and in acid solutions 
from 0-1 to 1-0N, 6-10% molecules of hydrogen peroxide are formed 
per second. A discrepancy between the velocity of formation 
found now and in 1911—1912 (loc. cit.) is discussed at length; 
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it may be due to physical changes in the glass apparatus brought 
about by prolonged exposure to radium rays. 

The number of molecules of hydrogen peroxide formed is of the 
same order as the number of ion pairs from the total absorbed 
rays. This supports the view that there is a relation between 
ionisation and chemical action for 8- and y-rays as well as for 
wrays. On the other hand, the ratio of hydrogen peroxide mole- 
cules decomposed to number of ion pairs is 1500:1 and the 
mechanism of decomposition appears to be different from that of 
formation. Some experiments on the decomposition of hydrogen 
peroxide in the light of a quartz mercury vapour lamp are also 
recorded. The velocity coefficient is much greater than with 
radium rays. E. H. R. 


Electrical Charges of Colloidal Particles and Anomalous 
Osmosis. II. Influence of the Radius of the Ion. Jacquss 
LorB (J. gen. Physiol., 1922, 4, 621—627; cf. this vol., ii, 354).— 
The rate of transport of water and the potential difference across 
a collodion-gelatin membrane separating solutions of the chlorides 
of potassium, sodium, and lithium from pure water, when the Py 
is on the acid side of the isoelectric point of gelatin, vary inversely 
with the radius of the kations. At P, 3-0 the influence of the 
three salts on the potential difference between the liquid and the 
membrane inside the pores of the gelatin is identical. The 
influence of the three salts on the potential difference across the 
membrane varies inversely as the relative mobilities of the kations, 
which suggests that this influence may be due to a diffusion potential. 

C. R. H. 


Effect of Hydrogen Pressure on the Electromotive Force 
of aHydrogen-Calomel Cell. I. Wiix1am R. HarnswortuH and 
Duncan A. MacInnss (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 1021—1032).— 
The effect of pressure of hydrogen on the cell H,|HCl(0-1N)HgCl|Hg 
has been investigated at 25° for pressures up to 400 atmospheres, 
and the change of #.M.F. by pressure calculated. The thermo- 
dynamic theory of the change of #.M.F. has been investigated 
and the expression AH=0-02958 log p+-6-56 x 10°§(p—1)+3-7 x 
101°(p2—1) obtained for the change of #.M.F. The calculated 
and the observed values have been compared and are as 
follows: 50 atmos. AH=0-0504 volt (0-0506), 100 atmos. AF= 
00594 (0-0598), 200 atmos. AH=0-0688 (0-0694), 300 atmos. 
AE=0-0745 (0-0753), and 400 atmos. AH=0-0787 (0-0797). The 
values in brackets are the calculated values. The values indicate 
that the thermodynamic theory as developed does not quite repre- 
sent the measurements at higher pressures. This is probably due 
to the solubility of hydrogen, and it would appear that a correction 
to account for the solubility must be introduced. J. F.S. 


Carbon Monoxide—Oxygen Cell with Glass as Electrolyte. 
Hartmut KAtuMANN (Z. Llektrochem., 1922, 28, 81—85).—The 
E.M.F. of cells containing mixtures of carbon monoxide, carbon 
dioxide, and oxygen on one side of a glass wall and air on the other 
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side has been determined at 717° under various pressures from 
920—800 mm. It is shown that the #.M.F. for such a cell is 


expressed by the equation E=1-118—0-0707 log poo, [poo - P02 - ~ The 


experimental values agree with the values calculated by the equation 
to within 0-9%. J. F.S. 


Use of Phthalate Solutions for Hydrogen Electrode 
Standards. Earte T. Oakes and Henry M. Satisspury (J. 
Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 948—951).—The proposal recently 
made to replace the calomel electrode as a standard of H.M.F, 
measurement by a hydrogen electrode made up in alkaline solutions 
of phthalates has been investigated; and it is. found that when 
such a phthalate solution, of Py value 6-0 as measured by indicators, 
is measured against a calomel electrode, the E.M.F. slowly drifts 
in forty-eight and a half hours from about 0°57 to 0°66, that is, 
to a Py value of 7°01. This change in the Py value was confirmed 
by indicators. It is held that the change in the Py value is due 
to a change in the phthalate itself, probably a reduction, and not 
to reduction of impurities, for the purification had been such as 
to exclude the large quantities of impurities necessary to bring 
about the observed change. If impurities are responsible for the 
change in #.M.F. their action must be that of catalysts reducing 
the phthalate. Hence, unless specially pure, phthalate solutions 
are unsuitable as standards for measuring hydrogen-ion concen- 
trations. J.F.S. 


Instability of Phthalate Potentials. Wm. MANSFIELD CLARK 
(J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 1072—1073; cf. preceding abstract). 
—The author has re-examined some phthalate hydrogen electrodes 
over a period of twenty-four hours and has been unable to find a 
drift of more than 1°0 millivolt, and in the last fifteen hours of the 
observation the drift was less than 0°00005 volt. There was also 
no change in the Sérensen value. The author is therefore unable 
to explain the very large changes observed by Oakes and Salisbury 
(loc. cit.). J.F.S. 


New Conceptions of Electrolytes. III. The Hydration 
of the Hydrogen Ion. Ertina ScureEInEeR (Z. anorg. Chem., 
1922, 121, 321—334; cf. A., 1921, ii, 425, 498)—The author 
measured the #.M.F. of the hydrogen ion in 0:001, 0°002, and 0:005 
molar hydrochloric acid in potassium chloride solutions the con- 
centration of which varied from 0°001 to 3°0 molar. The quin- 
hydrone electrode was employed (cf. Biilmann, A., 1921, ii, 372). 
These measurements do not give the concentration of hydrogen 
ions, but the activity of these ions which is associated only with 
the non-hydrated ions. The author has given the method of calcul- 
ation in a previous communication (A., 1921, ii, 425). The results 
obtained were fairly constant and showed that 8—9 molecules of 
water are on an average associated with each hydrogen ion, a 
result in good agreement with that found by Bjerrum (Z. anorg. 
Chem., 1920, 109, 275). W 
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Electrochemical Oxidation of Organic Compounds. 
Erich Mutuuer (Z. Elektrochem., 1922, 28, 101—106).—A theo- 
retical paper in which the author discusses the views put forward 
by Fichter (this vol., ii, 23) and makes his own views clear. It is 
shown that the assertion of Fichter, that his views on electro- 
chemical oxidation and those of the author are in agreement, is 
not true. Whilst the author assumes the discharge of anions, 
Fichter supports the view of a primary formation of oxygen and 
the accompanying purely chemical oxidation. Fichter assumes 
the intermediate formation of peroxides or peracids, the method 
of formation and decomposition of which is not explained, and 
consequently furnishes nothing toward the explanation of electro- 
chemical processes. Such per-compounds may be prepared chemic- 
ally, but their decomposition is to some extent different from what 
would be expected from the view that they are formed at the anode 
and from the products of electrolysis. The author accepts the 
formation of intermediate hydroxy-compounds, formed by the 
discharge of anions, which decompose in a manner in keeping with 
facts, and present a mechanism for both the chemical and electro- 
chemical oxidation. The view of Fichter that the substitution of 
discharge processes at the anode by purely chemical oxidations 
contributes to the understanding of the course of electrolytic 
oxidations is incorrect. J. F.S. 


Magnetic Properties and Atomic Structure. B. CABRERA 
(Anal. Fis. Quim., 1922, 20, 92—97).—A theoretical discussion of 
the relation between magnetic properties and atomic structure in 
the metals of the iron group. It is suggested that the N-electrons 
may be divided into two concentric subdivisions, the more super- 
ficial, N,, being the valency electrons and those beneath, N,, 
those with which magnetic properties are associated. It is sup- 
posed that the relation between magnetic moment and the number 
of N, electrons is periodic. The magnetic moment reaches a 
maximum for bivalent magnanese and tervalent iron with five 
N,-electrons and diminishes to zero with increasing number of 
N,-electrons. G. W. R. 


Magnetism and Atomic Structure. II. The Constitution 
of the Hydrogen-Palladium System and other Similar 
Systems. A. E. Oxtey (Proc. Roy. Soc., 1922, [A], 101, 264— 
279; cf. A., 1921, ii, 82)—The specific magnetic susceptibility of 
palladium black, the value of which is +-64°6 x 10’, is considerably 
reduced by occluded hydrogen, the greatest reduction observed 
being about 75% to +14°7x10-? when great care was taken to 
prevent loss of hydrogen after charging. The specific susceptibility 
gradually returns to its original value as the occluded hydrogen 
escapes. If the occluded hydrogen were in the atomic state, it 
would be expected to increase the specific susceptibility. On the 
other hand, molecular hydrogen, liquid or gaseous, being dia- 
magnetic, should reduce the specific susceptibility by a calculable 
amount. The maximum reduction on this assumption would be 


0'19x10-7, an amount insufficient to account for the observed 
17* 
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reduction. The experimental results may be accounted for on the 
assumption that a loose compound is formed, possibly having the 
composition Pd,H. That the presence of such a loose compound 
should lower the magnetic susceptibility is not surprising when it 
is remembered that the carbonyls of iron and of nickel are both 
diamagnetic. It is noteworthy that a loose compound of the 
composition PdH would form a system of two nuclei with an 
electronic system resembling that of silver, the atomic number of 
which exceeds that of palladium by one. Such a system would 
be expected to have a magnetic susceptibility very nearly equal 
to that of silver, —1°8x10. If half the palladium atoms were 
in this form, its susceptibility would be reduced by about 50%. 
The difference between the occluding powers of amorphous and 
crystalline palladium is discussed. The slow diffusion of hydrogen 
into crystalline palladium can be understood when its face-centred 
cubic lattice is taken into account. 

When manganese is fused in an atmosphere of hydrogen, or is 
deposited electrolytically, it becomes ferromagnetic with a specific 
susceptibility -+-2000 x 10-6, its normal value being +11:0x 10°. 
It may be supposed that the presence of hydrogen produces with 
the manganese, atomic number 25, a certain number of electron 
systems similar to that of iron, atomic number 26, and that these 
are the cause of the observed ferromagnetic properties. This 
suggestion is discussed in connexion with the Lewis-Langmuir 
theory. K. H. R. 


Determination of High Temperatures by Effusion of Gases. 
Youet Yamacucui (J. Chem. Soc. Japan, 1922, 43, 1—21).—The 
author has studied the relations between pressure and temperature 
on the passage of a gas through a capillary tube of quartz. (1) The 
increase of pressure necessary to pass the same quantity of air 
through a quartz capillary tube at various temperatures was 
investigated. A linear relation, log p=a log 7'+b, holds between 
the pressure (p) and the absolute temperature (7') within the range 
17° to 1205°. This, however, cannot be applied to the measure- 
ment of temperature, owing to the complexity of the apparatus 
necessary, and the difficulty of regulating the pressure. (2) Using 
the same capillary, the relation between the effiuent velocity of the 
transpired air and its temperature has been investigated, no 
simple linear relation being found for the temperature interval 
20°5° to 1046°. (3) The relation was investigated between temper- 
ature and the effluent velocity of air as measured by its effusion 
through a small hole in the round bottom of a quartz tube. A 
linear relation, t=a+b\/7’, holds between the effluent time (t) 
and the absolute temperature (7') of the tube heated by an electric 
furnace at temperatures from 17° to 1125° which can be applied to 
the measurement of high temperatures. K 


Considerations on Cooling and Heating Curves. R. ARIANO 
(Gazzetta, 1922, 52, i, 246—261).—The author considers the courses 
followed normally, that is, when no transformation occurs, during 
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cooling or heating, by: (1) the temperature-time curve, and 
(2) the curve representing the difference between the temperature 
of the substance examined, 7', and. that of a second substance, 
chosen for comparison, 7',, as a function of the latter temperature, 
T—T =f (7). 

As regards the temperature-time curve, it is first shown theo- 
retically that Newton’s law expresses, without appreciable error, 
the transference of heat between furnace and sample in the case 
of the cooling of metallic samples of small dimensions. Analogous 
reasoning applies in the case of heating curves. Cooling curves are 
exponential in form and are defined by equations of the type 
T=k-+ Ae~/Pe, whilst heating curves are probably represented by 
equations of the form T=k-+- Ae~“/?e+-f(6), 6 being the time, a the 
product of the coefficient of external thermal conductivity and the 
surface, P the weight of the sample, and c its mean specific heat. 
The results of cooling and heating experiments with silver show 
that A in the former of the two above equations is sensibly identical 
with the temperature at the beginning of the cooling (¢,), & being 
consequently nearly zero in magnitude. 

As regards the differential curve, 7}—7',=—/(7'), it is shown 
theoretically and confirmed experimentally that, if the sample 
chosen for comparison undergoes no transformation in the interval 
of temperature chosen, this curve exhibits a maximum almost at 
the beginning of the cooling. In order that the normal course of 
the curve may be as nearly rectilinear as possible, the specific heats 
of the two samples and their mode of variation with temperature 
should be almost coincident; the same should hold for the values 
of the ratio, weight : surface, for the coefficients of linear expansion 
and their variation with temperature, and for the coefficients of 
external conductivity. 7. a 2 


Revision of the Entropies of the Elements. Gipert N- 
Lewis and W. M. Latimer (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 
1008—1017).—A theoretical paper in which on the basis of new 
determinations of the specific heats of many elements the entropy 
has been recalculated. By means of the equation S=3/2R log,W+- 
25°70 the entropies of nitrogen, oxygen, fluorine, sodium, chlorine, 
potassium, calcium, zinc, bromine, cadmium, iodine, cesium, and 
mercury have been calculated in the state of monatomic gas. In 
four cases where the experimental values are of sufficient accuracy 
a comparison is made between the experimental values and the 
calculated values for 25° and 1 atmos. The following are recorded 
where the values in brackets are those calculated: helium 29:2 
(29°8), argon 36:4 (36°7), cadmium 40°0 (39°8), and mercury 41°3 
(41°5). A table of entropies at 1 atm. and 25° has been drawn up 
and is appended to the paper. J.F.S. 


Electrically Heated Apparatus for the Determination of 
Melting Points. Uyrenpocaart, jun. (Chem. Zig., 1922, 46, 
493).—The apparatus consists of a circular glass tube at the bottom 
of which a platinum resistance is placed; it is filled with water, 
glycerol, or sulphuric acid (d 1°84). The liquid, warmed by the 

17*—2 
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platinum resistance, rises uniformly in the two limbs and the 
currents, joining at the top, pass down a central tube which con- 
tains the thermometer and substance, with a kind of whirlpool 
motion. For temperatures up to 75°, an ordinary 4-volt accumu- 
lator is sufficiently powerful, but for higher temperatures it is 
preferable to use the lighting current with a suitable resistance in 
the circuit. H. W. 


Binary Liquid Mixtures. GrruarpD C. Scumipt (Z. physikal. 
Chem., 1922,101, 286—291).—An answer to the criticisms of Faust 
(this vol., ii, 423), Cassel (this vol., ii, 424), and Schulze (this vol., 
ii, 424) on the views expressed by the author in connexion with 
Dolezalek’s theory of binary liquid mixtures (this vol., ii, 119). 

J. F.S. 


Heat of Vaporisation and the Difference, m’-m, of the 
Specific Heats at the State of Saturation for Argon, Oxygen, 
Nitrogen, and Hydrogen. E. Marutas, C. A. CROMMELIN, and 
H. KaMeritincH OnNES (Compt. rend., 1922, 174, 1395—1397; 
cf. A., 1921, ii, 256)—A mathematical paper in which formule are 
given for the four gases by means of which it is possible to calculate 
the latent heat and hence the reduced heat of vaporisation, and 
also the difference between the specific heats of the saturated 
vapour and the saturated liquid. 


The Vapour Pressure of Hydrogen and New Thermo- 
metric determinations in the Domain of Liquid Hydrogen. 
J. Patactos Martinez and H. KaAMERLINGH ONNEs (Arch. Neéer- 
land, 1922, [iii], 6, 31—39).—Cath and Onnes (A., 1918, ii, 218) 
could not explain the disagreement of their results for the vapour 
pressure of hydrogen in the neighbourhood of its boiling point 
with the values found by Keesom and Onnes. The former authors 
determined the temperatures directly by means of a helium thermo- 
meter, whilst the latter employed a platinum resistance thermo- 
meter, the values obtained being reduced to the hydrogen and 
helium thermometers by Onnes and Holst. The present authors 
redetermined these measurements between the absolute temperatures 
14°10° and 20°63°, particular attention being directed to the boiling 
point of hydrogen, an important point on the temperature scale. 
The boiling point was found to be 20°35°, a value agreeing with 
that found by Keesom and Onnes; for points immediately below 
the boiling point the results agreed with those of Cath and Onnes. 
All the results are given in a table. The calibration of platinum 
thermometers is also described. WwW. oe 


The Distillation of Greatly Frothing Liquids. KLANHARDT 
(Chem. Ztg., 1922, 46, 493)—The difficulty in effecting the dis- 
tillation of foaming liquids, such as aqueous solutions of soap or 
saponins, can be easily overcome by passing a current of com- 
pressed gas (such as carbon dioxide) over the surface of the liquid. 
A suitable apparatus for the introduction of the gas is a tube termin- 
ating in a ball of 2 cm. diameter in which three series of holes about 
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1 mm. in diameter are blown. Distillations with steam can also 
be smoothly effected in this manner. H. W. 


Maintenance of the Adiabatic Condition in Calorimetry. 
FREDERICK Barry (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 899—937; 
cf. A., 1920, ii, 734)——An extensive series of measurements is 
described, which were undertaken to establish a standard of accuracy 
for the calorimetry of slow processes. It is shown that to attain 
the accuracy defined by the loss or gain of 0°5 gram-calorie in ten 
hours, the following precautions are necessary and sufficient. A 
closed calorimetric system must be used which allows no measurable 
evaporation into the insulating air gaps, and these gaps must be 
dry. The outer environment must be thermostatically controlled, 
whenever there are conducting parts which pass directly from the 
calorimeter to the surrounding air, with a precision characteristic 
of the system employed. This is about --0°2° when encased 
mercury thermometers are used. It is always advisable to keep 
the environmental temperature close to the calorimetric within the 
characteristic range of negligible direct leakage; and it is necessary 
to correct for fluctuation beyond this range. For this control, a 
constant temperature chamber is essential. A convenient structure 
for this purpose is described. With the usual system of about 
1000 cal. heat capacity the air gaps should not be less than 
40 mm. wide and there is no advantage in larger gaps. With a 
40 mm. gap, when the temperature fluctuates within -+-0°01° and 
the environment within 0°2° of the calorimetric temperature, the 
system is practically adiabatic within the error defined above, the 
total leakage being little more than three times that of a perfect 
vacuum gap. The leakage rate in such systems is the same in 
both directions and for heads below 0°1° is proportional to the 
head. Corrections for imperfect adiabaticity due to bath fluctuation 
may be made on this basis, since transmission lag has no measur- 
able effect on the leakage. A calorimeter based on the above- 
named conditions is described. With this calorimeter, the initial 
conditions are perfectly adiabatic; and the total calorimetric lag 
for the temperature changes characteristic of long-continued oper- 
ations is negligible. It is permissible and advantageous to stir the 
closed system reciprocally. In the system described, this may be 
done without significant loss of heat. The heat of stirring is de- 
veloped identically in different assemblages and at the same rate 
for any one speed, whether stirring is intermittent or continuous. 
It may vary at low speeds with the fourth and higher powers of 
the speed. The continuous stirring necessary to ensure mixture in 
chemically reacting systems is productive of negligible error; and 
similar stirring at low speeds throughout determinations is shown 
to be practicable, although in very protracted operations inter- 
mittent stirring is better. Strictly uniform speeds are necessary 
for long, continuous stirring, but not for intermittent stirring, nor 
for continuous stirring during mixture if the approximate rates of 
heat production under different speeds be known for the system 
used. The open calorimeter is unavailable in protracted calori- 
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metry, since, even with an initially dry gap, evaporation leakage 
is inconstant as the result of uncontrollable variability in prior 
conditions. This is due in great part to the condensation of water 
vapour in the air gap on the walls of the calorimeter, which occurs 
on clean as well as on dirty surfaces, and is probably due to the 
simple adsorption of moisture, an effect which can be neither 
eliminated nor controlled even under approximately isothermal 
conditions. With change of temperature, its effects are greater 
and still more irregular, and in gaps saturated with water are 
complicated in the extreme. The close system is best for all types 
of calorimetry; but in the adiabatic measurement of swift reactions 
the open calorimeter may be safely used, either with dry surfaces 
in an initially dry gap, or with invisibly wetted surfaces in a satur- 
ated gap which holds no water, provided always that correction 
for aggregate thermal disturbances due to evaporation leakage be 
made by interpolation from the results of observations taken before 
and after the reaction period. The initially dry gap, with which 
leakage is less and more nearly uniform, is preferable in such 
measurements; but correction for imperfect adiabaticity is safer 
with the saturated gap. Under all heads less than 1°, the total 
leakage from a closed calorimeter system in a dry gap shows slight 
divergence from Newton’s law, since the convection increases very 
slowly with increase in gap width, and varies as powers of the 
thermal head less than two except when the gap is unusually wide. 
Similar leakage from the open system is irregular, but yields itself 
to a rough analysis which gives some indication of the character of 
the thermal disturbances and the magnitude of the uncertainties 
characteristic of the merodiabatic measurements which have 
yielded the bulk of the present thermochemical data. J. F.S. 


Calorimetric Researches: (I) The Standardisation of a 
Calorimetric System ; Comparison of the Heats of Com- 
bustion of the Substances Used for Standardisation : Benzoic 
Acid and Naphthalene. P. E. Verxapsz, J. Coops, jun., and 
H. Hartman (Rec. trav. chim., 1922, 41, 241—277).—A discussion 
of previous work on this subject and its bearing on the authors’ 
experiments. Standardisation of the apparatus was effected as 
the result of thirty-seven experiments in the combustion of benzoic 
acid and thirty-six in the combustion of naphthalene. A detailed 
description is given of the apparatus used, the method of carrying 
out the experiments and the corrections applied to the results. 
Adiabatic calorimetry was discarded in favour of the ordinary 
methods for various reasons; there is little difference in the results 
obtained by the two methods (cf. Dickinson, A., 1914, ii, 802, and 
Swientoslawski, A., 1921, ii, 679). The ratio between the values 
obtained for the two substances used agrees with that of Dickinson, 
the figure given by Swientoslawski (A., 1918, ii, 32) is criticised on 
both theoretical and practical grounds. In order to carry out an 
absolute standardisation of a calorimetric system, a standard 
substance should be chosen the heat of combustion of which is 
known with the greatest possible accuracy. The results obtained 
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by the authors show that benzoic acid should be preferred to 
naphthalene, as it gives more constant results, is easily obtained 
ure, and is practically non-hygroscopic. Naphthalene, on the 
other hand, does not undergo complete combustion in many experi- 
ments, and also loses weight by evaporation; figures are given in 
illustration of the latter objection. Other substances suggested 
for the purpose are not so easily obtained pure as is benzoic acid. 
The value finally recommended as the standard ratio of the heats of 
combustion of naphthalene and benzoic acid is 1°5203. H. J. E. 


Heat of Combustion of Lactic Acid. Orro Mryrrunor (Bio- 
chem. Z., 1922, 129, 594—604).—The author has determined the 
heat of combustion of lactic acid (in dilute aqueous solution) from 
the heat of combustion of zinc lactate, the heat of dilution of lactic 
acid, the heat of neutralisation of zinc oxide and lactic acid, and 
the heat of solution of zinc lactate in water. The value found for 
1 gram of lactic acid is 3615 cal. H. K. 


Heat of Solution of Zinc in Hydrochloric Acid. THEODORE 
W. RicuarpDs and THORBERGUR THORVALDSON (J. Amer. Chem. 
Soc., 1922, 44, 1051—1060).—A new apparatus is described, suit- 
able for dissolving substances in a comparatively small excess of 
liquid and providing a conveniently large heat capacity for the 
reception of the heat. With this apparatus the heat of the reaction 
Zn+-2(HC1,200H,O)=ZnCl,,400H,O+H, was found to be 36-32 
Cal. (or 151-8 kilojoules) if the hydrogen is dry, and 36-07 Cal. 
(or 150:8 kilojoules) if the hydrogen is moist at 20°. The total 
energy change, U, of this reaction is therefore 36-90 Cal. (or 154-2 
kilojoules) at 20°. The heats of dilution of factors and products 
needed for the calculation of the above results were determined 
experimentally. The temperature-coefficient of the heat of 
solution of zinc in concentrated hydrochloric acid is shown to be 
negative and of considerable magnitude; even with diluted acid 
it probably amounts to —30 cal. per degree. J. F.S. 


Heat of Solution of Cadmium in Hydrochloric Acid. 
THEODORE W. RicHarps and Sretsuro Tamaru (J. Amer. Chem. 
Soc., 1922, 44, 1060—1066).—Using the apparatus previously 
described (cf. preceding abstract), the heat of the reaction Cd+ 
2(HC1,200H,O)=CdCl,,400H,0+(H,), is found to be 17-23 Cal. 
(or 72-0 kilojoules) at 20° if the hydrogen is dry, and 16-98 Cal. 
(or 71-0 kilojoules) if the hydrogen is moist at 20° and 760 mm. 
The total energy change, U, of the reaction is therefore 
17-81 Cal. (or 74-4 kilojoules) at 20°. The temperature-co- 
efficient of the heat of solution of cadmium in concentrated hydro- 
chloric acid is shown to be negative —71 cal. per degree, and probably 
with diluted acid it amounts to —30 cal. per degree. All the necessary 
factors used in the present calculation were determined experi- 
mentally. d. ¥. B. 


Heat of Transformation of Austenite into Martensite and 
of Martensite into Pearlite. Nopuo Yamapa (Sci. Rep. Tohoku 
Imp. Univ., 1922, 10, 453—470).—The heat of dissolution of carbon 
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in iron and also the heat content of austenite and pearlite are 
determined in a series of carbon steels ranging from 0-38—1-74% 
carbon. The heat of dissolution of carbon in iron is shown to 
be a linear function of the carbon content of the steel and amounts 
to 1130 cal. per gram of carbon. By combining the results obtained 
with those of Meuthen (cf. A., 1913, ii, 385) for the total heat of 
transformation, the heat of allotropic transformation of austenite 
to martensite is calculated. It is a linear function of the carbon 
content and has a maximum value of 5-6 cal. per gram for eutectic 
steel. For a carbon content of 0-38% carbon, the value is 2-4 cal. 
and for 1-74°% carbon 48 cal. Martensite has a definite heat content 
corresponding with the quantity of dissolved carbon, a definite 
crystalline form stable at ordinary temperatures, characteristic 
physical properties as compared with austenite or pearlite, and 
must therefore be considered as an independent phase. It is 
shown that troostite, sorbite, and pearlite have the same specific 
heats within the limits of experimental error. It is confirmed that 
the transformation of austenite into pearlite involves the inter- 
mediate production of martensite. J. B. F. 


Some Remarkable Properties of Gases. FriepRIcu 
WaAcuterR (Z. anorg. Chem., 1922, 121, 225—239).—A theoretical 
paper which derives from Naumann’s formula the lowest value 
for the molecular weight of gases to enable them to remain in the 
atmosphere of a planet. Hydrogen can exist in our atmosphere, 
but not in the atmosphere of the moon. In the atmosphere of 
the sun, a gas with a molecular weight 1/1864 can remain. The 
author identifies these imponderable molecules with the light ether, 
which he thus regards as a very light gas susceptible to the Lorenz 
contraction. He concludes from the above that the apparent 
mass of electrons as found by Kaufmann and Bucherer is merely 
a proof of the Lorenz contraction in the ether; thus the idea of 
* apparent mass in the interior of the atom is not justified. Instead 
of the idea of 8-particles or atoms of electricity, the author suggests 
the atoms of the lightest ponderable gas of invariable mass, and 
on this hypothesis finds that the enormous velocities in the inner 
atom such as Bohr calculated for the Rutherford atom are unneces- 
sary. These results are also applied to the radioactive atoms. An 
earlier paper dealt with the astronomical implications, such as the 
Michelson’s experiment, the abnormal motion of mercury, and the 
displacement of spectral lines (Astron. Z., 1921, 4, 62). W. T. 


Specific Characters of Hydrolytic Decomposition. S. T. J. 
Tromp (Rec. trav. chim., 1922, 41, 278—295; cf. Schoorl, A., 
1920, i, 531).—A study of the specific volume occupied by the 
molecule of water which is fixed in various reactions. An examin- 
ation of esters, cyanides, carbylamines, nitro-compounds, anhydrides, 
ethers, oximes, amides, and acetals shows that the volume of the 
water taken up varies little in one type of reaction, but consider- 
ably from one type to another. This method of investigation 
shows that neither cyanides nor carbylamines should be regarded 
as esters of hydrocyanic acid and also provides a means of dis- 
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tinguishing between nitrites and nitro-compounds, also between 
cyanides and carbylamines. The values obtained for anisole and 
henetole show that these substances are esters of phenol rather 
than ethers, and the view of saccharose as an ether is corroborated. 
Comparison of the specific refraction of fixed water with that of 
water as such gives no such trustworthy data as the discrepancies 
are considerable and numerous. H. J. E. 


Thin Films of Binary Mixtures (Glycerides). (MLLE) PAULE 
CottET (J. Phys. Radium, 1922, [vi], 3, 128—132).—Mixtures of 
various glycerides in benzene solution are applied to the surface 
of water and determinations made of the surface covered. No 
additive relationships were found for binary mixtures, the curves 
always showing either maxima or minima. These maxima and 
minima appear to correspond with changes of physical state and 
with a simple ratio of the number of molecules of the two con- 
stituents. On the assumptions that all the molecules are associated 
at the maximum and minimum value of the area covered and 
that the free molecules of the glycerides cannot exist side by side, 
it is possible to derive theoretical curves which are in good agreement 
with the experimental results. W. E. G. 


Examination of the Compression Equation of Liquids by 
means of the Data of Amagat and Bridgman. H. Cart (Z. 
physikal. Chem., 1922, 101, 238—268).—The compression equation 
put forward by Wohl (this vol., ii, 117) which has the form e—%/4— 
1+(p—po)/(kK+p9); Upx=A; k=br—c has been tested by means 
of Amagat and Bridgman’s isothermals for twelve liquids. In 
the expression, K is a pressure quantity for the internal pressure 
of liquids and « a constant, which expresses the influence of different 
initial resistances and the distances of molecules and atoms in the 
liquid. Every normal liquid has a constant « value over the whole 
temperature range 0—80°, and the K value in the limit is sufficient 
in the case of normal liquids for rising temperature in the above 
equation. Water exhibits here the known anomaly in its volume 
change up to pressures of 2500 kg./em.2 At 50°, it shows first 
a regular behaviour with increasing temperature. The constant 
ais constant over the whole range of temperature, but the K values 
cannot, as is to be expected from the foregoing, be brought into a 
linear equation, since from 50° downwards K decreases with in- 
creasing temperature. Similar anomalies are shown by ethyl 
alcohol for lower pressures, according to Amagat’s data for 1—1000 
atmos., « is not constant over the temperature range 0—180°, 
and K does not decrease so regularly with increasing temperature, 
as is shown to be the case for all normal liquids. The agreement 
between the v value calculated by the above equations and those 
from Amagat’s isothermals is excellent. A mean divergence of 
0—2 units is found in the last place of decimals, the error of 
experiment being 6 units. Larger divergences have been shown from 
a series of differences to be due to experimental errors. In the case 
of Bridgman’s results for higher pressures, the agreement has a 
mean divergence of 0-5%. <A reduced form of the equation, in 
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which the pressure values are expressed as fractions of p,, has 
been obtained. By inserting K/py=br/py—c/pp=1/8(r—y) the 
equation (v%—v)/vy=« log.[1+8(*—z9)/(r—y—7/8)] is obtained, 
and on placing »)»=0 in this the simplified form (v—v)/v= 
a log.[1-+-2r/(r—y)] results. A table containing the values of 
a, 8, and y and the critical data of the substances examined is 
included in the paper. J. F.S. 


Negative Viscosity. Apo.pH I. RaBrnovicu (J. Amer. Chem. 
Soc., 1922, 44, 954—964).—The term negative viscosity is applied 
to the viscosity of solutions which have lower viscosities than the 
solvents. With the object of explaining negative viscosity, the 
author discusses a large number of factors which may determine 
the viscosity of solutions. The factors considered are, (a) viscosity 
of the solvent, (b) viscosity of the solute, (c) solvation, (d) formation 
of complex ions and molecules, (e) the electric fields of the ions, 
(f) depolymerisation of associated solvents, (g) electrostriction, 
and (h) depolymerisation of the solute. J. F. S. 


Significance of Surface Tension Phenomena for the Dairy 
Practice. Orro Rann (Kolloid Z., 1922, 30, 341—346).—The 
author has studied the formation of the foam which accompanies 
the pouring of skim milk from the cream separator. It is shown 
that foaming is due to a reduction of the surface tension caused 
by the accumulation in the surface of an albuminous substance 
which passes into the walls of the foam. These walls are shown 
to contain a solid substance, and the drying of such material is 
shown to be similar to the drying of many albuminous substances 
inasmuch as it is irreversible. It is probable that this solid 
albuminoid is the main constituent of the skin which forms on the 
surface of milk which has been heated at 60° or above. On the 
basis of the foregoing, the formation of whipped cream is explained 
as follows: on whipping cream a network of foam is produced, 
which is stiffened by the solidified fat so that it does not fall like 
the foam but retains its form. A microscopic examination of 
whipped cream shows that it consists of a solid structure of albumin 
penetrated by layers of solid fat which has the same form as the 
foam. On warming whipped cream above the melting point of 
the fat, the structure collapses, but remains somewhat frothy 
because the albumin cannot melt. Butter formation is explained 
as follows: The cream contains much of the foam producing 
albumin; this surrounds the particles of fat. On churning, a large 
volume of air is entrapped by the cream, so that the surface is very 
much enlarged. The albumin passes into the walls of the foam 
and takes the fat with it, so that a foam rich in fat stands above a 
liquid poor in fat (buttermilk). The fat particles lie very close 
together in the foam walls and are compressed by the surface 
pressure to form conglomerates of fat particles. This causes the 
albumin in the walls to solidify and further churning breaks up 
the foam and mixes the fat conglomerates with the solid albumin 
to form lumps of butter. It is shown that butter may be formed at 
34°, but not at 39°, J. F.S. 
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Theory of Adsorption Processes. M. Potanyi (Z. Elektro- 
chem., 1922, 28, 110—111).—A criticism of Eucken’s paper (this 
vol., ii, 262) on the theory of adsorption processes. J. F. S. 


The Adsorption Problem. Sorption of Vapours by Char- 
coal. Bror Gustaver (Koll. Chem. Beihefte, 1922, 15, 185— 
338).—The sorption isotherms for water, alcohol, and acetic acid 
vapours have been determined at 20°, 25°, 30°, and 35° with animal 
charcoal as adsorbent. These show that sorption is not a single 
process. The isotherms, which over the first portion are straight 
lines (water) or concave to the pressure axis (alcohol and acetic 
acid), show a well-defined inflexion at the point O. At this pomt 
the curve rises steeply and becomes convex to the pressure axis 
(water), or turns, and forms a wedge-shaped peak pointed outwards 
with respect to the pressure axis (alcohol and acetic acid). In the 
experiments, the vapours were added to the charcoal in small 
portions and the sorption equilibria were reached in all cases from 
both sides. The first part of the curves before the point O is 
reached represents a reversible process, since the points obtained 
by both methods lie on the same curve, whilst the equilibria points 
above the point O lie on parallel curves. Equilibrium is set up 
much more rapidly from below than from above. The experi- 
mental results are explained in much the same way as the sorption 
by gels. The sorption occurs first through adsorption and then 
from the point O mainly through condensation of liquid in the 
pores of the charcoal. ‘The hysteresis observed is explained by 
the varying curvature of the meniscus during sorption and desorp- 
tion. This depends on the fact that during sorption the walls of 
the charcoal pores are only slowly wetted, which in its turn is 
probably due to the presence of air. When the equilibrium is 
established from the under side, desorption, a rapid evaporation 
of the vapour from the charcoal, occurs, whereby the meniscus 
in the capillaries take on a greater curvature than previously and 
the equilibrium is rapidly stable. Sorption takes place slowly, 
because the radius of curvature of the meniscus decreases unin- 
terruptedly while the walls are moist. Thereby a fresh condensation 
of vapour takes place and the establishment of equilibrium is 
delayed. The taking up of each portion of vapour added occurs 
at first by means of adsorption, and the adsorption equilibrium is 
established in about thirty seconds. Only in the case of charcoal 
which had been exhausted immediately before the experiment 
could the adsorption equilibrium be recognised. For this process 
the formula k=1/tp,, . [log p/(p—p,,)—log Po/(P9—P..)] 18 repre- 
sentative. The structure of charcoal has been discussed, and the 
radii of the capillaries have been calculated by means of the Trouton 
and Andersson formula. The taking up of alcohol and acetic 
acid vapour at 20° occurs in such a way that only capillaries of the 
same diameter are active. Approximately 75%, of the total 
quantity is taken up at very low pressures, that is by capillaries 
of very small radius of the order r<6-2 x 108 em., which indicates 
that charcoal is possessed of an exceedingly fine structure. The 
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course of the taking up of water differs from that of the two other 
liquids inasmuch as the calculated radii are partly much greater 
and that the maximum volume is smaller. These two circumstances 
are explained by the smaller power of water to wet the charcoal and 
by the slow penetration of liquid into the pores of the charcoal. 
The surface of the charcoal has been approximated from the 
experimentally determined volume of the empty space of the 
charcoal and the calculated radii of the capillaries in which condens- 
ation occurs. The free surface of the capillaries of radius r>6 x 108 
cm. is about 600 sq. metres per gram of charcoal and the total 
area of all capillary walls >3000 sq. metres. Trouton’s sorption 
rule is shown to be incorrect and in its place it is shown that the 
volume taken up, and not the mass, of a given liquid is independent 
of the temperature and only a function of the pressure. 
J. F. S. 


More General Theory of the Adsorption of Solutions. 
WoLFGANG OsTWALD and RAMON DE IzaGuiIRRE (Kolloid Z., 1922, 
30, 279—306).—A theoretical paper in which a large number of 
types of adsorption curves and formule have been collected and 
criticised. The view is expressed that every adsorption is at first 
a process of “ unmixing,” whereby a most concentrated solution, 
the absorbed solution, forms on the surface of the adsorbent whilst 
the equilibrium solution remains behind. Solutions of substances 
are adsorbed and not the “dry” dissolved substances. In 
opposition to the previously held views, the author postulates that 
the adsorption of the solvent, along with the dissolved substance, 
is an integral and equally important process in every adsorption 
from solutions. The assumption is made that the adsorption of 
the dissolved substances, without reference to the simultaneously 
adsorbed solvent, increases asymptotically up to the highest con- 
centration in accordance with Boedecker’s logarithmic formula. 
* It is shown that this formula is not in keeping with the difference 
in concentration before and after adsorption, except in the case 
of very dilute solutions. Since the actual amount of adsorbed 
substance continuously increases, the difference in concentration 
(cy—c) must show a maximum and at the highest concentrations 


approach the zero value. It is shown that the whole of the adsorp- | 


tion curves may be constructed on the basis of the three assump- 
tions made above and the simultaneous adsorption of the solvent. 
A number of formule are developed which give a quantitative 
relationship between adsorption and concentration on the basis 
of the above assumptions. The most important of these are: 
(1) N/m(ceg—c)=ke"(100—c) for the case where the adsorption 
of the solvent may be neglected; (2) N/m(cg—c)=kce"(100—c)— 
1(100—c)*.c for cases where the solvent is adsorbed directly by the 
adsorbent; (3) N/m(cy—c)=ke"[100—c(1+-s(100—c)*)] for cases in 
which the solvent of the adsorbed solution is brought into the 
surface layer by the solvation of the dissolved substance; (4) 
N [m(¢y—c)=ke"[ 100 —c(1-+-s(100—c)8) ]—1(100—c)*.c for cases in 
which the adsorption of the solvent takes place by both methods 
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rovided for in equations 2 and 3. In these equations N is the 
weight of solution in grams at the commencement, m the weight 
of adsorbent, cy the initial percentage composition of the solution, 
¢ the equilibrium percentage concentration of the solution, k, l, s, 
n, «, B are constants. A graphic method for evaluation of the 
constants is described. The second equation has been tested by 
means of the measurements of Schmidt-Walter for the adsorption 
of acetic acid and water by charcoal (A., 1914, ii, 542) and Gustaf- 
son’s measurements of the adsorption of phenol and alcohol by 
charcoal (A., 1915, ii, 824) and a remarkably good agreement 
between the calculated and experimental values found. 
J. F.S. 


Relationship of Dolezalek’s Theory of Solutions to that of 
Planck. H. Cassex (Z. physikal. Chem., 1922, 101, 235—237).— 
In earlier papers, Wagner (A., 1920, ii, 596) has shown that 
Dolezalek’s theory of solutions is a special case of Planck’s theory 
of concentrated liquid mixtures, which is of no special importance. 
The present author shows mathematically that Wagner’s con- 
clusions are based on an error. J. ¥. 8. 


Solubility. IV. Principle of the Specific Interaction of 
Ions. J. N. Bronstep (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 877— 
898; cf. A., 1920, ii, 536; this vol., ii, 199).—It is shown that the 
activity coefficient of an ion may be determined by two factors, 
one of which is due to the salting-out effect of the salt solution 
serving as solvent and the other to electrical interaction between 
this ion and the ions of the solvent. Ions are uniformly influenced 
by ions of their own sign; their activity coefficients depend, there- 
fore, only on the action of ions of the opposite sign and the salting- 
out effect of the solvent. The salting-out effect of a salt solution 
can be represented as a product of the salting-out effects of the 
separate ions. A number of relationships are derived for the 
solubility of salts at constant concentration of solvent solution 
and methods for determining the ratios of salting-out coefficients, 
coefficients of interaction, and activity coefficients. Thermo- 
dynamic relationships between activity coefficients and osmotic 
coefficients in solutions of constant total concentration and a 
relationship between solubility and freezing point are derived. 
The above theoretical conclusions and relationships are experi- 
mentally verified by solubility determinations in solutions of highly 
complex salts. A method of determining liquid junction potentials, 
on the basis of the present considerations, is put forward. In the 
case 0:1 MKNO,|0-1MNaNO,, a small concentration of silver nitrate 


] is added and the Z.M.F. of the cell Ag|KNO,(0-1/)AgNO,(0-001/)|| 


AgNO,(0-001M)NaNO,(0-1M)|Ag measured. The #.M.F. is given 
by 7,=RT log, fAg(NaNO,)/fAg(HNO,)-+-7¢, where zz is the junction 
potential and f is the activity coefficient of the Ag in the solution 
named. Also 7,=RT log, rqvaxyt+7a Where rova/x) is the ratio of 
the salting-out coefficients of the sodium and potassium ions. 
This ratio can be determined from solubility measurements and 
consequently zg may be calculated. J. F.S. 
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Hydration of Electrolytes. S. AscuKxrenasi (Z. Elektrochem., 
1922, 28, 106—110).—A theoretical paper in which the deviations 
of osmotic quantities of moderately and very dilute solutions have 
been collected together with the inflexion points of the experi- 
mental series. The Born-Fajans’s polarisation—hydration hypo. 
thesis is discussed, and it is shown that the forces assumed in this 
hypothesis would produce a greater effect on the vapour pressure 
than is observed experimentally. In Fajans’s method of calculating 
the heat of hydration, the influence of the dielectric constant on the 
work of dissociation is not taken into account. The author presents 
a chemical mechanism for hydration in salt solutions on the assump. 
tion that the associated liquid molecules of water are modified in 
the process. On the basis of this view, the author attempts to 
overcome the objections which have been offered to a step-wise 
hydration. J. ¥.8. 


Calculation of the Osmotic and Activity Functions in 
Solutions of Uni-univalent Salts. J. N. Bronsrep (J. Amer. 
Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 938—948).—A theoretical paper in which 
from the point of view that the individualities of salt solutions 
have an origin similar to that of the individual salting out effect 
in the case of non-electrolytes, equations are deduced to govern 
the osmotic and activity functions of uni-univalent salts in pure 
and mixed solutions. These equations have been tested by means 
of the most accurate experimental results, which include measure- 
ments of depression of the freezing point, solubility, and electro- 
motive force. Ratios of activity coefficients have been calculated 
on the basis of these equations in conjunction with the principle 
of the specific interaction of ions. 


The Mutual Solubility of Liquids at High Pressures. JEAN 
TIMMERMANS (Arch. Néerland, 1922, [iii], 6, 147—151).—This work 
. completes the previous researches of Kohnstamm and Timmermans 
(A., 1913, ii, 481). The apparatus employed is described in the 
previous communication. 

A.—System water-sec.-butyl alcohol. The curve obtained for 
this system under high pressures is analogous to that of methyl 


ethyl ketone. With increasing pressure, the lower critical solution | 


temperature (normally below the freezing point, —8°45°) is raised 
and the higher critical temperature, 113°8°, is lowered. Under a 
pressure of 830 kilos. they meet at about 65°, so that at these high 
pressures the liquids are miscible in all proportions. The values of 
dt/dp for both critical values are given. As demanded by theory, 
dt/dp for the freezing point of water was found to be less than for 
alcoholic solutions. The alcohol employed had a boiling point 
99°50°-+0°01. d,=0°82263 +-0-00002. 

B.—System water-—isobutyric acid (b. p. 154°35°, f. p. —47-0°, 
d,=0°96819). The three-phase system crystallises at —3°0° at 
ordinary pressures. The critical solution temperature decreases 
more rapidly than the temperature of crystallisation as the pressure 
is increased so that the three-phase region soon disappears below the 
curve of solidification. By cxtrapolation, this was found to occur 
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at —8°2° under a pressure of 625 kilos. di/dp was found to have 
a fairly constant value of 0-054. 
C.—System water—phenol. dt/dp was found to be very small, 


-[ but increases with the pressure 0°0036 to 0°0055. 


D.—System cyclohexane-methyl alcohol. dt/dp has a fairly large 


value, but decreases with increasing pressure 0°0314 to 0°0191. 
W. T. 


A New Method of using X-Rays in Crystal Analysis. 
GrorcE L. Cuark and Wiii1am Duane (Proc. Nat. Acad. Sci., 
1922, 8, 90—96).—Certain alterations in the procedure of X-ray 
analysis is described. X-Rays belonging to the continuous 
spectrum are used instead of the line spectrum usually 
employed. For this purpose, the ordinary X-ray tube with 
a tungsten target is very convenient. The method has the 
advantage of flexibility, for short penetrating X-rays may be 
utilised, and with these it is possible to investigate crystals of 
high absorbing power. The method is suitable for both powders 
and large crystals. The values obtained for the distances between 
the planes of atoms are independent of the constants of any other 
crystal. The new methods of measurement are applied to the 
crystal structure of potassium iodide. One of the “ peaks” 


obtained corresponds with the characteristic line spectrum of iodine. 


Isomorphism and Ionic Structure. Hans Grora GRIMM 
(Z. Elektrochem., 1922, 28, 75—81).—A theoretical paper in which 
author discusses the connexion between ionic structure and iso- 
morphism. It is shown that ions built on the argon type differ 
considerably in size from those built on the neon type, whilst 
those of the krypton type are only little larger than those of the 
argon structure, and those built on the xenon type differ from 
those of the krypton type by intermediate amounts. Thus the 
expression 1\—?ye>1x—Txr>Tkr—1a represents the differences 
of the ionic radii. The characteristic gradation, of the lattice 
distances of similarly constructed compounds, in which the variable 
ions have the same number of exterior electrons, is conditioned by 
the gradation of the atomic radii. This is shown by the fact that 
the lattice distances of binary compounds is approximately given 
by the linear equation r=aa+ 6k, in which a and k are the radii 
of the anion and kation respectively and « and 8 numerical con- 
stants. The relationship between isomorphism and ionic structure 
is shown by means of a table. It is shown that miscibility between 
ions with the neon and helium structure is unknown, although 
aluminium hydroxide and boric acid show a slight tendency. In 
the case of ions of the neon and argon structure, no crystallo- 
chemical relationship exists between O” and 8S”, but F’,Cl’, Na‘ 
and K* exhibit miscibility in the case of large molecules and at 
high temperature, that is, under conditions where the influence 
of the difference in the radii is overcome. Complete miscibility is 
found between the ions of the argon and krypton type on account 
of the small difference between the atomic radii. lons of the 
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krypton and xenon configuration also show close crystallo-chemical 
relationships, but the somewhat greater difference between the 
radii is expressed in the limited miscibility of potassium bromide 
and iodide. The ions of the argon and xenon structures form the 
end members of the well-known isomorphous series, but here also 
the difference in the ionic radii is shown in the existence of a large 


gap in the mixture series of potassium chloride and iodide. In}?° 


general, the isomorphic relationships are determined by the char. 
acteristic gradation of the ionic radii in the case of similarly 
constituted ions. J.F.S. 


Fundamental Principles of Colloidal Chemistry. I. 
Electrical Charge of the Particles and New Conceptions of 
Micelle. Ricuarp ZsiamMonpy (Z. physikal. Chem., 1922, 101, 
292—322; cf. this vol., ii, 129).—A theoretical paper in which it 
is shown that the conception expressed by the term micella has 
been entirely adopted in the various branches of colloidal chemistry. 
After considering a number of widely differing colloidal systems it 
is shown that the term micella has been applied to a series of different 
structures, which the author proceeds to characterise more exactly. 
Whilst the micellz of Nigeli are crystalline individual particles, 
the term is employed by others for particles of very different con- 
stitution. It is pointed out that in most modern colloidal research 
the electrical charge has become the important factor, whilst the 
study of the particles themselves has been neglected. It is known 
that colloidal particles can be either crystalline primary particles 


(colloidal gold, vanadium pentoxide), secondary particles partly ]/ 


filled with liquid (stannic acid, purple of Cassius), or aggregates of 
molecules and ions of little stability combined with condensation 
nuclei (soap solutions). Both the primary particles and the 
secondary particles, depending on the electric charge can exhibit 
a considerable stability, and then they behave as multivalent ions 
of substances of very large molecular weight. J. F.S. 


Energy Principle of the Coagulation of Colloids, particularly 
of the Thermo-kinetic Mechanism. Rosert Fricke (Z. 
physikal. Chem., 1922, 101, 185—192).—A theoretical paper in 
which the heat change of some ideal coagulation processes of 
hydrosols and gas-dispersoids has been calculated on the basis of the 
thermo-kinetic shadow theory (A., 1920, ii, 740; 1921, ii, 387). The 


small heat changes obtained were compared with those calculated | 


from the osmotic work and the work of lattice separation. All 
values are found to be of small dimensions. A short discussion of 
the different interdependent heat effects accompanying coagulation 
is entered on, and it is shown that the electrostatic discharge work 
must furnish a large portion of the heat of coagulation. The 
coagulation of discharged colloids in the case of hydrosols is mainly 
brought about by intermolecular forces (lattice forces) in the sense 
applied by Zsigmondy, and to a lesser degree by thermokinetic 
shadow action. In the case of gas-disperse systems the latter 
cause assumes an importance which may not be neglected in con- 
sidering the actual precipitation. J. F.S. 
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Physico-chemical Investigation of Colloidal Sulphur. G. 
Rosst (Kolloid Z., 1922, 30, 228—230)—In a previous com- 
munication (A., 1912, ii, 1037) it was shown that the electrical 
conductivity of a solution of colloidal sulphur containing sulphuric 
acid and sodium sulphate is lower than that of a similar solution 
containing no colloidal sulphur. It is now shown that the freezing 

int of a solution of the same kind as the above is lower after the 
colloidal sulphur has been removed than when the colloid is present. 


‘Further, if a colloidal sulphur solution containing sulphuric acid 


and sodium sulphate is dialysed to remove the electrolytes and 
the same amount of electrolytes added to the dialysed solution, then 
the electrical conductivity has the same higher value of the solution 
from which the colloid has been removed. It is thus shown that 
the action of the colloidal sulphur extends to sulphuric acid and 
sodium sulphate even when these are present in quantities larger 
than those required to stabilise the sol, provided that the excess 


‘lof these substances was present when the colloid was formed. 


Further quantities of these substances added after the formation 
of the colloid are not affected by the colloid. It is therefore assumed 


- | that crystalloids, in the form of sulphuric acid and sodium sulphate, 


undergo a change in their physical nature in the presence of colloids, 


-[which is shown by a reduction in the electrical conductivity and 


the osomotic pressure. J. F.S. 


Cell for the Observation of Colloidal Solutions for Use 
with Substage Ultra-Condensers. FRep FairBRoTHER (J. 
Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 1071—1072).—A cell is described for 
use in quantitative work on colloids with substage ultra-con- 
densers. The apparatus eliminates the necessity of readjusting the 
optical arrangement every time a fresh portion of the colloidal 
solution has to be examined, as is the case with Burton’s method 
of using a hemacytometer slide (‘‘ Physical Properties of Colloidal 
Solutions,” 1921, p. 124). The apparatus consists principally of 
a circular brass block which has a circular hole in the centre and 
is bored at two diametrically opposite points to receive two copper 
tubes 2 mm. diameter. The holes are made so that they pass from 
the edge of the brass ring to the base. The bottom of the block, 
which is ground perfectly flat, is carefully cemented to a cover- 
glass and two holes are bored through the latter to meet the two 
holes in the base. The arrangement has the advantage of a 
reinforced cover-glass, and as both surfaces of cover-glass and 
slide are flat it is not necessary to cement the two together. The 
apparatus is held in position on the slide while being fixed in 
position by plasticine. To the copper tubes are fixed a delivery 
funnel and clip and an exit tube. J. F.S. 


Protective Colloids. XII. Gelatin as a Protective Colloid. 
I. Colloidal Silver. A. GuTpier, J. Huser, and A. ZWEIGLE 
(Kolloid Z., 1922, 30, 306—313; cf. A., 1921, ii, 312).—The effect 
of chloroform, toluene, acetone-chloroform, and ethyl acetate in 
small quantities on solutions of gelatin has been investigated and 
it is shown that all four substances act as excellent preservatives 
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for gelatin solutions. In the case of chloroform (10 c.c. per litre of fj 


solution), the solutions are stable, and only after weeks does a 
small quantity of a white precipitate separate; with toluene, a 
slight turbidity appears in a 5% gelatin solution after two weeks, 
but with more dilute solutions no turbidity is observed. The 
addition of 1% acetone—chloroform increases the stability of gelatin 
solutions, whilst with 0°5°% of ethyl acetate a turbidity appears in 
two days; this turbidity speedily redissolves and the solution then 
remains unchanged for forty-two days. The efficiency of gelatin 
as a protective colloid for colloidal silver has been investigated, and 
it is shown that colloidal silver obtained by reduction with hydrazine 
may be protected with a small concentration of gelatin and the 
stability increased, but an excess of gelatin exerts a disturbing 
influence on the stability. The most stable and at the same time 
the most concentrated silver sol is prepared by reducing 10 parts 
of 0°1N-silver nitrate in 30 parts of 0°42% gelatin with hydrazine 
and immediately dialysing for six hours. This sol is reddish- 
brown by transmitted light and olive by reflected light; after 
dialysing for ten days a preparation was obtained which contained 
40°45%, of silver and was stable for three-quarters of a year. When 
the colloidal silver was produced by means of sodium hyposulphite, 
sols were obtained which were much less stable than those reduced 
by hydrazine. The effect of electrolytes on protected silver sols 
was investigated and it is shown that chlorides (hydrogen, sodium, 
magnesium, and barium) effect a rapid precipitation of the colloid; 
N-sulphuric acid produces a precipitation which is not complete 
in five days, sodium thiosulphate brings about a slow sedimentation, 
whilst sodium hydroxide and sodium carbonate in N-solutions are 
without coagulating action. J. F.S. 


Dependence of the Base Equilibrium in Permutite on the 
Concentration of the Surrounding Solution. A. GinTuer- 
Scuuuze (Z. Elektrochem., 1922, 28, 85—89).—The author has 
investigated the equilibrium in solutions of two salts of varying 
concentrations when shaken with permutite containing the same 
kations as the solution, with the object of ascertaining the con- 
centration of the solution which is in equilibrium with the per- 
mutite. The experiments were carried out at 22° with 50% silver 
and 50% ammonium, 33°33% copper and 66°67% ammonium, and 
4% lanthanum and 96° ammonium permutites, and the solutions 
contained the respective salts as nitrates. The results show that in 
a certain measure the demands of the law of mass action are fulfilled, 
but until the ionic concentration can be definitely determined it 
cannot be proved that the equilibrium is always set up in keeping 
with this law. J.F.S. 


The System isoButyl Alcohol-Water. A. Micuets (Arch. 
Neéerland, 1922, [iii],6, 127—146).—The isobuty] alcohol was specially 
purified, b. p. = 107°47°, d;=0°8197. The higher critical solution 
temperature was found to be 132°8° and the pressure 332°5 cm. 
of mercury, the critical concentration being 37% alcohol. Crystal- 
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lisation of the mixture prevented the realisation of the lower critical 
temperature. dt/dp for the critical temperature was found to be 
less than 0°01. The solubility of the alcohol in water was found to 


»fhave a minimum value at 58° with a composition corresponding 


with 7% alcohol. The influence of impurities on the temperature 
of separation into two layers was very marked; 1°% of ethyl alcohol 
lowered it by 50°, other impurities raised the temperature. Measure- 
ments were also carried out of the vapour pressure of the system ; 
these are given in tables for t—x and p—x; the latter shows a 
maximum but the composition corresponding with it could not be 
definitely fixed; it lies in the three-phase region. Further experi- 
ments are being carried out. W. T. 


Influence of the Time Factor on the Interpenetration of 
Solids by Chemical Reaction. H. Weiss and P. HEnry 
(Compt. rend., 1922, 174, 1421—1423; cf. this vol., ii, 207).—The 


- time necessary for a given increase in the zone of interpenetration 


may be divided into two parts, namely, that required for the 
chemical reaction once the molecules of the two metals, in this 
case silver and antimony or copper and antimony, are in contact, 
and the time necessary for the molecules to traverse the layer 
already formed. The experiments tend to show that the duration 
of the chemical reaction is negligible as compared with the time 
required for the molecules to traverse the layer formed. The 
experimental points at each temperature fall on two distinct curves 
which are closely connected with the intensity of the blows of the 
hammer used to establish contact between the two metals. 


W. G. 


The Rate of Evolution of Carbon Dioxide from Solution 
in Presence of Colloids. ALEXANDER FINpDLAY and OWEN 
Ruys Howe zt (T., 1921, 121, 1046—1052). 


The Influence of Solvents on the Velocity of Formation of 
Quaternary Ammonium Salts. James ALEXANDER HAWKINS 
(T., 1922, 121, 1170—1176). 


The Velocity of Absorption of Carbon Dioxide by Alkaline 
Solutions. Pavut Riou (Compt. rend., 1922, 174, 1463—1466).— 
Velocity curves have been plotted for the absorption of carbon 
dioxide by solutions of potassium carbonate under different con- 
ditions of concentration and temperature and with or without the 
presence of potassium hydrogen carbonate or potassium chloride. 
With potassium carbonate alone the velocity of absorption at first 
increases with the concentration very rapidly to a maximum and 
then slowly diminishes. The presence of potassium hydrogen 
carbonate causes a very marked diminution in the velocity of 
absorption, but the effect of potassium chloride is less marked. 
In every case, rise in temperature is accompanied by an increase 
in the velocity of absorption. Other factors being equal, the 
velocity of absorption is practically proportional to the concen- 
tration of the carbon dioxide in the air mixture. W. G. 
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Acceleration of the Solubility of Metals in Acids ) 
Reducible Compounds. H. J. Prins (Proc. K. Akad. Wetensch, 
Amsterdam, 1922, 23, 1449—1454).—The velocity of solution of a 
metal in an acid is enhanced by the presence of a reducible substance 
(cf. A., 1918, ii, 13). Nitrobenzene and benzaldehyde accelerate 
the rate of solution of iron, zine, lead, tin, copper, nickel, aluminium, 
and silver in a large number of acids. In the presence of nitro. 
benzene, the rate of solution is increased up to 1000 times. The 
increase in the attack on the metal is accompanied frequently by 
an increased evolution of hydrogen. Benzaldehyde is selective in 
its action. Benzophenone retards the rate of solution of the metal 
and the rate of generation of hydrogen from zinc and an acid, 
Co-action has been realised in a system of four components—a 
metal, a salt of hydrochloric acid, a feeble acid (acetic acid), and 
nitrobenzene. W. E. G. 


Landolt’s Reaction. Anton SKkraBaL (Z. LElektrochem., 
1922, 28, 224—-244)—The Landolt reaction which takes place in 
solutions of sulphurous acid and excess of iodic acid has been 
investigated. This reaction takes place according to the equations 
(1) 10,’+3S80,”=I'+380,", (2) 10,’+6H°+5I’=31,+3H,0, 
(3) 31,+380,”-+3H, O= 61’ +.6H" +380,. Of the three partial 
reactions, 1 and 2 take place slowly with respect to 3 and determine 
the time of the reaction. Because the rapid reaction 3 follows the 
slow reaction 2 the sum of the equations of these reactions give 
equation 1 and consequently until the change of colour occurs 
equation 1 represents the total reaction. If reaction 2 is made 
more rapid than | by adding iodide to the mixture, then the whole 
of the sulphite will be oxidised according to 2 and 3 and reaction 2 


alone will determine the time of the reaction. According to the } 


measurements of Dushman (A., 1921, ii, 315), the expression 
—d{1O,']/dt=K,[10,'|[I' [HP represents ‘this reaction. At the 
point of change, the whole of the sulphite has been oxidised, and 
therefore the initial concentration of this substance is a measure 
of the time required by reaction 2 to occur. If all the variable 
concentrations are chosen large with respect to the sulphite 
concentration, then reaction 2 takes place with constant 
velocity and the time of the reaction must be proportional to 
[SO,’’}/[10,'].[I’}??.[H°}. This simple relationship has been experi- 
mentally verified. In this form, the Landolt reaction is particularly 
suited as a lecture experiment for demonstration of reaction velocity. 
The time law —d{1O,’ tae K,[10,'].[SO,’’].[H*] is deduced for 
both reactions 1 and 2 individually. The constants K , and K, 
have been evaluated and tested over a wide range of concentration 
and shown to be in keeping with Dushman’s experimental results 
(loc. cit.). In connexion with the foregoing experimental investi- 
gation, chemical kinetics are discussed generally. It is shown that 
chemical reactions only follow a definite time law over a limited 
range of concentrations and velocities. They are subject to a 
change of time law, so the constant K, of the iodate—iodide reaction 
becomes markedly smaller with i increasing velocity, as is shown by 
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the present experiments and those of Dushman. The temperature 


nschEquotients, Qj9—=K:+19:K,, holds only for a definite total reaction. 


of a 


In the case of the total reactions, 10,’+6H*-+-8I’=3I,'+ 
3H,0 and I0,’+6HSO,+8I'=31,'+680,"-+3H,0, the value Q19 
js 1-3 for the first and 0-85 for the second. ‘These two temperature 
quotients are connected through the time law of the total reaction 


‘fwith the heat change of reaction H*+SO,’’=HSO,’. Both total 


reactions have their own heat changes, and the relationship between 
this and Q,, rules the adiabatic course of the reaction. J. F.S. 


Kinetics of Reactions in which Halogen Atoms pass from 
the Inner Sphere of Activity to the Outer. H. FREUNDLICH 


‘land R. Barres (Z. physikal. Chem., 1922, 101, 177—184).—The 


velocity of reaction of the following reactions has been determined 
quantitatively in some cases and semi-quantitatively in others at 
0° and 25°. (1) [Cr(NH;),Br]’°+H,O=[Cr(NH,);H,O]°+Br’ ; 

(2) [Cr(NH) st) 0 eNO) +h 

, -CH.: sil are" 2 >NH,’+ Br’; 
(3) CH,Br-[CH,],-CH,"NH, CHS CH; CHS 2 +Br and 
4) CH,E-[CH,]yCHyNH,=CH,< 697? Gy? NH + The vel- 
ocity has been compared with the reactions previously studied 
(A., 1914, ii, 448). The whole of the reactions are shown to con- 
form with an equation of the first order. The velocity constants 
are dependent on the nature of the halogen and also on the nuclear 
atom; they increase very strongly, up to 100 times, in the order 
(l< Br<I, and in the chlorine series they increase 50 times in the 
order Co<Cr<C. As far as the temperature coefficients were 
determined, they were found to be large; the constant A of the 
Arrhenius equation was about 10,000. This corresponds with the 
rule propounded by Halban, that apparent as well as true uni- 
molecular reactions are characterised by their marked dependence 
on temperature. J. F.S. 


Course of Simultaneous Reactions. RupoLF WEGSCHEIDER 
(Z. Elektrochem., 1922, 28, 99—100).—In connexion with the 
statement of Martin and Fuchs (ibid., 1921, 27, 155) that in the 
chlorination of methane the concentration of methane and its 
chlorinated product are dependent on the concentration of one of 
these substances and quite independent of the time and the chlorine 
concentration, it is shown that this is not a special case, but is 
generally true for simultaneous reactions, which with regard to 
me of the reacting substances, H, are of the same order (n"). 
If the reaction equation for two such actions are: A,+nH — B, 
and A,+-nH — B, where A and B are complex molecules which 
lo not contain H, the equilibrium constants are K,=[B,]/[A,][H]"= 
L/h’, and K,=[B,]/[A,][H]"=k,/k’,. On subtracting the second 
equation from the first, the equation A,+B, — A,+B, is obtained 
which must represent a possible equation of reaction. If the 
equilibrium constant of this is K, then K=K,/K,=k, . k'y/ky.k’'y= 
Nyo/Myo', Where 49 is the relationship between the equilibrium 
constants of the two reactions in the direction left to right and 
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212 in the opposite direction. This shows that the concentrations the iu 
of all molecular types of A and B at equilibrium are determined byf An o 
equations which do not contain the absolute values of the velocities§ whils 
J. F. 8. §N/P: 
2 
Mode of Action of Platinum in Oxygen—Hydrogen Catalysis N/E 5 
and the Application of Titanium Sulphuric Acid for thi" 
Control of the Course of the Change. K. A. Hormann (Ber, _ } 
1922, 55, [B], 1265—1274; cf. A., 1920, ii, 240; this vol., ii, 276) 8, ® 
Sensible quantities of hydrogen peroxide are only produced in the 
surrounding acid during the catalysis of dissolved molecular oxygen 
and activated hydrogen at platinum surfaces when the reducing 
power of the hydrogen—platinum electrode is abnormally reduced, 
when the liquid surrounding the pole contains large amounts 
dissolved oxygen, and when the pole is as free as possible from 
oxides of platinum. It is highly probable that the hydrogen- 
oxygen catalysis proceeds normally in two stages (1) O,4-2H=H,0, 
and (2) H,O.+2H=2H,0. The velocity of the second action aif Sy 
an active platinum surface is, however, so great that hydroge D. C 
peroxide does not escape into the surrounding liquid. A specific{ spect 
reducing action towards a third substance of hydrogen peroxidd invo 
which is liberated at the best only in minute traces is not to bd and. 
expected in any circumstances. Further, the reduction potentialf level 
of hydrogen peroxide is much less than the potential of hydrogey shell 
activated at a platinum surface. ferer 
In preparative or other work in which reductions are to be effected furtl 
with activated hydrogen, the author recommends the use of the clusi 
acid titanium sulphate solution for indicating the conditions favour] spec 
able to maximum reduction or for controlling the course of thef are r 
change, since the activity of the system is readily shown by the of E 
formation of the characteristic violet-brown solutions of tervalentf lines 
titanium sulphate. In addition, it is to be expected that the to 
reduced titanium will both accelerate and regulate the reducing} are 
action since reduced titanium solutions have been successfully| decr 
utilised on many previous occasions as reducing agents. H. W. | tabl 


A Graphical Study of the Stability Relations of Atom|‘\) . 
Nuclei. Wiiu1am D. Harkins and 8. L. Maporsxy (Physical with 
Rev., 1922, 19, 185—156; cf. A., 1921, ii, 445, 582, 690).—The “a 
following properties are considered graphically: P, the number a t 
of positive electrons in the nucleus, which is taken to be numerically | 
equal to the atomic weight; MM, the net positive charge, which if S 
equal to the atomic number; N, the number of negative electrons,} Dis; 
which is equal to (P—M/); [(N/P)—0-5], the excess of the relative] 192: 
negativeness N/P over the minimum 0:5; n, the isotopic number} that 
which is equal to (P—2M/) and also to (V—M). Except in thej rou 
case of hydrogen and of the helium isotope P=3, N/P is never of \ 
less than 0-5, and M/P is never greater than 0-5. For 85% of thej of t 
atoms composing the earth’s crust, both these ratios are 0-5 andj to t 
n=. As the atomic number increases, the relative negativeness} bot! 
necessary to stability increases above 0-5; that is, as a-particles} tion 
are added, extra cementing electrons are required to overcome} chai 
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the increasing mutual repulsion of the positive units of the nucleus. 
An «-ray transformation does not change », but increases N/P, 


whilst a B-ray change decreases 1 by two units and also decreases 


N/P; thus in each group of isotopes, those with larger values of 
N/P exhibit greater $-ray and less «-ray instability. Stability 
considerations require that the number of isotopes is on the whole 
smaller for the lighter atoms. Further, the number of isotopes 
is larger for even than for odd numbered elements, especially 
where M is greater than 29. For most atoms, M, n, and P are 
either all even or all odd, but N is usually even. The curve for 
the frequency of occurrence of atoms as a function of n shows 
periodic maxima four units apart, whilst as a function of M or N 
the periodic maxima are two units apart. Jt thus becomes possible 
to predict the existence of the more abundant isotopes of elements 
of which the mean atomic weights are accurately known. 


A. A. E. 


Spectra of X-Rays and the Theory of Atomic Structure. 
D. Coster (Phil. Mag., 1922, [vi], 43, 1070—1107).—The X-ray 
spectra of the heavier elements are arranged in a scheme which 
involves the existence of one K-level, three L-levels, five M-levels, 
and seven N-levels in the electronic structure of the atom. These 
levels are associated with the presence of various sub-groups or 
shells of electrons in the atom. The rules governing the trans- 
ference of electrons between the various levels are discussed, and 
further experimental work is adduced in support of these con- 
clusions. New measurements are madé of the L-series of X-ray 
spectra of the elements from rubidium to barium. Fourteen lines 
are recorded and the wave-lengths offer strong arguments in support 
of Bohr’s theory (this vol., ii, 363). Diagrams, based on these 
lines, are given of the various transitions which have been found 
to occur between any two levels. Niton, xenon, and krypton 
are chosen as typical elements. The lines which disappear with 
decreasing atomic number fall out at the places in the periodic 
table predicted by Bohr. Certain faint lines in the Z-series which 
are connected with the M-levels cannot be classified. These and 
other single lines suggest the existence of new levels associated 
with only one line. They are attributed, in part, to a more com- 
plicated excitation of the atom, due to the removal of two electrons 
at the same time. W. E. G. 


Structure of Atoms and Molecules in the Light of the 
Dispersion Theory. Jart A. WASASTJERNA (Z. physikal. Chem., 
1922, 101, 193—217).—A theoretical paper in which it is shown 
that the atomic volume is the volume of a sphere constructed 
round the middle point of the nucleus of an atom and on the surface 
of which the outside electron system is situated. At a collision 
of two atoms the minimum distance between the nuclei is equal 
to the sum of the radii of the orbits of the outside electrons of 
both atoms. An electrolyte molecule can exist in two modifica- 
tions, of which the one consists of uncharged and the other of 
charged atoms or atomic groups. When a molecule is present in 
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the latter form, it may split into ions if it is present in a medium 
of sufficiently high dielectric constant. An equilibrium exists 
between the two modifications, which lies strongly on the one 
side for weak electrolytes and strongly on the other side for strong 
electrolytes. Amphoteric electrolytes may exist in three modi. 
fications. Typical strong electrolytes consist almost entirely of 
polarised molecules. The above makes possible the calculation 
of the true ionic refractions, and thereby the Kossel hypothesis 
of the structure of the atom can be confirmed in some of its 
important points. From the results of the above-named calculations 
it follows that the outside sheath of the atoms of the alkali metals 
contains only a single electron, which in salt formation passes 
over to the acid radicle. In the case of the alkaline-earth metals, 
the outside sheath has two electrons, which in the same way pass 
over to the acid radicle. The next sheath of electrons of both 
the alkali and alkaline-earth atoms is identical with the outside 
system of the elements in the preceding horizontal row, which 
in consequence of the increased attractive force was nearer the 
centre of the nucleus. The structure of the ions undergoes no 
great change during the formation of polarised molecules, and the 
electron orbit of the ions can in most respects be regarded as 
unchanged. The above can be extended, in all probability, to 
non-polarised molecules and electro-neutral atoms, except in cases 
where double and treble linkings or rings in the sense adopted by 
Baeyer are present. J. F.S. 


Separation of Isotopes by Thermal and Pressure Diffusion. 
Rosert 8. MutiikEn (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 1033—1051).— 
The theory of the separation of isotopes by thermal diffusion and 
by centrifuging is discussed. Equations are developed giving the 
difference in atomic weight obtainable in any operation, similar 
to the equations for diffusion and evaporation processes obtained 
in a previous paper (this vol., ii, 295). For thermal diffusion, the 
difference in atomic weight between portions of an isotopic gas at 
temperatures 7’, and 7’, respectively is A.M=KxB log, T,/T, 
approximately, the atomic weight being greater at the colder 
end; B is the ordinary separation coefficient, previously defined, 
and K is an approximate constant for each element, having a 
value which is probably about 0-25 and depending on the behaviour 
of the molecule during impacts. The term KB may be named 
the thermal separation coefficient. The method of thermal diffusion 
is shown to be much less effective as a means of separating isotopes 
than ordinary diffusion or evaporation. A somewhat more advan- 
tageous modification of the method is described under the name 
evaporative thermal diffusion. For the centrifuging of a gas, the 
difference in atomic weight between the central and peripheral 
regions is A;M=P(v?—v,"), where P, the centrifugal separation 
coefficient, is a characteristic constant for each element and v 
and v are the velocities at the peripheral and central regions of 
the material under treatment. The values of P for several elements 
have been calculated and the following are recorded for 20°: 
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lithium, 1:16x107; boron, 1:85x107%%; neon, 7:38x107*; 
magnesium, 8-97 x 1012; chlorine, 14-5107; nickel, 18-4 107%; 
zinc, 53 x 10°"; bromine, 20-4 x 101", and mercury, 47x10". For 
ordinary air, the coefficient would be 62x107%. The value of P 
is unaffected by the state of combination of the element, even if 
the compound contains other isotopic elements. Thus the separ- 
ation is equally great for all compounds of a given element. This 
is in contrast to the situation with all the other diffusion methods, 
for which the degree of separation of a given element in one oper- 
ation is inversely proportional to the molecular weight of the 
compound. Further, the value of P for any element is independent 
of the atomic weight, whilst the ordinary separation coefficient B 
is inversely proportional to the latter. Hence, the theory is on 
this basis relatively increasingly more favourable to the centrifugal 
method as the atomic weight increases. P=(M,—M,)*x,x,/2RT 
for a mixture of two isotopes and for a mixture of several isotopes 
hich qt has the value 3,>,%a%(M,—M,)?/2RT. P, unlike B, is inversely 
the proportional to 7’, but depends on the atomic or molecular weight 
intervals (,—M,) and the molecular fractions, x, in the same 
the |V#y 28 B. Although for the heavy elements the theory predicts, 
for a peripheral velocity of 105 cm./sec., a separation many times 
that obtainable in a single diffusion or evaporation, it is shown that 
compression and condensation of the gas or vapour into the peri- 
| by pheral region make such large separations impracticable if carried 
. out in the ordinary way. The pressure ratio between the two 
" Iregions is given by log, p/pp=MA,M /2RT . P, and so increases with 
atomic and molecular weight. A special method, named evapor- 
ative centrifuging, is proposed whereby gas condensed in the 
periphery of the centrifuge at high speed would be allowed to 
the |°v@porate very slowly, the light fraction being drawn off very 
gradually at lower pressure from the centre of the apparatus. 
7 The process would be in effect precisely analogous to an evaporation 
the J Which the separation coefficient was increased from B to Pv’®. 
This method, applicable at the ordinary temperature to hydrogen 
IT chloride, bromide, selenide, telluride, and silicide, might be expected, 
1,. 4vith peripheral velocities up to 10°, to yield a separation ten or 
jifteen times as great in a single operation as would ordinary 
\diffusion or evaporation. The method may be the most rapid 
method of separating the isotopes of some of the elements of 
medium atomic weight, but for the lighter or heavier elements 
he method is less promising. The theory of the separation of 
isotopes by centrifuging liquids is discussed, and it is shown that 
the degree of separation for a given apparatus is identical for 
jiquids, gases, and intermediate states of matter. An attempt has 
been made to test the theory in the case of mercury, but negative 
results were obtained which are attributable to a slight vibration 
of the centrifuge. This effect is likely to prove a limiting factor 
j] y fa any attempt to use the method of liquid centrifuging. A state- 
ment made in a previous paper in connexion with the diffusion 
pf an isotopic gas through a thin layer of another gas enclosed in 
. he pores of a membrane (loc. cit.) is corrected. This method 
VOL. CXXII. ii. 18 
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is now found to be always less favourable than molecular diffusion, 
instead of more favourable as previously stated. This is due to 
the effect of the increased mean free path of the heavier molecules 
which results from persistence of velocity. This factor was expressly 
neglected previously. Further, it is shown that mass motion, 
either positive or negative, should have practically no effect on 
the rate of separation, except indirectly as it may affect back 
pressure. J. F.S. 


The Hydrogen Molecule. III. Apert C. Crenore (Phil. 
Mag., 1922, [vi], 43, 1025—1038; cf. A., 1921, ii, 632; this vol., 
ii, 438).—A theoretical investigation into the stability of the author's 
model of the hydrogen molecule. On this view, the forces between 
the electrons and nuclei cause slight deformations of the shape of 
the electrons. Two of the electrons in the molecule are flattened 
and two are expanded in the direction of the minor axis, and these 
processes may be accompanied by energy changes which may be 
either positive or negative in sign. These energy changes, which 
are slight compared with the total energy of the electron, corre- 
spond with the heat of dissociation or heat of reaction. The 
change in mass which occurs on dissociation is so small that it 
must escape experimental detection. W. E. G. 


The Abnormally Long Free Paths of Electrons in Argon. 
J. S. Townsenp and V. A. Battey (Phil. Mag., 1922, [vi], 43, 
1127—1128).—A continuation of an investigation into the mean 
free path of the electron in various gases (cf. this vol., ii, 277). 
From experiments on mixtures of hydrogen and argon, it is deduced 
that the mean free path in argon at 1 mm. pressure is about 15 mm., 
or fifty times the mean free path calculated from the atomic radius 
of argon. W. E.G. 


Some Linear Relationships in the Periodic System. Wz1- 
HELM Bintz (Z. Elektrochem., 1922, 28, 65—70).—A theoretical 
paper in which a number of linear relationships between the pro- 
perties of the elements are described. The relationships described 
are in every case between the inactive gases and the other elements. 
In the case of atomic volume, it is shown that this quantity for a 
halogen is proportional to the value for the inactive gas which 
precedes it in the periodic system. The expression: at. vol. 
(halogen)=a x at. vol. (inactive gas)+-6, where a and 0 are constants 
and have in this case the values 0-8015 and zero respectively. 
Taking the atomic volumes of the inactive gases as known, the 
corresponding values for the halogen are given with an error of 
+0-2%. Similar. straight line relationships are found for the 
atomic volumes of potassium, rubidium, and cesium; titanium, 
zirconium, and cerium; and silicon, germanium, and tin; but for 
no other cases. In the same way, the boiling points of the halogens 
are connected with those of the inactive gases by the equation 
b. p. (halogen) =2-753 x b. p. (inactive gas)—1-8. Here the accuracy 
is the same as before. If hydrogen is included with the halogens, 
the relationship. b. p. (halogen)=2-705 x b. p. (inactive gas)+8-5 is 
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accurate to +2-5%. In the case of the critical temperature, the 
expression 7', (halogen) =2-648 7’, (inactive gas)+-18-1 is true abso- 
lutely both for the halogens or hydrogen. The atomic refraction 
of the halogens and hydrogen are connected with the similar value 
of the inactive gases by the expression Rp (halogen)—Lp (inactive 
gas)+0-41. In this case, the divergence between the calculated 
and experimental values nowhere exceeds the experimental error. 
For the elements of the sulphur group Rp (element)=1-713 Rp 
(inactive gas)+-1-15 is true to +1-8%, whilst for hydrogen and the 
alkali metals Rp (alkali metal) =1-13 Rp (inactive gas)+-0-51 with an 
error of +1-5%. The atomic radii of the halogens, elements of 
the sulphur group, and the alkali metals are connected to within 
+1-0% with the corresponding values for the inactive gases by the 
expressions 7 (halogen)==0-78 r (inactive gas)-+-0-26, r (S element)= 
0-645, r (inactive gas)+-0-53, and r (alkali metal)—1-18 r (inactive 
gas)—0-23. From a consideration of the foregoing, the author 
deduces periodic constants. J. F.S. 


The Determination of the State of Valency of Lower Com- 
pounds by means of Ammoniacal Silver Solutions. Oscar 
Otsson CoLLENBERG (Z. anorg. Chem., 1922, 121, 281—297).— 
The author has investigated this method of determining valency 
(introduced by Philipp and Schwehel, Ber., 1897, 12, 2234) with 
respect to suitable conditions of experiment and accuracy of results. 
If the reaction takes place on the water-bath, the best results are 
obtained with concentrated ammonia and not too great an excess 
of silver nitrate in a comparatively small volume. The results 
obtained are low, but suitable for valency determinations, wholly 
unsuitable, however, for accurate work, such as determination of 
purity. If the reaction has to be carried out at a high temperature 
and under pressure, then a large excess of silver salt in concentrated 
ammonia is necessary; the temperature should be kept as low as 
possible and not maintained longer than necessary. The best 
results were obtained by using silver chloride or sulphate, in the 
presence of cyanides; silver nitrate should not be used. Ammonia 
generally contains reducing impurities (organic bases) and a blank 
experiment should be carried out. 


Observations on the Construction and Use of the Steele- 
Grant Microbalance. E. J. Hartune (Phil. Mag., 1922, [vi], 
43, 1056—1064).—A description of the Steele-Grant microbalance 
used in the study of the action of light on the silver haloids (T., 
1922, 121, 682). A balance with a double knife-edge and giving a 
sensitivity of 1 in 10° was sufficiently accurate for the proposed 
work. For this type the simple double triangle type of beam is 
recommended; a single knife-edge balancé constrycted in this 
manner gave a sensitivity of 1 in 10’. Details are given of the 
grinding of the knife-edges and the drawing of the suspension 
fibres. Damage to the fibre suspension is avoided by the attach- 
ment of a double hook to the end of the quartz weights; this 
facilitates the removal of the objects from the balance. The 
author discusses the various sources of error in manipulation, 
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affecting the sensitivity of the balance, and producing apparent 
changes in weight. W. E. G. 


Extraction of Small Quantities of Liquids by the Soxhlet 
Apparatus. Hertnrich Hanporr [Z. angew. Chem., 1922, 35, 257— 
258 (D.R.-P., 807757 and 809512)].—A glass vessel is inserted in 
the Soxhlet apparatus. In cases where the liquid is to be extracted 
by a solvent lighter than itself, this vessel has above it a funnel, the 
stem of which extends to the bottom of the vessel and ends in a rose. 
The liquid to be extracted is placed in the vessel and is covered 
by a layer of the solvent. Condensed solvent drops into the funnel, 
emerges in drops from the rose, and rises through the liquid. In 
the case of a liquid being extracted by a solvent heavier than 
itself, a short funnel ending in a capillary rests on the top of the 
vessel, and a tube opening near the bottom of the vessel passes 
through its wall at a suitable height. The condensed solvent falls 
through the liquid and passes through the tube to the outside of 
the vessel. The apparatus is suited for the extraction of colloidal 
liquids.. Quantitative extraction is attained. H. M. 


Rhythmic Deposition of Precipitated Vapours. Enocu 
KaRrer (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 951—954).—When two 
narrow cylinders containing respectively small quantities of aqueous 
solutions of ammonia and hydrochloric acid are placed under a 
large glass container and so placed that there is a lateral temperature 
gradient in the container, a series of rings of ammonium chloride 
forms on the inside of the cylinder which contains the hydrochloric 
acid. The number of rings varies with the conditions from 1 per 
cm. to a very large number. These rings mark the edges of disks, 
so that the vapour space above the hydrochloric acid may be 
regarded as divided into a number. of compartments by disks of 
ammonium chloride. Within the cylinder each compartment 
_ marks the boundaries of a system of vertical and horizontal con- 
vection currents, the necessary elements for the formation of which 
are a lateral temperature gradient and a vertical density gradient. 


F. 8. 


‘ Inorganic Chemistry. 


Some Properties of Hydrogen Desorbed from Platinum 
and Palladium. Pavut AnpsErRson (T., 1922, 121, 1153—1161). 


The Radius of Hydrogen Atoms in Crystals. G. AMINOFF 
(Geol. Fér. Férh., 1921, 43, 389—396).—It is calculated that the 
radius of the hydrogen atom in magnesium hydroxide and man- 
ganese hydroxide, the elementary parallelepipeds of which are 
hexagonal, is, respectively, 1-15 and 1-01 A.U., whilst in ice the 
radius is 1-12 A.U. It is shown that the structure R"(OH), may 
be regarded as ice, H,OOH,, of which one H, group has been 
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replaced by a bivalent metal ion, R". This explains why the 
group a of ice has practically the same dimensions in these 


hydroxides. The relatively high value calculated for the radius 
of the hydrogen atom is considered to be in keeping with the 
relation of hydrogen to the alkali metals. CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


An Attempt to Separate the Isotopes of Chlorine. E. B. 
LupiaM (Proc. Camb. Phil. Soc., 1922, 21, 45—51).—(Sir) J. J. 
Thomson has suggested (Proc. Roy. Soc., 1921, [A], 99, 87) a 
method of separation of isotopes based on the number of impacts 
per second of the molecules of a gas om a liquid surface. The 
number of impacts will be in inverse ratio to the square root of the 
mass. If on striking the surface the molecules are removed by 
solution or chemical action, the composition of the residual gas 
should steadily alter. Hydrochloric acid at a pressure of a few 
centimetres of mercury was passed over (a) a water surface, and 
(6) ammonia gas, and a small fraction allowed to remain uncom- 
bined. No change in the molecular weight was observed after 
either process. The failure to obtain a separation indicates that 
the determining factor in the recombination of ammonia with 
hydrochloric acid is not mere collision. W. E. G. 


Fractional Diffusion of Iodine Vapour. Emi, KoHLWEILER 
(Z. physikal. Chem., 1922, 101, 218—234).—Iodine has been sub- 
jected to a careful fractional diffusion, and the combining weight 
of the original material as well as that of the various fractions 
has been determined by conversion of the iodine into iodide and 
precipitation as silver iodide. Seventeen determinations with 
ordinary pure iodine gave a mean value of 126-93, the extreme 
values being 126-92+-0-073% and 126-92—0-079%. Seven deter- 
minations with the first fraction of the diffusion gave the value 
126-07, which differs by 0-67°% from the accepted value for iodine, 
whilst fourteen determinations with the end fraction gave 127-18, 
with a divergence of 0-21% from the usual value. These results 
indicate that, in addition to the isotope of combining weight 127 
indicated by Aston, there are at least two others, one lighter and 
the other heavier than Aston’s isotope. It is shown that Aston’s 
results and the present results are not necessarily opposed to one 
another, for the sensitiveness of Aston’s measurement is of the 
order 5%, whilst that of the present work is much sharper. 


J. F. S. 


Revision of the Density of Oxygen Gas. E. Mores and 
F. GonzAuez (Anal. Fis. Quim., 1922, 20, 72—80; cf. A., 1921, ii, 
546).—Measurements were made on oxygen prepared in different 
ways as described in the former paper. The arithmetical mean of 
forty-five determinations gave the value 1-4892+-0-00007 as the 
weight of a litre of oxygen at 0° and 760 mm. This value is 
identical with the mean of two hundred and thirteen previous 
determinations by other workers. The corresponding value 
calculated for latitude 45° is 1-42897. G. W.R 
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Researches on Sulphuryl Chloride. Ii. A New Chlorinat- 
ing Agent : Preparation of Polychloro-derivatives of Benzene. 
OsWALD SILBERRAD (T., 1922, 121, 1015—1022). 


The ‘‘Dynamic’’ Allotropy of Tellurium. A. Damrens 
(Compt. rend., 1922, 174, 1344—1346).—Density determinations 
made on tellurium carefully purified by distillation in hydrogen 
and then in a vacuum, the material being subsequently crystallised 
either by vaporisation or by slow cooling of the molten material, 
do not confirm the views of Cohen and Kroner (A., 1913, ii, 315) 
as to the dynamic allotropy of tellurium. Tellurium obtained by 
vaporisation has d 6-310, and is not changed by long heating at 
various temperatures. Specimens prepared in other ways show a 
slightly lower density, as, owing to the manner of preparation, 
they are slightly porous. Amorphous tellurium has d 5-85—5-87; 
on heating, it is transformed into crystalline tellurium with develop- 
ment of heat and its density rises. W. G. 


The Reactivity of Ammonia. Epwarp CHARLES. CyRIL 
Baty and Herpert Maxwett Duncan (T., 1922, 121, 1008— 
1014). 


Polymorphism of Arsenic. Porpuyry NICOLAEVITCH 
LASCHTSCHENKO (T., 1922, 121, 972—978). 


Flocculation of Colloidal Arsenic Sulphide. Influence of 
the Concentration of the Colloid, Shaking, and Temperature. 
A. Boutaric and M. VurIttAuME (Compt. rend., 1922, 174, 1351— 
1353).—The influence of different factors varies with the nature 
of the electrolyte used to cause flocculation. With chlorides of 
potassium, barium, magnesium, or manganese, the velocity of 
flocculation increases with the concentration of the colloid, but 
with aluminium or cadmium chlorides the velocity diminishes as 
_ the concentration increases. In comparing once shaking to mix 

the colloidal solution and the electrolyte, and continuous stirring, 
the opacity curves for the two conditions superpose one another. 
With potassium chloride, flocculation of the continuously stirred 


solution only occurs after the opacity limit has been reached, but | 


with barium or aluminium chlorides flocculation occurs before the 


opacity limit is reached. The velocity of flocculation varies in- | 


versely as the temperature where potassium, sodium, ammonium, 
or lithium chloride is the electrolyte, directly as the temperature 
with barium, calcium, strontium, magnesium, or cadmium chloride, 
and is independent of the temperature with aluminium so 


The Isotope Ratio of New Zealand Boron. ALEXANDER | 
DonaLpD Monro (T., 1922, 121, 986—988). 


The Potassium Salt of Hexahydrodioxydiboron. Ramses | 
CHANDRA Ray (T., 1922, 121, 1088—1094). 


The System Potassium Sulphate-Aluminium Sulphate- 
Water at 25°. Huserr Tuomas Sranutey Brirron (T., 1922, 
121, 982—986). 
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Use of Réntgen Rays in Determining the Structure of the 
Crystals of Lithium and of some of its Compounds with 
Light Elements. I. J. M. Bryvorr and A. Karssen (Proc. 
K. Akad. Wetensch. Amsterdam, 1922, 23, 1365—1370).—The 
lithium.atoms in lithium metal are arranged in a centred cubic 
lattice with a lattice parameter a=3-5010% cm. The relative 
intensities of the lines are explained by either (i) a simple centred 
cubic Jattice or (ii) a centred cubic lattice with electrons revolving 
in circles normal to the trigonal axes. There is no evidence for 
the presence of a lattice of stationary valence electrons. The 
atomic diameter is 3-04 10-8, in agreement with the value given 
by Bragg (3°00 x 10°). W. E. G. 


Crystal Structures of Alkali Haloids. Eucren Posnsak and 
RatepH W. G. Wyckorr (J. Washington Acad. Sci., 1922, 12, 
248—251)—Further X-ray determinations (this vol., ii, 214) are 
given for lithium chloride,. bromide, and iodide, and for sodium, 
potassium, rubidium, and cesium fluorides. The X-ray constants 
for the whole series of twenty salts RX are tabulated. The struc- 
tures of cesium chloride, bromide, and iodide are of the body- 
centred type, whilst all the others are of the rock-salt type of the 
simple cubic lattice. L. J.S. 


The Preparation of Ammonium Nitrate. (MLLE) WURMSER 
(Compt. rend., 1922, 174, 1466—1468). —Le Chatelier has previously 
given a square diagram ‘showing the states of equilibrium between 
the solution of the four salts ammonium chloride, sodium nitrate, 
sodium chloride, and ammonium nitrate and the solid salts at 16°, 
A similar diagram showing the states of equilibrium at 100° is now 
given. The curves at 16° and 100° are essentially of the same 
shape, and from them it is possible to determine the best experi- 
mental conditions for obtaining the maximum yield of ammonium 
nitrate from a solution of the four salts. W. G. 


The Properties of Ammonium Nitrate. II. Ammonium 


j Nitrate and Water. Ipa L. Miriican, ALFRED FRANCIS JOSEPH, 


and Tuomas Martin Lowry (T., 1922, 421, 959—963). 


The Properties of Ammonium Nitrate. III. Ammonium 
Nitrate and Sodium Nitrate. RrcrnaLp Grorce Earty and 
THomas Martin Lowry (T., 1922, 121, 963—969). 


The Transformation of Ammonium a C. 
MaTIGNON and M. FREJACQUES (Bull. Soc. chim., 1922, liv], 31, 
394—412).—A résumé . work already published (a, 1920, ii, 250; 
1921, ii, 33; this vol., ii, 272). W.G. 


Crystal Structure ‘ Ammonium Fluosilicate. RicHarp 
M. Bozortu (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 1066—1070).—The 
crystal structure of ammonium fluosilicate has been shown to be 
like that of ammonium chloroplatinate, ammonium chlorostannate, 
and potassium chlorostannate, namely, the structure is that of 
fluorspar in which each fluorine atom is replaced by an“ammonium 
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group, and each calcium atom by a fluosilicate group with the six 
fluorine atoms equidistant from the silicon atom in the directions 
of the axes of the crystals (cf. this vol., i, 441). The length of the 
eube constituting the unit of structure containing four molecules 
was found to be 8-38 A.U.; the corresponding lengths for the 
three complex salts mentioned above being respectively 9-84, 10-05, 
and 9-96 A.U. The shortest distance between the centres of the 
atoms of fluorine and silicon is 1-72 A.U., whilst the sum of the 
Bragg radii for these atoms is 1-84 A.U. The corresponding 
distances between the platinum or tin and the chlorine atoms in 
the other three salts are 2-3, 2-46, and 2-44 ALU., respectively. 
J.F.S. 


The Preparation of a Silver Amalgam of the Composition 
Hg,Ag. by Precipitation from a Solution of Silver Nitrate 
in Pyridine. Rospert MULLER and REINHOLD Ho6nie (Z. anorg. 
Chem., 1922, 121, 344—346).—Metallic needles were formed by 
keeping a drop of mercury in contact with a solution of silver 
nitrate and cuprous iodide in anhydrous pyridine. With silver 
nitrate solution alone, crystals of mercurous nitrate were deposited 
and a liquid amalgam was formed. The #.M.F. of the cell 
Ag|0-1NAgNO, in pyridine|Hg is 0-038 volt, the silver being 
negative. For the formation of the metallic crystals, the addition 
of an approximately equal amount of cuprous iodide is necessary 
(1:1); the addition of a much smaller amount (1 : 10) causes the 
precipitation of finely divided black silver, too large amounts 
(5:1) change the drop of mercury into a granular powder. The 
concentration of the silver ion in pyridine is not increased by the 
addition of cuprous iodide, the concentration cell Ag|0-1NAgNO, 
in pyr. sat. with Cu,I,|0-1NAgNO,|Ag having an #.M.F. of 0-37 
volt, the silver in the mixed solution being negative. The form- 
ation of a blue precipitate of cupric iodide indicates that the silver 
salt is reduced to metallic silver, whilst the cuprous salt is oxidised 
to the cupric salt. The cuprous-cupric potential is +-0-18 volt, 
being greater than that of mercury. Cuprous iodide can be re- 
placed by cerous chloride, the separation of crystals being, however, 
much slower. Ferrous bromide gave a negative result; in water, 
the ferrous ferric potential is +0-75 volt, but in pyridine it is 
evidently less than the mercury potential. The amalgam which 
crystallises in needles corresponds in composition with the formula 
Hg,Ag,. The potential of the cell Hg,Ag,|AgNO,.Cu,I,|Ag equals 
0-37—0-38 volt, the silver being negative against the amalgam. 

W. T. 


Attempts at a Synthetic Manufacture of Mother-of-Pearl 
by Production of Chemical Tracery. Criément and Riviire 
(Compt. rend., 1922, 174, 1353—1356).—By precipitating calcium 
carbonate in the presence of colloidal protein material, such as 
gelatin in thin layers, a deposit has been obtained having a nacreous 
structure. The deposit becomes opaque on prolonged drying at 
50°, just as mother-of-pearl or pearl itself “‘ dies” when dried for 
a long period. These experiments support the accepted views as 
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to the physical and chemical composition of mother-of-pearl and 
fine pearl. W. G. 


Action of Various Analytical Reagents on Chemical Glass- 
ware. W.E.S. Turner and T. E. Witson (J. Soc. Glass Tech- 
nology, 1922, 6, 17—20).—The tests were made on three types 
(two English, one French) of chemical glassware; in most cases 
the solution was kept in contact with the glass for three hours at 
100°. Nitric acid (d 1-2), and 2N-ammonium sulphide solution 
had but little action on the glasses, but the latter were attacked 
to an appreciable extent by N/2- and N/4-sodium phosphate solu- 
tions. The French glass was attacked to a greater extent than 
were the English glasses by the sodium phosphate solutions, whilst 
there was but little difference between the three types as regards 
their resistance to alkali hydroxide solutions, showing that the 
corrosive action of the alkali salt solutions was not due entirely to 
their alkalinity. W. P.S. 


Solubility of Crystallised Strontium Hydroxide. D. 
SipERSKY (Bull. Assoc. Chim. Sucr., 1921, 39, 167—177).—Tables 
and graphs are given showing the solubility of crystallised strontium 
hydroxide in water at temperatures varying from 0° to 101-2° 
(b. p. of the solution); at 0°, 100 grams of the solution contain 
0-90 gram of Sr(OH),,8H,O; at 15°, 1-46 grams, and at 101-2°, 
49-75 grams. Other tables give the solubility of the hydroxide 
in sucrose solutions at different concentrations and temperatures. 
At 15°, 100 grams of 10% sucrose solution dissolve 3-79 grams of 
8r(OH),,8H,O, whilst 100 grams of a 25% solution dissolve 7-31 
grams of the hydroxide. W. P.S. 


The Reaction of Magnesium Salts with Acid Potassium 
Pyrantimonate. Minivosy Opaspin (Rad. Acad. Sci. Zagreb, 
1922, 226, 220—233).—The preparation of magnesium dihydrogen 
orthantimonate by addition of a magnesium salt to a solution 
of dipotassium dihydrogen pyrantimonate is described; according 
to the concentration, it is obtained either as hexagonal or mono- 
clinic crystals or in the amorphous form. From a solution con- - 
taining 1% of the pyrantimonate, both hexagonal and monoclinic 
crystals and a large quantity of the amorphous precipitate are 
deposited. From a solution containing 0-35% of the pyrantimonate, 
monoclinic crystals are alone deposited, whilst a solution containing 
007% of the potassium pyrantimonate yields hexagonal crystals 
only. The composition of both hexagonal and monoclinic crystals 
corresponds with the formula Mg(H,SbO,),,10H,O. The crystals 
lose 10[ ?8]H,O if heated at 176°. When heated further, they lose 
2H,O and change their colour successively from colourless to pink, 
orange-yellow, yellowish-green, greyish-green, greyish-blue, and 
violet, a fact which is probably due to the formation of various 
polymerides. Finally, the crystals spontaneously incandesce and 
turn white. The composition corresponds now with magnesium 
metantimonate, Mg(SbO,),. The magnesium dihydrogen orthanti- 
monate, d 2-57, is insoluble in alcohol; the solubility in water at 
16° is 0-7075 gram in 1000 grams of solution. S. S. M. 
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Phosphorescent Zinc Sulphide. A. A. Guntz (Compt. rend., 
1922, 174, 1356—1358).—The wurtzite and sphalerite forms of 
zinc sulphide prepared by heating the precipitated sulphide are 
both phosphorescent. They may be distinguished under the 
microscope by their crystalline structures, but show no difference 
in density. Phosphorescence only develops in the presence of a 
trace of a heavy metal. The phosphorescence of wurtzite is more 
persistent than that of blende, but in both cases the decrease of 
luminous intensity is extremely rapid. Under the influence of 
heat and shock, the two varieties are extremely thermoluminescent 
and triboluminescent. W. G. 


The Substance between the Crystallites of Metallic Sub- 
stances. G. TamMAnn (Z. anorg. Chem., 1922, 121, 275—280).— 
A piece of metal formed from a regulus consists of crystallites 
surrounded by a film of impurities which form the residue when 
the metal is dissolved in a solvent. To study the structure of 
these thin layers of impurities it is necessary to employ a trans- 
parent solvent; the evolution of gas and convection currents 
should be avoided, as these destroy the structure. A sheet of 
cadmium was dissolved in ammonium nitrate, and the film was 
found to have a net-like structure, in the meshes of which were 
micro-crystals of the metal. When the cadmium was dissolved in 
hydrochloric acid, the net structure was destroyed by the evolution 
of gas and the foreign substance was left as suspended particles. 
The amount of impurity was very much decreased by distilling the 
cadmium in a vacuum. The author points out the desirability of 
methods to render these non-metallic impurities visible, to estimate 
them quantitatively, and to find their influence on the properties 
of the metal. W. T 


Monoclinic Double Selenates of the Cadmium Group. 
A. E. H. Turron (Proc. Roy. Soc., 1922, [A], 101, 245—264).—As 
in the manganese group (this vol., ii, 505), only three salts, those of 
rubidium, cesium, and ammonium, could be obtained in the cadmium 
group of hexahydrated double selenates (cf. preceding abstract). The 
rubidium and cesium salts were only obtained with great difficulty 
at a low temperature. No optical investigation was possible of 
these two salts, and a few optical determinations on the ammonium 
salt were only just possible, as the crystals rapidly become opaque. 
The salts crystallise in the holohedral-prismatic class of the mono- 
clinic system. 

Rubidium cadmium selenate, Rb,Cd(SeO,),,6H,O, a:b:c= 
0-7402 : 1: 0-5026; 8=105° 7’. The crystals are metastable down 
to 0°. Cesium cadmium selenate, Cs,Cd(SeO,),,6H,O, a:b: c= 
0-7319:1:0-5011; 8=106° 22’. This salt is less unstable than 
the rubidium salt. Ammonium cadmium selenate, a:b:c= 
0-7418 : 1: 0-5026; B=106° 1’; d? 2-450. 

The results of thirty-two years’ work on the double sulphates 
and selenates of the series RyM(§_04 )»6H,0 are discussed, in the 
course of which seventy-five salts, comprising nineteen distinct 
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groups, have been examined. In each group it is shown that 
there is a regular progression in the minutest details of the struc- 
tural and physical properties of the crystals as the atomic number 
of the alkali metal increases in passing from potassium (19) to 
rubidium (37) and cesium (55). The ammonium salt is always 
practically isostructural with the rubidium salt of the same group. 
These results are in agreement with the recently developed theories 


of atomic and crystalline structure of Langmuir and W. L. Bragg. 
K. H. R. 


Tellurium Lead and Tellurium Antimony Alloys. Max 
Dreiruss (Z. Elektrochem., 1922, 28, 100—101, 224)—When lead 
is added in small quantities of molten tellurium, a portion of the 
lead forms a slag with the tellurium and a small amount of tellurium 
passes into solution. Tellurium has a deoxidising action on lead, 
so that lead containing tellurium may be heated to redness without 
the free liquid surface losing its brightness. Alloys containing 
tellurium and lead may be prepared by mixing tellurium with 
molten antimony; here a continuous series of mixed crystals is 
formed. To the molten alloy small quantities of antimony—lead 
alloy are added and eventually pure lead. A stiff, pasty mass is 
obtained which on heating at 700° becomes liquid and does not 
readily lose its bright surface. In the same way, small quantities 
of tin and copper alloy with the antimony tellurium alloy. The 
addition of 2% tellurium to lead-antimony alloys has no marked 
effect on the hardness. The addition of 5—6% of tin to antimony-— 
lead alloys produce much more desirable properties than does 
tellurium. J. F.S. 


The Structure of the Isomorphous Group, Pb(NQOs3)., 
Ba(NO,),,Sr(NO,),,Ca(NO,).. L. Vecarp (Z. Physik, 1922, 9, 
395—410).—The space lattice of this isomorphous group of com- 
pounds has been determined by the application of the powder 
method. Little difficulty was experienced with the nitrates of 
lead, barium, and strontium, but the deliquescent calcium salt 
gave less satisfactory results. The positions of the maxima of 
reflection show that the crystals are not built up entirely of face- 
centred lattices. The metal atoms are arranged, however, in a 
face-centred lattice, for the intensity of the maxima of this lattice 
increases with increasing atomic weight of the metal. Three oxygen 
atoms and one nitrogen atom form a group at four corners of a 
cube. This group, which possesses a trigonal axis, is surrounded 
by four atoms of the metal. 

The values for the atomic radii of nitrogen and oxygen atoms 
are appreciably higher than in those substances investigated by W. L. 
Bragg. The atomic radii vary with the nature of the chemical 
combination and the geometrical arrangement in spacé. The 
X-ray method provides a useful method for the determination of 
the density of solid substances. The presence of impurities scarcely 
affects the lattice constants or the atomic radii, from which the 
density may be calculated. Thus the density of the pure substance 
can be accurately determined from impure material. The values 
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for the densities of the compounds in the isomorphous group of 
nitrates, calculated from the atomic radii, are in good agreement 
with the experimental results. W. E. 


Thallic-Thallous Sulphate. I. A. BrnratH and HUH, 
EsPENSCHIED (Z. anorg. Chem., 1922, 121, 361—362).—Many 
double salts of thallic and thallous sulphates are claimed by different 
authors, but the present authors could obtain only two corre- 
sponding in composition with Ti,SO,,T1,(SO,)3 and 5T1,SO,,T1,(S0,), ; 
all the other so-called double salts are to be regarded as mixtures 
of these. The preparations and methods of analysis are given. 
The double salt, T1,SO,,TI,(SO,)s, has a transition temperature of 
48° with a fairly large transition interval. The double salt interval 
for 5T1,S0,,T1,(SO,), has its upper limit between 23° and 30°. 
Between this transition temperature and 48° the whole system is 
in a transition state, so that at these temperatures mixtures of 
variable composition will be obtained. W. T. 


Determination of the Complex Formation in Aqueous 
Solutions of Copper Salts by Means of Permutite. <A. Giv- 
THER-SCHULZE (Z. Elektrochem., 1922, 28, 89—99).—The complex 
formation in solutions of copper chloride, acetate, formate, sulphate, 
chlorate, nitrate, and bromide has been investigated by shaking 
known concentrations of the salts with pure potassium permutite. 
From measurements of the exchange of kations between the 
permutite and the solution, conclusions may be drawn as to the 
presence of complexes in the solution. It is shown, by this method, 
that the simple complex kation CuR’ is present in practically all 
the copper salt solutions examined even at the greatest dilutions. 
The presence of the complex Cu,R,’ has been proved only in the 
case of copper chloride and bromide, whilst it is probable that the 
other salts exhibit a higher complex formation, which, however, 
is not present in such great concentrations. The complexity of 
copper salt solutions increases at constant concentration with the 
strength of the acid, and is greater with the salts of halogen acids 
than with the salts of oxygen acids of equal strength. J.F.S. 


Extraction and Purification of Scandium from Thorveitite 
from Madagascar. Pirrre Ursain and G. Ursain (Compt. 
rend., 1922, 174, 1310—1313).—The finely ground mineral is fused 
with sodium hydroxide and the product extracted with water. 
The insoluble residue is dissolved in the least possible quantity of 
sulphuric acid, and the rare earth metals are precipitated as fluorides 
by the addition of an excess of hydrofluoric acid. The fluorides 
are decomposed by sulphuric acid, and scandium hydrogen sulphate 
crystallises out on concentrating the solution. The sulphates are 
convefted into nitrates by passage through the hydroxides, and 
the solution of nitrates is evaporated and heated on a water-bath 
for a long time to free it from excess of acid. To the concentrated 
solution an excess of powdered potassium sulphate is added until 
the solution is saturated with this salt. After three days, the 
double scandium potassium sulphate is collected and washed as 
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quickly as possible with a saturated solution of potassium sulphate. 
Any scandium remaining in the mother-liquors is precipitated as 
hydroxide and put through the same process. The double sulphate 
may be dissolved in aqueous ammonium carbonate, and from the 
solution, on warming, scandium hydroxy-carbonate is precipitated. 
The residue of the scandium in the mother-liquors may be recovered 
by conversion into its acetylacetonate, which is soluble in chloroform 
and sublimes when heated in a vacuum at 200°. W. G. 


The Atomic Numbers of Neo-ytterbium, Lutecium, and 
Celtium. G. Ursain (Compt. rend., 1922, 174, 1349—1351).— 
An historical paper in which the author points out that Dauvillier’s 
work (this vol., ii, 463) completes the work of Moseley, himself, 
and others, and definitely establishes celtium as a chemical element 
with the atomic number 72, and having an atomic weight between 
that of lutecium, 175, and that of tantalum, 181-5. W.G 


The Measurements of the Densities of the Haloids of 
Aluminium with Mercury as Pyknometer Liquid. WILHELM 
Bittz and WALTER WEIN (Z. anorg. Chem., 1922, 121, 257—265).— 
The author in previous communications (A., 1921, ii, 487; 1922, ii, 
487) has discovered an abnormality in the linear relations in the 
atomic and molecular volumes of the haloids of aluminium. Former 
workers (Deville and Troost, Ann. Chim. Phys., 1860, [iii], 58, 
279) used “‘ oil of naphtha ” as the pyknometer liquid. Inaccuracies 
due to the solubility of the bromide and iodide of aluminium in 
this liquid led the author to replace it by mercury. Toluene was 
employed in the case of the chloride, on which it has no action. 
Improved methods of preparation of the haloids are given, and 
density determinations are described. The densities and molecular 
volumes were found to be: aluminium fluoride (d? 3-10), 27-1; 
aluminium chloride (d} 2-44), 54-7; aluminium bromide (d® 3-01), 
88-7; aluminium iodide (d? 3-98), 102-5. These values, however, 
do not show the linear relationship exhibited by all other haloids. 
Other abnormalities are found in the physical constants -of the 
haloids of aluminium, for example, the melting point of the bromide 
does not lie between those of the iodide and chloride. These are 
ascribed to polymerisation to double molecules, [Al,F¢], [Al,Cl.], 
[Al, Brg], and [Al,I,]. These double molecules correspond with 
cryolite, [AlF,|Nas, the three univalent sodium atoms being replaced 
by one tervalent aluminium atom thus: [AIF,]Al, [AICI,]Al, 
[AIlBr,]Al and [AlI,JAl. An X-ray examination is necessary to 
test this explanation. W. T. 


Monoclinic Double Selenates of the Manganese Group. 
A. E. H. Turton (Proc. Roy. Soc., 1922, [A], 101, 225—245).— 
In the group of the series R,M(SeO,),,6H,O, in which M is man- 
ganese, only three salts could be obtained, namely, those in which 
R is rubidium, cesium, or ammonium. Potassium manganese 
selenate, like the corresponding sulphate, only exists in the tetra- 
hydrated form, even at 0°. The morphological relationships 
between the three salts are similar to those observed in every 
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other group of the series (cf. A., 1920, ii, 690). The salts all 
crystallise in the holohedral-prismatic class of the monoclinic 
system. Rubidium manganous selenate, Rb,Mn(SeO,),,6H,0, 
a:b:c=0-7422:1:0-5008; @=105° 9’; d? 2-763. Cesium man- 
ganous selenate, Cs,Mn(SeO,).,6H,O, a:b: c=0-7319 : 1 : 0-4957; 
B=106° 22’; d? 3-008. Ammonium manganous selenate, 
(NH,).Mn(SeO,).,6H,O, a: 6 : c=0-7427:1:0-4979; B=106° 16’; 
d? 2-158. The ammonium salt, besides the cleavage parallel to 
{201} common to the series, exhibits an even more perfect one 
parallel to {010}. The optical constants of the crystals of all 
the salts were measured. KE. H. R. 


Equilibria in the Systems Iron-Carbon-Oxygen and Iron- 
Hydrogen—Oxygen, and the Free Energies of the Oxides of 
Iron. E. D. Eastman (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 975— 
998).—A theoretical paper in which the data obtained by a number 
of authors in connexion with the two systems named in the title 
have been correlated and criticised. A number of calculations 
have been made from the correlated data, and the following con- 
clusions drawn. Ferric oxide and ferroso-ferric oxide at 1100° 
and above form a continuous series of solid solutions, although 
there are indications that at temperatures much below 1000° they 
may not be soluble in each other in all proportions. Ferroso- 
ferric oxide and ferrous oxide up to 1100° at least definitely do not 
form a continuous series of solutions, although they do dissolve 
in each other to a limited extent. Ferrous oxide appears to be 
soluble in iron to the extent of 20—25 mol.% (6—8% oxygen), 
although metallic iron is not appreciably soluble in the oxide. 
Ferrous oxide is unstable with respect to ferroso-ferric oxide and 
iron below about 565°, and ferroso-ferric oxide shows an inversion 
point in the same region. When carbon monoxide reacts with 
pure iron in a closed tube above 500°, carbon is not ordinarily 
deposited as a separate phase. At temperatures above 800°, a 
trivariant equilibrium with iron containing dissolved carbon or 
carbide as the solid phase may be established, or one in which the 
solid phase contains dissolved oxygen as well as carbon, and the 
gas is richer in carbon dioxide than in the former case. It is 
possible that bivariant equilibria corresponding with these, with a 
separate dissolved carbon or carbide phase, may also be established 
on repeated treatment, but this does not appear to be proved. 
With a stream of carbon monoxide acting on iron in the vicinity 
of 650°, separate phases consisting of carbon, ferrous oxide, and iron 
containing dissolved oxygen and carbon (or carbide) are probably 
formed. At higher temperatures, the oxide and separate carbon 
phases do not appear, and the amount of dissolved carbon decreases. 
Carbon dioxide acting on iron in a closed tube probably produces 
again a trivariant system. At temperatures in the neighbourhood 
of 600° and lower, carbon is present in the solid phase, decreasing 
in amount as the temperature is increased. The individual results, 
of the investigators of univariant and bivariant equilibria involving 
iron or ferrous oxide, ferrous oxide or ferroso-ferric oxide, carbon 
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monoxide, carbon dioxide, and carbon under conditions such that 
the presence of separate and definite solid phases in large amounts was 
assured, are in sufficient agreement to permit the use of equilibrium 
constants and free energies based on them. These constants are 
tabulated for the range 600—1000°. Bivariant equilibria involving 
iron or ferrous oxide, ferrous oxide or ferroso-ferric oxide, and 
hydrogen yield such different results that the data cannot be 
safely used. J. F.S. 


The Penetration of Tempering in Steel. GrorcEs CHARPY 
and Louis GRENET (Compt. rend., 1922, 174, 1273—1276).—A 
square bar of the steel to be examined is used for the purpose. 
It is heated in the furnace at the required temperature until its 
temperature is uniform. The upper part of the bar is then wrapped 
round with asbestos, and on to the base is directed a regulated 
stream of cold water. When the cooling is complete, the hardness 
is determined on one face at different distances from the base. 
The bar may then, if necessary, be submitted to further thermal 
treatments and the other three faces used for determining the 
hardness. The results are in accord with those obtained on a 
fragment of metal cut out from a thick piece after its tempering. 
With a nickel-chrome steel, the hardness was found to vary from 
387 at 3 mm. from the base to 180 at 90 mm. With an auto- 
tempering steel, after tempering at 800°, the hardness was practically 
uniform along the whole length of the bar. 

The method may also be used for metals which are not homo- 
geneous, and permits of a study of the influence of cementation 
on thick plates. In this way, it was found that, in certain cases, 
the hardness of the part situated behind the cemented region is 
less than that obtained with a bar of the same composition, tempered 
under the same conditions, but showing no cemented region. 


W. G. 


Centrifugal Method for Preparing Colloidal Ferric Hydr- 
oxide, Aluminium Hydroxide, and Silicic Acid. RicHarp 
BRADFIELD (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 965—974).—Colloidal 
ferric hydroxide, aluminium hydroxide, and silicic acid may be 
prepared from the freshly formed precipitates of these substances 
by removing the excess of precipitating agent by a very thorough 
washing, which is achieved by means of a centrifuge with a rotation 
of 32,500 per minute. This method has many advantages over 
the older methods, chief of which are, (a) the removal of the electro- 
lytes formed on precipitation is more complete; (b) the addition of 
a peptising agent and its consequent incomplete removal by either 
prolonged boiling or dialysis is unnecessary; (c) sols of a more 
uniform degree of dispersion can be prepared, since particles of 
similar size and of similar degrees of hydration are deposited in the 
same zone of the centrifuge bowl; (d) sols of any desired concen- 
tration from a semi-gel to the merest trace can be prepared by the 
addition of water to the more concentrated form, and all concen- 
trations are very stable. It is shown that aluminium hydroxide 
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precipitated by ammonium hydroxide in the presence of an excess 
of sulphate ions is not irreversible. J.F.S. 


The Reduction of Oxides by Hydrogen. E. Bercer (Compt. 
rend., 1922, 174, 1341—1343; cf. A., 1914, ii, 656; Sabatier and 
Espil, A., 1914, ii, 276)—From a study of the velocity curves for 
the reduction, by hydrogen, of specimens of nickel oxide prepared 
in different ways, the author finds that the discontinuity in the 
curves occurs at different stages in the reduction varying with the 
specimen. This discontinuity cannot, therefore, be explained on 
the basis of the formation of an intermediate oxide, and doubt is 
therefore cast on the existence of sub-oxides of nickel. W. G. 


New Properties of the Green Chromium Sulphate. A. 
Recoura (Compt. rend., 1922, 174, 1460—1463).—It has been 
shown by Colson (A., 1907, ii, 177, 267, 474) that the green chromium 
sulphate, immediately after its solution in water, exists in a con- 
densed form, which is slowly depolymerised. In this condensed 
form, it is found to be capable of masking the sulphate ion in other 
sulphates to the extent of several hundred molecules for each 
molecule of the green sulphate present. The number of molecules 
which can be thus masked depends on the length of time during 
which the green sulphate has been in solution, the acidity, and the 
concentration of the solution. W. G. 


X-Ray Examination of the Trioxides of Tungsten, Molyb- 
denum, and their Hydrates. H.C. Buresr (Z. anorg. Chem., 
1922, 121, 240—242).—The highest oxide of tungsten, WO,, can 
exist in various forms as large, bright yellow crystals, or long, 
thin, dark blue, or green needles. All these modifications gave 
identical angles of reflection which were, however, different from 
that of the hydrate. This proves that the hydrate is a definite 
chemical compound with its own characteristic crystal form. It 
corresponds in composition with WO,,H,O, that is, H,WO,; this, 
on heating, loses water and gives the above trioxide. A definite 
chemical compound was also indicated in the case of the other 


hydrate, WO,,2H,O; that is, H,WO, tungstic acid. In the case | 
of molybdenum, the existence of H,MoQ, as a definite chemical | 
compound was proved. This is a much more convenient method | 
for the solution of such problems than that of measuring the vapour | 
pressure as a function of the composition. The phasesin the mixture | 


can be found and the whole work carried out in a short time with a 
few mg. of the substance. W. T. 


The Valency of Tungsten and Molybdenum in their Com- | 


plex Octacyanides. Oscar OLsson CoLLENBERG (Z. anorg. 


Chem., 1922, 121,.298—312)—The author reviews previous work | 


on the subject and shows the sources of error. He determined the 
valency by means of ammoniacal silver chloride and found that the 
central atoms were in each case quadrivalent in agreement with 
their formule, [W(CN),|K, and [Mo(CN),]K,. These results were 
confirmed by another method, using ferric sulphate and potassium 
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permanganate, this method, due to Friedheim and Hoffmann (A., 
1902, ii, 265), being modified and so rendered applicable in the 
presence of cyanides. War's 


The Chlorides of Bivalent Molybdenum, Tungsten, and 
Tantalum. I. Kurt LINDNER [with Emma Hatter, HERBERT 
HeELwic, ANTONIE KOHLER, and HeitimutTH Fert] (Ber., 1922, 
55, [B], 1458—1465).—The formule HMo,Cl,,4H,O, HW,Cl,,4-5H,O, 
and Ta,Cl,,,7H,O have been ascribed by Rosenheim and Kohn 
(A., 1910, ii, 300), Hill (A., 1917, ii, 36), and Chapin (A., 1910, ii, 303), 
respectively, to the dichlorides of molybdenum, tungsten, and 
tantalum. The preparation of these chlorides has been subjected 
to exhaustive investigation. It is shown that they are uniformly 
constituted in accordance with the general formula, HX,Cl,,4H,O, 
in which the metal is bivalent. The methods used in their prepar- 
ation are the treatment of the metals with gaseous chlorine under 
suitable conditions of temperature and pressure and the reduction 
of the higher chlorides by gases or other reducing agents such as 
metals. 

At all temperatures up to 1200°, molybdenum is converted by 
chlorine into the pentachloride. The dichloride is obtained con- 
veniently by passing carbonyl chloride over powdered molybdenum 
at 700—800°; a small quantity of the pentachloride sublimes, 
after which the metal gradually becomes coated with a heavy 
yellow layer of molybdenum dichloride, which ultimately protects 
the metal from further action. The dichloride is then extracted 
with concentrated hydrochloric acid and the residual metal is again 
treated with carbonyl chloride. The compound, HMo,Cl,,4H,O, 
separates almost quantitatively from the acid solutions in the 
form of long, yellow needles. At about 600°, molybdenum tri- 
chloride.is the main product of the action of carbonyl chloride on 
molybdenum, whereas below this temperature the pentachloride 
is produced. Less favourable but useful results are obtained by 


j the reduction of molybdenum pentachloride with finely divided 


aluminium in the presence of ignited quartz powder (to moderate 
the violence of the reaction). The product is subsequently ex- 
tracted with hydrochloric acid. The yield is considerably diminished 
by the reduction of molybdenum pentachloride to other stages and 
even to metallic aluminium and the consequent difficulty of working 
up the residues. 

Tungsten dichloride cannot be prepared from the metal and 
carbonyl chloride, which, over a wide interval of temperature, give 
carbon and the “red oxychloride,’ WOCI,, in addition to small 
quantities of tungsten hexachloride and probably of tungsten 
pentachloride. The reduction of tungsten hexachloride by sodium 
amalgam (Hill, loc. cit.) is uncontrollable, and even if successful 
only gives minimal quantities of the dichloride; the results with 
an alloy of sodium and potassium are even less promising. On the 
other hand, tungsten hexachloride is readily reduced to the dichloride 
by ignition in a stream of nitrogen with powdered aluminium and 
quartz; the product is extracted with hydrochloric acid and the 
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reddish-yellow extract is concentrated and saturated with hydrogen 

chloride, thus causing the separation of the compound 
HW.,Cl,,4H,O 

in slender, yellow needles, which are considerably less stable than 

the corresponding molybdenum compound and rapidly lose hydrogen 

chloride when exposed to air. 

Tantalum is converted into its pentachloride by carbony] chloride. 
Tantalum pentachloride is reduced by powdered metals to the 
dichloride and, since the reaction proceeds less violently than with 
the molybdenum and tungsten compounds, the addition of powdered 
quartz may be omitted. Aluminium, zinc, and lead are efficient. 
The residues are extracted exhaustively with hydrochloric acid. 
The isolation of the compound HTa,Cl,,4H,O, a blackish-green, 
unusually stable, crystalline powder, from the extracts is a matter 
of some difficulty, since it only separates from very concentrated 
solutions and its crystallisation is greatly impeded by the presence 
of dissolved aluminium chloride. It is preferable, therefore, to use 
zine which can be removed as sulphide after addition of sodium 
acetate to the solution or lead, the dissolved traces of which can 
be precipitated directly with hydrogen sulphide. Molten tantalum 
pentachloride cannot be reduced electrolytically between carbon 
poles, since the substance is an insulator (cf. Biltz and Voigt, this 
vol., ii, 302). Electrolysis takes place after addition of alkali 
chlorides, and the dichloride is formed to some extent; the method 
has no preparative value. H. W. 


Electrolytic Removal of Alkali from Salts. A. Lorrsr- 
MOSER (Kolloid Z., 1922, 30, 346—348).—The author shows that 
by the electrolysis of normal sodium tungstate it is possible to 
prepare paratungstates and other complex tungstates by the 
removal of sodium hydroxide. In the case of sodium paratung- 
state, the preparation is carried out as follows. A solution of 
normal sodium tungstate (Na,W0O,,2H,O), 51 grams in 200 c.c. 
of water, is placed in a 250 c.c. porous pot which stands in a beaker 
containing exactly 750 c.c. of N/10-sodium hydroxide. An anode 
consisting of a coil of platinum wire is placed in the porous cell, 
and the electrolysis carried out with a current of 2 amperes until the 
sodium hydroxide has increased in concentration by the calculated 
amount. When this state is reached, the anode solution is allowed 
to crystallise; sodium paratungstate separates in large, vitreous 
crystals. In the same way, sodium ditungstate and metatungstate 
were also prepared (cf. Kréger, this vol., ii, 212). J.F.S. 


The Hydrates of Uranium Tetroxide and Uranium Trioxide. 
Gustav F. Hirric and EprtH von ScHRoEDER (Z. anorg. Chem., 
1922, 121, 243—253).—Details are given of the preparation of 
the bright yellow, hygroscopic hydrate of uranium tetroxide, which 
corresponds with the formula UOQ,,3H,0. This was heated in a 
vacuum, but the tetroxide, UO,, could not be obtained, the final pro- 
duct being the trioxide, UO,. The compound loses oxygen before 
all the water is expelled, and the authors consider the existence of 
the tetroxide as very doubtful. The changes in composition were 
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studied in a Hiittig tensi-eudiometer (A., 1921, ii, 195), and the 
following hydrates were indicated : UO,,4 4-5H, O= U0,,H, O,,3-5H,0 ; 
U03.5,3H,O=U0,,0-5H,O,,2-5H,O=H,U,0.4,5H,0; UOs. ” 2H,0= 
U0;,0°5H,0,,1°5H,0= H,U,0,,3H, O[ 7): peruranic ‘acid pentahydr- 
ate, UO,,0-5H,O—=H,U,O,, pyrouranic acid. It is assumed that 
these are derivatives of the trioxide and that hydrogen peroxide is 
contained in the first, second, and third compounds. 

In the case of uranium trioxide, indication was given of the follow- 
ing hydrates: UO,,2H,O=H U0,,.H, O, UO,,H,O=H,UO,, uranic 
acid. We a 


The Triboluminescence of Uranium Salts and Three New 
Organic Uranium Compounds. J. A. Stemssen (Chem. Zig., 
1922, 46, 450; cf. A., 1919, ii, 346).—A specimen of uranium nitrate 
which had been kept in a stoppered bottle for forty-one years 
showed weak triboluminescence compared with other preparations, 
and its luminosity was very slight. A specimen of sodium uranate 
which was not triboluminescent was converted into uranium nitrate 
which showed fairly strong triboluminescence. A _ preliminary 
announcement is made of the discovery of three salts, obtained by 
the action of pyrazolone derivatives on uranium compounds, which 
possess powerful bactericidal properties. No further chemical 
particulars are given. E. H. R. 


The Behaviour of the Stannic Acids towards Hydrochloric 
Acid. Grorce Ernest CoLtins and Joun KeErroot Woop 
(T., 1922, 121, 1122—1133). 


The Anodic Corrosion of Bismuth. Bismuth Compounds. 
E. B. R. Pripgraux and H. W. Hewis (J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1922, 
41, 167—1711).—As a possibly advantageous alternative to ‘attack 
by nitric acid, the anodic corrosion of bismuth in an anolyte of 
sodium nitrate was investigated. The bismuth anodes were cast 
on copper wire, the cathode was a strip of nickel and in order to 
prevent reduction of the nitrate to ammonia it was placed in a 
catholyte of dilute alkali in a porous pot. 

In the first series of experiments, 10° sodium nitrate solutions 
were used, with a current density of 12-5 amperes per sq. dem. 
and an average of 4-6 volts. The current efficiency calculated 
from the anodic loss was 100%, and 1-76 kilowatt-hours were con- 
sumed per kilo. of bismuth dissolved. The product was an oxy- 
nitrate containing on the average about 30°% of bismuth oxide, and 
came down partly as a white deposit and partly as a crust on the 
anode. The amount of bismuth in the solution was negligible. 
In the second series of experiments, saturated solutions of sodium 
nitrate were used as the anolyte, and in this case the bismuth oxy- 
nitrate came down entirely as a loose precipitate, and one-half to 
three-quarters of the total bismuth remained in solution, from 
which it may be obtained as oxynitrate by dilution, or used directly 
for other bismuth preparations. The fully hy drated white bismuth 
hydroxide, Bi(OH),, can be prepared from this anodic solution by 
allowing it to run into an equal volume of N//2-sodium hydroxide 
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diluted about five times. The white precipitate is washed by 
decantation. An examination of xeroform (bismuth tribromo- 
phenoxide) prepared by the usual method of adding bismuth 
nitrate to a solution of tribromophenol in sodium hydroxide, 
showed that it contained an appreciable quantity of oxynitrate, 
and the alcoholic extract contained nitrobromophenols in addition 
to much tribromophenol. On ignition, moreover, it gave a lemon- 
yellow residue containing bromine, and it does not therefore yield 
pure bismuth oxide, as usually stated. Commercial xeroform 
appears therefore to be very impure, although doubtless quite 
suitable for the purpose intended. A purer preparation was 
obtained by using the anodic solution of bismuth nitrate in sodium 
nitrate. It forms a bulky, pink precipitate, which, although it has 
a definite bismuth content (15-46%), does not appear to correspond 
exactly with any of the simpler compounds which might be expected, 
for example, (C,H,Br,0),Bi requires 17-36%. It is possibly a 
hydrate, and the matter is being further investigated. G. F. M. 


Double Haloids of Bismuth and Thallium. G. Cannuri 
and G. Prerina (Gazzetta, 1922, 52, i, 241—246; cf. this vol., 
ii, 378; Ephraim and Barteczko, A., 1909, ii, 236).—Bismuth 
thallous bromide, 2T\Br,BiBr,, prepared by dissolving bismuth 
carbonate in nitric acid and adding potassium bromide, crystallises 
in lustrous, lemon-yellow, hexagonal lamellz, and in neutral aqueous 
solution undergoes rapid hydrolysis to thallous bromide, bismuth 
oxybromide, and bromine. Bismuth thallous iodide, 2TI1I,Bil,, 
prepared by adding potassium iodide to an acid solution con- 
taining thallium and bismuth, forms red, regular hexagonal plates, 
exhibits physical and chemical properties similar to those of the 
preceding compound, and is soluble in about 20,000 parts of water. 

The formation of this insoluble double iodide may be used as a 
means of detecting and estimating bismuth after other metals 
forming insoluble iodides have been removed. A solution con- 
taining 0-029 gram of bismuth per litre yields a voluminous red 
precipitate with a thallous salt and potassium iodide, whereas 
with hydrogen sulphide only a faint brown coloration is obtained. 
For the estimation, the solution of the bismuth salt is acidified 
with hydrochloric acid and then treated with a known volume, in 
excess, of standard potassium iodide solution. Standard thallous 
sulphate solution is next run in from a burette until precipitation 
of the red double iodide ceases and that of yellow thallous iodide 
is evident. The precipitate is collected on a Gooch crucible and 
washed thoroughly with absolute alcohol, the residual excess of 
potassium iodide in the solution being estimated by means of 
potassium iodate. If a represents the amount in grams of iodine 
added as iodide to the solution, b that combining with the thallium, 
and c that remaining in excess, calculated on the basis that 3 atoms 
of iodine correspond with 1 atom of bismuth, the weight of the latter 
in grams is given by: 208[a—(b+-c)]/380-76. 

Addition to a solution of K,Bi(ENS), (cf. Vanino and Hauser, 
A., 1902, i, 14) of a proportion of thallium acetate corresponding 
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with one equivalent of the potassium results in the formation of 
an orange-yellow precipitate of the composition K,TIBi(CNS),, 
whilst with double this proportion of thalliim acetate, the com- 
pound, KTI,Bi(CNS),, is obtained as a paler yellow precipitate. 
All attempts to prepare the trisubstituted salt, T!,Bi(CNS),, have 
proved unsuccessful, the molecule undergoing demolition with 
formation of thallous thiocyanate. T. H. P. 


The Reduction of Tantalum Pentachloride. Orro Rurr 
and Frirz Tuomas (Ber., 1922, 55, [B], 1466—1473).—Tantalum 
pentachloride is reduced by metallic aluminium in the presence 
of aluminium chloride at 300° to a mixture of various chlorides of 
tantalum. A larger excess of aluminium remains unchanged even 
when, as is occasionally the case, metallic tantalum is formed. 
The temperature is limited by the resistance of the tubes. The 
dark green product of the reaction evolves aluminium chloride 
and tantalum pentachloride when ‘heated, the latter being given 
off in such a manner that the composition of the residue can be 
regulated by the choice of temperature and pressure. A mixture 
corresponding approximately with tantalum tetrachloride is 
obtained at 250°/2—3 mm.; at 350—400° the residue has the 
composition of a trichloride which is itself decomposed at about 
500°, leaving a mixture of di- and tri-chlorides. 

The mixtures of chlorides are moderately stable towards air. 
Treatment with water causes the formation of intensely green 
solutions of the trichloride, whilst the pentachloride is hydro- 
lysed to hydrochloric and tantalic acids and the dichloride remains 
undissolved as a blackish-green residue. The green solutions 
become oxidised slowly on exposure to air, the action being checked 
by the presence of acids. The di- and tri-chlorides are soluble in 
cold, sufficiently dilute sodium hydroxide solutions without evolu- 
tion of hydrogen or alteration in the valency of the element. The 
alkaline solutions are oxidised with unusual readiness by air and 
evolve hydrogen when they are warmed; a brown tantalous oxide 
is thereby produced as an intermediate step in the formation of 
tantalic acid. The production of this substance is.also observed 
during rapid oxidations (with hydrogen peroxide or nitric acid) 
in acid solution. When oxidation is effected by hydrogen peroxide 
in alkaline solution, a brown solution of a pertantalate is obtained 
which evolves oxygen and becomes colourless when boiled. 

The behaviour of aqueous solutions of titanium trichloride towards 
common reagents is described in detail. H. W. 


Gold Sulphides. A. Gursier and E. DigrwAcutTer (Z. anorg. 
Chem., 1922, 121, 266—274).—Various sulphides of gold are 
described in the literature. The authors could not obtain the 
sulphides with the formule Au,S and Au,S,. A rapid stream of 
hydrogen sulphide passed at the ordinary temperature into a 
2% solution of chloroauric acid, [AuCl,JH, in N-hydrochloric 
acid gave a black precipitate of auric sulphide, Au,S,, mixed with 
small amounts of metallic gold. The relative amounts of sulphide 
and metal depend on temperature, concentration of the chloro- 
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auric acid, and the rate of passing in the hydrogen sulphide. At 
low temperatures —2°, with a low concentration of the chloro. 
acid and a very rapid stream of gas, the pure sulphide was obtained, 
The low concentration of the tetrachloro-acid is necessary, because 
it reacts with the sulphide formed. Auric sulphide reacts more 
rapidly with auric chloride than with the tetrachloro-auric acid 
and pure auric sulphide is not obtained as above if the gas is bubbled 
into a solution of auric chloride. W. T. 


Some Complex Chlorides containing Gold. III. A New 
Cesium Auric Chloride. Horace L. Wetis (Amer. J. Sci., 
1922, [v], 3, 414—416).—This salt, Cs;Au,Cl,,, was obtained from 
a concentrated solution of cesium chloride containing compara- 
tively little auric chloride. It is best prepared in the presence of 
concentrated hydrochloric acid, because it is quickly decomposed 
by water, with the formation of a yellow precipitate of the usual 
double salt, CsAuCl,, The new complex salt was obtained as 
very minute deep red crystals. W. T. 


Rubidium (Cesium) Silver Gold Bromides. Evuaezn 
Suscunia (Monatsh., 1921, 42, 399—404).—Triple bromides of 
rubidium (or cesium), silver, and gold have been prepared corre- 
sponding with the triple chlorides described by Bayer (A., 1920, 
ii, 688) and discussed by Emich (ibid., 689). The silver and gold 
are vicarious constituents, and their proportions in the compounds 
depend on their concentrations in the solutions from which crystal- 
lisation takes place. The compounds correspond with the formule 
Rb,Ag,Aug—z/3)Bry and Cs,Ag,Aug—z/3)Brg. In the rubidium com- 
pound, the atomic proportion of silver varied from 0-77 to 1-59, 
and in the cesium compound from 0-89 to 1:14. The rubidium 
salt forms almost black needles, deep violet in thin sections, whilst 
the cesium salt is similar to Bayer’s triple chloride. The salts 
can only be prepared in strong hydrobromic acid solution; they 
are decomposed by water. An analogous potassium salt could 
not be obtained, but microscopical tests showed that an ammonium 
compound is formed, and also compounds with organic bases 
such as guanidine, caffeine, pyridine, hexamethylenetetramine, 
and methyl- and ethyl-amine instead of rubidium or cesium. 
The compounds are adapted to the microchemical identification 
of gold, silver, and rubidium or cesium in absence of disturbing 
elements. Microchemical tests indicate that aluminium, chromium, 
zine, nickel, cobalt, uranium, mercury, and manganese can replace 
silver in the triple chlorides and that ferric iron, calcium, strontium, 
and barium can replace the alkali metal. E. H. R. 


Determination of the Werner Structure of Inorganic 
Compounds by means of X-Rays. Pavut ScuerrerR and P. 
Stott (Z. anorg. Chem., 1922, 121, 319—320).—The space lattices 
of the following complex salts were determined: [PdBrg]Rb,, 
[Ni(NH,),|Cl,, and [PtCl,]K,. The six co-ordinated groups were 
placed at the six corners of a regular octahedron with the central 
atom at the centre. The salts resembled calcium fluoride with 
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the co-ordinated complex taking the place of the atom calcium. 
The platinum and chlorine were 1-6 10-8 cm. apart and the edge 
of the octahedron measured 9-7 x 10-8 cm. W. T. 


Chloroiridiates of Complex Metal Bases. A. BENRATH, 
W. Bicuer, and H. Eckstein (Z. anorg. Chem., 1922, 121, 347— 
360).—Jérgensen prepared a large number of salts of the ammines 
of cobalt and chromium by combining the complex bases with 
different acid radicles. The complex acids of the noble metals 
formed beautifully coloured, crystalline salts. The present authors 
employed the complex hexachloroiridiate as the acid radicle. 
The salts formed with cobalt as the central atom of the complex 
base were found to crystallise only with difficulty and to be more 
unstable than the corresponding platinum compounds. In the 
hexammine salts the most stable were those in which all the acid 
radicles were replaced by the complex iridium radicle; the others 
were very unstable. The hexammine and pentammine salts as 
well as the aquo-salts with four or five molecules of ammonia 
are insoluble, stable, yellow to brown in colour, decomposed only 
by long boiling with an alkali hydroxide, micro-crystalline and 
decomposed when heated alone at 150°. The tetrammine salts 
are more soluble, can be precipitated with alcohol, are crystalline 
and golden-yellow to bronze-red in colour. They decompose in 
hot water, and when heated alone at 105—120°. The preparation 
and properties of the following are described : Hexamminecobaltic 
hexachloroiridiate, [Co(NH,)g],{IrCl,],. Hexamminecobaltic nitrate 
hexachloroiridiate, [Co(NH,),JNO,[IrCl,]. Basic hexammine- 
cobaltic hexachloroiridiate, [Co(NH,),JOH[IrCl,]. Chloropentam- 
minecobaltic hexachloroiridiate, [Co(NH,),Cl][IrCl,]. Aquopent- 
amminecobaltic hexachloroiridiate, [Co(NH;);H,O],[IrClg]5. trans- 
Dinitrotetramminecobaltic hexachloroiridiate trihydrate, 

[Co(NH,),(NO,), |[IrCl,],3H,0. 
cisDinitrotetramminecobaltic hexachloroiridiate, 

- [Co(NH3),(NO,).][IrClg]. 
cisDichlorotetramminecobaltic hexachloroiridiate, 

[Co(NHs),Cl,]o[IrClg]. 
Aquonitrotetramminecobaltic hexachloroiridiate, 
[Co(NH,),(H,0)NO,|[IrCle]. 

The salts with chromium in the basic complex resemble the 
corresponding cobalt compounds. They are dirty yellow in colour. 
The hexammine and pentammine salts separated as very fine 
suspensions, the tetrammine salts crystallised much more readily. 
The following salts are described : Hexamminechromic hexa- 
chloroiridiate, [Cr(NH5),].[IrCl,],. Hexamminechromic _ nitrate 
hexachloroiridiate, [Cr(NH3),|NO,[IrCl,]. Basic hexamminechromic 
hexachloroiridiate, [Cr(NHg),]OH[IrCl,|. . Hexamminechromic sul- 
phate hexachloroiridiate, [Cr(NHg),]o(SO,)o{IrCl,]. Chloropentam- 
minechromic hexachloroiridiate, [Cr(NH,),Cl|[IrCl,]._ Hydroxoaquo- 
tetramminechromic hexachloroiridiate, [Cr(NH,),(H,O)OH)[IrCl,]. 
Dithiocyanatotetramminechromic hexachloroiridiate, 


[Cr(NH,),(CNS),].[IrClg]. 
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Dichloroaquotriamminechromic hexachloroiridiate, 
[Cr(NH,),H,OCL,],[IrCl,]3H,O. 

The nitrate iron could not be separated from the chloroiridiate ion 
by means of nitron as the complex ion also forms an insoluble 
product, thus resembling the chloro-acids of the other noble metals. 
The compound, (C9H,,N,).[IrCl,JH,, separates as a dark red, 
crystalline precipitate. Ruthenium can be partly separated from 
the other noble metals by fractional crystallisation of the nitrous 
compounds, that of ruthenium being more soluble than the others. 


W. T. 


Mineralogieal Chemistry. 


Calcium Uranium Autunites. F. Hrenricu (Ber., 1922, 55, 
[B], 1212—1215; cf. A., 1918, ii, 96).—The detailed analysis is 
recorded of a calcium uranium autunite from Steinbruch Fuchsbau, 
near Leopoldsdorf, in the Fichtelgebirge, the analysis (I) of which 
agrees closely with the formula CaO,(UO,),,P,0,,10H,O. The ratio 
of radium to uranium is 2-8 x 10’, or 87% of the equilibrium value 
between the two elements. This appears to be the highest value 
yet recorded for a calcium uranium autunite. A Portuguese 
calcium uranium autunite from the Beira Alta Province (analysis IT) 
had a ratio of radium to uranium which is only 38% of the 
theoretical value and was appreciably poorer in radium than the 
Bavarian specimen. 

UO. CaO. P,O,;. Insol. Ignition. Total. 
i 59-71 5-92 14-30 1-50 18-17 99-6 
a, 60-72 6-04 14:55 0:53 18-27 99-93 


H. W. 


Ceruleofibrite, a New Mineral. Epw. F. Hotpren (Amer. 
Min., 1922, 7, 80—83).—As radiating tufts of bright-blue fibres 
and as blackish-blue, fibrous masses, this was found on specimens 
of cuprite from Bisbee, Arizona. The needles are orthorhombic 
(a: 6:c=0-78:1:0-49) with angles near to those of brochantite, 
d 3-54, H. 3. The optical characters are stated. The mineral 
is readily soluble in cold dilute hydrochloric acid. Analysis gives 
the formula CuCl,,4Cu,As,0,,6Cu(OH),, representing a very basic 
chloroarsenate. 


CuO. Cl. As,O,. H,0. Insol. Total less O for Cl. 
73:8 7-5 7:5 11-7 0-3 99-1 
L. J. S. 


Chemical Investigation of Japanese Minerals containing 
Rarer Elements. IV. Samarskite and an Unnamed 
Mineral from Ishikawa, Iwaki Province. YtJs1 Surpata and 
Kensme6 Kimura (J. Chem. Soc. Japan, 1922, 43, 301—312; 
cf. this vol., ii, 220)—Samarskite, d 5-50, hardness 5—6, from 
Ishikawa-machi, Iwaki Province, gave on analysis : 
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MgO. CaO. MnO. FeO. Al,0;. earths, UOs. 8n0s. TiQs. Si0,. Cb,0,. Ta0, H,0. Total. 
0:25 1-25 0-84 9-64 0-61 17:34 16-87 0-73 0-10 0:37 41-11 10-00 0-85 99-96 
From which is deduced the formula 2[M,(Cb,Ta),0,],R,.(Cb,Ta),O¢, 
where M=Fe, Ca, Mg, Mn, UO, and R rare earth metals. 

On spectroscopic examination, lines of lead, barium, strontium, 
tungsten, yttrium, erbium, dysprodium, gadrinium, samarium, 
scandium, and terbium were observed. 

Imperfect black crystals, with resinous lustre of an unnamed 
mineral (d 6-2—6-4, hardness 5—6, streak, blackish-brown) from 
the same locality gave on analysis : 


Rare 
MgO. CaO. MnO. FeO. Al,0;. earths, UO, SnO,. SiO, TiO, Cb,0;. Ta,0;. H,O. Total. 
107 0:86 0-40 11:78 0-87 8-40 21-88 1:20 030 021 3680 15-00 0-89 99-66 


{ On spectroscopic examination, lines of lead, barium, strontium, 


zinc, copper, bismuth, beryllium, yttrium, erbium, gadrinium, 
dysprodium, samarium, lanthanum, and scandium were observed. 
K. K. 


Composition of Thortveitite from Madagascar. Cu. 
BoULANGER and G. URBAIN (Compt. rend., 1922, 174, 1442—1443 ; 
ef. A., 1920, ii, 627; this vol., ii, 306).—-The mean of five analyses is : 


SiO,. Se,0; ZrO, Al,0;. Fe,0;. Gl, Mn, Sn, Sb, Pb. Total. 
44-1 42-4 8-4 33 2-0 traces 100-2 


The figures for scandia include about 0-5% of yttrium earths 
(yttrium, neoytterbium, and lutecium). The mineral is only 
slightly attacked by hydrofluoric acid or by fused bisulphates. 
Two or three fusions with sodium carbonate are necessary for its 
decomposition. L. J 


Velardefite from California. Ear~t V. SHANNON (Proc. 
U.S. Nat. Mus., 1922, 60, Art. 22, 1—4).—A dull olive-green, 
coarsely-granular mineral with greasy to resinous lustre, from 
Tulare Co., California, is colourless under the microscope. It is 
optically uniaxial and negative, w=1-657, «=1-653. Analysis I 
corresponds with 14Ca0,2Mg0,5Al1,0,,9Si0,, which is interpreted 
as a mixture of five parts of velardefiite (2CaO,Al,0,,Si0,) with 
two of 4kermanite (MgO,2CaO,2Si0,). 

SiO, Al,O;. Fe,0;. FeO. CaO. ] 

I. 27-88 25:52 159 043 40:86 4 

II. 32-66 5°95 24-15 —_ 35°51 2 


{z0. H,0O. Total. 
18 0-34 100-80 
59 — 100°86 
Mixed with it are grains of a yellowish-green garnet which 


(with some spinel) gave analysis II, indicating andradite. 
L. J. 8. 


White Chlorites. Eart V. SHanNoN and Epcar T. WHERRY 
(J. Washington Acad. Sci., 1922, 12, 239—241).—Colerainite (A., 
1918, ii, 325) and sheridanite (A., 1912, ii, 1181) are classed as 
white chlorites. Analysis I is of a white chlorite from Brinton’s 
quarry, Chester Co., Pennsylvania, II from Nottingham, Chester 


ne 
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Co., and III of a greenish-grey schistose rock from Miles City, 

Montana. I and III agree with the sheridanite formula 
3MgO,Al,0,,2Si0,,3H,O, 

but IT gives the ratios 9MgO,Al,0,,6Si0,,7H,O. III agrees also 

with sheridanite in its optical constants, whilst IT is different. 


SiO,. Al,O,;. Fe,0, FeO. MnO. CaO. MgO. H,O-. H,O+. Total. 
I. 28-10 26-20 1-66 nil trace trace 30-36 0:56 14-00 100-88 
II. 36-70 10-38 1-22 trace trace 0-86 36-44 1-06 13-80 100-46 
III. 27-78 24:30 1-43 0-35 nil trace 32:71 0-06 13-01 99-64 


L. J. 8. 


Crocidolite from Eastern Pennsylvania. Epcar T. WHERRY 
and Earu V. SHANNON (J. Washington Acad. Sci., 1922, 12, 242— 
244).—Blue pleochroic amphiboles (‘‘ glaucamphiboles ’’) occur at 
many localities in eastern Pennsylvania. Analysis of material 
from Oley Line shows it to be a semimagnesian crocidolite with the 
formula H,O,Na,0,MgO,Fe0,Fe,0,,6Si0,. 


SiO,. Ti,O,. Al,O,. Fe,0. FeO. CaO. MgO. Na,O. K,0. H,O—. H,O+. Total. 
51-62 2-27 0-92 18-36 10-93 0-48 5-92 5-62 0-66 1-04 2-57 100-39 


Titanium is regarded as replacing aluminium and iron, rather 
than silicon, and to it the deep blue is ascribed. The low content 
of alkalis is accounted for by the replacement of sodium by 
hydrogen. L. J. 8. 


Analytical Chemistry. 


_ A New Method of Colorimetry. Pavut Dosne (Bull. Soc. 
Ind. Mulhouse, 1922, 88, 73—77).—A beam of light (from a Nernst 
lamp or other suitable source) is directed upwards through a 
column of a solution of known strength of the coloured substance 
under investigation and the height of the column necessary for the 
complete absorption of the transmitted light, as observed through 
a spectroscope, is determined. Since under these conditions the 
colouring power of a substance is directly proportional to the 
height of the column and to the strength of the solution, the method 
allows various colouring matters to be compared when dissolved 
in water, alcohol, or other suitable solvents. A. J. H. 


Colorimetry. Paut Fieury (Bull. Soc. Chim. Biol., 1922, 
4, 223—232).—A discussion of the conditions under which colori- 
metric methods yield the most accurate results. E. 8. 


Colorimetry. (Miiz) Y. Garreav (Bull. Soc. Chim. Biol., 
1922, 4, 233—234).—The accuracy of the colorimetric method is 
indicated by the concordant results obtained during a large number 
of estimations of sugar by the picric acid method. E.8 
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Improved Form of Gas-analysis Apparatus. E. W. BLar 
and T. SHERLOCK WHEELER (J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1922, 44, 187— 
188T).—A modification of the usual Bone-Wheeler apparatus is 
described, in which compressed air and reduced pressure are 
employed to alter the mercury levels; this saves much of the 
labour involved in raising and lowering the mercury reservoirs. 
The pressure of the air supply is about two atmospheres. In other 
respects, the method of working the apparatus is not altered. 


W. P.S. 


The Absorption Meter, an Apparatus for Gas Analysis. 
L. Moser (Z. anorg. Chem., 1922, 121, 313—318).—The author 
describes a simplification of the apparatus he employed for the 
gravimetric estimation of hydrogen phosphide (A., 1922, ii, 393). 
The apparatus has been tested and gives good results in the 
estimation of sulphur dioxide, cyanogen, hydrogen cyanide, silicon 
fluoride, the hydrides of arsenic and antimony, ozone, and chlorine. 
It is unsuitable for carbon dioxide or any gases which requires an 
absorption liquid affected by the air (baryta water). Ww. a 


Apparatus for Determining Hydrogen-ion Concentration. 
Application to the Detection of Mineral Acids in Vinegar. 
AnpRE Kune, A. LassteurR, and (Mme) A. LassteurR (Ann. 
Chim. analyt., 1922, 4, 135—137).—A simple apparatus is described 
for determining hydrogen-ion concentration electrometrically. It 
is shown that the hydrogen-ion concentration of vinegars con- 
taining from 5—7% of acetic acid varies from py, 2-54 to 2-83 and 
that the addition of 0-24% of sulphuric acid causes this value to 
become 1-48 to 2-02. W. P.S. 


The Clark Hydrogen-electrode Vessel and Soil Measure- 
ments. Daniet J. Hearty and Perry E. KAanaker (Soil Sci., 
1922, 13, 323—328).—Satisfactory measurements of the hydrogen- 
ion concentration of fresh and air-dried soils can be made with the 
Clark hydrogen-electrode vessel. Air drying increases the values 
obtained over those of fresh samples. - GP, 


The Estimation of Chlorine in Organic Material. Srrran 
von BoapAnpy (Z. physiol. Chem., 1922, 120, 30—41; cf. A., 
1913, ii, 426)—The author shows that if his method is carried out 
according to his instructions, high results are not obtained as is 
asserted by Gutmann and Schesinger (A., 1914, ii, 379). 8.8. Z. 


Application of Amalgams in Volumetric Analyses. III. 
Estimation of Iodic, Bromic, and Chloric Acids. SuETARGO 
Krxucut (J. Chem. Soc. Japan, 1922, 43, 173—177).—Iodic acid 
reacts at 60° with tervalent titanium obtained by reduction of 
titanic acid as described previously (A., 1921, ii, 596), the excess of 
tervalent titanium being then titrated with iron alum. The 
reaction proceeds as follows : 10,’+-6Ti’+6H'=I'+6Ti"+-3H,0. 
Bromic and chloric acids can be estimated by similar procedure. 


K. K. 


N+ 
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Sodium Peroxide. JAROSLAV MILBAUER (Chem. Listy, 16, 84— 
86).—The estimation of the active oxygen of sodium peroxide by 
means of acid potassium permanganate solution is examined. The 
author finds that the best results are obtained by the addition 
of boric acid to the solution, as this fixes the hydrogen peroxide 
liberated by the acid. This method is very exact and rapid, and 
does not require the use of ice. 

The effects produced by the presence of various metallic salts, 
and of spongy platinum and palladium are also investigated. It 
is found that if the salt is added to the water before the sodium 
peroxide, the results for the estimation of oxygen will be low; 
if the salt is added after the solution of the sodium peroxide in 
water, the results are high. This explains the failure of the use 
of permanganate solution alone, as the manganous sulphate formed 
acts as a catalyst, which must be neutralised by an anti-catalyst 
(in this case boric acid). 

The iodometric method of Kingzett (T., 1880, 37, 792) is also 
examined and found satisfactory. 

The influence of catalysts on the method whereby the peroxide 
is analysed by estimation of the oxygen liberated by its decom- 
position in acid or alkaline solution is also studied. From the 
results obtained for this, the author formulates, as a method for 
the estimation of the active oxygen of sodium peroxide, its decom- 
position in alkaline solution, in the presence of cupric sulphate, 
and the measurement of the gaseous oxygen so liberated. The 
advantage of this method over that of Archbutt (A., 1895, ii, 185) 
is that the decomposition is complete in two minutes, and that 
the evolved oxygen is free from carbon dioxide. 

By means of these new methods of estimation the author shows 
that the action of the atmosphere on sodium peroxide is principally 
due to the presence of moisture. R. T. 


Estimation of Sulphur Dioxide. G. Bast Baruam (Chem. 
News, 1922, 124, 279—281).—Titration with permanganate solution 
under definite conditions is recommended for the estimation of 
sulphur dioxide. Dilute sulphuric acid solution is treated with a 
definite volume of standard permanganate solution, and _ the 
mixture then divided into two equal portions; the sulphur dioxide 
solution under examination is added to one portion and the per- 
manganate solution is added until the coloration is again equal 
in intensity to that of the other portion, which has been reserved 
for comparison. To ensure the colorations being of the same 
tint, the acid solution should be reduced and oxidised once or twice 
(with sulphite and permanganate solutions, respectively) before 
it is used for the actual estimation. W.F.o. 


Examination of Foods for the Presence of Sulphites. 
A. CHaston CHAPMAN (Analyst, 1922, 47, 204—205).—When foods 
containing onions or mustard are acidified with phosphoric acid 
and distilled in a current of carbon dioxide, the distillate on oxidation 
with bromine will yield a distinct quantity of sulphuric acid; if 
the oxidation is made with hydrogen peroxide in place of bromine, 
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these foods will not yield any sulphuric acid unless they actually 
contain sulphites. W.P 


Factors Influencing the Estimation of Sulphates in Soil. 
¢. T. Hirst and J. E. Greaves (Soil Sci., 1922, 13, 231—249).— 
A comparison was made between the gravimetric method of 
estimating sulphates as barium sulphate and the volumetric 
chromate method. By the latter method an average of 97% 
of the sulphate in soil extracts could be recovered. Sodium and 
potassium chlorides had little effect on the results obtained; but 
in the presence of iron and aluminium salts the volumetric method 
tended to give low results. The presence of nitrates caused high 
figures by the gravimetric method and low ones by the volumetric 
method. A 1:5 water extract of the soils used, was found to be 
sufficient to remove all sulphates after forty minutes’ shaking. 
Soils particularly rich in gypsum needed shaking with water for a 
longer period. Extracts should be clarified by a Pasteur-Chamber- 
land filter. 

Very small quantities of sulphates can be detected more easily 
by the chromate than by the gravimetric method. A. G. P. 


The Analysis of Polythionates. ALBin KuRTENACKER and 
ALBERT Fritscu (Z. anorg. Chem., 1922, 121, 335—343).—The 
authors have already found that tetrathionates react quanti- 
tatively with a cyanide to form thiosulphates (A., 1921, ii, 502). 
Trithionates were found by Raschig (A., 1920, ii, 756) to react 
quantitatively with cyanides in hot alkaline solutions to form 
sulphites. The latter reaction is incomplete in neutral solutions, 
whereas tetrathionates in alkaline solutions give sulphites as well 
as thiosulphates. This reaction is therefore unsuitable for the 
estimation of a mixture of these two polythionates. The estimation 
of a mixture of polythionates by means of a sulphite as recom- 
mended by Raschig was found to be unsatisfactory. The method 
of Riesenfeld and Feld (this vol., ii, 45) was tested. In the absence 
of other polythionates, the trithionate reacts quantitatively with 
copper sulphate, but the estimation is not applicable to mixtures. 
A tetrathionate boiled for half an hour with copper sulphate gave 
a precipitate of copper sulphide and sulphur in proportions corre- 
sponding with the decomposition of the tetrathionate as follows : 
8,0,’=8,0,"+S8. The authors found, contrary to the results 
of Riesenfeld and Feld, that tetrathionates were quite stable; a 
solution showed no decomposition after keeping for fourteen days, 
the instability reported being due to impurities. Ww. Be 


Pregl’s Microanalysis. Frizpricu Hotz (Ber., 1922, 55, 
[B], 1496—1497).—The use of a bomb furnace in the estimation of 
halogen and sulphur is avoided by placing the tubes in brass tubes 
which are closed at one end and stoppered at the other and are 
heated in the vapour of boiling diphenylmethylamine, b. p. 295°. 

The estimation of nitrogen in difficultly-combustible substances 
is effected in silica tubes which are filled in the following order : 
asbestos plug, oxidised copper wire (7 cm.), reduced copper wire 


bem 
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(11 cm.), asbestos plug, copper oxide powder mixed with the 
substance and a little potassium chlorate (4 cm.), oxidised copper 
wire (5 cm.). The tube is supported at either end on gutters lined 
with asbestos in such a manner that the portion of the tube con. 
taining the reduced copper is left exposed to the direct heat of the 
burner. This portion of the tube is doubly protected on its upper 
side. After displacement of the air by carbon dioxide, the reduced 
copper is raised to a white heat and after a second passage of carbon 
dioxide the heating of the remainder of the tube is effected very 
gradually in the direction towards the reduced copper. In this 
manner, the decomposition of the oxides of nitrogen is effected 
with certainty. 

Substances may be conveniently dried in a hollow copper cube 
the walls of which are 1 cm. thick and 6-5 cm. long internally. 


H. W. 


A ‘‘ Micro-Kjeldahl'’ Method of Estimating Nitrogen. 
ArtHuR R. Line and Witt1AM JoHN PRrics (J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 
1922, 41, 149—151r).—A weighed portion of the substance con- 
taining 1-0—0-1 mg. of nitrogen is boiled until colourless with 
8 c.c. of concentrated sulphuric acid, 1 gram of dry potassium 
sulphate, 0-02 gram of anhydrous copper sulphate, and 2 drops 
of 2-5% platinic chloride solution. After cooling and diluting 
with 15 c.c. of water, the liquid is distilled from a 300 c.c. flask 
with sufficient 40% sodium hydroxide solution to render it alkaline, 
and the ammoniacal distillate is collected in 50 c.c. of water in a 
graduated 250 c.c. flask. All the ammonia will have been expelled 
when 100 c.c. of liquid has distilled. The distillate is then 
“nesslerised,”’ made up to 250 c.c., and the tint compared with 
a standard ammonium sulphate solution containing 1 mg. of nitrogen 
per c.c. The comparison will give the apparent nitrogen content 
which must be corrected by a factor (obtained from a curve given 
in the original paper) in order to arrive at the actual nitrogen 
content. This is due to the fact that intensity of colour and 
ammonia concentration are not directly proportional. G.F. M. 


Kjeldahlisation of Mononitrophenols, Mononitrobenzoic 
Acids, and Mononitrocinnamic Acids. R. M. Marcoscues 
and Erwin Voce (Ber., 1922, 55, [B], 1380—1389).—A con- 
tinuation of previous work (A., 1920, ii, 50), in which it was shown 
that the Kjeldahl-Gunning method gives accurate results only 
for the ortho-derivatives when applied to the mononitrophenols 
and mononitrobenzoic acids. 

The Kjeldahlisation of mononitro-phenols and -benzoic acids by 
sulphuric acid without addition of potassium sulphate gives correct 
values for the ortho-, and low values for the meta- and para-com- 
pounds; it is remarkable that the latter are considerably higher 
than those given by the Kjeldahl-Gunning method. 

Stepwise Kjeldahlisation according to Kjeldahl-Gunning shows 
that in the case of o-nitrophenol and o-nitrobenzoic acid, the major 
part of the nitrogen value is attained during the stage of the initial 
discoloration which occurs at the commencement of the heating 
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and the theoretical nitrogen value is almost attained at the period 
of most violent action. With p-nitrobenzoic acid, on the other 
hand, practically no nitrogen value is attained at the stage of 
initial darkening and the nitrogen is almost entirely present in 
such a form that the calculated nitrogen value is observed after 
addition of phenol; at the period of most violent action, the 
“converted ” nitrogen increases somewhat, whereas that “ con- 
vertible ” by subsequent addition of phenol declines, ultimately 
becoming reduced to zero when the solution is colourless. 

In the case of p-nitrobenzoic acid, the replacement of potassium 
sulphate in the Kjeldahl process by copper oxide or mercuric oxide 
leads to analytical results which are in harmony with the calculated 
values. The activity of copper oxide is not affected by the presence 
of potassium sulphate, whereas that of mercuric oxide is greatly 
depressed. The activity of sodium sulphate is inferior to that of 
potassium sulphate and approximately equal to that of lithium 
sulphate. 

A further series of experiments is described in which the 
Kjeldahlisation of p- and m-nitrobenzoic acid and of p-nitrophenol 
is effected by the presence of potassium sulphate; the volatile 
products are collected and heated with concentrated sulphuric 
acid, phenol, and copper oxide. p-Nitrobenzoic acid and p-nitro- 
phenol are found to behave in an entirely different manner; the 
former yields a volatile nitrogenous compound in which the nitrogen 
can be converted into ammonia by sulphuric acid, phenol, and 
copper oxide, whereas the latter undergoes a far more complex 
decomposition with the formation of products which do not yield 
ammonia under the described conditions. 

In striking contrast to the nitrobenzoic acids, the three nitro- 
cinnamic acids yield almost the whole of their nitrogen as ammonia 
when heated with sulphuric acid and potassium sulphate. Satis- 
factory results are also obtained with sulphuric acid alone or 
mixed with copper oxide. H. W. 


A Micro-method for the Estimation of Ammonia in Blood 
and in Organic Fluids. K. L. Gap-ANDRESEN (J. Biol. Chem., 
1922, 51, 367—372).—One c.c. of blood is used for the estimation. 
After addition of borate, it is evaporated to dryness by heating 
at 25° in a current of dry air. The ammonia thus removed is 
absorbed in sulphuric acid, decomposed by hypobromite, and the 
nitrogen measured in Krogh’s microrespirometer as in the author’s 
urea method (A., 1920, ii, 646). The method is also applicable to 
secretions, but not to tissues. E. S. 


New Insoluble Organic Nitrates. Jos& Girat PEREIRA 
(Anal. Fis. Quim., 1922, 20, 84—92).—In a study of organic com- 
pounds giving precipitates or turbidities with nitrates, the following 
compounds are mentioned as new precipitants : p-dianisylphenetyl- 
guanidine hydrochloride (acoine), 

OEt-C,H,-N:C(NH-C,H,-OMe),, HCI; 
dicyanodiamide, NH:C(NH,)-NH-CO-NH,, produced by the hydro- 
lysis of dicyanodiamidine, NH°‘C(NH,)-NH°CN; the hydrochloride 


¥ 
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of hydrocupreine ethyl ether (optoquine), hydrastine hydrochloride. 
The common features in the constitution of nitrate precipitants is 
discussed. G. W.R 


So-called Di-9 : 10-monohydroxyphenanthrylamine sug- 
— as a Reagent for Nitric Acid and Phenanthroxazine. 

. Forusti (Gazzetta, 1922, 52, i, 278—285).—The author has 
investigated Bamberger and Grob’s phenanthroxazine (A., 1901, 
i, 280) and finds that the melting point 350—355° given by these 
authors is that of a mixture of the compound with its decom- 
position products. The value obtained for the melting point depends 
on the initial temperature of the heating bath. With a bath at 
422° (non-corrected), fusion occurs after the lapse of six seconds 
from the time of immersion, and since this is the length of time 
required for the tube and substance to assume the temperature of 
the bath, the melting point is taken as 422°. 

It is found, further, that the substance obtained by Schmidt 
and Lumpp (A., 1910, i, 312; ii, 450) by the action of aqueous 
ammonia on dihydroxyphenanthrene, and described by these 
authors as di-9(10)-monohydroxyphenanthrylamine, consists of a 
mixture of phenanthroxazine with impure phenanthrazine and that 
the characteristic behaviour of the substance towards nitrates is 
due to the presence of the phenanthroxazine. In testing for 
nitrate, use is made of a solution of 0-01 gram of phenanthroxazine 
in 100 c.c. of concentrated sulphuric acid, and as dilution of this 
blue solution with water may give rise to a violet coloration similar 
to that obtained with nitrates, the substance to be tested must not 
be in aqueous solution. The dry residue left in a porcelain dish 
by a drop of the liquid to be examined is treated with a drop of 
the reagent; in presence of a nitrate, a reddish-violet coloration 
is formed, but if the amount of nitrate is very small, only a violet 
ring appears after some time. In this way 1x10 gram of nitric 
acid is detectable. This reaction is not disturbed by moderately 
high proportions of chlorate or chromate, and although slightly 
less sensitive than that of brucine with nitric acid, is not given by 
nitrous acid. The coloration is not destroyed by sulphur dioxide, 
but is changed to pale yellow by stannous chloride. TT. H. P. 


Estimation of the Nitro-group in Aromatic Organic Com- 
pounds. II. T. Carzan and J. A. Russert HenpDERsoN (J. 
Soc. Chem. Ind., 1922, 41, 157—1611T).—The low results obtained 
with certain compounds by the Knecht-Hibbert reduction method 
with titanous chloride for the estimation of nitro-groups is due in 
the case of readily chlorinated substances such as o-nitroanisole, 
a-nitronaphthalene, etc., to chlorination by the titanous chloride 
and the reducing action of the thereby liberated hydrogen, whereby 
a lesser amount of titanous salt is oxidised than would otherwise 
be the case. This source of error can be entirely obviated by using 
titanous sulphate solutions instead of the chloride, or may be 
very largely avoided even by using sulphuric acid instead of hydro- 
chloric acid to acidify the titanous chloride solution. In general, 
the greater the excess of hydrochloric acid used the greater will be 
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the error due to chlorination. Another source of error, due to the 
volatility in steam of the simpler nitro-compounds, may be obviated 
by sulphonating, but much more simply by reducing under a 
ground-in reflux condenser about 9 inches long. By adopting 
these modifications and precautions, it is shown that, contrary to 
statements by English (A., 1920, ii, 776), nearly all types of nitro- 
compounds can be accurately estimated, including mononitro- 
hydrocarbons, chloronitro-compounds, and other negatively substi- 
tuted nitrohydrocarbons. Recrystallised p-nitroaniline is recom- 
mended as the ultimate standard for the titanous solutions. 
G. F. M. 


Separation of Phosphoric Acid in Qualitative Analysis. 
D. BALAREFF (Z. anorg. Chem., 1922, 121, 254—256).—The pre- 
cipitates of the ammonium sulphide group (Groups III and IV 
taken together) are dissolved in hydrochloric acid (solution is thus 
free from cobalt and nickel) and the solution neutralised with 
ammonia. A large excess of lead nitrate is added and then sodium 
acetate until the solution is neutral to methyl-orange. The phos- 
phoric acid is precipitated as lead phosphate, mixed with lead 
chloride and phosphates of ferric iron, chromium, and aluminium. 
The large excess of lead-ion, however, ensures that some ferric, 
chromium, and aluminium-ions remain in solution. The excess of 
lead is then removed by hydrochloric acid. The author claims that 
this method possesses advantages in speed and completeness of 
separation over the older methods. Ww. Bs 


Effect of Adsorption by Stannic Sulphide on the Estimation 
of Phosphates. SvurtTaré Kikucui (J. Chem. Soc. Japan, 1922, 
43, 329—333)—When phosphate is determined by the usual 
method, it is found after the tin in solution is removed as sulphide, 
that there is a deficiency of phosphate. ‘This is due to adsorption 
of the phosphate by stannic sulphide; stannous sulphide, on the 
contrary, does not adsorb phosphate; therefore the quadrivalent 
tin in the solution is reduced to the stannous state by zinc in the 
presence of carbon dioxide and removed as sulphide: Estimation 
of the phosphate in the filtrate then gives correct values. K. K. 


The Citric Solubility of Mineral Phosphates. J. F. TocHer 
(J. Agric. Sci., 1922, 12, 125—143).—The proportion of phosphoric 
acid extractable by citric acid from basic slags and mineral phos- 
phates is closely dependent on the conditions of experiment. The 
three variables being the amount of citric acid used, the amount 
of mineral phosphate used, and the volume of liquid used, the 
author has investigated the influence on the amount of phosphoric 
acid extracted of varying one of these factors whilst keeping the 
other factors in a constant ratio. With constant weights of mineral 
phosphate and citric acid, the amount of phosphoric acid dissolved 
increases with the volume. With constant weight of mineral 
phosphate and constant volume, the amount of phosphoric acid 
dissolved increases with increase of the amount of citric acid used. 
With constant weight of citric acid and constant volume, the 
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amount of phosphoric acid extracted decreases with increase in 
the amount of mineral phosphate used. The quantitative relation. 
ships are connected with considerations of mass action and it is 
shown that the solubility curves obtained can be made to fit an 
empirical formula. It is held that citric solubility is influenced by 
so many factors that it is an untrustworthy test of the agricultural 
value of mineral phosphates and slags. The only standard tests 
to be accepted are total phosphate content, fineness of grinding, 
and freedom from injurious substances. G. W. R. 


Invisible ‘‘ Mirrors '’ of Arsenic, Antimony, and Bismuth. 
HERMANN ScHEUCHER (Monatsh., 1921, 42, 411—420).—Betten. 
dorff’s test for arsenic, consisting in reducing an oxide of arsenic 
with stannous chloride and hydrochloric acid, when arsenic is 
thrown down as a voluminous, brown precipitate, has been de- 
veloped into an extremely sensitive microchemical test. The 
reactants are introduced into a capillary tube which is then sealed 
to a point at one end and heated for a short time in a bath of boiling 
amyl alcohol (130°). The tube is then centrifuged and the arsenic 
appears as a brown precipitate in the point of the capillary. In 
this way, 0-Oly of arsenic (y=0-001 mg.) can be detected at a 
dilution of 1 in 250,000. By contrast, the magnesium ammonium 
arsenate test is uncertain with 0-ly of arsenic. The test is not 
interfered with by antimony, tin, lead, copper, or cadmium. ‘The 


Marsh test, using Lockemann’s method (A., 1905, ii, 353), is sensi- J5 


tive to 0-ly, whilst with less arsenic the mirror becomes scarcely 


visible, and invisible with 0-04y. If, however, the glass capillary §; 


containing the mirror, or supposed mirror, is treated with bromine 
vapour to oxidise the arsenic, and the Bettendorff test is then 
applied as above, as little as 0-Oly of arsenic can be detected. 
The Marsh test applied to antimony is sensitive to 0-2y, but the 
presence of antimony in invisible mirrors can be demonstrated by 
the luminescence test described by Paneth (A., 1919, ii, 68). Bis- 
muth can be detected in a similar way when the hydride is prepared 


by Paneth’s method. The mirror is dissolved in a drop of nitric f 


acid, which is then transferred to a piece of ignited calcium carbonate 
held in a platinum loop and the flame test applied. For antimony, 
the limit of sensitiveness is 0-00ly. An invisible mirror can also 
be “‘ developed ” with a solution of ferrous sulphate in acetic acid 
containing silver nitrate. After a short time, silver is deposited in 


the place where the mirror should be. The reaction is extra-f 
ordinarily sensitive, but, unfortunately, a glass tube which hasf 


prese 


merely been ignited with only a current of air passing through may 


give the reaction, although a quartz tube will not do so. 
K. H. R. 


Colorimetric Estimation of Arsenic by means of Quinine 


Molybdate. D. CHoucuaxk (Ann. Chim. analyt., 1922, 4, 138— foi 


142).—A solution containing a trace of arsenic is oxidised with 
nitric acid, evaporated to dryness, and the residue treated with 


0-5 c.c. of 17-5% nitric acid, 4-5 ¢.c. of water, and 20 c.c. of quinine} 


molybdate reagent; the turbidity produced is compared with that 
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in | given by a known amount of arsenic under similar conditions. As 
ion- F jittle as 0-00002 mg. of arsenic gives a visible turbidity. The 
t is | reagent is prepared by dissolving 0-5 gram of quinine hydrochloride 
an Fin 10 c.c. of water, adding 5 c.c. of arsenic acid solution (containing 
by [0-01 mg. of arsenic per c.c.), 10 ¢.c. of 17-5% nitric acid, and 1 c.c. 
ural § of sodium molybdate solution (3-5 grams of sodium carbonate and 
ests $95 grams of molybdic acid per 100 c.c.); after a few minutes, the 
ing, J mixture is diluted with water to 120 c.c., and filtered through a 
filter-paper moistened previously with nitric acid and washed. 
ith. | /f heavy metals are present in the solution under examination, the 
arsenic must be separated by distillation with hydrochloric acid, 


oath potassium bromide, and hydrazine sulphate, the distillate oxidised 
¢ jg qWith nitric acid, evaporated to dryness, and the dry residue used 


de. | for the estimation. W. P.S. 


The ] Inadequacy of the ‘‘A.R."’ test for Alkalis in Calcium 
aled ICarbonate. W. Sineteron and H. Wiiuiams (Analyst, 1922, 
iling $47, 252—254).—Only about 50% of the total extractable sodium 
eni¢ Icarbonate is washed out on boiling 5 grams of calcium carbonate 
In J with 50 c.c. of water for ten minutes. The alkalis present in 5 grams 
at afof “ A.R.” calcium carbonate were therefore determined by the 
ium JLawrence Smith method (this Journal, 1871, 442) and the amount 
not fof sodium carbonate obtained was more than ten times that given 
The [by the “ A.R.” method. The result was checked by decomposing 
ensl- fj grams of the calcium carbonate with hydrochloric acid and pre- 
‘cely [cipitating the calcium twice with ammonium carbonate and ammon- 
lary Jium oxalate. Substantially the same result was obtained. It 
nine ftherefore appears that only about 10% of the alkali carbonates 
then Jpresent in the calcium carbonate are removed by one extraction 
m with water. H.C. R. 
, the 


1 by A Comparison of the Calcium Content of some Virgin 
‘Bis. 22d Cultivated Soils of Kentucky by an Improved Method 


ared fOr the Estimation of this Element. O. M. Suepp (Kentucky 
itric 49". Zap. Sta. Bull., 236 (October 1921).—In sities the 


total calcium in the soils, 1 gram of soil (passing through a 
\00-mesh sieve) is fused with 5 grams of a mixture of sodium 
und potassium carbonates (10:13) for ten minutes. The fused 
mass is dissolved in hydrochloric acid, evaporated to dryness, 
ind the silica dehydrated. The residue is extracted with dilute 
hydrochloric acid and the silica filtered off. Filtrate and washings 
thould not exceed 100 c.c. The solution is made just alkaline to 
itmus with strong ammonia and then just acid with hydrochloric 
wid. The solution, which is not always perfectly clear at this 
age, is heated to boiling and the calcium precipitated by adding 
—2 grams of solid ammonium oxalate. Further addition of 
tydrochloric acid may now be necessary to maintain the solution 
38—feid to litmus. After two to three minutes’ boiling, the solution 1s 
withBlaced ow the steam-bath for a few hours and allowed to remain 
withfver-night. The precipitate is filtered, washed twice with water. 
inine fnd ignited to convert it into oxide or carbonate. This is redissolved 
thatfh acid and manganese precipitated by the addition of bromine 
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and excess of ammonia. After heating until only a little ammonia 
remains, the solution is made faintly acid with oxalic acid and 
filtered. The calcium is then precipitated from the filtrate as 
before and finally weighed as oxide. A. G. P. 


Flame Reactions of Thallium. Jacos Papisu (Proc. Indiana 
Acad. Sci., 1918, 166—169).—Thallous chloride dissociates in a 
Bunsen flame to the free metal which colours the flame and may 
be precipitated on a cold surface as a brown mirror. In a hydrogen 
flame in air, thallous chloride produces five zones of luminescence, 
Metallic thallium will condense from the innermost cone on a cold 
surface but not from the outer cone where the luminescence is 
probably due to oxidation of the thallium. 
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Tervalent Titanium. II. Estimation of Copper and Iron 
in the Presence of each other. Witi1am M. THornton, jun. 
(J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 998—1001; cf. A., 1921, ii, 279)— 
A method is described for the estimation of iron and copper in the 
presence of one another by means of a standard solution of titanium 
trisulphate. The method is as follows. The mixture of cupric 
and ferric sulphates is dissolved in less than 100 c.c. of water, 
acidified with 10 c.c. of 1: 1-sulphurie acid, and cooled to 15°. A 
quantity of 10% ammonium thiocyanate solution from 2-5 to 
5 c.c., depending on the amount of copper anticipated, is added 
and the solution titrated with a standard solution of titanium 
trisulphate until the pink colour just vanishes. The titre gives the 
sum of the copper and iron present. The whole is then heated to 
incipient ebullition, to coagulate the cuprous thiocyanate, cooled, 
and filtered. The precipitate is thoroughly washed with cold 
water and the filtrate and washings are cooled to 15°. The solution 
has by this time probably become pink again, due to oxidation by 
air. If so, the colour is bleached by the careful addition of titanium 
trisulphate, and sufficient silver nitrate (2-5—5 c.c. of 25% solution) 
is added to precipitate the whole of the thiocyanate. The ferrous 
iron is then titrated with a standard solution of potassium per- 
manganate. The method is shown to be accurate and trust: 
worthy, but the precaution of previously testing the titanium solv. 
tion for iron must be taken, and if such is found the permanganate 
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value corrected for this amount. J. F.S. 


Quantitative Analysis of Aluminium Alloys, especially 4 
Duralumin. E. Menpss pa Costa-Vet (Chem. Weekblad, 1922, 
19, 249—251).—The alloy of aluminium introduced for airships by 
the Diirener Metallwerke contains Cu 3-5—4:5%, Mn 0-5—1-0% 
Mg 0:5%. The methods of Collit and Regan (A., 1918, ii, 175 
and of Withey (A., 1916, ii, 538) for analysis of this alloy ar 
unsatisfactory, since in the first the magnesium is almost com 
pletely carried down in the ammonia precipitation of iron, mai 
ganese, and aluminium, whilst in the second it is impossible 
precipitate the magnesium from the tartaric acid solution b 
means of pyrophosphate. 
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It was found that magnesium can best be estimated after removal 
of copper by means of hydrogen sulphide, and of iron, aluminium, 
, as} and part of the manganese by means of ammonium chloride and 
p  jammonia, the latter separation being performed twice, by precipi- 
tation with phosphate. Some of the manganese remains from the 
ijanafammonia precipitation, and is weighed with the magnesium as 
in allpyrophosphate; this is estimated by redissolving the precipitate 
may fand titrating with permanganate. 
ogenf{ The ammonia precipitation must be carefully carried out, and 
nee, | the liquid filtered immediately to avoid separation of magnesium 
cold § at this stage. 8. I. L. 


The Quantitative Estimation and Separation of Aluminium. 
's. [GeRHART JANDER and ERwin WENDEHORST (Z. angew. Chem., 
1922, 35, 244—-247).— Precipitation of large amounts of aluminium 
ron hydroxide from solutions containing other metals such as magnesium 
jun. fand manganese leads to such high results that the direct estimation 
)—F of aluminium in alloys consisting chiefly of aluminium is not 
| the possible by the usual methods. In such cases, the authors recom- 
uum mend heating the alloy in a current of well-dried hydrogen chloride 
1ptiC at, 200°, whereby all the ‘aluminium sublimes as chloride together 
ater, I with small amounts of silicon, magnesium, and manganese chlorides, 
whilst iron, cepper, and zinc remain in the boat. The sublimate is 
> tof dissolved in dilute nitric acid and the solution evaporated repeatedly 
ided} with further quantities of the same acid until all chlorine is expelled. 
uunt The silica that separates is removed by filtration and the solution 
3 thel is evaporated to dryness. The residue is ignited, gently at first, 
then strongly, and weighed as aluminium oxide containing some 
‘| manganese and magnesium oxides, which are determined separately, 
the former colorimetrically and the latter as pyrophosphate, and 
tion deducted. [Cf. J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1922, July.] A. R. P. 


nut A Proposed Estimation of Chromium and Nickel in Steel. 
tion Fritz Srm1on (Chem. Ztg., 1922, 46, 504)—The sample is dissolved 
TOUS in aqua regia, the solution neutralised and poured into an excess 
Pefof a solution of sodium hydroxide containing hydrogen or sodium 
rust] peroxide. After boiling to expel oxygen, the precipitate is collected 
solfon a Nutsche filter, well washed, then returned to the beaker and 
nate digested with ammonia and ammonium carbonate to extract the 
S. nickel. The chromate in the filtrate is estimated by any suitable 
method. [Cf. J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1922, July.] A. R. P. 
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Applications of Amalgams in Volumetric Analyses. IV. 
The Uses of Cadmium Amalgam. Naorsuna Kand (J. 
Chem. Soc. Japan, 1922, 43, 333—340).—In earlier papers (A., 
41921, ii, 596, 714), the volumetric estimation of molybdenum, 
com44tanium, etc., after reduction by means of liquid zinc amalgam 
man "8 described. To extend the method, the zinc is now replaced by 
le q2dmium. The method of preparation of the amalgam and the 
rb teducing operation are practically the same as in the former case. 

‘In the cases of molybdenum and iron, the cadmium amalgam acts 
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as well as the zinc amalgam, but in the cases of vanadium and 
titanium, the reduction is not complete. With uranium, it is 
necessary to carry out the reduction in an atmosphere of carbon 
dioxide. K 


The Estimation of Uranium in Presence of Phosphoric 
Acid. A. Scnorp and W. SrerinKuHLER (Bull. Soc. chim. Belg., 
1922, 31, 156—159).—The analysis of dewindtite (this vol., ii, 
305) and of stasite (this vol., ii, 386), phosphates of uranium, and 
lead, necessitated more satisfactory methods than those hitherto 
used. The following procedure has given trustworthy results for 
both phosphate and uranium in a series of control experiments. 
Silica and elements which are precipitated by hydrogen sulphide 
in acid solution are first eliminated, the uranium is oxidised by 
means of nitric acid, and the phosphoric acid then precipitated 
with molybdate solution. Addition of ammonia transforms the 
uranium into ammonium uranate; from this the metal is pre- 
cipitated as uranium sulphide on the addition of ammonium sulphide, 
the precipitate being washed until the washings are free from 
molybdenum. No solution and reprecipitation is necessary. 


H. J. E. 


Iodometric Studies. II. Boupan K6utEeR (Chem. Listy, 
16, 87—91; cf. A., 1921, ii, 410).—The best results in the iodometric 
titration of tin are obtained by dissolving the tin in 6N-hydrochloric 
acid, adding to this a known amount of iodine dissolved in potassium 
thiocyanate, and determining the excess of iodine with a standardised 
sodium thiosulphate solution. 

Contrary to the observation of Zulkowski and Bruhns (J. pr. 
Chem., 1859, 103, 351), the velocity of the reaction Cr,0,’’+ 
14H°+6I’ —> 2Cr°"+-7H,0-+6I is quite considerable. 

The titration of tin by means of potassium dichromate solution 
gives exact results if atmospheric oxygen is excluded from the 
solutions. Since it is, in practice, difficult to have air-free solutions 
of potassium dichromate, a correction of +0-068 mg. of tin per c.c. 
of aqueous aerated potassium dichromate solution is advocated. 
This correction is based on the assumption that the solubility of 
oxygen in decinormal potassium dichromate solution is little 
different to that in pure water. R. T. 


Reduction of Vanadic Acid Solutions with Mercury. Lr 
Roy W. McCay and Wiiu1am T. ANDERSON, jun. (J. Amer. Chem. 
Soc., 1922, 44, 1018—1021; ef. this vol., ii, 217)—When vanadic 
acid in the presence of sulphuric or hydrochloric acid is vigorously 
shaken with mercury the vanadium is reduced to the quadrivalent 
state according to the equation 2HVO,+2Hg+3H,SO,=2VOSO,+ 
Hg,SO,+-4H,O. If the solution before shaking is mixed with 4 
little more sodium chloride than is equivalent to the mercurous 
sulphate formed, the whole of the mercury is precipitated as mer- 
curous chloride and a pure blue solution left which may be quanti- 
tatively titrated with potassium permanganate when the reaction, 
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represented by the equation 10VOSO,+2KMn0O,+12H,0O= 
10HVO,+K,SO,+2MnS0,+7H,SO, takes place. A method of 
estimating vanadic acid by means of the above reactions is described. 
The solution of vanadic acid containing sulphuric acid and the 
requisite amount of sodium chloride (0-3 gram for each 50 c.c. 
of NV /10-permanganate required) is diluted to 100 c.c., placed in a 
stoppered bottle, and vigorously shaken with 20 c.c. of mercury 
for five minutes. The liquid above the grey mercury mixture is 
decanted into a small beaker and poured through a suction filter. 
The residue in the bottle is washed four times by decantation, 
20 c.c. of water being used for each washing, and the washings are 
severally decanted into the beaker and then through the filter. 
The total filtrate is diluted to 250 c.c., heated at 80—90°, and 
titrated with permanganate to the faintest pink. The whole 
process may be completed in thirty minutes; it gives results which 
are identical with those obtained by the sulphur dioxide method, 
and since uranic acid and arsenic acid are not reduced by mercury, 


the method may be employed in the presence of these acids. 
4. H & 


Detection of Antimony in Analysis. Tu. SAaBALITSCHKA 
and H. Scumipr (Ber. deut. Pharm. Ges., 1922, 32, 132—135).— 
To obviate the necessity of using platinum foil, antimony may 
be detected in the solution of the sulphides of antimony and tin 
in concentrated hydrochloric acid as ordinarily obtained in the 
course of analysis, by diluting a portion of this solution with an 
equal volume of water, adding a piece of arsenic-free zinc to the 
cooled liquid in a test-tube, and allowing the issuing gases to 
impinge on a piece of filter-paper freshly moistened with a 10% 
solution of silver nitrate. In presence of antimony the paper 
will become quite black on the under side within two minutes, 
or immediately if considerable quantities are present. A slight 
brown coloration is to be disregarded, and it is important that the 
silver solution is not too concentrated, otherwise small amounts of 
hydrogen antimonide may cause only a brownish-yellow coloration 


instead of black, as is always obtained with dilute silver solutions. 
G. F. M. 


Detection of Benzene in Light Petroleum. P. Scuwarz 
(Chem. Ztg., 1922, 46, 401).—If 5 c.c. of pure light petroleum are 
added to 2 c.c. of a mixture consisting of equal volumes of aniline 
and 95% alcohol, the aniline separates as a layer; should as little 
as 5% of benzene be present in the light petroleum, the aniline 
does not separate from the mixture and a clear solution is obtained. 
If desired, the light petroleum may be fractionated previously, 
and the test applied to the fraction having b. p. 80° to 110°. . 

Ww. Rm & 


_ The Detection and Estimation of Acidity and Alkalinity 
in Cotton Fabrics. Husrerr Frank Cowarp and GLADYS 
Mary Wietry (Trans. Text. Inst., 1922, 13, 121—126).—The 
testing of cotton fabrics for traces of strong acids, such as might 
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give rise to “ tendering,’ is complicated on the one hand by the 
fact that cotton exhibits a preferential attraction for the basic 
constituent of neutral salts and thus produces an acid reaction in 
their aqueous solutions, and, on the other, by the fact that cotton 
retains absorbed mineral acids so tenaciously that they can only 
be completely removed by repeated extractions with boiling water. 
It is now shown that the first factor is of far less moment in the 
titration of acid in the presence of the fabric than the second factor 
would be in a titration of the extract. Acidimetry of bleached 
cloth, correct to 0-01% of hydrochloric or sulphuric acid, and alkali- 
metry, correct to 0:02°% of soda, calculated as sodium hydroxide, 
can be carried out by titrations with 0-02N-solutions, at the boil, 
in the presence of the fabric, using phenolphthalein as indicator. 
A fabric which contains up to 0-1% of sulphuric acid might, however, 
retain up to 0-05% after two extractions with boiling water. 

The use of organic indicators, and a mixture of potassium iodide, 
iodate, and starch, for ‘“‘ spot” tests on the fabric is also described, 
and the sensitivity limits are indicated. Methyl-red is responsive 
to about 0:005% of strong acid or alkali. Difficulties arising from 
the presence of weak acids, soap, “ finishing ’’ compositions, and 
dyes are briefly discussed, but methods for testing raw cotton 
fabrics have still to be investigated. J.C. W. 


Estimation of Volatile Fatty Acids. G. WIEGNER and 
J. Macasantk (Mitt. Geb. Lebensmitt. Hyg., 1919, 10, 156—174; 
from Bied. Zentr., 1922, 54, 140—145).—In the distillation of 
aqueous solutions of volatile fatty acids the following relationship 
is established, (log’y, —log y,)/(log x, —log x,)=constant, where ¥,, 4, 
are the amounts of acid in terms of c.c. of standard alkali required 
for neutralisation of the residue at the beginning and end of a 
distillation interval and 2,, x, the corresponding amounts of water. 
Values of the constant are given for the volatile fatty acids. The 
formula is applied to the estimation of volatile acids in silage. 
An example is given in which an aqueous extract containing acetic 
and butyric acids is made up to a known volume and distilled to 
half volume, the operation being repeated three times. From the 
titre of the distillates the acid value of each successive residue is 
obtained, whence by calculation the amounts of acetic and butyric 
acids respectively in the original extract are obtained. The method 
may be applied to the estimation of volatile acids in wines. 
Analytical figures are given for the amounts of acetic, butyric, 
and lactic acids in different kinds of silage. G. W. R. 


Analysis of Acetic Anhydride. A. Reciatre (Perf. Essent. 
Oil Rec., 1922, 13, 148—149)—Ten grams of acetic anhydride are 
weighed out into a 250 c.c. flask, diluted with 75 c.c. of water 
free from carbon dioxide, and heated on a water-bath for fifteen 
minutes under a reflux condenser. The product is diluted to 500 c.c. 
with a further quantity of carbon dioxide-free water, and 50 c.c. 
are titrated with N/2-potassium hydroxide solution free from 
carbonate. The percentage of acetic anhydride present is then 
(c.c. N/2 KOH used x 17-144)—570-45. The necessity for using 
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water and alkali free from carbon dioxide is emphasised. The 
latter is readily obtained by mixing 1000 c.c. of ordinary potassium 
hydroxide solution with 50 ¢.c. of milk of lime, and after keeping 


one or more days the clear liquid is syphoned off and standardised. 
G. F. M. 


Detection and Estimation of Free Sulphuric Acid and 
Sulphoacetates in Cellulose Acetates. M. Entrar and E. 
VuLQuIN (Ann. Chim. analyt., 1922, 4, 131—135).—To estimate 
free sulphuric acid, 10 grams of the cellulose acetate are digested 
for thirty minutes with 200 c.c. of water at 15°, the mixture is 
then filtered, and the filtrate is titrated with standardised barium 
hydroxide solution, the end-point being determined electrometrically. 
There is a sharp break in the titration curve when all the free 
sulphuric acid has been neutralised. None of the samples examined 
by the authors contained free sulphuric acid, and it is suggested 
that this acid is not present in normal cellulose acetates, the 
quantities found by other observers being actually due to the 
presence of alkali or alkaline-earth sulphates, acetic acid giving 
the acid reaction. Cellulose acetate prepared by methods involving 
the use of sulphuric acid as catalyst invariably contains sulpho- 
acetic acid combined with the cellulose ester. The sulphoacetate 
is estimated by heating 10 grams of the cellulose acetate with 
50 c.c. of water in an autoclave at 125° for five hours; the sulphuric 
acid resulting from this hydrolysis is then titrated electrometrically. 
The amount of sulphuric acid present as sulphoacetate in well- 
prepared cellulose acetate is always less than 0-03%. W.P.S. 


Determination of the Iodine Value of Aliphatic and 
Aromatic Unsaturated Compounds. D. Hoipz, P. WERNER, 
Ipa TackE, and C. WILKE (Chem. Umschau, 1922, 29, 185—188).— 
The determination of the iodine value is a valuable criterion of the 
purity of higher unsaturated fatty acids and their derivatives when 
other methods, such as molecular weight and melting point deter- 
minations, fail, and has been used by Holde and Wilke in the 
case of erucic acid (this vol., i, 317). For this purpose, the Hanus 
reagent (10 grams of iodine monobromide in 500 c.c. of glacial 
acetic acid) is preferred, as it gives results in close agreement with 
those obtained with Hiibl’s reagent, and is more easily prepared, 
more stable, and more rapid in action, fifteen minutes being sufficient, 
with about 50% excess of the reagent, for the completion of the 
reaction. Accurate results are also obtained with aromatic un- 
saturated compounds, for example, safrole, under similar conditions. 
Nevertheless, as is well known, anomalous results are given by the 
Hiibl-Waller reagent, and by Wijs’s reagent for cholesterol and 
phytosterol, the former giving abnormally low, and the latter 
abnormally high results. With the original Hiibl solution, however, 
consistent, although slightly high results (73—77 compared with 
65-7 theoretical) were obtained with cholesterol, but with phyto- 
sterol values varying from 41 to 76 were obtained, according to 
the duration of the reaction and the excess of Hiibl solution 
employed. With both alcohols, Wijs’s solution gave values of 
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about 135, that is, approximately double the theoretical. A 
similar difference in the results obtained with the Hiibl-Waller and 
with Wijs’s reagents has been observed with mineral lubricating 
oils and with naphthenic acids, which may indicate the presence 
of cholesterol derivatives in these products. G. F. M. 


Estimation of the Various Acids of Wine. TH. von FELLEy. 
BERG (Z. Unters. Nahr. Genussm., 1922, 43, 217—255).—The author 
has developed a scheme of analysis by means of which the separate 
proportions of weak organic acids (tannic acids) and of tartaric, 
malic, succinic, and lactic acids may be estimated. [Cf. J. Soc. 
Chem. Ind., 1922, 514a.] 7. B. P. 


A Colorimetric Method for the Estimation of Homogentisic 
Acid in Urine. A. ?. Bricas (J. Biol. Chem., 1922, 51, 453— 
454).—The method depends on the reduction of phosphomolybdic 
acid by homogentisic acid (cf. Bell and Doisy, A., 1920, ii, 769). 
The diluted urine is treated first with a solution containing 5% of 
ammonium molybdate in 5N-sulphuric acid and then with a 1% 
solution of potassium dihydrogen phosphate. The colour pro- 
duced is compared with a quinol standard, experiments having 
shown that 1 mg. of quinol is equivalent to 0-79 mg. of homo- 
gentisic acid. Albumin and sulphides interfere with the reaction, 
but these may be removed, if present, by means of trichloroacetic 
acid and silver sulphate. E. 8. 


Estimation of the Iodine-Bromine Number without using 
Potassium Iodide. L. W. WinKLER (Z. Unters. Nahr. Genussm., 
1922, 43, 201—204).—The use of potassium iodide in this estim- 
ation can be avoided by treating the oil or fat with excess of 
bromine, adding a solution of arsenious oxide, and titrating the 
excess of the latter with potassium bromate solution. A blank 
estimation is carried out, using the same quantities of the reagents 
as for the actual estimation and allowing them to react for the 
same length of time. The results are almost identical with those 
obtained from using potassium iodide solution according to the 


original method (ibid., 1916, 32, 358). H. C. R. 


Use of Semi-microchemical and Microchemical Methods 
in Place of Macrochemical Methods in the Analysis of Foods. 
H. Liuria (Pharm. Zentr.-h., 1922, 63, 218—221, 227—232).— 
The Reichert-Meissl, Polenske, saponification, and iodine numbers 
of fats and oils may be estimated on quantities of substance varying 
from 0-02 to 0-2 gram. The procedure employed is similar to that 
used in the methods in their usual form and is described in detail ; 
in the case of the Reichert-Meissl number, the distillation requires 
about five minutes, 10 c.c. of distillate are collected (when 0:1 
gram of fat is taken), and the result obtained must be multiplied 
by 0-9 to obtain the true Reichert-Meissl number. W. P.S. 


The Constants of Indian Beeswax. O. D. Roserts and 
H. T. Istip (Analyst, 1922, 47, 246—251).—Tables are given of 
the constants of twenty-three samples of honeycomb and wax 
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collected under the supervision of District Officers in Bengal, 
Eastern Bengal, and Assam. The low acid values obtained are 
remarkable, being in many cases lower than 6, the figure hitherto 
accepted as the lowest representing unadulterated Indian beeswax. 
Both Weinwurm’s test and Salamon and Seaber’s test are shown 
to be untrustworthy. H. C. R. 


The Estimation of Aldehydes and Ketones by means of 
Hydroxylamine. A.H. Bennert and F. K. Donovan (Analyst, 
1922, 47, 146).—The method originally proposed for the estim- 
ation of citral in lemon oil (A., 1909, ii, 192) can be applied to 
other aldehydes and ketones. With formaldehyde, acetone, and 
benzaldehyde, very close results are obtained. Carvone requires 
rather more carefully standardised conditions. The analyses of 
citronellal and citral are slightly less accurate. No satisfactory 
results could be obtained for camphor. The hydroxylamine 
hydrochloride used for this process should be recrystallised from 
water, and not from alcohol. A. G. P. 


The System Camphor—Alcohol-Water in Relation to the 
Titration of Camphor-spirit. K. Scnumrinca (Pharm. Week- 
blad, 1922, 59, 389—-395).—The proportions of camphor, alcohol, 
and water which can remain in equilibrium in a single-phase 
system at various temperatures have been determined, and the 
results expressed graphically on the ordinary equilateral triangle 
presentation. Known solutions of alcohol and camphor were 
treated with water until a permanent separation occurred, and 
the increase in weight was then determined. 

It is shown that many mixtures can be prepared to satisfy the 
requirements laid down in the Pharmacopeeia, and that in analysing 
the preparation as recommended by titration with water the 
temperature must be kept between 20° and 25°, and also that 
the amount of camphor which can be added and held in solution 
at 15° should be specified. 8S. I. L. 


The Detection of Vernin. H. Sreupren and R. Freise (Z. 
physiol. Chem., 1922, 120, 126—129).—Vernin when boiled with 
acetic anhydride containing a small particle of sodium acetate 
and then cooled yields lustrous, pale rose needles, which after twice 
recrystallising from absolute alcohol give colourless prismatic 
needles of triacetylvernin, m. p. 226°, [«]j} +2-306°. S.S. Z. 


The ‘‘ Cotton Wool Plug’’ Test for Indole. 8. N. Gorr 
(Indian J. Med. Research, 1921, 8, 505—507).—The under-surface 
of the plug is evenly moistened, first with a few drops of a solution 
of 1 gram of p-dimethylaniinobenzaldehyde in 95 c.c. of absolute 
ethyl alcohol and 20 c.c. of hydrochloric acid, and then with a . 
few drops of a solution of 1 gram of potassium persulphate in 
100 c.c. of distilled water. The tube containing the plug, pushed 
down to about an inch above the surface of the broth culture, is 
placed upright in a gently boiling water-bath and heated for about 
fifteen minutes. Indole, when present to so small an extent as 
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0-0005 mg. per c.c. of the broth culture, volatilises and develops 
on the plug a rose colour which is viewed through the tube. 
CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


The Detection and Estimation of Monoamino-acids. R. 
ENGELAND (Z. physiol. Chem., 1922, 120,.130—140).—The author 
estimated proline by means of his betaine method in glutin and 
elastin. The former protein showed a content of 10-9% and the 
latter of 4:34 of proline. The same method was applied in the 
case of ascitic fluid. Six and a half litres of fluid yielded 0-06 gram. 
of the chloroaurate of the betaine of leucine and 0-025 gram. of the 
chloroaurate of the betaine of lysine by this method. S8. 8. Z. 


Colorimetric Estimation of the Amino-acid Nitrogen in 
Normal Urine. Orro Forin (J. Biol. Chem., 1922, 51, 393— 
394)—Ammonia is removed by shaking with permutite and the 
estimation is then carried out as for blood (cf. this vol., a ig 


The Manipulations Preparatory to the Estimation of 
Amino-acids in Blood. Frernanp Petirsean (Bull. Soc. Chim. 
Biol., 1922, 4, 108—114).—For the preparation of blood for the 
estimation of its amino-acid content by Van Slyke’s method, the 
author recommends, from the numerous methods which have 
been proposed, decomposition of urea by means of the soja bean, 
followed by precipitation of proteins by the addition of trichloro- 
acetic acid. Details of the technique used are given in the — 


Estimation of Urea from the Carbon Dioxide Produced by 
Urease. Zoxttdn Aszép1 (Biochem. Z., 1922, 128, 391—395 ; 
cf. A., 1920, ii, 519).—An improvement in Partos’s apparatus is 
described and examples given of its use. _ H. K. 


A Micro-urease Method for the Estimation of Urea in 
Blood, Secretions, and Tissues. K. L. Gap-ANDRESEN (J. 
Biol. Chem., 1922, 54, 373—376).—The urea is first decomposed 
by means of urease and the ammonia then estimated by the method 
described for ammonia (this vol., ii, 523). A correction is made 
for the ammonia originally present. E. 8. 


The Estimation of Guanidine. A. H. Dopp (J. Soc. Chem. 
Ind., 1922, 41, 145—147r).—The presence of guanylcarbamide, 
which is likely when guanidine has been prepared from dicyanodi- 
amide and dilute acids, interferes with the estimation of guanidine 
as picrate, as this substance also gives an insoluble picrate with 
picric acid or ammonium picrate. It is found, however, that 
guanylcarbamide picrate is much more soluble in sodium hydroxide 


‘solution than the guanidine compound, and by choosing suitable 


concentrations it is possible to precipitate the latter whilst the 
former is retained in solution. The guanidine solution, of less than 
1% strength, is added to 50 c.c. of the precipitant consisting of a 
solution of 20 grams of picric acid in 100 c.c. of N/1-sodium hydr- 
oxide solution. The precipitation is carried out in hot solutions 
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(90°), and the mixture kept for at least six hours before filtering 
through a Gooch crucible. The correction which would have to 
be applied to the weight of picrate obtained on account of its slight 
solubility in water can only be determined for each individual case, 
but empirically it was found that under the conditions above 
mentioned washing the precipitate with only 50 c.c. of water left 
just about sufficient sodium picrate behind to compensate for the 
solubility of guanidine picrate. It was found incidentally that 
precipitation of guanylearbamide by neutral sodium picrate was a 
distinct improvement on the use of picric acid. G. F. M. 


The Method of Estimating Allylthiocarbimide in Mustard 
Flour. E. Luce and A. Doucet (J. Pharm. Chim., 1922, 25, 458— 
464).—In estimating allylthiocarbimide by Dieterich’s method, using 
ammoniacal silver nitrate, exact results may be obtained either 
volumetrically or gravimetrically, providing certain precautions 
are observed. In the case of mustard flour, the reaction is com- 
plete after six hours’ contact even in the cold. Rise in temperature 
and extension of the time of maceration are both followed by a 
secondary reaction which destroys some of the essence formed at 
first, and hence a low figure is obtained. During the first hour of 
maceration, this secondary reaction is negligible whatever the tem- 
perature may be. Hence to obtain accurate results the duration 
of the maceration should be reduced to one hour and the essence 
left in contact with the ammoniacal silver nitrate in the cold for 
six hours or at 80—85° for one hour, using a flask with a reflux 
condenser. W. G. 


Characteristics of Identity of a Water Distilled from the 
Cherry Laurel Henri Pecker.(J. Pharm. Chim., 1922, [vii], 25. 
424—429).—The distillate from the cherry laurel as officially 
prepared and containing 1 gram of hydrocyanic acid per litre 
should also contain a marked amount of benzaldehyde, usually 
above 3 grams per litre. Under such conditions, the amount of 
free hydrocyanic acid does not exceed 0-25 gram per litre. The 
distillate should give an almost immediate precipitate, in the cold, 
with Denner’s phenylhydrazine reagent, and with a solution of 
ammonium molybdate in sulphuric acid should give a deep blue 
colour. W.G. 


Potentiometric Titrations of and by means of Potassium 
Ferrocyanide. I. The Titration of Potassium Ferrocyanide 
by means of Potassium Permanganate. I. M. Ko.rnorr 
(Rec. trav. chim., 1922, 41, 343—352; cf. Kelley and Bohn, A., 
1920, ii, 134)—In the potentiometric titration of ferrocyanides 
by means of potassium permanganate, the former solution should 
contain sufficient acid to prevent the precipitation of potassium 
manganese ferrocyanide, K,MnFeCy,. The acid may be either 
hydrochloric or sulphuric, the change of potential denoting the 
end-point being smaller with the former, but constant potential is 
more rapidly attained than with sulphuric acid. The author’s 
experiments fail to confirm the objection that an error is intro- 
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duced owing to the liberation of chlorine by the action of hydro. 
chloric acid on the permanganate. The method is accurate with 
ferrocyanide solutions of very small concentration. It is advan. 
tageous to add a definite quantity of potassium ferricyanide before 
titration, as, by this means, atmospheric oxidation of the ferro. 
cyanide is avoided. The necessary stirring is effected by passing 
a current of carbon dioxide through the mixture. Details of 
experimental results with ferrocyanide solutions of different con- 
centrations and in the presence of different amounts of both acids 
are given. H. J. E. 


The Estimation of Uric Acid in Tissue Extracts. H. 
STEUDEL and K. Suzuxtr (Z. physiol. Chem., 1922, 119, 166— 
171).—The fresh spleen from cattle contains substances other 
than uric acid which reduce phosphotungstic acid to blue com. 
pounds. It is therefore pointed out that in order to obtain trust- 
worthy results with Folin’s method for the estimation of uric acid 
in tissues it is necessary to isolate the uric acid quantitatively 
previously to estimating it colorimetrically. S. 8. 


Methods for the Estimation of the Alkaloids. Pau HeErzic 
(Arch. Pharm., 1922, 259, 249—308)—A comprehensive and 
critical survey of all the known methods, gravimetric, volumetric, 
colorimetric, refractometric, and polarimetric, for the estimation 
of alkaloids. Direct weighing, although possessing many obvious 
advantages, has the great disadvantage that it is difficult without 
loss to isolate the alkaloid in a sufficiently pure condition. Of 
all the methods suggested for weighing as insoluble salts or double 
salts only precipitation by picric acid, phospho- or silico-tungstic 
acid, or picrolonic acid (dinitrophenylmethylpyrazolone) have any 
practical value, and of thes> only the latter is considered really 
useful for practical purposes, and even here comparative estim- 
ations made on nux vomica seeds and extracts showed that the 
results obtained were always 2-5—5% low. Of the volumetric 
methods titration with standard acid is the most generally em- 
ployed, iodometric estimations are not to be recommended, but 
iodometric estimation with iodide-iodate of the excess of acid 
unneutralised by the alkaloid gives good results except in the case 
of feebly basic alkaloids the sulphates of which are much dissociated, 
for example, narcotine, pilocarpine, and purine derivatives, and is 
particularly useful if much colouring matter is present. Volu- 
metric precipitation methods using Meyer’s reagent, phospho- 
molybdie acid, potassium ferrocyanide, or picric acid are regarded 
as inexact except in special cases such as ferrocyanide for the 
estimation of strychnine in presence of brucine, and picric acid for 
the cinchona alkaloids. Quantitative colorimetric and optical 
methods all demand the isolation of the alkaloid in a colourless 
condition, and they are often cumbersome as well, and consequently 
are very little used. G. F. M. 


The Titration of the Cinchona Alkaloids and their Salts. 
N. Scuoort (Rec. trav. chim., 1922, 41, 228—235; Pharm. Week- 
blad, 1922, 59, 369—374).—The neutralisation curves of quinine 
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and hydrochloric acid have been determined, using methyl-orange, 
methyl-red, neutral-red and phenolphthalein as indicators, both 
in aqueous solution and in 50% alcohol. The addition of alcohol 
to the aqueous solution diminishes the dissociation constant of 
quinine, thus rendering the base less alkaline and increasing the 
hydrolysis of the salts; but as the dissociation constant of the 
indicators is diminished at the same time, the experimental results 
obtained in alcoholic solution may appear to contradict this state- 
ment. Methyl-orange and methyl-yellow are unsuitable owing 
to indefinite end-points. Titration of quinine as a monacid base 
can be carried out very accurately with the use of methyl-red. 
The monohydrochloride is alkaline to methyl-red and acid to 
neutral-red; this property may be made use of, not only for 
quinine, but also in the case of the other cinchona alkaloids. 
Cinchonine gives similar results. Experimental details of the 
titrations are given. H. J. E. 


[Detection of] Quinotoxine in Quinine Salts. DomENIco 
GANASSINI (Boll. Chim. Farm., 1922, 61, 193—199).—The presence 
of quinotoxine in @ salt of quinine may be detected as follows: 
The salt is dissolved in water, if necessary with addition of sulphuric 
acid, and the solution rendered alkaline by means of sodium 
hydroxide and extracted with ether or chloroform. After separ- 
ation of the solution and evaporation of the solvent, part of the 
residue is carefully evaporated to dryness with a few drops cf 
concentrated nitric acid. If quinotoxine is present, the residue 
thus obtained is deep yellow and is turned intense brownish-yellow 
by ammonia solution. The remainder of the residue from the 
solvent is dissolved in a little warm water acidified with acetic 
acid and the solution filtered if necessary. One portion is shaken 
with a little sodium nitrite, the nitrous acid liberated converting 
the quinotoxine into its nitroso- and nitroso-oximino-derivatives, 
which form a yellow precipitate; on quinine, nitrous acid has no 
action. Another portion is shaken with a drop of phenylhydrazine, 
the quinotoxine phenylhydrazone formed being gradually deposited 
as a precipitate which ultimately becomes deep orange-yellow; 
here also quinine remains unaffected. Bromophenylhydrazine 
gives a deep red coloration with quinotoxine. Solutions of-quinine 
salts which turn yellow when sterilised probably contain quinotoxine 
and should not be employed for medicinal purposes. TT. H. P. 


Colorimetric Methods for the Separate Estimation of 
Tyrosine, Tryptophan, and Cystine in Proteins. Orro FoLin 
and JosEPH M. Loonry (J. Biol. Chem., 1922, 51, 421—434).— 
Certain defects in the method of Folin and Denis (A., 1912, ii, 1012) 
for the estimation of tyrosine are remedied, and an extension is 
made to include the separate estimation of tryptophan and cystine. 
When tryptophan is to be estimated, the protein is hydrolysed by 
means of barium hydroxide to avoid loss due to humin formation. 
In the case of cystine, which is decomposed by boiling alkali hydr- 
oxides, acid-hydrolysis is used. For the estimation of tyrosine and 
tryptophan, the hydrolysate, which must contain between 3-5% and 
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7-5% of sulphuric acid, is filtered from barium sulphate, and trypto. 
phan is precipitated from an aliquot part of the filtrate by the 
addition of Hopkins and Cole’s mercuric sulphate reagent. After 
separation by centrifuging, tyrosine is estimated colorimetrically in 
the supernatant liquid by means of Folin and Denis’s phenol 
reagent in the presence of sodium carbonate and sodium cyanide. 
The estimation of tryptophan is made similarly in the solution 
obtained by dissolving the mercuric sulphate precipitate in sodium 
cyanide. In the case of cystine, sodium carbonate is added to the 
hydrolysate and the cystine is reduced by means of sodium sulphite. 
The colour produced on addition of the uric acid reagent is then 
compared with a standard. Results of the application of the 
method to a number of proteins are given. 


A System of Blood Analysis. Suppl. III. A New Colori- 
metric Method for the Estimation of the Amino-acid Nitrogen 
in Blood. Orro Fo.itn [with Hstzen Wo] (J. Biol. Chem., 1922, 
51, 377—-391; cf. A., 1919, ii, 308; A., 1920, ii, 337)—The method 
described is applicable to the tungstic acid filtrate and depends on 
the red coloration which is produced when amino-acids react with 
8-naphthaquinonesulphonic acid in alkaline solution. Five or 10c.c. 
of the filtrate are used. One per cent. sodium carbonate and a 
0-5% solution of the sodium salt of the sulphonic acid are added 
under specified conditions and the mixture is left for thirty hours 
in the dark. The colour is then intensified by the addition of an 
acetic acid—sodium acetate solution, after which the surplus quinone 
is decolorised by means of a 4% solution of sodium thiosulphate. 
A glycine solution is used as a standard. In the cases of histid‘ne 
and tryptophan only one nitrogen atom reacts. Proline, trypto- 
phan, arginine, and, to a lesser extent, alanine give unsatisfactory 
results. Ammonia also gives the coloration with the reagent, but 
this may be neglected in blood analysis. The blue colour which 
indole gives with $-naphthaquinonesulphonic acid is not produced 
under the conditions of alkalinity used in the estimation. E. 8. 


Use of the Conventional Carbon Factor in Estimating Soil 
Organic Matter. J. W. Reap and R. H. Ripe@ett (Soil Sci., 
1922, 18, 1—6).—In soil analysis it is usually assumed that 58% 
of carbon represents 100% of organic substance, this ratio being 
based on the results obtained by various observers. Estimations 
of the carbon content of thirty-seven surface soils from different 
parts of the United States showed that the percentage varied from 
30-20 to 56-27, the average being 49-26, which is about 9% below 
the accepted value. The authors consider that the trustworthiness 
of any carbon factor is doubtful; if one is employed, more accurate 
results will be obtained if it is based on 50 to 52% of carbon. 

Ww. F.& 
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Optical Properties of certain Substances important in 


. [Microchemistry. Luie1 Raireri (Atti R. Accad. Lincei, 1922, 


[v}], 31, i, 112—116).—The following refractive indices have been 
measured : sodium uranylacetate, 1-5082 (A=535), 1-5044 (589), 
15003 (671); sodium silicofluoride, 1-3112 (677), 1-3125 (589), 
13132 (535), 1-3146 (458) ; potassium silicofluoride, 1-339 ; potassium 
platinichloride, 1-8103 (677), 1-8209 (606), 1-8353 (535), 1-856 (458). 
Xo Me Be 


Aspects of the Neon Spectrum. Laurence Sr. C. Broue- 
HALL (Phil. Mag., 1922, [vi], 44, 204—214; cf. this vol., ii, 213).— 
An attempt to explain the spectrum of neon by the application of 
the principles of Bohr and by the employment of the Langmuir 
hypothesis of the cubic atom. After making certain assumptions 
with regard to the axes of revolution of the outer electrons and 
taking the value 2c-=1-30x10~ cm. for the radius of the neon 
atom (W. L. Bragg, A., 1920, ii, 537), it is shown that the radius 
of the orbit of the two inner electrons in the normal atom is 
r=6-19 10° cm. This figure does not apply to the atom in the 
gaseous state. From these two values of c and r the wave-lengths 
of the spectral lines have been calculated. The discussion of the 
ionised atom is very complex, the general mathematical treatment 
being impossible without further experimental evidence. Ionisa- 
tion may occur by an electron penetrating the nucleus of the neon 
atom. ‘The result of the alteration in the charge on the nucleus 
is to increase the number of lines in the part of the spectrum of 
greater wave-length. W. E. G. 


The Structure of the Line A=6708 A. of the Isotopes 
of Lithium. J.C. McLEnnaAN and D. S. Arnsiie (Proc. Roy. 
Soc., 1922, [A], 101, 342—-348).—When strong arcs are maintained 
in the vapour of metallic lithium the wave-length A=6708 A. 
consisted of a close quartet with separations of 0-128 A., 0-173 A., 
and 0-165 A. It is possible that these lines are two doublets of 
Li and Li’. The doublet of Li’ should be about sixteen times as 
intense as that of the Li‘ form. If a and c of the four components 
is ascribed to Li® and the components } and d to Li’, then the 
relative intensities would fit the relative amounts of isotopes 
present. On this basis, the doublet separation of Li® would be 
0-301 A. and for Li? 0-338 A., instead of 0-55 A. calculated on the 
basis of the law known to hold for the other alkali elements. The 
isotope separation on this view would be 0-128 A. to 0-165 A. If 
a and 6 and ¢ and d are the two doublets, the average isotope 
separation would be 0-32 A. Line \=6103-77 A. consisted of at 
least three well-defined components and \=4602-37 A., although 
difficult to resolve, had as a minimum two components. 

W. E. G. 
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The Absorption Spectrum of Sulphur for X-Rays, 
AXEL Linpu (Compt. rend., 1922, 175, 25—27).—A study of the 
absorption spectra of sulphur in its different combinations shows 
that, as in the case of chlorine (A., 1921, ii, 344), the limits of 
absorption K for sulphur are displaced towards the shorter wave. 
lengths for the higher valencies. The differences between bivalent 
and quadrivalent and sexavalent sulphur respectively corresponds 
with 7 and 11 volts. The absorption spectra of the thiosulphates 
offer a special interest in that they show two different limits of 
absorption, one corresponding with bivalent sulphur and the 
other with sexavalent sulphur. W.G. 


The Precise Measure of the Layers of Energy of the 
Barium Atom and the Appearance of the L-Spectrum of 
Ionisation. A. DavviLiteR (Compt. rend., 1922, 174, 1543~ 
1546).—Using the method previously described (A., 1921, ii, 421, 
475 ; this vol., ii, 463), the author has studied the high frequency 
spectrum of barium. The photographs show two white rays, 
L, and L,, the positions of which coincide with those of the limits 
of absorption. These two rays are immediately followed by two 
weak black lines of slightly greater wave-length. From these 
rays the energy of the layers of low frequency has been measured, 
and for the layer P the value found is 7-0--0-3 volts, although 
the ionisation potential of barium vapour has been found to be 
52 volts. The doublet y, y; has been found for barium, y; being 
much more intense than y;, and each of these rays has a satellite 
of greater wave-length. Further, a number of weak rays have 
been found which are satellites of the principal rays, and certain 
lines of ionisation have been noted and measured. The wave- 
lengths of the Z-rays for barium are tabulated and their inten- 
sities given, and amongst these are certain new lines which cannot 
at present be attributed with certainty to barium. W. G. 


A New Absorption Phenomenon Observed in the Domain 
of X-Rays.—M. pr Broce and A. DAvVILLIER (Compt. rend., 
1922, 174, 1546—1548).—The existence of absorption rays in the 
neighbourhood of the limits of high frequency has previously 
been recorded (A., 1920, ii, 655 ; 1921, ii, 475). A study of 
the L emission spectrum of barium, without the interposition 
of any screen, has shown such rays to be much more apparent 
and without any absorption band being visible (preceding abstract). 
This phenomenon is attributed to the state of intense ionisation 
in which the barium atoms occupying the focus of the anticathode 
are found. W. G. 


Spectral Study of the Triboluminescence of Sucrose. 
Henri LONGCHAMEON (Compt. rend., 1922, 174, 1633—1634).— 
The spectrum of triboluminescence of sucrose shows almost all 
the constituents of the second positive band spectrum of nitrogen 
and no others. The triboluminescence of sugar is thus due to a 
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‘ays, Ajischarge in the air between two solid particles which have just 
thefijeen suddenly separated and are electrically charged. A tri- 
howsBioluminescent effect may be obtained in a tube in which sugar 
ts offfhas been finely powdered by shaking, the tube being evacuated by 
ris sudden compression or expansion of the residual air. W. G. 
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The Fluorescence of Mercury Vapour Excited by Rontgen 
Rays. J. STEPH. VAN DER LincEN (Z. Physik, 1922, 10, 38—40). 
—The fluorescence spectrum of mercury vapour at low ‘densities, 
obtained with soft Réntgen rays, consists of two structureless 
bands and five emission lines. The bands reach from 4350 to 5500 
and from 3100 to 3600 A., and have their maxima at 4350 and at 
the #3390 A. The emission lines are 3140 A., 3660 A., 4050 A., 4350 A., 

1 Bind 5500 A. The spectrum excited by Réntgen rays is in no 
= way similar to that excited by ultra-violet light between 1860 
421, Bind 2550 A., with the possible exception of bands in the visible 
ney B spectrum. In no case was any trace found of the lines 2536 and 
YS, 99346 A. discovered by Steubing (Physikal. Z., 1909, 10, 797). 

- W.E.G. 


ese f The Characteristic Rontgen matetion, rom Carbon and 
red, #Boron. J. HorirsmarK (Physikal. Z., 1922, 23, 252—255).— 
ugh # Measurements are made of the K radiation for boron and carbon, 
be fand these are compared with the previous values of Richardson 
ing fand Bazzoni (this vol., ii, 14), Hughes (this vol., ii, 184), and 
lite #Kurth (Physical Rev., 1921, 18, 461). The wave-lengths of the 
we HK radiation of carbon and boron are A=42-9 and A=83°6, 
ain respectively. The boron point is not in line with the K, emission 
ve- Fpoints for other elements. Theoretical reasons are advanced to 
en- f account for this deviation. W. E. G. 


The Chemical Action of Penetrating Radium Rays. 
XIV. The Action on Oxalic Acid, Potassium Tetroxalate, 
in Jand Potassium Chlorate. ANnrTon Katian (Monatsh., 1922, 43, 
d., ¥1—12).—-When a 0-01 N-solution of oxalic acid was exposed for 
he § 2136 hours to the action of the rays from about 100 mg. of radium, 
ly J a considerable loss of acidity occurred and a smaller loss of reducing 
of | power when titrated with permanganate. The radiated solution 
on fcontained also formic acid and an aldehyde. The quantitative 
nt J determinations showed that the greater part of the oxalic acid 
t). | which disappears decomposes according to the equation C,H,O, = 
m § CO,+H-CO,H. Some hydrogen peroxide is formed according to 
Je f the equation C,H,O,—2CO+H,0,, and this causes the apparent 
loss of oxalic acid, as shown by the permanganate titration, to 
be smaller than the loss estimated by acidity. From previous 
@. B work on the equilibrium of hydrogen peroxide under the influence 
— Hof radium rays (this vol., ii, 466) it is concluded that the decom- 
ll § position of the oxalic acid is not conditioned by hydrogen peroxide 
n § formation. In presence of uranium nitrate, oxalic acid disappeared 
a # at the same rate under the influence of radium rays as in its absence, 
20—2 
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but no formic acid was found in the radiated solution. Experi. 
ments showed that the decomposition of formic acid by the rays 
was not accelerated by uranium nitrate, and it must be concluded 
that no formic acid is produced from the oxalic acid when the 
uranium salt is present. On the other hand, more hydrogen 
peroxide is formed, as shown by the permanganate titre of the 
radiated solution. The ratio of number of molecules affected by 
the rays, m, to number of ion pairs, 7, is in each case 0-3, whethe 
calculated on oxalic acid or hydrogen peroxide. 

Under the influence of rays from, a quartz mercury lamp, in 
absence of uranium salt decomposition of the oxalic acid occurred 
without formation of formic acid, whilst in presence of uranium 
salt much formic acid appeared and the permanganate titre fell 
more rapidly than the acidity. 

When potassium tetroxalate solution was exposed to radium 
rays, less formic acid and more hydrogen peroxide was produced 
than when oxalic acid was used. The lower hydrogen-ion con- 
centration might have led to more rapid decomposition of the 
formic acid. The rays from the quartz mercury lamp resulted 
in hydrogen peroxide formation but no formic acid; in presence, 
however, of uranium nitrate 1 mol. of formic acid was found for 
each mol. of oxalic acid disappearing. 

Potassium chlorate in 0-1N- to 0-01\ -solution undergoes very 
slight reduction to chloride by prolonged action of radium rays 
at 8—14°. After sixty-four hours’ exposure at 45—50° to the 
rays of a quartz mercury lamp there was only slight reduction, 
about equal to that produced by 1000 hours’ exposure to radium 
rays. KE. H. R. 


The Binding of Electrons by Atoms. J. W. NicuHo.son 
(Phil. Mag., 1922, [vi], 44, 193—203).—A mathematical paper in 
which it is shown that the hyperbolic orbits of Epstein which 
have been used extensively in the interpretation of certain groups 
of X-rays rest on a mathematical error. A determinate and finite 
value of W cannot be obtained for an electron moving about any 
atomic nucleus, if the path involved takes the electron to infinity. 

W. E. G. 


New Differential Method for the Measurement of the 
Conductivity of Electrolytes. L. Rotiaand L. Mazza (Gazzetia, 
1922, 52, i, 421—428).—The apparatus used in this method consists 
of an induction coil, /, a resistance box, R, a telephone, 7', and 
three coils, P;, P;, and S, wound on an iron core. P, and P, have 
equal resistances and coefficients of self-induction, and the three 
coils together form a differential transformer with two primary 
circuits and one secondary. 

The electrolytic resistance, X, to be measured is connected, in 
series with the induction circuit, /,, to the terminals of the induc- 
tion coil; the resistance box is similarly connected, in series with 
P,, to the same terminals so that the current at any moment flows 
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through P, and P, in opposite directions. S is connected directly 


{to the telephone. 


Consideration of the two circuits XP,/ and RP,/ shows that 
p, and P, produce at any instant two opposite magnetic fluxes, 
i, and Fy the resultant flux being F,—F,. When F,- _F,=-0, 
the E.M.F. induced in S is zero and the telephone is silent ; this 
condition is evidently satisfied when X and Ff are equal. The 


d arrangement of P,, Ps, and S on a cylindrical iron core gives poor 


results, but if the core consists of two L-shaped pieces juxtaposed 
to form a rectangle and P, and P, be wound together on one long 
side and S, composed of three separate coils capable of being grouped 
variously, be wound on the opposite long side of the core, excellent 
results are obtained. The sensitiveness of the method may be 
greatly increased by the use of the audion. =. Re 


The Electromotive Properties of Magnesium and the 


.|/Potentiometric and Thermal Analysis of the System 


Magnesium—Mercury. R. Pu. Beck (Rec. trav. chim., 1922, 
44, 353—399).—The normal potential of magnesium has not been 
ascertained with certainty, and as some magnesium amalgams in 
contact with solutions appear to yield as great a potential difference 
as the metal itself, the author has extended the work of Cambi 
and Speroni (A., 1915, ii, 453) on the thermal analysis of magnesium 
amalgams in an endeavour to complete the fusion diagram, to in- 
vestigate the potential differences due to amalgam as compared 
with those due to the pure metal, and to ascertain whether the 
values obtained for the potential are in accord with the dilution law. 
The figures given by Cambi and Speroni (loc. cit.) for amalgams 
containing from 70 to 84 atomic °% of mercury are confirmed ; 
no measurements were made for higher percentages. The follow- 
ing compounds were found in the system: MgHg,, transition 
temperature 170°, at which it is coexistent with MgHg; MgHg, 
m. p. 625°; Mg,Hg,, m. p. 562°; Mg,Hg, m. p. 580°; and the thermal 
diagram is given and discussed in detail. The existence of Mg, Hg, 
stated by Kremann and Muller, is disproved; it is suggested that 
their mixtures were not sufficiently heated to attain equilibrium. 
The vapour pressures of two amalgams were measured, but little 
value is claimed for the results owing to experimental difficulties ; 
similar measurements made by Kremann and Muller are criticised 
for the same reason. 

Determinations of the potential differences between amalgams 
varying from 0—60 atomic ° of mercury in a solution of anhydrous 
magnesium chloride of 0°1982N-concentration in ethyl alcohol 
against a calomel electrode were made. The results obtained show 
considerable fluctuations with change of composition of the amalgam, 
but no conclusion is drawn that these correspond with new phases. 
It seems, however, that no mixture or compound of the two con- 
stituents is moré negative than magnesium itself. The author 
points out that the usual method of preparing amalgams for such 
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experiments does not exclude the possibility of working with 
metastable substance and that measurements made against aqueous 
solutions may give too low a value but never too high. Further, if 
the potential difference undergoes the normal change on dilution, 
this would tend to confirm the accuracy of the figure obtained, 
But in the case of magnesium, the potential becomes less positive 
with increasing dilution. In order to compare the potential of 
magnesium and of magnesium amalgams in contact with neutral 
acid and alkaline solutions, several series of experiments were 
carried out in which the measurement was made in open vessels, 
using a normal calomel electrode. The conclusions drawn are that 
the potential of magnesium may be measured in acid solution and 
that the figures obtained differ but little from those for magnesium 
amalgams, that in neutral solution atmospheric oxygen may cause 
the metal to be somewhat passive, and that in alkaline solution 
there is a considerable tendency towards passivity. In the case of 
magnesium in contact with solutions of magnesium sulphate of 
various concentrations, the results appear to contradict the 
hypothesis put forward by Kistiakowsky (A., 1910, ii, 258), that 
magnesium passing into solution from an electrode is primarily 
transformed into the hydroxide. In acid solutions of different 
concentrations, the potential becomes more negative with increasing 
dilution ; the figure finally reached is #,= —1°854. Experiments 
on cathode polarisation of magnesium showed that measurements 
of potential made after interruption of the polarisation are never 
more negative than the highest values obtained for the metal and 
from its amalgam with no current passing. Thus this last figure 
should be considered as very close to the equilibrium potential which 
the author suggests is most probably LZ, =1:856—1°876 volts. 
H. J. E. 


Absorption of Hydrogen by Elements in the Electric 
Discharge Tube. I. H. Newman (Phil. Mag., 1922, [vi], 44, 
215—226).—A further study of the behaviour of hydrogen in the 
presence of various elements in a discharge tube (cf. A., 1921, ii, 295). 
Evidence is obtained that the “clean up ” of hydrogen in a dis- 
charge tube is partly due to chemical changes. On the admission 
of hydrogen, activated by an electric discharge, to the clean surface 
of a sodium—potassium alloy a white, crystalline compound was 
produced which was probably composed of the hydrides of the two 
metals. The white layer slowly changed to a dark grey deposit. 
Similarly, the activated gas gave hydrogen sulphide with sulphur. 
These effects were not due to the ions of the discharge tube, as these 
were eliminated by charged platinum strips before the gas reached 
either the alloy or the sulphur. Measurements were made of the 
rates of disappearance of hydrogen in the presence of sodium- 
potassium alloy, and of sulphur and other elements. A considerable 
proportion of this absorbed hydrogen was recovered when the tube 
was heated at 300°. Nitrogen, on the other hand, cannot be again 
liberated, even when the tube is heated to the softening point. The 
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modifications of hydrogen and nitrogen which are absorbed in the 
discharge tube are probably triatomic. 

The absorption is not entirely due to chemical action, for the 
law of constant proportions does not appear to be followed. 


W. E. G. 


Rapid Electrolysis without Rotating Electrodes. GRAHAM 
Epcar and R. B. Purpum (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 1267— 
1270).—Rapid electrolysis may be carried out without the use of 
rotating electrodes if the solution is stirred by means of a current 
of air. A piece of apparatus is described for such analyses. The 
cathode is a platinum gauze cylinder in the centre of which is a 
spiral platinum electrode. The electrodes are contained in a 
glass tube 31 mm. diam. to which are sealed three glass “ air lifts,” 
connected in a single tube at the bottom and entering symmetrically 
about half-way up the wide tube, the seals being made tangentially. 
When air is forced into the apparatus half filled with liquid, both 
vertical and rotational stirring is effected. Experiments are 
described which show that the results obtained with this apparatus 
are equally as good as those obtained with rotating electrodes. 


a. F. &. 


An Electrochemical Study of the Reversible Reduction 
of Organic Compounds. J. B. Conant, H. M. Kann, L. F. 
Fieser, and §. 8. Kurtz, jun. (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 
1382—1396).—The authors have developed the general equation 
t= 79 + 00295 log ([A]/[AH,], — 0-0295 log K,K, + 0-059 
log [H+] + 0-0295 log !K,(K, + (H*]/[H*}*) +1} (in which A 
represents the oxidised and AH, the reduced form) to express the 
oxidation-reduction potentials of compounds of the type of 
quinone in both acid and alkaline solutions. The potentials of 
six anthraquinonesulphonic acids have been measured by a titra- 
tion method, using titanous chloride and sodium hyposulphite, 
and the results obtained over a wide range of hydrogen-ion concen- 
tration have been found to be in accord with the above equation. 
The validity of the method is shown by determinations of the 


potentials of mixtures of the reduced and oxidised compounds. 
W. G. 


Thermo-regulator. E. B. Starkey and N. E. Gorpon 
(J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1922, 14, 541).—.A thermo-regulator is described 
which is capable of giving a steady temperature to 0-05°. The 
regulator consists of a U-tube, connected through a short vertical 
capillary with a toluene container. The U-tube and capillary are 
filled with mercury, the two ends of which are connected with 
wires which form one of the leads of the heating lamp. Expansion 
of the toluene causes the mercury to be pushed away from one wire 
and so break the circuit, whilst contraction remakes the circuit. 
Corrosion of the mercury is prevented by filling the space above 
the mercury with an inert gas. J. F.S. 
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Entropy of the Elements and the Periodic System. W; 
Herz (Z. Elektrochem., 1922, 28, 258—259).—A theoretical paper 
in which the author shows that the entropy of the elements varies 
regularly in keeping with the arrangement of the elements in the 
periodic system. Using the entropy values calculated by Lewis 
and Gibson (A., 1918, ii, 29), it is shown that in any group of the 
periodic system the value of the entropy increases with increasing 
atomic weight in the case of the metallic elements, the elements 
of the fourth group and the inactive gases, whilst the electro- 
negative elements of the oxygen and halogen groups have decreas. 
ing entropies with increasing atomic weights. J. F.S8. 


Proposal for the Fixing of a Unit of Measurement in 
Thermochemistry. W.SwientosLawski (Roczniki Chemji, 1921, 
1, 479—487; cf. A., 1921, ii, 679).—The following proposals were 
put forward at the International Chemical Conference at Brussels in 
1921. The heat of combustion of 1 gram of benzoic acid, in cal. at 


15°, should be taken as the unit, rather than that of cane-sugar, 


which is hygroscopic, or of naphthalene, which is liable to sublime. 
By using one substance only for the standard, many constant 
calorimetrical corrections would not be needed, and a simpler 
formula could be used. Certain discrepancies in the values for the 
heat of combustion of benzoic acid, as obtained by various workers, 
are pointed out, and also in the ratios for the heats of combustion 
of benzoic acid, cane-sugar, and naphthalene. It is proposed that 
the heat of combustion of benzoic acid at constant volume be 
taken provisionally as 6321 cal., with the proviso that the determin- 
ation of this value be repeated as soon as possible, with the greatest 
possible accuracy, using the method of adiabatic measurements. 


R. T. 


Temperatures of Combustion. J. Bronn (Z. angew. Chem., 
1922, 35, 328).—The temperature of combustion of a gas is calcu- 
lated from the heat of combustion and the specific heat of the 
products of combustion. An accepted figure for the combustion 
of hydrogen in pure oxygen is 6670°,which would presume the specific 
heat of steam to be 0°485. It is shown that the specific heat at 
4000° may be taken at 0°85, from which the temperature of com- 
bustion may be calculated to be 3900°. The temperatures for 
carbon monoxide (5000°), methane (4400°), and acetylene (6200°) 
are given. The temperatures of combustion of gases are greatly in- 
fluenced by their velocities of flame propagation, except in so far 
as flameless combustion affects the result. The velocities of flame 
propagation of ethylene, acetylene, and benzene differ. H. M. 


Thermochemical Researches on Oximes. I. Ketoximes 
not Exhibiting Stereoisomerism. AticyA DoRABIALSKA 
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(Roczniki Chemji, 1921, 1, 424—447).—The heats of certain reactions 
of some ketoximes are measured. From the results so obtained, and 
from those obtained previously (W. Swientoslawski, A., 1919, 2, 
336), various generalisations are made. The ketoximes used were 
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acetoxime, phenylmethylketoxime, and diphenylketoxime. The 
chief reactions studied are the formation of the hydrochloride of 
the oxime, its solution in 10% sodium hydroxide solution, and the 
formation of the sodium salt of the oxime. The results obtained, 
together with those calculated from these, are given in the following 
table, where gyq is the heat of formation of the hydrochloride, 
in ethereal solution. For aqueous solution this is expressed by 
(ua: ‘The heat of the solution of the hydrochloride in 10% sodium 
hydroxide solution is Qj, in water, Syq. The heat of solution of 
the oxime in dilute sodium hydroxide solution is g, in water, S, in 
ether, S’. The degree of hydrolysis of sodium salts of these oximes 
isgiven as v%. Results are expressed in calories per millimole. 


quci q uc q V% Qua S Suc Ss’ 


Acetoxime . 10-93 119 5-70 39-6 17:16 —1-:28 —1-:95 —2-89 
Phenylmethyl- 

ketoxime . 817 0-51 6-34 40:3 16:52 —2-:98 —352 — 
Diphenyl- 

ketoxime 771 — 5:80 — 12-51 —406 --6-:99 — 


In the case of phenylmethylketoxime, the hydrochloride, pre- 
pared at different temperatures, and from different media, gave 
the same Q,,,, thus showing that no stereoisomeric modification 
of this oxime is produced under the conditions in question. 

It is concluded that the heat of formation of the hydrochlorides 
of the ketoximes differs little from that of the aldoximes, and 
diminishes as the acidity of the ketoxime increases. The heat of 
solution of these hydrochlorides diminishes with increasing acidity 
of the ketoxime, owing to a parallel increase in the negative heat of 
the solution, and decomposition of the former in water. Finally, 
the negative heat of solution of ketoximes in water appears to be 
greater than that of aldoximes. R. T. 


Pycnometry. R. Saar (Chem. Zig., 1922, 46, 433—435).—Tables 
and formule are given for calculating specific gravities from one 
temperature to another. W. P.S. 


An Experimental Comparison of the Viscous Pro- 
perties of (a) Carbon Dioxide and Nitrous Oxide; (b) 
Nitrogen and Carbon Monoxide. C.J. Smitu (Proc. Physical 
Soc., 1922, 34, 155—164).—The viscous properties of these gases 
have been compared directly by observing the time required by a 
mercury pellet to force a certain volume of the different gases 
through a capillary tube. Measurements were carried out at different 
temperatures, absolute viscosities were obtained by comparison 
with air, and the mean area of collision deduced by using Chapman’s 
formula. 

The viscosities expressed in C.G.S. unitsx10~“ are: carbon 
dioxide and nitrous oxide, 0°0°, 1:366; 15°0°, 1-441; 100°0°, 1-845. 
Carbon monoxide and nitrogen, 0°, 1°665; 15°0°, 1°737; 100°0°, 
27118. The mean collision areas in square centimetres are: 
carbon dioxide and nitrous oxide, 0°83410-". Carbon monoxide 


and nitrogen, 0°767 x 10-”. 
20* 
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The fact that carbon dioxide and nitrous oxide (or carbon mon. 


within experimental error is consistent with Langmuir’s view that 
the outer electron arrangements of these molecules are the same; 
this is also supported by the fact that the viscosities are equal at 
the three temperatures chosen. W. T. 


Theory of Adsorption Processes. A. EUCKEN (Z. Elektrochem,, 
1922, 28, 257—258). —Polemical; an answer to Polanyi’s criticism 
(this vol., ii, 479) of the author’s paper on the theory of adsorption 
processes (this vol., ii, 262). J. F.S. 


Adsorption in Solution and at Interfaces of Sugars, 
Dextrin, Starch, Gum Arabic, and Egg-albumin, and the 
Mechanism of their Action as Emulsifying Agents. Grorcz 
L. CuarK and Wiiiiam A. Mann (J. Biol. Chem., 1922, 52, 157— 
182).—Measurements were made of the surface tension and vis- 
cosity of solutions of the above substances for a large number of 
concentrations both with and without the addition of electrolytes. 
The interfacial tension between each solution and benzene was 
also measured, and the efficiency of the emulsifying agent with 
respect to both benzene and kerosene estimated. The factors of 
predominating importance in an emulsifying agent appear to be 
viscosity and ability to lower interfacial tension. In the case of 
sugar, viscosity is the more important, whilst with egg-albumin, 
which gave the best emulsions, film formation is of primary import- 
ance. Two types of agglomeration are distinguished, namely, that 
accompanied by an increase in viscosity, in which coalescence of 
the particles is accompanied by enclosure of water, and that 
producing a decrease in viscosity, in which there is a decrease 
both in surface and amount of bound water. Dextrin and starch, 
considered separately, provide examples of the former type. When 
these substances are considered in relation to one another, however, 
it is found that the viscosity curves run parallel, the curve for 
dextrin being slightly above that for starch, thus resembling the 
viscosity curves of sulphur sols of different degrees of dispersion 
(cf. Odén, A., 1912, ii, 1143). This is considered to be evidence 
that starch and dextrin differ merely in the degree of agglomeration 
(second type) of the particles, and thus to furnish experimental 
proof of the view put forward by Herzfeld and Klinger (A., 1920, 
i, 713). E. S. 


Carrying Down by Precipitates. Paunt Dvrtoir and 
Ep. GroBet (J. Chim. physique, 1922, 19, 328—330).—The carrying 
down of soluble salts by precipitates is explained by the authors as 
due to the fact that the adsorption of these substances on the 
surface of the precipitate causes the soluble substance to attain 
locally a value which exceeds its solubility product and hence 
causes its precipitation. With the object of testing this hypothesis, 
the author has estimated calcium in the presence of magnesium 
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Mon-f its as oxalate, and barium in the presence of calcium both as 
nticalf iphate and chromate. Two series of experiments were carried 
v that put, in the first stirring by hand with a glass rod was employed, and 
same ;f, the second series very rapid mechanical stirring was used. Very 
ual at different results were obtained in the two series, but the values of 
T the second series are in good agreement with the theoretical values, 
thus showing that soluble substances are not appreciably carried 
“Iiown by precipitates if the solution is rapidly stirred during the 
mixing. J. F.S. 


The Sorption of Neutral Soap by Wool, and its Bearing 
m Scouring and Milling Processes. British RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE WOOLLEN AND WOoORSTED INDUSTRIES 
(Trans. Text. Inst., 1922, 13, 127—142).—The sorption of soap 
57 |ifom aqueous solution by carefully cleansed wool at 25° has been 
studied. Analyses of the solution were made after an arbitrarily 
fixed interval, without waiting for equilibrium to be established, 
and corrections were applied for the amount of water sorbed by 
|the wool on the assumption that the material contains 15% of 
moisture under ordinary atmospheric conditions and 33° when 
| immersed. The results indicate preferential sorption of the 
) be fkation, and it is suggested that the fatty acid is removed from 
solution both by sorption and by precipitation on the fibre. With 
mixtures of soaps of oleic and palmitic acids, preferential sorption 
of oleic acid occurs, but the potassium and sodium oleates are 


rt- 
“i almost identical in behaviour. The effect of the fatty acid is 
, of {2pparently to lower the sorption of alkali. J. C. W. 


aa Mordants. I. WiutpeEr D. Banorort (J. Physical Chem.. 1922, 
= 26, 447---470).—-A historical review of the use of mordants in 
“; I dyeing. J. 8. G. T. 


er,{ The Dissociation of Barium Platinichloride. G. GIRE 
for (Compt. rend., 1922, 174, 1700—1703).—-The author has measured 
‘he [the dissociation pressures of barium platinichloride over the tem- 
on | perature range 428° to 665°, and has obtained the equation 

eed log P= —3446-316/T +-7-702 log 7'—17-41669. 

1a] | The dissociation of barium platinichloride is an equilibrium of 
0, the type, sol. gas == sol.+ Q, and the value of Q is calculated to 
be 30-35 cal. for the temperature 948°, which corresponds with a 
pressure of 760 mm. W. G. 


id 

1g A Rapid Dialyser. A. Gursier, J. HUBER, and W. ScuIEBER 
as | (Ber., 1922, 55, [B], 1518—1523).—-The apparatus consists of a 
e | Wooden disk supporting a framework composed of glass rods in 


n & the form of a hollow cylinder. The membrane is passed over the 
framework and secured in its natural folds to the wooden disk. 


e 
;, JA stirrer is placed within the vessel, which is mounted in such a 
n Jmanner that the frame and stirrer can be rotated in opposite 


directions (the apparatus is fully figured in the original). The 
20*—2 
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apparatus is placed in an inverted, tubulated bell-jar, through 
the tubulus of which water is admitted, which can be heated or 
cooled by coils placed in the jar; the level of the water and its 
discharge are governed by a lever arrangement. Comparative 
experiments show the dialyser to be much more rapid in its action 
than those of Graham and Zsigmondy-Heyer. In addition to 
rapidity of action, the following advantages are claimed for the 
apparatus : extensive exclusion of external air from the internal 
liquid, from which, however, samples may readily be taken; 
small liability to changes in volume, particularly to dilution of the 
internal liquid; great safety in action, since only a single piece of 
parchment is used; simple method of securing a continuous change 
of external water; the possibility of dialysis at raised or lowered 
temperatures without complicated arrangements. H. W. 


Dolezalek’s Theory of Solutions. K. Herrmann (Z. angew, 
Chem., 1922, 35, 349—351, 353—-355).—_-A theoretical paper in 
which liquid mixtures and solutions are differentiated and dis. 
cussed generally and in connexion with the Dolezalek theory of 
solutions. J. F.S. 


Measurement of Solubility by Floating Equilibrium. 
Solubility of Lead Acetate. Merrie L. Dunpon and W. E. 
HENDERSON (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 1196—1203).—A new 
method for the determination of solubility is described. The 
method consists in placing a float, which has been calibrated so 
that it will just sink in a solution of known composition of the 
substance under investigation, into a weighed quantity of the 
saturated solution and adding the solvent until the float just sinks. 
The quantity of solvent added is noted, and from this, the weight 
of the solution taken, and the calibration constant of the float 
the solubility is readily calculated. This method has been applied 
to the determination of the solubility of lead acetate in water at 
temperatures from 0° to 50°. The following values in grams of 
lead acetate per 100 grams of water are recorded: 0°, 19-7; 
5°, 23-7; 10°, 29-3; 15°, 35-6; 20°, 44-3; 25°, 55-2; 30°, 69-7; 
35°, 88-9; 40°, 116-0; 45°, 153-0; 50°, 221-0. The method is 
capable of considerable speed or great accuracy, and in ordinary 
circumstances of a considerable amount of both. Some varia- 
tion is found in duplicate experiments at the higher temperatures, 
which is shown to be due to the hydrolysis of the acetate followed 
by subsequent evaporation of acetic acid. 6. #. &. 


Influence of Electrolytes on the Solubility of Non- 
electrolytes. ANpREw McKrown (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 
44, 1203—1209).—The heats of solution of ether in various solu- 
tions of sodium chloride have been calculated from Thorne’s solu- 
bility data at 15° and 25° (T., 1921, 119, 262), by means of an 
expression which connects solubility, heat of solution, and tem- 
perature, of the form of the van’t Hoff isochore. Statistical 
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‘lireatment of the phenomena of solution and precipitation leads 


to an expression for solubility, S=Ae?/*", which is in agreement 
with the isochore relation mentioned above. The salting-out effect 
of salt on ether has been examined so far as the effect depends on 
the activities of the ions of the salt. It is shown that the relative 
specific influences of the kation and anion are —21-7 and +671, 


that is, the anion is the predominating factor in the process. 
J. F. 8S. 


Amorphous Precipitates and Crystalline Sols. F.HaseEr 
(Ber., 1922, 55, [B], 1717—1733).—-The method of distinguishing 
between the crystalline and amorphous condition depends on the 
ability of crystalline substances to give Réntgen-ray interference 
fringes. The trustworthiness of the method is dependent on the 
conditions (1) that the lattice constants are not less than the half 
wave-length of the Réntgen rays employed, (ii) that they are not 
much greater, and (iii) that the material under investigation is 
uniform in its lattice properties. 

Crystalline or amorphous, solid masses are obtained hy super- 
saturation processes which may be considered to occur in two 
distinct phases, the formation of aggregates and the rearrangement 
of such aggregates, with loss of free energy, into ordered lattice 
formations. The former process can be studied conveniently in 
supercooled, molten masses of a uniform chemical material which 
may be regarded as unarranged molecular aggregates the further 
fate of which depends on their rate of arrangement. With regard 
to the process of arrangement, its energy is known (latent heat of 
liquefaction), and also that it is divisible into two parts, the forma- 
tion of nuclei and their growth. Tammann’s work on this subject 
has shown that the formation of nuclei frequently only occurs 
with considerable velocity at temperatures far below the melting 
point at which the nuclei can only grow very slowly ; if, however, 
the mass is heated to just below its melting point, the nuclei grow 
rapidly and crystallisation occurs throughout the entire mass. 
Thermodynamical treatment of the subject shows that the minute 
aggregates are only stable when the condition is fulfilled that 
AT |T' =28/rqd, in which AT'/T is the fraction of the mass melting 
point 7 in absolute values by which cooling must occur if the 
solid phase, regarded as spheres of radius r, is to be in (labile) 
equilibrium with the molten mass. S is the specific free energy 
of the boundary surface, qg the latent heat, and d the density of 
the solid phase. 

The processes involved in the formation of precipitates and sols 
differ from those described above in that the rate of aggregation 
can be controlled by exceeding the limit of solubility to a greater 
or less extent. The connexion between the mass solubility Hy, 
(solubility as generally accepted) and the solubility of the smallest 
aggregates, 1, is given by the equation 28’M/rd = RT log l/Ly, 
in which S’ is the specific free surface energy of the particles, 7’ the 
temperature of the experiment, d the density of the solid phase, 
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M the molecular weight, and r the radius of the particles regardej 
as spheres. 

The considerations outlined above are applied to the formatioy 
of very sparingly soluble substances. If the rate of aggregation 
is high and as far as possible in excess of that of arrangement, 
amorphous precipitates are to be expected which gradually, par. 
ticularly on warming, pass into the crystalline condition. [If 
however, the rate of aggregation is depressed by only slightly 
exceeding the solubility limit, the rate of arrangement may be 
sufficient to cause the orderly formation of crystals before the 
formation of visible particles has occurred. This, however, in. 
volves an alteration in the rate of aggregation due to electrical 
phenomena at the boundary of the molecules and liquid, the net 
result of which is that the growth of the aggregates is greatly 
impeded and sols are produced. These conclusions are illustrated 
by the cases of the precipitates and sols of aluminium or ferric 
hydroxides which, however, are to be regarded as the ideal case 
from which deviations are to be expected in two directions. If 
the rate of arrangement is greater, it is not to be expected that 
the precipitate will be obtained in the amorphous condition and 
be retained as such during the Réntgen exposure. The rate of 
arrangement may be expected to be at its maximum in binary, 
heteropolar compounds in which the bipolar character is most 
marked. (This is illustrated in the cases of the silver haloids 
and the sulphides of mercury, zinc, and cadmium). On the other 
hand, with molecules in which the bipolar character is not strongly 
accentuated, the tendency towards the formation of amorphous 
sols and precipitates must be more marked; this is illustrated 
experimentally by the cases of the hydroxides of zirconium and 
thorium. H. W. 


Molecular Arrangement and Liquid Crystal Formation. 
D. VoRLANDER (Z. angew. Chem., 1922, 35, 249—250).---A close 
relationship is shown to exist between the symmetry of the molecule 
and its capacity to form liquid crystals. This property is shown 
to the greatest extent by those molecules containing long chains 
of atoms and possessing a definite axis of symmetry. Thus para- 
substitution in the benzene ring is especially favourable to the 
formation of liquid crystals. The introduction of groups which 
destroy the symmetry of the molecule either reduces the range 
of stability or else completely destroys the power of formation of 
liquid crystals. 


Benzidine derivatives (CHRINC  — N:CHR) give 


liquid crystals with a great range of stability, but the introduc- 
tion of a CH, group between the two benzene nuclei causes the 
disappearance of this enantiotropic form. On account of the angle | 
between the carbon valencies (109° 28’) the molecule will no longer 


be symmetrical. Similar results are obtained by the introduction | 
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of CO, CS, S, and O groups into the same position. The NH group 
reduces the range of stability practically to zero, although 
monotropy is sometimes observed in these compounds. Further 
lengthening of the chain with the formation of diphenyl ethane 
derivatives causes a reappearance of the property, although it is 
‘not so strongly developed as in the diphenyl derivatives. The 
n. Jt) diphenylpropanes do not yield liquid crystals, which, however, 
.| appear again with the derivatives of diphenylbutane. The author 
explains these phenomena by the departure of the molecule from the 
"€ the} straight line arrangement. W. E. G. 


T, in| Electrical Precipitation of Colloids. Ciaupe HatrneEs 
trical] Hay, jun. (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 1246—1249).—Finely 
le net} divided suspensions of arsenious sulphide, mercuric sulphide, 
reatly| prussian blue, barium sulphate, aluminium, copper, lead, silver, 
rated} and iron, in transformer oil of resistance 1-5 x 1016 ohms per c.c., 
ferric] have been subjected to alternating and direct currents of voltages 
case from 104 to 2105 with the object of effecting a precipitation. 
s. If] In no case was any precipitation brought about, even although the 
that] current was applied for three hours. A theoretical treatment of 
| and} the subjects shows that the rate of precipitation would be 1/20000 
te off of that for smoke for the same application of energy. J. F. 8. 


.: t A Static Method of Study of Hydration. MarcEL GUICHARD 
loids (Bull. Soc. chim., 1922, [iv], 31, 552—554).—A simple form of appar- 
ther 2#Us 38 described in which it is possible to follow the equilibrium 

between an absorbent substance and water vapour in a vacuum 
ead and over a fairly considerable range of temperature. It consists 
sted of a glass tube to contain the absorbent substance and having 
pe sealed to it at right angles a graduated tube which contains the 

water. The whole is evacuated and sealed off. The two parts 


‘i of the apparatus can be maintained at different temperatures 
| as desired. W. G. 
on. 

lose The Geometric Representation of Saline Equilibria. 
ule | Henry Le Cuareirer (Compt. rend., 1922, 174, 1501 ; ef. A., 
ywn 4 1894, ii, 223)—A reaffirmation of priority in the method of re- 
ins | Presenting saline equilibria by square diagrams as opposed to 
ra. | the claim of Janecke (this vol., ii, 427). W. G. 


the Effect of an Electrolyte on Solutions of Pure Soap. 
ich] Phase-rule Equilibria in the System Sodium Laurate- 
age | Sodium Chloride-Water. James W1iLL1AM McBarn and ARTHUR 
of | Jonn Burnett (T., 1922, 121, 1320—1333). 


| The System Silver Perchlorate-Water-Benzene. ARTHUR 
ive} E. Hitz (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 1163—1193; cf. A., 
1921, ii, 261).—The ternary system silver perchlorate—water- 


“a benzene and the binary systems made up of pairs of the components 
Je q@ have been investigated. It is shown that the system silver per- 


chlorate—water has a eutectic point at — 58-2°, at which temperature 
the saturated solution contains 73-9 °/, of the silver salt. This is 
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the lowest eutectic known for a true salt and water. The solubility 
of silver perchlorate rises to 88-8 % at 99°. The eutectic of silver 
perchlorate—benzene is at + 5-12° and the solution contains 3-44 » 
of the silver salt. The solubility curve rises steeply with the tem- 
perature, reaching an almost perpendicular form between 50° and 
145°; at the latter temperature the saturated solution contains 
63-0 % of silver perchlorate. Attention is directed to the similarity 
between this solubility curve and those which are found where 
the system gives rise to two liquid phases, either in the stable or 
metastable region. The hydrate AgClO,,H,O has been isolated 
and its transition temperature found to be 43-1°; the compound 
AgCl0,,C,H, has also been isolated and its transition point found 
to be 145°. The ternary system, silver perchlorate—water—benzene 
is marked by the possession of six realisable invariant equilibria, 
and a very large number of univariant equilibria, which furnish 
at least one example of every type of equilibrium theoretically 
possible for a ternary system containing volatile components. 
The ternary eutectic representing three solid phases, solution, 
and vapour, lies at — 58-4°, and the eutectic of highest temperature 
is at 42:1°. The course of the twenty-four univariant equilibria 
originating at these two quintuple points and the four intermediate 
quintuple points has been investigated. Isothermal diagrams have 
been constructed to show the various equilibria existing at tem- 
peratures between — 58-4° and + 145°. Between 5-24° and 23-4° 
three coexistent liquid phases can be prepared in stable equilibrium 
with each other and their vapour. The occurrence of two separate 
fields of unsaturated solution is explained as due to the inter- 
section of the solubility curve of silver perchlorate with the bi- 
nodal curve representing the limited solubility of benzene and water. 
The occurrence of a third field is explained as due to the existence, 
between — 2-7° and -- 30°, of an additional closed bi-nodal curve 
which does not extend to any one of the two component axes 
at any temperature. It appears that this is the first demonstrated 
case of a closed bi-nodal curve. J. F. S. 


Use of Iron Pyrites in a Friedel-Crafts’ Reaction. Jouwn 
ARMSTRONG SMYTHE (T., 1922, 121, 1270--1279). 


Combination in Detonating Gas in Presence of Colloidal 
Palladium Solution. C. SANnponnNINI and A. QuaGuia (Gazzetta, 
1922, 52, i, 409—416; cf. this vol., ii, 557)—In mixtures con- 
taining only hydrogen and oxygen, the reaction in presence of 
colloidal palladium solution is proportional to the concentration 
of the detonating mixture. If, however, this concentration is the 
same in two cases, the velocity of reaction is somewhat the greater 
when the hydrogen is in excess than when the oxygen is in excess. 
Since it is also found that the reaction of combination in pure 
detonating gas may be accompanied by phenomena of reduction 
or hydrogenation, the conclusion is drawn that in this case the 
combination is due to the action of active hydrogen. 
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The hydrogenation of ethylene and the formation of water have 
yelocities of the same order when the ratio between the amounts 
of hydrogen and oxygen is that normal to detonating gas. When 


-Iethylene and oxygen are in concentrations requiring the same 


quantity of hydrogen and the latter is present in sufficient amount 
for both reactions, the latter proceed with almost equal velocities ; 
when, however, the amount of hydrogen is insufficient for either 
reaction, only the formation of water occurs to an appreciable 
m. F. 


extent. 

Limits for the Propagation of Flame in Vapour-—Air 
Mixtures. I. Mixtures of Air and One Vapour at the 
Ordinary Temperature and Pressure. ALBERT GREVILLE 
Waite (T., 1922, 121, 1244—1270). 

Limit of Inflammability of the Vapours of the System, 
Alcohol-Petrol, and of a Triple System with a Basis of 
Alcohol and Petrol. Roger G. Boussu (Compt. rend., 1922, 
175, 30—32).—A study of the variation of the lower limit of in- 
flammability of the binary system petrol—alcohol and of the ternary 
system petrol—alcohol-ether, using the method of Le Chatelier and 
Boudouard (A., 1898, ii, 574). The results verify the formula 
n/N + n’/N’=1, where N and N’ are the limits of inflammability 
of each of the two vapours and 7 and n’ the proportions in which 
they are present in the mixture under examination. W. G. 


A Study of the Rate of Saponification of Oils and Fats 
by Aqueous Alkali under Various Conditions. MaBEL 
Harriet Norgis and James WILLIAM McBain (T., 1922, 121, 
1362—1375). 

Behaviour of certain Metals as Catalysts. I. C. 
SANDONNINI (Gazzelta, 1922, 52, i, 394—-408)—The author has 
carried out a number of series of experiments with the object of 
ascertaining the behaviour of a catalyst, highly active in the case 
of two separate, analogous reactions, when it is introduced into a 
system in which both these reactions can occur. The catalysts 
employed were platinum black, reduced nickel, copper, and silver, 
and the systems were composed of hydrogen and oxygen, mixed 
with either ethylene, or phenanthrene, or nitrobenzene, or allyl 
alcohol, these being compounds able to undergo ready oxidation 
or hydrogenation. 

In the system, C,H,: H, : 30,, the possible reactions are : (1) 
formation of water from the hydrogen and oxygen, (2) hydrogena- 
tion of the ethylene, (3) oxidation of the ethylene, and (4) decomposi- 
tion of the ethylene. In presence of finely divided nickel, reaction 
(1) becomes explosive at the ordinary temperature, (2) becomes 
appreciable at 30° and has its optimum at 130—-250°, whilst (3) is 
not markedly influenced, its products being essentially water and 
carbon dioxide. The results now obtained show that the velocity 
of reaction (1) is diminished enormously by the presence of ethylene, 
although at the ordinary temperature this reaction is the only one 
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taking place to an appreciable extent; when the temperature is 
raised, reaction (2) assumes an increased velocity, so that most of the 
ethylene is hydrogenated to ethane at 225°, and reaction (3) also be- 
comes of measurable velocity. Various possible causes of the alterna. 
tions in the velocities of reactions (1) and (2) are discussed. The 
retardation of reaction (1) by ethylene is analogous, up to a certain 
temperature, to the similar effect observed by Henry (Phil. Mag., 
1836, 65, 329) for carbon monoxide, with which oxygen combines 
more rapidly than with hydrogen in presence of platinum. The 
presence of atomic or active hydrogen produced either, as Sabatier 
supposed, by way of a hypothetical hydride or in some other way, 
is insufficient to explain the author’s results, which may, however, 
be determined in some degree by the specific adsorption of gases b 
metallic catalysts studied by Taylor and Burns (A., 1921, ii, 630). 
The possible formation of an unstable compound of nickel and 
ethylene, analogous to the formation of nickel tetracarbonyl from 
nickel and carbon monoxide, is also discussed. 

In presence of copper, the velocities of the different reactions 
are only slightly increased, the greatest velocity at all tempera- 
tures being that of the formation of water; the copper undergoes 
marked oxidation, which favours oxidation phenomena. None of the 
reactions is appreciably accelerated by the presence of silver. The 
formation of water under the influence of platinum is retarded by 
the presence of ethylene, but is the principal reaction taking place. 
In the system containing nitrobenzene, the reduction of the latter 
in presence of nickel is more rapid than the formation of water from 
its elements. The results of Bone and Wheeler (T., 1904, 85, 1637) 
are discussed. a Bee 3 


Catalytic De-hydroxidation of Formic Acid. Enricu 
MULLER [with K. Sponse] (Z. Elektrochem., 1922, 28, 307—310).— 
The catalytic conversion of formic acid into hydrogen and carbon 
dioxide, by means of rhodium, first studied by Deville and Debray 
in 1874, is due to the presence of impurities in the catalyst, the 
catalytic activity decreasing as the purity of the metal increases. 
Osmium exhibits considerable catalytic activity, and a detailed 
investigation has been made of the dependence of the activity on 
the mode of preparation of this catalyst, more especially on the tem- 
perature of reduction of the metal, the composition of the catalysed 
solution as regards the concentration of the acid and the presence 
or absence of sodium formate, and the mass of catalyst employed. 
Osmium prepared by reduction of the hydrated dioxide at 150° 
possesses very considerable activity, 0-3 gram effecting the evolution 
of 10 litres of gas in three hours. The activity is increased by 


any conditions favouring the existence of the catalyst in the colloidal | 


state. J. 8S. G. T. 


The Use of the Oxides of Platinum for the Catalytic Re- 
duction of Organic Compounds. I. V. VoorHeEzs and Rocer | 
Apams (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 1397—1405).—When | 
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isf chloroplatinic acid is fused with sodium nitrate a brown oxide of 


platinum is obtained which is an excellent catalyst for the reduction 


“fof various types of organic compounds. The speed of reduction 
‘J with this catalyst is gieater than when ordinary platinum black is 


ued. The most satisfactory conditions for preparing this oxide in 
its most active form have yet to be worked out. W. G. 


Effect of a Magnetic Field on Catalysis by Ions in the 
Presence of a Paramagnetic Salt. WuL1iam EpwARD GARNER 
and Dovetas NorMAN JACKMAN (T., 1922, 121, 1298—1299). 


Analysis of the Electronic Structure of the Elements. 
A. DavvitireR (J. Phys. Radium, 1922, [vi] 3, 154—180).— 
A further discussion of the theory of atomic structure (cf. A., 1921, 
ii, 475, and this vol., ii, 43). A new arrangement of the periodic 
table is proposed which conflicts with the chemist’s view as to the 
positions of the elements of the manganese and iron groups in the 
periodic table. The spectra and atomic volumes of these elements 
are in accord with the view that they should be placed, together 
with oxygen, in the sixth group. They should possess only six 
electrons in the outer shell of the atom. This would remove certain 
anomalies present in the modern theory of the periodic table. 
An arrangement of the electrons in the shells is advanced which 
differs in some respects from that of Langmuir. The maximum 
number of the electrons in the successive shells of the atom are 
respectively 2, 8, 18, 18, 32, 8 instead of 2, 8, 8, 18, 18, 32 according 
to Langmuir. An apparatus is described by which the author 
has measured the K, L, and M series of the heavy elements. 
These results, which will be communicated in a future paper, throw 
light on the distribution of the electrons in the various shells of 
the atom. W. E. G. 


Complex Compounds. A. Maenus (Physikal. Z., 1922, 23, 241 
—247).—A theoretical paper in which the theory of Kossel (A., 1916, 
ii, 243) is applied to the stability relations and the valency forces 
of complex compounds. On this theory, the most stable complex 
is one which is formed from its components with the greatest 
liberation of energy. The case of positively charged central atoms 
is considered. The stability of a complex is dependent on the 
number of positive charges (n) on the central atom and on the 
number of groups (p) held in combination. It is shown that the 
stability of complexes with different values of » and p may be 
derived from purely electrostatic considerations. Maximum values 
are found for the stability at values of p which are in agreement 


with experience. For complexes with a small charge on the central 
atom, high co-ordination numbers are not to be expected unless 
the groups attached are bipolar in nature. Ions of the form XOg, 
in consequence of the energy conditions, are rarely stable. The 
stability of hydrates and compounds with ammonia is shown to 
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be dependent on the bipolar nature of the water and ammonia 
0 


molecules. W. E. G. 


The Electron Theory of Valency as Applied to Organic 
Compounds. Jvuxius Srigeiitz (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44 
1293—1313).—A theoretical paper in which the author discusses 
the relative merits of the theories of polar and non-polar valencies 


in organic compounds as applied to various types of compounds.}’ 


In the molecular rearrangement of s-bistriphenylmethylhydrazine 
the theory of polar valencies gives an evident cause for the rearrange. 
ment, revealing a “fault’’ in the molecule, and expresses the 
intramolecular oxidation and reduction characteristic of the 
rearrangement. This theory is also applicable to the analogous 
molecular rearrangements of chloro- and bromo-amides, of hy.- 
droxylamine derivatives, and of peroxides. In the absorption 
reactions of carbon dioxide and of a large number of organic 
compounds containing unsaturated groups of the types C0, 
C:S, CIN, polar valencies are recognised as the directing forces. 
The same applies to ethylene hydrocarbons. 

The author develops the Crum Brown-Gibson rule of substitution 
in the benzene series from a polar electronic structure for benzene, 
which does not require the assumption of negative hydrogen, but 
is based on the application to benzene of results firmly established 
in the aliphatic series. The different behaviour of negative halogen, 
in compounds of the type RX, and of positive halogen, in compounds 
of the type RNHX, is taken as further evidence in support of polar 
valencies. 

Evidence of the complete polar structure of acids, such as 
sulphuric, phosphoric, or organic acids is found in (a) Faraday’s 
observation of the deposition of sulphur at the negative electrode 
in the electrolysis of concentrated sulphuric acid, (b) the work of 
Bird and Diggs (A., 1914, ii, 614) on the use of yellow phosphorus 
as the equivalent of a metal for the production of an electric current, 
(c) the production of currents by the use of organic compounds as 
the source of escape of electrons in oxidation-reduction cells. 

In the oxidation and reduction of organic compounds at the 
ordinary temperature, exposed valencies on double and _ triple 
bonds, in bivalent and tervalent carbon, etc., are the common seat 
of oxidation and reduction reactions. Although polarity in organic 
compounds is insisted on as giving an invaluable guide in following 
organic reactions, it need not be of the extreme character shown by 
common salts, but may well be of the character proposed by Bohr, 
Lewis, and Kossel, where the transfer of electrons from atom to 
atom is not so complete as in the case of common electrolytes. 


W. G. 


A Discussion of Triple Salts. Horace L. WeEtts (Amer. 
J. Sci., 1922, [v], 4, 27—30).—In some cases where analogous triple 
salts are known, these occur in extensive series, but there are a great 
many cases where analogy is lacking between salts of analogous 
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metals, and there appear to be no definite laws, based on the valency 
or other characters of the constituent salts, according to which they 
are formed. A number of examples of triple chlorides, thiocyan- 
ates, and nitrites are quoted. E. H. R. 


New Small Autoclave for Hydrolysis Experiments. 
R. EBERHARD Gross (Z. physiol. Chem., 1922, 120, 185—188).— 
4 description of a small autoclave which can be heated and cooled 
quickly. It is therefore suitable for hydrolysis experiments in 
which samples need to be withdrawn at different times for testing 
for various reactions. 8. 8. Z. 


Inorganic Chemistry. 


The Rectilinear Diameter of Hydrogen. E. Marnuias, 
(. A. CROMMELIN, and H. KamMERLINGH ONNES (Ann. Physique, 
1922, 17, 463—474).—A résumé of work already published (A., 
1921, ii, 256; this vol., ii, 440). W. G. 


The Rectilinear Diameter of Oxygen. E. Marutas and 
H. KAMERLINGH ONNES (Ann. Physique, 1922, 17, 416—441).— 


A résumé of work already published (A., 1910, ii, 771, 829; 1911, 
ii, 387). W. G. 


Equilibrium between Sulphur and Iodine in Solution. 
M. Amaport (Gazzetta, 1922, 52, i, 387—-394).—In view of the fact 
that the results of recent investigations indicate that the so-called 
compounds of sulphur with iodine described by various authors 
are merely mixtures of the two elements, the author has examined 
the solubility and cryoscopic relations of sulphur and iodine when 
present together. It is found that the separate solubilities of 
each of these elements in carbon disulphide, benzene, and bromo- 
form are less than those which obtain in presence of the other 
element; in the first of these solvents both solubilities are increased 
by more than 100% by mixing the sulphur and iodine. The 
corresponding solubility curves of the mixtures in benzene and in 
carbon disulphide consist of two branches meeting in a point of 
double saturation. 

Cryoscopic measurements of the mixtures in bromoform solution 
show that the depression of the freezing point of the solvent is 
somewhat less than that calculated from the molecular weights 
of the sulphur and iodine. No evidence is obtained of the existence 
of a solid compound of the two elements. 7. B.. 8: 


Se ee 
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The Crystallisation of Amorphous Tellurium. A. Damizns 
(Compt. rend., 1922, 174, 1548—1550).—From a study of the 
heats of reaction of different forms of tellurium with a mixture 
of bromine and bromine water, Berthelot and Fabre have found 
the relationship Te,,,,,. = Teamomn. + 12-096 cal. (for 64 grams), 
Previous work on the allotropy of tellurium did not confirm this 
equation (cf. this vol., ii, 498), and the author has accordingly 
repeated the work of Berthelot and Fabre, using, however, a 
mixture of bromine and concentrated hydrochloric acid diluted 
with its own volume of water. His results do not confirm those 
of Berthelot and Fabre, but establish the equation Te, no», 
Te..ys¢. + 2°63 cal., which is in accord with his work on the allotropy 
of tellurium (loc. cit.). W.G 


The Rectilinear Diameter of Nitrogen. E. Maruias, 
H. Kameritincu Onnzs, and C. A. CRoMMELIN (Ann. Physique, 
1922, 17, 455—463). A more detailed account of work already 
published (A., 1915, ii, 143). W. G. 


Normal Density of [Chemically Pure] Nitrogen. E. 
Motes (J. Chim. physique, 1922, 19, 283—289).—The results of 
twenty-nine determinations of the density of pure nitrogen have 
been systematically discussed, and from calculations, the weight 
of the litre of nitrogen at 0°, 760 mm., and 45° latitude is found 
to be Ly = 1-2507 + 0-0001 grams. The measurements used are 
those of Rayleigh and Ramsay, Leduc, Gray, and Moles, in which 
two entirely different methods were used, and the material was 
drawn from eight different sources. Under the conditions 0°, 
760 mm., and g = 980-665, the rounded value is L,, = 1-2507 grams. 
The actual value obtained from nitrogen obtained from sodium 
nitrite is L, = 1-2506 grams, a value which is almost identical 
with the above-cited mean. This result is remarkable, since it 
was obtained from volumetric determinations. J. F.S. 


The Synthesis of Ammonia by Collision with Slow- 
moving Electrons. EK. Buch ANDERSEN (Z. Physik, 1922, 10, 
54—62).—A study of the action of a stream of electrons on the 
production of ammonia from mixtures of nitrogen and hydrogen 
at low pressures. A current was passed between a glowing tungsten 
wire and two platinum electrodes in an atmosphere of the two 
gases. The current was kept constant and the effect of variations 
in the composition of the gas mixture and in the applied £.M.F. 
were investigated. The maximum rate of formation of ammonia 
did not correspond with the stoicheiometric mixture, but with 
mixtures containing a great excess of nitrogen. This result is in 
agreement with the view that the first step in the production of 
ammonia is the ionisation of the nitrogen molecule. Curves are 
given showing the velocity of formation of ammonia plotted against 
the applied electromotive force. These curves show a series of 
maxima at 22, 26, and 33 volts. No appreciable quantities of 
ammonia were produced below an applied electromotive force of 
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i-'7 volts. This potential is identical with the ionisation potential 
of nitrogen (17-75 volts). It is, however, difficult to distinguish by 
direct measurement between the ionisation potentials of hydrogen 
and nitrogen. W. E. G. 
Oxidation of Nitric Oxide and the Recovery of Nitrogen 
Oxides from Mixtures with Air. E. Brrner, 8. Nrew1Azsk1, and 
J. WiswaLp (J. Chim. physique, 1922, 19, 290—309 ; Helv. Chim. 
Acta., 1922, 5, 432).—The work which has been done on the 
commercial oxidation of nitric oxide and the recovery of oxides of 
nitrogen is reviewed and a number of points requiring further 
investigation are emphasised. Some of these points have been 
investigated by the authors. It is shown that the formation of 
nitrite by absorption of a gaseous system NO—NO, by alkali 
takes place according to the scheme proposed by Leblanc (Z. 
Elektrochem., 1906, 12, 541), based on the fact that nitrous anhy- 
dride exists in small concentrations, and this is in keeping with 
Raschig’s experiments. Experiments on the oxidation of nitric 
oxide at low temperatures confirm the results of Lunge, Boden- 
stein, and Wourtzel, and show that the oxidation proceeds directly 
from nitric oxide to nitrogen tetroxide without the intermediate 
formation of nitrous anhydride. Comparative experiments made 
at ordinary temperatures, the temperature of carbon dioxide 
“snow” (— 80°), and the temperature of liquid air (—190°) 
show that a low temperature is very favourable to the oxidation 
of oxides of nitrogen and to the recovery of the oxides. It follows 
from the experiments that cooling to a very low temperature will 
be the best means of effecting a complete recovery of the oxides 
of nitrogen from very dilute mixtures of these gases such as are 
obtained after passage through the electric arc, provided that the 
technical difficulties can be overcome, whilst without this low 
temperature very large oxidation chambers will be necessary. 
J.F.S. 
Economic Realisation of Oxidation Reactions in Fac- 
tories where Nitric Acid is Synthesised. Applications. 
CAMILLE MatiGNon (Bull. Soc. chim., 1922, [iv], 31, 555—561).— 
The author proposes to use the dilute nitric acid such as is obtained 
at first in the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen or in the oxidation 
of ammonia, for chemical preparations in which it can be used as an 
oxidising agent, providing the reduction of the nitric acid does not 
proceed beyond the stage of nitric oxide. The oxides of nitrogen 
can be reconverted into nitric acid by atmospheric oxygen and again 
absorbed in the towers. In this way there is practically no loss of 
nitric acid and thus the expense of the oxidation process is very 
small. Suggested applications are the preparation of copper 
sulphate from copper by the combined action of sulphuric and nitric 
acids, and the preparation of oxalic acid from sugar or molasses 
by oxidation with nitric acid. This latter process was satisfac- 
torily performed on a cargo of sugar damaged by sea water. 
W.G. 
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The Accessory Elements of the Dephosphoration Slags, 
A. DEmMoLon (Compt. rend., 1922, 174, 1703—1706).—Estimations 
have been made on a number of slags of the amounts of calcium 
soluble in solvents under definite conditions. The solvents used 
were: distilled water, 5% sugar solution, 2% phenol, a neutral 
solution of ammonium humate, cold solutions of ammonium 
chloride of different strengths, a saturated solution of carbon 
dioxide, and mineral acids. The amount of free calcium oxide 
in the slags was small, varying from 1% to 3%. In all the solvents 
the amount of calcium going into solution increased at first 
very rapidly with the time of shaking and then only very slowly 
over a long period of time. This is considered to be due to the 
presence of calcium silicates which react slowly with the solvents, 
The amounts of magnesium oxide present in the slags varied from 
3% to 15% with an average of 8-90%. The amount of manganese 
found was fairly constant at about 4—5%, which was easily soluble 
in 2% citric acid. W.G. 


Magnetochemical Investigations of Constitutions in 
Mineral Chemistry. The Acids of Arsenic. Pauvt Pasca. 
(Compt. rend., 1922, 174, 1698—1700).—The results of measure- 
ments of the magnetic susceptibilities of a large number of arsenic 
compounds indicate that combined arsenic has two atomic sus- 
ceptibilities according to the degree of saturation of its compounds. 
The results furnish further evidence in support of the rule that the 
logarithm of the atomic susceptibility of an element is a linear 
function of the atomic weight in each natural family. It is verified 
exactly for the group phosphorus, quinquevalent arsenic, and 
quinguevalent antimony and for the group tervalent arsenic, 
antimony, and bismuth. W.G. 


Reaction between Boron Nitride and Various Metallic 
Oxides with Production of Nitric Oxide. U. Ssorcr and 
A. G. NAsIni (Gazzetta, 1922, 52, i, 369—387).—Estimations have 
been made of the yields of nitric oxide obtained when air is passed 
over mixtures of boron nitride with various metallic oxides heated 
at different temperatures. Four samples of the nitride, prepared 
and stored in different ways, were employed. The yield of nitric 
oxide obtained varies greatly with these different samples and also 
with the nature of the admixed oxide. With the oxides Fe,0,, 
Ni,O3;, Co,03, MnO,, Mn,O, and CuO, yields as high as 72% are 
given, and the residue remaining after the reaction gives an increased 
yield of nitric oxide with a fresh quantity of boron nitride; this 
result is repeated four or five times, the yield increasing each time 
until the residue becomes converted into a compact mass. 

a. &. 2. 


Carbon and its Neighbours in the Periodic System. 
ALFRED Stock (Z. angew. Chem., 1922, 35, 341—343).—A dis- 
cussion of the regularities occurring between the compounds of 
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the elements boron, carbon, nitrogen, and silicon. The greatest 
resemblances are found between the hydrides and their derivatives 
containing oxygen, nitrogen, or chlorine. In these compounds, 
carbon unites the chemical properties ofitsneighbours. Itresembles 
boron in its tendency to form long chains of atoms, nitrogen in 
forming volatile compounds, and silicon and boron in giving rise 
to high-boiling derivatives. The property of combining equally 
readily with either electro-positive or electro-negative elements is 
shared to some extent by nitrogen and silicon. W. E.G. 


The Preparation of Carbon from Carbon Monoxide by 
means of a Catalyst. J. P. Wisaut (Rec. trav. chim., 1922, 
41, 400—401).—An attempt to prepare pure carbon which, from 
the method of preparation, could not contain hydrogen or hydro- 
carbons, was unsuccessful. Carbon monoxide was passed over 
iron oxide at a temperature of about 450° and a good yield of 
carbon obtained. The resulting gas contained from 80—90% of 
carbon dioxide. The catalyst, however, was found to be fairly 
evenly distributed throughout the carbon, and prolonged attempts 


to extract it yielded a product the ash content of which was 
above 6%. H. J. E. 


The Rectilinear Diameter of Argon. E. Maruias, H. 
KaMERLINGH ONNES, and C. A. CROMMELIN (Ann. Physique, 1922, 
17, 442—455).—A résumé of work already published (A., 1913, 


ii, 112, 478). W.G 


The Analysis by Positive Rays of the Heavier Constituents 
of the Atmosphere ; of the Gases in a Vessel in which 
Radium Chloride had been stored for Thirteen Years, and 
of Gases given off by Deflagrated Metals. (Sir) J. J. Thomson 
(Proc. Roy. Soc., 1922, [A], 101, 290—299)—The positive ray 
method of analysis is applied to the solution of several problems. 
The residues from a thousand tons of liquid air have been examined 
for the presence of molecules heavier than krypton and xenon. 
Two new constituents of the atmosphere were found with molecular 
weights 163 and 260. The lighter of these is the more abundant, 
but the quantity in the air is very small compared with xenon. 
There is evidence that the lighter molecule carries two positive 
charges. No place in the periodic table can be found for a new 
element with this atomic weight, and it is possible that the two 
new lines are due to diatomic molecules of xenon and krypton. 

The gases from 70 mg. of radium, stored in an evacuated vessel 
by (Sir) J. Dewar in 1909, have been analysed by the positive ray 
method. Helium and hydrogen were both present, but no neon 
or H, was found. In addition, a faint line, for which m/e = 5, 
seems to indicate a compound of helium with one atom of hydrogen. 
The analysis was also applied to gases which had stood over radium 
and to gases lit by deflagrating wires. The presence of doubly, 
triply, and quadruply charged atoms of oxygen and nitrogen, and 


oa 
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of doubly and triply charged atoms of carbon, was detected. 4 


compound m/e=10 is believed to exist, consisting of an atom offi 


oxygen and four atoms of hydrogen. This invariably carries 4 
double charge. The deflagration of fine wires of tungsten, gold, 
or copper by powerful electric currents did not yield any helium, 
although H, was detected. 


Constitution of Metallic Substances. Cnaries A. Kravs 
(J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 1216—1239).—A theoretical 
paper in which it is pointed out that the constitution of substances 
cannot be derived from their properties in a condensed state with 
any considerable degree of accuracy. In order to determine the 
constitutions of metallic substances, it is necessary to study their 
properties at low concentrations. At low concentrations, the 
elementary metals are salt-like substances, and it is suggested that 
metallic compounds will exhibit salt-like properties in even a more 
decided manner. In solutions of metallic compounds in liquid 
ammonia, the more electro-negative element functions as anion, 
as follows from the fact that it is precipitated on the anode on 
electrolysis. All but the strongly electro-positive elements exhibit 
a negative as well as a positive valency. The normal anions of 
metallic elements form complex anions in the presence of the 
element in question. These complex metallic compounds are 
similar to the complex iodides and sulphides which have been 
studied in aqueous solution. The property of forming complex 
anions is one common to many metallic as well as non-metallic 
elements. It is shown that the complex telluride-ion carries two 
charges. In solution in ammonia, the complex anions TeTe ~ 
and Te,Te ~ exist. It is inferred that the anions of the metals 
of the fifth group carry three charges, and those of the fourth 
four charges. Since it has been shown that selenium, tellurium, 
bismuth, antimony, arsenic, tin, and lead form complex anions 
in ammonia solution, it may be inferred that other metals 
not soluble in ammonia form similar complex anions. Metallic 
compounds of this class are, therefore, virtually salts. The 
multiplicity of compounds derivable from a given pair of metallic 
elements is accounted for on the hypothesis that in their compounds 
the more electro-negative elements form complex anions, and this 
view brings metallic compounds into line with the present con- 
ceptions of atomic structure. The physical properties of metallic 
compounds are in keeping with the hypothesis that they possess 
a salt-like structure. It is pointed out that the energy effect 
accompanying the formation of metallic compounds is of the 
same order of magnitude as that accompanying the formation of 
salts, and as in the case of salts, the energy change is the 
greater the more electro-negative one element is with respect to 
the other. Electro-positive groups, such as the ammonium group, 
are virtually metals, although their stability in the free state is 
not sufficient to permit their isolation in most instances. The 
most stable groups possess sufficient stability to demonstrate their 
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metallic properties in the free state. Such groups resemble elements 
in their properties. The property of metallicity is not an atomic 
one, it may be imparted to non-metallic elements by combination 
with other non-metallic elements, and it is due to the presence of 
uncombined. negative electrons. The electrons which impart 
metallic properties to an element are those to which the chemical 
reactions of this element with other elements are due. The 
reaction between strongly electro-positive and strongly electro- 
negative elements, or groups of elements, consists essentially in a 
combination of the negative electrons of the electro-positive con- 
stituent with the atoms of the electro-negative constituent. In 
metal ammonia complexes of the type Ca(NH;),, which are metallic 
substances, the negative electrons are not primarily concerned. 
The experimental data on which the foregoing conclusions are 
based are to be published shortly. J. F.S. 


The Possible Existence of Metallic Compounds in the 
State of Vapour. A. Euvcken and O. Neumann (Z. Elektrochem.., 
1922, 28, 322—324).—Sodium amalgam was distilled at pressures 
between 5 and 10 mm. of mercury, and the boiling point and 
corresponding composition of the vapour and liquid phases were 
determined. The results indicate that, contrary to the suggestion 
of von Wartenberg (A., 1915, ii, 226), no appreciable amount of a 
compound of sodium and mercury was formed in the state of 
vapour at about 500°. J.8. G. T. 


Interaction of Sodium Chloride and Silica. FRANcIs 
HERBERT CLEWS and HueH VERNON THompsoN (T., 1922, 121. 
14421448). 


Chlorites of Sodium and other Metals. G. R. Levi 
(Gazzetta, 1922, 52, i, 417—420; Atti R. Accad. Lincet, 1922, [v], 
31, i, 212—216 ; cf. this vol., i, 527).—The following new chlorites 
are described. Sodium chlorite, NaClO,,3H,O, prepared from 
barium chlorite and sodium sulphate, forms lustrous lamin, and, 
when anhydrous, explodes on percussion. Lithium chlorite, similarly 
prepared, forms anhydrous, deliquescent crystals and explodes on 
percussion. Calcium chlorite, prepared from calcium peroxide and 
chlorine dioxide, explodes on percussion and decomposes com- 
pletely in contact with a heated wire. Strontium chlorite, similarly 
obtained, explodes on percussion, and in contact with a hot wire 
decomposes with evolution of heat. Thallous chlorite explodes on 
percussion and decomposes immediately at 70—80°. ee 


Oxidation and Reduction Reactions with Chlorites. 
Giorgio Renato Levi (Atti R. Accad. Lincet, 1922, [v], 31, i, 
370—373; cf. preceding abstract).—At 180—200°, sodium chlorite 
undergoes decomposition quantitatively in accordance with the 
equation 3NaClO,=2NaClO,+NaCl. The action of ozone on 
the salt in aqueous solution yields chlorine dioxide, 2NaClO,+ 
0,+H,0=2Na0H +0,+2Cl0,; if the dioxide is not carried away 
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by the ozone, it reacts either with the sodium hydroxide, 2NaOH+ 
2C10,=NaClO,+NaClO,-+-H,0, or with hydrogen peroxide, if this 
has been formed by the excess of ozone, 2NaOH-+H,0,+ 
2Cl0,=2NaClO,+2H,0-+0,. In aqueous solution, sodium chlorite 
and nitrite react, with development of heat, forming the chloride 
and nitrate, 2NaNO,-+-NaClO,=NaCl+2NaNO,. The reaction 
between a chlorite and a ferrocyanide is expressed by the equation 
4K,Fe(CN),+NaClO, + 2H,O=NaCl + 4K,Fe(CN),+ 4KOH, and 
may be rendered complete either by gradual neutralisation of the 
alkali hydroxide by means of dilute sulphuric acid or by addition 
of a salt such as magnesium sulphate, magnesium hydroxide being 
then deposited. With an iodide, sodium chlorite reacts with libera- 
tion of iodine, NaClO,++4KI+2H,0=—41+4KOH +NaCl (cf. Bray, 
A., 1906, ii, 222, 223, 278), and here too the reaction may be 
carried to completion by addition of a substance, such as boric acid, 
capable of neutralising the alkalinity; if the liquid is heated on a 
water-bath and in an apparatus which prevents sublimation of 
the iodine, the reaction may be used for the estimation of a chlorite 
in’ presence of a chlorate, which does not liberate iodine under these 
conditions. In neutral solution, chlorites do not act on alkali 
bromides, but in presence of sulphuric acid bromine is set free; 
the behaviour towards bromates is similar. From acid solutions 
of iodates and periodates no iodine is liberated, oxygenated com- 
pounds of chlorine, formed by decomposition of the chlorous acid, 
being obtained. 

In neutral solution sodium chlorite reacts slowly with a sulphite, 
thus : 2Na,SO,-++-NaClO,=2Na,S0,+NaCl; with solutions of free 
sulphurous acid the corresponding reaction takes place immediately. 
The reaction, Na,S,O0,-+2NaClO,+H,O=2NaCl+2NaHSO,, which 
occurs with development of heat, is complete only when either a 
slight excess of chlorite is used or the liquid is kept neutral by means 
of magnesium oxide; otherwise a little sulphurous acid is formed. 
With thiocyanates, chlorites react principally according to the 
equation 2NaCNS-+ 3NaClO,+2H,0=2NaHSO,+2HCN +3Na(Cl, 
slight excess of chlorite being required for the complete oxidation 
of the sulphur of the thiocyanate to sulphuric acid. Chlorites 
oxidise hydrogen sulphide to sulphuric acid, and sodium formate 
and oxalate to sodium hydrogen carbonate. =. a 8 


Borates. VI. The System (NH,),O—B,0,—H,O at 45° 
and at 90°. Umperrro Ssorei and Lexio Ferri (Atti R. Accad. 
Lincei, 1922, [v], 31, i, 324—329; ef. A., 1921, ii, 580).—In this 
system at 45° are found the 1:5: 8-and the 1 : 2: 4-compounds, 


in addition to the 1:4: 6-compound occurring at 60°; the first’ 


two compounds are able to exist unchanged in presence of pure 
water, but the 1:4: 6-compound is found only in solutions con- 
taining an excess of (NH,),0 and having temperatures above that 
of the surrounding air. The same three compounds are formed 
also at 90°. T. H. P. 
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The Electrolytic Preparation of Sodium Perborate. Kurt 
ArnpT and Ernst HantcsE (Z. Elektrochem, 1922, 28, 263—273).— 
The conditions under which sodium perborate may be prepared 
dectrolytically have been investigated. It is shown that this salt 
js most efficiently prepared from a solution of borax and sodium 
carbonate containing 120 grams of anhydrous sodium carbonate 
and 30 grams of borax per litre of solution. A small quantity 
of sodium chromate (0-5 gram per litre) and one drop of turkey red 
oil added to the electrolyte increases the efficiency, since this 
reduces the cathodic reduction to a minimum. A large anodic 
current density is requisite and to obtain this an anode of bright 
platinum is employed, whilst a water-cooled length of tin tubing 
serves as cathode. The most suitable current density lies between 
10 and 20 amp. /dem.?, and the most suitable temperature is 14—16° ; 
above this temperature the yield of perborate is greatly reduced. 
During electrolysis, the bath loses carbon dioxide, and if this loss is 
not replaced the current yield becomes very poor cwing to the large 
concentration of hydroxyl-ions. With an increasing concentration 
of the per-salt, the yield decreases during the electrolysis. The 
analysis of the hydrogen-oxygen gas mixture evolved during the 
electrolysis shows that a strong decrease in the anodic oxidation is 
responsible for the falling off of the yield. The merest trace of 
platinum salt in the electrolyte has a very bad effect on the yield, 
and the presence of iron in the sodium carbonate has a similar bad 
effect. Both substances decrease the anodic oxidation and increase 
the cathodic reduction. The addition of cyanide only partly 
eliminates the deleterious effect of the iron. The curve produced 
by plotting the current density against the anodic potential shows 
a sharp inflexion point at 1-47 volts. ‘This potential is due to the 
concentration of a higher oxide of platinum, presumably PtO,, 
which is formed as a solid solution in the anode material by the 
discharge of hydroxyl ions. It is likely that this higher oxide, 
in keeping with its potential and oxidising power, acts as an inter- 
mediate product in the formation of sodium perborate. J.F.S. 


Structure of Crystals of Lithium and some of its Com- 
pounds with Light Elements. II. Lithium Hydride. J. M. 
Bisvort and A. KarssEn (Proc. K. Akad. Wetensch. Amsterdam, 
1922, 25, 26-30; cf. A. 1921, ii, 200).—Using the method of Debye 
and Scheerer, the authors have prepared and investigated the X-ray 
photographs of lithium hydride. The results show that lithium 
hydride crystallises in the regular system with four molecules in 
the elementary cell which has a side of length a = 4-10 x 10%cm. 
The density of lithium hydride is calculated to be 0-76 +0-01. The 
structure is that of sodium chloride, with positive lithium ions 
and negative hydrogen ions. Systems of two-electron rings are 
round both the lithium and hydrogen nuclei with radii 0-05a and 
0-6a, respectively, and the planes of which are normal to non- 
intersecting trigonal axes. J. F.S. 
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Calcium-Ammonium. E. Boro.rsEn (Bull. Soc. chim., 1922, 
[iv], 31 561—567); cf. cf. Biltz and Hiittig, A., 1921, ii, 201)— 
Solid calcium-ammonium is formed within the temperature limits 
—15° and +30°. The pasty state sometimes recorded in the 


literature is probably due to the presence of traces of sodium ]? 


in the calcium used. The author confirms previous work on this 
compound (loc. cit.) in certain respects and finds that when it is 
heated in a vacuum at about 34° it decomposes explosively, the 
temperature depending slightly on the vacuum obtained. The 
products of this decomposition are the nitride and hydride of 
calcium and hydrogen. It is suggested that calcium is capable of 


forming a series of compounds with ammonia in much the same }! 


way as is iodine. W. G. 


The Transformation of Gypsum into Ammonium Sul- 
phate. C. Matignon and M. Frisacguses (Compt. rend., 1922, 
175, 33—35).—The authors obtained a 96% yield in the inter- 
action of an industrial sample of gypsum with ammonium carbonate 
(cf. Neumann, A., 1921, ii, 587). The curves giving the velocity 
of the reaction show the existence of two distinct phases. During 
the first phase the velocity is slower than in the second phase. 
The presence of ammonium sulphate in the original solution causes 
a diminution in the velocity of the reaction, but in all cases equili- 
brium is complete at the end of two and a half hours. W. G. 


Magnesium-Cadmium Alloys. Léon Gumet (Rev. Met., 
1922, 19, 359—365).—The magnesium-cadmium alloys consist of a 
series of solid solutions and the compound CdMg, which is soluble 
in all proportions in either metal. Cadmium increases the hardness 
of magnesium, but the alloys are malleable up to a content of 
55% Cd. With more than this they become brittle at ordinary 
temperatures, due to the formation of a new solid solution stable 
below 246° and consisting of the compound CdMg with excess of 
either magnesium or cadmium [ef. J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1922, 5534]. 

Se & 4 


The Quaternary System Potassium Sulphate-Magnesium 
Sulphate-Ammonium Sulphate-Water. Arnoip WEsTON (T., 
1922, 121, 1223—-1237). 


Chemical and Electrochemical Behaviour of Salts of the 
Acids of Lead. G. Gruss (Z. Elektrochem., 1922, 28, 273—-289).— 
Two new methods for the preparation of alkali salts of plumbic 
acid are described, the first of which consists in the anodic solution 
of a pure lead anodein a strong solution of alkali hydroxide by means 
of a direct current of high current density on which is superim- 
posed an alternating current. In the second method, a solution of 
an alkali plumbite in concentrated alkali hydroxide is submitted 
to anodic oxidation at a platinum electrode. In both methods the 
alkali plumbates crystallise from the electrolyte in the pure condition 
during the electrolysis. The oxidation potentials of the processes 
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Pb: + 2 @ ——> Pb and PbO,” + 2-OH’ + 2 @—->PbO,” + H,O 
have been systematically investigated in alkaline solution and also the 
tential of lead in solutions of alkali plumbite has been measured. 
it is shown that the normal potential of lead against potassium 
plum bite in 8-42 N-potassium hydroxide at 18° is «, — 0-613 volt, 
whilst the normal] potential of plumbite—plumbate in potassium 
hydroxide of the same concentration is e, + 0-208 volt. From 
these values the normal potential of lead against alkali plumbate 
olution is calculated to be «, — 0-203 volt. In all cases a 
decrease in the concentration of the alkali hydroxide displaces 
the potential toward more negative values. ‘The nature of the 
plumbo-plumbates which separate from highly concentrated 
lutions of alkali plumbates and plumbites in alkali hydroxides has 
aso been investigated, and it is shown that the composition of the 
deposit varies with the alkalinity of the solution in the sense that 
from solutions with a concentration of alkali hydroxide less than 
49N, the compound Pb,O3,3H,O separates, whilst from solutions 
more concentrated than 6-9N, Pb,O, separates. Hence it follows 
that Pb,O, is to be regarded as the lead salt of ortho-plumbic acid, 
and that in very alkaline solutions of plumbates the anions of 
meta-plumbic acid, PbO,” and ortho-plumbic acid PbO,’’”’, are both 
resent. To ascertain whether the alkali plumbates are salts of the 
acid H,[Pb(OH),] or of H,PbO,, the author has investigated the 
dehydration of sodium plumbate, Na,PbO,,3H,O. It is shown that 
mn heating this salt the water is all expelled without decomposition 
of the salt, from which the conclusion is drawn that the three 
molecules of water are to be regarded as water of crystallisation and 
that sodium plumbate is a salt of metaplumbic acid. J. F.S. 


Effect of Grinding on the Apparent Density of Lead Oxides. 
0. W. Brown, S. V. Cook, and J. C. Warner (J. Physical Chem., 
1922, 26, 477—480).—The apparent density of heavy, crystalline 
lad oxide is diminished initially by grinding, the minimum value 
being attained by about ten hours’ grinding in a pebble mill making 
40 revolutions per minute. Thereafter, the apparent density 
increases, rapidly at first, to a constant value greater than the 
initial value. The initial decrease of apparent density is not 
shown by a light, amorphous lead oxide. J. 8. G. T. 


Thermal Analysis of the System T1,0-B,0,. G. CANNERI 
and R. More xi (Atti R. Accad. Lincei, 1922, [v], 31, i, 109—111; 
f. Buchtala, A., 1914, ii, 135)—The fusion diagram of this system 
exhibits three maxima corresponding with thallous metaborate, 
TIBO,, m. p. about 474°; thallous pyroborate, T1,B,0;, m. p. 
about 434°; and normal thallous borate, Tl,BO,, m. p. 370° 
(decomp. ). i a 2 


Phenomena of Diffusion in Metals in the Solid State 
and Cementation of Non-ferrous Metals. II. Cementa- 
tion of Copper by means of Chromo-manganese. G.SIROVICH 
and A. Carroceti (Gazzetta, 1922, 52, i, 436—442).—By means of 
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the arrangement previously used (this vol., ii, 68) experiments 
have been made on the cementation of copper by chromo-manganese 
containing 30-4% and 63°8% of chromium and manganese respec. 
tively. At 900°, the cementation is so intense that, in a few 
moments a layer of copper-manganese containing more than 
20° of manganese is formed; as this alloy melts below 900°, the 
succeeding experiments were carried out at 800°. Although the 
iron of the ferro-manganese and the chromium of the chromo. 
manganese do not migrate to the copper, these metals evidently 
influence the migration of the manganese ; the chromium having a 
greater effect than the iron. The mechanism of the process of 
cementation is discussed briefly. 2. &. ®, 


Action of Sulphur on Cuprous Chloride. FRrprricx 
WILuiaAM Pinkarp and WILLIAM WaRrpDLAw (T., 1922, 121, 1300— 
1302.) 


The Structural Formula of Copper Sulphide. W. Giuvup 
(Ber., 1922, 55, [B], 1760—-1761; cf. this vol., ii, 446).—If hydrogen 
sulphide is passed into a 15% solution of copper sulphate in 
ammonia (10%) until only a faint blue colour remains, a variety 
of copper sulphide is precipitated which yields elementary sulphur 
on immediate oxidation by air, whereas after preservation for four 
or five hours it is oxidised to copper sulphate and thiosulphate. 
It is suggested that the formule Cu:S and Cus: are to be 
assigned to the two modifications. This conception is in harmony 
with the known tendency of copper sulphide to pass into cuprous 
sulphide. The modification which yields free sulphur does not 
give potassium thiocyanate when treated with potassium cyanide; 
this reaction is shown strongly by the other variety. The difference 
is probably shown in the equations (i) 2CuS+10KCN=K,Cu,C,N, 
+2K,8 +C,N, and C,N,+H,O0O=HCN+HCNO; (ii) Cu,S,+ 
8KCN=K,Cu,C,.N,+K,S, and K,8,+KCN=K,S+KCNS. 

H. W. 


The Dissociation Pressures of Hydrated Double Sul- 
phates. I. Hydrated Cupric Alkali Sulphates. Robert 
Martin CAVEN and Joun Frercauson (T., 1922, 121, 1406—1414). 


The Alloys of Cerium. Lton Gumuet (Rev. Mét., 1922, 19, 
352—358).—-The constitutional diagrams of alloys of cerium with 
iron, copper, aluminium, magnesium, bismuth, tin, and silicon are 
reproduced and discussed. Except in the case of iron in the iron- 
rich alloys, no solid solutions are formed with any of these metals, 
but a large number of definite compounds are known, some of which 
melt at a much higher temperature than either of the constituents; 
for example, Bi,Ce, melts at 1,630° and CeAl, at 1,475°. There are 
two allotropic modifications of the compounds CeFe, and CeAl,. 
As cerium increases the brittleness of metals with which it alloys, 
it is not suitable for use as a deoxidiser. A. R. P. 
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Reactions of Sodium Hydroxide with Salts of Aluminium. 
fpovaRD GRoBET (J. Chim. physique, 1922, 19, 331—335).— Making 


‘fuse of the thermal method of titration previously described (cf. 


this vol., ii, 578), it is shown that the addition of sodium hydroxide to 
dilute solutions of aluminium nitrate forms successively aluminium 
hydroxide, sodium metaluminate, and sodium ortho-aluminate. 
The addition of sodium hydroxide to dilute solutions of aluminium 


-{chloride, aluminium sulphate, and potash alum forms successively 


aluminium hydroxide, basic sodium aluminate, Al(ONa).,Al(OH)s, 
and sodium ortho-aluminate. Sodium hydroxide added to con- 
entrated solutions of aluminium chloride, nitrate, or sulphate 
produces a basic salt of the type AlX3,Al(OH)s, which is followed 
by the hydroxide, meta-aluminate and ortho-aluminate. Con- 
entrated solutions of potash alum yield under the same treat- 
ment a basic salt, Al,(SO,),,2Al(OH),, aluminium hydroxide, a 
basic aluminate, Al(ONa),,Al(OH),, and the ortho-aluminate. 
J. F.S. 


Crystal Structures of the Hexa-ammoniates of the 
Nickel Haloids. Ratpu W. G. Wycxorr (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 
1922, 44, 1239—1245).--The crystal structure of the complex com- 
pounds of the type NiX,,6NH,, formed when ammonia is added to 
solutions of nickel chloride, bromide, and iodide respectively, has 


‘Tbeen examined by means of X-ray photographs. It is shown that 


the arrangement of the atoms in the crystals of these substances 
is such that the salts are strictly isomorphous with those of am- 
monium platinichloride (this vol., ii, 214). The dimensions of the 
wit cell and the values of the variable parameters defining the 
positions of the nitrogen atoms in the chloride and iodide have been 
estimated. The following values are recorded: NiCl,,6NHg, side 
of unit cell 10-09 A.U.; NiBr,,6NHg, length of side of unit cell, 
10-48 A.U.; Nil,,6NHg, length of side of unit cell 11-01 AU. In 
each case there are four molecules in the unit cell. The nickel 
atoms occupy the position of platinum, and the halogen atoms those 
of nitrogen in the ammonium platinichloride crystal. - J.F.S. 


Composition and Crystal Structure of Nickel Nitrate 
Hexammoniate. Ratpo W. G. Wycxorr (J. Amer. Chem. 
Soc., 1922, 44, 1260—1266).—From analyses, X-ray spectrum 
measurements, and considerations of space group arrangements, it 
is shown that neither of the formule Ni(NO,),,.4NH,,H,O, or 
Ni(NO3).,4NH,.2H,0 is correct for the pale blue isotropic octahedra 
which are obtained when an excess of a concentrated solution of 
ammonia is added to an aqueous solution of nickel nitrate. The true 
formula is Ni(NO).,6NH,. Astudy of the Laue photographs of these 
crystals by the generally applicable methods which use the theory 
of space groups indicates that they have a structure similar to that 
of the corresponding complex haloids (preceding abstract), in which 
the nitrate groups replace the halogen groups, and in which the 
ammonia groups are related to the nickel atom:3 in exactly the same 
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way in both compounds. The position of the atoms of the nitrate 
groups cannot be determined with great accuracy. Both the sym. 
metry characteristics and the diffraction data permit the same kind 
of displacement of the nitrate nitrogen atoms as is experienced by 
the sulphur atoms in pyrites. The unit cube contains four molecule 
and the length of its side is 10-96 A.U. J. F. S. 


Solubility. VI. Solubility of Ammoniates. Frim 
EPHRAIM and Paut Mosmann (Ber., 1922, 55, [B], 1608—1619. 
ef. A., 1921, i, 508)—In a previous communication it has been 
pointed out that the similarity between dissolved substance and 
solvent has an important influence on solubility and that salts 
can achieve this similarity with water as solvent by the formation 
of hydrates or solvates. An experimental examination of this 
hypothesis has now been attempted by investigating the solubility 
in water of salts in which the formation of hydrates is rendered 
difficult. This can be achieved by occupying the co-ordination 
positions which would eventually be filled by water with other 
neutral groups, for example, ammonia. A relationship might 
therefore be expected between the solubility of a series of ammoniates 
such as [Ni(NH,),]X, and their ammonia tension. A difficulty, 
however, arises, since many of these salts are decomposed by 
water and their solubility has therefore been determined in aqueous 
ammonia solution, d** 0°950, to which half its volume of alcohol 
(96%) has been added. With the hexamminenickelo-salts there 
is a parallelism between solubility and ammonia tension in the 
series iodide——~ bromide—~ chloride—— thiocyanate, whilst the 
perchlorate and formate occupy the expected position in the series; 
on the other hand, in the series tetrathionate—— thiosulphate—> 
sulphide —~ chloride —> nitrate—— chlorate, the solubility increases 
with decreasing ammonia tension. In general, therefore, there 
is no parallel between ammonia tension and solubility, at any 


rate in the cases of the ammoniates of the salts containing oxygen. |: 


The experiments have been extended to the ammines of copper 
and cadmium salts; in the oxygen-free salts, a relationship is 
observed between ammonia tension and solubility, but it is doubt- 
ful if this is more than accidental, since the solubility is so greatly 
affected by the nature of the medium. The ammines of cobalt 
and chromium are more suitable, since they dissolve in water 
to a reasonable extent and are not decomposed thereby. The 
two series [Co(NH,),|X, and [Cr(NH,),|X, are so similar in their 
general properties that it would be expected to find the solubilities 
of the salts falling in the same order. This is actually the case 
to a great extent, but the parallelism is not complete. Particularly 
in the case of the cobalt compounds, the salts fall into two distinct 
groups, in which the solubilities are of widely differing orders of 
magnitude, the boundary lying between the perchlorate and oxalate. 
Possibly the two portions comprise the true salts and pseudo-salts 
respectively. 

The following compounds have not been described previously : 
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hexamminecobaltic naphthalene-B-sulphonate [Co(NH3),][C;>H,SOg]g, 
e yellow, microscopic needles; hexamminecobaltic picrate, 
(Co(NHg),] [O-CgH,(NO,).],, microscopic needles; hexammine- 
chromic dichromate, [Cr(NH3)¢]o[Cr,07],, lustrous, hexagonal needles ; 
hexamminechromic picrate, small, matted needles ; hexamminechromic 
naphthalene-B-sulphonate, pale yellow, microscopic needles ; hexam- 
minechromic perchlorate, pale yellow needles; hexamminechromic 
thlorate, slender, pale yellow needles. The hexamminechromi- 
salts resemble the alkaloids in giving precipitates with the following 
reagents: potassium mercuric iodide (slender, yellow needles), 
tassium bismuth iodide (microcrystalline, reddish-brown powder), 
sodium cobaltinitrite (very small, reddish-brown crystals). The 
solubilities of the following hexamminecobalti-salts (gram.-mol. 
pr litre) in water at 9° have been estimated: chloride (0°20), 
bromide (0°040), iodide (0°015), nitrate (0°033), sulphate (0°015), 
perchlorate (0°013), chlorate (0°215), chromate (0°00055), dichro- 
nate (0°00029), oxalate (0°00069), phosphate (0°00055), naphthalene- 
s-sulphonate (000059), picrate (0°00042). The hexamminechromi- 
salts have the following solubilities at 17°5°: chloride (0°42), 
bromide (0°118), iodide (0-043), nitrate (0°072), dichromate (0-005), 
sulphate (0°046), phosphate (0°0032), oxalate (0°00084), picrate 
(0:00037),° naphthalene-8-sulphonate (0°00069), chlorate (0-062), 
perchlorate (0°0199). H. W. 


Hydrous Oxides. III. Harry B. Weiser (J. Physical 
Chem., 1922, 26, 401—434).—In continuation of previous work 
(A., 1920, ii, 760), the author has studied the properties of various 
hydrous chromic oxides prepared under different conditions. The 
results indicate that no definite hydrates of chromic oxide are 
formed by precipitating a chromic salt with alkali. The evidence 
that Guignet’s green is a definite hydrate is inconclusive. Hydrous 
chromic oxide freshly precipitated in the cold is readily soluble 


‘fin acids, but becomes insoluble on keeping or heating. Between 


the two extremes of solubility an indefinite number of hydrous 
oxides exists. By precipitating hydrous chromic oxides at tempera- 
tures from 0° to 225°, substances ranging in colour from greyish- 
blue to bright green have been prepared. Positively charged 
colloidal hydrous chromic oxide may be prepared by peptising 
the hydrous oxide with chromic chloride, and by hydrolysis of the 
chloride or nitrate, but not of the acetate. The negatively charged 
colloid is prepared by peptising the hydrous oxide with sodium or 
potassium hydroxides. The properties of the respective colloidal 
suspensions are discussed, more especially the precipitating and 
peptising action of alkali salts. J. 8. G. T. 


Precipitation from Uranyl Nitrate by means of Sodium 
Hydroxide. Radioactivity of the Precipitate. Prmrrr JOLI- 
BoIs and RoBERT Bossvuet (Compt. rend., 1922, 174, 1625—1628).— 
When sodium hydroxide is added to a dilute aqueous solution of 
uranyl nitrate precipitation only commences when an equimolecular 
21—2 
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amount of sodium hydroxide has been added. From this stage 
up to the addition of two molecules a precipitate is obtained, and 
if this is filtered off and the filtrate is boiled, a further precipitate 
is deposited. Either precipitate contains 1-5%, or more of sodium 
hydroxide which is not removed by washing. If more than two 
molecules of alkali are added precipitation is complete and the 
precipitate contains still higher percentages of alkali. Radio. 
activity measurements on the different precipitates show that 
the intensity of radiation is proportional to the amount of radium 
present. The first precipitate which is formed contains a very 
important proportion of the uranium-X, the oxide of which is 
apparently less basic than that of uranium. W. G. 


’ Solubility in the Solid State of Bismuth and Cadmium 
in Lead. Ciara Di Capua (Atti R. Accad. Lincei, 1922, [v], 
31, i, 162—164)—By means of the method devised by Plato 
(A., 1906, ii, 521; 1907, ii, 239), the author has investigated the 
fusion diagrams of the systems Pb-Bi and Pb-Cd. The results 
obtained give for the solid solubility of lead in bismuth the value 
4°%, and for that of bismuth the value 34%. For lead in cadmium 
or cadmium in lead the solid solubility is practically zero; in this 
system the specific thermal conductivity varies linearly with the 
composition. = ou 2. 


Mineralogical Chemistry. 


A New Occurrence of Ilsemannite. Cuas. W. Cook (Amer. 
J. Sci., 1922, [v], 4, 5|0—52).—A large number of molybdenum de- 
posits were examined, but ilsemannite was detected only at Ouray 
in Utah (A. 1917, ii, 491) and near Gilson in California. At the 
latter locality, molybdenite occurs with pyrites in aplite, and is often 
completely altered to yellow molybdenite. A brown tarnish 
suggests a first stage in the alteration to molybdenum dioxide; 
and a later stage to a mixture of dioxide and trioxide is suggested 
by the presence of a blue material which is insoluble in water. 
Ilsemannite, the blue soluble material, is perhaps a hydrated 
compound of dioxide and trioxide. L. J. 8S. 


Chemical and Spectrochemical Study of Spanish Bis- 
muth Minerals. 8S. PriNa pe Rtsiss and F. Gia EstTEeBAN 
(Anal. Fis. Quim., 1921, 19, 347—386; cf. Pifia de Rubies, A., 1921, 
ii. 267) —A description with chemical analyses and spectrographical 
data of bismuth minerals occurring in Spain. A series of minerals 
is described having a chemical composition varying between 
bismuthospherite, (BiO),CO,, and bismuthite, BiO-CO,°Bi(OH),. 
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Another class of minerals includes oruetite, Bi,TeS,, and anti- 
noniferous bismuthine. Oruetite and similar minerals are probably 
eutectic mixtures of bismuth, tetradymite, Bi,Te,, and bismuthine, 
Bi,S,. The carbonate minerals of the first series may be derived 
fom the oruetite minerals. Native bismuth, scheelite, and molyb- 
jenite are also described. G. W. R.”'§ 


Ardennite from Ceres, in the Ala nn, ee at 
ferruccIO ZAMBONINI (Atti R. Accad. Lincei, 1922, [v], 31, 
1447—151).—-This mineral occurs, intimately ae with sod. 
nontite and mixed with various other species, in aggregates of 
wlophony-brown, vitreous fibres or rods, often twisted or bent. 
The crystals exhibit marked pleochroism and the other optical 
characters observed with the ardennite found in the” Belgian 
Ardennes, and have the following percentage composition : 


Si0,, As,Os P,Os. V205- AlOs. Fe,O3. CuO. (CaO. SrO. Ba, 
9-53 10-30 0-12 0-25 22-40 3-11 0-75 5-61 trace trace 
¥n0. NiO. [MgO. Na,O. K,0O. H,O—. (H,O+. Total. 
8-76 0-04 4:03 0-07 0-12 0-12 5-42 100-63 


These results correspond well with the formula 

10Si0,,(As, V,P),0,,5(Al, Fe),03,10(Mn,Mg,Ca,Cu)0,6H,0. 
The mineral is almost pure arsenioardennite, the proportion of 
ranadioardennite being very small.' ee 


The Melting of Potash Felspar. G. W. Morey and 
Y. L. Bowrn (Amer. J. Sci, 1922, 4, 1—21).—A pure synthetic 
wrthoclase was prepared by crystallising glass of the composition 
KAISi,0, in a bomb containing water vapour, and this material 
vas used for determining the melting point of the pure substance. 
The temperature usually given for the melting point, determined 
m natural crystals, is 1200°. It was found that orthoclase has 
no true melting point. When kept for a week at 1200°, it forms 
aglass which, under the microscope, is seen to have a cross-lined 
dructure. At higher temperatures, the structure becomes more 
distinct and develops into typical leucite crystals. The temper- 
ature range of incongruent melting, in which leucite crystals are 
in equilibrium with liquid, is 1170--1530°. Three natural potash 
flspars showed the same behaviour, namely, microcline from 
NX. Carolina, sanidine from Laacher See, and adularia from St. 
Gotthard, but in these the upper limit was lowered somewhat by 
the foreign matter present. It follows that orthoclase must be con- 
dered as a binary compound in the leucite-silica (KAISi,O,-Si0,) 
system.” The general form of the diagram of this system is shown, 
but only a few points on it have yet been ‘accurately deter- 
mined. The incongruent melting of orthoclase is of particular 


importance for the theory of rock formation. It shows that 
kucite can form from a liquid containing an adequate amount of 
silica, or even excess, for orthoclase formation and that a mass 


21* 
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may have leucite as early crystals (phenocrysts) together with 
free silica as late crystals (ground-mass). The regular behaviow 
of leucite in breaking up into orthoclase and nephelite suggesty 
that the early separation of Jeucite may afford a key to the origin 
of many nephelitic rocks as well as of leucite rocks. LE. H. R. 
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Tridymite from the Euganean Hills, Italy. Epoarn than | 
Brtows (Mem. Accad. Lincei, 1922, [v], 13, 506—524)—A sagt 
detailed crystallographic description of tridymite from the trachyte i 
of Zovon in the Euganean Hills near Padua. The crystals arg” * 


cloudy and now consist of an aggregate of quartz. L. J. 8. _* 
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Behaviour of Platinum on Strong Ignition. D. BAaLargzr 
(Chem. Zig., 1922, 46, 573).—On heating either new or carefully} 4 1 
cleaned old platinum crucibles in a blast flame or over a powerfulf 4 y 
Teclu burner, a fairly constant loss in weight of 0-6 mg. per hour} -¢ 4, 
was noticed, whilst the side of the crucible nearest the blast was 


: It 
considerably brighter than that more remote. No experiments see 
were made, however, to find an explanation of the loss. ry 


A. R. P. 


Heavy Liquids for the Separation of Minerals. Enrico 
Cuerict (Atti R. Accad. Lincei, 1922, [v], 31, i, 116—118; cf. A,} Six 
1911, ii, 257) —The following three liquids, useful for the mechanical f and . 
separation of minerals of different densities, are colourless and 
may be diluted and recovered: Aqueous barium bromomercurate 
solution d" 3-11, d® 3-14. Saturated aqueous thallium formate 
solution, d 3-31, d*® 3-40, d® 4-10. Aqueous solution of thallium hydre 
formate and thallium malonate in equal proportions, d'° 4-00,fion c 
d® 4-70, d*”"" above 5. ‘Thallium formate, melting at 95° to afwhere 
highly mobile liquid, may also be used, and a mixture of thallium §yhicl 
formate and malonate in equal amounts melts below 95° and facas: 
has d above 5. Fused thallium formate has d below 5, but it feing 
dissolves powdered thallium carbonate, giving a liquid with dfhoten 
above 5. T. H. P. fititrat 


A New Physico-chemical Method of Volumetric Analysis os 
applied to some Problems of Inorganic Chemistry. PavLf;)). 
Dutort and Ep. Grosset (J. Chim. physique, 1922, 19, 324—327).— 


A method is described by which solutions of acids may be titrated . 


repro' 


with 
vi 
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with bases using a thermometer graduated in 1/100° as indicator. 
The solution to be titrated is placed in a small Dewar vessel, which 
stands in a somewhat larger Dewar vessel, a mechanical stirrer 
is placed in the solution, and the alkali is added at regular intervals 
in amounts which cause the temperature to increase by not more 
than 0°02°. The burette is surrounded by asbestos paper and the 
stopcock is operated by a long pair of pincers. The number of 
cc. of alkali added are plotted as abscisszee and the temperature after 
each addition as ordinate, and the points joined. It is found that 
the end-point is marked by a decided change of direction in the 
curve. Not only is this point fixed by the curve, but all other 
points at which a change in the nature of the reaction occurs are 
fixed. ‘Thus with sulphuric acid the points corresponding with the 
completion of the formation of the hydrogen sulphate and the 
normal sulphate are both accurately shown. In the titration of 
phosphoric acid with sodium hydroxide the points where the 
formation of NaH,PO,, Na,HPO,, and Na,PO,, respectively, is 
complete are well marked. In the titration of normal sodium 
phosphate with nitric acid, the points where the formation of 
Na,HPO,, NaH,PO,, and H,PO, is complete are clearly marked. 
The titration of the nitrates of zinc, lead, and magnesium by this 
method indicates the completion of the formation of definite basic 
salts, and in the case of the two first-named metals, of zincates 
and plumbites, respectively. Titration of salts of cobalt, copper, 
and nickel with ammonia in the same way indicates the formation 
of the various ammonia complexes. This method yields identical 
results with those obtained by electrometric and electrocon- 
ductivity titrations and in addition it also indicates the formation 
of derivatives which these methods do not. J. F. S. 


Simple Method of Electrometric Titration in Acidimetry 
and Alkalimetry. Pau Francis SHarp and F. H. MacDoueaLu 


(J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 1193—1196).—The object of the 
work described is the preparation of a number of constant and 
reproducible electrodes which are electrometrically equivalent to 
hydrogen electrodes dipping in solutions of various known hydrogen- 
ion concentrations. Such electrodes are extremely useful in cases 
where it is necessary to titrate a solution of an acid to an end-point 
which shall have a definite hydrogen-ion concentration. In such 
acase, the half cell containing a hydrogen electrode and the solution 
bing titrated is connected with the electrode which has the same 
potential difference as the hydrogen electrode will have when the 
titration is completed. A solution of alkali is then run into the 
aid until a galvanometer indicates that the total cell, comparison 
dectrode|sat. KCl|titration liquid|H,Pt, has a zero E.M.F. The 
following are the comparison electrodes together with the potential 
against a normal calomel electrode and the equivalent hydrogen- 
lon concentration : 
21*—2 
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HgPb— 

(12—12-5%) | 0-52¢.c. KI in 100 c.c. solution ||; 2.M.F. 0-5195 = 104N-H 
Be 2-90 c.c. KI ,, 100 on l| »  0-5609 = 10+*7N-H 
ns 6:14 c.c. KI ,, 100 = Il »  0-5786 = 105N-H 
“ 67-50 c.c. KI, in 100 re II » 06378 = 10°N-H 

HgCd— 
(12—12-5%) | 100 c.c. CdSO,+ 0-2 ¢.c.KI || 5» 06967 = 107N-H I 


10c.c.CdSO,+ 10¢.c.KTin 100c.ce. sol. || #.M.F. 0-7560 = 10-8N-H 
100 c.c. CdSO, + 26-40 c.c. KI || #.M.F. 0-8151 = 10°N-H 

we 2c.c. CdSO,4 + 48-7c.c. KT in 100c.c. sol.||Z.M.F. 0-8743 = 10 “N. 
The number of c.c. of potassium iodide and cadmium sulphate refer, 
respectively, to 2°0N- and 0°5N-solutions, respectively (cf. Pinkhof 
A., 1920, ii, 121). J. F.S. 


” 


99 


The Use of Potassium Ferrocyanide in Potentiometric ‘ 


Titrations. II. The Potentiometric Titration of Zinc. 
I. M. Kouruorr (Rec. trav. chim., 1922, 41, 425—437).—The 
possibility of this titration has been established for some time 
(Koninck and Prost, A., 1896, ii, 675), but no worker has yet stated 
the degree of accuracy with which determinations may be made 
(cf. Bichowsky, A., 1917, ii, 219). The author recommends the 


use of a solution of potassium ferrocyanide, the concentration of| , 
which is 1/40 mol., to this is added 1 gram per litre of potassium},: 


ferricyanide. The standardisation of the zinc solution for the 
control experiments, which is described in detail, is a matter of 
difficulty ; in previous work sufficient attention does not seem to 
have been directed to accuracy in this respect. The titration is 
best carried out at 70°, as at this temperature the reaction is 
quicker and the change in potential which denotes the end-point 
is greater. As the results obtained in neutral solution are too lov, 


1—2 c.c. of 4N-sulphuric acid should be added. Excess, however }j 


should be avoided, otherwise the precipitate of potassium zin 


ferrocyanide is partly dissolved and the change in potential at the}: 


end-point diminished. In such a solution 0-2 mg. of zinc may be 


determined within 1%. In presence of potassium sulphate at 70%] 


and of ammonium sulphate at ordinary temperatures, results ar 
obtained which are 0°5% too high; the latter salt at 70° has the 


reverse effect, which is also given by ammonium chloride. The}' 


titration may be carried out speedily and accurately in the inverse 
direction. H. J. E. 


Estimation of Chlorine in Organic Compounds. J. Kiimoyt 
(Chem. Ztg., 1922, 46, 521—522).—Attempts were made to esti- 
mate chlorine in organic compounds by boiling the latter with 
alcoholic potassium hydroxide solution under a reflux apparatus 
and titrating the excess of alkali subsequently with standard acid. 
Acetylene dichloride, monochlorohydrin, monochloroacetone, 4i- 
chloroacetone, «-chloronaphthalene, dichloronaphthalene, borny: 
chloride, and pinene hydrochloride yielded either low or untrust- 
worthy results; trichloroethane, acetylene tetrachloride, and a-di 
bromohydrin yielded high results, whilst monochloroacetic acid 
gave'a correct result. W. P.S. 
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Estimation of Free Chlorine and Hypochlorous Acid 
in Concentrated Salt Solutions. M. ©. Taytor and C, A. 
Gamma (J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1922, 14, 632—635).—The estima- 
tion of free chlorine and hypochlorous acid in concentrated salt 
solutions, which may contain either sodium hypochlorite or hydro- 
chloric acid, is usually carried out by estimations of total “ avail- 
able ” chlorine, and of free chlorine by an aeration process. The 
latter, however, is inaccurate owing to decomposition of hypo- 


‘Hichlorous acid or of hypochlorite during aeration. It is now shown 
|that the rate of the removal of the free chlorine is a linear function 


of the amount present at any moment, whilst when all free chlorine 
has been removed the rate of removal varies as the square of the 
amount of hypochlorous acid present. The curves obtained by 


plotting the rate of removal of chlorine against the total amount 
‘removed as measured by absorption in potassium iodide solution 


and titration with thiosulphate will therefore be two distinct lines 
having a point of intersection, the abscissa of which is the free 
chlorine initially present as such. To obtain the amount of 
chlorine initially present as hypochlorous acid and hydrochloric 
acid, the increase in acidity after aeration is determined by means 
of potassium iodide—iodate solution in terms of thiosulphate solu- 
tion, and this is equal to the actual loss of chlorine during aeration 
due to such reactions as HOCI—HCI1-+0. G. F. M. 


Estimation of the Chlorometric Degree of Bleaching 


is}Chlorides. J. Royer (Ann. Falsif., 1922, 15, 146—148).— 
is} For the estimation of available chlorine in bleaching solutions the 


method of Poncius is recommended as being rapid and exact. It 
consists in titrating the solution with standard potassium iodide 
in the presence of sodium hydrogen carbonate. The first reaction 
consists in the oxidation of the iodide to iodate, but as soon as 
the free chlorine has been used up the next drop of iodide solution 
reacts with the iodate with the liberation of free iodine, which is 
indicated by starch paste. W.G. 


Electrometric Titrations with Silver Nitrate. Estima- 
tion of Chlorides, Bromides and Iodides, and of Iodides 
inthe Presence of Chlorides and Bromides. I. M. Koitruorr 
(Z. anal. Chem., 1922, 61, 229—240).—In most cases the solubility 
of the silver compound indicates whether the end-point of a 


.| titration with silver nitrate solution may be ascertained electro- 
‘| metrically. The method is trustworthy for chlorides, iodides, and 


bromides, even in very low concentration, and iodides may be 
titrated in ammoniacal solution in the presence of chlorides and 


‘lbromides. Certain complex salts, such as ferrocyanides, pyro- 


ny 
rust- 
a-di 


acid 


S. 


| Phosphates, etc., cannot be estimated by the method, although 


with ferricyanides and thiocyanates the results obtained are 
accurate, The method may also be used for the estimation of 
tyanides, chromates, oxalates, tartrates, succinates, and salic- 


ylates. W. P.S. 
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Estimation of Minute Amounts of Gaseous Oxygen and 
its Application to Respiratory Air. Howarp M. Suzan}, 


(J. Biol. Chem., 1922, 52, 35—50)—The method is intended{ ™”, 
mainly for use in following the oxygen consumption of plant and am 


animal tissue under different conditions. By means of the appar. 
atus, which is described and illustrated in the original, it is statedf_ Th 
that oxygen can be estimated in amounts as small as 1 x 10-7 gram, fSeru 
The method depends on the conversion of the oxygen, in the|phos 
presence of nitric oxide and sodium hydroxide, into sodium nitrite, (Bull 
and the estimation of the latter colorimetrically by means of 
sulphanilic acid and «-naphthylamine. 


The Oxygen-absorption and Concentration of Pyro- of the 
gallol Solutions used in Gas Analysis. Frirz Horrmany 
(Z. angew. Chem., 1922, 35, 325—328).—The absorptive powers of} Th 
solutions of pyrogallol and potassium hydroxide of all proportions {ERIC 
are tabulated in a Gibbs triangular diagram for the ternary system }is ad 
pyrogallol, potassium hydroxide, and water. A line of maximum Jeach 
absorptions was found to correspond with mixtures containing ftated 
pyrogallol and potassium hydroxide in the proportions 3 to 2. The fof 2/ 
field to one side of the line, corresponding with a smaller proportion fof bl 
of the latter, falls sharply in power of absorption. The optimum })2c. 
proportion is given as pyrogallol 20 parts, potassium hydroxide Jconsi 
20 parts, and water 60 parts. H. M. [phos] 


Rapid Estimation of Sulphur. I. Luvuier Losana (Giorn. the 
Chim. Ind. Appl., 1922, 4, 204—206).—The method here described 
depends on the fact that, if a compound containing sulphur is heated 
with powdered iron in absence of air, the sulphur in the residual] De 
mass is liberated completely as hydrogen sulphide on subsequent Jand 
treatment with hydrochloric acid. This gas is absorbed by zinc |—Th 
acetate solution and the sulphide thus formed estimated by titration Jamin 
with iodine solution. Tests made on flowers of sulphur and on |the « 
copper, lead, barium, and cobalt sulphates gave excellent results. [subst 
The method is applicable also to the estimation of sulphur in organic furine 
compounds, but the latter must previously be heated with copper [the n 
oxide or lead chromate in a porcelain crucible, or, if the organic gas o 
compound is volatile, in a narrow hard glass tube, in which it is 
covered with a deep layer of the oxidising material [cf. J. Soc. 
Chem. Ind., 1922, 614]. ZT. HH. FP. 


The Kleemann Modification of the Kjeldhal Process. 
FRANTISEK SKuTIL (Chem. Listy, 1922, 16, 173—177).—The various 4) 
methods of estimating the nitrogen of foodstuffs and manures, 
using modifications of the Kjeldhal process, are reviewed, and the 
advantages of the Kleemann modification (Z. angew. Chem., 1921, 
34, 625) pointed out. Results obtained by a modification of this 
method are found to be in satisfactory agreement with those ob- 
tained by the standard analytical method used in Czecho-Slovakia. 
This method differs from that of Kleemann in that, after the addition 
of mercury, 30% of hydrogen peroxide is added, and then the 
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| and} oncentrated sulphuric acid, slowly, and with cooling. After some 
TEAFF Hime, the contents of the flask are heated until a deep coloration 
ended sppears. Finally, anhydrous potassium sulphate is added, and the 
t and process completed. R. T. 


ppar- 
ad The Estimation of the Total Non-protein Nitrogen of 


sram,jserum. Comparative Study of Trichloroacetic and Meta- 
1 thefphosphoric Acids as Protein Precipitants. PavuL CrisToL 
itrite, |(Bull. Soc. Chim. Biol., 1922, 4, 267—271).—Higher values are 
ns of fobtained for total non-protein nitrogen when proteins are precipi- 
-§. Itated by means of metaphosphoric acid than when trichloroacetic 
, acid is used for this purpose. This is due to the partial hydrolysis 
a of the proteins by the former reagent. KE. 8. 


rs off The Estimation of Non-protein Nitrogen in Blood. 
tions JErIc PonpDER. (Biochem. J., 1922, 16, 368—369).—Blood (0-2 c.c.) 
stem fis added to water (1 c.c.) and the pipette used is washed out twice, 
mum feach time with a further 0:2 c.c. of water. The protein is precipi- 
ining Jtated with 0-2 c.c. of a 10% solution of sodium tungstate and 0°2 c.c. 
The fof 2/3N-sulphuric acid: as in Folin’s method for the preparation 
rtion fof blood filtrates. 0-5 C.c. of this filtrate is boiled very gently with 
num f0'2 c.c. of a digestion mixture diluted 1in 4. The digestion mixture 
xide fconsists of 50 c.c. of a 5% copper sulphate solution, 100 c.c. of 85% 
M. {phosphoric acid, and 300 c.c. of pure sulphuric acid. After boiling 
. for two minutes, water is added to make the volume 3°5 c.c., and 
orn tthe solution is directly nesslerised and compared with a standard 


J solution of ammonium sulphate. W. O. K. 
dual] Detection and Estimation of Nitrate Nitrogen in Urine 
uent fand Serum. O. Notte (Z. anal. Chem., 1922, 61, 278—282). 
zinc |—The presence of nitrates may be detected by means of the diphenyl- 
tion Jamine reaction or by the less sensitive ferrous sulphate reaction ; 
on fthe diphenylamine reaction, however, is obtained with oxidising 
ilts. jsubstances other than nitrates. For the estimation of nitrates in 
unic furine, the Schlésing-Grandeau gasometric method appears to be 
per fthe most trustworthy, but the nitric oxide content of the volume of 
nic gas obtained must be estimated subsequently. W. P. S. 

he Analytical Determination of Oxides of Nitrogen in Gas 
» |Mixtures. Cuartes L. Burpick (J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1922, 14, 
‘  §308—310).—-Mixtures of nitrogen peroxide and nitric oxide are 
SS. Babsorbed in dilute alkali in accordance with the equations 3NO,+ 
ous P2NaOH=2NaNO,+N0O-+H,0 and NO+NO,+2Na0H=2NaNO,+ 
es, #1,0. If previous to absorption there is a development of mist 
the Fin consequence of cooling, the nitrogen peroxide present in the 
21, Fhot gas will be partly converted into nitric acid and nitric oxide. 
his J An absorption apparatus must therefore provide for the measure- 
b- Inent of nitric oxide passing through the alkali unabsorbed. The 
14. Ribsorption bulb in the apparatus described is a tube containing 
O2 @i number of glass bells with side perforations placed vertically 
bove one another and with the iniet tube passing down through 
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their central axes. This is filled with a known volume of N/1( 
alkali hydroxide free from carbonate diluted as required. The 
gas passes through this into an aspirator, in which it is treated 
with hydrogen peroxide, absorbed in excess of alkali hydroxide, 
and estimated as usual. The solution in the absorption bulb is 
titrated with N/10-sulphuric acid, using a few drops of a solution 
of methyl-red in N/100-alkali hydroxide as indicator. To the 
neutralised solution a known excess of permanganate with 5 c., 
of sulphuric acid are added, the solution is left for a few minutes, 
a slight excess of ferrous sulphate added, and the excess titrated 
back. If there is no acid mist present and if A c.c. of alkali and 
P c.c. of permanganate are neutralised in the absorber, it will be 
seen that of this (3A +-P)/2 ¢.c of alkali hydroxide have been neutral. 
ised by nitrogen peroxide and the total alkali hydroxide—(3A -+P)/2 
c.c. by nitric oxide. 

If nitric acid mist is present, it is absorbed as nitrate in the 
bulb and is measured by the excess of alkali hydroxide neutralised 
over the nitrite formed, whilst the nitrite formed contains twice the 
quantity of nitrogen present as nitrogen peroxide. If more than 
5% of excess oxygen is present in the gas mixture, a correction 
for oxidation during the passage of the gas through ‘the sampling 
tube should be applied. C. I. 


A Possible Source of Error in the Bell-Doisy Method 
for the Estimation of Phosphates in Blood Plasma. W. 
Denis and L. von Meysensue (J. Biol. Chem., 1922, 52, 1—3).-- 
The method of Bell and Doisy (A., 1920, ii, 769) for the estimation 
of phosphates in blood gives accurate results when applied to 
serum, but low values are obtained when plasma is used. Serum 
should therefore be used for this estimation ; if, however, plasma 
is used, the accuracy may be increased by restricting the amount 
of anti-coagulant and increasing the quantities of molybdic acid 
and quinol. E. S$. 


Microchemical Investigation of Arsenic. ARNALDO 
Protzi and Enrico Boaeio-Lzra (Mem. Accad. Lincei, 1922, 
[v], 13, 475—479)—In the detection of arsenic in very small 
proportions, good results are obtained by using a reagent composed 
of 1 c.c. of 39% ammonium molybdate solution, 10 c.c. of 34% 
ammonium nitrate solution, and 39 c.c. of 40% nitric acid solution. 
With liquids containing 0-02—0-004 mg. of arsenic per c.c., this 
reagent is used directly, but for lower concentrations of arsenic, 
the reagent is diluted five times with 40% nitric acid. A drop of 
the arsenic solution yields characteristic micioscopic crystals when 
evaporated with a drop of the reagent. As little as 0-00005 mg. of 
arsenic is detectable in this way. T. H. P. 


Estimation of Arsenic Acid. L. RosEenruaLer (Z. anal. 
Chem., 1922, 61, 222—229).— Diffused light does not interfere 
in the iodometric estimation of arsenic acid, but atmospheric oxygen 
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reacts with the hydriodic acid formed, yielding further quantities 
of free iodine. This may be prevented by adding 5 grams of sodium 
hydrogen carbonate before the potassium iodide is introduced. The 
titration solution should contain at least 16% of hydrochloric acid or 
333% of sulphuric acid. When sulphuric acid is used, the follow- 
ing procedure should be adopted. The iodate solution is treated 
with concentrated sulphuric acid in quantity sufficient to make 
the concentration, of the latter 33-3%, the mixture is cooled, and 
5 grams of sodium hydrogen carbonate are added in small quanti- 
ties at a time ; concentrated potassium iodide solution is now added, 
and the iodine is titrated with N/10-thiosulphate solution. A 
precipitate which forms on the addition of the iodide consists 
chiefly of arsenic tri-iodide, and should be dissolved by adding 
a small quantity of water before the titration is commenced. 

| ae 


Iodometric Estimation of- Arsenic and Antimony Sul- 
phides. Ferpinanp Nikotar (Z. anal. Chem., 1922, 61, 
257—-272).—Arsenites and the corresponding antimony salts may 
be estimated volumetrically by adding their solutions to an excess 
of standard iodine solution containing dilute acetic acid and sodium 
acetate and then titrating the excess of iodine with thiosulphate 
solution. Arsenic trisulphide, or antimony trisulphide, may be 
titrated by dissolving it in sodium hydroxide solution and adding 
this solution to iodine solution containing acetic acid and sodium 
acetate, with subsequent titration of the excess of iodine. The 
alkaline solution of the sulphide is oxidised readily by atmospheric 
oxygen, but this may be prevented, or the rate of oxidation retarded 
to a considerable extent, by the addition of a small quantity of 
gelatin. Ww. Fe 


Tests of an Iodine Pentoxide Indicator for Carbon 
Monoxide. S.H.Katzand J.J. BLoomrrexp (J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 
1922, 14, 304—306).—The “‘ Hoolamite ’ carbon monoxide indi- 
cator consists of a glass tube containing granulated pumice impreg- 
nated with 1 part of iodine pentoxide to 5 parts of fuming sulphuric 
acid (60% SO,). The gas is drawn through cotton-wool filters and 
a tube of activated charcoal into a rubber hand bulb and discharged 
through the tube containing the pumice. The colour produced 
on the latter is matched with a series of permanent colours in a 
sealed glass tube. A series of tests with a large number of observers 
showed that by this instrument a minimum concentration of 0-07% 
of carbon monoxide can be detected, and that a rough quantitative 
estimation of higher concentrations can be made. In the absence 
of the activated charcoal most hydrocarbons, hydrogen sulphide, 
and hydrogen chloride interfere; methane, chlorine, carbon 
dioxide, sulphur dioxide, and some other gases do not. The 
“* Hoolamite ” tube may be used for six to eight estimations, after 
which it deteriorates. G &.. 
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The Direct Estimation of Small Quantities of Radium 
by the Penetrating Rays. B.Szmarp (Compt. rend., 1922, 174, 
1695—1698).—The electrometer previously described (ibid., 1929, 
174, 1618) has been modified so as to provide a transportable instru- 
ment working without either a high tension battery or a projection 
mirror. By means of it rapid measurements can be made of the 
penetrating rays. The sensitiveness of the instrument corresponds 
with 10-* U.E.S. 


Ash-alkalinity (of Foodstuffs). B. Pryz. (Z. Unters,|' 


Nahr. Genussm., 1922, 43, 313—339).—To utilise the titration 
values of the ash of foodstuffs as indications of their composition, 
it is necessary to choose the values, to be determined in such a way 
that they are definite and as independent as possible of chance 
circumstances, and to employ simple and unexceptionable methods 
for determining them. The chemical processes taking place during 
the incineration of foodstuffs have to be considered more closely 
than has been done in the past, and the necessity for avoiding loss 
of mineral acids and for the conversion of the whole of the phosphorus 
into tribasic phosphate must be kept in view. In many cases this 
can only be attained by the addition of a measured quantity of 
alkali before incineration. The most useful values to be deter- 
mined are (a) the intrinsic alkalinity, (b) the methyl-orange alka- 
linity, and (c) the total phosphate of the ash. The first may be 
defined as the excess, expressed in milli-equivalents, of the kations 
Na‘, K*, Ca”, Mg”, which remains after combination with the 
anions PO,’”, SO,”, Cl’ for O”; and the weakly acid anions CO,”, 
Si0,”, BO,’, MnO,”, MnO,”, AlO,”. If such excess does not exist, 
the difference is expressed as “intrinsic acidity.” (b) is the excess, 
expressed in milli-equivalents, of the same four kations which 
remains after combination with the anions H,PO,’, SO,”, and Cl’ 
for O”, and the above enumerated weakly acid anions. The 
absence of such excess is indicated as methyl-orange acidity. 
(c) The total phosphates is expressed in milli-equivalents of PO,’”. 
These three values can be obtained by titration against methyl- 
orange, followed by a titration against phenolphthalein. Full 
details of simple methods of carrying out the above determinations 
are given; these are the result of many years of experience, and 
are founded on sound scientific principles. Modifications necessary 
in special cases and precautions and corrections to be applied where 
special accuracy is needed are also indicated. The above three 
values are usually calculated to 100 grams of dry food-stuff or 
1 litre of liquid, but occasionally to 1 gram of ash or 1 gram of ash 
soluble in hydrochloric acid. In cases of adulteration, one or other 
of these values is affected. Methods proposed by others for the 
determination and presentation of ash-alkalinity are criticised. 
H. C. R. 
Atkinson’s Process for the Estimation of Potassium in 
the Presence of Sodium, Magnesium, Sulphates, and 
Phosphates. S. J. Watson (Analyst, 1922, 47, 285—288).—The 
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rocess is considered unsatisfactory because the compensating 
errors necessary to overcome the loss due to the solution of some 
potassium perchlorate do not occur to an extent sufficient to balance 


*Tthis loss, and the quantity of methyl alcohol and perchloric acid 
used is too large to make the process economical. Keeping the 


contents of the beaker at the boiling point for an hour, whilst 
perhaps necessary to ensure complete solution of undesirable 


substances, must also favour the solution of potassium perchlorate 
itself. H. C. R. 


The Estimation of alcium in Blood. ARTHUR ROBERT 
Ling and Joun HerBert BusHiy (Biochem. J., 1922, 16, 403— 
406).—T'wo to 5 c.c. of blood are incinerated in a platinum dish, 
treated with 1-5 c.c. of concentrated hydrochloric acid, and washed 
into a special centrifuge tube. After adjusting the reaction, the 
calcium is precipitated with oxalic acid and ammonium oxalate. 
The calcium oxalate is centrifuged and washed, sulphuric acid is 


added, and the oxalic acid titrated with permanganate. 
W. O. K. 


A Colorimetric Method for the Estimation of Small 
Amounts of Magnesium. F. 8. Hammett and E. T. ADAMS 
(J. Biol. Chem., 1922, 52, 211—215).—The method is designed for 
application to urine, blood, and tissue extracts and is a modifica- 
tion of Kramer and Tisdall’s method (A., 1921, ii, 595). The pre- 
cipitate of ammonium magnesium phosphate obtained in the latter 
method is dissolved in 0°01N-hydrochloric acid and the phosphorus 
estimated colorimetrically by Bell and Doisy’s method (A., 1920, 


ii, 769). The value for magnesium is then calculated from this 
E. S. 


result. 
Volumetric Estimation of Lead Peroxide in Miniums. 
Practical Modification of Diehl’s Method. A. Bonis 
(Ann. Falsif., 1922, 15, 157—159).—The following modified pro- 
cedure for Diehl’s method of estimating lead peroxide in samples 
of minium is advocated. Half a gram of the sample is macerated 
with 2°5 c.c. of nitric acid (d 1080) and the mixture is washed into 
a conical flask with 25 c.c. of a saturated solution of sodium acetate. 
To this is added 10 c.c. of a 12% solution of potassium iodide in 
saturated sodium acetate, and the whole is well shaken, and the 
iodine liberated is titrated with N/10-thiosulphate solution. If 
the sample of minium contains iron oxide, instead of titrating the 
free iodine an excess of standard thiosulphate is added and the 
whole is made up to 100 c.c. with the saturated sodium acetate 
solution. After filtering, an aliquot portion of the filtrate is titrated 
back with N/10-iodine solution. W. G. 


Rapid Electro-analysis. A. Kuine and A. Lassigur (Ann. 
Chim. Analyt., 1922, 4, 171—177).—For the rapid electrolytic 
deposition of copper or zinc a silver cathode is recommended, 
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together with an anode of platinum alloyed with iridium or rhodium, 
The silver cathode is readily cleaned without loss in weight by 


immersion in a cold solution of 10 grams of trichloroacetic acid in}. 


50 c.c. of strong ammonia and 50 c.c. of water. Copper is deposited 
from a sulphate solution acidified with nitric acid and containing 


5 grams of sodium metaphosphate if iron is present. Zinc is{; 


deposited from a solution containing sodium acetate and 5 c.c. 
of acetic acid per 100 c.c., together with 10 c.c. of a saturated 
solution of sodium fluoride if iron is present; large quantities of 
iron should, however, be separated. Lead may be deposited on 
the anode as peroxide from a solution containing 15 c.c. of nitric 
acid per 100 c.c., or as metal on the cathode by electrolysing at 
70° with 5 amperes a solution containing less than 0°4 gram of 
lead and 3 c.c. of nitric acid (d 1°3), 2°5 grams of crystallised gallic 
acid, and 5 c.c. of 95% alcohol in 100 c.c. total bulk. Antimony 
may be electrolysed from a solution containing 80 c.c. of sodium 
sulphide solution (d 1°14), 60 c.c. of water, and 5 grams of potassium 
cyanide by a current of 5 amperes at 60—70°, or from a boiling 
solution containing 20 c.c. of hydrochloric acid and 4 grams of 
hydroxylamine hydrochloride in 130 c.c. of water. The latter 
solution, with the addition of 10 grams of ammonium oxalate, may 
be used for the deposition of tin. The above methods are adapted 
to the rapid analysis of brasses, bronzes, and white metals [cf. 
J. Soc. Chem, Ind., 1922, 551]. A. TF 


Iodometric Estimation of Copper in the Presence of Iron. 
A. W6BER (Z. angew. Chem., 1922, 35, 336—337).—Solutions con- 
taining copper salts in the presence of ferrous iron always contain 
a small amount of cuprous ions. These cannot be oxidised by 
nitric acid or hydrogen peroxide in ammoniacal solution, as the 
small amount of nitrites formed interferes with the subsequent 
titration. The solution is therefore made ammoniacal and treated 
with a current of air at 70°, whereby all the copper dissolves as 
cupric salt and the iron is precipitated as ferric hydroxide, which 
is collected, re-dissolved and re-precipitated to recover the ad- 
sorbed copper. The combined filtrate is boiled to expel ammonia, 
acidified, treated with potassium iodide, and titrated as usual 
[cf. J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1922, 545a]. pe SA 


Separation of Aluminium from Iron by means of 
o-Phenetidine. K. CHaLtupny and K. Breiscu (Z. angew. 
Chem., 1922, 35, 233—234).—The solution containing the iron and 
aluminium salts is slightly acidified with hydrochloric acid and 
treated with a current of hydrogen sulphide for ten minutes; 
carbon dioxide is then passed through the solution until all excess 
of hydrogen sulphide has been expelled. These operations are 
carried out in a flask closed with a cork and provided with inlet 
and outlet tubes. Ammonium carbonate is then added until a 


precipitate forms, the latter is dissolved by the addition of dilute 


hydrochloric acid, and an excess of 5% alcoholic phenetidine 
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solution is added. The flask is closed, the contents are heated at 
30°, and the precipitate is then collected, washed with hot, dilute 


‘ammonium nitrate solution, ignited, and weighed as aluminum 


oxide. If copper and other metals are present with the iron and 
aluminium, the copper must be separated electrolytically, the 
iron and aluminium then precipitated as basic acetates, the latter 
dissolved in dilute hydrochloric acid, and the solution used for the 
separation of the iron and aluminium as described. It is essential 
that the iron should be present in the ferrous state; ferric salts 
yield a precipitate with phenetidine solution. W. P. S$. 


Gravimetric Analysis. XXV. Estimation of Man- 
ganese. L. W. WINKLER (Z. angew. Chem., 1922, 35, 234—235 ; cf. 
A., 1921, ii, 656)—The manganese is precipitated as manganese 
ammonium phosphate, the method being that described pre- 
viously (loc. cit.) for the estimation of cadmium. Small corrections 
are applied to the weight of precipitate obtained; for instance, 
1 mg. is deducted when the precipitate weighs 0°2 to 0°3 gram. 
The presence of potassium chloride does not interfere, but sodium 
chloride must not be present. W. P.S. 

Oxidation of Manganese to Permanganate in Alkaline 
Solution. J. Hestinca (Chem. Weekblad, 1922, 19, 274).— 
Manganese in ores and alloys is readily detected by heating the 
solution with potassium hydroxide and excess of copper sulphate 
(which acts as a catalyst), and adding a few drops of a mixture of 
bromine water and potassium hydroxide; the violet coloration due 
to permanganate develops at once. 0-005 Mg. of manganese may 
be detected. The reaction is not suitable for quantitative estima- 
tion, since it is only complete where very small quantities of 
manganese are present; also the presence of iron affects the colour, 
probably by formation of potassium ferrate. 

The catalytic action of the copper oxide is probably due to its 
tendency to form easily dissociated oxygen compounds, and its 
tendency to form compounds with manganese hydroxide. More 
copper than manganese must be present, otherwise the catalyst 
remains in this combination. 8. I. L. 


The Adsorption of Iron by Precipitates of Manganese 
Dioxide. Max Gertoso (Compt. rend., 1922, 174, 1629—1631; 
cf. Nicolardot, Geloso and Réglade, A., 1920, ii, 334)—When 
manganese is precipitated as its dioxide by the addition of ammonium 
persulphate to an acid solution of manganese sulphate containing 
some iron salt, the amount of iron adsorbed by the precipitate 
varies directly with the amounts of iron and manganese present 
in the solution and inversely with the acidity. The presence of 
ammonium sulphate has no effect. The iron adsorbed is mostly 
in the form of hydroxide. W. G. 

Estimation of Chromium in Steels. Lwuier Losana and 
Enrico: Carozzi (Giorn. Chim. Ind. Appl., 1922, 4, 197—200).— 
Gravimetric. methods for estimating chromium in steel give good 


me eat 
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results but are too tedious for industrial use, and colorimetric 
methods are not to be recommended. Provided that attention jg 
directed to various points, satisfactory results are obtained by 
Stead’s method, in which the chromium is oxidised by means of 
nitric acid and by permanganate to chromic acid and this is treated 
with ferrous sulphate, the excess of the latter being titrated with 
permanganate. Modifications are suggested which render the 
ammonium persulphate method more rapid and exact [ef. J. 
Soc. Chem. Ind., 1922, 594a]. T. Hi. P. 


New Qualitative Test for Uranium. Harotp D. Buriz 
(J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1922, 14, 593)—Uranium may be detected 
in slags or ores by preparing a nitric acid solution of the material, 
too great an excess of acid being avoided, and adding an excess of 
granulated zinc. When the reaction with the acid has subsided, 
a yellow deposit will appear on the zinc if uranium is present. 
Gold, platinum, thorium, lead, tungsten, titanium, chromium, 
mercury, and copper do not interfere with the test. Iron and 
vanadium only interfere if present in large quantities, and in that 
case the spent liquid is removed, and the zinc and the deposit 
are again treated with nitric acid. The deposit dissolves, but 
reappears when the acid is again exhausted, and vanadium and 
iron remain in solution. As regards the delicacy of the test, in a 
solution of pure uranyl nitrate it was possible to detect 0-88 mg. 
of uranium per c.c. The test is not applicable in presence of 
sulphuric or hydrochloric acids. The yellow deposit is apparently 
the hydrated trioxide, UO,,2H,O. G. F. M. 


Colorimetric Estimation of Vanadium in Steel. A. 
Krorr (Z. angew. Chem., 1922, 35, 366—367)—The steel is 
dissolved in a mixture of nine parts of sulphuric and one part of 
phosphoric acid to prevent separation of tungstic acid. The 
solution is oxidised first with nitric acid, then with ammonium 
persulphate to destroy carbonaceous matter, and the colour pro- 
duced by hydrogen peroxide in this solution is matched with that 
produced by a known amount of vanadium pentoxide added to a 
solution containing approximately equal amounts of chromium, 
nickel, and hydrogen peroxide [cf. J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1922, 594a.] 

A. R. P. 


Rapid Detection of Bismuth in Urine and in Saliva. 
DomENIco GANASSINI (Boll. Chim. Farm., 1922, 61, 321—326).— 
For the detection in urine of small proportions of bismuth, which 
is administered in the form of sodium or potassium bismutho- 
tartrate (cf. Sazerac and Levaditi, this vol., i, 89) in cases of 
syphilis, good results are obtained by means of stannous chloride 
solution, prepared by dissolving 10 grams of the crystallised salt 
in 10 c.c. of concentrated hydrochloric acid and heating the liquid 
with a few pieces of tin on a water-bath until it becomes almost 
clear (cf. Vanino and Treubert, A., 1898, ii, 461). Ten c.c. of the 
urine are treated with 2 c.c. of this reagent and then with 5 c.c. 
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of 20% sodium hydroxide solution, and the whole is shaken. If 
the urine contains salts of bismuth, these undergo reduction to 
the metal, which is deposited with the precipitated calcium and 
magnesium phosphates and gradually colours these brown or 
black; in some cases, also, the supernatant liquid becomes brown 
owing to dissolution of part of the bismuth in the colloidal condi- 
tion. Saliva may be tested similarly. That the dark precipitate 
actually contains bismuth may be shown by conversion of a little 
of it into the vivid red bismuth rubidium iodide, Bil,,2RbI,2-5H,O, 
and microscopic examination of this. 

Nylander’s test for dextrose (A., 1884, 1433) may be used in- 
versely as a test for bismuth, but is not so sensitive as that given 
above. 7. B. FP. 


Estimation of Minute Quantities of Methane. Ernst 
MuRMANN (Oesterr. Chem.-Zig., 1922, 25, 90).—The estimation of 
small quantities of methane, involving the absorption of the carbon 
dioxide derived therefrom in baryta solution, has hitherto required 
two or more absorption flasks to ensure the complete removal of 
carbon dioxide from the gases owing to the short time in which 
the bubbles are in contact with the liquid. One ordinary Erlen- 
meyer flask only is sufficient, however, if the gases are led into the 
baryta solution through a capillary tube and 0-5—1-0 c.c. of 1% 
gelatin solution is added to the liquid so as to make a foam on the 
surface which increases the duration of contact of the gases and 
the absorbent solution to at least thirty seconds, and renders 
absorption thereby complete. The capillary may conveniently be 
fixed into the flask through the straight arm of a T-piece fitted into 
a rubber stopper, and the connexion made gas-tight with a piece 
of rubber tube. The artifice may also be useful for other cases 


where complete absorption of a gas by a liquid is required. 
G. F. M. 


The Estimation of Benzene in Gases. E. BERL (Z. angew. 
Chem., 1922, 35, 332).—The benzene is absorbed by carbon, which 
is then heated at 100—120° in a current of steam (in a salt-bath). 
A small amount of benzene remains behind, and therefore a test 
is made with carbon containing benzene to control the results. 
The burette filled with water in which the benzene is collected 
is provided with an overflow in such a manner that the benzene 
remains in the burette. This method is simpler and better than 
that by which the benzene is washed out of the gases with light 
petroleum. H. M. 


Some New Colour Reactions of Cholesterol. Lovis 
KAHLENBERG (J. Biol. Chem., 1922, 52, 217—225).—Cholesterol 
dissolves in arsenic trichloride to a pink solution changing to 
cherry-red; isocholesterol yields a cobalt blue solution changing 
through violet, purple, and dark red to dark green; phytosterol, 
however, dissolves to a colourless solution. The colours are dis- 
charged by the addition of solvents such as benzene, toluene, and 
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results but are too tedious for industrial use, and colorimetri 
methods are not to be recommended. Provided that attention jg 
directed to various points, satisfactory results are obtained by 
Stead’s method, in which the chromium is oxidised by means of 
nitric acid and by permanganate to chromic acid and this is treated 
with ferrous sulphate, the excess of the latter being titrated with 
permanganate. Modifications are suggested which render the 
ammonium persulphate method more rapid and exact [ef. J, 
Soc. Chem. Ind., 1922, 594}. T. H. P. 


New Qualitative Test for Uranium. Harotp D. Buri 
(J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1922, 14, 593).—Uranium may be detected 
in slags or ores by preparing a nitric acid solution of the material, 
too great an excess of acid being avoided, and adding an excess of 
granulated zinc. When the reaction with the acid has subsided, 
a yellow deposit will appear on the zinc if uranium is present, 
Gold, platinum, thorium, lead, tungsten, titanium, chromium, 
mercury, and copper do not interfere with the test. Iron and 
vanadium only interfere if present in large quantities, and in that 
case the spent liquid is removed, and the zine and the deposit 
are again treated with nitric acid. The deposit dissolves, but 
reappears when the acid is again exhausted, and vanadium and 
iron remain in solution. As regards the delicacy of the test, in a 
solution of pure uranyl nitrate it was possible to detect 0-88 mg. 
of uranium per c.c. The test is not applicable in presence of 
sulphuric or hydrochloric acids. The yellow deposit is apparently 
the hydrated trioxide, UO,,2H,0. G. F. M. 


Colorimetric Estimation of Vanadium in Steel. A. 
Kropr (Z. angew. Chem., 1922, 35, 366—367).—The steel is 
dissolved in a mixture of nine parts of sulphuric and one part of 
phosphoric acid to prevent separation of tungstic acid. The 
solution is oxidised first with nitric acid, then with ammonium 
persulphate to destroy carbonaceous matter, and the colour pro- 
duced by hydrogen peroxide in this solution is matched with that 
produced by a known amount of vanadium pentoxide added to a 
solution containing approximately equal amounts of chromium, 
nickel, and hydrogen peroxide [cf. J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1922, 594a.] 

A. R. P. 


Rapid Detection of Bismuth in Urine and in Saliva. 
Domenico GanassInti (Boll. Chim. Farm., 1922, 61, 321—326).— 
For the detection in urine of small proportions of bismuth, which 
is administered in the form of sodium or potassium bismutho- 
tartrate (cf. Sazerac and Levaditi, this vol., i, 89) in cases of 
syphilis, good results are obtained by means of stannous chloride 
solution, prepared by dissolving 10 grams of the crystallised salt 
in 10 c.c. of concentrated hydrochloric acid and heating the liquid 
with a few pieces of tin on a water-bath until it becomes almost 
clear (cf. Vanino and Treubert, A., 1898, ii, 461). Ten c.c. of the 
urine are treated with 2 c.c. of this reagent and then with 5 c.c. 
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of 20% sodium hydroxide solution, and the whole is shaken. If 
the urine contains salts of bismuth, these undergo reduction to 
the metal, which is deposited with the precipitated calcium and 
magnesium phosphates and gradually colours these brown or 
black; in some cases, also, the supernatant liquid becomes brown 
owing to dissolution of part of the bismuth in the colloidal condi- 
tion. Saliva may be tested similarly. That the dark precipitate 
actually contains bismuth may be shown by conversion of a little 
of it into the vivid red bismuth rubidium iodide, Bil,,2RbI,2-5H,0, 
and microscopic examination of this. 

Nylander’s test for dextrose (A., 1884, 1433) may be used in- 


versely as a test for bismuth, but is not so sensitive as that given 
above. 5. a Be 


Estimation of Minute Quantities of Methane. Ernst 
MurMann (Oesterr. Chem.-Ztg., 1922, 25, 90).—The estimation of 
small quantities of methane, involving the absorption of the carbon 
dioxide derived therefrom in baryta solution, has hitherto required 
two or more absorption flasks to ensure the complete removal of 
carbon dioxide from the gases owing to the short time in which 
the bubbles are in contact with the liquid. One ordinary Erlen- 
meyer flask only is sufficient, however, if the gases are led into the 
baryta solution through a capillary tube and 0-5—1-0 c.c. of 1% 
gelatin solution is added to the liquid so as to make a foam on the 
surface which increases the duration of contact of the gases and 
the absorbent solution to at least thirty seconds, and renders 
absorption thereby complete. The capillary may conveniently be 
fixed into the flask through the straight arm of a T-piece fitted into 
a rubber stopper, and the connexion made gas-tight with a piece 
of rubber tube. The artifice may also be useful for other cases 


where complete absorption of a gas by a liquid is required. 
G. F. M. 


The Estimation of Benzene in Gases. E. BERL (Z. angew. 
Chem., 1922, 35, 332).—The benzene is absorbed by carbon, which 
is then heated at 100—120° in a current of steam (in a salt-bath). 
A small amount of benzene remains behind, and therefore a test 
is made with carbon containing benzene to control the results. 
The burette filled with water in which the benzene is collected 
is provided with an overflow in such a manner that the benzene 
remains in the burette. This method is simpler and better than 
that by which the benzene is washed out of the gases with light 
petroleum. H. M. 


Some New Colour Reactions of Cholesterol. Lovis 
KaHLENBERG (J. Biol. Chem., 1922, 52, 217—-225).—Cholesterol 
dissolves in arsenic trichloride to a pink solution changing to 
cherry-red; isocholesterol yields a cobalt blue solution changing 
through violet, purple, and dark red to dark green; phytosterol, 
however, dissolves to a colourless solution. The colours are dis- 
charged by the addition of solvents such as benzene, toluene, and 
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chloroform. The colour reactions are also obtained with hot soly. 
tions of arsenious oxide in concentrated hydrochloric acid, but 
are not so permanent as with the anhydrous chloride. Coloured 
solutions, which are not, however, sufficiently characteristic to be 
used for distinguishing between the sterols, are also obtained with 
certain other acid chlorides. E. 8. 


Analytical Observations on the True Blood-sugar Value 
in Normal and Pathological Individuals. WuiItHELM St#pp 
(Arch. expt. Path. Pharm., 1922, 90, 105—128).—A series of analyses 
of blood-sugar was carried out in the following way: the proteins 
were removed with phosphotungstic acid and the sugar estimated 
by a reduction method (that of Bertrand or Laquenne); a further 
amount of the filtrate was freed from phosphotungstic acid with 
lead acetate, the excess of lead removed, and the solution con- 
centrated; the concentrated fluid was analysed for sugar by a 
reduction method, by fermentation, and polarimetrically. 

The values obtained by the reduction methods on the untreated 
filtrate were 20% to 100% higher than those obtained on the 
filtrate after concentration; the difference was greatest in cases 
where there was nitrogen retention, and was proved to be not due 
to loss of sugar in the process of analysis. 

The agreement between the results obtained by the three methods 
on the concentrated filtrate was, on the whole, good, the polari- 
metric and fermentation methods giving especially close agree- 
ment. It is suggested that nitrogenous reducing substances are 
carried down in the process of removing the excess of phospho- 
tungstic acid, and that the lower values obtained after this treat- 
ment represent the true concentration of sugar in the blood. 

C. R. H. 


The Inversion of Sucrose in the Alkaline Copper Solu- 
tion. E. Canats (Bull. Soc. chim., 1922, [iv], 34, 583—588).— 
Results indicate that sucrose is slowly hydrolysed during the esti- 
mation of reducing sugars in its presence by means of some form 
of Fehling’s solution. The actual amount of sucrose hydrolysed 
increases with the concentration of the sucrose, with the time of 
heating, and with the temperature at which the liquid is kept. Itis 
essential therefore to make a blank estimation, and it is advisable 
to heat by immersion in a water-bath. W. G. 


Estimation of Humus by Oxidation with Chromic Acid. 
A. Grnrine (Z. anal. Chem., 1922, 61, 273—278).—The soil 
is first treated with dilute sulphuric acid in a flask through which a 
current of air free from carbon dioxide is passed. When all carbon 
dioxide produced by the decomposition of carbonates has been 
expelled, potassium dichromate is added to the flask and the 
mixture is heated;' the carbon dioxide and other gases resulting 
from the oxidation¥of the organic matter are passed through a 
combustion tube containing”copper oxide and lead chromate, and 
the carbon dioxide is then absorbed in potash bulbs. W. P.S. 
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Oxidation with Mixtures of Sulphuric Acid and 

hromates. L. J. Suwon (Compt. rend., 1922,174, 1706—1708).— 
For the wet combustion of organic compounds by means of chromic 
acid, the most satisfactory results are obtained by the use of con- 
centrated sulphuric acid and silver chromate, using about 15 c.c. 
of the acid and 12 grams of the chromate for about 0:1 gram of 
substance. This oxidising mixture may be used for the combustion 
of acetates or acetyl derivatives, theoretical results being obtained. 


W.G. 


Analysis of Acetic Anhydride. C. Epwarp Sacre (Perf. 
Essent. Oil Rec., 1922, 13, 172).—In the method described by 
Reclaire (this vol., ii, 532) for the estimation of acetic anhydride, 
the phenolphthalein used as indicator seems with certain samples 
to be peculiarly insensitive. The actual cause of this is obscure, but 
the peculiarity seems to run parallel with the development of the 
iodoform reaction when the sample in question is tested with sodium 
hydroxide and iodine. The unknown impurity giving this reaction 
may be traced back to the original acetic acid from which the anhy- 
dride was prepared, and it seems to be associated with faults in 
odour which sometimes develop in products prepared from the 
anhydride, for example, aspirin, or synthetic “ acetyl” perfumes. 
The insensitiveness of phenolphthalein above mentioned may be 
overcome, and a sharp end-point obtained if the titration is made 
by adding an excess of N/2-hydroxide, keeping for some time 
without heating until hydrolysis is complete, then adding a known 
quantity of N/2-acid and finishing off the titration with more 
N/2-hydroxide. By this procedure errors due to heating under 
reflux will also be eliminated. G. F. M. 


Estimation of Fatty Acids (and Cholesterol) in Small 
Amounts of Blood Plasma. W. R. Brioor, K. F. PELKan, 
and D. M. Aten (J. Biol. Chem., 1922, 52, 191—205).—Bloor’s 
method (A., 1914, ii, 392) for the estimation of fatty acids in blood 
probably gives incorrect results owing to the different nephelo- 
metric values which the various fatty acids and cholesterol possess 
(cf. Csonka, A., 1918, ii, 277). To overcome this two modifications 
are suggested : (1) the separation of cholesterol from the fatty 
acids and the separate estimation of the two fractions thus obtained 
(cf. A., 1916, ii, 275), (2) the use of a standard, consisting of 60% 
oleic and 40% palmitic acid, which melts at approximately the same 
temperature as the mixture obtained from blood. Using these 
modifications, the results are accurate to within 5%. E. 8. 


Estimation of Small Amounts of Lactic Acid. S. W. 
CrausEN (J. Biol. Chem., 1922, 52, 263—280).—The method of 
Firth and Charnass is slightly modified. Lactic acid is decom- 
posed either by acid permanganate at 95° or by 50% sulphuric acid 
at 140°, the aldehyde produced being swept into excess of sodium 
hydrogen sulphite. The excess of the sulphite is removed by 
addition of iodine, the end-point being adjusted to a definite blue 
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to starch. Saturated sodium hydrogen carbonate is then added ol 
until the blue coloration is just discharged, and the sulphite of the rey 
aldehyde bisulphite compound titrated with standard iodine, the (ibid 
end-point being determined by a blank control. The errors which 
arise when the method is applied to blood or urine may be reduced, 
but not entirely eliminated, by first extracting the lactic acid 
from the protein-free filtrate by ether, using a special extraction 
apparatus. E. 8. 


Detection and Estimation of Oxalic Acid and its Use inf am™™ 
Standardising Iodine and Silver Solutions. L. Rosenruatz,} with 
(Z. anal. Chem., 1922, 61, 219—222).—TIodine is liberated when} Ty 
potassium iodate solution is heated with the addition of a small} tion 
quantity of oxalic acid; the reaction may be obtained with 3mg.} of F 
of oxalic acid and permits of the detection of the latter in the (Bull 
presence of tartaric and malic acids which reduce the iodate much fj ¢.¢ 
more slowly. Oxalic acid and oxalates may be estimated by heating § acid 
their dilute sulphuric acid solution with an excess of standard per | 
iodate solution until all free iodine has been expelled, cooling the (] gr 
mixture, and titrating the excess of iodate with thiosulphate solution f js ¢h 
after the addition of potassium iodide. It is proposed to use 9 ¢ 
sodium oxalate for the standardisation of iodine solutions and of f yith 
silver nitrate solutions; in the latter case, a known quantity of fin ¢ 
the oxalate is treated with a slight excess of silver nitrate solution, } of f 
the mixture diluted to a definite volume, filtered, and the excess f pety. 
of silver titrated in an aliquot portion of the filtrate with thio- 
cyanate solution. W. P.&. A 


Oxidation of Oxalic Acid in the Absence of other Acids. } |77- 
J.O0. Wirt. (J. Physical Chem., 1922, 26, 435—446).—It is shown | amn 
that oxalic acid may be titrated with potassium permanganate § acti 
without the addition of any other acid, the oxalic acid functioning f disti 
both as reducing agent and acid. The end-point is marked by | four 
the appearance of turbidity followed by a slight permanent pre- whic 
cipitate and is affected by the temperature of titration, the con-] py 
centration, and the presence of electrolytes. When a solution of Z 
an oxalate is titrated in the presence of ‘sulphuric acid, the colloid 
precipitating power of the sulphate-ion is effective in the presence 
of a fairly high concentration of the hydrogen-ion, and hence the 
quantity of sulphuric acid required is much greater than the 
theoretical value. J.S. G. T. 


Standard Method for the Estimation of Soap in Wool. }™* 
British RESEARCH ASSOCIATION FOR THE WOOLLEN AND WORSTED b 
Inpusrries (Trans. Text. Inst., 1922, 13, 143—149).—Traces of y 
soap left on a woollen fabric may cause serious disturbances in 


dyeing, and consequently may require estimation. It is shown z 
that extraction at the boiling point with neutral absolute alcohol, re 


in a glass apparatus with ground-in joints, satisfactorily removes i 
the soaps and free fatty acids from the material. J.c.W. |” 
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added Olive Oils and the Villavecchia Reaction. Jzan Prax 
of they (427. Falsif., 1922, 15, 159—161).—It has been shown previously 
e, thep idid., 1921, 14, 270) that certain olive oils, particularly Tunisian, 
whichfgive @ red coloration with Villavecchia’s reagent, similar to that 
luced Pgiven by an olive oil adulterated with sesamé oil. This abnormal 
acid reaction is not obtained if such an oil is shaken with its own volume 
ctionf of 90% alcohol containing 10% of ammonia and the alcohol and 
' § [ammonia then evaporated on a water-bath before applying the 
test. It is now shown that it is as a result of the action of the 
‘se inf ammonia that these abnormal oils no longer give the red coloration 
ALER | with the Villavecchia reagent. W. G. 


when} The Orcinol Reaction with Furfuraldehyde. Applica- 
smallf tion to the Colorimetric Estimation of Small Quantities 
3g. F of Furfuraldehyde. Paut FiLeury and GasrRieL Porkot 
n the§ (Bull. Soc. Chim. Biol., 1922, 4, 252—266).—For the estimation, 
much#j¢.c. of the furfuraldehyde solution and 5 c.c. of a hydrochloric 
ating | acid reagent (d. 1-19 and containing about 60 mg. of ferric chloride 
dard per litre) are added successively to 4 c.c. of an orcinol reagent 
g the f (] gram of orcinol in 1600 c.c. of glacial acetic acid). The mixture 
ution f is then heated for one minute on a water-bath, left for half an hour 
) Use Hat the ordinary temperature, and the blue coloration compared 
id of f with that produced in a standard solution treated simultaneously 
y off'in the same manner. The standard solution contains 0-1 mg. 
tion, f of furfuraldehyde per c.c.; that to be estimated should contain 
nae between 0-01 and 0-30 mg. E. 8. 
10- 
5 A Cause of Error in the Application of the Colour Test 
for Acetone. ANntTONIO TROISE (Ann. Chim. Analyt., 1922, 4, 
ids. | 177—-178).—On testing a sample of urine for acetone by means of 
ownf ammonia and sodium nitroprusside in acetic acid (Lieben’s re- 
nate f action) the characteristic violet colour was obtained, although the 
ning § distillate did not give the reaction. The cause of the colour was 
| by J found to be the presence of istycine (1-8 dihydroxyanthraquinone) 
pre- f which had been taken medicinally. A. R. P. 


ia Differentiation and Estimation of Saponins. L. Kor.Ler 
(Z. Unters. Nahr. Genussm., 1922, 43, 278—287)——The usual 
methods of investigation do not suffice to arrive at the identity 
ofa saponin when it is not available in the pure state. The author 
makes use of the foaming power in addition to the hemolytic 
action of saponins. The ‘foam number”’ is obtained by shaking 
up 10 c.c. of each of a series of solutions of different concentrations 
ol, | 2 test-tubes 16 mm. internal width for fifteen seconds and allowing 
‘gp | them to remain for fifteen minutes. The foam number is given 
of | by the dilution in that tube in which the foam stands 1 cm. high. 
in | Lhe hemolytic index is determined in the usual way, the details 
wn | which are specified. If the hemolytic index is divided by the 
ol, | am number, a quotient is obtained which is independent of the 
ves 4 State of purity of the saponin. This quotient has a characteristic 
value for each of the six different saponins investigated, varying 
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from zero in the case of glycyrrhizin to 10 in the case of Merck 
digitonin. By this means saponins separated from artificial 
lemonades by Brunner’s method (ibid., 1902, 5, 1197; 1908, 165 
165; 1912, 23, 566; 1914, 27, 192) can be readily identified an 
quantitatively estimated by comparing the hemolytic index anj 
foam value obtained with those tabulated for the saponin iy 
question. It would be possible to specify a maximum value fo 
the “ poison/foam”’ quotient which should not be exceeded by§,xj 
the saponins used in food-stuffs. The figure 1-0 or 0-5 is suggested f, 
H. C. R, 


The Defecation of Blood for the Estimation of Carbamide,}’ iu 
Au. Ionzescu (Bul. Soc. Chim. Romania, 1922, 4, 13—17).—The “ my 
defecating agent recommended consists of a saturated aqueous } th 
solution of sodium chloride to which has been added 10% of glacial ey 
acetic acid. To the serum an equal volume of this reagent is 
added and the mixture is heated to boiling and filtered. The}. 
filtrate is made slightly alkaline with sodium hydroxide and the‘ 


d 
carbamide estimated in an aliquot portion by the hypobromite . 
method. W. G. Pred, 


The Testing of Foodstuffs for Vitamins. J.C. Drummon |” 
and A. F. Watson (Analyst, 1922, 47, 235 —246).—Details are given “9 : 
of the method of carrying out physiological tests on rats for the ew 
presence of the three vitamins in foodstuffs. Young healthy rats o . 
of not more than 50 grams body weight are fed on a ration of puri-}?"* 
fied foodstuffs from which all traces of the vitamin to be tested for 
have been removed. These rations are specified for each of the} © 
three vitamins. When the rats have shown no further increment § BEC 
of weight for fourteen days, the substance to be tested is adminis. J 2U™ 
tered in a daily ration of known weight. The method has been Pre’ 
used to show that samples of butter vary very considerably in the f V4" 
amount of vitamin they contain. vefr 

The amount of vitamin-B in milk depends entirely on the food of § ™° 
the cow. The monkey is the best animal for testing for vitamin-C, disc 
but the guinea pig is generally used. Testing is rendered more = 
difficult by the fact that the guinea pig is entirely herbivorous. }'””' 
The potency of the food supplement added is judged from the daily }™ ° 
dose necessary to prevent the onset of, or to cure established,— 17 
scurvy. The antiscorbutic value of milk is dependent on the diet | Cay 
of the animals. Lemon juice possesses a very much higher anti- } 159 
scorbutic potency than lime juice. H.C. R.  fline 


The Necessity of Checking the Quality of Sodium Tung- f the 
state used in the System of Blood Analysis. Orro FoLin {con 
(J. Biol. Chem., 1922, 51, 419—420).—Specimens of sodium tung: f lun 
state which are not alkaline to phenolphthalein contain complex [ ap; 
tungstates. They-may be made suitable for use in the author's [ anc 
system of blood analysis by addition of the requisite —— of F line 
alkali. E. 8. 
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General and Physical Chemistry. 


The Luminescence of Incandescent Solids. KE. L. NicHo.Ls 
and H. L. Howss (Physical Rev., 1922, 19, 300—318).—Certain 
oxides, when heated to temperatures lying within a definite and 


-Bsometimes narrow range, emit radiation in a limited region of the 


spectrum far in excess of the radiation emitted in that region 
by a black body at the same temperature. ‘The effect is ascribed 


‘fio luminescence, and is particularly marked in the case of the 


blue radiation from columbium oxide; the blue glow is also shown 
by the oxides of glucinum, magnesium, calcium, aluminium, silicon, 
and zirconium. Intensity-temperature curves for the red, green, 
and blue radiations from the oxides of samarium, gadolinium, 
gallium, columbium, erbium, cerium, praseodymium, and neo- 
dymium show that all except cerium emit a blue or greenish-blue 
glow, and all but columbium and neodymium have one or two 
red, green, and blue outbursts above 1000°. Luminescence is 
essentially different from temperature radiation, and the effect 
for any oxide is sensitive to slight impurities. It is considered 
that luminescence is probably a phenomenon of instability asso- 
ciated with a chemical change such as oxidation, or with the 
physical disturbances which the oxides undergo as they are heated. 
A. A. E. 


Optics of Disperse Systems. V. I. Lirscuirz and Grore 
Beck (Kolloid Z., 1922, 31, 13—15; cf. A., 1920, ii, 137).—A 


.fnumber of misprints and errors of calculation contained in a 


previous paper (loc. cit.) are corrected. Tables of the recalculated 
values are given and a repetition of the measurements of the 
refractive index of arsenic trisulphide sol has brought the authors’ 
measurements into agreement with those of Wintgen. The 
discrepancy previously found was due to a film of the arsenic 
sulphide separating on the prism. It is also shown that the 
influence of the degree of dispersion on the refraction is very small 
in comparison with the influence of constitution. J.F.S. 


The Mass of the Particles that Emit the Spectrum of 
Carbon Monoxide. M. Durrizeux (Compt. rend., 1922, 175, 
159—161).—On the supposition that the widefiing of the spectral 
lines emitted by a luminous gas is solely due to thermal vibration, 
the limit of the interference fringes which can be obtained with 
these lines is given by the equation N=K /M/T, where K is a 
constant, 7' the absolute temperature, and / the mass of the 
luminous particles on the atomic weight scale. This method was 
applied to an investigation of the origin of the spectra of nitrogen 
and carbon monoxide. The values found for N for the nitrogen 
lines, 3998 and 4200, were 270,000 and 274,000, respectively, whilst 
very concordant results averaging 313,000 were found for four of 
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the carbon monoxide bands, and 260,000 for the fifth band, 4123, 
Adopting on the one hand Lord Rayleigh’s value for K, namely, 
1°37, as an upper limit, and, alternatively, Fabry and Buisson’s, 
1:22, as the lower limit, M for nitrogen becomes 11°6 or 14°5, and 
for carbon monoxide 15°3 or 18°3 for the four bands, and 10°6 o 
13:2 for the fifth band. The conclusion is drawn that the two 
bands of nitrogen are emitted by atomic nitrogen (14), and that 
the four bands 5610, 5198, 4833, and 4509 are due to atomic 
oxygen (16), whilst the fifth band is due to carbon atoms (12), 
the masses of all these atoms falling well within the upper and 
lower limiting values obtained for M. G. F. M. 


The Excitation of the Enhanced Spectra of Sodium and 
Potassium in a Low Voltage Arc. Pavut D. Foors, W. F. 
Meacers, and F. L. Mouuer (Astrophys. J., 1922, 55, 145—161; 
ef. this vol., ii, 4).—It is shown that the quantum theory requires 
that the enhanced spectra of sodium and potassium should be 
excited at comparatively low voltages. The experimental results 
demonstrate that this is the case, and clearly show the three-stage 
development in the spectra of these elements, namely, (1) the 
single pair stage, 2:1 to 5:1 volts for sodium; 1°6 to 4°3 volts for 
potassium; (2) the are spectrum stage, 5:1 to 30 volts for sodium; 
4°3 to 20 volts for potassium; (3) the enhanced spectrum stage, 
above 30 volts for sodium; above 20 volts for potassium. 

A. E. 


The Difference between Series Spectra of Isotopes. P. 
EnRENFEST (Nature, 1922, 109, 745—746; cf. following abstract).— 
A criticism of the use of Bohr’s formula for the change in frequency, 
v, due to the motion of the nucleus, in the case of atoms in which 
several electrons move round the nucleus. The formula v,:v,= 
M,/M,+-m: M,/M,-+-m, where M,, M,, and m are, respectively, 
the masses of the nuclei of the isotopes and of the electron, and 
v, and v, the frequencies of the corresponding lines, cannot be true 
in general in such cases, although it will probably be possible to 
derive a sufficiently approximate formula for the case of the p- 
and d-motions of lithium; this must be very difficult, however, 
for the case of the 1:5S-path. A. A. E. 


The Difference between Series Spectra of Isotopes. N. 
Bour (Nature, 1922, 109, 746; cf. preceding abstract).—It is 
admitted that the effect of the mass of the nucleus on the spectrum 
of an atom contaihing more than one electron is a complex 
problem; not only may the mass effect disappear completely in 
such cases, but also, in the case of the motions actually met with 
in the emission of the series spectra, this effect may be different 
from that calculated for an atom with one electron. It is shown 
that the problem differs essentially from the problem of two bodies 
in celestial mechanics. The discrepancies, observed by Merton, 
in the wave-lengths- of certain lines in the spectra of lead isotopes 
are considered with reference to the mass effect, and to the possi- 
bility of their being due to a slight difference in the field of forck 
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J surrounding the nucleus, arising from the difference in the internal 


nuclear structure of the lead isotopes. A. A. E. 


The Difference between Series Spectra of Isotopes. J. W. 
Nicnotson (Nature, 1922, 110, 37; cf. preceding abstracts).—The 
differences found by McLennan in the spectra of the lithium 
isotopes are three times as great as those calculated by Bohr’s 
formula. This large separation cannot be explained by the quantum 
theory, and it is suggested that the new series may be a combination 
series or a spark series. In an investigation on some of the simpler 
possible orbits in a lithium atom with only two electrons, a specially 
simple class of orbits was found. The principal spark-line of 
lithium has a value very close to 4 6708, the red line shown in the 
ordinary spectrum. The results appear to indicate that when 
there are many electrons in an atom, a ratio roughly of order 1/10 
exists between the orbital radii of the two outer consecutive 
electrons. An immediate consequence is that the Bohr formula 
would never be very far wrong in its use for a rough determination 
of the separation to be looked for in the spectra of ite ee - 

A. A. E. 


The Vacuum-spark Spectra of the Metals. EpNna CarTER 
(Astrophys. J., 1922, 55, 162—164).—Vacuum-spark spectra of 
calcium, magnesium, cadmium, titanium, and iron were obtained, 
the iron spectrum being also photographed on a dyed film from 
4 4000 to 2 6600 A.; the new spectra show no striking new char- 
acteristics. The vacuum-spark spectrum of calcium and mag- 
nesium is practically identical with the spark spectrum in air; 
with cadmium, and particularly with titanium, the arc lines are 
more intense. In the case of iron, the vacuum-spark spectrum is 
more like the arc spectrum than the spark spectrum. In general, 
the vacuum-spark spectra resemble the luminescence spectra pro- 
duced by cathode-ray bombardment in a high vacuum; the con- 
ditions of emission in the two cases are considered to be very 
similar. A. A. E. 


The Limits of Absorption L of the Elements Barium to 
Antimony. Linpsay (Compt. rend., 1922, 175, 150—151).— 
The limits of absorption, LZ, of the elements barium, cesium, 
iodine, tellurium, and antimony were measured by means of a 
vacuum spectrograph, using a prism of calcite, and a 01 mm. 
slit. The current used was between 10 and 50 milliamperes, at 
such a voltage that the second order did not appear in the spectral 
region studied, for example, 8000 volts for antimony. The screens 
consisted of a thin sheet of paper which had been dipped in a 
saturated solution of a suitable compound of the element. The 
following results, expressed in units of 10“ cm., were obtained. 


he L x 


. 
ee eee 2357-7 2199-5 2060-2 
ESS erent nares 2467-8 2307-3 2160-5 
iii oe iakiioe 2712-4 2548-3 2381-9 
ars 2847-0 2683°7 2502-6 
PRUERORF sasscsscc secs 2994°5 2831°0 2632-7 
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A comparison of the values of the Sommerfeld doublet (expressed , 


as 1/d) for the limits of absorption (Z,—JZ,) and the two linegior™ 


B,;—«, measured by Hjalmar shows a very satisfactory agreement. 
F. M. 


The Variations of the Spectrum of the Mercury Arc with 
the Conditions of Emission. Sr. Procorirt (Compt. rend, 


1922, 175, 217—-219).—If the arc is produced in a vacuum with a i 


current of 14—15 volts and 1°9 amperes, the spectrum contains 
more lines towards the extremity of the ultra-violet than if a mor 
powerful current (65 volts, 3°5 amperes) is used with a correspond. 
ingly increased vapour density. Under both conditions of current, 
the cathodic spectrum is richer in lines than the anodic, and with 
the higher voltage the cathodic lines become diffuse, sometimes 


so much so as to form a continuous spectrum. If the arc is struck]. 


in air, under water, or especially in coal gas, the lines of the two 
secondary series are weakened and widened compared with the 
lines of the vacuum arc, this being the more pronounced the higher 


the position of the line in the series. The line 2537 appears strongly. 


inverted in the three media, and a number of lines are strengthened, 
notably 3984, 2857, 2848, and 2224. The author considers that 
the widening of the lines is related to the Stark effect and explain- 
able by the assumption of an intermolecular electric field; whilst 
the weakening or disappearance of certain lines when the arc is 
struck in air, water, etc., may be explained by Bohr’s re a 

G. F. M. 


Pine Structure of Réntgen Spectra. ApoitF SMEKAL 
(Sitzungsber. Akad. Wiss. Wien, 1921, 130, 25—30; from Chem. 
Zenir., 1922, i, 240; cf. A., 1921, ii, 292, 615).—The scheme for the 
L series can only be tested for tungsten since in this case alone 
are sufficient experimental data available. There are five M 
layers and at least five N layers. G. W. R. 


The Absorption Spectrum of Potassium Permanganate. 
A. Hacensacu and R. Percy (Helv. Chim. Acta, 1922, 5, 454— 
468).—Spectrophotometric measurements were made of the absorp- 
tion of aqueous potassium permanganate solutions at twelve 
dilutions from 2° to 2%? mol. per litre at sixty-one points in the 
visible spectrum between wave-lengths 438 and 701 py. From 
the results, curves were plotted in which the percentage absorption 
was plotted against the wave-length at each dilution, and from the 
curves obtained the positions of the absorption bands were deduced. 


New figures are given for the wave-lengths of the eight known]> 


bands, differing slightly in some instances from those given by 
Formanek. The new figures are 4388, 4537, 4695, 4866, 5050, 
5249, 5461, 5695. These bands are related in such a manner 
that there is a constant difference between the oscillation frequencies 
of successive members of the group. This law has not previously 
been observed to hold for an inorganic substance. The broad 
band which Formanek ascribed to the wave-length 6370 has been 
resolved into four bands at 5949, 6264, 6528, 6862. These then 
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Tess , , , . 
) ta form a continuous series with the other eight bands. The Beer- 


ment, {Lambert law was found to hold within the limits of 5%. HE. H.R. 


. M. | Structure of the Second Cyanogen Band. Junz6 Oxvuso (Sci. 
with Rep. Tohoku Imp. Univ., 1922, 11, 55—86).—The second cyanogen 
a band radiated by the ordinary carbon arc in air was examined under 
with ; higher dispersion and resolving power than that used by previous 
shell investigators. The wave-length of all lines lying between the 
, wees frst head at 2 4216 A. and a 3900 A. (about 1555 in all) were 
pond. measured and calculated in international units. This band contains 
rent, § 282Y doublet lines with close components, some of which have 
| withy bee? previously described as singlets. ‘Three remarkable series 
times VTC traced, one triplet series beginning from the first head and 
struck §'"° closed doublet series beginning from the second head. The 
e two tensity distribution in these series is described. The wave- 
h the lngth of the heads of cyanogen bands were measured and some 
Ligher simple relations are shown to exist between the differences in the 
ongly ratios of the wave numbers of the heads ; for example, the differences 

in the ratios for successive heads are generally in an arithmetical 


7 progression. =. 
glain.§ Absorption Spectra of Triphenylmethane Colouring 


vhilst{Matters. Emimio Aprnotri (Atti R. Accad. Lincei, 1922, [v], 
ire is§34, i, 461—464).—The author has shown (Rend. Accad. Sci. Fis. 
Mat. Napoli, 1921, [iii], 27) that triphenylmethane colouring 
M. [matters, when dissolved in water, alcohol, ether, benzene, glycerol, 
toluene, or xylene, exhibit absorption curves of similar types 
EKAL} with maxima which undergo gradual displacement as the molecular 
hem.4 veight of the solvent increases. Solutions of 19 of these colouring 
r thef matters in water and in methyl, ethyl, isobutyl, and amyl alcohols 
lone f have now been examined spectroscopically by the diffusion method 
> M (A., 1920, ii, 720), the positions of the mid-points of the two absorp- 
R. [tion bands being tabulated. With the alcoholic solutions the 
velocity of diffusion is greater than with those in other solvents, 
54§this velocity diminishing as the molecular weight of the alcohol 
increases. The diffusion of some of the compounds examined is 
characterised by two distinct phases: the first consists in a rapid 
propagation of the coloration with a very low gradient of the 
concentration, the spectrum showing only one of the characteristic 
bands which assumes constant breadth; the original surface of 
separation remains and gives rise to a second, slower diffusion, 
as a result of which the absorption curve characteristic of this 
group of compounds becomes complete. That this phenomenon 
of double diffusion appears to be due to two different atomic 
)50, | groupings is supported by other evidence to be published later. 

‘| The gradual displacement of the maxima of the absorption 
curves as the molecular mass of the alcoholic solvent increases is 
observed with all the compounds examined with the exception of 
uranine and rhodamine-B. <- oe 


eenf The Calculation of the Colour of the Azo-dyes and Related 
henf Coloured Substances. James Morr (T., 1922, 121, 1555— 
1562). 
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Absorption Spectra of Benzeneazophenol and its Deriy. 
atives. AtpHEus W. Smiru and C. E. Boorp (J. Amer. Chem, 
Soc., 1922, 44, 1449—1455).—The absorption spectra of benzene. 
azophenol and each of the three isomeric tolueneazophenols, chloro. 
benzeneazophenols, and nitrobenzeneazophenols have been measured 
in alcohol and in alcohol containing sodium hydroxide. The 
measurements were made by the visual method and in all case 


continuous absorption curves were obtained. It is shown that the 


substitution products absorb light more strongly in the visible 
region than does benzeneazophenol, and the alkali salts more 


strongly than the free dyes. The order of absorption for the]: 


isomerides in the dilutions examined is para>meta> ortho, except 
in the case of the nitro-derivatives, when it becomes para>ortho> 
meta. The deviation of the latter derivatives may be due to a 
difference in structure. The changes in absorption brought about 
by substitution are discussed briefly in the light of McCleland’s 
mutual induction theory of absorption of light. J. F.S. 


Disturbance of the Power of Fluorescing of Fluorescent 
Solutions by Light, and the Photochemical Equivalent Law. 
PETER PrinesHEIM (Z. Physik, 1922, 10, 176—184).—The change 
in the intensity of the fluorescence of fluorescein, eosin, and other 


substances in aqueous, alcohol, glycerol, and amy] alcohol solutions, } j 


when submitted to an intense beam of light, has been investigated. 
It is shown that the disturbance of the power of fluorescence, dis- 
covered by Perrin (A., 1918, ii, 418; 1919, ii, 177) and investigated 
by Wood (Proc. Roy. Soc., 1921, [A], 99, 362; this vol., ii, 334) 
is due to the concentration of the acting light, a result also obtained 
by Wood. Of two solutions of equal concentration, that with the 
weaker fluorescence is changed more rapidly than the other, and 
of two solutions with the same intensity of fluorescence and with 
identical absorption and fluorescence spectra, the one may be 
changed more rapidly than the other and thereby a different pro- 
duct produced. The fluorescence spectrum of a newly-formed 
substance is displaced in the same sense as the absorption spectrum 
of this substance. The intensity of fluorescence is not markedly 
changed at low temperatures, but the chemical reaction is prac- 
tically inhibited. For these reasons, the hypothesis of Perrin 
(loc. cit.), according to which fluorescence is an attendant pheno- 
menon of chemical change, cannot be maintained. On the other 
hand, there is the second possibility, that either fluorescence or 
chemical change is of importance for the validity of the photo- 
chemical equivalent law. J. F.S. 


The Influence of Constitution on the Rotatory Power oi 
Optically Active Substances. XV. A New Constant for 
Calculating the Curve of Rotation-dispersion. H. Ruz 
(Annalen, 1922, 428, 188—198).—In place of the customary magni- 
tudes A« and A,”, it-is now proposed to use Aa and Ap, and, in par- 
ticular, their product, \« . Ask, which is termed the “ Rotation- 
Dispersion Product,” and is signified by the letters “‘P.R.D.” It 
is shown (by reference to camphor derivatives) that the P.R.D’s 
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exhibit a fair degree of constancy for a series of substances of the 
same “ optical type.” ee 


Molecular Zlotropy in Liquids. C. V. Raman (Nature, 
1922, 140, 11).—In experiments with many liquids on the mole- 
cular scattering of light, the scattered beam in a direction trans- 
verse to the primary rays shows a large admixture with unpolarised 
light. It is therefore suggested that the polarised and unpolarised 
parts of molecularly scattered light may arise in two distinct ways, 
the former being a mass effect, and the latter a molecular effect. 
Passing from the condition of vapour to that of liquid considerably 
increases the ratio of unpolarised to polarised light, as has been 
experimentally shown in the cases of ethyl ether, benzene, and 
chloroform; such increase would naturally be in proportion to 
the number of molecules per unit volume. Moreover, when a 
substance is in the state of vapour under small pressures, both the 
positions and orientations of its molecules are absolutely at random, 
and assuming the molecules to be zlotropic, the degree of imper- 
fection of polarisation of the light scattered by it may be calcul- 
ated; in the liquid state, however, the packing of the molecules is 
so close that their ordering in space is no longer at random, but 
the orientations may still be considered to be arbitrary. Viewed 
in this way, the same results are obtained. A. A. E. 


The Rotatory Power of Crystals and Molecular Rotatory 
Power. Louis LonecuamBon (Compt. rend., 1922, 175, 174— 
177).—A comparison of the crystalline rotatory power with the 
molecular rotatory power expressed as [«]d/100, where [«] is the 
specific molecular rotation, and d the density of the crystal, showed 
with the substances examined, including camphor, sucrose, rubi- 
dium, and ammonium tartrates, and ammonium molybdomalate, 
no definite constant relationship. On the other hand, the rotatory 
dispersions, that is to say, the ratio of the rotations for two given 
spectral lines, exhibited practically constant values, in spite of 
great variations in the rotatory power in passing from the liquid 
to the crystalline state. In the case of camphor, remarkably con- 
stant values were obtained for the rotatory dispersion in solution in 
ethyl ether, and in hexane, and in the liquid, gaseous, and crystalline 
states. If it is admitted with Traube and Landolt that there is a 
structural rotatory power in crystals superimposed on a molecular 
rotatory power, the former must therefore present the same rotatory 
dispersion as the latter, which, a priori, does not seem reasonable. 
The only alternative to this is that there is no structural rotatory 
power, and the rotatory power of the crystal is therefore the mole- 
cular rotatory power in a determined direction, it being established 
that the rotation is variable with the direction of observation. 
The rotatory dispersion, however, is in all cases independent of 
the direction of observation. G. F. M. 


A Case of Total Anomalous Rotation-Dispersion. H. Rupr 
and H. Scumip (Helv. Chim. Acta, 1922, 5, 437—443).—Tschugaev 
and Glinin (A., 1912, ii, 1020) consider that the cause of anomalous 
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rotation-dispersion is to be found in the influence of the optical 
superposition of several asymmetric carbon atoms on an absorption 
band in the ultra-violet. The authors dispute this hypothesis, and 
suggest that the phenomenon is due to the disturbing influence of 
unsaturated residues on the asymmetric carbon atom. In agree. 
ment with this view, they find that triphenylmethyl-«-amino. 
camphor exhibits total anomalous rotation-dispersion in benzene 
and in acetone solution, whilst the condensation product of «-amino. 
camphor with hydroxymethylenecamphor is normal. 
a-T'riphenylmethylaminocamphor is prepared by condensing tri- 
phenyichloromethane with «-aminocamphor, m. p. 153—154° 
[a]o —1°34°, [a]p —1°68°, [a]ag —1°68 (A=546'3), []- —2°18° in 
benzene. 
Methylenecamphor-«-aminocamphor, 


CH:NH:-CH—C- 
CH -, CgHy,, 


forms white to pale yellow leaflets, m. p. 228—230° (decomp.); 
[a]o +90°51°, [a], +121°8°, [a]a, +151°7°, [a]p +211°4° in benzene. 
E. H. R. 


Coagulation of Colloids by Sunlight. P. B. Ganauty and 
N. R. Duar (Kolloid Z., 1922, 31, 16—19).—The action of sunlight 
on colloidal gold, silver, platinum, copper, sulphur, selenium, a 
number of colloidal sulphides, hydroxides, and complex colloidal 
solutions, both pure and in the presence of protecting colloids, has 
been investigated. In most cases, it is shown that sunlight in- 
creases the rate of coagulation. In the case of the metallic sulphides, 
the sensitiveness toward sunlight follows the order: arsenic, cad- 
mium, mercury, and antimony sulphide, whilst in the presence of 
gelatin as protecting colloid the order is: nickel, platinum, zinc, 
gold, iron, cobalt, and silver sulphide. In the case of a manganese 
dioxide sol containing 0°3 gram of manganese dioxide per litre, 
sunlight has the same coagulating action as 2°5 c.c. of a 2N-solution 
of copper sulphate acting on 25 c.c. of the sol. Colloidal solutions 
of stannous, bismuth, lead, manganese, and ferrous sulphides, when 
acted on by sunlight in the presence of air, are oxidised with the 
formation of colloidal sulphur, which on further action of light is 
coagulated, J.F.S. 


Decomposition of Iodoform in Solutions by Means of 
Radiant Energy. [E. H. Butter (Chem. News, 1922, 125, 38— 
39).—Iodoform in benzene or carbon tetrachloride solutions is 
decomposed by light, but in alcoholic solution there is no decom- 
position. J. F.S. 


Thermotropy. Jost RopriaguEz Movureto (Anal. Fis. Quim., 
1922, 20, 139—145).—Some experiments are recorded on the effect 
of heat on the phototropy of certain sulphides. Phototropy is 
diminished by low temperatures and increases with rise of tem- 
perature up to a maximum, after which it diminishes. Photo- 
tropy may, under certain conditions, be induced by simple heating 
in the absence of light. G. W. R. 
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Conductivity of the Latent Image. A. G. RaBinovicu 
(J. Physical Chem., 1922, 26, 577—590).—With the object of 
furnishing evidence as to the nature of the undeveloped photo- 
graphic image, the author has determined the electrical resistance 
of celluloid photographic films and silver bromide gelatin emulsions 
both before and after illumination. The results show that the 
resistance undergoes no change measurable by the most sensitive 
methods, and consequently this method throws no light on the 
nature of the latent image. The electrical conductivity of a dry 
g tri. film 5x10 mm. at 18—20° is of the order 10™/ohm cm. and the 
-154° | temperature coefficient about 10% per degree, whilst the specific 
3° inf conductivity of a silver bromide gelatin emulsion at 22° is 80x 


10¢ohm™ and the temperature coefficient 3° per degree. 
J. F.S. 
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Absorption and Dispersion of Radiation. Fritz WEIGERT 
np): (Z. physikal. Chem., 1922, 44, 414—444).—A theoretical paper in 
P);} which the absorption and dispersion of radiation are considered in 
the light of modern work. The experimental results of the effects 
of linearly polarised light on the different photo-sensitive systems 
-and§ and the adaptation of the system to the colour of the exciting 
light § radiation are mainly considered. It is shown that for these effects 
m, af not a single molecule, but always a whole system of numerous 
oidalf unordered and closely-packed molecules of different types, is 
, hasf responsible. The actual process of adsorption, which is closely 
t in-§ connected with the adaptation, can only occur through the simul- 
ides, { taneous action of different molecules or molecular groupings. The 
cad-§ combination of the individual parts of such a closely packed aggre- 
e of f gate occurs through electrons in an internal photo-electric effect, in 
zinc, § which an electron from a molecule is projected in the direction of 
nese § the radiation with an energy given by the relationship 1/2mv?=hv, 
itre, | and taken up by an electron receiver. The frequency and direction 
tion of the absorbed radiation is determined by the distance between 
ions§ the two molecules and their relative orientation; since almost 
hen f all combinations are possible, the adaptation to the colour and 
the § direction of the radiation is practically unlimited. The absorption 
t is{ spectrum varies with the spatial arrangement and the relative 
3. | proportion of the electron emitter and receiver, in the sense that the 
: bands are displaced toward the red when the proportion of receivers 
3 OF is greater than that of emitters, and toward the blue when the 
oe proportion is the reverse. It is possible by spectrometric measure- 
> S87 ments to differentiate the two constituents. The inconstancy of 
9m i the absorption of the chief coloured substances, the finely divided 
» [disperse systems, organic dyes, and inorganic complex compounds 
m., 4 can be shown in the case of the photo-chlorides, cyanin collodion 
ect | layers, and the blue copper-ammonia complexes respectively. In 
- ig | all these cases, Beer’s law does not hold, and the reason for this is 
m- § to be found in the method of action of the electron emitters and 
to- | teceivers, so that here a perfectly general phenomenon is to be 
ing} found. The emitters expel their electrons with an energy hv 
when they encounter a radiation of frequency v in a perfectly 
22* 
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definite phase, which probably is the maximum of the magnetic 
displacement. The electron then probably takes a cometary path, 
and if, at the limit of its path, it meets an electron receiver it stay; 
there, and the system now richer by one energy quantum take 
from the radiation the amount of energy still failing. In the 
more likely case where the electron does not meet with a receiver, 
it returns to the emitting molecule and thereby emits an impulse 
wave of the frequency v. This impulse is, however, emitted with a 
certain delay, which is equal to the time of flight of the electron, 
During the passage of radiation through a material system, a dimi- 
nution of the light velocity is recorded which is greater the greater 
the frequency, for the electron has a longer path and the time 
of flight is longer. Here is to be found a meaning for normal 
dispersion. When the time of flight is exactly a half period of the 
radiation, the emitted impulse destroys the exciting radiation 
entirely by interference. If this corresponds with the characteristic 
frequency of the substance, then the radiation does not pass through 
the medium, and a zero velocity of light and an infinitely large 
index of refraction are observed. When the time of flight is only 
a little larger than the half period, then it appears as though the 
emitted wave commences before the exciting radiation disappears. 
Here there is an apparent increase in the velocity of light and 
abnormal dispersion. This repeats itself when the time of flight t, 
is equal to an odd multiple of the half period which is expressed 
by the formula ty=(n—1/2)1/v. The abnormal dispersion of spectrum 
lines is probably explained by this formula, when for 7 the natural 
series of numbers is ‘inserted. J. FS. 


Determination of the Velocity of the «-Rays of Polonium. 
(Mute) IrtNE Curie (Compt. rend., 1922, 175, 220—222).—The 
velocity of emission of the «-rays of polonium was determined by 
the magnetic deviation method, the distance between the im- 
pressions produced by the «-rays on a photographic plate in the 
presence and in the absence of the magnetic field being measured 
with great precision by means of the instrument used for spectro- 
graphic measurements, from which it was calculated that the 
velocity of the rays is 1593 10® cm. per second, and the ratio of 
the emission velocities of the «-rays of polonium compared with 
those of radium-C is accordingly 0°829. This is in close agreement 
with the value 0°826 given for the ratio of the cube roots of the 
penetrating power of the «-rays of these two elements. 

G. F. M. 


a-Particles as Detonators. G. H. Hrnprrson (Nature, 
1922, 109, 749).—If it is considered that when an «-particle passes 
through matter, the matter in its proximity is momentarily raised 
to a high temperature, the detonation of certain unstable substances 
would be expected to take place on exposure to the action of these 
particles. Air-dried nitrogen iodide is detonated in this way. 
The detonation is not caused by the first «-particle which happens 
to strike the substance, but appears to be a probability oe 
, A. A. E. 
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Multiple Valency in the Ionisation by «-Rays. T. R. 
Wrxins (Physical Rev., 1922, 19, 210—220; cf. Millikan, Gotts- 
chalk, and Kelly, ibid., 1920, 15, 157; Proc. Nat. Acad. Sci., 1919, 
5, 591).—Slight modifications were introduced into Millikan’s oil- 
drop method for determination of the valency of individual ions, 
polonium being used instead of radium bromide as a source of 
a-rays. In air, not more than 3% of the positive ions could have 
been doubly charged; the number was probably considerably 
smaller. In helium, a determination was made of the variation 
of the number of “ doubles ” with the range; the maximum pro- 
portion was found to be about 10% for the range of maximum 
ionising power. The corresponding figure for hydrogen was 0°5%.: 
The relative stopping power for «-rays of air and helium was found 
to be about 3°8, a result which is in agreement with the Bragg- 
Kleeman law. A. A. E. 


Theory of Réntgen Spectra. II. Apoir SmeKat (Sitzungsber. 
Akad. Wiss. Wien, 1920, 129, 635—660; from Chem. Zentr., 1922, 
i, 240).—The error introduced by the use of the Loschmidt number 
in the standard value for the lattice constant of sodium chloride 
isconsidered. Attention is also directed to a theoretical La arrange- 
ment which takes account of the relativity correction. The hypo- 
thesis used in the proof of the electron ring theory may be reduced 
to Bohr’s frequency hypothesis. The presence of three electrons 
in the K ring follows qualitatively from the assumption of a spacial 
arrangement of electrons in the sheath. The determination of the 
quantum conditions of the Z and JM electrons permits the number 


of L and M absorption edges to be obtained. G. W. R. 


Réntgen Spectra and Chemical Valency. GrecoR WENTZEL 
(Naturwissenschaften, 1922, 10, 464—468).—A discussion of the 
dependence of the K absorption limits of chlorine and phosphorus 
on the valency as observed by Lindh (Compt. rend., 1921, 172, 
1175) and Bergengren (A., 1920, ii, 654). It is probable that the 
properties of the K limits of titanium, vanadium, and chromium 
reported by Fricke (A., 1921, ii, 6) are due in so far as this structure 
extends to the weaker part to the presence of ions of different 
valency. The structure of the K-8 line of the light elements is 
explained similarly (cf. Hjalmar, A., 1920, ii, 655; 1921, ii, 145, 
292). CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


Radium Synthesis of Carbon Compounds from Air. 
F, Harrison Giew (Nature, 1922, 109, 714).—Quartz or glass 
fibres, supported immediately above an uncovered radioactive 
surface, the whole being enclosed in a box in a dark room, become 
covered in a few days with a white, viscid liquid, tending to form 
droplets. Prolonged exposure causes increase in size of the drop- 
lets, coloration to dark brown, and a tendency to solidify with 
uregular contraction. The gaseous emanation of radium seems 
to be necessary, since deposits cannot be obtained by using «-, 
8-, or y-rays, either separately or in combination. A chemical 


examination of the products has not yet been made. A. A. E, 
22*—2 
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An Attempt to Influence the Rate of Radioactive Dis.pWel! 
integration by Use of Penetrating Radiation. G. HxvzsyfA., | 
(Nature, 1922, 110, 216; cf. Ellis, this vol., ii, 339).—It is assumed 
that the emission of y-rays from the nucleus of the atom precede 
the disintegration process. If, therefore, the nucleus could bet 
induced to take up a y-ray impulse supplied by an exterior source, 
it would mean a change in its stability, and so most probably a 
change in the rate of its disintegration. Experiments with uranium 
in radioactive equilibrium with uranium-X, and with radium.) | 
in equilibrium with radium-Z, failed to show a change in {-radiation§ on t 
greater than 0-1% and 0-2%, respectively. A. A. E. f[gase 


Measurement of the Resonance, Radiation, and Ionisation It i 
Potentials of Several Gases and Vapours. PavuL Epwanpf pa 
Bovucusr (Physical Rev., 1922, 19, 189—209; cf. Mohler and Foote, atio 
A., 1920, ii, 464)—A modification of Compton’s variable-area negi 
electrode was employed. The resonance potentials were obtained Rut 
from the difference in voltage between successive peaks of the} om 
resonance curves; the ionisation potentials from the Lenard 
current-voltage curves corrected as to zero by the resonance 
curves ; the relative importance of radiation and ionisation at various} = | 
voltages from the ratio of the Lenard currents obtained with the} 4® 
plate to the corresponding currents obtained with the gauze elec. 
trode having only one-fourth the area. The critical resonance "© 
potentials, potentials at which radiation is predominant, and P° 
ionisation potentials, in volts, accurate to about --0-1 volt except * 
in the case of toluene, are as follows: hydrogen, 10-1, 10-1—13-6, per 
13-6, and 15-6; nitrogen, 8-4, 8-4—15-8, 15:8; oxygen, 8-0, none, f°" 
14:0; ethyl ether, 6-6, 8-1—10-1, 13-6; benzene, 6-0, none, 9-6;— ™ 


toluene, 6-2--0-2, none, 8-5--0-5; xylene, 6-5, none, 10-0; chloro- The 
form, 6-5, none, 11-5. A. A. E. = 
or 


The Effect of Oxygen and Hydrogen on the Emission off da; 
Electrons from Hot Platinum. Lavurice L. Lockrow (Physical the 
Rev., 1922, 19, 97—113).—By using a tube with a platinum [ twi 
cylinder surrounding a V-shaped filament, it was found that the fas | 
effect of oxygen and air was slightly to decrease the emission, the f apy 
observations of Richardson, Wilson, and others being thereby 
confirmed. ‘The effect is, however, temporary and is not due to r 
the formation of heavy ions, neither is there evidence of the form- R 
ation of an oxide of platinum. Pure hydrogen probably has no? 


effect on the emission from pure platinum, the observed effects, = 
although considerable, being ascribed to impurities. Richardson’s the 


constants for pure platinum were found to be: A=9900; b=52000, 
whence the thermionic work function for platinum is 4:46 volts. | *P° 
These values are lower than those obtained by other methods, 
and are subject to errors inherent in the resistance method of f 
measuring temperatures. A. A. E. a 


Behaviour of Free Electrons toward Gas Molecules. | me 
H. B. Wauuin (Physical Rev., 1922, 19, 173—186).—To account } (at 
for the appearance of abnormal negative mobilities at low pressures, } (at 
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Wellisch (Amer. J. Sci., 1915, [iv], 39, 583; 1917, [iv], 44, 1; 
A., 1917, ii, 352) assumes that in order to form an ion an electron 
must have more than a certain amount of energy, whilst Thomson 
Phil. Mag., 1915, [vi], 30, 321) considers that it must have made, 
on the average, » impacts. The author finds that when the energy 
of the electrons is increased the number of ions is not increased ; 
hence Thomson’s theory is preferred. The Thomson constant n 
was determined for carbon monoxide, ammonia, ethylene, acetylene, 
ethane, ethyl chloride, and chlorine. The results, which depend 
on the values assumed for the mobility of the electron in the various 
gases, indicate a progressive decrease in the value of n in the above 
order from about 108 for carbon monoxide to 10° or less for chlorine. 
It is concluded that electronegative gases attach electrons more 
readily than do electropositive gases, and that the degree of satur- 
ation of hydrocarbons has but little effect. The mobility of 
negative ions in chlorine, ethane, and ethylene was found by 
Rutherford’s method to be, respectively, 0-73, 1:30, and 0-91 
em./sec./volt/em. at atmospheric pressure. A. A. E. 


Piezo-electricity of Potassium Sodium Tartrate Crystals. 
E. Kizpurn Scort (7'rans. Faraday Soc., 1922, 17, 748—752).— 
An account of the piezo-electric properties of Rochelle salt crystals, 
based on the recent work of A. McLean Nicolson. Suitable crystals 
are best prepared by the hurried cooling of a saturated solution of 
potassium sodium tartrate, in which a temperature gradient is 
established and seed crystals are immersed. Piezo-electric pro- 
perties are best developed in crystals having one side slightly 
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concave and the other convex, and in which the “ hour-glass ” 
marking is developed. An average-sized crystal weighs 100 grams. 
The piezo-electric effect is very pronounced when the crystal is 
dried in 90% alcohol for twenty-four hours, then in 100% alcohol 
for about four hours, and afterwards baked at 40° for several 
days. In the case of crystals showing the “ hour-glass ” structure, 
the piezo-electric effect is best developed by the application of a 
twisting couple about the principal axis of the crystal. Potentials 
as high as 500 volts can be developed, and the crystals are readily 
applicable to the reproduction and transmission of sounds. 

J. 8. G. T. 


The Electrodeless Discharge in certain Vapours. J. K. 
Ropertson (Physical Rev., 1922, 19, 470—477; cf. A., 1921, ii, 
668).—The effect of the discharge, which was produced by electro- 
magnetic induction, varied with the vapour pressure and with 
the H.M.F. Potassium at 250—300° gave a bright ring with a 
spectrum including seven or more members of each subordinate 
series. Sodium above 300° gave a bright yellow discharge showing 
the D-lines, four members of the diffuse series, and three members 
of the sharp series. Lithium up to 500° gave only a feeble dis- 
charge due to impurities. Kowalski’s observations in the case of 
mercury were confirmed and extended. A white ring discharge 
(at 70—110°), at first dazzling, became fainter and was followed 
(at 110—115°) by a green glow of which the spectrum showed 
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a few lines superimposed on a continuous band extending from the 
violet to the yellow. The glow may be associated with poly. 
atomic molecules formed at the higher vapour pressures. Iodine 
at —5° to +5° gave a pale yellow ring showing a band spectrum, 
changing with increase in the spark gap to a green, pink-bordere( 
ring with a line spectrum. The change may be due to dissociation 
of molecules into atoms. It is suggested that the method may be 
applied to the investigation of isotopy. A. A. E, 


Construction of Platinum Film Electrodes and their 
Method of Use. A. Erert (Z. angew. Chem., 1922, 35, 445~ 
446).—The method of preparing durable electrodes from burnt-in 
layers of platinum is described. A thin piece of platinum wire is 
sealed into the end of a glass tube and while the glass is still soft 
pushed inward, so that a deep depression is produced. This is 
allowed to cool and then coated with one of the numerous platinising 
liquids in such a way that both the outside walls of the tube and 
the walls of the depression are thickly coated. The tube is then 
heated, at first cautiously and then to the softening point. In 
this way, a layer of platinum is burnt into the glass and is in good 
contact with the platinum wire. A drop of mercury inside the 
tube makes contact with the rest of the apparatus. Measurements 
are given to show the durability and permanence of such electrodes, 


J. F.S. 


Construction of Platinum Film Electrodes and their 
Method of Use. A. Erertr (Z. angew. Chem., 1922, 35, 452— 
455).—Examples are given of the application of the film electrodes 
described in the preceding abstract. Only in the case of film 
electrodes used in the electro-analysis of metals do the films 
require periodical renewal. A simplified method of electrometric 
titration of solutions of salts of weak acids is described. 

J. 8. G. T. 


Sodium Amalgam Electrode for the Determination of 
Sodium Ion [Concentration]. Brnsamin 8. NEUHAUSEN (J. 
Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 1411—1416).—The trustworthiness of a 
sodium amalgam electrode for the measurement of the concentration 
of sodium ions has been investigated by measuring cells of the type 
NaHg|NaCl(c)||sat. KCl||sat. KCl,Hg,Cl,|Hg at 25°. Further measure- 
ments have also been made with sodium chloride containing various 
amounts of potassium, ammonium, calcium, and zinc chlorides. The 
electrode was made up in a vessel similar to that employed by 
Lewis and Kraus (A., 1910, ii, 1027), except that at the bottom 
of the vessel there was a tap for draining off the amalgam which 
had dropped from the electrode. An amalgam containing about 
0-16% of sodium was used and measurements were made against 
the normal electrode. ‘The following values were obtained for the 
concentrations of sodium chloride stated: 0-20N, 2-1483 volt; 
0-10N, 2-1650 (2-1649); 0-02N, 2-2035 (2-2042); 0-O1N, 2-2198 
(2:2213); the values in brackets are the H.M.F. values calculated 
from the value obtained for the 0-20N-solution. Further readings 
were made in each case at five-minute intervals to see how rapidly 
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the electrode lost its sodium, and then a new surface was produced 
and a further reading made. The following figures show the type 
of change: 0:2N-sodium chloride, voltage at start, 21482; after 
five minute intervals, 2-1482, 2-1480, 2-1476, 2-1470, 2-1460; new 
surface, 2°1483. Long series of measurements are recorded for 
solutions containing the salts mentioned above, gelatin, serum, 
and proteins and no difficulties were observed in the work. 


J. F. S. 


Modification of the Clark Hydrogen Electrode Vessel to 
rmit Accurate Temperature Control. GLENN E. CULLEN 
(J. Biol. Chem., 1922, 52, 521—524).—The Clark electrode vessel 
(A., 1916, ii, 75) is provided with an additional opening by means 


i of which a thermometer may be inserted in the solution. EE. S. 


Electrolysis of Aqueous Solutions of Alkali Nitrites with 
a Lead Anode, and an Electrometric Determination of the 
Constitution of the Complex Ion formed. F. H. JEFFERY 
(Trans. Faraday Soc., 1922, 17, 709—718).—In continuation of 
previous work on the electrolysis of aqueous sodium nitrite solu- 
tions employing a silver or copper anode (A., 1920, ii, 662; 1921, 
ii, 374), the author has investigated the phenomena occurring when 


[a pure lead anode is employed in such electrolysis. A cathode 


of smooth platinum was used. The strength of the anolyte solu- 
tion varied from 6-9 grams to 27-6 grams of sodium nitrite 
per 100 grams of water. The temperature was maintained at 
17—18°, and the anode area was 100 sq.cm. The current ranged 
from 0-099 to 0-77 ampere. Lead was in no case deposited on the 
cathode, but was dissolved at the anode, forming a complex ion 
which gave a bright orange colour to the anolyte. For small 
concentrations of lead in alkali nitrite solutions, probably the 
only plumbo-nitrite complex formed is [Pb(NO,),]’’. Crystals of 
Pb(NO,),,H,O are in equilibrium with solutions obtained from 
anolytes of certain concentrations. Solid solutions derived from 
aqueous solutions containing potassium-, nitrate-, and nitrite-ions 
and the plumbo-nitrite complex are orange-coloured, but more red 
than the orange of lead nitrite. It is suggested that the complex 
exists as a definite atomic group in such crystals. J. 8. G. T. 


Electrolysis of Sodium Silicate Solutions. JAmEs 
FREDERICK SPENCER and KATHLEEN Provup (Kolloid Z., 1922, 31, 
36—37).—Orthosilicic acid may be prepared by the electrolysis 
of a 50% solution of sodium silicate in a divided cell, using a heavy 
anode current density. The cathode employed was a platinum 
dish 7-5 cm. in diameter, and this contained a small porous pot 
which held the anode, a coil of platinum wire of 1-80 cm.? surface. 
A current of 9 amperes was used, and this fell rapidly until no 
current passed, due to the formation of an insulating layer of 
orthosilicic acid on the anode. On bending the wire, the deposit 
fell away and the current again passed. The product is glass-like 


in appearance, entirely insoluble in water, and stable in the air. 
J. F.S. 


SD 
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The Electrochemistry of Non-aqueous Solutions. | 
Measurement of Current-density and Potential Differenc, 
in the Electrolysis of Metallic Salts in Pyridine. Roszn 
Mixxer (Monatsh., 1922, 43, 67—74).—A form of electrolytic cell 
suitable for these measurements is described, and the preparation 
of an appropriate standard electrode investigated. The element 
Ag/0-1N-AgNO, in pyridine has a potential (measured with refer. 
ence to the calomel electrode) of +0-28 volt (H=0), and the 
element Ag/0-1N-AgNO, in pyridine/NH,NO, saturated solution in 
pyridine, has +0-26 volt (H=0). C. K. I. 


The Electrochemistry of Non-aqueous Solutions. II. 
Decomposition Potential and Electrode Potentials in the 
Electrolysis of Pyridine Solutions of Silver Nitrate, and the 
Potential of Silver in these Solutions. Rogprert MULuer and 
Atois DuscueK (Monatsh., 1922, 43, 75—80; cf. preceding 
abstract)—The decomposition potentials are: 0-1N-AgNO,, 2:15 
volts; N-AgNO,, 2-05 volts; saturated-AgNO,, 1-95 volts. 
The silver potentials (invariant with current density) are: Ag/0-1N. 
AgNO,, +0-24 volt; Ag/N-AgNO,, +0-33 volt; Ag/saturated 
AgNO,, +0-33 volt referred to the hydrogen electrode. The 
anodic potential differences are functions of the current density 
for each of the above concentrations. C. K. I. 


Variations in the Magnetic Susceptibility of Oxychromic 
Salts with Addition of Sulphuric Acid. B. Caprera and 
S. PrNa pe Rusiss (Anal. Fis. Quim., 1922, 20, 175—181).— 
The effect of the addition of sulphuric acid to solutions of an 
oxychromic salt is twofold and results in a depression followed by 
an elevation of the magnetic constant. In the experiments 
recorded the variations of the magnetic constant of solutions of 
an oxychromic salt with time were followed for different values of 
the ratio H’/Cr°**. For high values of this ratio, the change is 
so rapid that only the elevation in the magnetic constant is notice- 
able. For low values of the ratio, the initial depression is clearly 
shown by the experimental curves. G. W. R. 


A New Adjustable Thermostat for all Temperatures 
between O° and 100°. Samvuret Jupp Lewis and FLORENCE 
Mary Woop (Trans. Faraday Soc., 1922, 17, 696—700).—A 
form of thermostat employing a toluene—mercury thermo-regulator 
of the type due to Barnes and to Gouy is described. The individual 
parts of the apparatus were independently mounted on a framework 
extending the length of the thermostat. The surface of the mercury 
used in the electrical relay employed was covered with glycerol. 
The dimensions of the thermostat were 24’ x16’’x14’’, and any 
desired temperature was attained from cold in an hour and a half. 
After a further half hour, the temperature did not vary by more 
than 0-01°. J. 8. G. T. 


Electric Heating and Controlling Apparatus for a small 
Thermostat. S. O. Rawiine (J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1922, 41, 
250—251T).—An electric heating and controlling apparatus is 
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described by means of which the steady temperature of a small 
thermostat may be speedily fixed at any point between 25° and 
40° without making troublesome readjustments of the apparatus. 
The current is supplied through two resistances, R, and Rg, in series 
to the heating resistance, and a toluene or calcium chloride regulator 
is so arranged that the second resistance may be cut out or left 
in the circuit as the temperature demands. The resistance R, 
is of such a size that when the current passes through it and the 
heater alone too much heat is developed, but when the current 
passes through R,, FR, and the heater, insufficient heat is supplied 
io keep the temperature at the required point. The thermo- 
regulator consists of a long bulb from the neck of which a side 
arm slopes downward and connects with the middle of a U-tube. 
The U-tube itself is divided into two parts by means of a glass 
seal through which a platinum wire is fused. One arm of the 
Y-tube is provided with a short length of capillary tubing of about 
1mm. bore. A side tube is fitted above the top of the capillary 
and a rubber stopper fitted into the widened end of the U-tube 
carries a platinum electrode, which projects about 1-5 cm. into 
the capillary tube. The upper end of the tube leading from the 
main bulb is fitted with a glass tap, K, of fairly wide bore and very 
well fitting. To fill the regulator mercury is poured into the 
U-tube so that its level is about half-way up the capillary tube; 
the toluene is then placed in the bulb; electrical terminals are 
provided by the platinum wire dipping into the capillary and by 
a copper wire dipping into the other arm of the U-tube. These 
electrodes are connected with a small relay which cuts out or 
inserts the resistance #, in the circuit. Adjustment is effected 
by bringing the bath to the required temperature with the tap, K, 
open. The tap is then closed and the electrode tip adjusted to 
the surface of the mercury in the capillary. This regulator works 
extremely well, and with a bath of 27 litres it is capable of keeping 
the temperature constant to 0-02° at 25°. Calculations are given 
to show how the values of #, and #, may be arrived at for any 
particular temperature. J. F. 8. 


The Specific Heats of some Sulphides Used in Metallurgy, 
with Special Reference to High Temperatures. K. Borne- 
MANN and O. HenestenBERG (Mitt. Metallhiitt. Inst. Tech. Hoch- 
schule Breslau, 1920, 18 pp.)—By means of Oberhoffer’s vacuum 
method improved by substituting a Nernst metal calorimeter for 
the Bunsen ice calorimeter, the specific heats of the quartz used as 
container and of several sulphides were determined. The figures 
for quartz (to 1400°) agree best with those of Magnus (A., 1913, 
ii, 103) but also satisfactorily with those of White (A., 1909, ii, 966) 
and of Wiist. Results at 100° intervals given in tabular and graphic 
form can be summarised as follows: galena, 0—600°, 0-0500—- 
00540; cuprous sulphide, 0—9800°, 0-1452—0-1369; iron sulphide, 
0—1200°, 0-1664—0-2216 (heat of fusion calculated as 60 cal. 
per gram); magnetic pyrites, 0—100°, 0-1531; pyrites, 0O—100°, 
0-1284; zine blende, O0—800°, 0-1249—0-1351; Emser blende, 
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0—900°, 0-1187—0-1311; Annam blende, 0—900°, 0-1131—0-1287, 
In zine blendes containing much iron the relation between tem. 
perature and the average specific heats suggests a reciprocal 
solubility of ferrous sulphide and zine sulphide at high temperatures, 
Between 720° and 760° the iron-zine blendes showed two transition 
points not thus far known and these were confirmed by thermal 
analysis. CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


The Energy of Gaseous Molecules. J. R. Partineton 
(Trans. Faraday Soc., 1922, 17, 734—741)—The experimental 
values of the molecular heats at constant volume of various 
monatomic, diatomic, and polyatomic gases are critically reviewed 
in the light of the equipartition of energy theory. It is suggested 
that exchange of energy in molecular collisions may occur in quanta, 
the energy being likewise distributed among the various degrees 
of freedom. The author discusses the translational energy of 
gaseous molecules, when the frequency in the energy quantum 
relation ¢=hy is identified with the mean value of the collision 
frequency. It is suggested that although the translational energy 
is almost exactly equal to the equipartition value, at the ordinary 
temperature, the rotational energy may depend on the former 
through a whole-multiple relation existing between the respective 
frequencies. Vibrational frequencies are, as in the case of solid 
bodies, assumed to be independent of temperature. The values, 
deduced from experimental data, of the internal molecular heat 
of hydrogen at various temperatures, are compared with theoretical 
values calculated by means of the formule given respectively by 
Einstein, Nernst and Lindemann, Nernst, and an empirical 
formula of the author, in the form Bv’=6541 |/ T', where v’ is the 
rotational frequency, equal to 1000, where v is the translational 
frequency. The energy of the hydrogen and nitrogen molecules 
is considered from the point of view of Bohr’s theory of atomic 
structure, as developed by Kriiger (Ann. Physik, 1916, 50, 346; 
51, 450). The theory indicates the molecular heat of nitrogen 
to be higher than that of hydrogen and less affected by temperature. 

J. 8. G. T. 


Melting Interval of certain Undercooled Liquids. The 
Use of Liquid Air as a Refrigerant. JoHNn Bricut FEeRGuson 
(J. Physical Chem., 1922, 26, 549—552).—It has been previously 
noted by McIntosh and Edson (A., 1916, ii, 230) that solids formed 
by the sudden chilling of aqueous solutions of salts and acids do 
not show a melting interval extending from the eutectic point to 
the temperature at which such a liquid solution would be in equi- 
librium with a trace of pure ice, but rather melted exactly at this 
temperature. These authors prepared constant temperature baths 
by using such chilled materials. The present author has prepared 
and investigated a number of such chilled materials (glasses) 
from solutions of sodium chloride and hydrochloric acid. It is 
shown that the constant temperatures obtained on melting the 
glasses are dependent on the particular experimental conditions. 
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In the case of salt solution glasses, these temperatures approach 
the liquidus temperature, but are always below it. The analysis 
of the residual slushes left on partial melting indicate that the 
salt solution glasses may persist for some time at temperatures 
above the liquidus temperature. Since there does not appear 
to be an exact relation between the melting temperatures and 
the liquidus temperatures, the use of such glasses for constant 
temperature baths cannot be regarded as of general application. 
One explanation of the constant temperature obtained with these 
glasses is that this temperature is the point at which the heat 
absorbed by the melting glass exactly equals the heat of partial 
crystallisation of the excess component together with the heat 
lost through the walls of the container. The heat given out when 
unit weight of the excess component crystallises is probably very 
great when compared with the heat absorbed when unit weight 
of the glass melts. If the glass melts slowly, a constant temperature 
would result which would be near the liquidus temperature, but, 
on the other hand, if the glass melts quickly the constant tem- 
perature would be considerably below the liquidus temperature. 
When liquid air is used to “freeze” a solution, it is shown that 
the true melting curve may be obscured by the presence of the 
glass in the melting mass. J. F. S. 


Vapour Pressures and Heats of Vaporisation of Non- 
associated Liquids. FF. SpencER Mortimer (J. Amer. Chem. 
Soc., 1922, 44, 1429—1435).—A theoretical paper in which 
empirical methods for evaluating the constants in the vapour 
pressure and sublimation pressure equations: log P,=C,—S,/T 
and log Ps=C;—S,/T are given and their significance is discussed. 
It is shown that S,, the slope of the log Pus .1/7' curves is, for 
normal liquids, given by the expression S,——68-+4-8777' 
+0-00057';?. It is demonstrated from existing experimental data 
that the molecular heat of vaporisation is equal to 4-238, rather 


‘than 4:58S,, the value generally adopted. It is shown that the 


values of the molecular latent heats of vaporisation calculated 
from the equation L,—4-23S8, are generally in better agreement 
with the experimental results than those calculated from the 
equations put forward by Trouton, Bingham, or Nernst. This 
advantage is especially noticeable when the equations are applied 
to substances boiling at high temperatures. Thus in the case of 
cadmium 7',=1057°, Lobs. = 23480, Leatc, =4:58S = 26300, Late, =4:238 
=23920; (Trouton) 22720; (Bingham) 30200; (Nernst) 22550. 
The thermodynamical equations connecting heats of vaporisation, 
heats of sublimation and heats of fusion and the relationships 
with vapour pressure and sublimation pressure are briefly reviewed 
and empirical methods for calculating each from the freezing and 
boiling points are put forward for normal liquids. J. F.S. 


The Heat of Formation of Aluminium Nitride. Fr. FIicHTER 
and Ernst JENNY (Helv. Chim. Acta, 1922, 5, 448—454).—The 
aluminium nitride used for the experiments was prepared from 
aluminium bronze and contained about 91% of AIN and 05% 
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0—900°, 0-1187—0-1311; Annam blende, 0—900°, 0-1131—0-1287, 
In zine blendes containing much iron the relation between tem. 
perature and the average specific heats suggests a reciprocal 
solubility of ferrous sulphide and zinc sulphide at high temperatures, 
Between 720° and 760° the iron-zine blendes showed two transition 
points not thus far known and these were confirmed by thermal 
analysis. CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


The Energy of Gaseous Molecules. J. R. Partineron 
(Trans. Faraday Soc., 1922, 17, 734—741).—The experimental 
values of the molecular heats at constant volume of various 
monatomic, diatomic, and polyatomic gases are critically reviewed 
in the light of the equipartition of energy theory. It is suggested 
that exchange of energy in molecular collisions may occur in quanta, 
the energy being likewise distributed among the various degrees 
of freedom. The author discusses the translational energy of 
gaseous molecules, when the frequency in the energy quantum 
relation «=hy is identified with the mean value of the collision 
frequency. It is suggested that although the translational energy 
is almost exactly equal to the equipartition value, at the ordinary 
temperature, the rotational energy may depend on the former 
through a whole-multiple relation existing between the respective 
frequencies. Vibrational frequencies are, as in the case of solid 
bodies, assumed to be independent of temperature. The values, 
deduced from experimental data, of the internal molecular heat 
of hydrogen at various temperatures, are compared with theoretical 
values calculated by means of the formule given respectively by 
Einstein, Nernst and Lindemann, Nernst, and an empirical 
formula of the author, in the form By’ 6541 // T', where v’ is the 
rotational frequency, equal to 1000 v, where v is the translational 
frequency. The energy of the hydrogen and nitrogen molecules 
is considered from the point of view of Bohr’s theory of atomic 
structure, as developed by Kriiger (Ann. Physik, 1916, 50, 346; 
51, 450). The theory indicates the molecular heat of nitrogen 
to be higher than that of hydrogen and less affected by temperature. 

J. 8. G. T. 


Melting Interval of certain Undercooled Liquids. The 
Use of Liquid Air as a Refrigerant. Joun Bricut Ferauson 
(J. Physical Chem., 1922, 26, 549—552).—It has been previously 
noted by McIntosh and Edson (A., 1916, ii, 230) that solids formed 
by the sudden chilling of aqueous solutions of salts and acids do 
not show a melting interval extending from the eutectic point to 
the temperature at which such a liquid solution would be in equi- 
librium with a trace of pure ice, but rather melted exactly at this 
temperature. These authors prepared constant temperature baths 
by using such chilled materials. The present author has prepared 
and investigated a number of such chilled materials (glasses) 
from solutions of sodium chloride and hydrochloric acid. It is 
shown that the constant temperatures obtained on melting the 
glasses are dependent on the particular experimental conditions. 
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In the case of salt solution glasses, these temperatures approach 
the liquidus temperature, but are always below it. The analysis 
of the residual slushes left on partial melting indicate that the 
salt solution glasses may persist for some time at temperatures 
above the liquidus temperature. Since there does not appear 
to be an exact relation between the melting temperatures and 
the liquidus temperatures, the use of such glasses for constant 
temperature baths cannot be regarded as of general application. 
One explanation of the constant temperature obtained with these 
glasses is that this temperature is the point at which the heat 
absorbed by the melting glass exactly equals the heat of partial 
crystallisation of the excess component together with the heat 
lost through the walls of the container. The heat given out when 
unit weight of the excess component crystallises is probably very 
great when compared with the heat absorbed when unit weight 
of the glass melts. If the glass melts slowly, a constant temperature 
would result which would be near the liquidus temperature, but, 
on the other hand, if the glass melts quickly the constant tem- 
perature would be considerably below the liquidus temperature. 
When liquid air is used to “freeze ”’ a solution, it is shown that 
the true melting curve may be obscured by the presence of the 
glass in the melting mass. J. F. &. 


Vapour Pressures and Heats of Vaporisation of Non- 
associated Liquids. F. Spencer Mortimer (J. Amer. Chem. 
Soc., 1922, 44, 1429—1435)—A theoretical paper in which 
empirical methods for evaluating the constants in the vapour 
pressure and sublimation pressure equations: log Py»=C,—S,/T 
and log P;=C,—S,/T are given and their significance is discussed. 
It is shown that S,, the slope of the log Pvs .1/T7' curves is, for 
normal liquids, given by the expression S,=—68-+4-877T7, 
+0-00057;,2. It is demonstrated from existing experimental data 
that the molecular heat of vaporisation is equal to 4-238, rather 
than 4-58S,, the value generally adopted. It is shown that the 
values of the molecular latent heats of vaporisation calculated 
from the equation L,—4-23S8, are generally in better agreement 
with the experimental results than those calculated from the 
equations put forward by Trouton, Bingham, or Nernst. This 
advantage is especially noticeable when the equations are applied 
to substances boiling at high temperatures. Thus in the case of 
cadmium T,=1057°, Lobs. = 23480, Leaic, =4'58S = 26300, Leate, = 4238 
=23920; (Trouton) 22720; (Bingham) 30200; (Nernst) 22550. 
The thermodynamical equations connecting heats of vaporisation, 
heats of sublimation and heats of fusion and the relationships 
with vapour pressure and sublimation pressure are briefly reviewed 
and empirical methods for calculating each from the freezing and 
boiling points are put forward for normal liquids. J. ¥. &. 


The Heat of Formation of Aluminium Nitride. Fr. FIicuTer 
and Ernst Jenny (Helv. Chim. Acta, 1922, 5, 448—454).—The 
aluminium nitride used for the experiments was prepared from 
aluminium bronze and contained about 91°% of AIN and 0-5% 
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of silicon, the remainder being alumina. The heat cf combustion 
was measured in a bomb calorimeter, the nitride being mixed 


with a proportion of benzoic acid to facilitate combustion. The };j 


heat of combustion found for the reaction 2AIN+30=AlI,0,+N, 
was 258-2 (254-8) Cal. Substracting this from the heat of com- 
bustion of aluminium, 2Al+30=Al1,0,+380-2 Cal., the value for 
the heat of formation of aluminium nitride is Al+N=AIN-+- 
61-0 (62-7) Cal. The figure in brackets is the corrected value, 
assuming that all the silicon present in the nitride was in the 
elementary form. The value found is considerably higher than 
that obtained by previous workers, 55—56 Cal. EK. H. R. 


The Graphitic Conception of Aromatic Carbon. A. L. 
von STEIGER (Ber., 1922, 55, [B], 1968—1979).—It has been shown 
previously that the heats of combustion of aromatic hydrocarbons 
can be calculated on the assumption that all aromatic C-C and 
C-H linkings are equivalent but differ from the corresponding 
aliphatic linkings. The value for the aromatic C-—C linking which 
is thus deduced agrees very closely with that of the graphite main 
linking and thus important evidence of the graphitic conception 
of aromatic carbon, as postulated by Debye and Scherrer, is 
adduced. Attempts to apply similar methods to the calculation 
of molecular refractions have also been described (A., 1921, ii, 473), 
and it has been found that the results, based on linking constants, 
harmonise better with the observed values than do those calculated 
by Briihl’s summation method. These results have been criticised 
adversely by von Auwers (this vol., ii, 98), who has pointed out 
that an incorrect value has been adopted for the molecular refraction 
of naphthalene; this is admitted, but it is pointed out that, 
although the deviation from strict additivity is thereby rendered 
more pronounced, the superiority of the newer method of cal- 
culation still remains. 

The molecular refractions of the alkylbenzenes have been 
examined. With a compound such as ethylbenzene, the summation 
for the phenyl group is effected with aromatic, that of the ethyl 
radicle with aliphatic, constants; the character of the C-C linking 
joining the two halves of the molecule remains undecided, but is 
assumed provisionally to be of an aliphatic nature. The agree- 
ment between the calculated and observed values for the lower 
benzene homologues is very satisfactory; with the methyl com- 
pounds, depressions are observed which become more marked as 
the methyl groups are in closer proximity to one another and thus 
attain their maximum in compounds such as 1:2:3: 4-tetra- 
methylbenzene. 

The communication concludes with a reply to the criticisms 
of Wibaut (this vol., ii, 239) and von Weinberg (A., 1921, ii, 668, 
669). H. W. 

The Heat of Combustion of Benzoic Acid, Cane-sugar, 
and Naphthalene. W. SwIENTOSLAWSKI and [MILLE] H. Srar- 
czEWSsKA (Bull. Soc. chim., 1922, [iv], 33, 654—667).—A survey of 
previous work on the subject reveals discrepancies between the 
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results obtained by various workers (cf. Wrede, A., 1910, ii, 1038; 
Roth, A., 1910, ii, 584; Swientoslawski, A., 1915, ii, 315, and 1921 
ii, 679; Dickinson, Bull. Bur. Stand., 1915, 11, 190; Richards, 
A., 1920, ii, 589; Jessy, this vol., ii, 1041; Henning, A., 1921, 
ii, 379; Verkade, this vol., ii, 474). Further measurements made 
by the authors are here compared with those of Dickinson and 
Verkade, and the opinions expressed by the latter (loc. cit.) as to 
the advisability of choosing benzoic acid as the standard substance 
are now supported by fresh experimental evidence. Reference 
is made to the consideration of this subject by the International 


Conference of Pure and Applied Chemistry, Lyons, 1922. 
H. J. E. 


Heat Developed on Mixing Sulphuric Acid, Nitric Acid, 
and Water. J. W.McDavip (J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1922, 41, 246— 
250T).—The heat developed on mixing various proportions of the 
following pairs of substances: 49-2% nitric acid and 96-16% 
sulphuric acid, 20-0% nitric acid and 96-16% sulphuric acid, 
96-89%, nitric acid and 60-0% sulphuric acid, 96-8°% nitric acid 
and 99-5% sulphuric acid, and a mixed acid containing 49-8% 
sulphuric acid, 48-4°% nitric acid, and 1-:8°% water with water, 
has been determined calorimetrically. From the results obtained 
together with Thomsen’s values for the heat of dilution of sulphuric 
and nitric acids respectively (‘ Thermochemistry,’ Thomsen, 
Burke, p. 76), triangular diagrams have been constructed whereby 


| the heat developed on making any mixture of the three substances 


may be obtained. J. F. S. 


Compressibility of Exhausted Flasks in the Determinations 
of the Densities of Gases. E. Motes and R. MIRAvALLEs 
(Anal. Fis. Quim., 1922, 20, 104—-116).—The contraction of flasks 
used in the determinations of gas densities due to atmospheric 
pressure may be expressed by the empirical formula x=17-5.V/W x 
10-6, where x is the contraction per litre of volume, V the volume 
of the flask, and W its weight. Measurements made on six flasks 
by three methods showed good agreement of observed values 
with values calculated from the formula. G. W. R. 


The Compressibility at 0° and less than 1 Atmosphere 
and the Divergence from Avogadro’s Law of Several Gases. 
Pu. A. GuyE and T. Batuscas (Helv. Chim. Acta, 1922, 5, 582— 
543).—To determine accurately the molecular weight of a gas by 
physico-chemical methods, it is necessary to know accurately 
the weight of a normal litre, Lo, of the gas and its divergence from 
Avogadro’s law, 1+A. A method is described for measuring with 
great precision the compressibility of a gas at 0°, from which 1-+-A 
can be calculated. The apparatus consisted of three cylindrical 
glass bulbs of approximately equal volume, accurately calibrated, 
in a vertical column, connected together by capillary tubing and 
at the top communicating with a barometer. The volume of the 
gas was measured in this apparatus at approximately 1, 4, and 3 


atmosphere. Experiments were made with oxygen, hydrogen, 
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and carbon dioxide. The divergence from Avogadro’s law was 
calculated from the formula 1+A=(pv))/(pv); (cf. Guye, A., 1919, 
li, 318). 

The oxygen used was prepared by three different methods, 
from potassium permanganate, from a mixture of sodium and 
potassium chlorates, and electrolytically. The mean value 
obtained for 1+A was 1-00085-+-0-00002, and the coefficient of 
compressibility per cm. is 11:3x10%. Taking L,=1-42891, the 
value of the gas constant R is 22-414. Hydrogen was prepared 
by the action of concentrated potassium hydroxide on aluminium 
and also electrolytically. The mean value found for 1+A was 
0-99935--0-00002, which, taking L,=0-089858, gives for the 
atomic weight of hydrogen 1-0077. The coefficient of compressibility 
is —8-6x10%. Carbon dioxide was prepared by heating pure 
sodium hydrogen carbonate and by the combustion of sucrose. 
The mean value of 1+-A was 1-00706-L0-00004; taking [,=1-97685, 
this gives as the atomic weight of carbon 11-998, somewhat less 
than the value accepted by the International Committee, 12-05, 
but in good agreement with the probable correct value 12-00. 
The coefficient of compressibility is 92-2 x 10°. E. H. R. 


The Compressibility at 0° and less than 1 Atmosphere 
and the Divergence from Avogadro's Law of Several Gases. 
II. Ethylene. T. Baruncas (Helv. Chim. Acta, 1922, 5, 544— 
546; cf. preceding abstract)—Ethylene was prepared by the 
action of sulphuric acid on ethyl alcohol and by the catalytic 
action of heated alumina on ethyl alcohol vapour. The mean 
value found for 1+ A was 1-00780-+-0-00004; taking Z,=1-26401, 
the molecular weight is found to be 28-032, and the atomic weight 
of carbon 12-000. The coefficient of compressibility is 102 x 10°. 

E. H. R. 


Measurement of Surface Tension. Roperr B. ELprEr 
(J. Physical Chem., 1922, 26, 558—562).—A theoretical paper in 
which the author discusses the measurement of surface tension 
in connexion with the work of Ferguson (A., 1914, ii, 768) and 
of Bhatnagar (A., 1921, ii, 169). It is shown that although the 
numerical values of the latter author are very close to those of 
Ferguson, the method used involves a number of errors which are 
partly compensating. The method and errors are me « ‘ 


Method for the Determination of the Surface of Adsorbing 
Powders. Fritz Panera and Waiter Vorwerk (Z. physikal. 
Chem., 1922, 101, 445—479).—The authors have put forward 
a rapid and trustworthy method for determining the surface of 
an adsorbing powder. The method is based on the following 
considerations. When a sparingly soluble powder is shaken with 
its saturated solution there will be an exchange of molecules between 
the surface of the powder and the solution; if it were possible to 
identify the molecules of the substance in solution, or at least a 
portion of them, then the partition of these between the solution 
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and surface could be determined, and at equilibrium the ratio of 
the identified molecules on the surface to the identified molecules 
in solution will be equal to the ratio of the total molecules on the 
surface to the total molecules in solution. This process can be 
actually carried out for substances which have isotopes; thus in 
the case of lead sulphate, thorium-B can be used and will con- 
stitute the identified molecules. The process can be followed by 
an electroscope and represented by the equation Isotope(ads)/ 
Isotope(sol) = Element(surf)/Element(sol). The ratio of the isotope 
adsorbed to the isotope in solution can be determined from the 
change in the 8-ray activity of the solution, and the amount of 
lead in solution can be determined by analysis, hence, Element(surf), 
that is, the weight of the surface layer, can be calculated. Using 
this method, the weight of the surface layer of one gram of various 
specimens of lead sulphate and lead chromate has been determined. 
The values obtained in grams of lead per gram of material are: lead 
sulphate 6-410 and lead chromate 69-210. These values 
have been controlled by microscopic examination and found to 
be somewhat larger than the microscopic values, but of the same 
dimensions. J. F. 8. 


Thickness of the Adsorbed Layer in the Adsorption of 
Dyes by Crystals. Fritz PanetH and WALTER VORWERK 
(Z. physikal. Chem., 1922, 101, 480—488).—The adsorption of 
ponceau-2R by lead sulphate has been determined and from the 
amount adsorbed and the dimensions of the surface of the lead 
sulphate (cf. preceding abstract), it is shown that the adsorbed 
layer is one molecule thick. J. F.S8. 


The Sorption of Carbonyl Chloride by Beechwood Charcoal. 
Huex Mitts Bunsoury (T., 1922, 124, 1525—1528). 


The Relation between Adsorption and Electrolytic Dis- 
sociation. M. A. Raxusin (Biochem. Z., 1922, 130, 282— 
285)—When a porous pot is immersed in solutions of sucrose 
or sodium chloride, the concentration of the solution increases 
owing to negative adsorption. This is correlated with the general 
adsorption of colloids and non-adsorption of electrolytes. H. K. 


Chemical Adsorption. G. Srapnixorr (Kolloid Z., 1922, 
31, 19—32).—The author differentiates four types of adsorption : 
(1) solution adsorption, which is represented by Henry’s law, 
C,=ke,; (2) chemical adsorption, represented by the equation 
Cg=0C,/(1+0,c,); (3) combined adsorption, represented by the 
equation c,=kc,+-0¢,/(1-+-0,c,), and (4) exchange adsorption, repre- 
sented by (mc, .c’,v)/(mc’, .cyv)=k; or c,c’,/c’5¢,=k. The author 
is of the opinion that chemical adsorption can only be definitely 
proved in the case of an adsorbent of definite composition possessing 
either marked acid or basic properties, adsorbing either base or acid 
from solution. With the object of ascertaining whether or no a 
chemical explanation for adsorption is possible, the adsorption of 
sulphuric, hydrochloric, nitric, and acetic acids and mixtures of two 
of these acids and also of iodine by aniline-black, prepared both 
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by the use of potassium dichromate and of potassium persulphate, 
has been investigated. In the case of sulphuric acid, the maximum 
adsorption is two molecules of sulphuric acid to one of aniline. 
black, and the adsorption is entirely reversible. ‘The limiting value 
of the adsorption of hydrochloric acid is three molecules of hydro- 
chloric acid to one molecule of aniline-black and in this case the 
formula for chemical adsorption is fully followed. The limiting 
adsorption of acetic acid is two molecules of the acid to one of the 
adsorbent, whilst in the case of the adsorption of iodine, twelve 
iodine atoms are adsorbed to each molecule of aniline-black, that is 
two iodine atoms to each quinonoid nitrogen atom of the tri-quinonoid 
aniline-black. The experimental results of other authors have been 
recalculated from the point of view of chemical adsorption (cf. 
Willstitter and Dorogi, A., 1909, i, 535, 975). J. F.S. 


Dissociation of Hydrogen in a Tungsten Furnace and 
Low Voltage Arcs in Monatomic Gases. O. 8. DUFFENBACK 
(Science, 1922, 55, 210—211).—A furnace consisting of a cylinder 
of thin sheet tungsten, and an axial tungsten filament, both heated 
electrically, was used to determine the voltages at which the arc 
was struck and broken. The results were in agreement with those 
required by Bohr’s theory for the ionising (13°52 volts) and radiating 
(10°14 volts) potentials of the hydrogen atom, and the potential 
(16°4 volts) which, according to Bohr’s theory, is approximately 
that necessary to accelerate an electron so that it will dissociate 
the molecule and ionise one of the atoms on impact. Calculated 
values for the percentage of monatomic hydrogen in equilibrium 
with diatomic hydrogen at temperatures from 1000° K. to 3000° K. 
appeared to be confirmed by the experimental results. <A. A. E. 


Formation and Dissociation of some Polyhalogen Com- 
pounds of Hydrogen in Aqueous Solution. PRIYADARANJAN 
RAy and Putin Vruara SARKAR (T., 1922, 121, 1449—1455). 


Dissociation of Glucinum Sulphate. (MLLE) G. Marca. 
(Compt. rend., 1922, 175, 270—272).—Glucinum sulphate decomposes 
under the influence of heat according to the equations GISO,=G10-+- 
SO;, and 280, == 2S0,+-0,, and the total equilibrium pressure 
corresponding with temperatures from 590—830° was measured by 
means of a mercury manometer, the anhydrous sulphate being heated 
in an electric furnace in a previously exhausted porcelain tube, and 
the temperature measured with a le Chatelier platinum—rhodium 
couple. Utilising the known equation for the equilibrium of 
dissociation of sulphur trioxide, the partial pressures of sulphur 
trioxide, sulphur dioxide, and oxygen were calculated from the 
data obtained. The complete results are recorded in tabular form 
and include the following values for the partial pressures of sulphur 
trioxide, sulphur dioxide, and oxygen, respectively : at 700°, 3°30, 
6°34, and 3°17 cm.; at 750°, 9°12, 18°24, and 9°12 cm., and at 785°, 
17°23, 35°58, and 17°79 cm. Utilising the pressures at the above 
temperatures, the equilibrium equation was found to be log pso,= 
— 14907 /7'—14°1 log 7'4-57:97, and the results obtained for other 
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temperatures from this equation agreed well with the pressures 
actually observed. The heat of dissociation of glucinum sulphate 
was calculated to be —53°5 cal. by comparison with that of copper 
sulphate and its decomposition pressures as determined by Pliidde 
mann (Diss., Berlin, 1907). G. F. M. 


Thermostat Arrangement for the Determination of the 
Effect of Temperature on Diffusion. L. W. Onoim (Hyllnings- 
skrift tillignad Ossian Aschan, 1920, 9—17).—Experiments were 
carried out with potassium chloride and sugar solution (0°25N, 
0'5N, and NV) in a rectangular copper vessel with glass sides, in 
which the circulation was maintained by a propeller driven by 
an electric motor supported so as to prevent any shaking of the 
thermostat; the temperature was constant to +0°15°. In the 
equation «=A+Blogk, where « is the temperature coefficient, 
A and B are constants, and k is the diffusion coefficient, « for 
potassium chloride between 13°5° and 29°5° was found to have an 
average value of 0°025, and for sugar between 13°7° and 28°7° the 
average value was 0°033. CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


The Determination of Molecular Weight by means of 
Osmotic Pressure. Forx (Bull. Soc. chim., 1922, [iv], 33, 653— 
654).—The author has measured osmotic pressures without using 
semi-permeable membranes in order to eliminate errors due to 
imperfections in the membrane. A solution is placed together 
with pure solvent in a closed system at constant temperature. If 
the weight of the solution remains constant, the distance between 
the free surfaces of the two liquids will be equal to the height of 
the corresponding osmotic column, since, for a perfect osmometer 
in a closed space, when equilibrium is reached the vapour should 
be in equilibrium both with the surface of the solution at the top 
of the column and with the pure solvent at its base. It is claimed 
that the method is successful, although it is difficult to maintain 
constant temperatures over the long period of time required to 
effect the measurement. H. J. EK. 


Solubility of Gases in Liquids. B. S. Nrunausen (J. 
Physical Chem., 1922, 26, 553—557).—The author has plotted the 
solubility data for ammonia, hydrogen chloride, sulphur dioxide, 
and carbon dioxide in methyl alcohol and ethyl alcohol and from 
the results shows that the formula V=K(Po/P,) is applicable to 
the solubility of these gases in the solvents named, as was previously 
(this vol., ii, 264) shown for aqueous solutions. The values of the 
constants K and 1/n are given for all three solvents. J.F.S. 


Melting Point, Latent Heat of Fusion, and Solubility. 
F. Spencer Mortimer (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 1416— 
1429).—A theoretical paper in which a method of calculating the 
solubility of substances forming non-ideal solutions is described. 
It is shown that for those systems which do not form molecular 
complexes or solid solutions the ratio of the experimental to the 
ideal slope of the log Nvs.1/7' curves is a factor which may be 
determined by a graphical method. Three methods are described 
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whereby the ideal slope of the log Nvs .1/7' curves for any solute 
may be found. It is pointed out that the solubility or melting. 
point method of determining the latent heat of fusion of organic 
compounds gives very accurate results when interpreted in the 
light of the principles laid down in the paper. Some generalisations 
in connexion with the nature of binary systems obtained with 
various types of mixtures are put forward. The uses of these 
principles in determining the choice of a solvent for crystallisations 
and molecular-weight determinations are suggested. J. F.S. 


Reactions in Fused Salt Media. II. Solvolysis. J. F. G. 
Hicks and Watuace A. Craia (J. Physical Chem., 1922, 26, 563—576 ; 
ef. this vol., ii, 147).—The authors have investigated the reactions 
which occur when lead chromate, lead oxide, silver chromate, and 
barium chromate, respectively, are dissolved in molten sodium 
chloride and in an equimolecular mixture of sodium and potassium 
nitrates at various temperatures up to about 850°. For com- 
parative purposes the hydrolysis of lead chromate in water has 
been investigated both at ordinary pressure and under increased 
pressure. It is shown that the solvolysis of lead, silver, and barium 
chromates by a fused equimolecular mixture of sodium and potass- 
ium nitrates represents states of equilibrium analogous to hydrolysis. 
Of these reactions, the solvolysis of lead chromate is the most com- 
plete and that of silver chromate the least complete. The regularity 
with which the constants of solvolysis vary between consecutive 
observations follows the same order, and the marked irregularity 
in the case of silver chromate suggests the possibility of another 
factor entering into the reaction. The solvolysis of lead chromate 
by fused sodium chloride also represents a true state of equilibrium, 
whilst in the case of silver chromate the reaction goes to completion. 
In the solvolytic reactions studied, equilibrium is reached in about 
one hundred minutes, and the constants of solvolysis may be 
calculated with a fair degree of accuracy. The solvolysis of lead 
oxide by fused sodium chloride proceeds to completion at 850— 
870°, and that of silver chromate is also complete at the same 

temperature, but here the reaction occurs much more rapidly. 
The present work indicates that lead chromate and litharge combine 
by simple molecular addition after part of the former has under- 
gone solvolysis in the nitrate flux. In other words, the red basic 
lead chromates are higher order compounds. The relatively small 
degree of solvolysis of lead chromate and the practically complete 
solvolysis of lead oxide by the same reagent under the same con- 
ditions explains the failure to obtain red basic lead chromates when 
a fusion containing lead chromate, lead oxide, and sodium chloride 
is rapidly cooled, and also the appearance of the red basic lead 
chromates when a similar fusion is slowly cooled. The results 
confirm the assumption of the dissociation Pb,CrO; — PbO+ PbCrQ,. 
This assumption was previously (loc. cit.) offered as an explanation 
of the failure to obtain red basic lead chromates when a fusion 
containing lead oxide, lead chromate, and sodium chloride was 
poured into water and agrees well with the evidence offered by 
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the thermal equilibrium diagram plotted for the system lead 


-f chromate—lead oxide. J.F.S. 


Theory of Recrystallisation. H. AttrertHum (Z. Elektro- 
chem., 1922, 28, 347—-356).—The present views of recrystallisation 
are considered and nucleus formation and growth are regarded as 
a consequence of a thermodynamic instability. It is shown that 
the energy changes which accompany the cold working of a metallic 
crystal may be divided into reversible and irreversible changes, 
and the different degrees of working as a continuous series of 
different modifications. On the basis of Boltzmann’s theory of 
probability, a formula is developed which expresses the number 
of nuclei of a recrystallised metal as a function of the temperature 
and the degree of working, which is in excellent agreement with 
the experimental results of Czochralski (A., 1917, ii, 302). From 
the same point of view, a continuous series of modifications, which 
differ in the degree of dispersity, is assumed and a similar formula 
is derived for the number of nuclei in recrystallisation by absorp- 
tion of other crystals. The proportionality factors are attributed, 
in part, to causes which are not thermodynamic, and the possible 
changes of these during the process of recrystallisation are 
discussed. J.F.S. 


Loosening of Crystal Lattices. G. von Hrvusy (Z. physikal. 
Chem., 1922, 101, 337—352).—The transport of material, that is, 
diffusion and electrolytic transport, in crystals is rendered possible 
by the gradual loosening of the crystal lattice by an increase of 
temperature. As a measure of the loosening tendency of a crystal, 
the dimensions of the change in electrical conductivity between solid 
and liquid at the melting point serve as the most suitable standard. 
This value is extraordinarily divergent for different substances, 
varying relatively from 1 for silver iodide to 20,000 for sodium 
nitrate. A close relationship exists between the loosening tendency 
and the electro-affinity of the ions which form the crystal. The 
greater the work necessary to convert the ions of a crystal into the 
neutral condition, the smaller is the tendency of the lattice to 
loosen. From this it follows that the loosening of the lattice is 
brought about by a disturbance of the normal condition of indiv- 
idual ions constituting the crystal. The increase in electrical 
conductivity which solid electrolytes undergo when illuminated is 
regarded as due to a loosening of the lattice which increases the 
mobility of the ions already present in the electrolyte, and the 
transport of electricity by electrons is regarded as a limiting case 
of this phenomenon. The relationship between the loosening and 
the overstepping of the Dulong and Petit value of the atomic heat 
at higher temperatures is discussed and the overstepping regarded 
as a preliminary condition of the melting process. J.F.S. 


Réntgenographic Determination of Crystal Arrangement. 
M. PotAnyt (Naturwiss., 1922, 10, 411—416).—R6ntgenographic 
methods must be employed to determine whether a crystal lattice 
is changed by elongation of a single crystal. By means of a fila- 
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I 
ment diagram it was found that for a zine crystal (1) the lattice, 
changes its orientation with respect to the longitudinal axis when}}: 


elongated; (2) in the section drawn out to a flat band (cf. Schie- 
bold, Z. Physik, 1922, 9, 180; Carpenter and Elam, this vol., 
ii, 69; Gomperz, Z. Physik, 1922, 8, 184) the angle that the hexa. 


gonal axis of the crystal lattice makes with the longitudinal axis J; 


changes from 10° to 18°, and (3) the cylindrical filaments resulting 
from further elongation of the flat bands have the same orientation 
of their lattices as the flat bands. It is maintained that this same 
kind of shift in the orientation of the lattice occurs in a zine wire 
as in the individual crystal. CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


Graphical Determination of Hexagonal and Tetragonal 
Crystal Structures from X-Ray Data. Atperr W. Hut and 
WHEELER P. Davey (Physical Rev., 1921, 17, 549—570).—A 
graphical method of interpreting X-ray patterns of powders is 
described, for each type of lattice the logarithms of the theoretical 
spacings of the different planes being plotted as functions of the 
axial ratio. A number of graphs are reproduced for comparison 
with observed spacings. Three specific arrangements have been 
given for each system, namely, simple prism, centred, and face- 
centred arrangements in the cubic and tetragonal systems, and 
simple prism, close packed, and rhombohedral arrangements in the 
hexagonal system. Since (1) all possible arrangements of atoms in 
the cubic, tetragonal, or hexagonal systems may be obtained by 
the combination of one or more identical simple space lattices of 
cubes, right tetragonal prisms, and right 60° triangular prisms, 
respectively, and (2) the intermeshing of two or more identical 
lattices weakens or causes to disappear some of the lines due to a 
single lattice, but can add no new lines, it follows that the above, 
and all other possible arrangements, are obtained from the simple 
tetragonal and triangular prism lattices, respectively, by simply 
omitting part of the lines. The cubic forms may be found on 
either the tetragonal or hexagonal plots, whilst for the orthorhombic, 
monoclinic, and triclinic systems the relative crystal spacings must 
be expressed as a function of two, three, and five variables, re- 
spectively; a simple approximate method is, however, indicated. 

Zine is shown to be a hexagonal close-packed assemblage of 
prolate spheroids, with axial ratio 1-860 and the side of the unit 
triangle 2-760 A. Cadmium has a similar structure, the corre- 
sponding measurements being 1°89 and 2°980. Indium has a 
structure very similar to that of aluminium (cubic close-packed), 
namely, a tetragonal close-packed arrangement of prolate spheroids, 
with axial ratio 1:06 and a unit square of side 4°58 A. A. A. E. 


X-Ray Crystal Analysis of Metals. Aupert W. Hui 
(Physical Rev., 1921, 17, 571—588; cf. ibid., 1917, 10, 661; Proc. 
Amer. Inst. Elec. Eng., 1919, 38, 1171; A., 1919, ii, 470; 1920, 
ii, 546; 1921, ii, 38, and preceding abstract).—The crystal struc- 
ture of thirteen common metals has been determined. ‘The lattices 
of chromium, molybdenum, and tantalum are body-centred cubes 
with sides 2°895, 3°143, and 3:272 A., respectively ; cobalt (« form), 
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nickel, rhodium, palladium, iridium, and platinum have face- 
centred cubic lattices with sides of cubes 3°554, 3°540, 3°820, 3°950, 
3-805, and 3°930 A., respectively ; cobalt (8 form), zinc, cadmium, 
and ruthenium have hexagonal lattices of the close-packed type 
with axial ratios 1°63, 1:86, 1°89, and 1°59, respectively, and with 
triangular sides 2°514, 2°670, 2°960, and 2-686 A., respectively ; 
indium has a face-centred tetragonal lattice with axial ratio 1-06 
and side of elementary prism 4°58 A. The structures of cadmium, 
linc, and indium are close-packed arrangements of solid prolate 
spheroids, whilst that of ruthenium is a close-packed arrangement 
of oblate spheroids. A. A. E. 


Coagulation of Colloids. Arner WestGREN and JOSEP 
REITSTOTTER (J. Physical Chem., 1922, 26, 537—548).—A theoretical 
paper in which the authors summarise Smoluchowski’s kinetic 
hypothesis of coagulation (A., 1917, ii, 297) and give an account 
of the work which has been published with the object of sub- 
stantiating this hypothesis. J. F.S. 


Protecting Colloids. XII. Gelatin as Protecting Colloid. 
II. Colloidal Selenium. A. GuTBIER and R. EMSLANDER 
(Kolloid Z., 1922, 31, 33—36; cf. A., 1921, ii, 693; this vol., ii, 142, 
283, 485).—The stabilising action of gelatin on colloidal solutions 
of selenium has been investigated. A very stable selenium sol 
may be prepared by dissolving 2—3 grams of selenium dioxide 
in a litre of 0-1% gelatin solution made up in chloroform water 
and slowly reducing at 18—25° with a solution of hydrazine hydrate 
(1 : 1000), taking care that the reduction is stopped before the last 
of the dioxide is reduced. The solution is then dialysed and 
preserved under a layer of chloroform. The solution is red in 
colour, quite clear and very stable at ordinary temperatures, 
but on heating a red, amorphous precipitate separates. Sols 
prepared as above have been preserved without change for eight 
years. The addition of hydrochloric acid or sodium hydroxide 
in small concentrations to the protected colloid causes the system 
to be more stable to freezing than the protected colloid without 
the addition of electrolyte. Sodium chloride causes the solutions 
to change to a lighter colour, but exerts no further action on the 


] protected colloid. The colour change is attributed to the form- 


ation of a stable complex, salt-glutin-selenium. J. FS. 


An Inhibition Period in the Separation of an Emulsion. 


T. C. Nugent (Trans. Faraday Soc., 1922, 17, 703—707).—The 


author has investigated the de-emulsifying action of sodium hydr- 
oxide solution on emulsions of benzene in water, containing 50% 
by volume of benzene and not less than 0-1%, of gelatin as stabiliser. 
If sodium hydroxide is added immediately after production of the 
emulsion, de-emulsification commences at once. If the emulsion is 
left undisturbed for some time prior to adding the sodium hydroxide 
solution, de-emulsification is inhibited for a period following such 
addition. The inhibition period depends on the interval between the 
production of the emulsion and the addition of the sodium hydroxide 
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solution. It is suggested that the stability of the emulsion increases 
with its age owing to the gradual formation of protective layers of 
the stabilising agent about the benzene particles. J.8.G. T. 


Precipitation of Metals by Hydrogen Sulphide. G. McP. 
Smira (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 1500—1502).—A theoretical 
paper in which the author suggests that should it be thought best 
to regard the formation of sulphide precipitates from the ionic 
point of view alone, then the hydrogen sulphide (HS’)-ion should 
be regarded as the active participating ion, and not the sulphide 
(S’’)-ion. In support of this statement, it is shown that a 0-2N. 
solution of hydrochloric acid containing 0-2N-hydrogen sulphide 
contains in 5 c.c., 310° non-ionised molecules of hydrogen 
sulphide, 15 x 1018 hydrogen sulphide ions, and only one sulphide 
ion. A further extreme case due to Knox (A., 1908, ii, 830) is 
considered; according to this author, mercuric sulphide has a 
solubility product 2-8 x 10, from which it follows that the maxi- 
mum concentration of mercuric and sulphide ions is 1-7 x 10 
in a saturated solution of mercuric sulphide, that is, one individual 
mercuric or sulphide ion in 1000 litres of solution, which implies 
that to maintain anything like equilibrium these ions must move with 
the velocity of light, a condition which is not fulfilled. J.F.S 


Force of Adhesion in Solutions. III. Partition of Sub- 
stances between two Solvents. Nikonar Scuimov, Lipiz 
Lepin, Marte JANnTScHAK, and MicHaEL DuBINin (Z. physikal. 
Chem., 1922, 101, 353—402; cf. this vol., ii, 350)—A very 
large number of partition coefficients have been determined at 
temperatures ranging from 10° to 40°. These include: formic 
acid, acetic, propionic, succinic, benzoic, oxalic, tartaric, and 
nitric acids between ethyl ether and water; acetic, propionic, 
isobutyric, benzoic, mandelic, salicylic, trichloroacetic, and trichloro- 
butyric acids between benzene and water ; iodine, pyridine, benzoic, 
and picric acids between toluene and water; benzoic and acetic 
acids between xylene and water; iodine, acetic, propionic, iso- 
butyric, benzoic, and salicylic acids between chloroform and 
water; mandelic and benzoic acids between anisole and water; 
benzoic acid between phenetole and water; succinic acid between 
amyl ether and water; benzoic acid between light petroleum and 
water, and trichloroacetic and trichlorobutyric acids between amylene 
and water. It is shown that because of the mutual influence on 
solubility the use of the Henry—Dalton law, in connexion with the 
partition of substances between two liquid phases, is extremely 
limited, and the law therefore represents an ideal limiting condition 
which rarely occurs. The difference between dilute and concen- 
trated solutions is not fundamental, but only quantitative. The 
partition coefficient is generally dependent on the total concentration 
of the solute, and the constancy of this quantity cannot alone be 
taken as a proof of the Henry-Dalton law, because mutual com- 
pensating volume changes in the liquids can occur, as has been 
actually shown in the present experiments. The limiting value of 
the partition coefficient at large concentrations of the solute is 
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‘concentrations of the solute in the individual phases are plotted 
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not, in general, determined by the ratio of the individual solu- . 
bilities in the two solvents, but by the ratio of the concentrations 
of the two phases at the triple point, solid—liquid—liquid. The 
partition data are readily presented graphically if the relative 


as a function of the total concentration. In this way, for each 
partition two coupled isotherms are obtained which in many cases 
have characteristic forms and serve to differentiate the various 
types. The partition coefficient can be expressed by the general 
approximation formula K=C,/C."=C,/C,'%*:/'s%, in which f, 


phases brought about by definite changes in the total concentration 
of the solute. The index n therefore becomes any suitable figure, 
and only in a few special cases has it a stoicheiometric significance. 
In many of the cases examined now and previously the mean 
values of 8,, 8, and » for the region of larger concentrations are 
approximately constant and may be followed up to the triple 
point. The partition of substances which are infinitely soluble 
in both phases is determined by the dissolving power of both 
solvents with respect to the solute. The coupled isotherms are 
convergent and meet at the critical mixture point of the two 
phases. This phenomenon can be investigated by partition and 
mixing experiments and furnishes information about the depend- 
ence of the dissolving power of water and organic solvents on 
constitution. Experiments on the kinetics of partition show 
definitely that with respect to the equilibrium concentrations 
partition is a time reaction of the first order. The slow diffusion 
process of the solute through the interface and through the con- 
centrated layers which adhere to the interface is determinative of 
the velocity as in the case of heterogeneous systems of solid and 
liquid. The velocity constants obtained are to a degree propor- 
tional to the number of rotations per minutes of the reaction 
vessels and independent of the absolute amount of substance 
diffusing. J. F.S. 


System Na,O-CO,-NaCl-H,O, considered as two Four 
Component Systems. F. A. Freeru (Phil. Trans., 1922, [A], 
223, 35—87).—The solubility relations in the systems Na,CO,— 
NaCl-H,O; Na,CO,-NaOH-H,0; Na,CO,-NaHCO,-H,0 ; NaOH 
NaCl-H,O; NaHCO,-NaCl-H,O; Na,CO,-NaOH—NaCl-H,O and 
Na,CO,-NaHCO,-NaCl-H,O have been experimentally determined t 
at 0°, 10°, 15°, 20°, 25°, 30°, 35°, 45°, and 60°. Numerous tables 
of the results and diagrams representing the relationships are 
included in the paper, from which the composition and quantity 
of the stable phases formed from any mixture of the components 
may be deduced. J. F.S. 


Liesegang’s Phenomenon and Precipitate Formation. 
N. G. CaatrerJi and N. R. Duar (Kolloid Z., 1922, 31, 15—16).— 
In continuation of work previously published (this vol., ii, 205), 
it is shown that the peptisation of insoluble hydroxides of iron, 
cobalt, uranium, and thorium may also be brought about by 
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gelatin, agar, glue, gum arabic, and starch in the manner previously 
employed with glycerol. In the case of peptisation by glycerol, 
it is shown that this is governed by the concentration of the reacting 
substances. ‘Thus glycerol does not peptise ferric hydroxide in the 
presence of concentrated solutions of ferric chloride. The authors 
describe experiments to show that the formation of Liesegang 
rings is closely connected with the above-named actions, and that 
here also the concentration of the reacting solutions is an important 
factor. J. F.S. 


Velocity of Chemical Change in Solid Substances. C. N.]; 


HINSHELWOOD and E. J. Bowen (Z. physikal. Chem., 1922, 101, 


504—505).—A discussion of Sieverts and Theberath’s conclusions ]. 


on the velocity of chemical reactions in solid systems (this vol., 

ii, 360), and a reference to the author’s experimental work on the 

same subject (A., 1920, ii, 743; 1921, ii, 443; T., 1921, 119, 721). 
J. F. 8. 


Mechanism of the Reduction of Permanganate and its 
Physico-chemical Basis. II. Reaction of Permanganate 
and Formic Acid in Neutral Solution. Joszer Hotiuta and 
Nixotaus WEISER (Z. physikal. Chem., 1922, 101, 489—497; cf. 
this vol., ii, 448)—The reduction of potassium permanganate in 
neutral solution by formic acid has been examined at 17° and 
26-75°. It is shown that the disturbances observed in the reduc- 
tions carried out in acid solution disappear in neutral solutions; 
these disturbances are observed down to acid concentrations 
0-001N, and are greatest at the start of the action. The reduction 
in acid solutions is represented by the equations 2(MnO,’+HCO,’ + 
H,O=Mn0,” +CO,” +3H") and 2Mn0O,” +-HCO,’ +7H’=2Mn(OH), 
+CO,. The temperature coefficient of the reaction is 1-88, a per- 
fectly normal value which is very close to the value observed for 
the action in dilute acid solutions (loc. cit.). J. F.S. 


Antioxidants and Antioxygenisers. A. Szyrewertz and P. 
Sistey (Bull. Soc. chim., 1922, [iv], 33, 672—676).—A review of 
the subject in which reference is made to the work of Bigelow 
(A., 1898, ii, 506), Titoff (A., 1904, ii, 113), Lumiére and Seyewetz 
(A., 1905, ii, 379), Sisley (Rev. gén. mat. col., 1911, 337), and 
Moureu and Dufraisse. The suggestion is made that the term 
antioxygeniser (antioxygéne) applied by the last named is less suit- 
able than antioxidant (antioxydani) suggested by Lumiére and 
Seyewetz. H. J. E. 


Catalysis with Special Reference to Newer Theories of 
Chemical Action. I.. The Radiation Theory of Chemical 
Action. (1) Radiation and Chemistry. Jran Perrin. (2) The 
Radiation Hypothesis of Chemical Reactivity and some of 
its Applications. W. C. McC. Lewis. (3) A Theory of 
Chemical Reaction and Reactivity. E.C.C. Baty. (4) Isa 
True Unimolecular Action Possible? T. Martin Lowry (7'rans. 
Faraday Soc., 1922, 17, 546—572, 573—587, 588—595, 596—597).— 
(1) A review of the author’s radio-chemical theory of reactions 
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(“Les Atomes,” 19'3; A., 1919, ii, 177), which is in accord with 


tthe laws of Arrhenius and of Planck. Experimental verification 


of the theory is derived from a consideration of the phenomena 
of photochemistry, luminescence, and organic fluorescence. The 
theory is extended to the phenomena of radioactivity. 

(2) A review of the author’s application of the quantum radiation 
hypothesis to the investigation of the mode whereby energy 
necessary to produce chemical change in catalytic or non-catalytic 
processes is communicated to the reactant unit (cf. T., 1914, 105, 
2330; 1915, 107, 233; 1916, 109, 796; 1918, 113, 471; 1920, 
117, 1120). 

(3) Chemical reaction between atoms is conceived as consisting 
in the joint loss of an equal amount of energy by the reacting 
atoms, whereby a stable molecule is produced. The atoms in 
combination retain their individuality as absorbers or radiators 
of energy. The least possible amount of energy that the molecule 
can lose is a multiple of the least common integral multiple of the 
frequency quanta of its component atoms. ‘The theory is con- 
firmed by the phenomena observed in the photochemical com- 
bination of hydrogen and chlorine, and the possibility of the 
existence of two samples of a gas, for example, ammonia in apparent 
thermal equilibrium but in different molecular phases. 

(4) The author contends that none of the actions to which the 
radiation hypothesis has been applied involves only a single molecule. 
The application of the hypothesis to cases of radioactive dis- 
integration and bombardment by «-particles, where single molecules 
are involved, is unnecessary. The foundation of the radiation 
hypothesis is consequently doubtful. J.8.G. T. 


Catalysis with Special Reference to Newer Theories of 
Chemical Action. II. Heterogeneous Reactions. (1) 
Chemical Reactions on Surfaces. (2) The Mechanism of 
the Catalytic Action of Platinum in the Reactions 2CO+0,= 
2CO,, and 2H,+0O,=2H,0. Irvine Lanemurr (Trans. 
Faraday Soc., 1922, 17, 607—620, 621—654).—(1) The author 
reviews his theory of adsorption at solid surfaces and the modus 
operandi of chemical reactions occurring thereat. Films adsorbed 
at solid surfaces are exceedingly stable, are unimolecular in thick- 
ness, and are oriented with regard to the adsorbing surface. Adsorp- 
tion occurs as the result of a time lag between condensation and 
evaporation occurring at the surface. The orientation of the 
molecules on the adsorbing surface is a vital factor in determining 
the activity of the surface towards reacting gases. ' Differences in 
the geometrical arrangement of the atoms in the surface are respon- 
sible for the activation of catalysts effected by the action that 
occurs on them. Reactions between separate phases of constant 
composition occur only at the boundaries of phases. 

(2) A detailed account is given of a theoretical and experimental 
investigation of the conditions determining the combination of 
(t) carbon monoxide and oxygen, and (b) hydrogen and oxygen, 
occurring at a smooth platinum surface. In the case of the former 
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reaction, for the range of temperatures 500—700° K., the platinum 
surface is nearly completely covered by a unimolecular carbon 
monoxide film and reaction occurs only when carbon monoxide 
molecules strike oxygen atoms which have become adsorbed in 
the spaces left vacant by the evaporation of carbon monoxide 
molecules. For the range of temperatures 750—1050° K., the 
surface is nearly covered with oxygen when there is an excess of 
oxygen, and the reaction velocity is limited by the rate at which 
carbon monoxide molecules strike the surface. With an excess 
of carbon monoxide, the surface is largely bare, and the reaction 
velocity is limited by the rate at which oxygen molecules strike 
the surface. In the case of the reaction between hydrogen and 


oxygen, at low temperatures (300—600° K.), the reaction velocity] | 


depends on the previous treatment of the platinum. With relatively 
inactive platinum, the results resemble those obtained with carbon 
monoxide and oxygen, the reaction velocity being roughly pro. 
portional to the pressure of oxygen and inversely to that of the 
hydrogen. At temperatures between 700° K. and 1900° K., the 
results correspond closely with those obtained with carbon mon- 
oxide and oxygen. At these temperatures, the reaction is not 
sensitive to the previous treatment of the platinum. Adsorbed 
oxygen atoms are very reactive towards hydrogen, whilst under 
certain conditions adsorbed hydrogen atoms are relatively inactive 
towards oxygen molecules. J. 8. G. T. 


Induced Reactions and Negative Catalysis. N. R. Duar 
and N. N. Mirrra (T7'rans. Faraday Soc., 1922, 17, 676—680).— 
The phenomenon of induced reaction, studied by Dhar (T., 1917, 
111, 690) is shown to be of general occurrence. Negative catalysis, 
due probably to the formation of intermediate compounds, occurs 
in oxidation reactions when the catalyst is readily oxidisable. It 
is concluded that one chemical change will promote or induce 
another chemical change of the same type. J. 8. &. TF. 


Adsorption and its Bearing on Catalysis. Marcet Gut- 
CHARD (Bull. Soc. chim., 1922, [iv], 33, 647—653).—A study of the 
effect of variation of surface on catalytic activity. In the case 
of silica, a diagram is given showing the different amounts of 
water vapour adsorbed at various temperatures and constant 
pressure by the catalyst after preliminary heating to different 
temperatures; increase in the temperature of preliminary heating 
decreases activity in adsorption. Similar results are obtained 
in the case of finely divided nickel and also for various solids 
in respect of iodine vapour. The author concludes that the 
conditions which tend to decrease the amount of vapour adsorbed 
by a powdered solid are the elevation of equilibrium temperature 
and the lowering of equilibrium pressure, both being reversible; 
further, the temperature and duration of heating to which the 
solid has been subjected beforehand produce an effect which is 
irreversible. Reasons are given for the inference that the pre- 
liminary heating results in diminution of the surface available 
for adsorption. H. J. E. 
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Catalysis by Platinum Black. G. Vavon and A. Husson 
(Compt. rend., 1922, 175, 277—279).—A platinum black catalyst 
which has become poisoned and inactive in the hydrogenation of a 
particular substance is not necessarily inactive towards another 
substance, and experiments were undertaken to determine the 
point at which absorption of hydrogen ceased with various un- 
saturated substances when the catalyst was progressively poisoned 
by the gradual addition of small quantities of carbon disulphide. 
This limiting point was found to vary with the nature of the 
substance, with the nature of the solvent, with the quality of the 
platinum, and with the amount of catalyst used, but is independent 
of the concentration of the solution. In one instance, using 
5:5 grams of substance, 50 c.c. of alcohol, and 0-2 gram of platinum, 
the amount of carbon disulphide required to inhibit hydrogenation 
was 1-1 mg. for cyclohexene, 0-8 mg. for nitrobenzene, 0-5 mg. for 
cinnamic acid, and 0-4 mg. for acetophenone, so that a catalyst which 
was inactive towards acetophenone would still hydrogenate nitro- 
benzene or cyclohexene. The author advances a physical explana- 


_| tion of the phenomenon, based on the adsorption of hydrogen by 


the metal. G. F. M. 


Réle of Protective Colloids in Catalysis. II. THomas 
IREDALE (T., 1922, 121, 1536—1542). 


Catalytic Addition of Hydrogen. Influence of Oxygen on 
the Catalyst. W. Normann (Ber., 1922, 55, [B], 2193—2197).— 
Working under conditions which are considered to exclude the 
presence of oxygen and with hydrogen which is free from any 
trace of the latter, the author has been able to effect the hardening 
of cotton-seed oil in the presence of nickel (prepared by the reduc- 
tion of the chloride or cyanide), nickel powder, or palladised 
kieselguhr. It appears therefore that Willstitter’s assumption of 
the necessity for the presence of oxygen is invalid. H. W. 


Ion Activities in Homogeneous Catalysis. Formation of 
p-Chloroacetanilide from N-Chloroacetanilide. HERBERT 
S. HarnepD and Harry SeExtrz (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 
1475—1484).—From theoretical considerations, it is deduced that 
in reactions in liquid systems catalysed by specific ions, it is the 
activities of such ions which determine the velocity of the reaction 
at any temperature when the catalysis depends on successive states 
of equilibria. The velocity constants of the conversion of N-chloro- 
acetanilide into p-chloroacetanilide catalysed by hydrochloric acid 
have been determined at 17-65°, 25°, and 35° for concentrations of 
acid from 0-1N to 1:0N. This reaction according to Orton and 
Jones (Brit. Assoc. Rep., 1910, 85) takes place thus : 

(1) CH,-CO-NCI-C,H,;+H'+Cl’ = CH,-CO-NH-C,H; +Cl, ; 

(2) CH,-CO-NH-C,H,+Cl, —> CH,°CO-NH:-C,H,Cl+-H’+CY ; 
reaction (1) is measurably slow, whilst reaction (2) is very rapid, 
so that the system approximates to a continuous series of succes- 
sive equilibria and fulfils the conditions stated above. It is shown 


that the velocity constants at each temperature are proportional 
23—2 
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to the product of the activities of the hydrogen and chlorine ions 
of the catalysing acid. The present work is the first case where 
homogeneous catalysis has been calculated with exactitude over a 
wide range of concentration and in concentrated solutions, without 
uncertainties arising in liquid junction potentials. The tem. 
perature coefficient has been considered and the critical increment 
roughly calculated and shown to vary considerably with rise of 
temperature. The relationship K7=k/ay-ey, which holds exactly 
for solutions of hydrochloric acid alone, fails when acid-salt 
mixtures are used as catalysts. J. FS. 


A Possible Reconciliation of the Atomic Models of Bohr 
and of Lewis and Langmuir. W. Hucues (Nature, 1922, 110, 
37—38).—If it is assumed that the electron shells are fixed and 
the nucleus rotates on an axis, a model is obtained which, when 
viewed with respect to the electron shells, is precisely the same 
as the Lewis-Langmuir model, with its very satisfactory repre- 
sentation of the mechanism of chemical combination; when viewed 
with respect to the whole atom, it possesses all the merits of Bohr’s 
model, yielding an accurate explanation of the reaction of atoms 
and molecules with radiation. Further, the existence of isotopy 
can be predicted with its aid, for if the nucleus of a given atom 
possesses more than one stable axis of rotation with respect to 
itself, or to its surrounding shells of electrons, or to both, and 
these axes are associated with different amounts of energy, it is 
possible for the mass of the atom to be different for the different 
positions of the nuclear axis, since by the theory of relativity, 
energy possesses mass. A. A. E. 


Atomic Structure. Maurice L. Huaains (Science, 1922, 
55, 459—460).—As an extension of Lewis’s (A., 1916, ii, 310) 
theory of atomic structure, it is assumed that, although the number 
of electrons in each shell of the lighter atoms is the same as in the 
original theory, the fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth electrons in 
the second and third shells pair with the first four, the distance 
between the electrons in each of these pairs, and also in each pair 
formed by bonding between atoms, being much less than the distance 
between pairs. The shells are therefore tetrahedra of pairs instead 
of cubes of single electrons. The electrons in each shell after the 
second tend to be placed opposite to the centres of the faces of the 
imaginary polyhedron formed by the electron groups in the under- 
lying shell. When the nuclear charge becomes sufficiently great, 
the same forces which cause pairing of electrons in nitrogen result 
in the formation of triplets in the inner shells of the heavier atoms. 
As one after another of the outer electrons is drawn into an inner 
shell to form triplets, the remaining pairs are pushed further from 
the nucleus, with possible rearrangement of the kernel structure. 
The theory is applied in a number of instances. A. A. E. 

The Quantum Mechanism in the Atom. E. T. WuirraKER 
(Proc. Roy. Soc. Edin., 1922, 42, 129—142).—Ewing’s model of 
ferromagnetic induction (Proc. Roy. Soc. Edin., 1922, 42, 30) is 
employed to investigate the mechanism within the atom which 
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compels all exchanges between kinetic energy and radiant energy 
to conform with the equation U=hv. In this model, a system of 
magnets is rigidly connected like the spokes of a wheel, having 
poles of the same name at the circumference and poles of a contrary 
sign at the centre of the circle. When an electron approaches 
such a model in the direction of the axis of the wheel, a rotation 
of the poles occurs which constitutes a magnetic current. The 
kinetic energy of the electron is expended in setting the magnetic 
structure of the atom in motion. When the velocity of the electron 
exceeds a critical value 2eM/,/Am, the magnetic structure is 
penetrated; M and A are quantities dependent on the atomic 
structure with which the electron collides. When its energy is 
less than this quantity, it is repelled without permanent loss of 
energy, the encounter being perfectly elastic. On penetrating the 
atom, the electron gives up 2e2M?/A of its energy and leaves the 
system with the remainder. This absorbed energy, which appears 
in the atom as a magnetic current, does not depend on the mass 
of the electron, but on its charge and on quantities dependent only 
on the atomic structure. This rotational energy is transformed 
into a radiant form by means of Hertzian oscillators. This view 
of the mechanism leads to the Planck equation hv=U, The 
emission of an electron already in the atom is a converse process 
and thus the equations may be applied to explain photo-electric 
phenomena. The connexion with the Bohr theory of series spectra 
is developed. W. E. G. 


The Quantum Mechanism in the Atom. (Sim) J. ALFRED 
Ewrna (Proc. Roy. Soc. Edin., 1922, 42, 143—146).—A discussion 
of the mechanism suggested by Whittaker (see preceding abstract) 
for the conversion of the rotational energy of the wheel atom into 
radiation. There are two magnetic systems in his model of the 
atom: a central one forming the wheel, and another around it, 
which may be called the ring. An electron passing through the 
system produces relative angular displacement of the two parts 
of the atom, and magnetic forces are set up which tend to restore 
the whole to the original configuration. Thus oscillations are set 
up which expend their energy in the emitted radiation. 

W. E. G. 


The Quantum Mechanism in the Atom. R. A. Hovustoun 
(Proc. Roy. Soc. Edin., 1922, 42, 221—222)—The Whittaker model 
is checked numerically. A calculation of the radius of the magnetic 
orbit gives values in satisfactory agreement with the dimensions 
of the hydrogen molecule. It is shown that the Planck constant 
comes out as the product of the unit electric charge and a unit 
magnetic quantity. It thus has the correct en “— 


The Importance of Whittaker’s Atomic Model and of other 
Atomic Models. W. Prppre (Proc. Roy. Soc. Edin., 1922, 42, 
223—224).—A general discussion of the Whittaker model pointing 


out the inadequacy of the simply constituted atom of the electronic 
type. W. E. G. 
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Sizes of Atoms in Diamond Type Crystals. Roserr N. 
PrEasE (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 1497—1498).—On the basis 
of the results published in a recent paper (this vol., ii, 428), the 
author has recalculated the atomic radii of several elements of the 
rare gas type crystallising in the diamond type lattice. The 
following values are recorded: diamond 0-77 A.U., silicon (S, Cl) 
1:17 A.U., germanium (Cu, Zn, Br) 1-22 A.U., grey tin (Ag, 1) 
1:40 A.U. The following interatomic distances are calculated : 
silicon carbide, 1-94 (1-90, 1-95); zine sulphide, 2°39 (2-35, 2-35); 
cuprous chloride, 2-39 (2°38, 2-43); cuprous iodide, 2-62 (2-63, 
2-78); silver iodide, 2-80 (2-83, 3:18); and cuprous bromide, 2:44 
(2-52, 2-57). The values are given in Angstrém units, and for 
comparison purposes the experimental value and the value from 
Bragg’s atomic radii are included in brackets, the former value 
being placed first. J. F.S. 


The Properties of Elements and Salts as Related to the 
Dimensions of Atoms and Ions. GrorcE L. CLARK (Science, 
1922, 55, 401—405).—It is shown that a considerable number of 
the properties of elements and salts are linearly related to the 
dimensions of the component atoms and ions. The relations are 
more general than those found by Biltz (A., 1921, ii, 487); thus 
it is found that if the atomic volumes of the five alkali elements 
are plotted on one axis (as the X-axis) of a three-dimensional 
rectangular co-ordinate system, the atomic volumes of the four 
halogens on the Z-axis, and the molecular volumes of the alkali 
haloids on the Y-axis, all the points (except some for cesium, 
the anomaly of which is attributed to difference in crystal-lattice 
form) lie approximately on a plane z=ba-+cy+d which passes 
nearly through the origin. When other properties are plotted on 
the Y-axis, in a very large number of cases the surface, whilst 
not a plane, is of a simple form (‘‘ doubly ruled surface”). The 
surfaces may commonly be expressed by the equation z=axy+ 
bx+cy+d. By using this method, a number of possible new 
linear relationships may be predicted. Values already ascribed to 
the atomic and ionic radii of the halogens and alkali elements are 
considered, Henglein’s procedure being regarded as questionable. 

A. A: E. 


Atomic Radii. I. Maurice L. Huaerns (Physical Rev., 
1922, 19, 346—353).—-Bragg’s (A., 1920, ii, 537) “‘ atomic spheres ” 
and “ atomic radii’ may, when considered from the point of view 
of Lewis’s theory of atomic and molecular structure (A., 1916, ii, 
310), be given a definite physical meaning. The ‘“‘ atomic sphere ” 
of an atom is its valency shell, and its “‘ atomic radius” is the 


distance from the atomic centre to a group of electrons (usually 
an electron-pair) in the valency shell. It is shown that Bragg’s 
assumption, that the distance between two adjacent atomic centres 
is equal to the sum of their radii, is often not valid, since in many 
cases the group of electrons constituting the bond does not lie on 
the line joining the atomic centres; that is to say, the two “‘ atomic 
spheres” overlap. Eight causes of variation of the atomic radius 
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of an element are considered, namely: (1) some of the valency 
pairs may not act as bonds, (2) a valency electron-pair may be 
forced away from its normal position in the valency shell, (3) widely 
varying pulls are exerted on electron-pairs by atoms of different 
elements, (4) an atom of the same element in different structures 
may pull an electron-pair away a different distance from the 
nucleus of the atom to which it is linked, (5) if an atom has a 
different number of electron-pairs in its valency shell in two crystals, 
their distances from the nucleus would not be expected to be the 
same, (6) valency electron-pairs are pulled out from the nucleus 
to a different extent, according to whether they are on the centre- 
lines or not, (7) many atoms are capable of more than one arrange- 
ment of electrons in that part of the atom inside the valency shell, 


(8) the number of electrons constituting a bond may be more than 
two. A. A. E. 


Structure of the Ions of the Rare Earths. H. G. Grimm 
(Z. physikal. Chem., 1922, 101, 403—409).—A theoretical paper 
in which, on the basis of Bohr’s arrangement of the electrons in 
xenon and niton, an attempt is made to draw conclusions on the 
structure of the ions of the rare earths, quinquevalent tantalum, 
sexavalent tungsten, and octavalent osmium ions which shall be in 
keeping with the chemical properties of these elements. It is 
shown that the outside sheath of the ions of the rare earths contains 
in all probability the same number of electrons, namely, eight or 
nine. The molecular volume and basicity series of the rare earths 
has been used to draw conclusions on the series of ionic radii (cf. 
A., 1921, ii, 127). J. F.S. 

Periodic System of the Atomic Ions. H. G. Grimm (Z. 
physikal. Chem., 1922, 44, 410—413).—The author has constructed 
a table on the basis of the structure of the ions of the elements. 
This divides the elements into six groups, namely, those with no 
electrons in the outer sheath, those with two electrons in the outer 
sheath, those with eight and eighteen electrons, respectively, in 
the outside sheath. The last three groups are composed of elements 
which are built up of completed sheaths, that is, sheaths occupied 
by the same number of electrons as in sheaths of the inactive 
gases. The fifth group contains elements with an incomplete 
outside sheath, and the sixth group contains elements with an 
incomplete inner sheath but a constant outside sheath. The 
elements of the sixth group are those of the rare earths. In the 
table the anions lie to the left of the inactive gases and the kations 
to the right. In this arrangement several elements, such as Cl-, 
+++ +++ 
Clt++*, Se-—, and Set+++, occur in two positions. J. F.S. 
Structure of some Gaseous Molecules of which Hydrogen 
is a Constituent. A. O. RANKINE (T'rans. Faraday Soc., 1922, 
17, 719—727).—From viscosity measurements the following 
values have been deduced for the respective magnitudes (expressed 
in em.2 x 1015) of the molecular “‘ mean collision areas ”’ of certain 
gaseous compounds containing hydrogen: HCl, 0-676; HBr, 
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0-763; HI, 0-926; H,S, 0-773; NH, 0-640; PH, 0-911; AsH,, 
0-985; CH,, 0-772. The corresponding values for the inert gases 
have been recalculated and found to be as follows: Ne, 0-417: 
A, 0-648; Kr, 0-757; X, 0-915. Adopting the Lewis-Langmuir 
view of the mechanism of combination between hydrogen atoms 
and other elements, and assuming, on the basis of W. L. Bragg’s 
X-ray measurements (A., 1920, ii, 537), that the atoms towards 
the end of each period of the periodic table are equal in size, it 
is shown to be probable that as the number of hydrogen atoms 
in the molecule increases, their nuclei become more remote from 
the nucleus of the central atom. This retreat of the hydrogen 
nuclei is due to their mutual repulsion, and eventually leads to 
the failure of the formation of molecules, otherwise possible, such 
as BH, and AIH;. The relative dimensions of CH, and Kr agree 
to within the limit of probable experimental error. It is to be 
anticipated, therefore, that NH, and Rb, which are correspondingly 
related to CH, and Kr, respectively, would occupy nearly equal 
spaces. This is confirmed from crystallographic data. i 
J. S. G. T. 


Arabic Chemistry. E. J. Hotmyarp (Nature, 1922, 109, 
778—779).—An historical note ascribing to Maslima al-Majriti 
the authorship of the section on chemistry in the “ Letters ” of 
the Brethren of Purity (10th century A.D.). A. A. E. 


[Lecture Experiment.| Time Reaction. Marrin MEYER 
(J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 1498—1500).—A time reaction 
of the same type as that recently described by Forbes, Estill, and 
Walker (this vol., ii, 271) which is suitable for a lecture experi- 
ment is described. For example, 40 c.c. of M-sodium thiosulphate, 
20 c.c. of 1-67M-potassium hydroxide containing 0-67.M of potassium 
sodium tartrate and 44-46 grams of antimony trioxide per litre, are 
mixed and 10—15 c.c. of 4N-hydrochloric acid added. After an 
induction period of thirty to sixty seconds, a white turbidity appears 
which changes to the characteristic orange colour of antimony 
trisulphide. Variations of the quantities give different induction 
periods. J. F.S. 


Inorganie Chemistry. 


New Revision of the Density of Oxygen Gas. E. Mo.es 
and M. Crespr (Anal. Fis. Quim., 1922, 20, 190—192; cf. Moles 
and Gonzalez, this vol., ii, 497).—Oxygen prepared from potassium 
permanganate contains traces of carbon dioxide and ozone and 
purification by phosphoric oxide is insufficient. Determinations 
on oxygen from potassium permanganate from which carbon dioxide 
and ozone had been removed by soda-lime and mercury, respectively, 
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gave the value (calculated for lat. 45°) 1-42895 for the density of 
the gas. This is in good agreement with the value previously 
given (loc. cit.). G. W. R. 


Ozone. E. H. Riesenretp and G. M. Scuwas (Ber., 1922, 


‘155, [B], 2088—2099).—The main difficulty in the preparation of 


pure ozone and the determination of its physical constants consists 
in its explosiveness. The recent advances in micro-analytical 
methods have enabled the authors to perform the necessary experi- 
ments with such small quantities of material that explosions are 
avoided or are not dangerous. 

Dry oxygen is ozonised in the usual manner and the product 
condensed in small glass bulbs with long capillaries immersed in 
liquid air (the apparatus is figured and fully described in the 
original communication). Since the condensate is always richer 
in ozone than the supernatant gas, the latter is pumped away 
after each condensation and the vessel again filled with ozonised 
oxygen. When in this manner a dark blue condensate (solution 
of oxygen in ozone) has been obtained, the subsequent condensates 
consist of pale blue solutions of ozone in oxygen; when the exhaus- 
tion is renewed, the oxygen evaporates and the ozone passes into 
the first phase. The dark blue product still contains about 30% 
of oxygen, but its removal can be fairly readily effected by fraction- 
ation, since the boiling points of oxygen and ozone differ by about 
70°. At the temperature of liquid air, the vapour pressure of 
liquid ozone is practically negligible so that the glass bulbs can 
be evacuated completely and the capillaries sealed off without 
danger. Analysis of the product is effected by breaking one of 
the bulbs containing a known weight of substance under potassium 
iodide solution containing boric acid, measurement of the volume 
of inactive oxygen, and estimation of that of active oxygen by 
titration with sodium thiosulphate. Within the limits of experi- 
mental error, the volume relationship of active to inactive oxygen 
is 1 : 2 and the purity of the ozone is controlled further by a micro- 
estimation of the molecular weight by Dumas’s method. The 
following physical constants have been determined (the methods 
and requisite apparatus are fully described and figured in the 
original); m. p. —250°, b. p. —112-3°, critical temperature —5°, 
dq 1-784. Liquid ozone is not completely miscible with liquid 
oxygen at all temperatures, the critical temperature of solubility 
lying at —158°. 

Very discordant results have been obtained during investig- 
ations of the thermal production of ozone from oxygen. According 
to the Nernst theorem, a minimal temperature of 4000° Abs. is 
necessary for the production of appreciable quantities of ozone, 
whereas Fischer has observed considerable formation of the gas 
at glowing Nernst filaments at a much lower temperature. The 
temperature attained in the explosion of pure ozone is calculated 
to be about 4000° Abs., and under these conditions a distinct 
odour of ozone is observed. On the other hand, no trace of ozone 


could be perceived in explosions of mixtures of ozone and oxygen 
23* 
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with which a temperature of more than 2000° Abs. was obtained, 
A purely thermal production of ozone is not involved, therefore, 
in Fischer’s experiments. 

The explosive decomposition of ozone is very sensitive to 
catalytic influences, but if these are excluded the gas is found to 
be unexpectedly stable. According to Warburg’s calculation, the 
half life period of pure ozone at 16° is one hundred and sixty. 
seven hours, whereas the authors find that under certain con. 
ditions a period of several weeks elapses before decomposition has 
proceeded to this extent. 

Violent changes of pressure cause the explosion of ozone in all 
states of aggregation. An explosion when the solid or liquid 
material is lightly touched or on sudden solidification of the liquid 
has not been observed. 

The authors consider that their work brings conclusive evidence 
against the existence of oxozone. H. W. 


The Oxidising and Reducing Properties of Sulphur 
Dioxide. I. Mercury Chlorides. Lacu~tan Macqvuarim 
STEWART and WILLIAM WaRDLAW (T., 1922, 121, 1481—1489). 


The Physical Properties of Sulphur Trioxide. A. 
BertuouD (Helv. Chim. Acta, 1922, 5, 513—532).—Doubt is 
thrown by the author on the existence of sulphur trioxide in 
the so-called «- and 8-forms. The fact that the two kinds can 
exist together indefinitely, with other observations of a similar 
character, indicates that the silky crystals, the so-called @-form, 
are a product of hydration. The compound, if compound it be, 
must be, however, of a unique type, containing something like a 
thousand or more mols. of sulphur trioxide to one of water. A 
number of physical properties of sulphur trioxide were determined 
with the greatest care. It has m. p. 16-85°--0-02, agreeing closely 
with Lichty’s result, 16-79° (A., 1912, ii, 1164) and b. p. 44:52°/760 
mm. The vapour pressure curve, as deduced from determinations 
at 15 points between 24° and 47-8°, is represented by log p= 
—2314/7'+-10-17. The critical pressure and temperature were 
determined, using a modification of Pellaton’s method (cf. A., 
1916, ii, 245), and the critical temperature by direct observation 
of the disappearance and reappearance of the meniscus. The 
results are, p-=83-8 atm., 4.=218-3°. The density was determined 
at temperatures from 17° to 55° by a pycnometer method, and from 
98° to 214° by a modification of Young’s method (T., 1891, 59, 37), 
which gives the density of both liquid and vapour. The critical 
density, d., is 0-633. The surface tension was determined by the 
method of Ramsay and Shields, the results being, at 19°, 44-9° 
and 78-0°, respectively, y=34-17, 29-47, and 22-63. The molecular 
heat of vaporisation, calculated from the vapour tension curve, 
is 10,300 cal. The quotient Z/7', Trouton’s ratio, is surprisingly 
high, 32-5, the normal for liquids of ‘similar b. p. being 21-0; the 
high value indicates association in the liquid form. The value 
of Edétvés’s surface tension coefficient also indicates association 
of the liquid at lower temperatures, but at 78° the value is nearly 
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normal. The values of van der Waals’s constants are: a—0-01629 ; 
b=0-002684. E. H. R. 


Preparation of Selenium Dioxide. Juiius Meyer (Ber., 
1922, 55, [B], 2082—2084).—Selenium in quantities of 60—75 
grams is heated to its melting point in a porcelain boat placed 
in a wide hard glass tube; a very rapid current of oxygen which 
has been passed through fuming nitric acid is passed over it, causing 
the molten selenium to burn with a brilliant blue flame and to 
give a sublimate of selenium dioxide the purity of which increases 
with increasing rate of the supply of oxygen. The product, which 
contains small quantities of oxides of nitrogen, is purified by being 
sublimed in the same tube in a current of pure oxygen. To 
avoid loss of material, the tube is connected with a doubly tubulated 
vessel of two litres capacity in which the final traces of the dioxide 
are deposited. The combustion of 60—70 grams of selenium can 
be effected in about one and a quarter hours. 

The oxidation of selenium appears to be greatly affected by 
catalytic influence, acidic substances causing acceleration whereas 
alkaline materials (including glass) cause retardation. mm Wi 


Active Hydrogen and Nitrogen. Grraup L. Wenpr (Nature, 
1922, 109, 749)—Newman’s (this vol., ii, 279) failure to obtain 
a test for nitrides when sulphur, phosphorus, and iodine are treated 
with active nitrogen is not evidence of the absence of chemical 
reaction; in the cases of sulphur and phosphorus, the formation 
of sulphides and phosphides has been demonstrated by the author, 
whose experiments also show that phosphine and hydrogen sulphide 
are formed when phosphorus and sulphur are exposed to active 
hydrogen. A. A. E. 


Active Hydrogen and Nitrogen. I. H. Newman (Nature, 
1922, 409, 749; cf. Wendt, preceding abstract)—The absorption 
of active nitrogen by sulphur, phosphorus, and iodine probably 
results in chemical combination, since the absorbed gas is‘ not 
liberated on heating; in the case of active hydrogen, however, 
absorption occurs at temperatures above 0°. This absorption may 
be due in part to chemical action, but other processes, such as 
occlusion, have to be taken into account. A. A. E. 


Reaction between Cathodic Hydrogen and Nitrogen at 
High Pressures. J. N. Prine and E. O. Ransome (T'rans. 
Faraday Soc., 1922, 17, 689—694).—When hydrogen is liberated 
electrolytically at a cathode in contact with nitrogen, particularly 
at high pressures, the conditions would appear to be favourable 
to the synthesis of ammonia. A solution of sulphuric acid was 
electrolysed in the presence of nitrogen at pressures ranging from 
1 to 500 atmospheres. At atmospheric pressure, the mean 
percentage yield of ammonia by direct union of the elements was 
004%. At pressures from 60 to 104 atmospheres, the yield of 
ammonia was 0-09%. For pressures ranging from 300 to 500 


atmospheres, no ammonia was synthesised. The results indicate 
23*—2 
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that no reaction occurs between nitrogen and cathodic hydrogen, 
the small yield of ammonia at the lower pressures being due to 
thermal action. a. & G FT. 


Hydroxylamine. Cari KJELLIn (Svensk Kem. Tidskr., 1921, 
33, 213—228).—In the reaction expressed by the equation: 
NH,:OH+-2Fe(OH),-+H,O=NH,+2Fe(OH),, the experimental 
results are in practically complete accord when the potassium 
hydroxide in the solutions does not exceed 1:75%. The reactions 
between hydroxylamine and stannous hydroxide and manganese 
hydroxide were also examined; the former yields ammonia in 
moderate agreement with theory, whilst in the latter case the 
amount of ammonia produced is negligible. The change under- 
gone when hydroxylamine is subjected to heat in presence of 
aqueous potassium hydroxide appears to be expressed by the 
equation: 3NH,-OH=3H,0+NH,+N,. Compounds of the type 
CH,R-NH-OH (R=Me, Et, Pr) when hydrolysed in concen- 
trated hydrochloric acid or potassium hydroxide, evolved up 
to 75% of the expected yield of ammonia. It is probable that 
N-isopropylhydroxylamine and bromine react in accordance with 
the scheme: CHMe,-NH-OH—> CHMe,:NBr-OH —> CHMe,:NO — 
CMe,-NOH. N-Ethylhydroxylamine hydrochloride forms long, 
colourless, hygroscopic crystals, m. p. 37°. 

CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


Crystal Structure of Phosphonium Iodide. Roscor G. 
Dickinson (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 1489—1497).—The 
structure of the crystals of tetragonal phosphonium iodide has 
been investigated by means of X-rays, using chiefly Laue photo- 
graphs. It is shown that the X-ray data are satisfactorily 
accounted for by a structure obtained by placing in a unit cell 
of the dimensions 6-34 6-34x4-62 A.U. phosphorus atoms at 
(000) and (440) and iodine atoms at (04u) and (400) where u has 
a value very close to 0-40, and it is shown that no simpler structure 
is capable of accounting for the data. The close relationship 
between this structure and the low temperature form of ammonium 
chloride is demonstrated. J. F.S. 


Hypophosphorous Acid. IV. Its Reaction with Cupric 
Chloride. Atec Duncan Mrrcnety (T., 1922, 121, 1624— 
1638). 


The Volatilisation of Arsenic and Antimony by means of 


Methyl Alcohol. L. Duparc and L. Ramaprer (Helv. Chim. | 


Acta, 1922, 5, 552—556).—By passing a current of air through a 
solution of arsenious or antimonious oxide in concentrated hydro- 


chloric acid containing a suitable proportion of methyl alcohol, | 


the whole of the arsenic or antimony can be carried over into an 
absorbing solution. In this way, 0-1 gram of arsenious oxide 
can be volatilised in one hour at 55° in 45 ¢.c. of methyl alcohol. 
In the case of antimonious oxide the vaporisation can be com- 
pletely prevented by diluting the hydrochloric acid used with an 
equal volume of water. ‘The method may be applicable for 
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separating arsenic and antimony from other metals and from each 
other. E. H. R. 


Revision of the Atomic Weight of Boron. Analysis of 
Boron Trichloride. O. H6niascumip and L. BircKENBACH 
(Anal. Fis. Quim., 1922, 20, 167—173; cf. A., 1921, ii, 646).— 
From determinations of the ratio BCl,:3Ag and BCI, : 3AgCl, 
following the methods used in the authors’ revision of the atomic 
weight of bismuth (loc. cit.), the values of the atomic weight of 
boron obtained for three samples of specially purified boron tri- 
chloride were 10-840, 10-818, and 10-825, respectively. The first 
value is rejected and the value 10-82 is taken. It is pointed out 
that this value is in better accord with the theory of isotopes than 
the hitherto accepted value of 10-90. G. W. R. 


The Action of Diamond n Carbon Monoxide. Forx (Bull. 
Soc. chim., 1922, [iv], 33, 678—679)—An attempt to carry out 
the reaction CO,-+-C — 2CO in the case of the diamond at tem- 
peratures above 1100° resulted in the deposition of amorphous 
carbon on the surface of diamond without the latter undergoing 
any change. The conclusion is drawn that the time of experiment, 


three hours, was insufficient for the attainment of equilibrium. 
H. J. E. 


The Preparation of Carbon Suboxide on a Larger Scale 
and the Properties of Pure Carbon Suboxide. Erwin Ort 
and Kart Scumipt (Ber., 1922, 55, [B], 2126—2130).—Diacetyl- 
tartaric anhydride is heated to its boiling point in a flask the neck 
of which is connected to a cylinder in which an electrically heated 
platinum wire is suspended. The upper portion of the cylinder 
is connected through a series of condensing vessels to a powerful 
pump which, in spite of the evolution of carbon monoxide, main- 
tains a pressure of about 11 mm. (The apparatus is fully figured 
and described in the original.) The decomposition of one hundred 
and eighty-nine grams of anhydride can be effected in six to eight 
hours, the yield of carbon suboxide being 41% of that theoretically 
possible. From this point of view the process is superior to the 
improved method of Stock and Stoltzenberg (A., 1917, ii, 308), 
which depends on the action of phosphoric oxide on malonic acid, 
and has the further advantage of greater cheapness. In addition, 
the carbon suboxide obtained in this manner can be preserved 
unchanged (except for a slight darkening of colour which is prob- 
ably due to incompleteness in the exclusion of moisture) for long 
periods, whereas that prepared with the help of phosphoric oxide 
rapidly becomes polymerised, probably owing to the presence of 
traces of phosphorous oxide in the latter (cf. Manley, T., 1922, 121, 

H. W. 


331). 


The Crystal Structure of Quartz. Maurice L. Hvuactns 
(Physical Rev., 1922, 19, 363—368).—The suggested structure of 
quartz, obtained by means of the Lewis theory, is in accord with 
Bragg’s conclusions. Each silicon atom is surrounded by four 
pairs of electrons at tetrahedron corners, which act as bonds 
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connecting it to four equidistant oxygen atoms. Each oxygen 
atom is also surrounded by four tetrahedrally oriented electron. 
pairs, two of which serve as bonds connecting the oxygen to silicon 


atoms. The crystal is thus not composed of silica units, but is a 
single molecule. A. A. E, 


Solubility of Helium in Water. Hamiron P. Capy, Howarp 
M. Etsry, and Emity V. Beraer (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 
1456—1461).—The solubility of helium has been determined at a 
series of temperatures lying between 2° and 30°, using material 
which was spectroscopically pure. The following values of the 
absorption coefficient are recorded: 2°, 0-00938, 10°, 0-00895, 
25°, 0-00861, and 30°, 0-00817. Plotting these values shows that 
there is no indication of the solubility passing through a minimum 
as has been repeatedly stated. The values are all smaller than 
those of Estreicher (A., 1900, ii, 205) and Antropoff (A., 1919, ii, 


511), and larger than the single determination of Ramsay (T., 1895, 
67, 697). J. FS. 


The Preparation of Sodium Hydrogen Carbonate. En. 
ToporEscu (Compt. rend., 1922, 175, 268—270).—A study similar 
to that originally made at 15° (this vol., ii, 375) of the equilibrium 
of the four salts, sodium chloride, sodium hydrogen carbonate, 
ammonium chloride, and ammonium hydrogen carbonate with 
their saturated solutions has now been made at 35° and 50°. The 
geometric representation of the results obtained by means of a 
Le Chatelier diagram enables a calculation to be made of the 
theoretical yield, that is to say, the proportion of sodium chloride 
transformable into crystalline sodium hydrogen carbonate for a 
solution of any given initial composition. G. F. M. 


The Preparation of Ammonium Chloride at Low Tem- 
peratures. Paut Monpatn-Monvat (Compt. rend., 1922, 175, 
162—164).—The conditions governing the crystallisation of am- 
monium chloride at 0° from solutions containing in addition one 
or more of the salts sodium chloride, sodium carbonate, and 
ammonium carbonate, were studied in a similar manner to those 
previously described for 15°, and a Le Chatelier diagram is given 
showing the surfaces of saturation. The zone of crystallisation 
of sodium carbonate shows two distinct areas, one corresponding 
with the crystallisation of Na,CO,,10H,O, and the other with a 
hydrate of the formula 2Na,CO,,5H,O, the existence of which, 
although disputed by Wegscheider (A., 1912, ii, 156), is now con- 
firmed. G. F. M. 


A Preliminary Attempt to Transmute Lithium. Ratpu 
W. G. Wyckorr (Science, 1922, 55, 130—131).—Inconclusive 
results were obtained when lithium or its salts was bombarded 
with a stream of electrons, in the-hope of introducing one or two 


electrons into the nucleus, and detecting spectroscopically the 
formation of helium or hydrogen. A. A. E. 
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Electrolytic Preparation of Calcium Amalgam. B. S. 
NEUHAUSEN (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 1445—1447).—The 
author discusses the methods which have been adopted previously 
for the preparation of calcium amalgam (Smith and Bennett, 
A., 1909, ii, 663; 1910, ii, 500), and devises a more efficient method 
of preparing this material. The method consists in just covering 
the bottom of a crystallising dish, 25 cm. diam., with a layer of 
mercury which serves as cathode, and then filling the dish with a 
1:75N-solution of calcium chloride. An anode of platinum foil 
(2x4 cm.) is placed in the solution parallel to the mercury surface 
at a distance of 4 cm., and a current of 3-5 amperes at 4-6 volts 
passed for thirty minutes. This arrangement prevents heating 
and foaming. After about thirty minutes, the generation of hydro- 
gen sets in, but up to this point the solution remains neutral to 
litmus and there is no formation of a black powder which in other 
methods always forms and catalyses the decomposition of the 
amalgam. The amalgam is washed by allowing it to fall in a fine 
stream into two litres of distilled water. The product prepared 
in this way contains 0-069—0-075% of calcium, and is preserved 
in a bottle filled with carbon dioxide. J. F.S. 


The Crystal Structures of Aragonite (CaCO,) and Related 
Minerals. Maurice L. Huearns (Physical Rev., 1922, 19, 
354—362).—A proposed structure for aragonite is such that, as 
in calcite, each carbon atom is linked by double bonds to three 
oxygen atoms, each oxygen atom to two calcium atoms and one 
carbon atom, and each calcium atom to six oxygen atoms, at the 
corners of an irregular octahedron. The observed cleavage of 
aragonite is in accord with the principles that (a) cleavage tends 
to occur so as to leave the two new crystal surfaces electrically 
neutral, (b) where some bonds are weaker than others, cleavage 
will take place in such a way as to rupture the weaker bonds in 
preference to the stronger ones, (c) all bonds being equally strong, 
cleavage will occur between the planes connected by the fewest 
bonds per unit area. The structure of aragonite, and those of the 
isomorphous minerals strontianite, witherite, and cerussite, con- 
form to the author’s theory that the electron groups in an atomic 
shell tend to place themselves opposite to the faces of the imaginary 
polyhedron formed by the electron groups in the next underlying 
shell. A. A. E. 


Dispersoid Chemistry of Gypsum. II. H. NrvucEBAUER 
(Kolloid Z., 1922, 31, 40—45).—The viscosity of suspensions of 
anhydrite, gypsum, burnt gypsum, dehydrated gypsum, anhydr- 
asite, and leucolith has been measured at various intervals of time 
after preparation, with the object of investigating the mechanism 
of the hydration of calcium sulphate. It is shown that in opposi- 
tion to the statements of van’t Hoff the preparations used in the 
present work could not be completely dehydrated at 115° or 
slightly higher. The water of crystallisation was never reduced to 
less than 4%. The common dihydrate lost its crystal water at 102° 
considerably more slowly and less completely than the other forms, 
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probably because of the size of the crystals. The viscosimetric 
investigation of the commercial ‘“ van’t Hoff gypsum ”’ gave very 
indefinite curves, whereas van’t Hoff found extremely rapid com. 
bination with water and rapid hardening for this material. The 
formation of soluble anhydrite does not come into the question 
here. Gypsum prepared by slowly dehydrating precipitated 
calcium sulphate gave a normal combination curve, and the 
dihydrate gave curves analogous to those obtained with insufficiently 
dehydrated gypsum. A commercial product, anhydrasite, prepared 
by the dehydration of natural anhydrite, exhibits, on dehydration, 
a behaviour analogous to that shown by “ van’t Hoff gypsum.” 
Its viscosity curve is more pronounced than that of commercial 
gypsum obtained in the usual way, but less steep than that of 
precipitated gypsum. ‘Towards the addition of alum it behaves 
in the same way as plaster of Paris. A further technical product, 
leucolith, showed no combination with water from its viscosity 
measurements. The behaviour in this case was analogous to that 
of estrich gypsum (flooring cement), the setting in these cases 
being due to the presence of free lime. J. F.S. 


The Constitution of Strontium-Lead Alloys. E. Prwo- 
waRsky (Z. Metallk., 1922, 14, 300—301).—Lead and strontium 
form one compound, Pb,Sr, melting at 676° and containing 
12-35% Sr, and a eutectic, containing very small amounts of 
strontium, which melts at the same temperature as lead. Stron- 
tium is completely insoluble in solid lead. [Cf. J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 
1922, Sept.] A. R. P. 


Barium Sulphuric Acid and Barium Selenic Acid. Jvu.ius 
Meyer and WALTER FRIEDRICH (Z. physikal. Chem., 1922, 101, 
498—503).—The solubility of barium sulphate in 97-86% sulphuric 
acid has been determined at 25° and found to be 14-91 grams in 
100 c.c. of acid. The saturated solution is shown to contain 
barium sulphuric acid, H,{Ba(SQ,).], and by electrolytic transport 
this compound can be accumulated in the anode compartment, 
where it crystallises. Dissolving barium selenate in selenic acid 
gives rise to a similar compound, barium selenic acid, H,[ Ba(SeO,).], 
which can similarly be crystallised by electrolytic transport. 
concentrated solution of selenic acid saturated with barium selenate 
also deposits crystals of barium selenic acid. J.F.S. 


Physical Chemistry of the Oxides of Lead. IV. Red 
Lead and Lead Sesquioxide. SamvurEt Guiasstone (T., 1922, 
421, 1456—1469). 


Physical Chemistry of the Oxides of Lead. V. The 
Electromotive Behaviour of Lead Dioxide. Samurt Gtass- 
TONE (T., 1922, 124, 1469—1480). 


Behaviour of Sulphides of Heavy Metals in Aqueous 
Solutions. O. WEIGEL (Sitzungsber. Ges. Naturw. Marburg, 
1921, No. 2, 35—50; from Chem. Zentr., 1922, i, 182—183; cf. 
A., 1907, ii, 237).—The known solubilities of heavy metal sulphides 
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as experimentally determined are generally greatly in excess of 
the values calculated from their solubility products. The author’s 
determinations of the solubilities of the sulphides of thallium, 
silver, and lead show that in each case the calculated solubility is 
less than that determined experimentally. From the effect of 
lead ions on the solubility of lead sulphide and the potential of a 
lead sulphide electrode, it is concluded that dissociation in aqueous 
solutic:» takes place in successive stages and that most of the 
dissoly.d substance is in the form of complex ions. Removal of 
metallic ions by addition of sulphide ions depends on the formation 
of complex ions. G. W. R. 


The Blue Flame produced by Common Salt on a Coal Fire. 
ArTHuUR SMITHELLS (Nature, 1922, 109, 745; cf. Merton, «bid., 
1922, 109, 683).—A brief historical note on the recognition of the 
blue flame produced by common salt on a coal fire as being due 


to compounds of copper derived from pyrites in the coal. 
A. A. E. 


The Rate of Combination of Copper and Phosphorus at 
Various Temperatures. C. A. Epwarps and A. J. Murpuy 
(J. Inst. Metals, Adv. Copy).—Penetration of copper rods by 
phosphorus vapour takes place at 640° at atmospheric pressure. 
The dissociation—temperature curve for alloys of copper and 
phosphorus containing up to 30-8% of the latter indicates the 


existence of the phosphides CuP and Cu;P,. 
CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


Corrosion of Copper by Salt Solutions. W. MULLER (Z. 
Metallk., 1922, 14, 286—295).—-Copper is rapidly corroded by sea 
water, sodium chloride, and magnesium chloride, with the formation 
of a green, basic chloride which readily detaches itself from the 
metal and therefore does not form a protective coating. Weak 
solutions of magnesium and calcium sulphates corrode copper very 
slowly, the metal becoming gradually covered with a white pre- 
cipitate containing bluish-green flakes of basic sulphate. ([Cf. 
J, Soc. Chem. Ind., 1922, Sept.] A. R. P. 


Critical Constants of Mercury. 8S. Weser (K. Danske 
Videnskab. Selskab. Math.-fys. Medd., 1920, 3, No. 4; cf. A., 1921, 
ii, 699).—The critical pressure of mercury is 1036 atmospheres. 
If curves be plotted giving the density of liquid and vapour phases 
of mercury and hydrogen, the temperature and density being 
written in terms of the critical temperature and density, the two 
curves practically coincide. Vapour-pressure curves plotted in a 
similar manner also coincide, hence it is concluded that hydrogen 
at this low temperature is monatomic. CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


Atomic Weight of Mercury from Different Sources. J. N. 
BrOnsTED and G. Hevesy (Nature, 1922, 109, 780; cf. this vol., 
ii, 149)—Measurements of the density of mercury prepared by 
the same method from minerals of different origin exhibit no 
differences exceeding the possible experimental error, which corre- 
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sponds with 0-0004—0-0012 in the atomic weight. It is therefore 


concluded, with great probability, that the isotopic composition , 
A. A. E, 


of mercury of terrestrial origin is the same. 


Catalytic Decomposition of certain Oxides. Guy B, 
Taytor and G. A. Huxert (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 1443— 
1445).—A theoretical paper in which the authors criticise the 
conclusions of Kendall and Fuchs (this vol., ii, 147). It is pointed 
out that in the system HgO: Hg: O, it is inadmissible to speak of 
the equilibrium pressure of oxygen at a fixed temperature without 


specifying the partial pressure of mercury. Further, the grounds ‘ 


on which Kendall and Fuchs maintain that their results are in 


agreement with those of Lewis (A., 1906, ii, 284) in connexion with }' 


the dissociation of silver oxide are considered to require explanation. 
The conclusions with regard to the decomposition of barium 
dioxide are also criticised, and it is pointed out that the explanation 
of the discrepancy between the authors’ results (A., 1913, ii, 932) 
and those of Kendall and Fuchs does not meet the case. 

J.F.S. 


Catalytic Decomposition of certain Oxides. James Ken. 
DALL and Francis J. Fucus (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 1447— 
1448).—An answer to the criticisms of Taylor and Hulett (cf. 
preceding abstract). J. F.S. 


Preparation of Pure Ceria-earth Compounds. R. H. 
MANSKE (Can. Chem. Met., 1922, 6, 83—84).—A study of the solu- 
bility curves shows that if a saturated solution of the sulphates of 
cerium (about 50%), lanthanum, praseodymium, and neodymium 
at 0° is rapidly heated to 41°, the sulphates of lanthanum and 
neodymium crystallise with cerium sulphate, but free from praseo- 
dymium. Separation from cerium is easy. If the saturated solu- 
tion of the sulphates were heated to 65°, lanthanum would crystallise 
free from praseodymium and neodymium so long as cerium was 
present. CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


The Solubility of Gases in Aluminium. J. CzocHRALsxKI 
(Z. Metallk., 1922, 14, 277—285).—Molten aluminium absorbs 
very little of the common gases below 900°, but with increasing 
temperature above this the amount absorbed and retained in the 
solid metal at ordinary temperatures increases approximately in 
the following order: nitrogen, carbon monoxide, air, oxygen, 
sulphur dioxide, carbon dioxide, illuminating gas, and hydrogen. 
In general, the gas is retained in the solid metal in numerous micro- 
scopic blow-holes, but very small amounts of nitrides, oxides, 
carbides, and sulphides are formed in atmospheres containing 
nitrogen, oxygen, carbon, or sulphur compounds. The technical 
significance of these facts is discussed with reference to the pro- 
duction and working of aluminium. [Cf. J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 
1922, Sept. ] A. R. P. 


Mordants. II. Alumina. WitpEerR D. Bancrorr (J. 
Physical Chem., 1922, 26, 501—536).—A general discussion on the 
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hydrolysis of aluminium salts and the adsorption of aluminium 
sulphate and alumina by wool, silk, and cotton. It is shown that 
all aluminium salts are hydrolysed to some extent in aqueous solution, 
and the amount of hydrolysis increases with increasing temperature. 
The actual hydrolysis is greater with salts of weak acids, but the 
apparent hydrolysis may be abnormally large in sulphate solutions 
owing to the coagulating effect of the sulphate ions on the colloidal 
alumina. Different fibres adsorb alumina to different degrees, 
wool having a much greater adsorbing power than cotton, and 
silk being probably slightly inferior to wool. Owing to this 
difference in specific adsorption, wool decomposes aluminium salt 
solutions which are distinctly acid, whilst cotton is effective only 
in more basic solutions. The colloidal alumina is taken up 
and held firmly. Coagulated alumina may be adsorbed to 
some extent, but it easily rubs off the material. It is probable 
that in all cases alumina is adsorbed and not a basic salt. The 
phenomena may be complicated by the fact that the alumina itself 
will adsorb some sulphuric acid, for example, and that the wool 
may, and probably does, adsorb some sulphuric acid also. Since 
alumina is adsorbed less strongly by cotton than by wool, it is 
also held less strongly by cotton than by wool. If to cotton is 
added some substance, such as tannin, which adsorbs alumina 
strongly, the cotton mordanted with tannin will be able to take 
alumina out of solutions of aluminium salts which are not decom- 
posed by cotton alone, and alumina is held more strongly by 
mordanted cotton than by cotton alone. The increase in adsorb- 
ing power shown by mercerised cotton is due to structural differences 
in the cotton fibre. There is no evidence of the formation of any 
definite compound between alumina and either wool, silk, or 
cotton. J. F.S. 


Preparation of Metals by Goldschmidt’s Aluminothermic 
Method. I. Tdérar6 Fusrpayasui (J. Chem. Ind. Japan, 1922, 
25, 499—511).—Pure manganese and chromium free from carbon 
have been prepared by Goldschmidt’s method. For the former, 
an intimate mixture of trimanganic tetroxide (100 parts), man- 
ganese dioxide or sesquioxide (15—20 parts), and 90% of the 
calculated weight of powdered aluminium was used, the yield being 
85—90%, of the theoretical value. The product contained 95— 
97°, of manganese, the remainder being mainly aluminium. For 
the preparation of chromium, an intimate mixture of chromium 
sesquioxide (100 parts), calcium chromate (10—15 parts), and 90% 
of the calculated weight of powdered aluminium was used, the 
yield being 85—92% of the theoretical; the product contained 
95—97% of chromium and 3—5% of aluminium. K. K. 


Reducing Action of Ferrous Hydroxide. Susumu Mrya- 
moto (J. Chem. Soc. Japan, 1922, 43, 397—438).—Nitrites or 
nitrates can be estimated as ammonia by reduction with ferrous 
hydroxide in alkaline solution. In the case of the nitrite, the 
sample (0:1—0-3 gram) is boiled with 15 grams of ferrous sulphate 
and 200 c.c. of saturated alkali hydroxide solution and the evolved 
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ammonia is passed into sulphuric acid of known concentration a; 
in Kjeldahl’s method. Nitrates are not so easily reduced a; 
nitrites, a reflux condenser must be attached to the boiling-flask 
instead of a bulb, and the boiling continued for three to three and 
a half hours, a current of hydrogen, nitrogen, or air being intro. 
duced into the flask to carry over ammonia. Ferrous hydroxide 
also reduces nitrobenzene to aniline at the ordinary temperature. 
The velocity of reaction between potassium nitrite and ferrous 
hydroxide in alkaline solution was measured at 25°, 35°, and 45°. 
When the initial concentration of the nitrite is very small compared 
with that of the alkali hydroxide, the reaction is linear. The 
velocity constant increases with the concentration of the alkali 
hydroxide, and is expressed by the formula: k=e4—%/P(1+0-79 
Cxon), where A=20-609 and B=8098-2. The velocity constant is 


increased 2-35 times for each elevation of 10° in temperature, }. 
The presence of potassium sulphate in the system has no effect}. 


on the reaction velocity. Attempts to measure the velocity at 
the boiling point, 108°, were unsuccessful, the reaction occurring 
too quickly. 

The velocity of reaction between potassium nitrate and ferrous 
hydroxide in alkaline solution was measured at 108° and 112-2°, 
the velocity constant being approximately 7:-577x10° (calc. 
7°726 X 10%; Crow: 5:5394 mol. per litre) and 2:331x10? (cale, 
2-326 x 10; Cxon : 6-9541 mol. per litre respectively). 

The electric potentials of the following cells were measured at 25° 
using 1N-, 2N-, 3N-, 4N-, and 5N-sodium hydroxide solutions : 

I. Pt. platinised| NaOH,Fe(OH),,Fe,0,,7H,O|NaOH|HgO,NaOH| 
Hg; II. Pt. platinised H,|NaOH|HgO,NaOH|Hg. III. Pt. platin- 
ised| NaOH, Fe(OH),,Fe,0,,2H,O|NaOH|NaOH|H,, Pt. platinised. 
The potential of I is expressed by #,=0-8030—0-0015 Cyaon:, that 
of IL by #,=—0-9270—0-00332 log Cyaon, that of III by 
E£,=0-1240 +0-00332 log Cyaox—90-0015 Cyaon:. K. K. 


A New Iron Salt. Orro Réum (Collegium, 1921, No. 614, 
282—284).—When a concentrated solution of ferrous sulphate is 
oxidised with chlorine and the excess of water allowed to evaporate, 
a crystalline substance having the composition FeSO,CI,6H,O is 
obtained. This compound, which is neither a mixture nor a 
double salt, and does not deliquesce in damp air, may also be 
prepared (a) by heating 1 mol. of ferric chloride, 1 mol. of ferric 
sulphate, and 18 mols. of water, and (b) by heating 1 mol. of ferric 
chloride, 1 mol. of sulphuric acid, and 6 mols. of water, and driving 
off the hydrogen chloride formed. CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


I. The Structure of Electrolytically Deposited Nickel. II. 
The Influence of Superposed Alternating Current on the 
Deposition and Solution Potential of Nickel. V. Koutscniit- 
TER and H. Scuépu (Helv. Chim. Acta, 1922, 5, 490—512, 593— 
609).—I. Continuing the work of Kohlschiitter and Vuilleumier 
(A., 1919, ii, 9) and Staiger (A., 1920, ii, 728) on the properties of 
electrolytically deposited nickel, experiments have been made 
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the micro-structure of the deposits and the contraction phenomenon 
which has been found to depend on the deposition potential. 
Comparative experiments were made, using direct current and 
alternatively direct current with a superposed alternating current, 
which considerably diminishes the observed contraction of the 
deposit. The previous conclusion was confirmed that, when 
deposits showing a high contraction are formed, deposition takes 
place at first in a thin deposit or skin of hydrogen. The same 
eftect can be produced by saturating the electrolyte with carbon 


‘Hdioxide, although to a less extent. When there is free evolution 


of hydrogen at the cathode, the contraction is slight; the surface 
of the deposit is bright and metallic, but under the microscope it 


IT has a scaly appearance. When the evolution of hydrogen is small, 


the deposit shows a greater contraction and it has a brown appear- 
ance. The inner structures of the different deposits are practically 


‘} identical when examined microscopically. The size of the particles 


is from 1-4 to, 2-2 yw, the larger particles generally appearing when 
an alternating current is used. It is concluded therefore that the 
contraction is purely a surface phenomenon, due to the aggregation 
of particles, originally deposited in a highly disperse form, into 
particles of larger size. 

Deposits obtained with direct current were brittle, those from 
sulphate solutions less so than those from chloride; those obtained 
with alternating current were flexible. ‘There seemed, however, to be 
no relation between brittleness and the contraction phenomenon. The 
brittleness is probably due to the presence of hydrogen in the metal. 

II. The superposition of the alternating current causes a lowering 
of the cathode potential more or less parallel with the lessening 
of the contraction effect in the deposit. A number of observations, 
however, indicate that the relation is not so close as might appear 
to be the case between the structure and contraction of the deposit 
on the one hand and the deposition potential on the other. Since, 
however, the contraction takes place almost instantaneously, it is 
not possible to observe the structure of the metal as it is originally 
deposited with a high cathode potential. There is no doubt that 
hydrogen is the important factor influencing both the polarisation 
and the structure of the deposit. E. H. R. 


New Hydrate of Uranyl Nitrate. Frank E. E. GeRMANN 
(J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 1466—1469).—The density of 
solutions of uranyl nitrate has been determined at 24° for com- 
positions up to 50% and a density curve plotted which exhibits 
a strong curvature towards the composition axis. Cooling and 
heating curves have been constructed, and both show the exist- 
ence of an icositelrahydraie of uranyl nitrate, UO,(NO5).,24H,0. 
This compound forms spontaneously at —35° and exists only below 
—20°. The existence of five distinct fluorescence spectra due to 
uranyl nitrate as stated by Howes (Physical Rev., 1915, 6, 192) has 
been disproved. These are due to the hexahydrate, the icosi- 
tetrahydrate, and various mixtures of the two depending on the 
concentration and rate of cooling. J. F.S. 
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Complex Uranyl Hypophosphites. Arruur RosENnuEn 
and Gert TRewEeNpT (Ber., 1922, 55, [Bb], 1957—1960).—The 
analogy between sulphites and hypophosphites is illustrated furthe 
by the isolation of alkali uranyl hypophosphites which correspond 
in their composition with the alkali urany] sulphites, R.[(UO,),(SO. i 
and R,[(UO,),(SO,),],eH,O, described by Kohlschiitter (a 1900 
ii, 484). 

Uranyl hypophosphite, UO,(H,PO,),, microcrystalline, yellow 
prisms, is prepared by agitating solutions of one molecular pro. 
portion of uranyl nitrate and four molecular proportions of sodium 
hypophosphite (a microcrystalline, pale yellow trihydrate is also 
described); it is almost insoluble in water, but readily soluble 
in an excess of sodium hypophosphite or uranyl nitrate solution. 
It is transformed by a solution of sodium hypophosphite (4 mole. 
cular proportions) into the salt, Na[(UO,).(H,PO,);],4-5H,0, slender, 
pale yellow needles (a he cahydrate is also described); the corre. 
sponding anhydrous potassium salt, yellow crusts, and ammonium 
salt, pale yellow leaflets, and the ‘dih ydrated guanidinium salt, 
aggregates of needles, were analysed. Uranyl hypophosphite 
is converted by six to eight molecular proportions of sodium 
hypophosphite into the salt, Na[{(UO,)(H,PO,),],3-5H,O, large, 
rectangular plates (the pentahydrate is also described). Attempts 
to prepare corresponding compounds with other alkali hypophos- 
phites yielded salts of the series R[(UO,),(H,PO,);]. The compounds 
from uranyl hypophosphite and ten _ more molecular proportions 
of alkali hypophosphite could not be caused to crystallise. H.W. 


The Isotopes of Tin. F. W. Aston (Nature, 1922, 109, 
813).—An immediate result of the application of a method for 
increasing the sensitivity of photographic plates towards positive 
rays has ee the definite proof of the complex nature of tin (cf. 
A., 1921, ii, 474). By using tin tetramethyl, eight lines  corre- 
sponding bs Pie se: with atomic weights 120, 118, 116, 124, 
119, 117, 122, 121 (in decreasing order of intensity) were definitely 
proved to be due to tin. The average atomic weight, in proportion 


to the intensities, agrees well with the accepted value. It is} 


remarkable that the differences between the lines are integral to 
the highest accuracy, but the lines themselves compared with known 
lines give atomic weights always tending to be 2 or 3 parts per 
1000 too light for the above whole numbers. It is strongly 
indicated that this divergence cannot be due to experimental 
error. The presence of the two faint components of xenon 128 
and 130 previously suspected has now been confirmed. A. A. E. 


Complex Mixed —_— Iodobromides. A.-Cu. Vour- 
NAZOS (Compt. rend., 1922, 175, 164—167).—An acid containing 
the complex anion -SbI, Br is obtained by the action of dry 
gaseous hydrogen bromide on antimony tri-iodide in a non-aqueous 
medium such as glacial acetic acid. It cannot be isolated in a 
solid state by the evaporation of the acetic acid solution, as, owing 
to dissociation, only a residue of the tri-iodide remains. The salts 
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ugof this acid are, however, obtained in crystalline form by triturating 
Mand finally warming equimolecular proportions of antimony tri- 
iodide and a bromide with a suitable non-aqueous medium, acetic 
acid, xylene, etc. The compounds form coloured crystals, which 
are rapidly decomposed by water or ethyl alcohol, giving anti- 
monious oxide, hydriodic acid, and the metallic bromide. Sodiwm 
antimoniodobromide, SbBrI,Na, prepared in xylene, forms small, 
wrange-yellow crystals. Potassium antimoniodobromide, SbBrI,K, 
is similar in colour, but the ammonium and lithium salts are reddish 
yellow. Zine antimoniodobromide, ZnSbI,Br,, forms brown, tabular 


crystals, which are fairly stable and only slowly decomposed by 
G. F. M. 
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—_ Haloes and Earth-history. A New Radioactive Element. 
7 J. Jory (Nature, 1922, 109, 517—518 and 578—579).—A descrip- 
sed tion of colourless, spherical, halo-like forms, of average diameter 
woes 0-0104 mm., occurring in the Archean black mica of Ytterby. It 
‘ions 8 suggested that they may be due to a radioactive element (for 
v which the name “ hibernium ”’ is suggested) having an «-ray range 
* in air of 1—1-5 cm. A. A. E. 


109, The Crystal Structures of Marcasite (FeS,), Arsenopyrite 
forf (FeAsS), and Loellingite (FeAs,). Maurice L. Huecrns 
tive § (Physical Rev., 1922, 19, 369—373).—Arsenopyrite and loellingite 
(cf. ff are assumed to have the same general arrangement as marcasite, 
rre- fin which the sulphur atoms are considered to be in pairs, each 
124, f sulphur atom being linked, by pairs of electrons, to one sulphur 
ely § and four iron atoms, and each iron atom to six sulphur atoms. 

lon A. A. E. 
ist 

to§ Minerals from near Oudjda, Morocco. J. BartrHoux 
(Compt. rend., 1922, 175, 312—314)—An account is given of 


wn 
per crystallised minerals (galena, vanadinite, pyromorphite, wulfenite, 
aly cerussite, dolomite, calcite, and aragonite) from a lead mine in 


tal § dolomitic limestone at Gebel Mahser. L. J. S. 


28 Babingtonite from Japan. Mansir6 Watanash (Amer. J. 
| Sci., 1922, [v], 4, 159—164)—Babingtonite occurs with heden- 
| bergite, garnet, chalcopyrite, magnetite, etc., in a metamorphic 
R- T contact in the Yakuki mine, province Iwaki. A crystallographic 
M8 J and optical description is given of the material. L. J. 8. 


us Composition of Aerinite. J. Orcet (Compt. rend., 1922, 175, 
a | 309—311).—Aerinite from Casserras, Huesca, prov. Aragon, con- 
ig | sists of a mixture of a blue, transparent, strongly pleochroic mineral 
ts | with pyroxene, quartz, and spinel. The first is easily separated 
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by reason of its ready solubility in acids. Analysis of hydrochloric 
acid solution gave : 


SiO, TiO, Al,O;. Fe,0; FeO. MgO. MnO. (CaO. Sr0. 
39:26 0:49 1980 713 1:35 352 0-03 9-08 0-20 


H,O 
P,O;. V.  Alkalis. H,O (at 106°). H,O (at 400°). (400° to 1100°). Total. 
0:07 trace trace 5:43 11-03 2-92 100-31 


corresponding approximately with 
6Si0,,2(Al, Fe),0,,(Fe,Mg)0,14Ca0,7H,O +3Aq. 

The mineral represents a new calcium-bearing type of the lepto- 
chlorites; this is supported by optical characters and its be- 
haviour when heated. Spectroscopic analysis shows that the 
strontium and vanadium are present only in the hydrochloric acid 
extract of the mineral. The cause of the blue colour is discussed; 
it is regarded to be dependent on the molecular structure. 


L. J.S. 


Analytical Chemistry. 


Nephelomeitry of Coloured Hydrosols. H. BrecHHOLD and] §& 
F. Hesier (Kolloid Z., 1922, 341, 7—12).—In the nephelometric Jin ¢ 
investigation of white turbidities it has been repeatedly shown }3, } 
that a strict proportionality exists between the concentration of |hyd 
the substance causing the turbidity and the amount of diffracted Jin s 
light, provided that no change occurs in the original substance. |to r 
It is now shown that in the case of coloured sols and turbidities }, 2( 
very marked deviations from this proportionality occur. Con- }tain 
centrated coloured sols such as colloidal indigotin and silver behave | mar 
in comparison with dilute solutions as though they were less con- |eart 
centrated. This is shown to be due to the absorption of light by Jas « 
the coloured particles forming the turbidity. This action in the }of ; 
case of white particles is not great, but in that of coloured particles | den 
it is very strong. The disproportionality in the absorption is |(j) 
caused particularly by those wave-lengths which are absorbed by | chr 
the turbid medium to a larger or smaller extent. This selective | ith 
absorption must therefore be removed by the use of suitable light } bis) 
filters. The most efficient filters are shown to be isochromatic | Sol 
filters, that is thin layers composed of the substance under investi- ] js t 
gation. These filters may be employed either as solutions or as | (jji) 
dry gelatin films between the source of light and the nephelometer. | pre 
In this way it is possible to investigate nephelometrically coloured | cal 
turbidities and coloured hydrosols in exactly the same way as | cip 
colourless turbidities, and in these circumstances they show exactly | ace 
the same proportionality between concentration and amount of | bai 
diffracted light as white turbidities. J.F.S. | zin 
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Investigation, by Means of the Hydrogen Electrode, of 
e Chemical Reactions involved in Water Purification. 
R. E. GREENFIELD and A. M. Buswetu (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 
1922, 44, 1435—1442).—Titration curves have been prepared, 
wing the hydrogen electrode, for the neutralisation of the car- 
nates of sodium, magnesium, and calcium with a strong acid. 
Itis shown that the shape and position of the curve are unaffected 
by the metallic ion, but that the inflection point occurs at a slightly 
higher Sérensen value in dilute solutions than in the more con- 
entrated solutions. Precipitation curves of the precipitation of 
magnesium hydroxide have been plotted, and these show that the 
mecipitation of magnesium is complete at a Sérensen value in the 
neighbourhood of Py=10-6. Magnesium hydroxide does not form 
until the value is as high as Py=9-0. Precipitation curves for the 
precipitation of calcium as carbonate, whilst not as regular as 
those obtained in the case of magnesium, tend to show that the 
reaction is complete, sufficient carbonate being present at Py=9-5. 
Aluminium hydroxide is shown to start precipitating in solutions 
as acid as P;,=4, and to be completely precipitated at Py—6-5—7°5. 
At values much higher than this, resolution commenced to take 
place, and this was complete at a value between Py=10 and 
Py=11. The precipitation reactions were not instantaneous, but 
took several hours to reach completion. This was the more noticeable 
the more dilute the solution. J.F.S. 


Sodium Sulphide as a Substitute for Hydrogen Sulphide 
in Qualitative Analysis. Gioracio VorTMANN (Boll. Sci. teen. 
3, No. 5; Giorn. Chim. Ind. Appl., 1921, 3, 565).—A solution in 
hydrochloric acid is oxidised, treated with solid sodium carbonate 
in slight excess, warmed with sodium hydroxide solution (boiled 


- |to remove ammonia if necessary), and precipitated with excess of 


a 20% solution of sodium sulphide. The precipitate (i) may con- 
tain silver, copper, bismuth, cadmium, lead, iron, cobalt, nickel, 
manganese, and zinc as sulphides; uranium, chromium, and rare 
earths as hydroxides; barium, strontium, calcium, and magnesium 
as carbonates; whereas the filtrate (i) may contain the sulphides 
of mercury, nickel, arsenic, antimony, tin, gold, platinum, molyb- 
denum, tungsten, and vanadium. On treatment of the precipitate 
(i) with dilute hydrochloric acid, iron, manganese, zinc, uranium, 
chromium, barium, strontium, calcium, magnesium (phosphate), 
lithium, and rare earths pass into solution (ii), whilst silver, copper, 
bismuth, cadmium, lead, cobalt, and nickel remain undissolved (ii). 
Solution (ii) is boiled to remove hydrogen sulphide, and bromine water 
is then added, followed by sodium carbonate in excess. The filtrate 
(iii) may contain chromium, uranium, and manganese, whilst the 
precipitate (iii) contains iron, manganese, zinc, barium, strontium, 
calcium, magnesium, and lithium. After redissolution of the pre- 
cipitate (iii) in hydrochloric acid, iron is precipitated with sodium 
acetate, manganese with ammonium hydroxide and bromine water, 
barium, strontium, and calcium with ammonium carbonate, the 
zine in the filtrate with sodium sulphide, and finally the magnesium 
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and lithium. The filtrate (i) is boiled with ammonium chloride tg 
precipitate mercury, nickel, and aluminium, whilst antimony, tingase¢ 
arsenic, molybdenum, tungsten, and vanadium remaining in solu.{{vLL! 
tion can be separated by known methods. The alkali metals are 
tested for in another portion of the substance. 

CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS, 


Titration of Acids and Bases. J. L. Lizius and N. Evzrs 
(Analyst, 1922, 47, 331—341).—The theory of titration and the} 
dependence of the hydrogen-ion concentration of the end-product} 
on the nature of the salt formed is explained. A list of newer 
indicators with their colour changes and the Py range over which {tle P 
they are applicable is given, and four mixed indicators are sug-] El. 
gested. A table of common titrations with the hydrogen-ion]y M. 
concentrations at their end-points, suitable indicators, and _ the 


brom 
colours obtained at their end-points is also given. By titrating] olut 
to a definite shade of colour instead of to the colour-change of | sow 


the indicator, an increase in the accuracy of titrations results, and 


certain titrations are made possible which are impracticable by | nett 
ordinary methods. H. C. R. 


Symmetrical Diphenylguanidine as a Standard in Acidi- | benz 
metry and Alkalimetry. C. A. Cartron (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., }aceti 
1922, 44, 1469—1474).—The suitability of symmetrical diphenyl- Jor f 
guanidine as a standard in acidimetry and alkalimetry has been }chlo 
investigated. It is shown that this substance can easily be obtained ] mer 
in a sufficiently high state of purity for the present purpose by D 
three recrystallisations of the crude material from toluene. The Sien 
pure compound is stable in air and soluble in alcohol. It may 
be titrated directly in cold solutions with either an alcoholic or “hal 
an aqueous solution of hydrochloric acid, using either bromo- |* i 
phenyl-blue or methyl-red as indicator. The results obtained with of 
this substance are comparable with those obtained with sodium b 
carbonate or silver chloride, and diphenylguanidine is more con- 4 
venient in use. Diphenylguanidine is the only basic substance, }‘"° 
proposed as a standard, which meets all the requirements of an val 
ideal standard. 4. ¥. &. - 


Micro-incineration. A. ScnornteR (Ber., 1922, 55, [B],] “ 
2191—2192).—The substance under investigation is spread evenly JE 
over a thin strip of glass (5—6 mm. wide) which is placed in a | 62! 
horizontal hard glass tube about 10 mm. in diameter and 12 cm. ] tai 
long. The tube is heated very gently until all volatile matter | (tl 
is expelled. The residue is allowed to cool and: is subsequently | Un 
heated rather more strongly in a current of moist oxygen; in ] ob 
most cases, the carbon disappears rapidly without at any time | SU 
glowing. With difficultly combustible substances it is advisable ]} pe 
to interrupt the heating again. Too powerful ignition is to be } h¢ 
avoided. The minutest trace of ash is readily visible under the } ® 
microscope. The method is particularly suitable for the inciner- | 4 
ation of sections of plant-tissue, since the original structure is | 
better preserved than when they are heated over a free flame. n 

H. W. e 
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ride tf The Estimation of Hydrogen and its Separation from 
Y, tinJjaseous Paraffins by means of Palladious Chloride. J. A. 
N solusMfuLLER and A. Forx (Bull. Soc. chim., 1922, [iv], 33, 713—717).— 
als arefydrogen may be separated from gaseous paraffins and estimated 
by its reducing action on excess of palladious chloride. The pre- 
ipitated palladium is dried and weighed, and hence the quantity 
of hydrogen is calculated. A correction should be made for the 
mall quantity of the gas occluded in the metal; the authors 
tate that 1 mg. of palladium represents 0°24 c.c. of hydrogen 
newergueasured at 0° and 760 mm. when the reaction takes place under 
which fthe prescribed conditions. H. J. E. 


' 8Ug-1 Electrometric ‘Titrations with Mercury Perchlorate. 
n-loni]|, M. Kouruorr (Z. anal. Chem., 1922, 61, 332—343).—Chlorides, 
the }iromides, or iodides may be titrated with mercury perchlorate 
ating} olution, the end-point of the titration being determined with 
ge of acuracy by electrometric means even in very dilute solutions, 
» And Ihut the method cannot be applied to mixtures of these salts. The 
© by Imethod is also trustworthy in the case of thiocyanates, cyanides, 
R. ferrocyanides, formates,. acetates, monochloroacetates, lactates, 
tidi- Jhenzoates, and salicylates, but it cannot be used for trichloro- 
Soc., Jacetates owing to the ready hydrolysis of the mercury compound, 
nyl- for for the salts of polybasic aliphatic acids. The mercury per- 
been Jchlorate solution is prepared by saturating perchloric acid with 
ined Jmercuric oxide. W. P. &. 


b , , ‘ 
Th. Detection of Fluorine. B. Frerkenunver (Wiss. Veréffenil. 
_ | Siemens-Konzern, 1922, 1, [3], 177).—The substance is heated with 


CTS, 


EVERs 
id the 
‘oduct 


nay 
' = sand and a few c.c. of sulphuric acid at 90° in a test-tube. On 
mo. | Shaking the tube, the presence of fluorine is shown by the acid 


ith | collecting into oily drops, which appear not to wet the surface 
of the glass. With 2 grams of substance, 0°01°% of fluorine may 


um - - : 
on. | be detected after heating for one minute. Insoluble fluorides 
wn such as aluminium fluoride must first be fused with sodium 
pa carbonate and sand; the fused mass is then heated as above with 
: sulphuric acid. A. R. P. 

BI, The Colour of Iodine Solutions at Low Temperature. 


ly |} JEAN PriccaRD and E. Herrmann (Helv. Chim. Acta, 1922, 5, 
a | 625—626)—The brown colour formed by iodine in solvents con- 
n. | taining oxygen has been suggested as a qualitative test for oxygen 
er | (this vol., ii, 389), in absence of other elements or groups of an 
ly J unsaturated character such as tervalent nitrogen. It has been 
in | observed that very dilute solutions of iodine in hydrocarbons 
1e J such as light petroleum, which are violet at the ordinary tem- 
le | perature, become brown at lower temperatures, in the neighbour- 
ye | hood of —20°. When the iodine concentration is increased beyond 
e | a certain value, about 1 mg. in 10 c.c., however, the colour change 
- | does not take place. It is shown that the brown colour is due to 
s | an impurity in the commercial light petroleum, and that it does 
not appear with carefully purified specimens. The phenomenon 
can be reproduced by addition of a small quantity of alcohol to 
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the pure light petroleum, or to toluene, chloroform, and othe 
solvents. KE. H. R. 


Rapid Estimation of Sulphur. Luter Losana (Giorn. Chim, 
Ind. Appl., 1922, 4, 297—299).—The method previously described b its 
(this vol., ii, 582) gives accurate results with pyrites, copper pyrites, ios 
and other mineral sulphides, ultramarine, adulterated white lead }itrat; 
cement, various rocks, sulphates of copper, sodium, etc., naphtha} ithe 
anthracene, coke, ichthyol, ‘‘ saccharin,” ebonite, and caoutchouc 


=. a. F, 


Determination of Sulphur in Vulcanised Rubber. J. W. W. 
DyrErR and Amy R. Watson (J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1922, 41, 251— 
252).—Methods are described for the estimation of free and com. 
bined sulphur in vulcanised rubber. These are as _ follows. Ichlor 
(a) Combined sulphur. The sample (0°5—3-0 grams) is added to phine 
30—40 c.c. of nitric acid (d 1:42) in a suitable flask and the reaction ) 
started by gentle heating; subsequently the mixture is heated 
to the boiling point and boiling continued until the liquid is clear. 
Pure powdered potassium permanganate is now added, about] . 
0:25—0'5 gram at a time, and the heating continued between |! 8 
additions. The addition of permanganate is continued until phos 
finally a small black precipitate remains; this requires generally abso 
about 2 grams of permanganate. The contents of the flask are }¥ f° 
poured into a dish and evaporated to dryness, taken up with 10 c.c. }P4* 
of concentrated hydrochloric acid, and again evaporated to dryness. | ‘ 
The residue is treated with water, made up to 100 c.c., and made }°8" 
just acid to methyl-orange at the boiling point. The sulphur J's 
is then precipitated as barium sulphate. (b) Free sulphur. To read 
50—60 c.c. of acetone, 0°5—1 gram of material is added and the |?" 
free sulphur extracted. To the extract 0°5—1 gram of powdered acid 
permanganate is added, the mixture shaken, and kept at the |* °° 
ordinary temperature for thirty minutes. If the purple colour |" 
disappears a little more permanganate is added. The acetone |! 
is then distilled off on the water-bath and the brown residue heated | 
at 100—110° for a short time. About 3—5 c.c. of hydrochloric whi 
acid (d 1:16) is added for each gram of permanganate used, and }"T° 
the solution heated until colourless. It is then diluted a little and |'he 
filtered, the filtrate is made up to 100 c.c., and ammonia cautiously }°" 
added until the solution becomes yellow and slightly turbid. It ] , 
is then made just acid and precipitated while boiling with 4—5 c.c. | go) 
of N/2-barium chloride solution. Both methods give results which [xp 
are in good agreement with those obtained by the Carius method. ],),. 

J. F.S. 


Quantitative Micro-analysis of Mixtures with Special [Th 
Reference to Organic Ultimate Analysis. A. BENEDETTI- Jex< 
PicuHueR (Z. anal. Chem., 1922, 64, 305—331).—The author fii, 
describes the advantages of micro-chemical methods, points out 
the importance of obtaining representative samples in dealing 
with very small quantities of substances, and gives instances of 


the application of the methods and their limits of accuracy. H, 
Pr. &. 
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Volumetric Estimation of Carbon and Hydrogen in 


rganic Compounds. JosEF LINDNER (Ber., 1922, 55, [B], 
(25—2031).—The substance is burnt in the usual manner and 
e products of its combustion are passed over a substance which 
by its hydrolysis gives hydrogen chloride and thence into a known 
volume of standard barium hydroxide solution. The latter is 
titrated with N/10-hydrochloric acid in the presence of phenol- 
phthalein; the carbon dioxide is subsequently removed after 
addition of an excess of hydrochloric acid and the resulting solution 
js again titrated with barium hydroxide. With N/10-solutions 
and burettes of 50 c.c. capacity, the analysis is conveniently per- 
formed with 20 mg. of material. 
The most suitable substance for hydrolysis is chloronaphthyloxy- 
chlorophosphine, which may contain chloronaphthyltetrachlorophos- 
phine: it is decomposed by water in accordance with the equations : 
C,9H,Cl-PCl,+H,O=C,,)H,Cl-POCI,+-2HCl ; 
C,)9H,Cl-POCI,+-2H,O=C,,H,Cl-PO(OH),+2HCI; 
C,9H,Cl-PO(OH),+C,9H,Cl-POC1,=2C,,H,Cl-PO,+-2HCI. 
It is prepared by passing chlorine into molten naphthyldichloro- 
phosphine until three atomic proportions of the gas have been 
absorbed. It is not a well-defined individual. Hydrogen chloride 
is freely and quantitatively evolved when a current of moist air is 
passed through the molten material. It is, however, convenient 
to depress its melting point to some extent by a preliminary 
regulated treatment with moist air. The material prepared in 
this. manner somewhat readily evolves considerable amounts of 
readily volatile acid products, which must be removed by 
protracted exposure to a current of dry air; the elimination of 
acid is thereby ultimately reduced to a small amount, for which 
a correction can be applied, but the presence of the acid has the 
drawback that the sharpness of the end-point in the ultimate 
titration is diminished. 
Test analyses show that the method gives accurate results, 
which, however, are somewhat low for hydrogen, the source of 
aror most probably lying in the uncertainty of the correction for 
the acidic products evolved spontaneously from the phosphorus 
H. W. 


compound. 


Absorption of Carbon Monoxide by Acid Cuprous Chloride 
Solution in the Presence of a Reducing Agent. ALFRED 
Kropr (Z. angew. Chem., 1922, 35, 451—452)—The rate of 
absorption of carbon monoxide by acid cuprous chloride solution 
is increased by the addition of stannous chloride to the solution. 
The stability of the solution is improved by the use of a slight 
excess of stannous chloride (cf. Krauskopf and Purdy, A., 1920, 
ii, 267). J. 8. G. £. 


Comparison of Colorimetric and Electrometric Estim- 
ations of Hydrogen-ion Concentrations in Solutions con- 
taining Carbon Dioxide. GLENN EK. CULLEN and A. Bairp 
Hastines (J. Biol. Chem., 1922, 52, 517—520).—Contrary to the 
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results obtained by Evans (A., 1921, ii, 271), the colorimetric and is 


electrometric methods for the estimation of the hydrogen-ion 
concentration of solutions containing carbon dioxide yield identical 
results, provided precautions are taken to prevent the loss of carbon 
dioxide. E. S$. 


Estimation of Small Amounts of Potassium by the Lindo. 
Gladding Method. Wii1iam Hazen (J. Assoc. Off. Agric, 
Chem., 1922, 5, 456—460).—In the estimation of potassium by 
the Lindo-Gladding method, the use of 90% alcohol for washing 
gives better results than 80% alcohol, and when working with 
small amounts of potassium salts and high accuracy is desired, 
it is advisable to use the stronger alcohol for washing after the 
ammonium chloride treatment as well. The lower results obtained 
by using the weaker alcohol do not appear to be due to the sodium 


salts which may be present, as has been suggested, as equally} ! 


low results are obtained in the absence of sodium salts. As, how- 
ever, it takes a longer time to wash out the ammonium salts with 
90% alcohol, it is preferable to use 80% alcohol for the second 
washing in ordinary fertiliser work, where the percentage error 
arising from this will not be very serious, as the samples generally 
contain relatively high amounts of potassium. G. F. M. 


Identification of Cesium and Rubidium. Joun MissENDEN 
(Chem. News, 1922, 124, 362).—The spectroscope affords the best 
means of distinguishing cesium from rubidium; the former shows 
two bright blue lines (4557 and 4592) in the blue portion of the 
spectrum, whilst rubidium has two lines (4200 and 4237) in the 
violet and two other lines (7953 and 7810) in the red. The salts 


of the two metals resemble each other generally, but there is a: 


considerable difference in the solubility of the two nitrates; 100 
parts of water at 3-35° dissolve 11 parts of cesium nitrate and 
79-9 parts of rubidium nitrate. W. P.S. 


Hydrotimetric Precision and Aqueous Preparation of the 
Standard Soap Solution. Ep. Justin-Muetier (J. Pharm. 
Chim., 1922, 26, 18—21).—Clark’s method as modified by Boutron 
and Boudet is used, but a standard soap solution of only one-tenth 
the strength is recommended. It is prepared by dissolving 3:5 
grams of white Marseilles soap in 200 c.c. of boiling water and 
then making the volume up to 900 c.c. This solution is diluted, 
if necessary, until 24 c.c. of it corresponds exactly with 40 c.c. of a 
0-025°% solution of calcium chloride or of a 0-059% solution of 
barium nitrate. 


Estimation of Calcium in Natural Phosphates. R. 
MeEvRIcE (Ann. Chim. Analyt., 1922, [ii], 4, 198)—The phosphate is 
treated with mineral acid, the silica removed, and iron and 
aluminium removed as phosphates. The filtrate is neutralised 
with ammonia, treated with 20 c.c. of 20% hydrochloric acid, 
and 30 c.c. of 4% ammonium oxalate. The solution is warmed 
and 10% ammonium acetate solution added at a rate of about 
30 drops per minute. A granular precipitate of calcium oxalate 
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is thus obtained, and is collected, washed, and ignited as usual. 
Test analyses carried out on known quantities of calcium in the 
presence of large excess of phosphate and magnesium sulphate 
gave very accurate results. H. C. R. 


Estimation of Magnesium and Alkalis in Minerals. L. H. 
BorastROM (Hyllningsskrift tillégnad Ossian Aschan, 1920, 118— 
123).—The precipitation of magnesium hydroxide is best effected 
with piperidine, a little of which should also be added to the washing 
water. Lawrence Smith’s method for the separation of magnesium 


from alkalis in silicate analysis is the most satisfactory. 
CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


Colorimetric Method for the Estimation of Small Amounts 
of Magnesium. A. P. Briaes (J. Biol. Chem., 1922, 52, 349— 
355).—The method described is similar to that of Hammett and 
Adams (cf. this vol., ii, 587). E. 8. 

Estimation of Magnesium in Blood, Plasma, and Serum. 
W. Denis (J. Biol. Chem., 1922, 52, 411—415).—The method is 
essentially the same as that of Briggs (preceding abstract) and of 
Hammett and Adams (this vol., ii, 587). E. S. 


Magnesium Compound of 8-Hydroxyquinoline. Car. TH. 
MorneR (Pharm. Zentr.-h., 1922, 63, 399—402; cf. Griebel, A., 
1921, ii, 606)—If an aqueous solution of 8-hydroxyquinoline 
(sulphate) is treated with a suspension of magnesium hydroxide, 
the latter goes into solution and a lustrous, sulphur-yellow pre- 
cipitate of the magnesium compound of 8-hydroxyquinoline is 
formed. The precipitate is also given by ‘“‘ magnesia mixture.” 
The precipitate is microcrystalline and consists of hexagonal 


| platelets. The reaction takes place only in alkaline solution and 


is sufficiently sensitive to detect 1 part of magnesium in 25,000. 
The precipitate contains 6°25—6:29% of magnesium and approxi- 
mates to the formula (C,H,ON),Mg,4H,O. The compound is 
also formed by the action of 8-hydroxyquinoline on magnesium 
ammonium phosphate. The reaction thus permits the separation 
of magnesium from phosphate in ammoniacal solution. Its use as 
a dry antiseptic is suggested. G. W. R. 
Lead. I. Estimation of Minute Amounts of Lead in 
Biological Material. L. T. Famuati (J. Ind. Hyg., 1922, 4, 
9—20).—The ash is dissolved in dilute hydrochloric acid, the 
solution neutralised to methyl-orange with sodium hydroxide, 
and then slightly acidified with hydrochloric acid. Lead is pre- 
cipitated as sulphide, the washed precipitate dissolved in 2—6 c.c. 
of concentrated nitric acid, and boiled to expel hydrogen sulphide. 
After neutralising with sodium hydroxide and slightly acidifying 
with acetic acid, an excess of potassium chromate is added, and 
the solution boiled. The precipitate is dissolved in hydrochloric 
acid, and an excess of potassium iodide is added to the solution, 
which is titrated with 0°005N-sodium thiosulphate solution. For 
biological materials, the method appears to be accurate to +3%,. 
CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS, 
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Colorimetric Estimation of Manganese in Steels, Alloys, 
and Ores. J. Hrsitinea (Chem. Weekblad, 1922, 19, 302—303) — 
The ordinary method of oxidising to permanganate in acid solution 
is unsatisfactory when iron is present, because of the yellow colour 
of iron salts. A simple and accurate estimation may be made 
by employing the compound H,MnO,, which in alkaline solution 
gives a yellowish-brown to dark brown coloration. 

One hundred to 200 mg. of material are dissolved in a suitable 
acid, and the solution is diluted and treated with excess of powdered 
zinc oxide, made up to 100—200 c.c., and filtered. The zinc 
oxide precipitates the tervalent metals and copper completely 
after a few minutes’ shaking at the ordinary temperature. The 
filtered solution is poured into a burette, and allowed to fall into 
a solution containing hydrogen peroxide (3%) and excess of 
potassium hydroxide (10°%) until a suitable colour is obtained; 
this is matched by means of a standard manganese solution. 
Several titrations are carried out in succession, adding more of 
the unknown solution, and matching the colour by means of the 
standard. Addition of only 0°02 mg. of manganese is easily 
detected. 

Lead does not interfere if excess of potassium hydroxide is 
employed; if nickel and/or cobalt are present, potassium cyanide 
is added during the titration. Accurate results are readily obtained 
when the manganese content is not greater than 20%. SS. I. L. 


Estimation of Chromium in Metals. Wit11 LOFFELBEIN 
(Chem. Zig., 1922, 46, 679)—Chromium is estimated in nickel 
bronzes and similar alloys by removing the heavy metals from a 
solution of the alloy with hydrogen sulphide, treating the oxidised 
filtrate with a slight excess of ammonia, collecting, igniting, and 
fusing the precipitate with sodium peroxide, acidifying the filtered 
solution of the melt with hydrochloric acid, adding potassium 
iodide, and titrating the liberated iodine with sodium thiosulphate 
solution. A. R. P. 


Rapid Method for the Estimation of Chromium in Nickel- 
Chromium Steel. Wi_tuetm Hixp (Chem. Zig., 1922, 46, 702— 
703).—The chromium is oxidised to chromic acid in a sulphuric 
acid solution of the steel by means of potassium permanganate, 
the excess of which is destroyed with manganese sulphate. The 
chromic acid is then estimated by addition of an excess of standard 
ferrous sulphate solution and titration with permanganate or 
dichromate [cf. J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1922, 41, 6714.] A. R. P. 


Estimation of Small Amounts of Molybdenum in Tungsten. 
Dorotuy Haut (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 1462—1465).— 
Small amounts of molybdenum may be estimated in tungsten by 
converting the molybdenum into xanthate, extracting this with 
chloroform, and converting into sulphide and oxide. The method 
consists in dissolving 1 gram of the sample in a mixture of nitric 
and hydrofluoric acids and evaporating with sulphuric acid. The 
yellow oxides are dissolved in sodium hydroxide solution and trans- 
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ferred to a 200 c.c. separating funnel, acidified with sulphuric 
acid, and the solution diluted so that 1 c.c. contains about 0-1 mg. 
of molybdenum. The volume is then made up to 150 c.c., 
05 gram of potassium xanthate and a few drops of 1 : 3-sulphuric 
acid are added and the mixture is shaken thoroughly. About 10 c.c. 
of chloroform are then added and the whole is shaken for several 
minutes. The highly-coloured chloroform layer settles at the 
bottom and is run into a second funnel for washing. The original 
solution is repeatedly treated with potassium xanthate, acid, and 
chloroform until the chloroform layer is colourless, each portion 
of chloroform solution being added to the first. The chloroform 
solution of molybdenum xanthate is washed with water several 
times, run into a 150 c.c. beaker, and evaporated to dryness. The 
residue is heated and converted into a mixture of oxide and 
silphide. This is dissolved in nitric acid, evaporated with 
sulphuric acid, and precipitated as molybdenum sulphide by passing 
hydrogen sulphide into the hot molybdenum solution made 
alkaline with sodium hydroxide. The solution is then slowly 
acidified with dilute sulphuric acid and the precipitate filtered, 
washed with hot water, and carefully ignited to oxide. The results 
are easily reproducible and trustworthy, and the method is good for 
mixtures containing small amounts of molybdenum. J.F.S. 


Rapid Analysis of Ferro-tungsten. Luiar Losana and 
Enrico Carozzi (Giorn: Chim. Ind. Appl., 1922, 4, 299—301).— 
Ferro-tungsten is readily dissolved in 50% nitric acid solution 
containing a little hydrofluoric acid, subsequent treatment with 
concentrated sulphuric acid resulting in the elimination of the 
hydrofluoric acid and precipitation of the tungsten as tungsten 
trioxide, which may be either weighed as such or estimated 
volumetrically (cf. J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1922, 41, 6714). T. H. P. 


Electrometric Titration of Uranium with Potassium 
Permanganate and Potassium Dichromate. D. T. Ewina 
and E. F. Etpripce (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 1484—1489).—. 
When solutions of uranyl sulphate, reduced with zinc, are titrated 
electrometrically with potassium permanganate or when solutions 
of uranium chlorides similarly reduced are titrated with potassium 
dichromate, a change in the oxidation potential occurs when the 
tervalent uranium is all oxidised to the quadrivalent condition, 
and a second change occurs when the latter is all oxidised to the 
sexavalent condition. Thus the total amount of uranium may 
be calculated. A third change of potential is observed when iron 
is present, and this represents the point where all the ferrous iron 
is converted into ferric iron. The determination is carried out 
with apparatus of the usual type, except in the form of the titration 
vessel, since it is necessary to prevent the free access of air. The 
titration cell is a glass vessel fitted with a cover which has six 
holes bored in it. Through the holes pass a tube for leading in 
carbon dioxide, a platinum electrode, the connecting tube of a 
calomel cell, a stirrer fitted with a mercury seal, the tip of the 
burette, and the mouth of a Jones reductor. All the tubes passing 
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through the cover are fitted tightly. The method of procedur 
adopted is as follows: (a) Estimation of uranium by permanganate, 
Ten c.c. of a solution of uranium as sulphate (containing about 
0-013 gram U,O, per c.c.) are added to 40 c.c. of sulphuric acid 
solution A (2 ¢.c. cone. acid, 88 water) and warmed at 80—90° 
Carbon dioxide is passed through the titration cell to remove the 
air, and the uranium solution slowly passed through the Jone; 
reductor into the cell, the reductor being finally rinsed with 50 c.c, 
of sulphuric acid A. The final solution at this stage has a volume 
of 100 c.c., contains 2 c.c. of concentrated sulphuric acid, and is 
brown. The stirrer is set in motion and the permanganate 
slowly added. The H#.M.F. rises slowly at first and then jumps 
to a steady value which represents the point at which all the 
tervalent uranium has been converted into the quadrivalent 
condition and the solution has become green. Continued addition 
of permanganate does not affect the H.M.F. noticeably until the 
second end-point is reached, and here the #.M/.F. jumps rapidly. 
At this point, the whole of the quadrivalent uranium has been 
converted into the sexavalent condition. The volume of per. 
manganate used between the first and second end-points is equal 
to the theoretical amount of oxidising agent required to oxidise 
uranium from the quadrivalent to the sexavalent condition. Hence 
from this quantity the total amount of uranium present, no matter 
what its state of oxidation provided that none of it is sexavalent, 
can be calculated. (b) Hstimation of uranium and iron with per- 
manganate. The process is carried out as above; the first and 
second end-points give, as before, the quantity of uranium. After 
the uranium has all been oxidised to the sexavalent condition, 
the oxidation of the ferrous iron commences and when this has 
been completed the third end-point is observed. Hence the volume 
of permanganate required to carry the #.M.F. from the second 
to the third end-point is equivalent to the amount of iron present. 
(c) Estimation of uranium by dichromate. The process is carried out 
exactly as in the first case, and two end-points are obtained which 
have the same significance as in the other cases, but the slope of 
the second end-point is not so clear as in the other cases. All 
methods yield excellent results. J. F.S. 


The Estimation of Small Quantities of Gold as Colloidal 
Gold by the Colorimetric Method. J. A. MULLER and A. Forx 
(Bull. Soc. chim., 1922, [iv], 33, 717—720).—Small quantities of gold 
may be rapidly and accurately estimated colorimetrically after 
separation from other metals, provided that the concentration 
of the gold is not greater than 1/40 mg. per c.c., and that the 
colloidal particles are of the same size in the two solutions to be 
compared. The latter condition is realised by precipitation in 
identical circumstances. The presence of vanadium leads to 
inaccurate results. H. J. KE. 


Separation of Palladium and Platinum by means of 
Dimethylglyoxime. ©. W. Davis (U.S. Bur. Jlines, Repts. 
Investigations, 1922, No. 2351).—The weighed metals are dis- 
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solved in a little aqua regia, the solution is evaporated to dryness, 
the residue moistened with a drop of hydrochloric acid, diluted 


4 with cold water, and dimethylglyoxime added with constant stirring 


until no further precipitate is formed. After keeping for a few 
minutes, the voluminous precipitate is collected on a filter, well 
washed with cold water, and ignited, first in air and finally in 
hydrogen to obtain pure palladium. The method was tested with 
quantities of each metal ranging from 0-15 to 11 mg., and the 
greatest divergence in five analyses was 0-03 mg. 

CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


A Micro-modification of Benedict’s Method for the 
Estimation of Reducing Sugar in Urine. Mittarp SMITH 
(J. Lab. Clin. Med., 1922, 7, 364—368).—The modification, like 
the original method, is applicable only to urines containing not 
less than 0-:17% of sugar. Exactly 1-0 c.c. of Benedict’s solution 
is run from a pipette into a special test-tube, 0-2—0-7 gram of 
anhydrous sodium carbonate is added, and a pebble or piece of 
quartz. Urine is slowly added to the mixture, maintained at 
the boiling point, from a Mohr pipette, graduated to read directly 
the percentage of sugar present. CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


Critical Study of Bang’s Method for the Estimation of 
Reducing Substances in Blood. Henri Lapsf, F. NEpvevx, 
and Mf&nf&Las Nominis (J. Pharm. Chim., 1922, [vii], 26, 49—63).— 
Bang’s micro-titrimetric method for the estimation of reducing 
sugars in blood, consisting in oxidising with iodic acid the cuprous 
oxide produced by reduction by about 100 mg. of the blood 
absorbed in blotting paper and clarified, and estimation of the 
excess of iodic acid by titration with thiosulphate in presence of 
an alkali iodide, gives satisfactory results provided the following 
points are attended to. All the reagents used must be absolutely 
pure. Notably the potassium chloride and uranium acetate 
used for preparing the clarifying solution should be specially 
purified, and the iodate is preferably prepared by oxidising 
potassium iodide with permanganate. Mercuric sulphate, or 
alcohol, or Patein’s reagent was found to give inferior results as 
clarifying agents, as they all retain a quantity of sugar, and at 
the same time partly compensate for this by allowing a certain 
amount of reducing substances originating from the albumin to 
remain in solution. Bang’s reagent exhibits these faults in a much 
less marked degree. The heating of the clarified blood with the 
iodate-copper solution should be continued for exactly four 
minutes, and heating by means of a current of steam generated 
under constant well-defined conditions in a 1500 c.c. flask containing 
a constant level of water is to be preferred to direct heating, as 
experiments showed that the method of heating had a considerable 
influence on the results. The errors should not on the average 
exceed 5° if all the above precautions are taken, and the estim- 
ation of a large number of samples to which known weights of 
invert-sugar had been added gave a mean of 97% of the added 


sugar actually found. G. F. M. 
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Acetol. I. A New Test for Carbohydrates. Oskar 
Bavupiscu and Harry J. Deven (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 
1585—1587).—The test depends on the production of acetol from 
carbohydrates. An aqueous solution of the carbohydrate (0:1 
gram in 100 c.c.) is treated with solid sodium hydrogen carbonate 
(5 grams) and distilled nearly to dryness. With the carbohydrates 
which are more readily attacked, the solution in the distilling flask 
very quickly turns brown, and the distillate has a sweet odour. 
The residue in the flask after distillation has a strong typical 
caramel odour. The distillate is treated with o-aminobenzalde- 
hyde (30 mg.) and enough potassium hydroxide solution to give 
a distinctly alkaline reaction; after addition of a piece of porous 
plate, it is evaporated over a free flame to about 1/3 volume, 
cooled, and acidified with hydrochloric acid. Then solid sodium 
hydrogen carbonate is added until the solution is alkaline to litmus. 
The presence of acetol is shown by a strong blue fluorescence, 
which can be seen in daylight, but more readily in light of short 
wave-lengths such as that yielded by the iron arc. To confirm 
the test, the 3-hydroxy-2-methylquinoline may be extracted by 
shaking the solution several times with alcohol-free ether; the 
ethereal solution is dried with sodium sulphate, and the solvent 
removed. The colourless, needle-like crystals of 3-hydroxy- 
2-methylquinoline which remain dissolve readily in a little alcohol, 
and the fluorescence shows up strongly after the addition of water 
to the alcoholic solution. The sensitiveness of the reaction has 
not been determined except for dextrose, with which quantities 
as small as 5 mg. give a positive result. 

The test is shown by arabinose, xylose, ribose, lyxose, dextrose, 
fructose, mannose, galactose, glucosamine, lactose, sucrose, maltose, 
and dextrin, but not by acetoacetic acid, glycerol, 6-hydroxy- 
butyric acid, lactic acid, starch, or glycogen. 

The formation of 3-hydroxy-2-methylquinoline when treated 
with o-aminobenzaldehyde and potassium hydroxide appears to 
be a specific reaction of acetol; it is not given by pure methyl- 
glyoxal, aldol, acetone, acetaldehyde, ethyl acetoacetate, croton- 
aldehyde, or ethyl alcohol. H. W. 


Estimation of the Cellulose Content of Wood and other 
Raw Materials by the Action of Chlorine and Carbon Tetra- 
chloride. E. Hrvusrr and H. Casssus (Papierfabr., Fest-u. 
Auslandheft, 1922, 80—93; cf. A., 1921, i, 708; Frank, D.R.-P. 
323936).—1-2 to 1-5 Grams of material of medium fineness are 
shaken with 50 c.c. of a saturated solution of chlorine in carbon 
tetrachloride for one to two hours, and the fibre is collected on 
a filter and washed successively with carbon tetrachloride, alcohol, 
and water. The lignin chloride is then dissolved out with a 2% 
solution of sodium sulphite, the residue washed with water, dried, 
and weighed. The product, which contains 3—3-5% of pentosan 
and 0:04—0-05% of ash, has a copper number of 0-8—0-91 as 
compared with 3-14—3-23 by the older method. The yield of 
pure cellulose was 56%. CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 
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Estimation of «-, B-, and y-Cellulose. OpreRMANN (Paper, 
1921, 28, 19—25).—The cellulose content of the pulp is estimated 
as follows: 10 grams of pulp are covered with 50 c.c. of mer- 
cerising liquid (17—18% sodium hydroxide) and allowed to stand 
for thirty minutes. The fibre mass is then rubbed with 50 c.c. 
of water, filtered on a Buchner funnel with a fine cotton filter, 
and carefully sucked dry. The residue is washed with cold water 
until the wash-water no longer has an alkaline reaction; this 
usually requires ten to twelve washings, 50 c.c. of water being 
used each time. Finally, the «-cellulose is washed with hot dilute 
acetic acid, then with hot water (six to eight times), dried, and 
weighed. §-Cellulose is estimated by adding concentrated acetic 
acid to the alkaline filtrate until a marked acid reaction is pro- 
duced, when £-cellulose separates in a finely divided state, and 
the colour of the brown filtrate becomes considerably lighter. 
To assist coagulation, the precipitate is heated on the water-bath 
at 100° until it settles. It is filtered on a fine cloth filter, washed 
six to eight times with hot water, transferred to a porcelain dish, 
dried, and weighed. -y-Cellulose is estimated by difference. 

CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


Determination of the Iodine Value of Aliphatic and 
Aromatic Unsaturated Compounds. D. HoipE (Chem. 
Umschau, 1922, 29, 253—254; cf. this vol., ii, 533).—Attention 
is diregted to the different behaviour of the Hanus reagent with 
simple aliphatic oils such as sesame oil and mineral oils containing 


‘unsaturated cyclic structures. In the first case, even with varying 


excess of iodine, constant values are obtained, whilst in the second 
case variable values far above the theoretical are obtained with 
more or less considerable excess of the reagent. This is due to 
the rupture of bridge structures, and in certain circumstances the 
behaviour of an oil with excess of the Hanus reagent can be 
utilised to determine whether cyclic unsaturated compounds are 
present. G. F. M. 


The Sulphuric Acid Test for Liver Oils. J. ©. DRuMMoND 
and A. F. Watson (Analyst, 1922, 47, 341—348).—The substance 
present in liver oils which is responsible for the well-known purple 
coloration with sulphuric acid was found in the following species : 
Man, horse, ox, pig, cat, monkey, rabbit, guinea pig, chicken, 
duck, pigeon, rat, mouse, frog, shark, cod, haddock, ling, coal 
fish, dog fish, sprat, and skate. The substance appears to be a 
normal constituent of the liver, and is not derived from the bile 
or from products of autolysis or putrefaction. Evidence is pre- 
sented to show that it is probably derived from the food, although 
an examination of the stages in the food of the cod did not reveal 
its ultimate origin with certainty. The chemical nature of the 
substance has not been ascertained. It forms a low proportion 
of the unsaponifiable fraction, is not cholesterol, and probably 
not a member of the lipochrome pigments. It is thermo-stable 
in the absence of air or oxygen, but is rapidly destroyed by oxid- 
ation. The few properties of the substance which are known, as 
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well as the available data regarding its distribution in natural 
products, show certain resemblances to the unidentified dietary 
unit known as vitamin-A; and, without assuming the identity of 
the two factors, it is suggested that the association may be of some 
significance. The colour test cannot be regarded as specific for 
liver fats, although they usually give the most intense reactions, 
The body fat and fat from other organs of animals, especially if 
they have been fed on liver oils, may give the reaction. 


H. C. R. 


Chemical and Physiological Investigation of the Fats 
and Lipoids of the Blood. II. The Kumagawa-Suto Method 
of Estimation of Lipoids. P. Lemeranp (Bull. Soc. Chim. 
biol., 1922, 4, 300—321; cf. A., 1921, i, 633).—In the Kumagawa- 
Suto method, errors occur which are due to oxidation of the 
unsaturated acids during the heating and drying processes, and 
to loss of volatile constituents of the total unsaponifiable matter. 
The author promises to describe a new technique for the estimation. 

; K. 8. 


Estimation of Small Quantities of Furfuraldehyde Colori- 
metrically. Paunt Finury and Gasriet Porrot (J. Pharm. 
Chim., 1922, [vii], 26, 87—96)—Small quantities of furfuralde- 
hyde may be estimated colorimetrically with an accuracy of about 
+1% by means of the blue coloration which is formed in acidic 
medium with orcinol in a suitable solvent, preferably acetic acid, 
and is intensified by the presence of traces of iron. The reagents 
required are hydrochloric acid (d 1-19) containing 20 mg. of iron 
as ferric chloride per litre; glacial acetic acid containing 1 gram 
of orcinol in 1600 ¢.c., and a standard solution of furfuraldehyde 
containing 1 gram in 10 litres of 1% acetic acid. One c.c. of the 
standard solution or of the solution to be estimated is mixed with 
4 c.c. of the acetic acid-orcinol solution and 5 c.c. of the hydro- 
chloric acid, and warmed for one minute in a water-bath. After 
keeping for thirty minutes, the maximum coloration is developed, 
and comparison is made with the standard in a Duboscq colori- 
meter. The reaction has a sensibility of about 4 mg. of furfur- 
aldehyde per litre. G. F. M. 


New Analytical Applications of Nessler’s Reagent. 
Characterisation of Ketones; Estimation of Aldehydes. 
J. Boueautt and R. Gros (J. Pharm. Chim., 1922, 26, 5—11).— 
Certain ketones, such as acetone, methyl ethyl ketone, cyclo- 
hexanone, trimethylcyclohexenone, acetophenone, and p-methoxy- 
acetophenone, give with Nessler’s reagent in the cold a yellowish- 
white precipitate which dissolves in acid or on the addition of 
potassium cyanide with liberation of the ketone. This reaction 
may be used for the detection of acetone in urine, by suspending 
a small capsule, containing 10 c.c. of Nessler’s reagent, over 200 c.c. 
of urine, previously acidified, the whole being covered by a bell-jar. 
The time required for the formation of a precipitate varies inversely 
as the concentration of the acetone in the urine. 
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Certain aldehydes react quantitatively with Nessler’s reagent 
ccording to the equation R-CHO+H,0+2I=2HI+R-CO,H, the 
jodine coming from the mercuric iodide. To a known volume of 
the aldehyde solution, corresponding with 0°01—0:05 gram of the 
aldehyde, is added an excess (about 30 c.c.) of Nessler’s solution, 
and 10 c.c. of sodium hydroxide solution. The mixture is well 
shaken, and after some time is neutralised with hydrochloric 
acid. A known volume of standard iodine solution is added, 
and then the excess of iodine is titrated back with standard 
thiosulphate solution. Itis necessary to make a control estimation 
on the sodium hydroxide. Accurate results were obtained with 
formaldehyde, furfuraldehyde, benzaldehyde, and piperonaldehyde, 
but the method is not satisfactory for vanillin or acraldehyde. 

W. G. 


The U.S.P. Test for Acetone in Alcohol. J. W.E. Harrisson 
(J. Amer. Pharm. Assoc., 1922, 11, 16).—Some zine salts and 
antimony compounds interfere with the test, which depends on 
the development of a violet colour in presence of sodium hydroxide 
and sodium nitroprusside. The best test consists in the addition 
of 1 c.c. of potassium hydroxide solution to 5 c.c. of the ethyl 
alcohol, followed by a solution of iodine in potassium iodide until 
coloration occurs; heat must not be used. A precipitate is 
obtained immediately if 0°25°% of acetone is present. 

CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS, 


Analysis of Camphor Preparations. Maurice FRANgoIs 
and Emir Luce (J. Pharm. Chim., 1922, [vii], 25, 500—507).— 
Tincture of camphor (French Codex) contains 10 grams of camphor 
dissolved in 90 grams of 90°% alcohol, and should have « -}-6°5° in 
a 200 mm. tube. The optical rotation varies somewhat with the 
strength of the alcohol, but, provided that the alcoholic concen- 
tration is correct, a lower rotation than that mentioned will indicate 
a deficiency in the camphor content or that artificial (inactive) 
camphor is present. The optical rotation of camphor decreases 
slightly with increase of temperature and in alcoholie solution the 
value decreases considerably for a decrease in the alcoholic con- 
centration. For instance, in absolute alcohol camphor has ap 
+43°0°, and in 90% alcohol « +39°66°. To ascertain whether a 
low value for the optical rotation of a sample of tincture of camphor 
is due to deficiency in camphor or to the presence of artificial 
camphor, 50 c.c. of the sample are evaporated under a bell-jar 
over sulphuric acid, the crystalline residue is dried for a further 
forty-eight hours over sulphuric acid, and its optical rotation then 
determined in alcoholic solution; natural camphor has a) +43°. 
The alcoholic strength of tincture of camphor may be ascertained 
from the specific gravity, allowance being made for the fact that 
each 1% of camphor present increases the specific gravity by 
000116. Ww. F. &. 


Estimation of Cyanogen. HipsKicHi YANAGISAWA (J. 
Pharm. Soc. Japan, 1922, 369—377).—The method is based on 
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, ‘ : pmove 
the conversion of cyanogen into ammonia. A cyanogen compounif, ajka 


is heated with dilute sulphuric acid in a sealed tube at 200° during, vstal 
four hours; after cooling, the product is transferred to a Kjeldahl nalysi 
flask, and after making alkaline with sodium hydroxide, the 
ammonia is distilled into N/4-sulphuric acid; the excess is titrated 
with N /4-ammonia as usual. K. K. OL) 


Comparison of Methods for the Estimation of Ureaj.,:, , 
J. Carra (Biochim. terapia sper., 1921, 8, 225).—A comparisoy.y5 to 
of various methods for the estimation of urea shows that a gravifl Jutio 
metric method based on the formation of a compound of 1 molfiftor | 
of carbamide and 2 mols. of xanthydrol is extremely exact. The ompa 
urease method is also excellent. CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. faite: 


Influence of Sodium Fluoride on the Estimation of Ureafin urin 
by the Xanthydrol Method. M. Potonovsxi and C. Avausrafother 
(Compt. rend. Soc. Biol., 1922, 86, 1027—1028; from Physiol,jwhich 
Abstr., 1922, 7, 214).—The presence of sodium fluoride renders}preser 
the results obtained by this method too high. This is probably}acid. 
due to the liberation by the acetic acid of hydrofluoric acid. The Raj 
error may be avoided by the removal of the fluoride by calcium},,q { 
acetate. W.O.K. & qu 


Microchemical Detection of Tryptophan in the Plant.}ult i 
Fritz Kreutz (Biochem. Z., 1922, 130, 86—98).—Tryptophan canfhydrc 
be detected in plant-tissues by Fiirth’s modification of Voisenet’sfether 
reaction, if the tissues be preserved in a silica gel by soaking injtitrat 
sodium silicate and subsequent addition of concentrated hydro-fThe 
chloric acid. Tryptophan is found in moulds and richly in thejdeter 
embryonic tissues of higher plants and in all other parts containing }obtai 
protein. H. K. fused 


Uric Acid. I. Examination of the Variables in the} Es 
Folin and Wu Uric Acid Method. II. A Modification of}seru 
the Folin and Wu Uric Acid Method. Grorcre W. PUcHER})90— 
(J. Biol. Chem., 1922, 52, 317—327, 329—334).—Using Folin and feonc: 
Wu’s method (A., 1919, ii, 308) for the estimation of uric acid in|alcot 
blood, only 75% of added uric acid was recovered. When, how- falcot 
ever, the solution was heated before filtering the coagulated proteins, }resid 
a recovery of 93% was obtained. E. 8. [filter 


Rapid Estimation of Uric Acid in Urine. E. Vamxantj™ ¥ 
(Ann. Chim. Analyt., 1922, [ii], 4, 178—180).—The liquid is titrated }'V¢ 
with a standard iodine solution made by dissolving 3°78 grams of dilut 
re-sublimed iodine and 15 grams of potassium iodide in a little] jy 
water and diluting to 1 litre. Two c.c. of this solution oxidise ]Nop 
0:005 gram of uric acid (to alloxan and urea). The analysis is qual 
carried out by measuring into a small tube 2 c.c. of iodine solution py ¢ 
and 1 ¢.c. of carbon disulphide and allowing the urine to fall a drop }hyd 
at a time from a burette, shaking the tube after each addition, until } rem, 
the carbon disulphide becomes first pale rose and then colourless. | so)y 
The uric acid content per litre of urine is then calculated by dividing } to n 
the number of c.c. used into 5. Sugar and small amounts of [of 5 
albumin do not interfere; larger amounts of albumin should be 
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smoved by heating to coagulate and then filtering. If the urine 
ound§; alkaline, a few drops of acetic acid are added; if it contains 
uring rystals of uric acid, it is warmed until they dissolve and the 
Idahifnalysis is conducted at 25—30°. A. R. P. 


an Direct Estimation of Uric Acid in Urine. Sraniey R. 
K. Psnevict and Evizapetu FRANKE (J. Biol. Chem., 1922, 52, 387— 
" [B91).—The same reagents are employed as in the method for blood 
Jreabihis vol., ii, 405). To 10 c.c. of the diluted urine (containing 
TISON).15 to 0-30 mg. of uric acid) are added 5 c.c. of the sodium cyanide 
Tavif olution and 1 c.c. of the arsenophosphotungstic acid reagent. 
molfstter five minutes, the mixture is diluted to 50 c.c. and the colour 
he ompared with a standard containing 0-2 mg. of uric acid similarly 
TS. [diluted to 50 c.c. Owing to the larger amount of uric acid present 
Jreafin urine than in blood, it is unnecessary to heat the solution. Of the 
ustzfother constituents of urine, albumin appears to be the only one 
ysiol, which interferes with the reaction. This may be removed, if 
dersfpresent, by coagulation by heat in the presence of a drop of acetic 
ably acid. E. 8. 


The] Rapid Estimation of Quinine Salts. §S. G. LiversEpGE 
1UMiond F. W. AnpREws (Pharm. J., 1922, 109, 92—94).—Quinine 
in quinine salts is rapidly estimated by dissolving the alkaloidal 
.fsalt in 20 c.c. of N/5-sulphuric acid, a known excess of N /2-sodium 
hydroxide is then added and the liberated quinine extracted with 
ether saturated with water, and subsequently the excess of alkali 
g inftitrated with N /5-sulphuric acid, using phenolphthalein as indicator. 
dro-{The amount of acid originally combined with quinine is thus 
thefdetermined, whence the percentage of quinine or quinine salt is 
ningfobtained by calculation. If boric acid is present, hematoxylin is 
<. fused as indicator. G. F. M. 


the] Estimation of Small Quantities of Atropine in Blood- 
| Offserum. H. C. vAN DER HeEypE (J. Lab. Clin. Med., 1922, 7, 
HER }280-—287).—Atropine was estimated in 1 c.c. of serum in maximum 
and |concentrations of 0-5%. Proteins are first precipitated with absolute 
1 infalcohol, the precipitate being washed several times with absolute 
OW-falcohol, and the alcoholic filtrates evaporated to dryness. The 
Ins, fresidue is treated with a small quantity of water and the solution 
. [filtered from fats on a microfilter. The dilution is then determined 
,ntjin which Mayer’s reagent (potassium mercury iodide) will just 
ted [give a precipitate, and compared with control solutions of known 
; of fdilution. CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


ttle] Method for the Separation of Strychnine from Quinine. 
lise (Norman Evers (Pharm. J., 1922, 109, 90—91).—A practically 
 Siquantitative separation of strychnine from quinine is achieved 
10n thy taking advantage of the fact that chloroform extracts strychnine 
rOP fhydrochloride from strongly acid aqueous solutions, but does not 
itil | remove quinine hydrochloride under similar conditions. The 
SS. Hsolution of the mixed alkaloids is acidified with hydrochloric acid 
ng jto make it about 2N, and is extracted with five successive quantities 
of fof 50 c.c. each of chloroform. The chloroform extracts are united, 
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concentrated to 50 c.c., shaken with dilute aqueous ammonia, 


and evaporated to dryness. The residue is almost pure strychnine} j 
and the quinine is extracted from the residual acid solution with; 


chloroform after rendering alkaline in the usual way. G. F. M. 


Detection of Thymine in the Presence of Sugar. Harry 
J. Deven and Oskar Baupiscw (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44 
1581—1584).—A modification of the method, described recently 
by Johnson and Baudisch (this vol., ii, 238) for the detection of 
thymine, is given which makes it applicable in the presence of 
sugar. For this purpose, the thymine is precipitated as the 
mercury salt by the addition of saturated mercuric chloride solution 
(10 c.c.) and sufficient sodium hydroxide solution to make the 
mixture distinctly alkaline. The precipitate is separated by means 
of a centrifuge, and, after pouring off the supernatant liquid, it is 
thoroughly mixed with about 100 c.c. of distilled water and again 
centrifuged. It is then suspended in water (100 c.c.) and decom. 
posed with hydrogen sulphide; the precipitated mercuric sulphide 
is filtered and excess of hydrogen sulphide is removed by boiling 
the filtrate. The remaining liquid is cooled and made up to 


100 c.c. Oxidation of the thymine is effected by treating the} j 


solution with sodium hydrogen carbonate and ferrous sulphate 
in the presence of air and the test is completed as described pre- 
viously. Thymine in quantities of 10—15 mg. may readily be 
detected in the daylight, whilst as small a quantity as 1 mg. may 
be detected by the use of the iron arc light. H. W. 


Recognition of Proteins and Derivatives by Colour 
Reactions. M. A. Raxkusin (Biochem. Z., 1922, 130, 268— 
281).—The author has examined a large number of animal and 
vegetable proteins, ferments, and toxins in respect of their behaviour 
towards eight colour reagents, namely, biuret, Millon’s, xantho- 
protein, Liebermann’s, Adamkewitsch’s, Molisch’s, Pettenkofer’s, 
and Ostromysslenski’s, and the behaviour towards the sulphur 
reaction of Vohl and Rakusin. Each protein corresponds with 
a definite complex of reactions. 


Estimation of Small Amounts of Albumin in Urine. 
G. G&RARD (Bull. sci. pharmacol., 1921, 28, 466—467 ; from Physiol. 
Abstr., 1922, 7, 158—159).—Ten c.c. of urine are placed in each 
of two test-tubes. One is warmed and a few drops of trichloro- 
acetic acid are added, giving the usual turbidity when albumin is 
present. To the other there is added drop by drop officinal spirit 
of peppermint. The tube and contents are shaken after each 
drop is added, and the turbidity of the two tubes is compared. 
When the opacity of both is alike, the test is completed. The 
author has found that 1 drop of the alcohol used is equivalent to 
0-04 c.c. of albumin. No results are given. W. O. K. 


The Differential Precipitation of the Proteins of Colos- 
trum and a Method for the Estimation of the Proteins in 
Colostrum. Paut EK. Hows (J. Biol. Chem., 1922, 52, 51—68).— 
When cow’s colostrum is precipitated by addition of successive 
small quantities of sodium sulphate, a precipitation curve is 
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obtained which shows three “ critical zones’ at which increases 
in the concentration of sodium sulphate cause only small increases 
in the amount of protein precipitated. These zones occur at 
concentrations of 13-5—14-5, 17-4—18-4, and 21—22% of sodium 


| sulphate. Up to concentrations of 13-5°% euglobulin is precipi- 


tated, between 14:5 and 17-4% a mixture of caseinogen and 
y-globulin I is obtained, whilst the precipitate produced between 


if 18-4 and 21% is termed y-globulin II. After removal of euglobulin, 


caseinogen may be precipitated separately by addition of either 
acetic acid or alum. Total precipitation, including albumin, is 
effected by means of trichloroacetic acid. By combining these 
precipitations with Kjeldahl estimations on the filtrate before and 
after precipitation, a method for the estimation of the proteins of 
colostrum and of milk is developed (cf. Woodman, A., 1921, i, 625). 
E. S. 


Estimation of Globulins in Blood-serum. R. R. HENLEY 
(J. Biol. Chem., 1922, 52, 367—-375).—Two methods are described. 


gf In the first, the globulins are precipitated by saturation with 


magnesium sulphate and the non-globulin nitrogen is estimated 
in the filtrate. The difference between this and the total nitrogen 
gives the globulin nitrogen. In the second method, the globulins 


-}are precipitated by half saturation with ammonium sulphate, 


filtered, dissolved in salt solution, and again precipitated. The 


‘| precipitate is once more dissolved in salt solution and the globulins 


are finally precipitated by boiling, one or two drops of 10% acetic 
acid being added if necessary. ‘The precipitate is then filtered on 
toa tared, hardened filter-paper, washed, dried at 100°, and weighed. 
The results obtained by both methods vary slightly according to 
the dilution employed, but are otherwise in agreement with those 


.| obtained by Cullen and Van Slyke’s method (A., 1920, ii, 398). 
E. S. 


New Method for the Detection of Bile Pigments. AL. 
Ionescu and C. Pop (Bul. Soc. Chim. Romania, 1922, 4, 20—26).— 
The following method is recommended as a quick and satisfactory 
means of detecting bile pigments in urine. ‘To 10 c.c. of the urine 
are added 2 c.c. of a 0-5% solution of albumin and a few drops of 
10% acetic acid. The mixture is boiled and filtered. The pre- 


.| cipitate is washed with water and to it on the filter-paper is added 


one drop of a mixture of 4 c.c. of 6% potassium dichromate and 
1 c.c. of 20% sulphuric acid. If the urine contains bile pigments 
the yellow precipitate turns a green or bluish-green colour. The 
depth of the colour depends on the amount of pigment present. 
The reaction is characteristic and very sensitive and is not given 
by other normal or abnormal urinary pigments. W. G. 


Estimation of Bilirubin in Human Serum. The Ehrlich- 
Préscher Reaction. J. 8. THANNHAUSER and E, ANDERSEN 
(Deut. Arch. klin. Med., 1921, 137, 179—186; from Chem. Zentr., 
1922, ii, 425).—The colorimetric method of Hijmans van den Bergh, 
in which, after precipitation of protein from serum by means of 
ethyl alcohol, bilirubin is directly combined with diazobenzene- 
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sulphonic acid, is: considered to be inexact owing to precipitation 
of a portion of the bilirubin by ethyl alcohol and also owing to the 
coloration obtained differing from that of the test solution. The 
latter difficulty can be avoided by the presence of excess of mineral 
acid. Directions are given for the estimation of bilirubin in 
different sera. G. W. R. 


Estimation of Trypsin. A Modification of Gross's 
Method. Soraro Kar (J. Biol. Chem., 1922, 52, 133—136)— 
The relative strengths of trypsin are estimated by measuring the 
time taken by equal amounts of each to digest 25 c.c. of a casein 
solution, the time of digestion being inversely proportional to the 
concentration of trypsin. The end-point of digestion is determined 
by adding a sodium hydroxide-acetic acid solution to test portions 
withdrawn from time to time, no precipitate being produced when 
digestion is complete. By arbitrarily choosing one preparation as 
standard, the concentrations of others may be expressed in terms 
of this. E. S$. 


Acidosis. XVIII. Estimation of the Hydrogen Carbonate 
Concentration of the Blood and Plasma. Donatp D. Van SLYKE 
(J. Biol. Chem., 1922, 52, 495—499).—T wo methods are described. 
In the first, total carbon dioxide is estimated by Van Slyke and 
Stadie’s method (this vol., ii, 78) and P, either electrometrically or 
colorimetrically by Cullen’s method (following abstract). The hydro- 
gen carbonate concentration is then calculated from the equation 
[BHCO,]=[CO,]/(1+10?x.-Px), which is derived from [H’‘]= 
K’ .[H,CO,]/[BHCO,], Px being the negative logarithm of XK’. 
The second is a titration method. One c.c. of plasma is treated 


with 5 c.c. of 0-01N-hydrochloric acid and shaken in a 100 c.c. | ° 


round flask to remove carbon dioxide. It is then brought back 
to the original alkalinity by the addition of 0-01.N-sodium hydroxide, 
phenol-red being used as indicator and 1 c.c. of the original plasma 
as standard. Sodium chloride solution (0-9%) is used for the 
preparation of the standard acid and alkali, and also for the dilution, 
where necessary, of the plasma. Special precautions must be ob- 
served to prevent loss of carbon dioxide from the standard. E.S. 


Acidosis. XIX. Colorimetric Estimation of the |! 


Hydrogen-ion Concentration of Blood Plasma. GLEenn EL. 
CuLLEN (J. Biol. Chem., 1922, 52, 501—515).—The hydrogen-ion 
concentration of diluted plasma or serum is estimated colorimetric- 
ally at 20° by comparison with Sérensen’s phosphate standards, 
using phenol-red as indicator, and is then converted into that 
for undiluted plasma at 38° by use of an empirical factor. The 
latter has been determined by direct comparison of colorimetric 
with electrometric estimations, and has been found to be constant 
for plasma of the same species. It is different, however, for plasma 
of different species and also for plasma and serum of the same 
species. The success of the method depends on the use of a 
technique, which is described in the original, to prevent the loss 
of carbon dioxide during both the preparation of the plasma and 
the estimation. : E. 8. 
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General and Physical Chemistry. 


The Reflexion of X-Rays by Crystals. R. Darporp (J. 
Phys. Radium, 1922, [vi], 3, 218—220).—When X-rays are reflected 
from a cylindrical crystalline surface, such as may be obtained by 


‘ Fbending a sheet of mica, the analogy between the reflexion of X-rays 


and light becomes closer; the only difference is that the reflexion 
of the former is selective. An image of a rectilinear source of 
X-rays may be obtained from a cylindrical surface and received 


Sfon a photographic plate. The theory of the formation of the 


image is discussed and this verified experimentally. W. E. G. 


Errors arising in the Measurement of Unsymmetrical 
Spectrum Lines. T. R. Merron and D. N. Harrison (Proc. 
Roy. Soc., 1922, [A], 101, 431—434).—One of the most serious 
sources of error in the measurement of the spectrum lines by 


[juxtaposition of an arc spectrum is the drift of the spectrum across 
‘the plate due to either mechanical displacement or changes in 


the temperature of prism or grating. The methods frequently 
employed to reduce these errors are not satisfactory for unsym- 


“|metrical lines. It is shown that the position of the maximum of 


an unsymmetrical line in the case of a uniform drift lies at the 
intersection of the intensity distribution curves at the beginning 


‘fand the end of the exposure, and hence in the comparison with 


symmetrical lines, errors amounting to a large fraction of the dis- 


‘Iplacement may easily occur. For this reason, the spectra of gases 


at low pressures, in which the lines are known to be symmetrical, 
are to be preferred as standards of wave-length. W. E. G. 


Atomic Hydrogen and the Balmer Series Spectrum. 
R. W. Woop (Phil. Mag., 1922, [vi], 44, 538—546).—F rom the inves- 


- Itigation of the hydrogen spectrum developed by an electric discharge 


in long vacuum tubes containing hydrogen (A., 1921, ii, 665), it 
is concluded that the secondary spectrum is emitted by the hydrogen 
molecules, the Balmer series by the atoms. The latter series has 
been extended to the 20th line by abolishing the secondary spectrum 


. Jand the faint continuous background of illumination and employing 


a sufficiently long exposure. It appears extremely probable that 
the part played by water vapour in enhancing the development 
of the Balmer series consists in supplying a “ poison’ (oxygen) 
to the catalysing wall of the discharge tube, thus permitting a 
high concentration of atomic hydrogen in the tube under the action 
of a heavy discharge. With a feeble discharge, the secondary 
spectrum predominates, as atomic hydrogen is not formed sufficiently 
fast to overtake the catalysing power of the tube wall. The white- 
ness of the discharge when the discharge tube is immersed in 
liquid air, observed by Merton, is due to the increased catalysing 
power of the wall at low temperatures. The catalysis theory is 
VOL. CXXU. ii. 
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likewise applicable to explain the characteristic spectrum developed 
when air or nitrogen is admitted to the discharge tube containing 
hydrogen, and the more complete development of the Balmer serie; 
in the solar corona and probably in nebula. The wave-length; 
of the components of the doublet H, were found to be 4340-494 
and 4340-435 I.A. J. 8. G. T. 


The Emission Spectrum of Monatomic Iodine Vapour. 
St, LaAnDAU-ZIEMECKI (Phil. Mag., 1922, [vi], 44, 651—656).—The 
band spectrum of iodine vapour at low temperatures showed distinct 
maxima at AA 422, 404, 395, 387, 380, 373, 368, 363, 340, 325, 323, 
320, 319, 312, 310, 306, 304, 302, and 299 uz. The band spectrum 
became gradually fainter and the line spectrum developed as the 
temperature was raised. At 960—1000°, corresponding with 
almost complete dissociation of the iodine molecules, the band 
spectrum disappeared entirely and was replaced by the line spectrum, 
due to atomic iodine vapour, and consisting of wave-lengths 4868, 
4769, 4680, 4324, 4132, 4100, 3384, 3281, 3081, 2879, 2593, 
2583, and 2566 A. Of these, A 3281 A. is certainly new. It is con. 
cluded that the band spectrum originates in the molecule, and the 
line spectrum in the atom. é. &. @.. TF. 


The Spectrum of Helium in the Extreme Ultra-violet. 
THEODORE LyMAN (Nature, 1922, 110, 278—279; cf. Fricke and 
Lyman, A., 1921, ii, 362)—-When an improved apparatus is used, 
the line at 584-4 is of very great strength, and is accompanied by 
three new lines at 537-1, 522-3, and 515-7, of which the intensities 
decrease with the wave-length in a manner strongly suggesting a 
series relation. The spacing of these lines on the frequency scale 
is identical with that of the first four lines in the singlet principal 
series. The line at 584 is therefore regarded as the first member 
of a principal series, oS9N—mP. The wave-lengths of the new lines, 
however, are not in complete agreement with the accepted values 
of the resonance and ionisation potentials. A. A. E. 


Some Spectrum Lines of Neutral Helium derived theoretic- 
ally. Lupwik Siseersrein (Nature, 1922, 110, 247—248).— 
Owing to the prohibitive nature of the genera! problem of three 
or more bodies, Bohr’s quantum theory can account only for those 
spectrum lines which form a series of the simple Balmerian type, 
that is (apart from X-ray spectra of the higher atoms), only those 
of atomic hydrogen and ionised helium. An attempt is therefore 
made to obtain a special solution to the problem in the case of 
neutral helium, the spectrum of which, containing some 105 lines, 
has not been accounted for theoretically. Assumption that the 
nucleus and the two electrons are always collinear with each other, 
the latter describing two equal and oppositely situated ellipses 
round the former, is evidently erroneous, since the corresponding 
formula does not cover a single observed line of helium. On the 
other hand, assumption that the mutual perturbation of the two 
electrons is negligible yields a spectrum formula which covers 
about forty lines of the spectrum of neutral helium, and will 
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probably be found to cover fifty more lines. It therefore appears 
that the electrons within the atom do not repel each other even 
with a small fraction of the force usually attributed to them. 
Lithium appears to yield similar, although less striking results. 
It is concluded that the field of force of a bound electron is entirely 
engaged by the nucleus, at least in the case of helium and probably 
lithium, but possibly also in that of the higher atoms. A, A. E. 


Spectrum Lines of Neutral Helium. W. M. Hicks (Nature, 
1922, 110, 309).—The constitution of the secondary spectrum of 
hydrogen may be examined by a method similar to that used by 
Silberstein (preceding abstract) for helium. Practically the whole 
of this spectrum depends on the sequence of the Balmer series. 
If f(m) denote the mth sequent, the wave-length of any line is of 
the form 3k,,f(m), where the k,, are positive or negative integers. 
The spectrum is a kind of linkage spectrum in which the usual 
links are replaced by the separations between the successive lines 
of the primary, namely, 5331-57, 2467-75, etc. In Silberstein’s 
theory, as in all orbital theories, the two electrons are considered 
to be moving independently, and each to pass between two of its 
corresponding paths; if, however, the combined change of energy 
is radiated, these two events must be simultaneous. A. A. E. 


Ionisation in the Solar Atmosphere. HENRY Norris 
RussELL (Astrophys. J., 1922, 55, 354—359).—Barium is much 
more highly ionised in the sun than sodium, although their ionisation 
potentials are the same. The absorption of photospheric radiation 
by atoms in the solar atmosphere tends to increase the degree 
of ionisation, both directly, by shifting an electron into a position 
from which its removal is easier, and indirectly, when enhanced 
lines are absorbed, by getting the ionised atoms into states in 
which they are probably less likely to combine with electrons. 
The case of lithium, however, is anomalous. Barium lines and 
enhanced rubidium lines in the solar spectrum are tabulated. The 
ionisation potential of manganese (7-6 volts) agrees well with the 
value predicted from the behaviour of its lines in the solar spectrum. 

A. A. E. 


The Spectrum of Glucinum and its Noteworthy Relation 
to the Spectrum of Aluminium. L. C. GLAsER (Ann. Physik, 
1922, [iv], 68, 73—88)—Employing the arc or spark between 
electrodes of glucinum, the author has investigated the spectrum 
of the metal in the visible and ultra-violet regions. The line 
spectrum observed confirms, with certain limitations, the previous 
measurements of Rowland and Tatrall. In the region AA 5500— 
4900 A., no lines, apart from those constituting part of the band 
spectrum, attributable with certainty to glucinum, were observed. 
The line spectrum observed was constituted of AA 4607?%, 46002, 
4572, 4486-7 ?%, 4277-8%, 4263-62, 4216-0, 4079-0, 3994-0, 3936-0, 
3909-3, 3891-0. A more accurate measurement of the strongest 
line, 4 4572, gave the result 4572-73-+.0-0098 A., in terms of the 
normal international iron spectrum. Attention is directed to 

25—2 
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certain analogous physical features characterising the production 
of the band spectra of glucinum and aluminium. The wave. 
lengths of the constituent bands in the spectra of both elements 
are tabulated, and it is remarked that there is considerable agree. 
ment between the respective first differences of wave-lengths of 
successive lines in corresponding bands in the two spectra, 
Deslandre’s rule is true only as a first approximation. Attention 
is also directed to the approximate constancy of certain numerical 
values calculated from the wave numbers of the heads of the bands 
AA 4708 and 4842 in the case of the glucinum and aluminium 
spectrum, respectively. It is concluded that the atomic structures 
of glucinum and aluminium, so far as the emission of their band 
spectra is concerned, are the same. J. 8. G. T. 


The Band Spectra of Cadmium. Erik Huitrnén and 
Ernst BENGatTsson (Compt. rend., 1922, 175, 423—426).—'T'wo 
systems of bands have been measured at A=4500 and A=4300 
and their structures studied. The results show that the bands 
of the elements zinc, cadmium, and mercury can be embodied 
in the same expressions, and the constants of the series in the 
bands of cadmium are given. 


A Continuous Spectrum from Mercury Vapour. C. D. 
CuiLD (Astrophys. J., 1922, 55, 329—344; cf. A., 1921, ii, 3).— 
A continuous spectrum identical with the fluorescence spectrum 
is emitted in addition to the ordinary line spectrum when (a) the 
temperature of the vapour is above 120° and below 300—400°, 
depending on the pressure, (b) the pressure is above 1 mm., (c) the 
current density is low, (d) very little air or other contaminating 
gas is present. lIonisation of the vapour is not, however, necessary. 
lt is suggested that the carriers of the spectrum are molecules 
consisting of two or more atoms, which emit the fluorescence 
spectrum as a result of excitation by ultra-violet radiation A 2536 
emitted by atoms struck by electrons with energies corresponding 
with at least 4-9 volts. The ionisation potential for mercury 
appears to vary with the temperature, reaching a minimum at 
about 140°. Above 120°, mercury vapour reacts with air to form 
a dark compound; the reaction is associated with the appearance 
of the continuous spectrum. A continuous spectrum of sodium, 
much fainter than the line spectrum, has also been observed. 

A. A. E. 


The Lanthanum Violet Bands and the Associated Lines. 
Junz6 Oxuso (Sci. Rep. Tohoku Imp. Univ., 1922, 11, 95—104).—- 
The edges of the bands in the violet and green regions of the 
lanthanum spectrum consist of closed doublets, and the edges of 
these are determined accurately in order to seek a relation between 
the band and line spectra. The best conditions for observing 
the bands and diffused lines are obtained when the temperature 
of the arc is low, or by using lanthanum as the negative electrode 
with a moderate current; under these conditions, the sharp lines 
are comparatively faint. It was found that one pair of double 
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lines exists nearly midway between the corresponding heads of 
each series of bands, and another between the heads of successive 
series so that the bands are not independent of each other. By 
the introduction of the quantum theory, the conclusion is drawn 
than the lanthanum violet bands are emitted as a consequence 
of the molecular rotation when line emission takes place in the 


atom, thus accounting for the double structure of the bands. 
W. E. G. 


The Arc Spectra of Gallium and Indium. H.S. Unter 
and J. W. Tancu (Astrophys. J., 1922, 55, 291—301).—By the 
use of a concave grating with 590 lines per mm. and a radius of 
curvature of 640 cm., accurate determinations were made of the 
wave-lengths for air and the vacuum wave numbers of twenty- 
three gallium lines and thirty-four indium lines, A 4511 to A 2170. 
All the gallium lines and twenty-eight of the ‘indium lines were 
found to belong to the two subordinate series, for each of which 
from five to eight terms were identified. Four indium lines, pre- 
viously supposed to be single, were resolved. An attempt to 
obtain the absorption spectrum of indium vapour gave only the 
two strongest lines, 4 4511 and A 4102. A. A. E. 


Optical Experiment Demonstrating the Bragg Method of 
Crystal Analysis. BiLFRIzeED QuaRDER (Physikal. Z., 1922, 23, 
350—352).—An optical analogue to the distribution of intensities 
in the various orders of X-ray spectra reflected from the 1, 1, 1, 
planes of sodium chloride or the 1, 0,0 planes of zinc sulphide is 
afforded by the use of a photographic grating consisting of equally 
spaced, alternately thick and thin lines. By reducing the grating 
aperture, broadening of the lines occurs, a result analogous to the 
broadening of the lines in the X-ray spectrum, occurring on 
powdering the diffracting crystals, as observed by Debye and 
Scherrer (A., 1917, ii, 437). ‘s ee 4 


Spectra of X-Rays and the Theory of Atomic Structure. 
IV and V. D. Coster (Phil. Mag., 1922, [vi], 44, 546—573).—In 
continuation of previous work (A., 1922, ii, 491), the author has 
investigated the L-series of the characteristic X-ray spectra of 
the rare elements from lanthanum (atomic number 57) to lutecium 
(atomic number 71). In general, the lines for these elements are 
much sharper than those for elements of lower atomic number, 
and most of the stronger lines are accompanied by fairly intense 
satellites. Measurements have been made of a great number of 
lines which may be arranged in a simple diagram and are con- 
veniently referred to as diagram lines, a number of non-diagram 
lines, and some absorption discontinuities. The measured fre- 
quencies of the diagram lines are in agreement with results to be 
anticipated from Bohr’s theory of the successive development of 
the shells of electrons in the various atoms. Most of the non- 
diagram lines lie on the short wave-length side of an intense diagram 
line, and the difference of frequency between the two lines is 
approximately proportional to the atomic number of the element, 
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A theoretical discussion is given of the origin of the non-diagram 
lines and of the fine structure of the absorption discontinuities, 
In criticism of the views of Wentzel (this vol., ii, 249) in this con. 
nexion, experimental results have been obtained showing that the 
assumption of the successive ionisation of the inner shells of the 
atom is untenable, and that part of the non-diagram lines are 
emitted by atoms which have lost more than one electron at the 
same time by the impact of a single high-speed §-particle. An 
explanation is given of the origin of some non-diagram lines lying 
on the long wave-length side of diagram lines, and it is suggested 
that these lines should appear both in the emission and in the 
absorption spectra. J. 8. G. T. 


Analysis of the Electronic Structure of the Elements, 
A. Dauvituier (J. Phys. Radium, 1922, [vi], 3, 221—251).—The 
author has investigated the Z-series of lines in the characteristic 
X-ray spectra of uranium, gold, platinum, iridium, osmium, tungsten, 
and antimony, and the X-lines in the spectra of copper and 
molybdenum (cf. A., 1921, ii, 669; this vol., ii, 43, 101, 559). The 
numbers of observed lines have been at least doubled, and owing 
to the correction of certain errors, it is shown that Sommerfeld’s 
theory is applicable to the calculation of the frequencies of these 
lines. The results have been applied to determine the energy 
levels of the atoms of most of the elements and afford a complete 
qualitative explanation of their absorption spectra; they have 
likewise been correlated with the ionisation potentials of certain 
gases and metallic vapours, by the application of the quantum 
hypothesis. The numbers of electrons in the various corpuscular 
layers of the respective elements have been calculated, and it is 
shown that the number » of such electrons is related to the quantum 
number 7 characterising the layer by the equation n=2r?. A theo 
is advanced to account for the complex structures of the K and L 
series of lines in the X-ray spectra of the light elements, and these 
spectra are, by the aid of the theory, correlated with the corre- 
sponding spectra of the elements in the visible region. The 
variation of atomic volume and chemical valency of the elements, 
as shown by the periodic table, is also at least partly explained by 
the theory developed. J. 8. G. T. 


The Absorption Spectrum of Potassium Vapour. 
SneHAmMoy Datta (Proc. Roy. Soc., 1922, [A], 101, 539—547).— 
The principal series lines in the absorption spectrum of potassium 
vapour have been measured up to m=42 (compared with m=24 
previously). Satisfactory agreement is shown between the 
measured frequencies and those calculated by the series formula 
P(m)=35008-480—109736-1 /(m+1-29667—0-06154/m)?, except for 
m=3 and m=39 to 42. The value for m=3 is abnormal, and the 
latter values receive a possible explanation along the lines of Som- 
merfeld’s assumption of the occurrence of collisions between the 
electrons emitted from the atom and other electrons or atoms. The 
first seven members of the principal series have been resolved, 
compared with five previously. New absorption lines, first 
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appearing at 20 mm. pressure, and apparently not corresponding 
with known lines in the emission spectrum, were found at higher 
ressures. The combination lines 1s—2d and 1s—3d were found 
to be absorbed, the first as a pair, confirming the presence of a 
satellite to the lines of the diffuse series. The appearance of these 
absorption lines contradicts the selection principle. Jg 8. G. T. 


Absorption of Potassium Vapour in the Associated Series. 
A. L. Narayana and D. Gunnarya (Nature, 1922, 110, 250). 
Traces of absorption occur at about 1100°. In the diffuse series, 
distinct traces of absorption have been detected; the bands 5780, 
5340, 5300, and 5100 apparently correspond with 5782, 5340, 
5323, and 5100 of (2p—m.d). A. A. E. 


Absorption of Light by Sodium and Potassium Vapours. 
GrorGE R. Harrison (Proc. Nat. Acad. Sci., 1922, 8, 260—263).— 
Vapour density alone determines the development of the continuous 
absorption spectrum of sodium vapour. No visible effect is attribut- 
able to hydrogen present in pressures up to 400 mm. of mercury. 
Absorption begins at the last resolved line of the principal series. 
No definite break in the continuous absorption spectrum was 
observed, but the absorption decreases rapidly with decreasing 
wave-length, the region \ 2200 A. being one of the most transparent 
regions studied. With unsaturated sodium vapour, the band 
spectrum is much weaker than the line and continuous spectra. 
It is suggested that the bands are due to loose molecular aggregates. 
Fluorescence, which was marked in saturated vapour, disappeared 
on superheating the vapour.- The continuous absorption spectrum 
of potassium vapour resembled that of sodium. J. 8. G. T. 


The Absorption and Fluorescence Spectra of Benzene. 
Victor Henri (J. Phys. Radium, 1922, [vi], 3, 181—211).—The 
ultra-violet spectrum of benzene has been studied over pressures 
ranging from 0-01 to 65 mm. At the low pressures the absorption 
bands are resolved into a series of narrow bands, about 0°15 A. 
apart, which fuse very readily on passing a certain limited pressure. 
They are distributed in eight groups, of which only five are visible 
at 0°01 mm. More than 350 bands have been counted. 

The application of Bohr’s theory to the study of these band 
spectra permits of their classification into four series, each band 
being given by an equation of the form ] /A=A—B-+-na—(pb+ p*b’)+ 
a(m2—g?), in which A, B, a, 6, b’, and « are constants and n, p, m, 
and q whole numbers. The intensities of the heads of the bands 
are greatest for p=0 and diminish rapidly as p increases, which 
is in agreement with the theory. The coefficients deduced from 
the results of the ultra-violet absorption are available for the 
calculation of the infra-red absorption spectra of benzene. The 
terms A and B are due to electronic movements and do not enter 
into the frequency of the infra-red absorption bands, for which a 
simple formula is deduced, 1/A=an—bp; the agreement between 
the calculated and experimental values is very satisfactory. The 
moment of inertia of the benzene molecule (I =1-45 x 10°) is 
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derived from the value of the constant « and compared with that 
calculable from the crystal models of benzene derivatives deduced 
by Bragg. 

The ultra-violet spectra of liquid benzene and its solutions 
correspond closely with the spectra of the vapour, except for a 
slight shift gowards longer wave-lengths. On dilution, the specific 
effect of the solvent becomes more marked, the bands widen and 
move towards the red; this effect, which is analogous to the Stark 
effect, may be due to the action of an intense electric field of the 


solvent molecules. The displacement does not bear any relation |) 


to the dielectric constant of the solvent. The fluorescent spectrum 
of liquid benzene consists of six bands, which are excited by mono. 
chromatic light of wave-lengths lying within the benzene absorption 


bands D, EH, F, G, and H; lines which correspond with the A and B e 


absorption bands do not excite any fluorescence. The molecules 
absorbing the monochromatic light do not return to their original 
state on the emission of the fluorescent light, and the fluorescent 
bands lie towards the red with respect to the absorption bands, 
When the vapour of benzene is subjected to a high frequency 
discharge, a new absorption band appears (A=2750°5 a “es 


The Ultra-violet Absorption Spectra of Dihydric Phenols. 


F. W. Kurnestept (Compt. rend., 1922, 175, 365—367).—The quanti- }. 


tative study of the absorption spectra of dihydric phenols in hexane 
solution has given new results. Diagrams of the normal spectra of 
phenol, resorcinol, catechol, and quinol are given. These show that m- 
and o-derivatives yield results similar to those obtained with phenol, 
whilst the p-compound possesses a series of eight distinct bands 
in place of three exhibited by the other substances. This is a 
general result, as shown by the spectra of other benzene derivatives. 
The spectra are considerably modified by the solvents used, 
especially by alcohol; the authors consider that, as alcohol has 
been used for much work on absorption spectra, the observations 
should be repeated with hexane solutions. H, J. E. 


Phosphorescent Zinc Sulphide containing Copper. B. 
GUDDEN and R. Pout (Ann. Physik, 1922, [iv], 68, 154—156).— 
Wilde has recently investigated the variation of the dielectric constant 
of phosphorescent zinc sulphide containing copper due to illumin- 
ation, a phenomenon previously studied by the authors and by 
Molthan. Briefly, the results indicate that the increase in the value 
of the dielectric constant due to illumination is a maximum at about 
140°. The effect is small at high temperatures. Temporary fluctu- 
ations of the effect at all temperatures, and for all exciting wave- 
lengths, is correlated with the luminosity of the phosphorescent sub- 
stance. Regarding the phenomenon as originating in certain centres 
of excitation surrounding the relatively few copper atoms present, 
it follows that the effect must decrease with increasing temperature, 
and increase to a limiting value with decrease of temperature. 
The occurrence of the experimentally determined maximum at 
140° is explained by assuming that the mobility of the electrons 
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. that§within the excited centres diminishes as the temperature is reduced, 
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an assumption which is in accord with other experimental results. 
The failure to detect the effect in other varieties of these phos- 
horescent substances is regarded as a matter of accuracy of 
measurement. J. 6.4. 

Fluorescence, Photochemical Action, and Einstein’s Law. 


Faitz Weicert (Z. Physik, 1922, 10, 349—351).—A theoretical 
aper in which the author criticises Perrin’s theory of fluorescence 
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(cf. A., 1918, ii, 418; 1919, ii, 177). The part played by oxygen 
in the photochemical change of most fluorescent substances demon- 
strates the independence of the fluorescence and the sensitivity 
to light. For example, an oxygen-free solution of fluorescein is 
stable to light. The photochemical reaction velocity decreases 
with increasing partial pressure of oxygen, whereas the brightness 
of the fluorescence is unaffected. The experiments of Wood and 
Pringsheim are to be explained along these lines. Einstein’s law 
cannot be applied to these photochemical processes, since under 
the most favourable conditions 200 energy quanta are necessary 
for the absorption of one molecule of oxygen by the fluorescent 
substance. W. E. G. 


Ionisation of Potassium Vapour by Light. R. C. WiLLIAM- 
son (Proc. Nat. Acad. Sci., 1922, 8, 255—260).—By employing a 
jet of hot potassium vapour, directed into a cool vacuum chamber 
and traversed by a pencil of light derived from a mercury arc in 
quartz, evidence has been obtained of the ionisation of potassium 
vapour by light. The limiting long wave-length (A 2856 A.) of 
the exciting radiation can be calculated from the ionising potential 
V by the quantum relation Ve=hv. Below this limit, the ionising 


power of the radiation increases continuously as the wave-length 
decreases. J. &. G. 2. 


Rise of y-Ray Activity of Radium Emanation. F. P. SLATER 
(Phil. Mag., 1922, [vi], 44, 300—304; cf. this vol., ii, 13).—Curves 
are given showing the rise of y-ray activity from pure radium 
emanation when enclosed by lead and aluminium of varying thick- 
nesses. The fraction of the ionisation due to radium-B when in 
radioactive equilibrium with radium-C has been deduced by trial 
for thicknesses of lead up to 20 mm. The data have been utilised 
in deducing the absorption coefficients of the heterogeneous 
y-radiation from radium-B. W. E. G. 


The Distribution of Radioactive Substances in Solutions. 
Hirary Lacus and MATHILDE WERTENSTEIN (Physikal. Z., 1922, 
23, 318—322).—In alkaline or neutral solutions of polonium, 
radium-D, radium-H, and radium, allowed to remain for a period 
of hours, the radioactivity exhibited at various depths increases 
as the depth increases. In acid solutions, the radioactivity is 
very approximately uniformly distributed throughout the solution. 
No conclusive results were obtained with solutions of radium-A, 
-B, and -C. The effects are attributed to the presence of minute 


particles, derived from the air or the vessel, in the solutions, the 
25* 
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radioactive material being adsorbed by these particles. The 
results are applied to explain the low values obtained by Paneth 
for the diffusion coefficient of polonium in neutral and alkaline 
solution, and of thorium-B in alkaline solution. J. S. G. T. 


The Disintegration of Elements by «-Particles. (Str) f 
RUTHERFORD and J. CHapwick (Phil. Mag., 1922, [vi], 44, 417— 
432).—The nature of the particles ejected from various elements by 
bombardment with swiftly moving «-particles (cf. A., 1921, ii, 293), 
has been investigated by determining the deflexion of the particle 
in a magnetic field. The results show that the particles ejected 
from aluminium, phosphorus, and fluorine consist of positively 
charged hydrogen nuclei. The same is also probably true of boron 
and sodium. The ranges of the particles ejected, in the forward 
and backward directions, from nitrogen, aluminium, boron, fluorine, 
sodium, and phosphorus have been more accurately determined. 
In all cases, hydrogen particles were ejected in all directions, and 
the maximum range in the backward direction was less than in the 
forward direction. The maximum ranges, in cms. of air, of the ejected 
particles, in the forward and backward directions, respectively, were 
found to be: boron, 58 and 38; nitrogen, 40 and 18; fluorine, 65 
and 48; sodium, 58 and 36; aluminium, 90 and 67; and phosphorus, 
65 and 49. Only in the case of nitrogen was the maximum range of 
the ejected particles in the backward direction much less than that 
of free hydrogen particles. No particles of range greater than 
30 cm. of air, in the forward direction, were ejected from either 
lithium or glucinum, and there was no evidence of the ejection 
of long range particles from magnesium, silicon, or chlorine. Of 
the series of elements from hydrogen to potassium hitherto 
examined, the active elements (those from which hydrogen nuclei 
are ejected) are odd-numbered in the order of atomic number in 
the regular sequence 5, 7, 9, 11, 13, 15. The atomic masses of 
the active elements are expressed by 4n+a, where n is a whole 
number, and a=3 for all except nitrogen, for which a=2. With 
the exception of boron, which has two isotopes, the active elements 
are pure elements. The results indicate that neither lithium nor 
chlorine has any lightly bound satellites in its nuclear structure. 
The hydrogen satellite of nitrogen is relatively close to the main 
nucleus. The nuclei of even light elements are very complex 
systems, and it is difficult to advance any simple rule to account 
for the wide difference in structure of successive elements. 


q..6,-&. TZ. 


Temperature Coefficient of Electromotive Force of Gal- 
vanic Cells and the Entropy of Reactions. Roscozr H. GERKE 
(J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 1684—1704).—The H.M.F. of a 
number of electrolytic cells has been determined at a number of 
temperatures and the following values of the #.M.F. of the cell 
at 25° and the temperature coefficient are recorded: Ag|AgCl| 
HCl(N)|AgCl|Cl, (1 atm.), H=1:1362 volts, AH/AT'=—0-000595 
volts/degree; Hg|HgCl|HCl(N)|Cl, (1 atm.), #=1:0904 volts 
AE /AT = — 0000945; Ag|AgCl|KCl(V)|HgCl|Hg, # = 0-0458, 
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AE/AT =0:000338 ; A, NM E )|HgCl|Hg, H=0:0455, AH /AT'= 
0:000337 ; Pb(cryst.)|Pb(OAc),(2N)|Pb(Hg), H=0°0057, AH/AT'= 
0000021; Pb(stick)|Pb(OAc),|Pb(Hg), E=0°0057, AH/AT= 
0:000015; Pb(Hg)|PbCl,|HCl(V)+PbCl,|AgCl|Ag, #=0°4843, AE/ 
AT =0-000202 ; Pb(Hg)|PivCl JHC )+PbCl,|HgCl|Hg, E=0°5299, 
AE/AT=0'000129; Ti(stick)|TI(OH)|TI(Hg), L=0°0027, AF/AT= 
0:000020; TI(Hg)|TICI|NaCl(V)+HCl(0-001N)TICI+-AgCl|Ag, = 
0:7766, AE/AT=—0-0000794; Pb(Hg)|PbI,|Pb(ClO,),(0°218M)+ 
HCIO,|PbI,|I,, 2=0°8936, AEZ/AT=—0-000042; Pb(Hg)|PbI, 
KI(N)|PbI,+ Agl|Ag, #=0°2078, AZ /AT' = —0-000189 ; and Pb(Hg) 
Pbi,|KI(0:1N)Agl|Ag, H=0-2135, AE/A7=—0-000173. The free 
energy, AF'49., the entropy change, AS,.., and the change of heat 
content, AH5o., have been calculated from the #.M.F. measure- 
ments and the temperature coefficients of a number of reactions. 
The following are recorded: Ag+HgCl—=AgCl+Hg; AF=—1050 
Cal., AS=7°80 Cal./degree, AH=1275 Cal.; Pb(cryst.)=Pb(Hg), 
AF=—263, AS=0°97, AH=26; Pb(stick)—Pb(Hg), AF=—263, 
AS=0°69, AH=—57; Pb(solid)—Pb(Hg), AF=—263, AS=0°74; 
AH=—42°4; Pb(solid)+2AgCl=PbCl,+2Ag, AF=—22612, AS= 
—8°58, AH=—25170; Pb(solid)+2HgCl=PbCl,+2Hg, AF=— 
24717, AS=6°70, AH = — 22720; Ti(cryst.)+-AgCl=TICl+Ag, AF= 
—17975, AS=—1:08, AH=—18296; Pb(solid)+I,=Pbl,, AF=— 
41501, AS=—1:20, AH=—41859; Pb(solid)+2AgI—PbI,+2Ag, 
AF=—9852, AS=—7°98, AH=—12231; Hg+3Cl,=HgCl, AS=— 
21:80; and Ag+4Cl,=AgCl, AS=—13°73. The third law of 
thermodynamics has been submitted to a most rigorous test and 
discrepancies found earlier by Lewis and Latimer (this vol., ii, 
471) have been reduced tenfold. Assuming the validity of the 
third law, the entropies of chlorine and iodine have been calculated 
and the following values recorded: 4Cly, Sogg=2771; 4$1,, Sogg= 
13°5. J. F.S. 


Electric Kataphoresis of Metallic Protein Compounds 
obtained by Treatment with Powdered Metals. A. BENE- 
DICENTI and S. REBELLO-ALVES (Arch. intern. pharmacodynamie, 
1922, 26, 297—316).—In shaking a solution of egg-albumin or 
of blood-serum with powdered metals the metals become attached 
to the proteins and the properties of the latter change. They 
become coloured, their reactions are altered, they are not coagulated 
by heat, and resist putrefaction. The “ fixation” of the metals 
is independent of the reaction of the protein solution and of its 
gas and salt content. The metals in this combination lose their 
ionic properties and are not dialysable. Metals vary in their 
power to combine with proteins: cobalt, copper, and iron combine 
to a greater extent than do aluminium and lead. Powdered oxides 
of the metals do not combine with proteins. By passage of an 
electric current through an alkaline solution of the metallic protein 
compound, the protein particles become negatively charged and 
move towards the positive electrode, carrying with them the fixed 
metal. In an acid solution the protein particles become negatively 
charged, move to the cathode and a part of the metal is deposited 

25*—2 
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on the electrode. At the chemically neutral (7? isoelectric) point 
a protein coagulum forms, which gradually changes into a membrane 
upon which the fixed metal deposits. Boiling or heating a metallic 
protein solution to 50—60° changes profoundly its electrophoretic 
properties. It is suggested that the thermolability of sera, the 


‘ fixation of metals by certain organs and their elimination, etc. 


depend on the formation of metastable protein compounds and 
on changes in the chemical equilibria of these compounds. 
CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


Kataphoresis of Water in Organic Liquids. A. GyYEMANT 
(Z. physikal. Chem., 1922, 104, 74—88).—The kataphoresis of 
drops of water and aqueous solutions of acids, bases, salts, and dyes 
in aniline, guaiacol, and benzonitrile has been measured by a 
microscopic process. In the case of guaiacol (less in aniline and 
still less in benzonitrile), it is found that water and aqueous 
solutions of inorganic electrolytes do not migrate at all or at best 
only very slowly, whilst solutions of salts which furnish organic 
ions possess a considerable kataphoric velocity. The sense of 
the direction is exactly that which would be expected from the 
kataphoresis of the same organic liquids in the corresponding 
aqueous solutions. In the case of organic kations, the water drops 
are negatively charged towards the organic medium and with 
organic anions positively charged. Some cases have been found 
which point to the assumption that only a portion of the total 
potential (e), the so-called ¢-potential, is determinative of the 
kataphoresis. Thus, for example, it is found that drops of aqueous 
solutions of hydrochloric acid and aluminium chloride in benzo- 
nitrile are positively charged, although when benzonitrile emulsifies 
in the solutions it is positively charged; this phenomenon finds 
its explanation in the ¢-potential. The smaller velocity of migration 
of drops of aqueous solutions of electrolytes cannot be directly 
explained by the assumption that in these cases the ¢-potential 
in the organic liquid is much smaller. Probably it is to be 
explained by the inorganic ions being much less solvated in organic 
liquids than the organic ions. The Helmholtz formula for the 
velocity of kataphoresis cannot be directly applied to a water 
emulsion in organic liquids. J. F.S. 


Thermo-compression and Thermo-addition. MAavRICcE 
DELEVER (Bull. Assoc. Chim. Sucr., 1922, 39, 477—480).—A 
theoretical paper in which the conditions under which the equations, 
moist vapour-+moist vapour=superheated vapour, and super- 
heated vapour-++superheated vapour=moist vapour, are true are 
discussed. J. F.S. 


Determination of Specific Heats at Low Temperatures. 
Franz Simon (Ann. Physik, 1922, [iv], 68, 241—280).—The 
accuracy of determination of specific heats of substances at low 
temperatures devised by Nernst and Schwers (A., 1914, ii, 336), 
has been considerably increased by using a larger calorimeter 
designed so that the amount of liquid hydrogen employed is not 
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unnecessarily increased. Determinations have been made and 
the values tabulated of the respective specific heats of quartz 
glass, christobalite, “Lindemann’”’ glass, mercury, ammonium 
chloride, dextrose, cuprous iodide, glycerol, and keton-resin (‘‘ Keton- 
harz,” D.R.-P. 309224), at temperatures ranging from 15° Abs, 
to the ordinary temperature. The 7%- law, expressing the value 
of the molecular heat divided by the number of atoms in the mole- 
cule, by the relation Cp= 6°94 x 10°78, where 7' is the absolute 
temperature, is very closely obeyed by ammonium chloride, for 
temperatures between 20° and 32° Abs. Anomalous values of 
the specific heat of ammonium salts are due to a transformation 
occurring within a certain range of temperature—from about 
140° Abs. to 243° Abs. in the case of ammonium chloride. The 
sudden drop in the value of the atomic heat of glycerol when the 
temperature is reduced just below 180° Abs. is correlated with 
the softening of the substance at this temperature. In the case 
of cuprous iodide, values of the free energy calculated by means 
of Nernst’s theorem are in agreement with experimentally deter- 
mined values. The values of the energy liberated by the com- 
bustion of dextrose at various temperatures are tabulated. The 
value of A, the free energy of the reaction in Nernst’s relation, is 
704,500 cals. at 290° and 706,700 at 310° 7’. It is shown that 
the value of the specific heat of complex bodies at different tem- 
peratures can be represented by the Nernst interpolation formula 
consisting of the sum of the Debye and Einstein functions. The 
number of the latter functions is small compared with the number 
of the former. The general characteristics of the variation with 
temperature of the atomic heats of complex bodies is discussed 
from the point of view of atomic vibrations, and it is shown why, 
in many cases, Berthelot’s principle affords a close approximation 
to the energy relations involved. J. 8. G. T. 


A New Physico-chemical Law. HawkswortH CoLLins 
(Chem. News, 1922, 125, 81—83, 97—98)—From tables of the 
atomic weight and specific gravity of the elements, and the specific 
gravity and heat of formation of a number of molecules, the relative 
volumes of the elements in combination and the heat of formation 
of the elements when combining to form molecules are deduced. 
The values calculated never differ more than 1°% from the observed 
values. It is also shown that the heat of formation of each element 
is proportional to the product of the atomic weight and the change 
of volume. By change of volume is meant the difference between 
the volume of the element in the solid state at 15° and the volume 
of the element in combination with others at 15°. Jd. ¥. @. 


Heat of Crystallisation of Quartz. Rames Cuanpra Ray 
(Proc. Roy. Soc., 1922, [A], 101, 509—516).—The heat of crystallis- 
ation of quartz has been determined by measuring the respective 
heats of solution of silver sand and silica glass in hydrofluoric 
acid. The following values were obtained for the specific heat 
of aqueous hydrofluoric acid solutions containing the respective 
percentages by weight of hydrofluoric acid; 10%, 0°908; 20%, 
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0°838; 30%, 0°756; 34:°6%, 0°724. The mean values of the heats 
of solution in hydrofluoric acid per gram-molecule of silicon 
dioxide were found to be: silica glass, 37:24 Cal.; silver sand, 
30°29 Cal. The heat of crystallisation of quartz, represented by 
the difference, is therefore 6°95 Cal. per gram-molecule. This 
value agrees with that calculated from Tschernobaeff and Wolog- 
dine’s results, but is much higher than those obtained by Mulert 
(2°21) (A., 1912, ii, 626) and Wietzel (2°32), (A., 1921, ii, 504), 
The discrepancy is attributed to the effect of prolonged grinding 
in reducing part of the substance to the vitreous condition. The 
calculated value of the heat of crystallisation at 900° is 6°50 Cal. 
per gram-molecule. At 1300—1400°, the value is not much different 
from that at ordinary temperature. J. 8. G. T. 


Separation of Liquid Mixtures by Centrifuging. RosBert 
8S. Murim«en (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 1729—1730).—In 
an earlier paper (this vol., ii, 492) the author showed thermo- 
dynamically that the same separation of isotopes should be obtain. 
able by centrifuging a liquid as a gaseous mixture, at a given 
speed. The same result was stated to be true for ideal solutions 
in general. The latter statement is now shown to be incorrect, 
The result depends not only on the ideality of the solutions, but 
also on equality of the vapour pressures and of the atomic or mole- 
cular volumes of the constituents. These conditions are fulfilled 
in few cases except that of a mixture of isotopes. J. F. 8. 


Viscosity and Molecular Dimensions of Sulphur Dioxide. 
C. J. Smit (Phil. Mag., 1922, [vi], 44, 508—511).—By Rankine’s 
method, the author has determined the viscosity of sulphur dioxide 
to be 1°253 x 10* C.G.S. units at 18°0°, and 1°630 x 10-4 at 100-0°. 
The value of Sutherland’s constant calculated therefrom is 416, 
and the corresponding value of the viscosity at 0°, extrapolated 
by Sutherland’s formula, is 1-168 x10 C.G.S. units. The value 
of the mean collision area, calculated from the results by Chapman’s 
formula, is 0°94 107! sq. cm. with a possible error of 2 or 3%. 

J. 8. G. T. 


Viscosity and Molecular Dimensions of Gaseous Carbon 
Oxysulphide. C. J. Suiru (Phil. Mag., 1922, [vi], 44, 289— 
292).—The viscosities of carbon oxysulphide have been determined 
at 15° and 100° by the method described by Rankine and Smith 
(cf. A., 1921, ii, 694, 696; this vol., ii, 549). The values obtained 
were 1,;;=1:200x10% C.G.S. units, and 74 9=1°554 x 10 C.GS. 
units; and by extrapolation from Sutherland’s formula y)>=1°135 x 
10* C.G.S. units. The mean area which the molecule presents 
in mutual collision is A=1-06 x 1075 cm.?. W. E. G. 


Measurement of the Pressure of ‘‘Surface Fluids '’: 
Oleic Acid. A. Marcetin (Compt. rend., 1922, 175, 346— 
348).—In order to measure the pressure exerted by thin layers 
of liquid resting on the surface of a second liquid, the author has 
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constructed a “surface manometer”? which is sensitive and 
capable of rapid measurement. In the case studied, the addition 
of successive small quantities of oleic acid to the surface of water 
contained in a vessel results in a corresponding increase of pressure 
until a limiting value is reached, at which point a portion of the 
acid is floating as a drop of oil on the surface. This “‘ surface 
saturation pressure” is comparable with the maximum tension 
of saturated vapour; it characterises the equilibrium between 
the “‘surface fluid ’”’—a two-dimensional phase—and the same 
substance in a three-dimensional phase. At the equilibrium point, 
pressure on the surface liquid results in condensation into drops, 
and conversely. A further series of experiments was made in 
which the quantity of oleic acid was insuflicient to cover the entire 
surface of the water. By surface compression, the pressure which 
is initially zero increases slowly at first, then more rapidly tending 
towards the saturation limit, and on allowing the surface liquid 
to expand, its pressure decreases in the inverse sense. If curves 
are drawn representing these pressures as functions of the surfaces, 
the second curve falls below the first; the two meet asymptotically, 
and the whole is of the same type as the curves of magnetie 
hysteresis. It is also shown that there is no limit to the extension 
of the surface liquid; this apparently corresponds with the limit- 
less expansion of a gas. H. J. E. 


The Properties and Molecular Structure of Thin Films, 
III. Expanded Films. N. K. Apam (Proc. Roy. Soc., 1922, [A], 
101, 516—531).—In continuation of previous work, the author 
has investigated the effect of temperature on thin films of fatty 
acids spread on surfaces of distilled water, a phosphate solution, a 
dilute solution of hydrochloric acid, and of sodium hydroxide. At 
acertain temperature, dependent both on the nature of the substance 
in the film and on the composition of the solution, the films expand 
along the surface. The phenomena observed are discussed at 
length and the attempt is made to correlate the behaviour of such 
expanded films with that of a gas, the barriers on the surface over 
which the film is expanded representing the walls of the containing 
vessel in the case of the gas. The “ gas ” equation for the expanded 
films is of the Van der Waals’s type, the b term, however, represent- 
ing twice and not four times the area of the molecules, and the 
v term being replaced by the area of the film. It is shown that 
expanded films are one molecule thick, and that the molecules 
are probably arranged vertically, that is, they do not lie flat on 
the surface. It is shown that the steady increase in the expansion 
temperature with length of chain constituting the compound 
probably arises owing to the lateral attraction of chains lying side 
by side. The bearing of this result on the crystal structure of 
fatty acids and their esters is discussed. There appears to be no 
a priori reason for the view that lateral adhesion between the 
molecules prevents the films dissolving. Conclusions previously 
reached (this vol., i, 424) regarding the structure of cis- and trans- 
acids are now considered to be incorrect. J. BGs Bai 
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Electric Endosmose. ALVIN STRICKLER and J. Howanrz (q—¢ 
Matuews (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 1647—1662).—Thdthe q 
rate and direction of the endosmotic flow of acetone, amyl alcoholfare st 
nitrobenzene, pyridine, benzaldehyde, n-butyl alcohol, furfuralde4, is. 
hyde, isopropyl! alcohol, and o-nitrotoluene have been determined] axis, 
From 
ii, 214). The influence of the addition of acids, bases, and saltgnc/w 
on the endosmosis has also been investigated. An adsorption} }’(co- 
orientation hypothesis has been suggested to explain the establish4the it 
ment of the original charge at the surface of contact of the membrane proce 
and solvent. This states that the molecules of the solvent, on 
adsorption, are orientated on the membrane surface producing a TI 
charge by their polarity. If dissociated molecules are present, (Phil 
they affect the membrane charge by specific adsorption of the liters 
ions produced. This does not eliminate adsorption, but suggests his 
a more comprehensive view of the mechanism for the establishment] "S ! 
of the original charge. The experiments show that the per. char 
meability of the membrane is an important factor in determining} °"* 
endosmotic flow, and that it is possible to use and duplicate} 
membranes of filter-paper when using organic solvents. The}! 
rate of endosmosis is not quite a linear function of the voltage the 
applied when this is varied over a wide range. Briggs’s results| ™ ' 
(loc. cit.) as to temperature effects with water have been confirmed | °®! 
with non-aqueous solvents. The valency rule does not hold with bet 
the non-aqueous solvents investigated, and the order of adsorption | 94% 
of ions and their relative adsorption varies with the solvent bet’ 
employed. The concentration curve exhibits a maximum with of 
non-aqueous solvents and the flow at low concentrations is in the (1) 
same direction as that of the pure solvent. The addition of water fere 
to non-aqueous solutions changes the endosmosis in the direction | °°" 
it would manifest in pure water, the first additions showing the | °°P 
greatest effect. The direction of endosmosis is not determined } 4" 
by the dielectric constant ratio, although this is probably a measure kat 
of the magnitude of flow. The Hofmeister series is not consistent] 
when considering endosmotic effects in non-aqueous solvents. W. 

J. F.S. 18% 


Dependence of the Adsorption by Charcoal on the Quantity } ,}, 
of Charcoal and the Nature of the Adsorption Isothermal. 
A. Fopor and B. ScHONFELD (Kolloid Z., 1922, 31, 75—80).— 
The adsorption of acetic, lactic, and tartaric acids by various 
amounts of animal charcoal from solutions of various concentration 
has been determined. It is shown that with sufficiently dilute 
solutions of these substances and with a sufficient quantity of 
adsorbent the index 1/n of the adsorption equation approaches | P: 
and reaches unity in the same way as was previously shown to | A. 
be the case for amino-acids, polypeptides, and some carbohydrates | th 
(A., 1921, ii, 21). In sufficiently dilute solutions the value of n } en 
is very sensitive to changes in the amount of charcoal employed | a 
in the sense stated above. In less dilute solutions the value of » | w 
is practically independent of the amount of charcoal used. The | e1 
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OWARI(¢,—Cc)—w curves, where w is the amount of adsorbent and (cg—c) 
-—Thdthe quantity adsorbed, are parabolic and convex to the w axis and 
Icoholfare steeper the greater the initial concentration, cy, and the smaller 
raldefw is. The c—w curves are also parabolic but concave to the w 
mined§ axis, the concavity being greater the larger cy and the smaller w. 
1918} from this behaviour it is concluded that the expression de/dw= 
1 salt#nc/w is correct, and interprets the adsorption equation r= 
rption§ k'(cg—x)/" or a"=k(cg—zx). In keeping with this interpretation of 
blish4 the index n, the rdle of this quantity in catalytic and fermentation 
‘brane§ processes is discussed. J. F.S. 


t 

rly The Adsorption of Ions. JNANENDRA NaTH MUKHERJEE 
esent, (Phil. Mag., 1922, [vi], 44, 321—346).—A critical résumé of the 
f thef literature on the adsorption of ions in which the author applies 
yzests4 tis theory of the origin of the charge of a colloidal particle and 
mentfits neutralisation by electrolytes (cf. this vol., ii, 198). The 
per- characteristic form of the adsorption isotherm, obtained when the 
ining ions are multivalent or complex, is explained on the basis of the 
icateq greater chemical activity of the complex anions over that of the 
The§ simple kations. It is assumed that the electrostatic attraction of 
Itage the surface on the kation is less than the chemical affinity acting 
sultsj 0 the anion. With increasing concentration of electrolytes, the 
‘med 4 charge on the surface will decrease until a balance is reached 
with | between the chemical adsorption of the anion and the electrical 
tion | 2dsorption of the kation. The second maximum is due to a balance 
vent § between the electrical adsorption of the kation and anion. A theory 
with | Of the action of acids and alkalis on the surface is developed for 
the} (1) an inert surface, and (2) a chemically active surface : pre- 
ater | ferential adsorption of one ion. The maximum charge due to 
tion | acids gives a measure of the hydration of the surface. The con- 
the | ception of the chemical adsorption of the anion is applied to ionic 
ned | equilibria on the surface of colloids and to the interchange of 
ure | kations in the soil. W. E. G. 


ent! The Connexion between Hydrolysis and Adsorption. 
) W. Moe ter (Z. Leder- u. Gerb.-Chem., 1922, 1, 160—165, 183— 
i 188; cf. ibid., 1921, 1, 47; Collegium, 1920, 109, 152, 209, 267).— 
it An investigation of the swelling and hydrolysis of gelatin in hydro- 
MY | chloric, acetic, lactic, and butyric acids yielded results similar to 


al. | those with hide powder. Hydrolysis products with organic acids 
| are adsorbed by the intact gelatin. With mineral acids hydrolysis, 
us | and with organic acids adsorption predominates. 
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of} Free Energy of Gaseous Molecules with any [possible] 
es | Partition of Velocities. Max Prancx (Sitzungsber. Preuss. 
to | Akad. Wiss. Berlin, 1922, 63—70).—A theoretical paper in which 
es | the question is raised and discussed as to whether or no the free 
” | energy of a mixture of similar gaseous molecules is made up 
od | additively of the free energies of the individual groups of velocities, 
” | when the partition of velocities is anything possible and the internal 
le | energy is in accord with the temperature. It is shown that the 
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above question must be answered in the affirmative. It is also} 
shown that in the diffusion of two molecular systems similar in all E 


respects except that of velocity, the reduction of the free energy 
is independent of the difference in the velocities. Further, in 
connexion with the foregoing, it is shown how this case explains 
the so-called Gibbs paradox, despite the fact that the velocity 
is a continually changing quantity. J. F.S. 


Diffusion and Intertraction. C. G. ScHonEBoom (Proc. Roy, 
Soc., 1922, [A], 101, 531—539).—The phenomenon of “ pseudo. 
podial”’ intertraction was originally observed by Wright, when 
blood-serum was run slowly on to an aqueous solution containing 
from 5 to 8% of common salt. The upper fluid is carried down 
into the lower, and the lower rises into the upper. The phenomenon 
may be observed with all inorganic and organic compounds soluble 
in water, provided the difference in specific gravity of the two 
solutions is not too great and the solutions do not react chemically, 
Surface tension alone is concerned in the production of the 
phenomenon, size of molecule and water of hydration exerting 
no influence. Distinction is drawn between the processes of 
** pseudopodial ”’ intertraction and “‘ simple ”’ intertraction, a process 


intermediate between the former and the process of diffusion. 
J. 8. G. T. 


Preparation and Use of Collodion Osmometers. WILLIAM 
Brown (Ann. Bot., 1922, 36, 433—439).—Details are given for 
the preparation and use of collodion thimbles for osmotic experi- 
ments. They are adapted for comparative rather than for absolute 
measurements. G. W. R. 


Ionic Properties and Chemical Facts. IV. Lattice Energy 
and the Work of Ionisation of Inorganic Compounds. H. G. 
Grim (Z. physikal. Chem., 1922, 102, 113—140; cf. this vol., ii, 127, 
483, 635).—A theoretical paper in which the author has collected and 
calculated the necessary data for comparing the regularities of the 
heat of formation of inorganic substances, and for showing the con- 
nexion between the heat of formation with the ionic properties, charge, 
radius, and structure. The lattice energy and work of ionisation 
have been calculated or approximated for about one hundred 
inorganic substances from the newer experimental data and where 
this is not available the differences of the lattice energy have been 
measured and the variation thus determined. J. F.S. 


Ionic Properties and Chemical Facts. V. Connexion 
between Heat of Formation, Lattice Energy, and the Ionic 
Properties. H. G. Grivm (Z. physikal. Chem., 1922, 102, 141— 
168; cf. preceding abstract).—The connexion between the heat 
of formation, lattice energy, ionic radius, ionic structure, and ionic 
charge has been investigated. It is shown that, in opposition to 
the heat of formation, the lattice energy of solid substances and 
the work of ionisation of gaseous substances, so far as these are 
known, are definitely related to the ionic properties, charge, 
structure, and radius. The lattice energy and work of ionisation 
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3 also 


in all 


quced in the gradation of the lattice energy. 
between the lattice energies of compounds of two outwardly similarly 


locity [ionstructed kations or anions with a common anion or kation 
S. [with the same exterior sheath, decreases with increasing radius of the 
Roy, common ion. Compounds which contain kations with eighteen 
sudo. fexterior electrons have considerably greater lattice energies than 


compounds with the corresponding kation of the same period 
ining Jwhich have only eight electrons. The haloids of kations with 
Jown feighteen or twenty exterior electrons show a much smaller depend- 
enon fence of the lattice energy on the halogen-ion radius than the haloids 
luble fof kations with eight exterior electrons. In all cases investigated 
two |the series Ug+ > Uyi+ > Uyat is true, where H+ has 0, Lit has 2 and 
ally, |Nat+ has 8 exterior electrons. The empirical relationship (Usix')— 
the Ugixy)|4> (UO uixy— Ux") |3> Ucnax’)— Uowax”) is shown to be 
rting | true, where U represents the work of ionisation of the substance 
s of Jin the brackets and X’ and X” are halogens. A similar expression 
»cess fis also true for boron and lithium haloids. These relationships 
can be deduced when heteropolar linkings are assumed for all the 
T. |substances concerned. The haloids of carbon and the halogen- 
substituted hydrocarbons do not follow a relationship corresponding 
with that followed by ions containing the helium sheath. This 
indicates, as also do preliminary and approximate calculations on 
perl tthe models of BH, and CH,, that the carbon compounds concerned 
do not possess a polar linking. Making use of Born’s cycle, many 
of the known regularities of the heat of formation of solid substances 
rgy | and of dissolved substances as well as the exceptions to the regul- 
. G, J arities can be investigated. The gradation of the heat of formation 
127, by the variation of a single ion of the compound can be attributed 
and | to the variation of three thermochemical quantities which depend 
the | on the ionic properties in the simplest manner. The periodicity 
.on- | of the heat of formation of oxides and chlorides can, in the neigh- 
rge, | bourhood of the maxima and minima, be explained by similar 
‘ion | analysis. J. F. S. 


ere | Effect of Sucrose on the Activities of the Chloride- and 
een | Hydrogen-ions. J. W. Corran and W. C. McC. Lewis (J. 
q Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 1673—1684).—The effect of the 
addition of sucrose on the activity of the chloride-ion in 0°1N- and 
(on | (:5N-solutions of potassium chloride solutions has been investigated 
nlc | by means of the cell Ag|AgCl|KCl(c,)|[KCl(c.)+Sucrose|AgCl|Ag. 
I— | It has been found that the increase in activity could be accounted 
eat | for by simply taking account of the decrease in the total water 
ni¢ | present in the solutions; that is, the potassium- and chloride-ions 
to | are soluble in the water of hydration of the sucrose. The effect 
nd | of sucrose on the activity of the hydrogen-ion in 0°1N-hydrochlorie 
Are | acid has also been investigated, making use of the assumption of 
B®, | MacInnes (A., 1919, ii, 385) of the independent activity of the 
00 | chloride-ion in solutions of chlorides of the same concentration. 
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It is shown by means of a comparison between the hydrogen-ioy ade 
activities obtained in the present experiments, and the valueg" th ¢ 
obtained with a hydrogen electrode, that the hydrogen electrode obs¢ 
measures the hydrogen-ion activity and not the geometric mean ojf""® °*! 


the activities of the hydrogen-ion and the accompanying anion. Nep 
J. F. 8. [Size c 
Ionisation Constant of Hypochlorous Acid: Evidence for Pete 


Amphoteric Ionisation. Wrimitam A. Noyes and THomas A. 
Witson (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 1630—1637).—The 
electrical conductivity of dilute solutions of hypochlorous acid 
and mixtures of nitric acid and hypochlorous acid at 25° was 
measured, using a flowing electrolyte, with the object of testing 
the view of Stieglitz (A., 1902, ii, 66) that hypochlorous acid is an downy 
amphoteric electrolyte. The results show that the value ky is} + sho 
6°70 x 10-1, the value of k, for hypochlorous acid is too small to sd 
be determined by the change in the conductivity of 0:0001N-nitric terbid 
acid when hypochlorous acid is added to it. When a current of}, | 
air is passed through a solution of hypochlorous acid, chlorine} 04 
monoxide and not the acid escapes. This indicates the presence}, d 
of positive chlorine-ions in such a solution and confirms the ampho- 
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teric ionisation of the acid; HCIO = H’+Cl0’; HClO = CI'+ OH". |t°%! 
If the Lewis-Langmuir hypothesis is accepted, it requires an inter-} 45, 
pretation consistent with these facts. J.F.s. WP Tu 


State of Aggregation and Liquid Crystals. O. LEHMANN|7 | 
(Z. physikal. Chem., 1922, 102, 91—101).—In a recently published | repro 
work (‘‘ Die Aggregatzustiinde”’) Tammann has questioned the }for 
existence of liquid crystals because they do not fall into the scheme | They 
of states of aggregation. The author, therefore, has repeated the | mol: 
evidence on which the existence of the liquid crystal state of | of hy 
aggregation is based. J. F. 8. |volur 


Glass Suspensions produced by Rubbing Glass Walls The 
with Glass Rods. Rozerr Fricke (Kolloid Z., 1922, 31, s0— |The 
81).—Moderately concentrated glass suspensions may be prepared 1/20¢ 
by rubbing the sides of a test-tube with a glass rod. These sus- chlor 
pensions are alkaline to phenolphthalein and have a normality (6°5) 
of the order 1/1000 which increases on keeping the suspension. } ** th 
They generally settle completely in twenty-four hours, but the by u 
settling is more rapid if electrolytes are added. The particles are | St2 
negatively charged and wander to the anode on the application dian 
of an electric current. Examined in the ultramicroscope, the |‘! 
particles are seen to have diameters varying between 20 —_ 2 ph. + 


A New Apparatus: The Nephelectrometer. I. NEwrTon 4 
Kueetmass (Compt. rend., 1922, 175, 343—345)—Changes in 
the degree of aggregation of a colloidal solution may be observed 


quantitatively by measuring variations in the degree of trans- - 
parency. This is effected by allowing light of weak intensity sal 
from a constant source to fall on a sensitive thermopile after par 


traversing a vessel containing the solution, The apparatus is 
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n-iogptandardised by taking a series of readings after filling the vessel 
valuegWith distilled water. The author has used the apparatus in order 
trodeft© observe the coagulation of fibrinogen and the results obtained 
an offre expressed numerically. H. J. E. 


nm. | Nephelometric Effect of Colloidal Systems of Different 

8. [Size of Particles. H. Brecunoip and F. Hesier (Kolloid Z., 

af 1922, 31, 70—74).—The connexion between the turbidity and size 

- ri of the suspended particles has been examined nephelometrically 

“mm. fin the case of suspensions of barium sulphate in various mixtures 

sjof ethyl alcohol and glycerol. The degree of dispersion of the 

cid suspensions varied from 2°5 to 4p. The results show that for 

ti suspensions containing the same amount of barium sulphate but 

DS Hof varying degrees of dispersion, the turbidity increases from 2°5 p 

’ downwards. The maximum turbidity is reached with particles 

Il a of about 800 yp» for white light, that is, in the region of the extreme 

,.|red. Further reduction of the size of the particles caused the 

‘e turbidity to decrease strongly. It is in this region that Rayleigh’s : 

rine {2 holds. By the term turbidity is to be understood the ; 
“leffect, observed with the nephelometer, which is brought about by ; 

the diffraction of the light by the disperse phase. A method is . 

“|described whereby the diameter of submicrons and amicrons may 

‘Tbe determined if a comparison turbidity of a substance with 

. {particles of known diameter is available. J. F.S. 


_| Turbidity Standard. H. Becuuotp and F. Hesier (Kolloid 
NN1Z., 1922, 31, 1832—137).—The authors have prepared an easily 
hed reproducible and fairly stable standard turbidity and a sol suitable 
the |for use as a standard in work on turbidities and suspensions. 
me | They characterise as standard turbidity one which contains 1/1000 
the | mol. of barium sulphate; this is prepared by mixing 1/500 mol. 
of | of hydroxylamine sulphate dissolved in glycerol with an equal 
* [volume of 1/500 mol. barium chloride also dissolved in glycerol. 
lis | The precipitate is chiefly made up of particles 2°5» in diameter. 
_| The standard sol is characterised as a turbidity which contains 
ed [1/200 mol. of barium sulphate; this is prepared by mixing barium 
s- | chloride and magnesium sulphate dissolved in a mixture of glycerol 
ty (65) and isobutyl alcohol (1:5). This is three times as turbid 
n, | 48 the standard turbidity and can be made of the same turbidity 
he | by mixing with glycerol containing 15° of isobutyl alcohol. The 
re | Standard sol consists of primary particles of not more than 90 pp 
m | diameter. The standard sol is stable and constant for at least 
ye | Six months, whilst the standard turbidity is not trustworthy after 
u. | eight days. J. F.S. 


Theory of the Mechanical Synthesis of Colloids. F.SEKERA 
(Kolloid Z., 1922, 31, 187—147).—The theory of the production 
of colloids in Plauson’s colloid mill is briefly as follows. The 
mechanical grinding process bursts the active molecular compounds 
in the interior of the solid substance and produces particles of 
colloidal dimensions. From the surface of these particles the 
residual valencies tend to cause an aggregation of the small 
particles, so that secondary to the dispersion an aggregation process 


~~ a ar 
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is taking place. To retard or prevent the aggregation, the residu; 
valencies are saturated by the addition of an electrolyte whic 
produces salt complexes and charges the particles. J. F. 8. 


Dielectric Constants of Colloidal Solutions. J. Erruz: 
(Kolloid Z., 1922, 31, 59—64)—A method for measuring th 
dielectric constants of colloidal solutions, based on the Nerns{ 
condenser method is described and has been used to measure the 
dielectric constant of vanadium pentoxide sols. It is shown thaj 
a solution containing 14 per thousand has a dielectric constant 
of 400 in comparison with that of water of 81. This high value 
is not obtained with the freshly prepared sol, but appears only 
after long preservation. Thus a freshly prepared sol gave ; 
value 74°7 which in seventeen days had risen to 94°8. The value 
given above was for a sol which had been kept for five years. The 
dielectric constant shows a characteristic dilution curve and a 
definite dependence on the temperature, current density, and the 
potential amplitude. The dielectric constant obtained is doubtless 
connected with the well-known double refraction of this -. ‘ 


An Experimental Test of Smoluchowski’s Theory of the 
Kinetics of the Process of Coagulation. JNanenpRA Natu 
MUKHERJEE and B. ConsTaNTINE Papaconstantinov (Phil. Mag., 
1922, [vi], 44, 305—320).—According to the theory of Smoluchowski 
(cf. A., 1917, ii, 297), the successive stages in the coalescence of 
a colloidal solution are always the same and depend only on the 
time, and thus any property of the sol that varies continuously 
can be utilised to fix a definite stage in the coalescence. If his 
equations hold, all curves showing variations in the physical 
properties of the colloidal solution should be similar. Previous 
experimental work in which ultramicroscopical measurements 
have been made has yielded inconclusive data, possibly owing to 
difficulties inherent in the methods of measurement. The authors 
have tested the views of Smoluchowski by measurements of the 
changes in colour of gold sols on the addition of an electrolyte 
(cf. T., 1920, 117, 1563). Since the absorption coefficient in the 
red region varies continuously with the coagulation, the attainment 
of a definite value of the absorption coefficient for a fixed wave 
length (683 »pz) is taken as representing a definite stage in the 
coalescence. Experimental values of the absorption coefficients 
for the addition of several concentrations of potassium chloride, 
potassium nitrate, and barium chloride have been previously 
given (loc. cit.), and it is shown that the ratios of the times required 
to reach the same absorption coefficient are independent of the 
time or the stage of coalescence. The data thus supply the best 
evidence so far recorded in favour of the theory of Smoluchowski; 
T in his equations is a constant in the case of the gold sols within 
the limits of coagulation studied. The percentage of successful 
collisions between the colloidal particles increases rapidly with 
increase in concentration of electrolyte and varies markedly with 
changes in temperature. W. E. G. 
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sidu™i Colloidal Solutions of Carbon in Water. P. C. L. THORNE 
whic (Kolloid Z., 1922, 31, 119—132).—The author briefly summarises 
. 8. I the literature on the formation of colloidal solutions of carbon 


and discusses the results obtained. An account is given of the 
preparation of colloidal solutions of carbon by the dispersion of 
charcoal anodes in the electrolysis of solutions of ammonia, sodium 
hydroxide, and dilute acids; similar experiments were carried 
out with graphite electrodes. A stable carbon sol may be prepared 
by the electrolysis of a solution of ammonia for six hours between 
two carbon electrodes with an anode current density of 0°6—1°2 
amperes/cm.? and a voltage of 220. On filtering, the solution 
had a concentration 0°145N of ammonia and gave a residue of 
0034 gram per 100 c.c. This residue was insoluble in water, 
but redissolved in a dilute solution of ammonia; the excess of 
ammonia may be removed by boiling and the sol is then more 
stable than one which has been dialysed and still contains 0°039N 
ammonia. The ammonia-free sol is deep black in layers greater 
than 1 cm. thick and in thinner layers brown, and is made up of 
g. | particles of about the same size as those of metallic sols. The 
‘ | influence of electrolytes on the sol has been investigated and the 
the] number of millimols. necessary to coagulate 1000 c.c. of the dialysed 
ATH] sol found to be: hydrochloric acid, 60; sodium hydroxide, 290; 
fag.) ammonium hydroxide, >9000; sodium chloride, 450; barium 
wski} chloride, 0°5; and aluminium chloride, 0°3. These quantities are 
2 off very similar to those required to coagulate a platinum sol. Similar 
the} experiments have been carried out with graphite sols and results 
usly} of the same kind obtained. The most marked difference between 
his} the carbon sols and the graphite sols is that of colour, the former 
ical] being brown and the latter black. An analysis of the dried sol 
ous} shows that it is not a pure carbon sol which has been dealt with, 
nts} but a mixture, the composition being C, 66°61%; H, 199%; 
tof O, 15°25%, insoluble and incombustible residue (probably silica), 
ors} 16°15%. J. F. S. 
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yte Electrical Properties of Silicic Acid Sols. Orro LOsENBECK 
the} (Koll. Chem. Beihefte, 1922, 16, 27—46).—A number of experi- 
nt} ments are described on the influence of silicic acid sols on the 
we} electrical conductivity of solutions of hydrochloric acid, and on 
he} the kataphoresis of the sol both pure and in the presence of hydro- 
its} chloric acid of various concentrations. It is shown that the 
le,]_ electrical conductivity of hydrochloric acid solutions of concen- 
ly] trations up to 0°01N is considerably reduced by the presence of 
ed} silicic acid sol. This reduction does not take place instantaneously, 
he} but the amount of decrease increases with time according to a 
st] function of e, that is, the decrease is at first rapid and then con- 
i; tinuously slower until it becomes asymptotic and a limiting value 
inf is approached. From the measurements of the migration velocity 
ul} of the silicic acid particles under a known potential fall, the contact 
h} potential has been calculated by means of Smoluchowski’s theory. 
h} It is shown that the particles of a pure silicic acid sol are negatively 
charged and that the charge is steadily reduced by the addition 
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of hydrochloric acid until the isoelectric point is reached. With 
further addition of acid the sign of the charge changes and the 
charge increases until the positive value is greater than the original 
negative value. The silicic acid particles are shown not to be 
uniform. The contact potential of the particles determined in 
different concentrations of the same preparation shows that this 
quantity is dependent on the concentration of the sol, in the sense 
that the isoelectric point of different sols lies at greater concen- 
trations of hydrochloric acid the greater the concentration of the 
sol. The observed results are explained by the assumption that 
the silicic acid particles are saturated with hydrochloric acid, 
like a sponge, and that this is taken up slowly. The hydrogen-ions 
are expelled from these sponges with a definite tension, so that the 
contact potential between particle and solution may be approxim- 
ately represented by the Nernst formula. J. F.S8. 


Colour of Photochlorides and Colloidal Silver. II. Kari 
ScuHaum and THEopor Marx (Kolloid Z., 1922, 31, 64—70; ef. 
A., 1921, ii, 506)—In a previous paper (loc. cit.) the authors 
describe the presence of faintly illuminating red particles in silver 
sols of medium dispersion; these particles do not conform to 
Mie’s theory. The authors now show that the red particles do 
not exist and the red colour observed was due to a contrast with 
the many green particles present. A method of determining the 
true colours of the colloidal particles in the presence of other 
particles is described. Previous attempts to reverse the order of 
colours obtained in photographic intensification by reduction failed, 
but it is now shown that a complete reversal may be obtained as 
follows. A blue silver sol is mixed with an equal volume of 10%, 
gelatin solution and allowed to solidify, then a concentrated solution 
of ammonium hydroxide, potassium cyanide, or sodium thiosulphate 
is poured on to it and allowed to diffuse. After several days the 
following range of colours is observed, commencing at the top of 
the tube: colourless, yellow, orange, red, reddish-violet, bluish- 
violet, and blue. The action of electrolytes in definite amounts 
on silver sols is to produce definite colours. Thus in the case of 
magnesium sulphate and silver sols, 2 c.c. of the sol when treated 
with the following quantities of N/20-magnesium sulphate gives 
the colours indicated: 0 c.c., yellow; 0°10 c.c., orange; 0°20 c.c., 
red; 0°25 c.c., purple; 0°30 c.c., reddish-violet; 0°50 c.c., bluish- 
violet; and 1°50 c.c., blue. Similar changes were also obtained 
with ammonium chloride, sodium chloride, and potassium sulphate. 

J. F.S. 


Behaviour of Carey Lea's Silver Sol towards Electrolytes 
and Hydrophilic Colloids. H. Freunpiicu and E. Lornine 
(Koll. Chem. Beihefte, 1922, 16, 1—26).—Carey Lea’s silver sol 
behaves as an entirely hydrophobic sol, and since its particles are 
negatively charged the valency of the kations and the adsorbability 
are of most importance in its coagulation. The dependence of the 
coagulation value on the concentration of silver micelle is bound 
up with the valency of the kations. The coagulum has a quite 
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different appearance when it is produced by univalent kations 
from that produced by bi- and ter-valent kations. Hydrophilic 
colloids such as saponin and gum arabic exert a protective action 
at all concentrations. This action increases strongly with the 
concentration of the hydrophilic colloid in the coagulation by 
tervalent kations, less strongly with bivalent kations, and weakly 
with univalent kations. This is explained by the fact that with 
the tervalent kations much smaller concentrations are necessary, 
so that the displacing action of the protective colloid is made more 
noticeable. Other hydrophilic colloids such as gelatin and casein- 
ogen in smaller concentrations coagulate the silver sol, but above 
a definite concentration exert a protective action; this concen- 
tration increases with the concentration of the silver micelle in 
the sol. The coagulation with small concentrations is, in the 
main, similar to the coagulation of acid gold sols by hydrophilic 
sols investigated by Gann (A., 1917, ii, 21). In neither case need 
complete coagulation occur, and an increase in the sensitiveness 
is brought about, that is, the metallic sol which contains small 
quantities of the hydrophilic colloid, is more sensitive toward 
electrolytes than the pure sol. Coagulation and increase in the 
sensitiveness by means of hydrophilic colloids are due to the fact 
that the sols of the hydrophilic colloids contain ions. In the case 
of the negative metallic sols, the colloid kations are operative 
and coagulate in the same manner as other kations. The silver 
sol is not discharged in solutions of colloids such as gelatin and 
caseinogen which are concentrated enough to exert a protective 
action, but here it is negatively charged. This is explained by 
the assumption that the amphoteric ions of gelatin lie with their 
positive ends toward the silver particles and the negative ends 
toward the interior of the solution. The above explanations are 
in keeping with the facts, that gelatin behaves in a protective but 
non-coagulating manner toward an alkaline gold sol, because even 
in alkaline solutions it contains too few colloidal kations; on the 
other hand, clupein sulphate, a protamine salt, which contains definite 
colloidal kations, coagulates an alkaline gold sol strongly. J.F.S. 


Influence of Temperature on the Coagulation of Colloidal 
Gold. H. Lacus and STEPHANIE GOLDBERG (Kolloid Z., 1922, 
31, 116—119).—The time required for the coagulation of gold sols 
prepared in various ways by a constant amount of sodium chloride 
has been determined at temperatures up to 70°, and in this way 
the influence of temperature on the rate of coagulation ascertained. 
The results show that the influence of temperature corresponds 
with that demanded by Smoluchowski’s hypothesis, namely, that 
the coagulation time is inversely proportional to the absolute 
temperature. The sensitiveness, toward temperature changes, of 
the coagulation of colloidal gold is very much smaller than that of 
chemical reactions. J. F.S. 


The Kinetics of the Coagulation of Proteins by Heat. 


Hervrich Liters and Max LANDAUER (Z. angew. Chem., 1922, 
35, 469—471).—The velocity of coagulation of the plant albumin, 


y 
iJ 
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leucosin, was determined by the direct weighing of the coagulunjg2x1 
produced at intervals during the reaction. The change of hydrogen [henzo' 
ion concentration during the reaction was very slight. It was§7x! 
concluded that the coagulation occurs in two stages; a chemicalfgnisic 
denaturation process followed by a colloidal phenomenon off§g00, 
coagulation, which is a flocculation of the denatured protein}maxir 
particles. The denaturation of the lewcosin particles was shownffhe ¢ 
to be a chemical reaction of the first order. The temperature}explai 
coefficient of the denaturation in a medium of p, 6:09 and at tem-for by 
peratures between 52°90° and 57:05° was 1°47 per 1°. A. G. P. 


Eq 

Is the Gelatin-Gum Arabic Coagulation a Chemical or a}(Bull. 

Colloid-chemical Process? F. W. Trepackx (Kolloid Z., 1922, Hnves 
31, 102—103).—A discussion of the coagulation of gelatin-gum|with 

arabic mixtures by acids, alkalis, and salts, from which it is shown|litre ¢ 
that the coagulation is a mixed process which can be regarded asfation 

in part of a chemical nature and in part of a colloid-chemical nature, | confo 


J. F. S. Jexhib 


Influence of Substituents on Various Chemical Reactions, |" 
Sven Boprorss (Z. physikal. Chem., 1922, 102, 40—53).—It has oe 
been shown previously (A., 1918, i, 229) that a number of sub.|%?™ 
stituted aromatic aldehydes react with bromoacetophenone in 
the presence of sodium ethoxide according to the equation: Th 
Ph-CHO+CO-Ph-CH,Br —> CO-Ph:CH:CH:C,H,, whilst others do wth 

\O’ 

not react in this way. The aldehydes which react all contain a 
negative substituent and those which do not may be brought to 
react by substituting such a negative group in them. It is now 
shown that the acids produced from the aldehydes which react 
are stronger than those produced from the aldehydes which do 
not react. The relationship between the reactivity of the alde-| T1 
hydes and the strength of the corresponding acid has been in- | Bisu 
vestigated. The strength of a number of substituted benzoic | Arr! 
acids has been determined from conductivity measurements and 
the dissociation constant compared with the values for other 
acids found in the literature. The following newly determined 
values of K at 25° are recorded: 3-nitroanisic acid, 1:9 x 10°; 
3-bromoanisic acid, 7:2 10; cumic acid, 5-210; piperonylic 
acid, 45x10. A further series of experiments has been carried 
out to ascertain the relationship between the maximum work of 
a given type of reaction and the nature of the substituting group. 
The reaction chosen is represented by the equation H+ AgBz(solid)= 
HBz(solid)+-Ag and the maximal work of this reaction has been 
calculated from H.M.F. measurements of cells of the type Ag 
AgBz,HBz(solid)|HBz(solid)|H, and Ag|AgBz(solid)||HBz(solid) = 
Quinhydrone|Pt. at 25° (cf. Biilmann, A., 1921, ii, 372). The} “2 
following values of the Z.M.F. (r), the maximum work (A cal.), 
and the dissociation constant, respectively, are recorded: d 
5-nitrosalicylic acid, 0:066, 1520, 8-°9x 10-3; salicylic acid, 0:087, 7 

2010, 1:°0x10%; m-nitrobenzoic acid, 0°109, 2510, 3°5x107; T 
3-nitroanisic acid, 0°135, 3110, 19x10; anisic acid, 0°144, 3320, | Bré 
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ulumfg2 x 1075; m-nitrocinnamic acid, 0°145, 3340, 8°3 10-5; o-chloro- 
ogenfhenzoic acid, 0°147, 3390, 13x10; benzoic acid, 0:154, 3550, 
- waslb'7 X10; p-nitrobenzoic acid, 0°160, 3690, 4:(0x10*; 3-bromo- 
micalfanisic acid, 0°163, 3760, 7°2x10-°; and piperonylic acid, 0-165, 
n off9g00, 4:°2x10. The above results show that generally the 
oteinfmaximum work decreases with increasing dissociation constant. 
hownfThe cases where this relationship is not strict are probably to be 
aturefexplained either by the formation of hydrates by the silver salts 
-for by the formation of acid silver salts. J. F.S. 


ilibrium in Heterogeneous Systems. Ja. K. SYRKIN 
or af(Bull. Inst. Polyt. Ivanovo-Voznesensk., 1921, 4, 161—165).— 
Investigation of the reaction CaSO,+Na,CO,—CaCO,+Na,SO, 
gumfwith concentrations ranging from 0°01 to 0°002 gram-mol. per 
own flitre and thus corresponding with widely varying degrees of dissoci- 
d asfation of the component salts, shows that the reaction does not 
ture, {conform to the law of equilibrium, the “ constants ”’ of the reaction 
S. Jexhibiting wide divergences. The reaction is reversible, the 
reversibility, that is, the proportion of non-reacting molecules, 
has |#mounting to 58% at the ordinary temperature and at low con- 
centrations. At 7°, scarcely any action occurs. The value of 
the reversibility at 38° is similar to that at 18°, probably owing 
to the solubility of calcium sulphate being at a maximum at 38°. 
“do| The reversibility is a function of the concentration and increases 
with dilution, the more rapidly at low temperatures. 

Thus, with reactions involving the formation of a new phase, 
the laws of equilibrium are incomparably more complex than 
with homogeneous reactions. At present, the dependence of the 
reversibility on the concentration is expressible only by an 
“do | empirical relation of the form Z=1-+-ac-+-be*. . . . y a 


de-] The Equilibria in Aqueous Solutions of the Alkali Metal 
in-| Bisulphites. Epwarp CuarLes Cyrit Baty and RoBERT 
ole | ARTHUR BatLey (T., 1922, 121, 1813—1821). . 


~ Equilibria and Reaction Velocities. W. F. BranpsMma 
red | (Chem. Weekblad, 1922, 19, 318—322).—The treatment of reaction 


-4 velocities based on molecular collisions of substances in the gaseous 
state or in dilute solution becomes difficult when the course of 
ed | # reaction is not expressed by a simple equation, and experimental 
of | Tesults do not agree with theory. The conditions leading to equi- 
librium may be regarded from two points of view, the first dealing 


‘P. ‘| with the forces involved, that is, the energy units, and the second. 
en | With space factors, that is, with entropy units. The factors 
\g deduced from the first vary inversely with the absolute tem- 


j)| | peratures, and so determine the temperature coefficients; the 
he | ¢atropy factors are independent of temperature. 


.) This division is of great importance in organic reactions, since 
. | the theoretical treatment can take due account of both energy 
»7 | and space factors. 8. I. L. 


4;| Theory of the Velocity of Chemical Reactions. J. N. 
0, | Br6nstED (Z. physikal. Chem., 1922, 102, 169—207).—A theoretical 
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considered. It is shown that chemical reactions between neutr; 
molecules, or between neutral molecules and ions, are normal 
that is, they follow very closely the law of mass action and an 
insensitive or only slightly sensitive to the addition of a neutrj 
salt. Reactions between ions are abnormal, that is, the velocity 
constant is to a high degree dependent on the concentration of 
the reacting ions and on the concentration of an added neutral 
salt. For thermodynamical reasons, the concentrations or osmotic 
partial pressures in the ordinary kinetic reaction equations ar 
to be replaced by the activities, and the equations are then true when 
the activities alone are changed. The reaction determinative of the 


velocity in a chemical change consists of the formation of an unstable} 


critical complex in the sense put forward by Marcellin (A., 1915, 
ii, 328). The electrical charge of the complex is the sum of the 
charges of the reacting molecular species. The regularities and 
exceptions mentioned above are to be explained by the assumption 
that the velocity is inversely proportional to the activity coefficient 
of the critical complex, and that this is influenced by changes in the 
salt concentration in the same way as the ordinary ions. The data 
concerning the activity coefficients necessary for calculating the 
anomalies in the velocity are most easily obtained from solubility 
determinations of sparingly soluble salts in solvents containing 
dissimilar ions. The dependence of the activity coefficient on the 
concentration, obtained in this way, for the ions of various types 
makes it possible to calculate the extent of the neutral salt action, 
that is, the kinetic anomalies for the various types of reactions. 
On the basis of the foregoing, the following theoretical result is 


paper in which the laws of the velocity of chemical reactions any t! 
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obtained. In reactions between ions of the same sign the salt 
action is positive, that is, the velocity is increased by an increasing 
salt concentration. In reactions where the reacting ions have 
opposite signs, the salt action is negative, that is, the reaction is 
retarded by increasing salt concentration. These theoretical 
results have been applied to a large number of chemical reactions 
in solution and for the greater number found to be confirmed, in 
some cases quantitatively. The kinetic and static anomalies 
may be removed by employing a concentrated solution of an 
indifferent salt as solvent. J. F. 8. 


Velocity of Decomposition of Crystalline Substances. 
A. Sreverts (Z. physikal. Chem., 1922, 102, 89—90).—An answer 
to Hinshelwood and Bowen (this vol., ii, 628; see also this vol., 
ii, 360; A., 1920, ii, 743; 1921, ii, 443). J. F.S. 


Mechanism of the Reduction of Permanganate and its 
Physico-chemical Foundation. III. Reaction between Man- 
ganate and Formic Acid. Josrer Hoiivta (Z. physikal. Chem., 
1922, 102, 32—39; cf. this vol., ii, 448, 628)—The velocity of the 
reaction between sodium manganate and sodium formate has been 
determined at temperatures varying between 27°4° and 22°6°, with 
constant concentrations of manganate and hydroxyl-ion and also 
with varying concentrations of all constituents. The results show 
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1S AMihat the reaction as measured is of the second order, and is to be 
uta epresented by the equation MnO,”-++HCO,’+2H,0=Mn(OH),+ 
rmal 0,'"+-OH’. Intermediate stages therefore do not need to be 
aa aken into account in the mechanism of this reaction. J. F. 8S. 


locityj Dependence of the Velocity of Alkaline Hydrolysis of ; 
on diesters on the Constitution of the Alcohol. I. L. Smirnu and 
utralfuco OLsson (Z. physikal. Chem., 1922, 102, 26—31).—The alkaline ; 
notisfrydrolysis of propyl acetate and isopropyl acetate by 0°1145N- 

3 argeodium hydroxide has been determined at 20°. The reaction 
whenfconstants are found to be 4°23 and 1:263, respectively, giving as 

f thefthe ratio between the propyl and isopropyl esters the value 3:4, 

tabla value which is very near the value (3°2) found by Menschutkin 

1915, for the ratio of the rates of formation of the two esters. 

the 
and 


J. F.S. 
Catalysts and Chemical Equilibrium. J. F. Dvuranp 


al Bull. Soc. chim., 1922, [iv], 34, 759—762).—The conclusions drawn 
the by Clarens (this vol., ii, 436) with regard to the effect of catalysts 


data fon the equilibrium of a system are criticised. H. J. E. 


the] Catalytic Formation of Water Vapour from Hydrogen and 
ilitylOxygen in the Presence of Copper and Copper Oxide. 
hingfRopERT N. Pease and Huceu 8. Taytor (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 
the 1922, 44,.1637—1647; cf. this vol., ii, 148)—The catalytic com- ° i 
yPes fhination ef hydrogen and oxygen in the presence of metallic copper 
100, |(producedby the reduction of copper oxide in hydrogen at 150— 
ons. [200°) has been investigated over the temperature range 100— 
t is}200°, using gaseous mixtures containing up to 5% of oxygen. 
salt [The results show that combination is practically complete at 200°, 
ng fand is just measurable at 100°. In nearly all cases, copper oxide 
ave lis formed simultaneously with water. After the oxygen is shut 
n 18 foff and pure hydrogen alone passed over the catalyst, the oxide so 
ical formed is reduced at a greater rate than that of the formation of 
Ons fwater while the oxygen is passing. Between 130° and 100°, the 
_  frate of oxidation of the copper and the rate of reduction of the oxide 
lies }so formed, as well as the catalytic activity, suffer a marked reduction. 
an fAt 130°, with oxygen equivalent to 10 milligrams of water passing 
- fin five minutes, the rate of formation of water passes through a 
_Jmaximum to a steady minimum value. The above results are : 
satisfactorily explained by assuming that the combination takes place : 
]., mainly as a result of the alternate oxidation and reduction of the 
catalyst, the reduction reaction being complicated by the known 
inhibitory influence of free oxygen on that reaction. J. F.S. 


© 
4 n 
—— 


n-{| Catalysis of Hydrogen Peroxide by Finely Divided 
n.,{Platinum. The Influence of Inhibitants. Epwarp Brap- 
he f0oRD Max'tED (T., 1922, 121, 1760—1765). 


Bohr and Langmuir Atoms. (Sir) Oviver LopceE (Nature, 
1922, 110, 341).—In view of the difficulty of explaining molecular 
combination in terms of electrical attraction between revolving elec- 
trons composing the peripheral parts of an atom (in accordance with 
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the demands of spectroscopic observations) rather than in terms off num 
a static arrangement (more suited to the facts of chemical com the i 
bination), it is considered that the idea of electrical attraction Fre 
between the atoms as the major chemical force should give place earth 
to that of the interlacement of the magnetic fields which inevitably that 

accompany rapidly revolving electric charges. A. A. E, [than 

cover 


The Neuburger Nuclear Model. fF. Pasro Vatura great 
(Physikal. Z., 1922, 23, 304—305).—The relative merits of the plati 
_ Neuburger (cf. this vol., ii, 208, 365) and Meitner (cf. ¢bid., ii, 15) hydre 

models are discussed and an objection is raised to the latter modell and 1 
since it cannot be applied to the nuclei of boron’, boron, nitrogen, per g 
or fluorine. The Neuburger model is unsatisfactory, since itl the ¢: 
requires the existence of isohelium nuclei. The author proposes} jt jg ; 
a new model in which the nuclear formule are given by Fanci] of rat 

pH+-+-v8 which takes account of all known atoms. W. E. G. Tithe v 


The Neuburger Nuclear Model. Lise Merirner (Physikal| Mc 
Z., 1922, 23, 305).—A reply to Pablo Valeras (preceding abstract) (Ann 
pointing out that the new model is not in agreement with radio- gatio 
active phenomena. W. E. G, | repre 
osit: 

The Neuburger Nuclear Model. Maximitian Camitio flust 
NEUBURGER (Physikal. Z., 1922, 23, 305—307).—A reply to F. rays. 
Pablo Valeras (cf. preceding abstracts). The assumption of the] theor 
existence of the isohelium nucleus is. useful in explaining the impa 
structure of GI® which cannot be expressed by the new model] orbit 
A schematic representation is given of the structure and genesis] regar 
of some of the lighter atoms. W. E. G. Ithe 1 


The Stability of Atom Nuclei, the Separation of Isotopes, io + 


and the Whole Number Rule. Witit1am D. Harkins (JJ ¢ 4) 
Franklin Inst., 1922, 194, 165—211; cf. A., 1915, ii, 548, 54405... 4) 
814; 1920, ii, 479, 541)—The author has pointed out that of the poter 
first twenty-seven elements except hydrogen the atomic weights} es 
are very close to whole numbers on the basis of O=16, and those... 
of which the atomic weights are multiples of 4 are much cloself 5; 
to whole numbers than the others. The simple explanation i,q , 
that all the elements are intra-atomic compounds of hydrogen} 4), 
and that whilst in molecular compounds the latter has the atomic} ,.14. 
weight 1:0078, in these much closer combinations it has the atomit}},.,4 
weight 1:000. Those atoms of which the atomic weights ar 
divisible by 4 are regarded as being built up of «-particles which 


are known to be the nuclei of helium atoms. A system of notation — 
denoting the electronic structure of the atoms has been introduced; ed 


for example, “ Oxygen=16”’ is written 1¢;, as a compound di 
16 positive and 16 negative electrons. This is further elaboratedf Th 
to show the number of «-particles (a) present in the nucleus, andj Sodi 
negative electrons in the nucleus are differentiated from those inf JAME 
the planetary system. The nuclei of elements of even atomit{ The | 
number can be represented as built up in this way of «-particles has 

alone or with “cementing” negative electrons, usually two inf analy 
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®yumber. Those of odd number cannot be so represented but need 
the introduction usually of a “ proton-electron ”’ group, pséo. 
| From a consideration of the composition of meteorites, the 
placa earth’s crust, and the radioactive series, the conclusion is drawn 
tably§ that the elements of even atomic number are much more stable 
KE. }than those which are odd. The atamic numbers of the five undis- 
covered elements are all odd. The stability is attributed to the 
ERAG great stability of the «-particle in the nucleus. The special 
the relativity theory is used to explain the loss in weight of the four 
» Li hydrogen atoms (41-0078) which form the helium atom (4:000), 
10delf and the energy freed by this loss is shown to be 6°708 x 10" cals. 
gel per gram-atom of helium formed. This theory is also applied to 
© I the calculation of weight losses in radioactive disintegrations, and 
rae it is shown that an experimental determination of the loss of mass 
Na} of radiothorium over a period of three years would be a check on 
G. |the validity of the theory. A. C. 


ikal] Model of the Ionised Hydrogen Molecule. W. Pavti, jun. 
act) (Ann. Physik, 1922, [iv], 68, 177—-240).—A mathematical investi- 
dio] gation of the conditions determining the stability of a model 
G. |representing the motion of an electron under the influence of two 
positively charged nuclei, at rest and in equilibrium, a structure 
ILLO} illustrating the ionised hydrogen molecule H,+ met with in positive 
> Firays. The analysis is based on an application of the quantum 
the] theory, and the extension of Bohr’s correspondence principle to 
the] impacts between atoms or molecules and free electrons. Various 
del] orbits are investigated. Of quantised orbits symmetrical with 
resis} regard to the medium plane bisecting at right angles the line joining 
G. |the nuclei, that of minimum energy is characterised by three 
quantum numbers, 0, 1, 1, and fills up in a uniform manner the 
Pes! space contained within an ellipsoid of revolution. The possibility 
(1 of the existence of a stable unsymmetrical quantised orbit remains 
5441 for the present open. Consideration of the value of the ionisation 
the potential of the hydrogen molecule indicates that the structure of 
ght} the ionised hydrogen molecule is essentially meta-stable, and it is 
hosel concluded that its real normal representation consists of an electron 
ose! moving in a circular orbit in the medium plane between the nuclei, 
n Mand characterised by conditions of stability and energy similar to 
8" those of the earlier Bohr model of the helium atom. Preliminary 
mi remarks are made concerning the application of the theory to the 
m1 band emission spectrum of the ionised hydrogen molecule. 


- d. &..4,.F. 


hich 
en The Mathematics of the Dicyclic Colour Theory, and a 
ed'| New Theory of the Structure of the Nitrogen Atom. Jamzs 


| of More (T., 1922, 121, 1808—1813). 


itelf The Distribution of Electrons around the Nucleus in the 
anijSodium and Chlorine Atoms. W. Lawrence Braae, R. W. 
> inf JAMES, and C. H. Bosanquet (Phil. Mag., 1922, 44, 433—449).— 
mit| The distribution of electrons in the atoms of sodium and chlorine 
clef has been determined by measuring, by the method of X-ray 

inj analysis, the reflecting power per unit volume of the units constitut- 
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ing a crystal of sodium chloride. The experimental results indicat, 
that the sodium atom comprises seven electrons arranged on 4 
shell of radius 0°29 A. and three electrons on a shell of radius 0°76 A. 


The chlorine atom comprises ten electrons arranged on a shell off{ 


radius 0°25 A., five electrons on a shell of radius 0°86 A., and three 


electrons on a shell of radius 1-46 A. Alternatively, the results} 


are interpreted by continuous curves in which the electron density 
is plotted as ordinate against the corresponding distance of the 
electron from the centre of the atoms as abscissa. Considerable 
agreement is found between the experimentally determined values 
of the distribution factor F and those calculated for an atom of the 
type proposed by Bohr and comprising two electrons describing 
circular one-quantum orbits of radius 0°05 A., four electrons 
describing two quantum circular orbits of radius 0°34 A., and four 
electrons describing two-quantum elliptical orbits of semi-major 
axis 0°42 A. The principal source of error in the conclusions arises 
owing to lack of information as to the part played by “ extinction ” 
in affecting the intensity of X-ray spectra. The results indicate 
that there cannot be, either in the sodium or chlorine atom, an 
outer shell of eight electrons. Eight electrons revolving in circular 
orbits of the same radius are equally inadmissible. J. 8. G. T. 


The Molecular Structure of Carbon Oxysulphide and 
Carbon Disulphide. A. O. Rankine (Phil. Mag., 1922, [vi], 
44, 292—300)—The mean collision areas of molecules of carbon 
oxysulphide and carbon disulphide are calculated from certain 
assumptions based on the Lewis-Langmuir theory of valency 
(cf. A., 1921, ii, 192, 584). The electronic configuration in carbon 
oxysulphide is the same as that of an arrangement of argon and 
neon atoms in the sequence neon—neon-argon, and that of carbon 
disulphide corresponds with the sequence of inert atoms argon- 
neon—argon. The radii of the outer electron shells of atoms possess- 
ing the electronic configurations of neon and argon are 0°65 A. 
and 1:03 A., respectively, and the radii of the collision spheres of 
argon and neon atoms are 1:15 A. and 1:44 A., respectively. For 
the purpose of intermolecular encounters, the molecules consist 
of overlapping spheres the centres of which are separated by 1°30 A. 
for neon-neon and 1:68 A. for the argon-neon combination, and 
of which the radii are the collision radii of argon and neon atoms. 
The mean collision area of carbon oxysulphide should lie between 
the limits 10010 cm.* and 1:09105 cm.? and of carbon 
disulphide between the limits 1:23 x 105 cm.? and 1°37 x 10° cm.’. 
In the former case, the agreement between the results of this 
examination and the value obtained by Smith (cf. this vol., 
ii, 686) is striking. In the latter case, comparison is not yet 
possible. W. E. G. 


Valency Theories of Organic Chemistry. F. HeEnricu 
(Jahrb. Radioaktiv. Elektronik., 1922, 19, 1—38).—An historical 
account of the theory of valency leading up to a discussion of 
the modern views of Kossel, Hinsberg, J. Stark, Pauli, and Vorlinder 
on the valency of organic compounds. W. E. G. 
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The Electron Theory of Valency as Applied to Organic 
Compounds. Jvuzivs Sriecrirz (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 
44, 1833—1834).—An addendum to a previous communication 
(this vol., ii, 560). 

The rupture of the union of two carbon atoms by oxidation, 
involving the loss of two electrons by one of the atoms or jointly 
by both, takes place with particular ease when two neighbouring 
carbonyl groups are present in the molecule. In this case, there 
are no exposed valencies, but the structure is undoubtedly highly 

ex 2 H*-O-tC}7C!t-0°H 
polar. Thus oxalic acid may be formulated, 19-0" , 
and the high polarity of the field surrounding the carbon atoms 
evidently loosens the union between the two and exposes the 
dectrons held by them somewhat in the same manner, but not 
to the same extent, as in the case of actual ionisation in a similar 
feld. Similar considerations are applied to cyanogen and to 
dicarbonyl derivatives in general. H. W. 


Lecture-room Demonstration of Atomic Models. Louis 
V. Kine (Phil. Mag., 1922, [vi], 44, 395—400).—Atomic models 
are described in which a number of steel spheres or soft iron rods 
are arranged in a strong alternating magnetic field. A simple 
form of the model consists of a coil of copper wire carrying alter- 
nating current over which is placed a large watch glass. Steel 
bearing-balls are used as magnetic elements. Since the spheres 
repel each other with a force varying as the inverse fourth power 
of the distance and the attraction to the centre varies as the 
distance, symmetrical stable groupings of the spheres are formed. 
When two coils are employed, mercury is used as a floating surface 
for the steel balls. The system of spheres may be set in oscillation 
by external magnets, giving a good illustration of the internal 


*| vibrations in the atom. The motion of molecules of a gas or the 
-| Brownian movement may be illustrated by employing short 


cylinders of iron or steel wire, which undergo violent movements 
if the field is suddenly applied. An experimental model illustrating 
the Rutherford atom may be constructed with two coils. Lengths 
of steel wire placed axially to the coils are used to make up the 
nucleus. Arrangements suitable for the demonstration of hydrogen 
or helium atoms are described. W. E. G. 


Technical Sedimentation Analysis. I. FRIEDRICH-VINCENZ 
von Haun and DorotHEa von Haun (Kolloid Z., 1922, 31, 96— 
101)—The authors describe an apparatus, which is a slight 
modification of Ostwald and Hahn’s two-limbed coagulation 
measurer, by means of which a rapid and accurate knowledge of 
the size of particles of commercial powders may be obtained. This 
apparatus has been employed to determine the relative size of the 
particles of a number of commercial preparations of soot and lamp- 
black. As a control of the results obtained with this apparatus, 
the older methods of differentiation have also been used, and it 
is shown that exactly similar results are obtained by all methods, 
VOL. CXXII. ii. 26 
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but that the new method is handier, more rapid, and more accurat; 
(cf. this vol., ii, 205). J. F.S. 


_ Gas Generator with Washing Apparatus. RosBert MULL, 
KomanpiIt-GEsELLscuArr (D.R.-P. 346325; from Chem. Zentr, 
1922, ii, 978).—The apparatus consists of a conical flask fitted 
with a stopper which contains the essential features of the device, 
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This consists of a tube, furnished with a funnel at the upper endfwith 


and terminating in a trap at the lower end, through which the 


whick 


liquid used in generating the gas is introduced. The gas afterfprodi 
generation passes through a washing apparatus of annular crossfthe : 


section fixed concentrically with the upper part of the tube. . 
G. W. R. 
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Solubility of Suiphur in certain Organic Liquids. R.}seler 
DELAPLACE (J. Pharm. Chim., 1922, [vii], 26, 139—140).—Thef chlor 
solubility of sulphur in chloroform, carbon tetrachloride, benzene,fin ti 
toluene, and ether was determined at various temperatures ranging} evol 
from 13° to 24°. The divergence of the results from those obtained] mets 


by earlier workers is attributed in some cases to the slowness of 


saturation, twelve hours’ continuous agitation being necessary to}pera 
obtain saturated solutions in toluene and benzene, for example.ftem: 
From the results, which are given in tabular form, the following}and 
figures for the weights of sulphur dissolved in 100 grams of solvent,fin ¢ 
are abstracted: in chloroform at 15°, 0-874 gram; in carbonjthe 


tetrachloride at 15-5°, 0-645 gram; in toluene at 20°, 1-857 grams; 
in benzene at 15°, 1-582 grams; in anhydrous ether at 13°, 0-188}and 


gram. G. F. M. 


Autoreduction of Sulphurous Acid. GrorGE MACDONALD}, 


Bennett (T., 1922, 121, 1794—1795). 


Some Properties of Selenium Oxychloride. II. Vuicros}#™ 
LENHER (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 1664—1667; cf. A., 1921,}thr 
ii, 256).—Selenium oxychloride is extremely hygroscopic and the witl 
very greatest precautions must be taken in preparing the anhydrous}#™ 
material. The presence of small quantities of water increases}°U 
the electrical conductivity enormously, and its reactivity towards} Nt 
carbonates is largely dependent on the amount of water present. }‘el 


The best qualitative test for the presence of water in selenium]) 


oxychloride makes use of cobalt carbonate. When cobalt carbonate} !h 
which has been dried at 200° for three hours is sealed up with}?™ 
anhydrous selenium oxychloride, no action of any description ele 
occurs, but if the merest trace of water is present the oxychloride}! 
becomes blue and if the tube is sealed a pressure of carbon dioxide} tis 
is set up. The dry carbonates of calcium, strontium, copper, )}.v' 
nickel, cobalt, and serrous iron are unattacked by anhydrous}the 
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Kselenium oxychloride, whilst the dry carbonates of barium, lithium, 
_ fond magnesium slowly evolve carbon dioxide and that of zinc 
much more rapidly. The fused carbonates of sodium and potassium 
ERgreact readily with anhydrous selenium oxychloride with the develop- 
Zemr.gment of a large amount of heat. Sulphur dioxide is without action 
fittedfon boiling anhydrous selenium oxychloride, but in the presence of 
levicefwater selenium is precipitated. Dry hydrogen sulphide in contact 
>I end§with selenium oxychloride produces a reddish-brown colour, after 
h the which hydrogen chloride is evolved and yellow selenium sulphide 
afterf produced. At the same time, heat is developed which dissociates 
crosfthe sulphide into sulphur and red selenium. Liquid hydrogen 
: disulphide reacts vigorously with selenium oxychloride in the cold, 
producing the same products as hydrogen sulphide. Carbon 
monoxide has no action on selenium oxychloride. Iodic acid, 
iodine pentoxide, and potassium iodate with selenium oxychloride 
give at first chlorine and then iodine chloride. Periodic acid with 
the oxychloride evolves chlorine and, when warmed, iodine chloride. 
Potassium bromate with selenium oxychloride in the cold gives 
chlorine followed rapidly by a mixture of bromine and chlorine. 
+ RSelenium oxychloride warmed with potassium persulphate evolves 
—Thef chlorine, but in the presence of sulphuric acid the evolution occurs 
zene,tin the cold and with effervescence. Telluric and selenic acids 
ngingfevolve chlorine when gently warmed with the oxychloride. The 
ainedj metals tungsten, tantalum, and titanium are only slightly attacked 
88 Offby selenium oxychloride after long treatment at high tem- 
ry tofperatures. Phosphorus reacts with selenium oxychloride at low 
mple.tiemperatures to form phosphoric oxide, selenium monochloride, 
ywing}and selenium tetrachloride. Selenium oxychloride dissolves readily 
vent,Jin carbon tetrachloride, but after a time reaction takes place with 
hon|the formation of selenium tetrachloride and carbonyl chloride. 
ams;i(liadin, zein, glutenin, elastin, and albumin are readily attacked 
45, and dissolved by selenium oxychloride. J. F.S. 
Selenium Oxybromide. Victor LenuEeR (J. Amer. Chem. 
Soc., 1922, 44, 1668—1673).—Selenium oxybromide is best pre- 
pared by adding to pure sublimed selenium dioxide the calculated 
amount of fused selenium in a flask fitted with a rubber stopper 
through which passes a dropping funnel. and a safety tube filled 
with fused calcium bromide. The flask is cooled to 0° and the 
amount of bromine necessary to convert the metal into tetrabromide 
cautiously added in small quantities. The mixture is then warmed 
until the whole of the oxide has dissolved to form the oxybromide. 
.JSelenium oxybromide is a reddish-yellow solid, m. p. 41-5—41-7°, 
b. p. 217°/740 mm. with considerable decomposition, d® 3-38. 
The product decomposes so readily on heating, that it cannot be 
purified by distillation even under reduced pressure. It has an 
electrical conductivity at 40—50° of 6x10 ohms?. Water 
converts it slowly into selenious and hydrochloric acids. It 
dissolves in carbon disulphide, chloroform, benzene, toluene, and 
per, |xylene, and the fused material is miscible in all proportions with 
rousjthese solvents. Carbon tetrachloride dissolves it readily, but the 
26 
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fused material dissolves only to the extent of 6%, and on heating the 
solution for several days carbonyl chloride is evolved and seleniuy 
tetrabromide formed. Selenium oxybromide is a very active 
chemical reagent. Sulphur reacts readily with it in the cold wit) 
the evolution of sulphur dioxide; selenium dissolves in it to form 


the monobromide. Yellow phosphorus explodes with the solid} 


whilst red phosphorus takes fire with the solid and burns. Iodine 
dissolves in large quantities in selenium oxybromide, whilst 


chlorine displaces bromine. Silicon and carbon are not attackedJ., 


Sodium reacts explosively with the oxybromide, producing the 
bromide and selenium monobromide, whilst potassium reacts 


even more violently. Mercury, arsenic, antimony, tin, bismuth}; 


iron, calcium, copper, lead, silver, molybdenum, thallium, gold, 
platinum, and zine are all attacked, forming the metallic bromide 
and selenium monobromide.. Zinc dust burns in the oxybromide; 
aluminium and magnesium are only slightly corroded after heating 
for a week at 100° in the oxybromide. Cadmium, chromium, 


nickel, cobalt, tungsten, and tantalum are not attacked when]: 


heated for ten days at 100°. The oxides of mercury, silver, calcium, 
and sodium react energetically with selenium oxybromide, those 
of arsenic, tin, and tellurium less energetically, and those of 


columbium, tantalum, vanadium, thorium, titanium, zirconium, |}: 


and uranium are unattacked after heating for several days at 
100°. With most carbonates, the anhydrous oxybromide reacts 
only sluggishly even on heating, but in the presence of moisture 
the reaction is vigorous. The commoner sulphides react with the 
oxy bromide with the development of heat, forming metallic bromides 
and selenium monobromide. Potassium chlorate liberates bromine 
from the oxybromide, but potassium perchlorate, permanganate, 
dichromate, and chromium trioxide are without action on it. 
When dry air is bubbled through the oxybromide at 60°, bromine 
is set free, due to a primary dissociation into the dioxide and tetra- 
bromide followed by a secondary dissociation of the tetrabromide 
into bromine and the monobromide. Sulphur dioxide and carbon 
monoxide are without action on the oxybromide, and hydrogen 
sulphide causes a slight decomposition. J. F.S. 


Production of Colourless Glass in Tank Furnaces with 
Particular Reference to the Use of Selenium. I. A. CovusrEn 
and W. E. 8. Turner (J. Soc. Glass Technology, 1922, 6, 168— 
181).—Numerous small melts at 1380° and 1440° showed that not 
more than 0-09°% of iron oxide in a glass could be effectively 
decolorised by selenium or sodium selenite. The greater corrosive 
action of the salt-cake on the pot and its action on the selenium 
at high temperatures rendered more decoloriser necessary for 
batches containing this ingredient than for those with soda ash 
alone. Experiments showed the distinct formation of sodium 
selenite from selenium when dropped on to fused sodium sulphate. 
In a batch containing only soda ash and no salt-cake, sodium selenite 
was much more effective than selenium in decolorising. Reheating 
the glasses only changed the tint of those which had been 
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over-decolorised, and then only when heated between 525° and- 


550°. A. C. 


Limits for the Propagation of Flame at Various Tem- 
ratures in Mixtures of Ammonia with Air and Oxygen. 
ArBERT GREVILLE WHITE (T., 1922, 121, 1688—1695). 


Acetone in Commercial Ammonia. J. Bovucautr and 
R. Gros (J. Pharm. Chim., 1922, 26, 170—171).—In many cases 
in which ammonia is used as a reagent in the presence of iodine, 
the formation of small quantities of iodoform is observed. An 
explanation of this fact was put forward by Guérin (A., 1909, 
i, 126), but this is set aside by the authors, who show that iodoform 
results from the presence of acetone. The quantity of acetone 
was found to vary from 0-01—0-5 gram per litre in the different 
samples examined, and it has been found in so-called “ pure 
ammonia for analysis”’ in addition to the commercial product. 
It is pointed out that the use of ammonia in testing for acetone 
in physiological products is liable to give misleading — 1 


Viscous Properties and Molecular Dimensions of Silicane. 
4. O. Rankine and C. J. Smiru (Proc. Physical Soc., 1922, 34, 181— 
186).—The authors have determined experimentally the viscosity 
of gaseous silicon hydride at 15° and 100°, and on the assumption 
that Sutherland’s law holds for this gas over the whole temperature 
range concerned the viscosity at 0° has been extrapolated. The 
data have been used to calculate the mean collision area presented 
by the silicon hydride molecule in the gaseous state. The experi- 
mental method employed was the same as that previously described 
(A., 1921, ii, 694). The following numerical data are recorded : 
viscosity in C.G.S. units x 10-4, 0°, 1-078; 15°, 1-134; 100°, 1-436; 
Sutherland’s constant, (c), 229; mean collision area of the molecule, 
(A), 0-989 x 1014 cm.2._ Using these data, an attempt is made to 
determine the structure of the silicon hydride molecule in relation 
to those of other gaseous hydrides the molecules of which have 
equal numbers of extra-nuclear electrons.  & Be 


Effect of Magnesia on the Resistance of Glass to Corroding 
Agents and a Comparison of the Durability of Lime and 
Magnesia Glasses. Viotet DimBLeBy, Constance M. M. 
MurRHEAD, and W. E. S. Turner (J. Soc. Glass Technology, 1922, 
6, 101—107).—-Magnesia glasses appear to possess a slight advantage 
over lime glasses as regards corrosion by water; they show no 
advantage in the case of hydrochloric acid, and are decidedly 
inferior as regards their resistance towards alkaline solutions. 


W. F..a. 


Crystal Structure of Potassium. L. W. McKrEnan (Proc. 
Nat. Acad. Sci., 1922, 8, 254—255).—Determination by the X-ray 
method of the crystalline structure of potassium cooled to —150° 
in a current of air shows that the atoms of the metal are arranged 
in a body-centred cubic lattice with a = 5-20x10% cm. The 
26*—2 
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corresponding value of the density is 0-92 gram/cm.* compare( 
with the commonly accepted value of 0-862 gram/cm.3. Th 
difference is probably partly attributable to the imperfect crystal. 
lisation of samples previously examined. The observed crystalline 
structure does not persist as the temperature rises to — 20°. 

J. 8. G. T. 


Symmetry and Crystal Structure of Sodium Hydrogenf’ 
Acetate. Ratepuy W. G. Wyoxorr (Amer. J. Sci., 1922, [v], 4 
193—198).—Cubes (d 1-402) having the composition NaH(C,H,0,), 
were obtained by the long digestion of fused sodium acetate, 
glacial acetic acid, and acetic anhydride. The X-ray analysis 
(reflexion spectra and Laue photographs) gives a unit cube of 
edge 15-98 Lv. containing twenty-four chemical molecules. The concl 
space group is probably T,’. L. J. 8, Pphase 


Symmetry and Crystal Structure of Zinc Bromate Hexa-| (epe 
hydrate. Ratpu W. G. Wyoxorr (Amer. J. Sci., 1922, [v], 498°C! 
188—192).—Good crystals having the composition Zn(BrO ),,6H,0,§ 8° 
mostly octahedral in habit, are formed by the slow cooling, or slow}in th 
evaporation, of solutions. Reflexion X-ray photographs wereg{orm 
obtained from the octahedral face, and Laue photographs through} for F 
both octahedral and cube faces. These show an absence of planes} ani 
of symmetry. From the various alternative arrangements, thej Pet 
space group T;° is selected. The unit cube contains four chemical obse 
molecules and has length of edge 10-31 A.U. L. J. 8. fofa 


Chemical Method of Separating the Isotopes of Lead} © 
Tuomas Ditton, RosaLiInp CLARKE, and Vicror M. Hrivncny}and 
(Sei. Proc. Royal Dublin Soc., 1922, 17, 53—57).—The authors} f. t 
have attempted to effect a separation of the isotopes of lead by} !10 
means of the Grignard reaction. Lead chloride prepared from] shOv 
some residues recovered from the manufacture of mesothorium} *!"* 
was treated with lead tetraethyl and the reaction represented] "eg! 
by the equation 2PbCl,+4MgRX=—R,Pb+2Mg(l,+2MgX,-+ Pb} is th 
carried out. The lead tetraethyl and metallic lead remaining} | 
constitute two fractions which are used separately in a repetition] by ‘ 
of the process. The process was carried out twice and the atomic] o ¢ 
weight of the lead in the tetraethyl from one and the lead residue } tha 
in the other process was then determined by the method employed } to | 
by Soddy and Hyman (T., 1914, 105, 1402). The relative values} eg! 
207-1 and 207-4 were obtained, thus indicating that the above} Sm 
reaction furnishes a possible method of separating isotopes and] 4 ‘ 
that the chemical properties of isotopes although similar are not} of 
identical. J. FS. Jo! 


The Mass-spectrum of Iron. F. W. Aston (Nature, 1922, tha 
110, 312—313).—The mass spectrum of iron, examined as iron ] lati 
pentacarbonyl mixed with carbon dioxide, is characterised by | Pip 
strong line at 55-94-+-0-05, and possibly a very faint line at 54. con 

A. A. E. | spe 
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ipareff The Constitutional Diagram of the Iron-Carbon System 
Thgbased on Recent Investigations. K6rar6é Honpa (Sci. Rep. 
rystal Tohoku Imp. Univ., 1921, 11, 119—129).—In a previous com- 
tallingmunication with Murakami (cf. A., 1921, ii, 699), it is shown that 
20°. Fthe graphitisation of iron always takes place after solidification 
| ffof the fusion, the formation of graphite being due to the catalytic 
action of carbon monoxide on the solid cementite, just below the 
eutectic point, 1130° to 1100°. This being the case, the graphite 
lines on the usual double iron—carbon diagrams must be omitted. 
The shape of the solidus curve is frequently given incorrectly; 
according to the principles of thermodynamics, this curve, like 
the liquidus curve, should be*bent upwards. In a discussion of 
be offthe allotropic transformations of the various forms of iron, it is 
Theg concluded that the «— transformation is not a sudden change of 
S. phase, but a progressive change beginning from the lowest tem- 
peratures and ending at about 790°, the amount of change being 
[exa-f dependent on the temperature. The magnetisation of iron is not 
r], 4jaccompanied by changes in the atomic configuration as in the 
| case of allotropic change, but is a consequence of a gradual alteration 
slowgin the energy of the atoms with rise in temperature. This trans- 
wereg formation is represented by a dotted line passing through 790° 
ough for pure iron and 775° at 4% of carbon. Similarly, the cementite 
lanes§ transformation is progressive and extends from the lowest tem- 
. thef perature up to 215°. The break in the heating curve of cast iron 
nicalf observed by Ruer (A., 1921, ii, 198) is not evidence of the existence 
§. fof a graphite eutectoid. W. E. G. 
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ead.J Crystal Structure of Iron and Steel. II. Arne WrstGREN 
‘cnyjand Gésta PHracmin (Z. physikal. Chem., 1922, 102, 1—25; 
hors} cf. this vol., ii, 152)—-Réntgen photographs of iron wire at 800°, 
| by} 1100°, and 1425°, obtained by the Debye and Scheerer method, 
rom|show that iron within the so-called 8 and 8 regions similarly to 
ium} -iron has a space-centred cubic lattice, whilst iron in the y-iron 
ntedf region has a face-centred cubic lattice. The characteristic fact 
| Ph} is therefore that the transition which occurs at 900° (Ag) is reversed 
ning} at 1400° (A,). The y-iron lattice of austenite steel is extended 
tion] by the dissolved carbon. It is found that a steel containing 1-98% 
mic of carbon possesses a larger iron lattice when it is quenched at 1100° 
due} than at 1000°, also that the «-iron lattice in martensite appears 
yed | to be somewhat extended by the carbon. The homogeneous lattice 
luesf tegion within the «-iron in martensite is shown to be extremely 
ove} small. A steel containing 0-80% of carbon which has been quenched 
and | at 760° is shown to be practically amorphous. Debye photographs 
not} of cementite and spiegeleisen crystals are identical. By means 
. | of Laue photographs and an investigation of the interferences of 
a spiegeleisen crystal rotating in a Debye camera, it is shown 
22,{ that cementite belongs to the rhombic system and has an axial 
ron § ratio 0-670 : 0-755: 1. The dimensions of the elementary parallelo- 
, al piped are 4:53, 5-11, and 6-77 A.U., respectively. The unit crystal 
contains four molecules of Fe,C, from which it follows that the 
specific gravity of cementite is 7-62. J. FS. 
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The System Chromium Trioxide-Sulphur Trioxide. 
Water. Lionen Ferrx Grsert, Harotp Bucktey, and Irvine 
Masson (T., 1922, 121, 1934—1938). 


Réle of Chromates in Electrolysis for Chlorate. A. Vf: 
PamFiLov (Bull. Inst. Polyt. Ivanovo-Voznesensk., 1921, 4, 113~ 
117).—Chromate plays a triple part in the electrolytic production 
of chlorate in an acid solution. (1) It acts as a “ buffer ”’ salt, 
regulating automatically the kinetic acidity of the liquid. (2) It 
forms a film on the cathode and thus prevents reduction of the 
hypochlorite formed as an intermediate product, and (3) this film 
protects the cathode from disintegration and hence allows thefj 
platinum electrodes to be replaced by those of metals more readily 
accessible, such as copper. These effects of chromate are specific 
and are not exhibited by any other compound. =. = 2 


The Adsorption of Uranium-X and its Isotope, Thorium, |) 
by Basic Ferric Acetate. ANDREW CHARLES Brown (T., 1922,].. 
121, 1736—1743). 


Zirconium Ferrocyanide and Ferricyanide. F. P. VENABLE 
and E. O. Morxutmann (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 1705— of gr 
1707).—When solutions of potassium ferrocyanide are added to 


solutions of zirconyl salts, white precipitates are obtained which Pi 
are unstable in the air and of varying composition. The pre- Listy 


cipitates are basic zirconium ferrocyanides and the composition h 
depends on the extent to which the hydrolysis has proceeded. cote 
Thus, a freshly prepared solution of zirconyl chloride gives a sub- F 
stance of the formula ZrO(OH),,(ZrO),Fe(CN), and a solution]” “ 
which has been boiled gives a precipitate of the composition Pd 
9ZrO(OH),,2(ZrO).Fe(CN),. Potassium ferricyanide gives no pre- |“ 


cipitate with freshly prepared solutions of zirconyl chloride, but 


on boiling the mixture the very basic compound a. 
21Zr0(OH),,2(Zr0),Fe(CN), ay 
is precipitated. J. F. S. Th 


The Chemical Properties of Mesothorium. II. D. Jstak 
Yovanovitcn (Compt. rend., 1922, 175, 307—309).—A concen- [dete 
trated solution of the chlorides of barium and radioactive elements | thes: 
was treated with hydrochloric acid in the cold. The precipitated sulp 
barium chloride carried down with it mesothorium-J, thorium-X, 
and radium, leaving mesothorium-I/, radiothorium, and the active 
residue in solution. By this process, repeated at intervals, meso- 
thorium-JZJ was obtained in the acid solution, nearly pure and 
practically free from barium. The final purification of meso- 
thorium-/7 was carried out by repeated co-precipitation with 
salts of iron or aluminium, and further by reprecipitation as 
hydroxide. To eliminate radiothorium a trace of thorium was} 7 
added and later removed by means of hydrogen peroxide. | Dee 
Thorium-C and thorium-B were removed by precipitation with | (Bu 
lead and bismuth, which in turn were removed as sulphides. } Wor 
Mesothorium-IJ in solution with elements of the cerium group was | of | 
fractionally precipitated as oxalate hydroxide, and as the double | of « 
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xide-fsulphate. Mesothorium-JZ in the presence of lanthanum and 
RVInzppraseodymium appeared in greater quantity in the early fractions, 
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but when mixed with neodymium and samarium was more con- 
ventrated in the last fractions. In the fractionation of the double 
nitrates of the rare earths and ammonium, mesothorium-/J tends 


to accumulate with lanthanum rather than with samarium. 
A. G. P. 


Crystal Structure of Germanium. N. H. KoLKMEWER 
(Proc. K. Akad. Wetensch. Amsterdam, 1922, 25, 125—126).—In 
ontinuation of previous work (A., 1921, ii, 200), the author has 
investigated the crystal structure of germanium, by the powder 
method. ‘The structure, deduced from the observations, resembles 
that of the diamond, the lattice parameter a being equal to 5°61 A., 
compared with the value 5594 A. deduced from the value of the 
density and atomic weight, taking Avogadro’s number equal to 
6062 x 1072. As modifications of carbon, silicon, germanium, and 
tin resembling the diamond in structure are known, whilst the same 
is not true of titanium, zirconium, and thorium, it is concluded 
that carbon and silicon are more closely associated with the elements 
of group [Vb than with those of group IVa. J. 8. G. T. 


The Anode Oxidation of Gold. I. Anode Oxidation of 
Gold in Sulphuric Acid. Fr. Jmsa and Or. BuRYANEK (Chem. 
Listy, 1922, 16, 189—194).—A detailed examination is made of 
the oxidation of a gold anode in dilute sulphuric acid. The product 
obtained is shown to be auric hydroxide, which loses a molecule 
of water on keeping over phosphoric oxide, giving the com- 
pound AuO(OH), and this, on further dehydration, yields the 
oxide Au,O,. It was observed that ozone is evolved during the 
passage of the current, and the amount produced per ampere-hour 
for various concentrations of acid is determined. The yields of 
hydroxide obtained with different currents and acid concentrations 
are also measured. 

The solubilities of auric hydroxide, both freshly prepared and 


-Istale, and prepared both electrolytically and by hydrolysis, are 
- [determined for different concentrations of sulphuric acid, and from 


these results it is concluded that the product of solution is auric 
sulphate, and not the compound Au(OH)SO,. R. T. 


Mineralogical Chemistry. 


The Composition and Calorific Power of Coal from the 


le. [Deeper Strata of the Kenadza (Algerian) Mine. A. Foix 


th | (Bull. Soc. chim., 1922, [iv], 31, 813 


816).—Coal from the deeper 


2s. | Workings differs from that obtained nearer the surface by reason 
as J of its greater proportion of ash, nitrogen, and sulphur. The heat 
le | of combustion is about 8°255 calories per gram. H. J. E. 
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Colloidal Phosphates. CarL Exsonner (Kolloid Z., 1922 
31, 94—96).—The author describes the colloidal formation of , 
clay found in the Fanning Islands which contains no silicates but 
is chiefly made up of calcium phosphates and organic materials, 
The mineral naurite is stated to be formed from a jelly-like mas 
containing tricalcium phosphate with uric acid and purine deriy. 
atives, which through the action of nitrifying bacteria has lost 
its organic matter and formed a substance of the composition 
3(CagP,0,),Ca(OH).,cH,O. Another mineral, meyersite, found in 
the Hawaii Islands, is described. This is an aged gel of the com. 
position AIlPO,, 66°33%; FePO,, 252%; H,O, 26:10%; and is to 
be distinguished from variszite, AIPO,,2H,O. It is lighter in 
colour and is particularly characterised by its banded structure. 
The mineral is formed by the decomposition of lava by the con. 
stituents of guano. J. F. S$. 


Olivine from Lithosiderites. P. Cuirvinskmu (Bull. Soc, 
frang. Min., 1921, 44, 170).—Olivine isolated from the pallasites 
of: I, Ahumada; II, Finmarken (d 3:366); III, Mt. Dyrring; and 
IV, Molong, gave : 


SiO,. FeO. MnO. MgO. CaO. Total. 

Be 38-43 14-93 trace 46-27 0-40 100-03 

IT. 39-32 16-61 —_ 44-07 — 100-00 

att, 40-52 13-13 — 47-30 trace 100-95 

IV. 39-32 13-13 trace 47-70 trace 100-15 
L. J. S. 


Cyprine and Associated Minerals from Franklin, New 
Jersey. J. Votney Lewis and Lawson H. Baver (Amer. J. 
Sci., 1922, [v], 4, 249—251).—Sky-blue, granular to fibrous cyprine 
(a variety of idocrase), which was apparently homogeneous, was 
found on microscopical examination of thin sections to enclose 
about 33% of rounded grains of willemite. Analysis I gives, after 
deducting willemite, the figures under II agreeing approximately 
with the composition of idocrase. Associated with this mineral is 
pale pink, cleavable to coarsely fibrous rhodonite (var. bustamite), 
which gave analysis III; brown, granular garnet—the polyadel- 
phite variety of andradite (analysis IV); also phlogopite, felspar, 
etc. 


SiO,. Al,Os. Fe,Q3. FeO. . MnO. ZnO. 
:; 32-42 14:07 — 0-77 1-50 21-71 
ey, 35-14 20-86 —— —_— — se 
EES. 46-72 1-34 — 0-46 26-51 1-34 
iY. 34-28 3°12 25-53 —_— 7-41 — 
CuO. CaO. MgO. H,0. Total. 
cn 0-99 25-22 1-08 2:38 100-14 
TI. 1-47 37-40 1-60 3°53 100-00 
III. — 22-24 1-27 a 99-88 
EV: — 29-20 0-39 —_ 99-93 
L. J. S. 
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Analytical Chemistry. 


Refractometric and Interferometric Quantitative Analysis. 


ivi J, Buéxa (Z. physiol. Chem., 1922, 121, 288—299).—The author 
thas extended the observations of de Crinis (A., 1920, ii, 700) on 


the use of the refractometer for the analysis of solutions so as to 
make it more generally applicable. He has also described the 


‘Huse of the interferometer for more dilute solutions. The experi- 


ments have special reference to urine analysis. H. K. 
Recovery of Solvents from Extracted Substances. A. B. 


| PicotER (Chem. Ztg., 1922, 46, 698).—In the ordinary method of 


extracting substances in a Soxhlet apparatus a considerable quantity 
of the solvent is retained by the extraction thimble and its contents, 
particularly if the latter are of a bulky nature; this solvent may 
be recovered by transferring the thimble, at the end of the extraction, 
to a large flask and, when a suitable number of thimbles have thus 
been collected, submitting them to distillation. To recover solvent 
from a single thimble, the latter may be transferred to a tube which 
fits on to the lower end of the Soxhlet apparatus and the solvent 
then distilled into and collected in the Soxhlet apparatus. R 
Ww. Fe 


Apparatus for Measuring the Hydrogen-ion Concentration 
ofaSolution. AnpRf Kine and A. Lasstzur (Ann. Chim. Analyt., 
1922, [ii], 4, 232—238).—A further description of the electrometric 
method previously reported (this vol., ii, 234). G. F. M. 


Colorimetric Estimation of Hydrogen Peroxide. M. L. 
Isaacs (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 1662—1663)—A rapid 
method of estimating the concentration of hydrogen peroxide 
colorimetrically based on the method described by Denigés (A., 
1890, 1185) and Crismer (A., 1892, 381) is worked out and fully 
described. About 30 c.c. of water, 10 c.c. of a 5% solution of 
citric acid, and 1 c.c. of the unknown hydrogen peroxide are placed 
in a 50 c.c. graduated flask and, after mixing, 1 c.c. of a 10% 
solution of ammonium molybdate is slowly added. Water is 
then added to make the volume 50 c.c. and the whole well shaken. 
The yellow colour develops at once and the solution is then com- 
pared with a standard potassium chromate solution (0°4 gram /litre) 
in a Dubosq colorimeter. When the standard is set at 20 the 
quantity of hydrogen peroxide is given by x=0°05467/y, where y 
is the colorimeter reading and x the number of grams of peroxide 
in the 50 c.c. of solution. The results obtained by this method 
compare extremely favourably with those obtained by direct 
titration with potassium permanganate. J. F. 8. 


The Error in Estimating Chloride by Bang’s Micro- 
Method. Ricuarp Pricer (Biochem. Z., 1922, 130, 442— 
447).—The sources of error in this method have been examined 
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and full details of the technique required for the greatest exactitude 
are given. H. K. 


Micro-analyses by Bang’s Methods. I. Lupwic Perrtscu. 
ACHER (Biochem. Z., 1922, 131, 116—123).—The estimation of 
chlorides by microanalysis in drops of blood gives sufficiently 
accurate results, but the estimation of dextrose and residual 
nitrogen is not sufficiently accurate. H. K. 


Colorimetric Estimation of Blood Chlorides. M. L. Isaacs 
(J. Biol. Chem., 1922, 53, 17—19).—The method is applicable to 
the tungstic acid blood filtrates and depends on the conversion of 
silver chromate into sodium chromate by the action of the blood 
chlorides. Excess of silver chromate (about 0°05 gram) is stirred 
into 10 c.c. of the blood filtrate previously neutralised by addition 
of a small quantity of magnesium carbonate. After centrifuging, 
the supernatant liquid (plus washings) is clarified by the addition 
of 1 c.c. of a 2% ammonium hydroxide solution, and diluted to 
25 c.c. The colour is then compared with a potassium chromate 
solution which has been standardised by means of a solution of 
sodium chloride in the above manner. E. S. 


Estimation of Chlorine in Tissues. O. M. Pico and J. 
MourtacH (Compt. rend. Soc. Biol., 1922, 86, 405—406; from 
Chem. Zentr., 1922, ii, 922).—The tissue is dissolved in concentrated 
sodium hydroxide solution and the proteins are precipitated by 
phosphotungstic acid. The chlorine is estimated in the filtrate 
by the method of Austin and Van Slyke. G. W. R. 


Detection of Iodates in Potassium Iodide according to 
the French Codex, 1908. Lacuartre (J. Pharm. Chim., 1922, 
[vii], 26, 134—138).—The test for iodates in potassium iodide 
described in the Codex lacks precision, and takes no account of 
the influence of such factors as the strength of the iodide solution, 
the amount of acid added, the duration of the reaction, etc. The 
following method is suggested. A 10% solution of the iodide in 
distilled water is prepared, and to 10 c.c., 3 c.c. of chloroform and 
5 drops of glacial acetic acid are added. After shaking for thirty 
seconds, the chloroform, examined immediately after separation, 
should not be coloured. Performed in this manner, the limit of 
sensitiveness of the test is 0°08 part of iodate per 1000, which is 
considered to be all that is required for a reasonably pure product. 
The presence of copper in small quantities, for example, 0°0015 part 
per 1000, has no effect on the reaction with a perfectly pure iodide, 
but it appreciably accelerates the development of the iodine 
coloration when traces of iodate are present. The amount of 
copper in ordinary distilled water is, however, too small to have 
any effect on the reaction in either case. G. F. M. 


Detection and Estimation of Fluorides. N. K. Smrrr (Bull. 
Bureau Biotech., 1922, 176—178).—Greeff’s volumetric method 
for the estimation of fluorides (A., 1913, ii, 975) may be simplified 
somewhat by the use of an alcoholic solution of ferric chloride. 
The presence of fluoride in neutral solution may be detected by 
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adding a little ammonium thiocyanate solution and then ferric 
chloride solution drop by drop; in the absence of interfering 
substances, rapid disappearance of the colour of the ferric thio- 
cyanate indicates the presence of fluoride. Even insoluble fluorides, 
such as that of calcium, may be similarly detected if the substance 
is vigorously ground in a mortar with thiocyanate and ferric 
chloride solutions. A colorimetric method for estimating traces 
of fluorides, based on the above reaction, is also described. [Cf. 
J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1922, Oct.] S: Wee, 


The Estimation of Oxygen in Organic Compounds. H. 
TER MEULEN (Rec. trav. chim., 1922, 41, 509—514; cf. Boswell, 
A., 1913, ii, 334)—The substance to be analysed is heated in a 
current of pure hydrogen and the resulting gases are passed first 
over metallic nickel in the form of thin wire and secondly over 
nickelised asbestos. The function of the former is that of trans- 
forming the decomposition products of the substance into com- 
pounds which are suitable for hydrogenation, which reaction 
occurs in the presence of the latter. With proper precautions, 
all the oxygen is transformed into water and weighed as such; 
but as a portion may remain as carbon dioxide, a second absorbent 
is required to obviate error due to incomplete transformation. 
Analyses carried out by this method have yielded satisfactory 
results, details of which are given. Halogens and sulphur act as 
poisons to the catalyst; the method is therefore not applicable to 
substances containing these elements. As calcium chloride is 
used to absorb the water formed in the reaction, nitrogenous 
substances may not be dealt with by this method on account of 
the ammonia which they yield on hydrogenation. H. J. E. 


Estimation of Sulphides by Oxidation by means of Ferric 
Sulphate. P. P. Bupnixov and K. E. Kravze (Bull. Inst. Polyt. 
Ivanovo-Voznesensk., 1921, 4, 157—159).—The method described 
is based on the reactions 3Na,S-+Fe,(SO,),=3Na.S0,+2FeS+S 
and 2FeS+2Fe,(SO,),=6FeSO,+2S, the ferrous sulphate thus 
formed being estimated by titration with permanganate solution. 
If the ferric sulphate is used in aqueous solution, it undergoes 
hydrolysis, whereas in presence of acid the sodium sulphide may 
be attacked with loss of hydrogen sulphide. These difficulties 
are avoided by adding sodium carbonate or hydroxide, and by 
acidifying, only after the oxidation, with phosphoric acid. Man- 
ganous sulphate is added prior to the titration. The method is 
applicable to calcium and zinc sulphides, but not to sulphides of 
copper, lead, silver, etc., which are insoluble. ve 


Estimation of Non-protein Nitrogen by means of Ultra- 
filtration. M. RicutTer-Quirrner and H. HoEnLincEerR (Wiener 
Klin. Wochschr., 1921, 34, 24)—Twenty c.c. of blood plasma or 
serum are diluted ten to twenty times with distilled water and 
filtered through a Buchner funnel and membrane (Zsigmondy and 
Jander, A., 1919, ii, 520), the non-protein nitrogen being estimated 
in the filtrate by Kjeldahl’s or Pregl’s micro-method. 
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The Triketohydrindene (Ninhydrin) Reaction as a Quantit. 


ative Colorimetric Method for the Estimation of Amino. 
acid Nitrogen. H. Rirrart (Biochem. Z., 1922, 131, 78~— 


00 
hos 


96).—The ninhydrin reaction is suitable for the estimation off(hem 
amino-acid nitrogen if certain precautions are taken. All thefplasn 
amino-acids with free amino-groups examined, except histidine,jj, 45 


give at P,, 6°976 the same standard colour if the solutions be equalfand 


in amino-acid nitrogen content, say, 10 mg. or less per litre. This 
result is obtained by taking 2 c.c. of such a solution, neutralising 
with N/400 alkali to Py 6976 by comparison with phosphate 
standards and methyl-red, adding 2 c.c. of phosphate solution of 
the same Py and | c.c. of 1% ninhydrin solution, and heating 
for thirty minutes in the boiling-water-bath. The solutions are 
then diluted to 100 c.c. and estimated colorimetrically. Histidine 
gives the standard colour at Py 6°24, thus involving a small error 
where mixtures of amino-acids contain this acid. Some amines 
and ammonium salts also give the colour reaction, but only. in 
concentrations higher than 15 mg. per litre. H. K. 


Estimation of Phosphorus in Minerals and in Coke Ashjti 


by a Colorimetric Method. Groraxzs Misson (Bull. Soc. Chim. 
Belg., 1922, 34, 222—225)—The phosphorus to be estimated is 
obtained in solution as phosphate, and it is essential that the 
solution should be free from chlorine. Potassium permanganate 
is added, followed by a solution of sodium peroxide in dilute nitric 
acid. After addition of ammonium vanadate, the solution is 
boiled and treatment with ammonium molybdate produces the 
colour which is compared with the standard tint. Three modific- 
ations of the method are given, (a) for minerals of small phosphorus 
content, 0°01—0°20%; (6) for minerals of greater phosphorus 
content, 0°20—2°50%; (c) for coke ash, together with details of 
the procedure in. each case. A comparison of the results with 
those obtained by gravimetric methods shows that they are sub- 
stantially in agreement, but the colorimetric method gives somewhat 
lower results for a phosphorus content of 1‘7% and upwards. 
H. J. E. 


Modification of the Bell-Doisy Phosphate Method. A. P. 
Briaas (J. Biol. Chem., 1922, 53, 13—16; cf. A., 1920, ii, 769).— 
In the modification described, the coloration produced in acid 
solution, which is more stable than that in alkaline solution, is 
used for the estimation. The blood or plasma is diluted with 
3 volumes of water and 1 volume of 20% trichloroacetic acid, 
shaken vigorously for a few seconds, and filtered after ten minutes. 
To 5 c.c. of the filtrate (corresponding with 1 c.c. of plasma), 2 c.c. 
of the molybdate solution, 1 c.c. of a 20% sodium sulphite solution, 
1 c.c. of the quinol solution, and water to bring the volume to 
10 c.c. are added. After thirty minutes, the coloration produced 
is compared with a standard. In the presence of the sodium 
sulphite reagent a blue coloration is obtained which is more intense 
than the green coloration produced in its absence. The method is 
applicable to urine. E. 8. 
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driven off. Phosphoric acid is then estimated in the clear solution 
by Bell and Doisy’s method (A., 1920, ii, 769). Disturbance of 
the final solutions produces bubbles which interfere with the reading. 
The solutions should therefore be left in the colorimeter cups for 
five minutes before making the comparison. E. §. 


Conductometric Titration of Hydrofluosilicic Acid. 
NaotsunA Kané6é (J. Chem. Soc. Japan, 1922, 43, 556—560).— 
Using two adjustable parallel platinum plates as electrodes, the 
author has carried out the conductometric titration of hydro- 
fluosilicic acid. When a mixture of 100 c.c. of water and 170—200 
c.c. of 95% alcohol was used as solvent for the 0°138N-acid, the 
titration was conducted with sodium hydroxide solution as well 


-]as with potassium hydroxide solution without causing hydrolysis 


of the acid. K. K. 


Critical Examination of Methods commonly used in 
Determining the Durability of Glass. W. E. 8. Turner (J. 
Soc. Glass Technology, 1922, 6, 30—45).—The methods investigated 
involved (1) the testing of the surface of glass vessels, (2) the use 
of plates, disks, or slabs of glass, (3) the treatment of the glass in 
the form of powder, and (4) the autoclave test. Whilst there 
are uncertainties in the results obtained by any of the methods, 
it is not difficult to distinguish qualitatively a good glass from a 
poor one. It is suggested that, in absence of a satisfactory general 
test, the tests should be made on plates of the glass or on the 
powder, preferably the latter. W., B.S: 


New Apparatus for Estimation of Carbon Dioxide in Air. 
Henrik LunpecArpH (Biochem. Z., 1922, 131, 109—115).—The 
author has modified the Pettenkoffer method by replacing the 
flask by a zinc vessel in the form of a beaker with detachable 
cover, and fitted with three tubes to facilitate withdrawal and entry 
of solutions. A larger apparatus is also described on similar lines, 
suitable for use in the open. H. K. 


Estimation of Gases in Metals. Haroip Lester Simons 
(Chem. and Met. Eng., 1922, 27, 248—249)—A weighed quantity 
of the metal is introduced into a specially designed apparatus 
which is then exhausted by means of a Toeppler pump. Mercury 
is allowed to siphon over into the flask containing the metal and 
the whole is heated until the latter dissolves. The evolved gases 
are first examined spectroscopically in a Geissler tube, then trans- 
ferred to the usual gas apparatus, and the quantity of each con- 
stituent estimated in the usual manner. [Cf. J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 


1922, 714a.] A. R. P. 
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Estimation of Small Quantities of Sodium in Aluminiun} U® 
and Alumina. R. Grrrn (Chem. Ztg., 1922, 46, 745).—Thegation 
precipitation of aluminium hydroxide by even a very slight exces SU" 
of ammonia is invariably not quite complete and the traces ingt. 4- 
solution are weighed with the sodium chloride. By electrolysisgof ™ 
of a nearly neutral solution of aluminium chloride or sulphate}®™@! 
containing iron, magnesium, calcium, and sodium salts as impurities, solut: 
all the sodium may be deposited in a mercury cathode as amalgam} io*! 
whilst the bulk of the other metals are precipitated as hydroxides} "S!£ 
in the solution and the chlorine escapes as gas from the carbon}"¢ 
anode. In a suitably arranged divided cell the mercury is made} tk 
the cathode in the inner compartment and the anode in the outer, } that 
which contains dilute neutral sodium chloride solution and a nickel }™*t 
rod dipping into the mercury and forming a voltaic couple. The }™@™ 
sodium then redissolves as hydroxide in the salt solution and its }#™% 
amount may be estimated by titration. The current required for} 4 ™ 
the method is 0-15 ampere at 3°5 volts for two to three hours, } With 
[Cf. J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1922, 714a.] A. R. Pp, Jwith 
is nc 

A New Method of Qualitative Separation of the Alkaline-| 4 
earth Metals. Micuet Potonovsx1 (Bull. Soc. chim., 1922, } mat 
[iv], 31, 806—810).—The separation is based on the differences in with 
solubility of the sulphites and thiosulphates of the three metals }}5 ™ 
in ethyl alcohol-water mixtures. The carbonates as precipitated } blu 
in the group are dissolved in acetic acid, and the solution is boiled f 404 
and neutralised with ammonia. After addition of ethyl alcohol, the blue 
barium is precipitated by alcoholic sodium thiosulphate. A small § B-E 
proportion remains in solution; this is separated, after filtration, } 1 
by addition of potassium sulphate, but not of sufficient concen- | me 
tration to precipitate any strontium. The strontium is then 
separated as sulphite by excess of alcoholic sodium sulphite or | 43 
as sulphate by excess of potassium sulphate. The solution is then 
acidified with very dilute acetic acid and the calcium precipitated } .yj 
by ammonium oxalate. The concentrations of the reagents } am 
required to effect the separation are given, also the proportions in } 4}, 
which they are to be used. H. J. E. 
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Approximate Volumetric Estimation of Barium. MuicHeEL po 
PotonovskKI (Bull. Soc. chim., 1922, [iv], 31, 810—813; cf. previous , 
abstract).—The separation of barium from strontium and calcium 
as thiosulphate may be utilised as a means of volumetric estimation th 
by using excess of a standard sodium thiosulphate solution which | },, 
contains ethyl alcohol. After allowing the mixture to remain for 
twenty-four to thirty-six hours to obtain as complete a precipitation 
of barium thiosulphate as possible, the solution is filtered and the 
excess of the reagent estimated. The quantity of barium present 
is thus found by difference. A correction is necessary by reason | Z 
f of the slight solubility of barium thiosulphate; this is applied by | 
: a formula given by the author, as the temperature at which the | © 
precipitation takes place and the percentage of alcohol present § ¢! 
are factors which influence the result. H. J. E. cl 
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Use of Amalgams in Volumetric Analysis. V. Estim- 
ation of Iron, Titanium, Uranium, and Methylene-blue. 
SueTaRO Krkuocnt (J. Chem. Soc. Japan, 1922, 43, 544—550; 
ef, A., 1921, ii, 596, 714; this vol., ii, 519, 529).—After the reduction 
of mixed solutions of two metals with liquid zinc- or cadmium- 
amalgam, their differential titration with two standard oxidising 
solutions was studied. A mixture of ferric oxide and titanium 
dioxide is titrated with potassium permanganate and iron alum, 
>xidesf using ammonium thiocyanate as an indicator after reduction with 
arbonfzinc amalgam. They are quantitatively oxidised with iodine 
madefin the presence of sodium tartrate. Combining this reaction and 
that with iron alum, they can also be differentially titrated. A 
mixture of ferric oxide and uranium trioxide is titrated with potass- 
Thefium permanganate and iron alum, after reduction with cadmium 
amalgam in warm solution and in the presence of carbon dioxide. 
d for} A mixture of titanium dioxide and uranium trioxide is titrated 
with potassium permanganate and iodine solutions, after reduction 
with cadmium amalgam in warm solution. Quadrivalent uranium 
is not oxidised by excess of iodine in the presence of sodium tartrate. 
ine- | After a mixed solution has been oxidised with potassium per- 
922, | manganate, it is reduced with the amalgam and titrated differentially 
»s in| with iron alum or iodine. A definite quantity of titanic sulphate 
tals J is reduced to tervalent titanium salt by the amalgam; methylene- 
blue is added at 60—70° until the solution is tinged with blue, 
iled fand then it is titrated. The purity of Kahlbaum’s methylene- 
the J blue B extra was 82°96%, and that of Merck’s methylene-blue 
nall § B.B, 85:07%. K. K. 


on, | Use of Amalgams in Volumetric Analysis. VI. Electro- 
oi metric Titration of Iron, Molybdenum, Uranium, Vanadium, 
“0 fand Titanium. Naorsuna Kan6 (J. Chem. Soc. Japan, 1922, 
the, 43, 550—556; cf. preceding abstract)—Solutions of iron alum, 
tod | *mmonium molybdate, uranyl sulphate, vanadic acid, and titanium 
a sulphate are reduced with zinc amalgam, separated from the 
: amalgam, connected to the platinum and calomel electrodes, and 
M | their E.M.F. estimated, the standard solution of potassium per- 
manganate meanwhile being gradually added. In these estimations, 
the volumes of the solution should be maintained as small as 
oe possible. In the case of titanium, a slight deficiency of the per- 
m | Manganate solution is first added, then excess of iron alum solution 
to oxidise tervalent titanium, and the solution then titrated with 
the permanganate solution. A mixture of iron and titanium can 
oe be electrometrically titrated with the permanganate solution, 
two break-points in the #.M.F. curve showing the end points. 


mn 
“ K. K. 
it Estimation of Tin in Bearing Metals. Joszr NAGEL (Chem. 


n | Zig., 1922, 46, 698).—One gram of the metal turnings is dissolved 
y | by boiling in a flask with 100 c.c. of hydrochloric acid and 3 grams 
e § of potassium chlorate; after all free chlorine has been expelled, 
t § the solution is diluted with 30 c.c. of water, 7 grams of sodium 
chloride are added, and, after the addition of a strip of nickel having 
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an area of about 10 sq. cm., the solution is boiled for one hour, 
The stannic chloride is thus reduced to stannous chloride, whilst 
the antimony is deposited as flakes on the nickel plate. After 
the solution has been cooled in an atmosphere of carbon dioxide, 
the stannous chloride is titrated with standardised iodine solution. 


W. P. S. 


The Volumetric Estimation of Antimony and Tin in Red 
Brass. Franz JoHann Mick (Chem. Ztg., 1922, 46, 790)— 
The alloy is dissolved in nitric acid and the precipitated stannic 
and antimonic acids are collected, washed, and dissolved in hot 
sulphuric acid and potassium sulphate. The cooled solution is 
treated with 0°5 gram of tartaric acid, 180 c.c. of water, and 7 c.c. 
of hydrochloric acid and the antimony estimated by titration with 
permanganate. The solution is then boiled with a further 30 c.c. 
of water, 60 c.c. of hydrochloric acid, and 2—3 grams of metallic 
antimony, and the tin is estimated by titration with iodine [cf. 
J. Soc, Chem. Ind., 1922, Oct.]. A. R. P. 


Decomposition and Analysis of Monazite. P. Wuxnozr 
and P. Curistin (Ann. Chim. Analyt., 1922, [ii], 4, 231—232).— 
The hitherto published methods for the attack of monazite are 
either long and delicate, or else leave large quantities of the rare 
earths undissolved. By the following method the whole of the 
mineral can readily be brought into solution. About 1 gram of 
the finely ground material is heated for five hours with 5 c.c. of 
sulphuric acid (d 1°84) at 230°. The resulting pasty mass is gradually 
poured into iced water, when all but a small residue passes into 
solution. This residue is collected on a filter and again heated 
with sulphuric acid, a little hydrofluoric acid being added to 
volatilise the silica. The residue in the crucible is then melted 
with six parts of sodium carbonate. On addition of water, the 
tantalum passes into solution, and any slight residue which still 
may remain will be zirconia, which is rendered soluble by fusion 
with potassium hydrogen sulphate. In the subsequent analysis 
the precipitation of the rare earths by oxalic acid should be con- 
ducted at 55° in a solution containing 0°15—0°75% of sulphuric 
acid and with an excess of 3% of oxalic acid. At this temperature 
the precipitation may be considered quantitative for yttrium, 
thorium, cerium, and didymium. Lanthanum oxalate, being the 
most soluble, is not completely precipitated, and 50 c.c. of the 
solution under the above conditions would retain 0°0011 gram of 
lanthanum in solution. G. F. M. 


The Use of Hanus’s Method for the Determination of the 
Iodine Figure of Mineral Oils. Jan Htapxy (Chem. Listy, 
1922, 16, 207—211)—The method of Hanus, whereby the iodine 
figure of mineral oils and bitumens is determined by means of a 
solution of iodine bromide in carbon tetrachloride, is examined. 
It is found that the reagent does not depreciate as rapidly as those 
used in the methods of Hiibl and of Wijs (E. Graefe, Petroleum, 
1905, 12, 631), and that the difference produced in the iodine 
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figure by increasing the time allowed for reaction is smaller than 
for the above methods. The concentration of the reagent, and 
the reaction temperature are not of great importance, whilst it is 
essential that the quantity of oil used is such as to leave a large 


-fexcess of reagent after interaction. The presence of small quantities 


of water does not appear to affect the reaction. A further advant- 
age of this method is that it permits the use of carbon tetrachloride, 
a universal solvent for the bitumens. The accuracy attainable is, 
for oils of a low iodine figure, from 1 to 2 units. a. 


The Iodine Values of Aliphatic and Aromatic Unsaturated 
Compounds. D. Hoipr [with P. Wernur, Ipa Tacks, and 


-1C. WILKE] (Chem. Umschau, 1922, 29, 185—188).—In the case of 


oleic acid anhydride and erucic acid, the iodine values found by 
the Hanus method or by the Hiibl-Waller method agree with the 
calculated values. Cholesterol, however, yields an iodine value 
of 73 to 77 by the Hibl method and phytosterol a value of 50 to 
68, according to the time of contact (five to forty-eight hours); 
when estimated by the Wijs method, the iodine value of these 
two substances is identical, namely, 135. A similar difference 
in values obtained by the two methods has also been noticed in 
the case of certain mineral oils. W. P.S. 


A New Method for the Detection of Methyl Alcohol. REINO 
HAMALAINEN (Acta Soc. Med. fennic. ‘‘ Duodecim.,”’ 1921, 3, 1—6; 
Ber. Ges. Physiol., 11, 262—263; from Chem. Zentr., 1922, ii, 918).— 
Formaldehyde from the oxidation of methyl alcohol by potassium 
permanganate in ethyl alcohol-sulphuric acid solution is detected 
by addition of methyl violet-sulphurous acid decolorised by oxalic 
acid; a dark- to light-blue coloration is formed. G. W. R. 


Estimation of the Alcohol Content of a Solution. A. 
Livi£Que (Bull. Sci. Pharmacol., 1921, 28, 549—554; from Chem. 
Zentr., 1922, ii, 819).—The method of Rosset (A., 1921, ii, 598) is 
applied, using for miscibility temperature determinations, menthol, 


aniline sulphate, and phenol. G. W. R. 


Estimation of Glycerol by the Dichromate Method. J. . 
KELLNER (Z. deut. Oel-Fett Ind., 1922, 42, 345; cf. this vol., 
ii, 399)—Complete oxidation of glycerol by dichromate is effected 
only when sulphuric acid, d 1°230, is employed. Sodium chloride, 
if present in the glycerol, should be removed by treatment with 
lead acetate and silver oxide, since chlorine is evolved even with 
sulphuric acid, d 1:1. CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


Chemical Reaction of Phenol. Ancreto Betuusst (Arch. 
Farm. sperim. Sci. aff., 1922, 33, 190—191).—When 2 c.c. of 2% 
phenol solution is gently heated on a water-bath with a small 
crystal of ammonium phosphate or arsenate and a few drops of 
3% hydrogen peroxide solution, a pink or cherry-red coloration 
appears after a few seconds, the phenol evidently undergoing 
oxidation. The same coloration is obtained, only far more tardily, 
when the phenol solution is heated with hydrogen peroxide or 
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even alone, so that the action of the ammonium phosphate or 
arsenate is catalytic in nature. 


Causse-Bonnan’s Method for the Estimation of Dextrose, 
H. J. Lemxes and L. M. Lanssere (Pharm. Weekblad, 1922, 59, 
936—939).—It is confirmed that the results obtained vary con. 
siderably with the time occupied in titration. Attempts to get 
uniform results by substituting sodium for potassium compounds 
were unsuccessful. The white precipitate obtained at the end of 
the titration was found to contain Cu 23°05, Fe 11:2, K 21°55, 
(CN) 32°0, and water of crystallisation about 12°5%, but no 
empirical formula could be deduced. 8. I. L. 


Modification of Bang’s Method for the Estimation of Sugar 
in the Blood. Z. Ernst and St. Weiss (Wiener klin. Wochschr., 
1921, 34, 174—175).—The blood sample of 0°115 c.c. is aspirated 
by means of a calibrated capillary pipette which is attached to a 
15 c.c. flask, and the pipette is rinsed into the flask by aspirating 
through it Bang’s diluting salt solution. The stopper and pipette 
are removed, the flask is filled with the salt solution to the mark, 
the contents are mixed, filtered and 13 c.c. of the filtrate, corre- 
sponding with 0:1 c.c. of blood, are analysed by Bang’s method 
(A., 1918, ii, 278). Instead of the filtration, a centrifuge may be 
employed, CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


The Estimation of the Total Oxygen-combining Power 
of the Blood in the Van Slyke Apparatus. Curisten Lunps- 
GAARD and Eacrrt M6txER (J. Biol. Chem., 1922, 52, 377—378).— 
The blood is saturated with oxygen after, instead of before, intro- 
duction into the apparatus. The remainder of the estimation is 
then carried out by the modified method of Van Slyke and Stadie 
(this vol., ii, 78). E. S. 


Qualitative and Quantitative Demonstration of Blood in 
Urine. A. JoHANNESSEN (Ugesk. Leger, 1921, 83, 1613; from 
Physiol. Abstr., 1922, 7, 280)—The reagent recommended is 
prepared by adding 1 gram of phenolphthalein and 25 grams of 
potassium hydroxide to 100 c.c. of distilled water and then boiling 
with 10 grams of zinc dust until decolorised. After filtration, an 
equal volume of 96% alcohol is added. This solution keeps for 
six months. Immediately before use 1 ¢.c. of hydrogen peroxide 
is added to each 9 c.c. Equal volumes of the reagent and the 
suspected urine are mixed; if blood is present up to 1 in 20,000 or 
1 in 30,000 a pinkish-red colour is formed. With blood in water, 
a positive reaction is obtained with dilutions as high as 1 in 500,000. 
Copper, even in traces, interferes with the test. E. 8. 
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General and Physical Chemistry. 


Influence of Pressure on the Refractive Index of some 
Organic Liquids. F. Hmostept and IRMA WERTHEIMER (Ann. 
Physik, 1922, [iv], 67, 395—406).—The experimental arrangement 
of Réntgen and Zehnder was used, together with the Loewe-Zeiss 
interferometer. The refractive index and dn/dp were found for 
the following liquids, bromobenzene, chlorobenzene, nitrobenzene, 
chloroform, dichloroethylene, pinene, and hexane, and from these 
the compressibilities were calculated from the Newton, Beer, and 
lorentz formule. The discussion of these values is postponed 
until the compressibilities of these liquids have been determined 
experimentally. W. E. G. 


The Establishment of the International System of Normal 
Wave-lengths. Frizprich MULLER (Z. wiss. Photochem., 1922, 
22, 1—20).—Wave-lengths of the carbon, iron, and nickel spectra 
were accurately measured and are tabulated. Methods of measure- 
ment and precautions taken are given. | & F 


Fine Structure of the Red Hydrogen Line. Orro OLDEN- 
BURG (Ann. Physik, 1922, [iv], 67, 253—277).—Previous measure- 
ments of the Zeeman effect for H, disagree among themselves and 


“|with the Sommerfeld quantum theory of fine structure. The 


divergences are shown to be mainly caused by errors arising in 
the photography of the spectrum from an echelon grating, and in 
the measurement of narrow diffuse bands. The true separation 
of H. in the absence of a magnetic field, and at the temperature of 
liquid air, was obtained by resolution of the intensity curve into 
two Gausscurves. The value obtained was 0°140 A.--0:008, whereas 
the measured distance between the two maxima was about 5% 
smaller. In weak fields (3500 gauss) the anomalous partial fusion 
of the y-components observed by Erochin was confirmed, but was 
shown to be due to a widening of the lines, without any appreciable 
alteration in the distance between the two components. At 
18000 gauss, the two lines run together to form a single line which 
is narrower than the original doublet. 

For weak fields, the Zeeman effect for the s-component is normal, 
but the widening of the lines at higher fields leads to the disappear- 
ance of the fine structure. Since the lines of H, Het, and Zn, 
which are most sensitive to the Stark effect, also become diffuse 
in a magnetic field, it is possible that an unexpected Stark effect 
was present. However, this is unlikely, since no appreciable 
change in potential along the capillary tube was observed under 
the influence of the magnetic field. Also the widening of the lines 
caused by the Stark effect disappears on the application of a mag- 
netic field. The Zeeman effect for small magnetic fields is normal, 
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but the fusion of the fine structure components observed in thy 
higher fields is in opposition to the Sommerfeld theory. 
W. E. G. 


The Balmer Series of Hydrogen. E. Geurcke and E. La 
(Ann. Physik, 1922, [iv], 67, 388—394)—Measurements of th: 
fine structure of the Balmer series have been made at the tem 
perature of liquid air, by means of a Lummer-Gehrcke interference 
spectroscope. The differences between the frequencies of the 
H., Hg, and H, doublets were, respectively, Av. 10-°=8°69, 8:78 
8°74, These values were independent of the time of exposure, s 
that no error due to the contraction of the gelatin of the photo. 
graphic plate could have occurred. A considerable deviation 
occurs between these values and the theoretical fine structure 
constant, 10°95, of Sommerfeld. It is shown that this deviation 
from theory is not explained by the additional hypothesis of 
Sommerfeld, which states that each line of the doublet is composed 
of a number of sub-components. The experimental results are also 
in poor agreement with the theory of Silberstein. It is remarkable 
that the mean figure for Av is that derived by Lenz from the 
Abraham assumption of stationary electrons. W. E. G. 


Series and Other Regularities in the Spectrum of Man- 
ganese. Micurt A. CatatAn (Phil. Trans., 1922, 223a, 127— 
173).—The flame-are, arc, and spark spectra of manganese have 
been photographed, using a Littrow spectrograph giving a linear 
dispersion of 16 A. per mm. at 6300 and 5:5 A. at 24700, a similar 
instrument with quartz prism giving a linear dispersion of 12 A. 
per mm. at 24000, 4°5 A. at 23000, and 2 A. at 2 2300, and a concave 
grating ruled with 14438 lines per inch giving a normal dispersion 
of 5°5 A. per mm. in the first order. It is shown that the flame, 
arc, and spark spectra of manganese, like those of other elements, 
are formed of two classes of lines, some belonging to the neutral 
atom and some to the ionised atom (Mn*). In the spectrum of 
the neutral atom, triplet series and combination lines have been 
found. The series follows a Hicks formula with the Rydberg 
constant “NV ” and may be classified as follows: (a) A system of 
four triplets (sharp, diffuse, principal, and fundamental, the last 
two being rather doubtful), analogous to. the ordinary triplet 
systems of series in the alkaline earths. (b) A system of three 
narrower triplet series (sharp, diffuse, and principal) which have 
strong analogies with the single line systems of series in the alkaline 
earths. (c) Another system of still narrower triplets (sharp, diffuse, 
and principal) which is parallel to the preceding system, the shift 
number being C=:10967°75. The intercombination lines, 1S—1p, 
and 1S—Ip, (A 5394677 and ’ 5432°555), between the first two 
systems are found as two lines very prominent at low temperatures, 
and losing very much of their intensity at high temperatures. The 
ionisation and resonance potentials of manganese have been calcu- 
lated from the term 1S and from the wave number of the line 
18+l1p,. The values obtained are 7:4 volts and 2°3 volts, re- 
spectively. The lines of ionised manganese, enhanced lines, also 
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i form triplets. The data do not permit of the series being traced, 


but there is evidence that they include a system of triplets (sharp, 
diffuse, and principal), and also another system of narrower triplets, 
corresponding with the single line systems in the alkaline earths, 
as in the case of the neutral atom. Each diffuse triplet, in neutral 


fi and ionised atom alike, is formed of nine lines, giving five d terms 


in contrast to the six lines giving three d terms which are found in 
the more familiar diffuse triplets of the alkaline earths. In the 
spectra of both the neutral and the ionised atom there are certain 
groups of prominent lines having the same character and showing 
smilar variations with changes of temperature. The lines of each 
group are related by very exact numerical separations, and these 
lines are denoted by the term multiplet. It is pointed out that 
similar multiplets exist in the spectra of the neutral atoms of 
magnesium, calcium, barium, strontium, ionised aluminium, 
scandium, yttrium, and lanthanum, and neutral atoms of silicon 
and chromium, and that they may represent a form of regularity 
present in the spectra of many elements, and serve to indicate the 
most probable nature of the series in the spectra where the actual 
series have not been traced. The spectrum of manganese is dis- 
cussed in connexion with the position of manganese in the periodic 
system. It seems most probable that the neutral atom of man- 
ganese has two electrons in the outcrmosi ring, and that when this 
atom Joses an electron, thus becoming ionised, another electron 
from the next ring comes out to take its place in the outermost 
ring, which again contains two electrons. This mechanism would 
account for the similarity of the neutral and ionised manganese 
atoms. J. F.S8. 


Ultra-red Characteristic Frequencies of the Silicates. 
CLEMENS SCHAEFER and MartHa ScuusBert (Z. tech. Physik, 
1922, 3, 201—204; cf. this vol., ii, 179).—-Since crystals containing 
CO, and similar groups show selective reflection which is char- 
acteristic of the group, and varies in a simple manner with the 
type of crystal, an analogous phenomenon was sought in the case 
of the silicates. The reflecting power of thirteen .silicates was 
observed throughout the range 1 to 20», and twelve of these showed 
maxima near 10 and 184. These maxima were complicated, 
varying greatly from one substance to another, and could not 
be correlated with the crystal structure in the simple manner noted 
in connexion with other groups such as CO, ClO3, ete. One 
specimen, analcite, lacked the maximum of greater wave-length. 
Two specimens containing the group SiO, showed no particular 
similarity in their reflexion curves. CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


The Regularities of Ultra-red Spectra and the Failure 
of the Classical Dispersion Theory. CLEMENS SCHAEFER 
(Ann. Physik, 1922, [iv], 67, 407—419)—A theoretical paper. 
In the absorption spectra of polyatomic gases, a simple relation- 
ship occurs between the various bands. In diatomic gases, the 
band with short wave-length is almost exactly the octave of the 
band with long wave-length. Similar octaves are present in the 

27—2 
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absorption bands of solid substances. An explanation is put 
forward based on the assumption that the molecular vibrations are 
asymmetrical, which supports the quantum theory and is opposed 
to the classical theory of dispersion and absorption. W. E. G. 


Absorption of Light by Sulphur at Various Temperatures, 
Mirsunaru Fuxupa (Mem. Coll. Sci. Kyots, 1921, 4, 351—354).— 
The absorption spectrum of a layer of sulphur 0°3 mm. thick, 
prepared by heating the element slowly until melted, extends 
from the ultra-violet up to 4.0°408 at 0°, and extends a further 
2p towards the red end for every 10° rise of temperature up to 
300°. No discontinuity, such as might be anticipated from the 
view of Kellas as to the constitution of the sulphur molecule (T.,, 
1915, 113, 903), was observed in the absorption spectrum at about 
160°. The absorption spectrum of plastic sulphur depends on the 
initial temperature to which the sulphur is heated during its prepar- 
ation. The higher this temperature, the further does the absorption 
extend from the ultra-violet towards the red end. J.S.G.T. 


Absorption of \ 5460-97 A. by Luminous Mercury Vapour. 
J. C. McLennan, D. S. Arnstre, and (Miss) F. M. Cate (Proc. 
Roy. Soc., 1922, [A], 102, 33—45).—It has been shown that when 
the radiation constituting the green line of mercury is passed 
through moderately luminous mercury vapour the main com- 
ponent and the components No. +1, AA=0:0086 A. and No. —1, 
A\=—0-0087 A. can be strongly absorbed. No marked absorption 
by luminous mercury vapour was observed in the case of the other 
nine components of the green line. Of the nine members consti- 
tuting the magnetically resolved green line, it was found that the 
central undisplaced member was the only one that could be markedly 
absorbed by luminous vapour. It is also shown that absorption 
by luminous mercury vapour of the light constituting the green 
line in the mercury spectrum affords a means of clearly and easily 
demonstrating the existence of the components of the line with 
separations AA=+-0:0182 A. and AA=—0-021A., that is satellites 
Nos. -+2 and —2. Some considerations are presented in support 
of the view that the components of the green line of mercury, for 
which A\=--0-0182 A., +0-0086 A., —0-0087 A., —0-021 A., and 
zero, may originate in atoms of the element having, respectively, 
the atomic weights 197, 198, 202, 204, and 200. J. F.S. 


The Absorption of Mercury Vapour. J. Frank and W. 
GroTRIAN (Z. tech. Physik, 1922, 3, 194—197).—To test the theory 
that the absorption bands of mercury vapour are due to diatomic 
molecules, the absorption of the band at 2540 A. was observed in 
superheated vapour. A sample saturated at 200°/20 mm. was 
observed at temperatures up to 1200°. The strength of the band 
was found to decrease with increasing temperature. A second 
sample, saturated at 240°/35 mm., showed greater absorption at 
low temperatures, but became nearly transparent at 1200°. This 
behaviour confirms the belief that the band is due to the molecule 
which is dissociated at high temperatures. From the rate of 
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variation of absorption with temperature, it is concluded that the 
work required for dissociation is of the order of one Cal. The 
number of molecules involved in the absorption is remarkably 
small, even at the lowest temperatures, where the partial pressure 
of molecules is less than 10-5 mm. CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


A Simple Method for the Measurement of Ultra-violet 
Absorption. CHR. WINTHER, BAGGESGAARD-RASMUSSEN, and 
E. ScHREINER (Z. wiss. Photochem., 1922, 22, 33—46).—The 
photographic method of Merton (T., 1913, 103, 124) for the quanti- 
tative measurement of absorption has been adopted for the ultra- 
violet. Animproved fluorometer has been constructed for extinction 
measurements of certain wave-lengths and the accuracy of the 
instrument has been tested by thermo-electric controls. The 
quantitative photographic method was employed for the investi- 
gation of the nitrates of potassium and silver, the results differed 
from those obtained by qualitative methods. W. T. 


The Emission of Light by Atoms. K. Férsreriine (Z. 
Physik, 1922, 10, 387—-392).—-Previous experimental observations 
require that the light emitted by excited atoms is coupled with the 
atom in a continuous manner. This is contrary to the views of 
Sommerfeld, and in agreement with those of Mie. An external 
magnetic or electrical field does not appear to exert any effect on 
light free in the ether. Thus, if the emitted light is discontinuous, 
such fields should exert no effect on the radiated energy once it has 
left the electron. Those atoms in which the electrons have returned 
to an inner quantum orbit, after emitting the energy of excitation, 
should not show the Stark effect. The emitted light should be 
unchanged by the action of an electrical field and Stark, in his 
experiments, should have observed the unchanged line. For the 
p-components of H., Hy, and Hs and for the s-component of Hs 
this was shown not to be the case. On this account, the assumption 
is made that the electron in its passage from the initial to the final 
orbit should give up its light continuously to the ether. If the 
assumption of the spherical wave, and the correspondence principle 
of Bohr, are still maintained, it would appear necessary to postulate 
some new energy form in the atom. W. E. G. 


The Luminescence of Gas in the Electrodeless Discharge : 
The Induction Spectra of Cesium and Rubidium. M. L. 
Dunover (J. Phys. Radiwm, 1922, 8, 261—292).—The vapours of 
cesium and rubidium, when surrounded by a high frequency 
electromagnetic field, emit a brilliant luminescence at 100—300°. 
Rubidium vapour gives a feeble luminosity at the ordinary tem- 
perature, but no light can be detected from cxsium vapour below 
90°. The colour of the luminescence of the saturated metallic 
vapour undergoes a sudden change at certain temperatures. It is 
uncertain to what extent this is due to an increase in density of 
the vapour. At the lowest temperatures, the induction spectra 
are very rich in lines, but the principal and secondary series are 
absent. At higher temperatures, all the cesium and most of the 
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rubidium lines which occur in the spark spectra appear, and are 
present in great intensity. The secondary series are, however, 
completely absent, and only a few lines from the flame and are 
spectra are to be found in the induction spectra of these metals, 
The ionised atoms are believed to be the source of the induction 
spectra, and not the emission of an electron by the Bohr mechanism. 
Such ions should resemble the atoms of the rare gases, and points 
of resemblance should occur between the induction spectra of the 
two groups of elements. W.E 


The Luminescence of Decomposing Ozone. Max Traum 
and WALTER SEIDEL (Ann. Physik, 1922, [iv], 67, 527—572)— 
No chemiluminescence is observed when a carefully purified mixture 
of ozone and oxygen is heated to 400°. On the admission of 
coal gas to this mixture, light is emitted at the ordinary tem- 
perature, frequently with the formation of a mist. Purified air, 
carbon dioxide, and hydrogen do not give rise to this effect. Carbon 
monoxide when mixed with ozone produces chemiluminescence at 
temperatures above 150°, and a band of light is emitted between 
the wave-lengths 400 and 560 pp. This spectrum is independent 
of the thickness of the radiating gas. 

The light emitted by mixtures of carbon monoxide and ozone is 
measured by means of an argon-filled rubidium cell. By a stream- 
ing method, it was shown that the amount of light is proportional 
to the product of the concentrations of the two gases; thus Aa= 
K,[CO]fO,]/1-+-K,[O.]/é, where Aa is the electrometer deflexion, 
K, and K, are constants depending on the velocities of two simul- 
taneous reactions, and ¢ is the time of streaming for 50 c.c. of gas. 
These conclusions were confirmed by a study of the reaction in a 
stationary gas mixture. The velocity of emission of light obeys 
the second order law, and the deviations which were observed are 
probably due to irregularities in the temperature of the gas mixture. 
The velocity of emission increases with increase in temperature, 
but the total quantity of light emitted increases to a limiting 
value. The law of constant light summation propounded by Lenard 
for phosphorescent substances (Hetdelb. Akad., 1912, A, 5 Abh.) 
applies equally well to the chemiluminescence from the mixture of 
carbon monoxide and ozone, the quantity of light being independent 
of both the velocity and the temperature. The presence of in- 
different gases such as nitrogen or carbon dioxide is without effect 
on the emission of light. The conclusion that the reaction is of 
the second order is supported by the observations of Angerer (A., 
1921, ii, 257) on the decomposition of Ns. W. E. G. 


Catalysis. XVI. Radiation as a Factor in Thermal and 
Photochemical Reactions. N. R. Duar (Z. anorg. Chem., 1922, 
122, 151—158).—The author has studied the velocity of certain 
chemical reactions in tropical sunshine and found that the light 
rays accelerated the reaction in all cases, more particularly so in 
the case of those reactions with a high temperature coefficient. 
The paper concludes with a brief review of the radiation hypothesis. 


WF. 
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The Effect of Colloids on Silver Bromide Emulsions. 
ROBERT SCHWARZ and Hetnricu Stock (Z. wiss. Photochem., 1922, 
2, 26—32).—The influence of catalysts on the photochemical 
decomposition of pure silver bromide has been investigated, the 
amount of decomposition being determined by the method pre- 
viously described (A., 1921, ii, 614). Platinum sol delays the 
inversion point and solarisation. Silver and silicic acid sols act as 
positive catalysts, whilst aluminium hydroxide has a negative effect. 
Ferric hydroxide and stannic acid coagulated the emulsion. W. T. 


The Photochemical Reduction of Titanium Salts. A. 
BenRATH and A. OBLADEN (Z. wiss. Photochem., 1922, 22, 65— 
71).—The sulphate and oxalate of titanium were not reduced by 
ethyl alcohol on long exposure to light, whereas the chloride reacted 
violently. For quantitative work, ethyl alcohol was an unsatis- 
factory reducing agent owing to the formation of hydrogen per- 
oxide. Mandelic and lactic acids were found to be suitable, and 
measurements were carried out with the former, which was the 
more powerful reducing agent. The temperature coefficient of the 
reaction for 10° was found to be 2:21. The reaction obeyed the 
law of mass action, and was found to be bimolecular. Chlorides 
decreased the velocity, probably owing to the decrease of ionisation 
of the tetrachloride. We: 


Elimination of Carbon Dioxide from Organic Compounds. 
VI. The Action of the Light of the Electric Arc on Aqueous 
Oxalic Acid Solutions in Presence of Ferric, Chromic, and 
Mercuric Chloride, of Uranyl Acetate, and of Iodic Acid. 
HeRMANN Kunz-Kravuse and Paut Manicke (Ber. Deut. pharm. 
Ges., 1922, 32, 209—216; cf. this vol., i, 6)—Many observations 
are recorded on the action of sunlight in decomposing aqueous 
solutions of oxalic acid, but none on the effect of artificial light. 
Experiments have been made on the decomposing effect of the 
light from an electric are on oxalic acid in presence of a number 
of * catalysts.”’ In presence of ferric chloride, 61-7°% of the oxalic 
acid was decomposed into carbon dioxide in sixteen hours, the 
reaction being represented by the equation H,C,0,+Fe,Cl.= 
2FeCl,-+-2HCl-+-2CO,. When chromic chloride was used, no de- 
composition occurred, but ammonium oxalate was oxidised in 
presence of mercuric chloride, the latter being reduced to mer- 
curous chloride. The decomposition of oxalic acid was also pro- 
moted by uranyl acetate and by iodic acid, in the latter case with 
formation of free iodine. So far as qualitative experiments show, 
sunlight and the are light are equivalent for the decomposition of 
oxalic acid in presence of the above substances. Kk. H. R. 


Chemistry of Actinometers. A. Brenratu, FE. Hess, and 
A. OBLADEN (Z. wiss. Phoiochem., 1922, 22, 47—64).—The mercuric 
chloride-ammonium oxalate actinometer was found to be trust- 
worthy within narrow limits only. The ferric chloride and the 
oxalic acid—uranyl acetate actinometers were found to be in good 
agreement. Electrolytes retard the reduction of ferric chloride 
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and the decomposition of oxalic acid. The authors argue that the 
added electrolytes have no influence on the photochemical reaction, 
but decrease the dissociation of the iron salt and the oxalic acid, 
and they draw the conclusion that the ferric ion and the oxalate 
ion are photochemically active, whilst the undissociated molecules 
are inactive. W. T. 


The Photoelectric Effect of the Alkaline-earth Phosphors, 
Kari GéeaEt (Ann. Physik, 1922, 67, 301—319).—The relation 
between the photoelectric effect and the wave-length of the exciting 
light have been studied for CaBia and SrBi« phosphors (cf. Lenard 
and Saeland, A., 1909, ii, 283). In order to maintain the phosphor 
in a condition of least excitation, it was illuminated simultaneous! 
by the exciting radiation, and by either green or red light. On 
account of the low conductivity of the phosphor as compared with 
the metals, the photoelectric effect of these substances increases 
more slowly than the intensity of the exciting light. The normal 
photoelectric effect becomes appreciable at the violet end of the 
visible spectrum, and increases rapidly with decrease in wave- 
length. In addition, in the region of the wave-length of the phos. 
phorescent light, selective effects are observed, which are especially 
large in the presence of green light. In the case of the CaBix« 
phosphor, the maxima for the photoelectric effect correspond 
exactly with the maxima of phosphorescence, but a shift of the 
photoelectric effect towards the red occurs with the SrBix phosphor. 
The normal phosphors show a much greater photoelectric effect and 
phosphorescence than the decincrmal phosphors. This is asso- 
ciated with the larger number of small phosphorescence centres in 
the normal phosphor. Phosphors when destroyed by pressure 
in the presence of light, become coloured, show practically no 
phosphorescence, and give the normal photoelectric effect. When 
destroyed in the dark, however, a much larger effect is obtained 
which decreases with time. It is suggested that this is caused by 
the destruction of the closed chain compounds forming the phos- 
phorescence centres, into molecules containing free valency elec- 
trons. The magnitude of the photoelectric effect is proportional 
to the amount of the colouring of the phosphor. 

The d- and u-emission of phosphorescent light is accompanied 
by the separation of electrons, whereas the m-emission, the fluores- 
cence, is not accompanied by a photoelectric effect, and hence is 
not a consequence of electron emission. The electrons emitted 
from a phosphorescence centre do not necessarily return to the same 
centre or by the same path. W. E. G. 


@-Ray Spectra and their Connexion with ,-Radiation. 
Lise Meitner (Z. Physik, 1922, 11, 35—54).—By means of a more 
precise investigation, it is shown that the thorium-B line, which 
was previously and erroneously classified as a line belonging to the 
L, ring (this vol., ii, 416), in reality belongs to a second y-radiation 
group, as was indicated by Ellis (A., 1921, ii, 422). Measurements 
of thorium-C and thorium-C” confirm those of von Baeyer, Hahn, 
and Meitner (A., 1911, ii, 567) as to the existence of a group of 
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grays of velocity about 95% that of light, which Ellis (loc. cit.) 
was unable to find, and, further, these measurements show that 
on using the exact energy of the K-disintegration of thallium some 
of these lines must be interpreted otherwise than was done by Ellis. 
Very exact experiments with radium-/) which have been controlled 
by photometric registration show that the three LZ levels found by 
Ellis are not present in radium-); one only could be found and 
that is the Z, level. It is concluded from the above-mentioned 
results and those of Ellis for radium-B that in the excitation of 
the characteristic radiation by y-radiation proceeding from the 
nucleus of the atom itself practically only the LZ, level is affected, 
in contrast to the relationships in the excitation by Réntgen rays 
from outside the atom. An attempt is made to explain this result 
on the basis of the unsymmetrical atomic configuration postulated 
in Bohr’s hypothesis. The criticism of the author’s interpretation 
of the B-change put forward by Ellis is discussed, and it is shown 


that this interpretation is in keeping with the experimental facts. 
J.F.S. 


Wave-lengths of y-Rays. Liss Merrner (Naturwiss., 1922, 
10, 884; from Chem. Zenir., 1922, i, 1852—1354; cf. this vol., 
ii, 416)—The lattice of crystals is too coarse for the deter- 
mination of the wave-length of hard y-rays. Primary $-rays from 
the disintegration of an atomic nucleus have in the simplest case 
uniform velocity, and energy corresponding with this velocity. 
The $-radiation may either pass out of the atom with unchanged 
velocity or else y-rays may originate in the nucleus from the 8-rays, 
having the same energy and the relation Hg=hv,=he/d, (1) holds. 
The resultant y-radiation detaches K-, L-, and M-electrons from 
the atom in which it originates and the energy of this secondary 
radiation is equal to the energy of the y-radiation, less the energy 
used for disintegration or hyv,=H*,—H;, (2), where EH; is the energy 
used in detaching K electrons. Hg, and #*g may be determined from 
the deviation of the @-rays in a magnetic field, and HZ, from the 
K, L, and M absorption wave-lengths obtained by the lattice method. 
Applying equations (1) and (2), the author found the wave-length 
of the y-rays from thorium-B to be 5-2 x 10-2 cm., those from radium 
6610719 cm., and those from radium-D 2-910 cm. The 
shortest wave-length obtained by this method was that of the 
y-rays from thorium-C’’, namely, 2-45 10° cm., approximately 
one-fifth of the wave-length of the shortest characteristic Réntgen 
rays. y-Rays of even shorter wave-length may be expected to 
occur. The y-rays originating from the nucleus may in some 
circumstances have a greater wave-length than the corresponding 
K-series. In the case of radium-D where the wave-length of the 
K series is 1-385 x 10°, the y-rays cannot set free any K electrons. 

G. W. R. 


Excitation and Ionisation Potentials of Neon and Argon. 
G. Hertz (Proc. K. Akad. Wetensch. Amsterdam, 1922, 25, 179— 


187).—The excitation potentials of argon and neon have been 
27* 
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determined by plotting the number of electrons which have a 
velocity below a definite small value (in the present experiments 
that below the velocity corresponding with 0-2 volt) against the 
applied tension. In this way, the excitation potentials are shown 
as sharp maxima in the curves. This method is unsuitable for 
measuring the ionisation potential, and a new method for measuring 
this quantity has been employed. The results show that, starting 
from the value 20-45 volts as the lowest excitation potential of 
helium, two pronounced excitation potentials are found at 17-35 
and 19-15 volts for neon. The ionisation potential of neon is found 
to lie at 22-2 volts. In the case of argon, excitation potentials 
are found at 12-25 and 13-7 volts and the ionisation potential at 
16-0 volts. It is shown in the case of neon that the values found 
are in harmony with the optical measurement of the spectrum, 
and, further, there is no room in the series spectrum for a resonance 
potential of 11-8 volts and ionisation potentials at 16-7 and 20 
volts, as found by Horton and Davies (A., 1919, ii, 210), neither 
did the author find any indication of a resonance potential or 
ionisation potentials at the values stated. In the case of argon, a 
comparison with the series spectrum is not possible, but assuming 
that the argon spectrum is constituted similarly to the neon 
spectrum, then calculating from the observed excitation and 
ionisation potentials, the following mean values for the first groups 
of the terms are to be expected : 0-5s=130000-L1000, 1-5s~30400; 
2p~ 18600, and higher terms < 10500. J.F.S. 


Chemical Reactions induced by the Corona Effect in 
Circuits traversed by Continuous Currents. C. Monve- 
MARTINI (Gazzetta, 1922, 52, ii, 96—97)—The corona discharge is 
capable of effecting the following reactions: Formation of ozone 
from air; decomposition of carbon dioxide into carbon monoxide 
and oxygen; synthesis of ammonia from its elements; formation 
of carbon dioxide and hydrogen from carbon monoxide and water 
vapour; formation of hydrogen cyanide from acetylene and 
nitrogen; formation of formaldehyde fron carbon dioxide and 
hydrogen; formation of benzoic acid from carbon dioxide and 
benzene vapour; decomposition of hydrogen sulphide into its 
elements and the inverse reaction; decomposition of hydrogen 
antimonide and its synthesis from its elements. i 4 A 


Resistance Temperature Coefficient of Concentrated 
Solutions of Sodium in Liquid Ammonia. CuHartzs A. Kraus 
and Watrer W. Lucasse (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 1941— 
1949).—The resistance temperature coefficients of concentrated 
solutions of sodium in liquid ammonia have been measured from 
the saturation point up to V=5-02 and at temperatures from the 
boiling point of liquid ammonia down to —60°. Near the saturation 
point, the temperature coefficient of sodium in liquid ammonia has 
a value approximately 0-066%. With decreasing concentration, 
the temperature coefficient increases markedly, passing through a 
maximum value of approximately 3-6°% at V=1-1 and then decreas- 
ing to a value of approximately 1-55 at dilutions above 4-0 litres 
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per atom. Taking into account the earlier work on the tem- 
perature coefficient of more dilute solutions, it is evident that the 
temperature coefficient passes through a minimum value. From the 
form of the curve at high concentrations, the temperature coefficient 
is seen to be approaching a negative value at high concentrations, 
although this value is not actually realisable, since the saturation 
point of the solution is reached. At the highest concentrations 
the solutions of the metals in liquid ammonia closely resemble 
metallic alloys. At lower temperatures, the temperature coefficient 
increases markedly at higher concentrations. As the concentration 
decreases, the influence of temperature on the coefficient decreases, 
and at a dilution V=5:3 the coefficient is relatively independent 
of temperature. From previous work on the influence of tem- 
perature on the temperature coefficient of more dilute solutions, 
it is clear that the influence changes sign, since at low concen- 
trations the ccefficient increases markedly with increasing tem- 
perature. J.¥.S. 


Effect of Substitution on the Free Energy of Oxidation- 
reduction Reactions. I. Benzoquinone Derivatives. Victor 
K. LaMer and Lian E. Baker (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 
1954—1964).—The oxidation reduction potentials of the substituted 
deriatives of quinone—quinol mixtures have been determined at 25°. 
The method consisted in adding the quinone to a measured volume 
of buffer solution, removing the oxygen by nitrogen, and then 
reducing a portion of the quinone to quinol with titanium chloride 
solution and measuring the potential of the mixture against a 
calomel electrode, using gold or platinum electrodes. Other 
measurements were made starting with the quinol and oxidising it 
with potassium dichromate. The concentration of hydrogen ions 
was also measured in each solution. The cells measured were 
therefore of the types: Hg|Hg,Cl.,KCl(sat) || Q-+QH,(y4/) +- 
H"(zM)/Pt; and Hg| Hg,Cl,,KCl(sat) || H’(«/) | H,(1 atm.)Pt. The 
following values of the normal potentials and the reduction of free 
energy in the various cases are recorded: bromo-p-bcenzoquinone, 
0-7151 volts, 138-0 kilojoules; chloro-p-benzoquinone, 0-7125, 
137-5; p-benzoquinone, 0-6990, 134-9; toluquinone, 0-6454, 124-6; 
p-xyloquinone, 0-5900, 113-9; p-thymoquinone, 0-5875, 113-4; 
dimethoxy-p-benzoquinone, 0-5139, 99-2; naphthaquinone, 0-4698, 
90-7. The effect produced by the substitution of the various 
groups is discussed in the light of the positive-negative rule of 
Michael. The validity of the method of work adopted has been 
established by (1) the constancy and reproducibility of the potentials 
under widely varying concentrations and following anodic or 
cathodic polarisation, (2) the use of different electrodes, (3) the 
agreement of the Z.J/.F’. with those obtained by the method of pure 
mixtures, and (4) the approach of the equilibrium from both sides. 
The £.M.F. values are reproducible to 0-2 milli-volt. J. FS. 


Stability of Phthalate Solutions as Standards in Hydrogen- 
ion Work. C. J. Woop and P. P. Murpicx (J. Amer. Chem. 
Soc., 1922, 44, 2008—2009).—An answer to the criticisms of Oakes 
27*—2 
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and Salisbury (this vol., ii, 468), who have shown that phthalate 
solutions when measured against a hydrogen electrode a drift of 
the H.M.F. is observed (cf. also Merrill, this vol., i, 326). The 
authors have repeated their measurements with a 0-2M-solution 
of potassium hydrogen phthalate, which are shown to agree with 
those of Clark (‘‘ Determination of Hydrogen Ions,” Baltimore, 
1920). Itis therefore contended that potassium hydrogen phthalate 
may be obtained in a sufficiently pure state to give constant poten- 
tials with the hydrogen electrode. J. FS. 


An Electrolytic Current Intensification Effect, A New 
Electrolytic Displacement Effect, and the Connexion between 
Electrolysis and the Emission of Electrons in a Vacuum. 
III. D. Rercurnstern and M. Roruscuiip (Z. physikal. Chem., 
1922, 102, 209—234; cf. A., 1921, ii, 729, this vol., ii. 112).—A 
continuation of previous work. It is shown that the new displace- 
ment effect makes clear the mechanism of electrolytic detectors 
with a subsidiary source of current. It is shown experimentally 
that in such detectors the mechanism does not depend on a con- 
version into direct current, but that these detectors act as current 
intensifiers; the ratio of the direct current energy brought into 
existence by an alternating current to that of the alternating current 
itself may be greater than eighty-eight. An account is given of 
a new condenser commutator effect. A new electrolytic detector 
is described which does not make use of an external subsidiary 
current; this is characterised by the fact that in the absence of 
an alternating current it has an #.M.F.=0. An electrical current 
is capable of bringing about a reaction in an electrolyte without 
making any use of the migrations of the ions. When the new 
intensifier is connected with a source of alternating current, it 
intensifies the entering current one thousand times, consequently 
the intensifier and detector can be directly connected with the 
antennz which collect high frequency undamped oscillations. 


J. FS. 


The More Recent Conception of Electrolytes. IV. The 
Dissociation State of Acids of Medium Strength, especially 
Dichloroacetic Acid in Water and in Salt Solutions. Er.ine 
SCHREINER (Z. anorg. Chem., 1922, 122, 201—235).—Pure dichloro- 
acetic acid was prepared and was found to be dimorphous with 
m. p. 12-15° and 13-25°, di} =1-5727. The #.M.F. of this acid 
was measured in aqueous solutions as well as in 0-2 molar solutions 
of potassium chloride, sodium acetate, and magnesium sulphate. 
The quinhydrone electrode was used (Biilmann, A., 1921, ii, 372). 
The conductivities of the acid and its sodium salts were also 
measured. Assuming the activity constant of the hydrogen ion 
to be 0-2, that of the dichloroacetate ion was found to be 0:37. 
Calculations based on the #.M.F. measurements and on the con- 
ductivity measurements were in complete agreement with the 
general law of mass action. W. T. 


Chromate Electrolysis with Diaphragms. A. LoTTERMOSER 
and Kurt Farx (Z. Elektrochem., 1922, 28, 366—376).—When 
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sodium chromate is electrolysed in a two or three compartment 
cell, the current yields of sodium dichromate and sodium hydroxide 
theoretically possible depend on the composition of the solutions 
originally present in the anode and cathode compartments. It 
was shown by Miiller and Sauer (A., 1912, ii, 1037) that if the 
anolyte is a solution of sodium chromate and the catholyte one of 
sodium hydroxide, the yields are lower than they are when sodium 
chromate is used in both compartments. Their conclusions are 
now confirmed by extended observations on two compartment 
cells of the above types and on three compartment cells (a) with 
sodium hydroxide as the catholyte and sodium chromate in the 
other two compartments, and (b) with chromate in all three. The 
best yields of dichromate are obtained under the last conditions, 
as circumstances are then the least favourable for the migration 
of hydroxyl-ions into the anode compartment. The paper concludes 
with a mathematical discussion of the possible yield obtainable 
with these types of cell both with and without taking account of 


the influence of diffusion. [See J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1922, 857.] 
E. H. R. 


Thermal Expansion of Concentrated Salt Solutions. 
RoBert Meyer (Physikal. Ber., 3, 149; from Chem. Zentr., 1922, 
i, 1214—1215).—The thermal expansions of aqueous solutions of 
sodium nitrate, potassium nitrate, zinc sulphate, and potassium 
carbonate, saturated at 20—70°, were measured at temperatures 
up to 90°. ‘The coefficient of expansion of concentrated solutions 
increases with rise of temperature, but whilst in the case of water 
the rate of increase of the coefficient of expansion decreases smoothly 
with rise of temperature, the curves obtained for concentrated salt 
solutions are irregular and show points of inflexion the positions of 
which depend on the concentration of the solution. G. W.R. 


Approximate Rule for the Specific Heats of Gases and 
Vapours. Rupotr Mewes (Z. Sauerstoff Stickstoff Ind., 1922, 
14, 26; from Chem. Zentr., 1922, i, 1129—115°).—From the 
formule cp,=cpo(1+y) and cp,/cpp=(c'p,/c’py)” the specific heat 
of a substance can be calculated for all temperatures. Values are 
given of log (1+-y) and n, respectively, for a number of gases and 
vapours. The values of log (1+ y) are simple multiples of each 
other, whilst the values of n are simple integers. G. W. R. 


The Specific Heats of Gases with Special Reference to 
Hydrogen. CHRISTOPHER KeELK ING@OoLD and Epira HiLpa 
UsuErwoop (T., 1922, 121, 2286—2291). 


The Isotherms of Nitrogen, Oxygen, and Helium. L. 
Horsorn and J. Orto (Z. Physik, 1922, 10, 367—376).—The 
isothermals of oxygen and nitrogen at temperatures of 0°, 50°, 
and 100°, and at pressures up to 100 atm., and of helium from 
50 to 100 atm. have been determined (cf. A., 1915, ii, 743; 1921, 
ii, 15). The coefficients are given for the equations pp=A+Bp+ 
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Cp*, and pu=(pv)9(1-++B’/v+-C’v*); the pv values for helium may 
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be expressed by a linear relationship. 


A. B 108. C 10°. B’ 10. C’ 108, 

Nitrogen... 0°: 1:00057 —0-58100 4-76327 —0-57070 4-58106 
50° : 1-18368 —0-02500 3-80816 —0-03281 4-79200 

100° ; 1-36682 +-0-36057 3°15102 +0-35016 498088 

Oxygen ... 0°: 1-00130 —1-30143 0-46452 —1-27335 4-07229 
50° : 1-18456 — 0-63543 0-27755 — 0-62750 3°26394 

100° : 1-36782 —0-20357 0-22571 —0-20149 3-02964 

Helium ... 0°: 0-99930 +0-69543 — +0-69565 0-50594 
50° : 1-18223 -+-0-68887 — 0-68797 0-51689 

100° : 1-36518 +-0-66804 — 0-67453 0-53306 


Amagat’s pv-values for 100 atm. are greater by 0-7% for nitrogen 
and 0-3°% for oxygen, and the results of Kamerlingh Onnes and 
Hyndman for oxygen are, at the lower pressures, about 0-4% 
greater and, at the higher pressures, about the same amount smaller, 
The pv-values for air have been calculated for air from those for 
oxygen and nitrogen: the differences between these and the 
experimental values for air are within the error of the observations, 
except at 0° and 50° for the higher pressures. W. E. G. 


Thermodynamic Treatment of the Possible Formation 
of Helium from Hydrogen. Ricnarp C. Totman (J. Amer. 
Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 1902—1908).—A theoretical paper in which 
it is shown that by combining the older ideas as to the possible 
formation of helium from hydrogen with the newer ideas 
as to the entropy of monatomic gases, it becomes possible 
to subject the reaction 4H=He to complete thermodynamical 
treatment. The equilibrium constant calculated from this treat- 
ment shows that hydrogen should combine practically completely 
to form helium at all temperatures below a million degrees and 
pressures above 107 atmospheres. The conflict between this 
conclusion and the mutual presence of hydrogen and helium under 
solar, stellar, and terrestrial conditions has been discussed. Of 
the various possibilities presented for reconciling the thermo- 
dynamic conclusion as to equilibrium constant and the facts, the 
author regards the following as most hopeful; (1) the reaction to 
form helium from hydrogen is an extremely slow one even at 20000°, 
(2) hydrogen consists of a mixture of isotopes one of which has an 
atomic weight nearly unity, and (3) helium is decomposed in the 
sun and stars by the action of an extremely short wave-length 
radiation which is so penetrating as not to be in temperature 
equilibrium with the helium affected. 4: Fo 


Correlation of Entropy and Probability. Grorcr A. Lin- 
HART (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 1881—1886).—In a recent 
paper (this vol., ii, 257), the author has put forward two equations, 
the one S=C/K.logC~*/(C*—C), connecting entropy and 
probability, and the other, C=C kT* /(kT* +-1), connecting specific 
heats and temperature. The validity of the former equation was 
substantiated for eighteen substances and the latter equation by a 
single example. In the present paper the second equation has 


been shown to hold for the specific heat of all substances which 
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have been measured by the thermo-electric methods. The results 
calculated for thirty-one substances agree with the experimental 
values in many cases better than the individual experiments agree 
with one another. Only in the case of ice and silver iodide is the 
agreement poor, and here it is shown that the specific heat data 
are quite erroneous. J.F.S. 


The Relation of Melting Point to Boiling Point. R. 
LORENZ and W. Herz (Z. anorg. Chem., 1922, 122, 51—60).—The 
ratio of the absolute melting point to the normal boiling point has 
been calculated for 412 elements and compounds (inorganic and 


organic). 

No. of No. of No. of 

cases, Ratio. cases, Ratio. cases. Ratio. 
1 0-198 118 between 0:-5—0-599 25 between 0-8—0-899 
14 between 0-3—0-399 99 Re 0-6—0:699 26 i. 0-9—0-999 

66 a 0-4—0-499 61 pa 0-7—0-799 2 above 1-0 


The mean of all the ratios (A) was found to be 0-62, or taking 
only those shown to occur more frequently (4, 5, 6, 7) the mean 
(B) was 0-5946. The following are the quotients for the different 
categories examined. Elements (A) 0-5583, (B) 0-4542. Inorganic 
compounds (A) 0-7183, (B) 0-6857. Organic compounds (A) 
0-5839, (B) 0-5745. We ae 


Fused Salts. W. Herz (Z. Elektrochem., 1922, 28, 390— 
391).—It has been shown that at the critical temperature the 
refractive index of non-associated liquids is a constant, 1-126 
(A., 1921, ii, 529; this vol., ii, 97). From the measurements of 
Meyer and Heck of the molecular refractions of fused potassium 
and sodium nitrates (this vol., ii, 241), the critical refractive indices 
have been calculated and are, respectively, 1-136 and 1-138. It 
appears probable, therefore, that the requirements of the theory 
are fulfilled by fused salts. The critical densities, calculated from 
the law of corresponding states, are, respectively, 0-599 and 0-612. 
The boiling points of the alkali fluorides calculated by Lorenz and 
Herz from the surface tensions (this vol., ii, 261) are compared 
with the values found by von Wartenberg (this vol.:, ii, 146). The 
agreement is good except in the case of cesium fluoride. The 
critical pressures of the alkali fluorides, chlorides, bromides, and 
iodides are now calculated from the known relation between surface 
tension at the boiling point and critical pressure, y,=0-427p,. 
The values obtained are probably minimum values. They are 
used to calculate the constant of Cederberg’s vapour pressure 
formula. When the differences between melting and boiling points 
of the alkali haloids are compared, regular variations are found as 
the atomic weight of the metal or halogen increases. LE. H. R. 


The Vapour Pressure of some Salts. III. H. von WarrTen- 
BERG and QO. BossE (Z. Elektrochem., 1922, 28, 384—386).—Con- 
tinuing the work previously described on the vapour pressures of 
salts (this vol., ii, 156), the following new data have been obtained. 
Silver chloride, m. ‘p. 449°, b. p. 1554°, log p= —44257/4-571T'+- 
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5-298. Cuprous chloride, m. p. 430°, b. p. 1367°, log p= 
— 19258 /4-5717'+-2-573. Cuprous bromide, m. p. 483°, b. p. 1345° 
log p= —19075/4-5717'+-2-5794. Cuprous iodide, m. p. 588°, b. p. 
1293°, log p= —19257/4-5717'+-2-690. Lead chloride, m. p. 498° 
b. p. 954°, log p=—28518/4-5717'+5-085. Lead bromide, b. p, 
916°; log p=—28180/4-5717'+5-183. Lead fluoride, m. p. 818° 


b. p. 1292°, log p=—39425/4:5717-+-5-510. Thallous chloride, fi 


m. p. 430°, b. p. 806°; log p=—25108/4-5717'+5-093. Thallous 
bromide, m. p. 456°, b. p. 815°, log p=—25164/4-5717'+-5-059, 
Thallous iodide, m. p. 440°, b. p. 824°, log p=—25168/4-5717+ 
5-021. Thallous fluoride, b. p. 298°, log p= —25152/4-5717'+- 9-639, 
The thallous salts are abnormal in that the iodide has the highest 
boiling point and the fluoride the lowest. No vapour pressures of 
barium chloride, calcium chloride, calcium bromide, and _ boric 
anhydride could be measured at the highest attainable temperature, 
1536—1546°. The opinion previously expressed that the fluorides 
form double vapour molecules is now withdrawn, an experimental 
error having been detected. The dissociaton temperatures of the 
following acid fluorides were determined: lithium hydrogen 
fluoride, below 200°; sodium hydrogen fluoride, about 270°; 
potassium hydrogen fluoride, 310—440°; cesium hydrogen fluoride, 
500—600°; rubidium hydrogen fluoride, 550—670°. K. H. R. 


Calorimetric Determinations. P. E. VerKApzE (Chem. Week- 
blad, 1922, 19, 389—393; cf. this vol., ii, 474)—The Third Con- 
ference of the International Union of Pure and Applied Chemistry, 
held at Lyon, June—July, 1922, recommended for the standard- 
isation of calorimetric bombs the use of pure benzoic acid, pre- 
pared by the Bureau of Standards at Washington, and tested 
calorimetrically before issue; this special material is obtainable 
from the Bureau of the Institut International d’Etalons physico- 
chimiques at Brussels (The University, Rue des Sols). The other 
materials generally employed are reviewed, and the values given 
for the heats of combustion -criticised. Pending exact determin- 
ation of the mechanical equivalent of heat, which will permit of 
electrical measurements for standardisation, the Brussels benzoic 
acid should be used for all thermo-chemical determinations. The 
heat of combustion accepted by the Conference is 6324 cal. per 
gram weighed in air at 15° (6319, weighed ina vacuum). S. I. L. 


Apparatus for the Rapid Determination of the Specific 
Gravity of Small Amounts of Liquid. Erich WiepsrauK 
(Z. anorg. Chem., 1922, 122, 167—170).—Water and the liquid in 
question are contained in two communicating U-tubes which 
also communicate with a manometer, the heights of the liquids 
which balance various pressures are measured, and hence the specific 
gravity is calculated. W. T. 


Kinetic Theory of Adsorption. D. C. Henry (Phil. Mag., 
1922, [vi], 44, 689—705).—A theoretical paper in which a kinetic 
theory of adsorption of gases has been developed by means of 
assumptions derived from Langmuir’s conception of a unimole- 
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cular layer. Equations for the adsorption isotherm and isostere 
are deduced which are in keeping with experimental results. A 
method is suggested for applying these equations to adsorption 
from solution, and the results are compared with experimental 
data. A theoretical derivation of the well-known exponential 
formula is given which attributes a theoretical significance to the 
index 1/n, which is in qualitative agreement with experimental 
data. J. F.S. 


4] Adsorption of Activated Sugar Charcoal. I. F. E. BarteLy 
-639, gand E. J. Minter (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 1866—1880).—- 
shest | The adsorption of methylene-blue, a basic dye of the electrolyte 
type, by activated ash-free sugar charcoal has been investigated. 
The results show that this adsorption is partly, if not entirely, 
hydrolytic in character. Ash-free sugar charcoal will completely 
adsorb a certain maximum amount of methylene-blue from solution 
and still leave the solution neutral. During this process of ad- 
sorption a considerable quantity of hydrochloric acid is set free 
which is readily and completely adsorbed. Adsorption of quantities 
of methylene-blue greater than the above-mentioned maximum 
results in the liberation of hydrochloric acid which is not subse- 
quently removed from solution by adsorption. The contradictory 
results obtained by previous investigators who have used blood 
ek- ¥ charcoal as adsorbent have been reproduced with pure sugar 


on- | charcoal and an explanation of these results is put forward. 
ry, J. F.S. 


Adsorption and Catalysis in Fuller’s Earth. Enric 
ed | KutcutLey Ripreat and Witi1aM THomas (T., 1922, 121, 2119— 
ble | 2123). 


°0- | Adsorption and Orientation of the Molecules of Dibasic 
er | Acids and their Ethereal Salts in Liquid-Vapour Interfaces. 
en 1H. H. Kine and R. W. WamPter (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 
ne 1894—1902).—Surface tension measurements have been made at 
OF | 20° by the drop-weight method of aqueous solutions of a series of 
1¢ | concentrations of tartaric, malonic, succinic, fumaric, oxalic, malic, 
1 I and maleic acids and the diethyl esters of the four first-named acids. 
*f | The adsorption has been found for each solution by means of the 
Gibbs equation w=—1/iRT .dy/slogC. A general explanation 
of the chemical theory of capillarity is given and this is shown to 
serve as an explanation of catalysis. Tables are drawn up giving 
the adsorption, surface tension, drop weight, and density of all 
the above-named solutions. It is shown that the adsorption of 
the dibasic acids is less than that of the monobasic acids ; the degree 
of adsorption of the dibasic acids increases with increasing carbon 
content, but the increase is not regular for each carbon atom added 
to the chain. The presence of a hydroxyl group in the molecule 
decreases the amount adsorbed, and raises the surface tension, as 
shown by malic and d-tartaric acids. The esters are adsorbed more 
than the acids, due to the replacement of the polar carboxyl group 
by the, group —C(=0)—O—C,H,;. The molecules are oriented 


Verner ® 


ee 
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in the surface with the polar groups in the liquid and the least 
active portions of the molecule forming the surface. J.F.S, 


The Rate of Absorption of Carbon Dioxide by Ammoniaca] 
Solutions. Pau Riou (Compt, rend., 1922, 175, 472—474)~ 
Investigation of the influence of temperature and of concentration 
on the rate of absorption of carbon dioxide by solutions of am. 
monium carbonate and hydrogen carbonate shows that at constant 
temperature it increases to a maximum with increase of con. 
centration. In the presence of ammonium hydrogen carbonate, 
the absorption velocity is considerably less and a decrease: takes 
place with higher concentration after the maximum has been 
reached. With increase of temperature, a maximum rate is also 
obtained; the presence of a larger proportion of hydrogen carbonate 
in the solution corresponds with a reduction in the temperature at 
which this maximum is reached. H. J. E, 


Cataphoretic Charges of Collodion Particles and Anomalous 
Osmosis through Collodion Membranes Free from Protein. 
Jacqguzus Lozs (J. Gen. Physiol., 1922, 5, 89—107).—I£ a collodion 
membrane separate a solution of a salt at a definite P,, from pure 
water, it is found that at P,3 the rate of diffusion of the water 
into the salt solution is normad, and is determined almost entirely 
by osmotic forces. If, however, the Py be increased, ‘‘ anomalous 
osmosis’ is obtained. Measurements have been made of the 
potential difference between the salt solutions and pure water, and 
also of that between collodion particles and such salt solutions. 
It is found that the anomalous diffusion rates can be largely ex- 
plained as due to the potential difference between the solutions 
on the two sides of the membrane, and that between the membrane 
and the liquid in its pores. The former potential difference appears 
to be due to the diffusion potential. W. QO. K. 


Interpretation of the Influence of Acid on the Osmotic 
Pressure of Protein Solutions. Jacques Lors (J. Amer. 
Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 1930—1941).—The effect of adding acid to 
casein solutions has been investigated with regard to the changes 
brought about in the osmotic pressure. The results show that the 
addition of a little acid to isoelectric casein solutions increases the 
osmotic pressure until a maximum is reached, after which the 
addition of more acid depresses the osmotic pressure. This is 
explained on the basis of the dispersion hypothesis by the assump- 
tion that the addition of a little acid increases the degree of dis- 

ersion and consequently the osmotic pressure of the solution, 
whilst the addition of more acid diminishes the degree of dispersion 
and consequently the osmotic pressure. The present observations 
show that when osmotic equilibrium is established between a 
solution of casein chloride enclosed in a collodion bag and an out- 
side aqueous solution free from protein, the hydrogen-ion con- 
centration is always greater in the outer solution than in the casein 
solution. There exists a membrane potential between the casein 
chloride solution enclosed in a collodion bag and the surrounding 
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least »queous solution free from protein with which the casein solution is in 
8. [smotic equilibrium, and this membrane potential can be measured 
rith indifferent calomel electrodes and a Compton electrometer. 
Vhen this is done at 24°, it is found that the number of milli- 
olts of the observed membrane potential is equal to 59 (Py 
inside —P,, outside), the latter values being measured with the 
hydrogen electrode. This is the result to be expected if the in- 
equality of the hydrogen-ion concentrations inside and outside the 
casein chloride solution at equilibrium is determined by Donnan’s 
ote: equation for membrane equilibria (A., 1911, ii, 848). The fact that 
been tte hydrogen-ion concentration inside and outside the casein 
ales chloride solution is not the same as that of the outside free from 
nats casein chloride which is in osmotic equilibrium shows that the 
oa observed osmotic pressure of the protein chloride solution cannot 
Rope entirely due to the protein, but must be partly due to the differ- 
* fence in the concentration of the crystalloid ions, hydrogen and 
lous [chloride, in the inside and outside solution. It is therefore neces- 
ein, [sary to correct the observed osmotic pressure of a protein chloride 
lion fsolution for this difference of concentration of the hydrogen and 
jure (chloride ions on the opposite sides of the membrane on the basis 
ater fof the Donnan equilibrium. The method of evaluating this correc- 
rely [tion is demonstrated. When this evaluation is made, it is found 
lous (that within the limit of accuracy of the observations and calculations 
the |the entire effect of the hydrogen-ion concentration on the osmotic 
and [pressure of the casein chloride solution is covered by the correction 
mms, required and that there is little if anything left for the dispersion 
ex. [hypothesis to explain. This is in keeping with the conclusion 
ons |previously drawn by the author, that the influence of electrolytes 
ane fon the osmotic pressure of protein solutions is entirely, or almost 
ars fentirely, the consequence of the difference in the concentration of 
| crystalloid ions inside the protein solutions and the outside aqueous 
_ [solutions at equilibrium, this difference being caused by the establish- 
tic Jment of a membrane equilibrium. J.F.S. 


to | Selective Solvent Action by the Constituents of Aqueous 
Alcohol. Rosert Wricut (T., 1922, 121, 2251—2256). 


the | Variations in the Solubility of a Compound in Presence 
the fof Other Compounds. I. Water-Phenol-Diphenols. P. 
he [Lzonr and E. AnaEtEscu (Gazzetta, 1922, 52, ii, 61—74).—The 
18 [critical solubility temperature for the system water—phenol is 
1p- fraised by addition of naphthalene, benzophenone, calcium chloride, 
is- | benzoic acid, tartaric acid, etc., lowered by addition of succinic acid, 
mM, Fsodium oleate, or mercuric cyanide, and first raised and. then 
on flowered by increasing proportions of acetone. ‘The addition to 
nS |this system of resorcinol, quinol, or catechol produces marked 
@ Tincrease in the reciprocal solubility and a considerable lowering 
it- fof the critical temperature. Thus, the compositions of the two 
n- Jlayers formed at any temperature in a water—phenol mixture 
I | gradually approach one another on addition of a dihydroxybenzene 
m fand, for a certain concentration of the latter, become equal. The 
1f [critical temperature of the system is 66-6°; Rothmund (A., 1898, 
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ii, 503) found a rather higher temperature. The results obtaingj 


is rub 
are given both graphically and in tabular form. T. HOPE “ 
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Variations in the Solubility of a Compound in Preseng 
of Other Compounds. II. Water—Epichlorohydrin—Acetiy 
Acid. P. LEonE and M. Beng (Gazzetta, 1922, 52, ii, 75~ 
86; cf. preceding abstract)—The reciprocal solubilities of wate 


and epichlorohydrin increase as the temperature is raised, but th Cr 
critical solution temperature cannot be ascertained since chemicalff jnjey; 
reaction occurs at temperatures above 80°. The authors have§; 121 
measured the reciprocal solubilities at different temperatures andf <olut 
also the depressions of the temperature of saturation by addition} of gu 
of varying proportions of acetic acid, which is miscible in all pro. 
portions with both water and epichlorohydrin. 7 oh i _ 
ran 


Electronic Structures of Crystals. I. Maovrice [, , 
Hvueetns (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 1841—1850).—A theofji 2 
retical paper in which the author shows how the Lewis hypothesis§ the | 
of atomic and molecular structures (A., 1916, ii, 310) may be 
applied to ascertain the relative position of electrons and electronic§ yari: 
groups in crystals for which the atomic arrangements are knownf yni- 
from X-ray investigation. It is shown that the valency electrons,} the 
in the crystals discussed, tend to form complete shells round each§ the | 
atomic kernel, each shell consisting of four or six electron pairs.} that 
Except for the elements of the first series of the periodic table, 
these pairs tend to be opposite to the faces of the kernel polyhedra. of +! 
The atoms are held together by single bonds, each of which is} dist 
a valency pair in the shell of two atoms and on or near the centre} opt; 
line between them, or by double bonds in each of which there are} of + 
two electron pairs common to two atoms; the latter case obtains 
between the carbon and. oxygen, and the nitrogen and oxygen} F 
in carbonates and nitrates, respectively. There are isolated pairs,j Ch 
that is pairs not acting as bonds in arsenic, antimony, bismuth,} phy 
and quartz. From the point of view of the foregoing statements, | har 
the following crystals have been discussed with regard to their] in 
electronic structure: diamond, silicon, germanium, grey tin, zinc inc! 
sulphide (cubic and hexagonal), cuprous chloride, bromide and] WiC 
iodide, silver iodide (cubic and hexagonal), zinc oxide, cadmium § sho 
sulphide, carborundum, chalcopyrite, marcasite, hauerite, iron-} ™@¢ 
nickel sulphide, arsenoferrite, loellingite, smaltite, safflorite,} Tes 
cloanthite, rammelsbergite, cobaltite, willyamite, gersdorffite,} by 
wolfachite, ullmanite, kallilite, arsenopyrite, glaucodotite, arsenic, | 0 
antimony, bismuth, quartz, calcite, aragonite, carbonates of calcium, | ™¢ 
magiresium, iron (ferrous), manganese, zinc, strontium, barium, and | tru 
lead, and several mixed carbonates of the above-named metals, } !t 
and sodium and potassium nitrate. J. F.S. | th 


The Effect of Scratching the Wall of a Vessel with a Glass 
Rod. L. Dep (Z. Hlekirochem., 1922, 28, 364—365). Roperrt } 4}, 
Fricke (ibid., 365—366)—The first author criticises Fricke’s 
explanation (ibid., 244) of the manner in which crystallisation of 
a solution or liquid is started when the wall of the containing vessel 
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iis rubbed with a glass rod, namely, that detached particles of glass 
act as nuclei. The view is put forward that the phenomenon is 
electrostatic in character, and experiments with ammonium mag- 
nesium phosphate are described supporting this view. Fricke 
replies, criticising Dede’s experiments and maintaining his opinion. 


Crystallisation and Proteins. Emme Cavazzant (Arch. 
internat. physiol., 1921, 18, 446—450; from Chem. Zenir., 1922, 
j, 1214).—The crystallisation of ammonium chloride from saturated 
solutions is prevented by 0-05% of egg-albumin, or by 0-2—0-5%% 
of gum arabic. G. W. R. 


An Electron Theory of Solids. (Sm) J. J. Tuomson (J. 
Franklin Inst., 1922, 194, 281—289).—A theoretical paper giving 
t OLA summary of the author’s theory of the solid state (cf. this vol., 
theo. ii, 252, 355). The potential energy of atoms in the crystals of 
‘hesis§ the elements and the bulk moduli have been calculated, on the 
Y bef assumption that the attractive force between the atoms and nuclei 
ronic yaries as the inverse cube of the distance. The values for the 
10Wlf uni-, bi-, and ter-valent elements are in absolute agreement with 
rons, the experimental values of Richards. The excess of energy in 
each the surface, the surface tension, has been deduced, and it is shown 
alls. that this is proportional to K?, where K is the bulk modulus, a 
able,f relation due to Richards. The calculation of the potential energy 
edra.f of the atoms in chemical compounds is complicated by the unequal 
h ish distributions of the electrons about the atoms, but the numbers 
nite} obtained for the bulk moduli are a useful guide to the distribution 
' arf of the electrons in the crystal. W. E. G. 


ygen{ Hardness of Solid Substances and its Relationship to 
irs,] Chemical Constitution. A. Reis and L. Zimmermann (Z. 
physikal. Chem., 1922, 102, 298—358).—The method of determining 
nts,{ hardness by Marten’s sclerometric method has been investigated 
heir§ in connexion with a large number of substances of different types, 
zinc including very soft substances which exhibit a scratch of 10m in 
and width when a load of only 1 gram is applied to the needle and 
ium shown to be trustworthy for this type of investigation. Experi- 
‘on- | ments on the scratching of ninety crystals by one another yield 
ite, | results which on the whole are in agreement with those obtained 
ite, |’ by the foregoing method. The eroding action of a moving liquid 
on solid surfaces has been investigated and by using a stream of 
1m, { mercury from narrow nozzles it has been found possible to obtain 
ind J trustworthy results on the resistance to erosion of solid substances. 
ls, | It is shown that the hardness and the resistance to erosion for 
the larger number of the substances examined (about one hundred 
and eighty) are parallel, but that the numerical value of the resist- 
SST ance to erosion, measured as time required for the removal of 
RT] the same amount of material, increases much more than the hard- 
“8 ness. The hardness depends on the particular crystal face employed, 
of | and on the direction of the scratch, whereas no such dependence 
el 1 could be observed in the erosion experiments. The relationship 
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between the hardness, crystal structure, and chemical constitutiogA teTV 
has been investigated for a large number of substances of all typesgchlori¢ 
A general connexion is shown to exist on the basis of the classificffreveTS* 
ation of crystal lattices according to the strength and spacial pargithiu» 
tition of the forces of attraction between the atoms. In the casqpimila 
of those salts with lattices which are maintained by the electrogchaTg¢ 
static attractions of the ions, it is shown that generally the chargeggsimila 
and distances between the ions are determinative of the hardnesg Wh 
In the case of compounds which have not the nature of salts, thegsoluti 
hardness runs parallel with the strength of the residual affinitiagvolts, 
which the molecules exert outwardly. In keeping with the general precif 
chemical experience and with the tendency to association, it is 
shown from the hardness measurements that the residual affinity Ela 
is smallest in the case of the hydrocarbons and increases most 
strongly under the influence of hydroxyl, carboxyl, and cyanogen 
groups. In the case of mixed crystals, it is shown that the mixture 
is harder than the mean of the components and in some cases harder 
than the harder component. The hardness of compressed pastilles§ ha ' 
has been compared with that of crystals of the same substances,§the 
and the two values are shown to be very nearly equal. A number§#0V 
of methods of producing large crystals have been investigated, °°¢l 
and it is shown that the tendency of substances to form large§}™ © 
crystals is to a certain extent a function of the chemical constitution of th 
and is often parallel with the hardness. I.8. i? 


The Increase in the Size of Grain of Metallic Bodies (not} side! 
previously Worked in the Cold) Formed from Powdered] the 
Material by Pressure or Sintering. F.SAvERWALD (Z. anorg. theo 
Chem., 1922, 122, 277—-294)—The application of pressure did state 
not increase the size of the grain; nor does this occur at moderate (4-» 
temperatures, but at higher temperatures an increase in granular 
size was observed in the case of iron, nickel, cobalt, tungsten, and 
copper. This limiting temperature could be fixed within 100°, 
and an increase of temperature beyond this limit resulted in a and 
rapid increase in the size of the grains. This limiting temperature JOB 
is independent of the pressure applied in compressing the powder, 
and has a characteristic value for each metal. Increase in the 
size of grains was not observed in the cases of zinc and aluminium. 
These results are discussed in the light of Tammann’s new theory 
of crystallisation (A., 1921, ii, 172). ae 


The Influence of Electrolytes on the Cataphoretic Charge Cal 
of Colloidal Particles and the Stability of their Suspensions. } '° 
I. Experiments with Collodion Particles. Jacqures LozsB 
(J. Gen. Physiol., 1922, 5, 109—126).—The potential difference sng 
between collodion particles and the aqueous solution in which 
they are suspended has been determined by measuring the mobility ] - 
of the particles under a given potential gradient. It is found that | °° 
the influence of acid and of alkali and of most salts is to cause the h 
negative charge on the collodion particle to increase to a maximum | “Y 
and then to decrease with increasing concentration of the solution. 
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#\ tervalent kation, however (for example, in the case of lanthanum 
chloride), may cause a steady decrease in the charge and even 
reverse it. The effects of hydrochloric acid, sodium hydroxide, 
jthium chloride, sodium chloride, and potassium chloride are very 
similar. If the P, of the solution be varied, the variation of the 
charge with changing concentration of salt in the solution remains 
similar. 

When the potential difference between the particles and the 
slution is reduced below a certain critical value, about 16 milli- 
volts, the suspension of colloidal particles becomes unstable, and 
precipitation occurs. W. O. K. 


Elasticity of Purified Gelatin Jellies as a Function of the 
Hydrogen-ion Concentration. S. E. Suzprarp, 8. 8. Swzer, 
and ANBER J. Benepict (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 1857— 
1866).—The rigidity and hydrogen-ion concentration of deminer- 
alised gelatin jellies, which are free from products of hydrolysis, 
has been determined for 4, 5, 7, and 10% jellies. The effect on 
the rigidity of the addition of 0-001% to 0-10% of alum to the 
above-named jellies has also been investigated. It is shown that 
except at very high (P, > 2) and very low (Py < 11) hydrogen- 
ion concentrations, the rigidity does not vary rapidly with changes 
of the hydrogen-ion concentration, the maximum being at Py= 
7—9. The addition of quantities of aluminium equivalent to 
0-01—0-1° of alumina based on the dry gelatin produced con- 
siderable changes in the rigidity—P, curve, and markedly increased 
the rigidity. These results are discussed in connexion with the 


[theory of the viscosity and elasticity of gelatin. A misleading 


statement on Poisson’s ratio for gelatin jellies in a previous paper 


.§(A., 1921, ii, 311), and also in the literature, has been corrected. 


J. F. S. 


The Ultra-filtration of Soap Solutions: Sodium Oleate 
and Potassium Laurate. James WitLtiAM McBAIN and WILLIAM 
Jos JENKINS (T., 1922, 121, 2325—2344). 


The Reversibility of the Reaction between Nitrogen, 
Carbon, and Sodium Carbonate. CuristTopHER KeLk INGOLD 
and DANIEL-WItson (T., 1922, 121, 2278—2286). 


The Ammonium Carbonate-Carbamate Equilibrium. 
CaRL FaurnHout (Z. anorg. Chem., 1922, 121, 132—134).—A reply 
to Wegscheider’s theoretical paper (this vol., ii, 376). The author 
shows that his results for the above equilibrium are in fair agree- 
ment with those obtained by Burrows and Lewis and by Fenton. 
The author also shows that the conclusions of Wegscheider (A., 
1916, ii, 617) are incorrect, because the latter found that carbamic 
acid was very weak and the ammonium salt completely hydrolysed 
in aqueous solution. The present author carried out colorimetric 
hydrogen-ion estimations and found that the ammonium salt is 
not hydrolysed to any appreciable extent. W. T. 
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Equilibrium in the System Potassium Chlorate, Potass. 
ium Nitrate, and Water at 25°. Suiceru Tova (J. Chem. Soe, 
Japan, 1922, 43, 320—328; Mem. Coll. Sci. Kyoto Imp. Univ, 
1921, 4, 377—382).—The equilibrium in the system potassium 
chlorate, potassium nitrate, and water at 25° has been studied, 
The solubility of potassium chlorate at 25° is 7-745 grams in 100 
grams of solution or 8-395 grams in 100 grams of water, and that 
of potassium nitrate is 27-24 grams in 100 grams of solution or 
37-44 grams in 100 grams of water. At 25°, potassium chlorate 
forms a solid solution with potassium nitrate taking up the latter 
to the extent of 14:37 molar %, whilst the nitrate takes up none 
of the chlorate. K. K. 


Equilibrium in the System Copper Sulphate, Ammonium 
Sulphate, Potassium Sulphate, and Water at 25-:0°. Ryowno. 
SUKE Hayami (Mem. Coll. Sci. Kyoto, 1921, 4, 359—369; J. 
Chem. Soc. Japan, 1921, 42, 421—441).—The equilibrium diagram 
for the system copper sulphate, potassium sulphate, ammonium 
sulphate, and water at 25° has been determined, and also the § CH,’ 
relation between the composition of the aqueous solutions and that § same 
of the solid solutions when the residue is either a mixture of J that 
CuSO,,5H,O and CuSO,,(NH,,K).SO,6H,O or a mixture of facet: 
(NH,,K),SO, and CuSO,,(NH,,K),SO,,6H,0. J.8.G. T. [diffe 


Dynamics of the Formation of WNitriles from Acid- CH, 
anhydrides and Amides. II. Kinetic Study of the Reaction 
between Acetamide and Acetic Anhydride, using Phase Rule 
Methods. Rogprert KREMANN, ALFRED ZoFr, and VICTOR 
OswaLp (Monatsh., 1922, 43, 139—144)—The reaction: acet-] }/9 
amide --acetic anhydride = acetonitrile+2 acetic acid, is followed 
kinetically, and shown to reach an equilibrium corresponding 
with 83% conversion (from left to right in the sense of the above § ; ho 


scheme) at 98°, and with 87% conversion at 78°. k/V 
The method consisted in taking the freezing points of mixtures 
of the components which had been heated at the required tem- T 


perature for different lengths of time. The percentage compositions | Mi 
were then read from an experimentally determined curve of the § V# 
freezing points of mixtures of the two systems involved in the 1 
reversible reaction. C. K. I. 


Dynamics of the Formation of Nitriles from Acid-an- J P. 
hydrides and Amides. III. Reaction between Benzamide | ™° 
and Acetic Anhydride. Rosprert KreMAnN, WILHELM ROsLER, | ©2U 
and WILHELM PENKNER (JJonatsh., 1922, 43, 145—159)—Two J suc 


side reactions take place when equimolecular quantities of acetic : 
anhydride and benzamide are heated together : c.¢ 
4 iA, ZH s'ON +2CH,°CO,H (I.) rr 
C,H;"CO-NH,+(CH,°CO),0 < “ 
‘? C,H,;*CO-NH-CO-CH,+CH,°CO,H ( IL) 


and in order to follow the process kinetically by the method } gia 
previously employed (cf. preceding abstract) it was necessary | th 
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frst to construct a ternary freezing-point diagram for the 
tems [C,H ,-CO-NH,+(CH,°CO),0], [C,H;-CN +2CH,°CO,H], and 
(C,H,-CO-NH-CO-CH,+CH,°CO,H]. With the aid of this diagram 
the progress of the reactions is followed by a series of freezing- 
point determinations. The following values are deduced for the 
composition of the equilibrium mixture: benzamide 0-48, acetic 
anhydride 0-48, benzonitrile 0-14, acetylbenzoylimide 0-38, acetic 
acid 0-66 mol. C. K. I. 


Studies in Acidolysis. I. The Equilibrium between 
Acetic Acid, Trichloroacetic Acid, and their Ethyl Esters. 
Il. The Equilibrium between Acetic Acid, Trichloroacetic 
Acid, and their Methyl Esters. J. J. SupBorovuGH and D. D. 
Karvé (J. Indian Inst. Sci., 1922, 5, 1—21)—As a preliminary 
to the study of the reaction between ethyl alcohol and a mixture 
of acetic and trichloroacetic acids, the equilibrium between the 
two acids and their ethyl esters was examined at 30°. The equi- 
librium constant of the reaction CH,*CO,Et+CCl,-CO,H == 
CH,*CO,H+CCI,-CO,Et was found to be equal to unity, and the 
same result was obtained with the methyl esters. It follows 
that the relative affinities of the methoxy- and ethoxy-residues for 
acetyl and trichloroacetyl are practically identical, in spite of the 
difference between the dissociation constants of the two acids. 
In the absence of a catalyst the reaction CH,*CO,Et +CCl,-CO,H —> 
CH,*CO,H+CCI,-CO,Et and the reverse reaction proceed very 
slowly at 30°, the time required for the attainment of equilibrium 
being 1200—1400 hours. The velocity constants in both direc- 
tions are equal, the value of k/V being 0-00039, where k/V= 
1/2A,t log A,/A,—2zx. In this expression, V,;—volume of 1000 
grams of the mixture, A,=the number of gram-mols. per 1000 
grams, and x the number of molecules which have reacted after 
thours. With the methyl esters, the reaction is still slower, and 
k/V =0-000097. K. H. R. 


The Ignition of Gases. II. Ignition by a Heated Surface. 
Mixtures of Methane and Air. WattrerR Mason and RicHarp 
Vernon WHEELER (T., 1922, 121, 2079—2091). 


The Explosions of Varieties of Organic Dust. Experi- 
mental Investigation of the Simple Case of Sugar Dust. 
P. BeYERspDOoRFER (Ber., 1922, 55, [B], 2568—2596).—The experi- 
ments consist in a thermal and an electrical investigation of the 
causes leading to the explosing of mixtures of very finely divided 
sucrose and air. 

The explosion chamber consists of a glass vessel of about 600 
¢.c. capacity which is suspended symmetrically in a copper pot 
surrounded by an asbestos mantle and heated from below by a 
Franke burner. The vessel is provided with inlet and outlet tubes 
for gases and at its centre a cage of thin aluminium foil is sus- 
pended against which the sugar dust is blown through a horizontal 
side tube. The temperature is measured by a silver—constantan 
thermo-element. The sugar dust is passed through a sieve having 
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ten thousand meshes to the square centimetre, dried at 105°/100 
mm., and preserved over concentrated sulphuric acid. The 
apparatus is heated to slightly above the desired temperature, and 
then allowed to cool to the desired extent, when the dust is blown 
against the foil. In this manner, the latter is the hottest part of 
the apparatus at the moment of the experiment. 


The author defines the following terms. Ignition is a process ft 


which leads to visible combustion. Its cause may be of a dynamic, 


thermal, or an electrical nature. The ignition may lead to inflam. f 


mation or explosion. Inflammation is a visible process of com. 
bustion which takes place throughout the material with small 
velocity and little change of pressure and has the power of causing 
further thermal ignition. Explosion is a visible process of com- 
bustion which is propagated through the material with high velocity 
and great change of pressure, and has the ability to ignite other 
combustible material by thermal action or by shock. 

The author draws the following conclusions. The explosion of 
dusts can be caused by thermal or electrical processes. The tem- 
perature of ignition of sugar dust in air is 410+-1°, and in oxygen 
371°. The presence of small quantities of ozone lowers the tem- 
perature of ignition by 3° in air and by 4° in oxygen. The 
temperature of ignition is dependent on the oxygen content of the 
gas and on the nature and thermal conductivity of the relatively 
inert gases which accompany the oxygen, carbon dioxide having a 
noticeably greater extinguishing action than nitrogen. The 
dependence of the temperature of ignition of sugar dust on the 
oxygen content of mixtures of the latter gas with nitrogen is repre- 
sented graphically. The curve approaches asymptotically to the 
temperature axis. At a point corresponding with the presence of 
about 9°, of oxygen, the region of ignition becomes divided into an 
inflammation and an explosion region. Ultimately, the thermal 
explosion of sugar dust is a gaseous explosion. The process occurs 
in two phases : (i) the gasification cf sugar dust such as takes place 
in the case of coal, and (ii) the oxidation of the “‘ sugar gas ”’ until 
ignition sets in. [in experiments on the temperature of ignition 
of sugar dust in air in which such ignition just does not occur, a 
rapid initial drop of 10—15° in temperature is invariably observed 
(due to gasification of the sugar) followed by a rise in temperature 
which generally exceeds the initial temperature ultimately (due to 
oxidation of the gas).] The upper limit of explosion is established 
at 13-5 kilos. of dust per cubic metre; the lower safety limit is 
calculated to be 17-5 grams per cubic metre. 

Sugar dust becomes positively charged when projected through 
the air. If it is whirled through the air, tensions of multiples of 
ten thousand volts may be developed. Discharge of the loaded 
particles in a gas may occur silently, but they have no immediate 
connexion with the luminosity which accompanies the process and is 
readily visible in the dark. This luminosity is specific for each gas, 
and is identical with that observed for it in an alternating field. 

Sugar dust may be caused to explode in an alternating field. 
The phases of the electrical explosion are: (1) the formation of 
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pone and nitrogen pentoxide, (2) the reaction of these substances 
ith the most minute sugar particles, and (3) explosion as a result 
pf this reaction in the alternating field. Sugar dust forms an aerosol 
vith air; if this suddenly approaches the isoelectric point, a flash 
curs which ignites the dust cloud. 

The conclusions elucidated for sugar dust are applicable to 
every explosive dust whether organic or inorganic. 

Magnetic phenomena have no influence on the occurrence of dust 
explosions. 

The violence of a dust explosion is attributed to the adsorption 
of oxygen by the dust. 

Triboluminescence cannot be regarded as a cause of sugar dust 
xplosions. H. W. 


Michael's Addition and Separation Rule. L. Smirn (Z. 
vhysikal. Chem., 1922, 102, 359—363).—A theoretical paper in 
which on the basis of the author’s investigations on the velocity of 


the reactions OH-CH,*CH(OH)-CH,Cl+-OH’ — OH-CH,°CH-CH,+ 
\QOZ 

(’-+H,O, and OH-CH,*CHCl-CH,-OH +-OH’ = OH-CH,°CH-CH,-+ 
\O’ 


(+H,0 (A., 1920, i, 658), an attempt is made to explain Michael’s 
addition and separation rule. This rule may be stated as follows : 
When two isomeric compounds may be formed from an unsaturated 
compound, a direct relationship exists between the relative quantities 
of the additive compounds produced and the velocities with which 
they may be reconverted into the original substance. J. F.S. 


The Equilibrium Isomerism between Bornyl Chloride, 
lisoBornyl Chloride, and Camphene Hydrochloride. Hans 
MEERWEIN and KonraD VAN EmstTER [with Jacoz JoussEN] (Ber., 
1922, 55, [B], 2500—2528; cf. A., 1920, i, 855).—In the molten 
condition and in solution, an equilibrium is established between 


bornyl chloride (1), csobornyl chloride (IZ), and camphene hydro- 
chloride (iII), in accordance with the scheme : 
CH,—CH—CH, CH,—CH—CH, CH,—-CH—CH, 
| | | 
CMe, | aga | (Me, | gm | CMe, | 
CH, | Cl-O-H CH, | HCC! CH, —|——CH 
CMe CMe Cl1CMe 
(f.) (II.) (IIT.) 


The equilibrium is dependent on the temperature and to a slight 
extent on the solvent. At the atmospheric temperature, it is 
greatly displaced in the direction of bornyl chloride. The trans- 
formation from right to left occurs exothermally; bornyl chloride 
is therefore the most stable, camphene hydrochloride the most 
labile isomeride. With increasing temperature, the equilibrium 
becomes more and more displaced in favour of ¢sobornyl chloride 
and camphene hydrochloride. The interconversion of isobornyl 
chloride and camphene hydrochloride takes place readily at the 
atmospheric temperature, whereas the transformation of bornyl 
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chloride into isobornyl chloride occurs with greater difficulty anj 
only at a more elevated temperature. 

The velocity of the conversion of camphene hydrochloride into 
tsobornyl chloride at 20° or 40° has been examined in the followin 
solvents: cresol, sulphur dioxide, nitromethane, acetonitrile, nitro. 
benzene, benzonitrile, anisole, bromobenzene, ethyl bromide, chloro. 
benzene, benzene, light petroleum, and ether. The rate of change 
is enormously influenced by the solvent. In cresol, it occurs s0 
rapidly that it is complete almost as soon as the camphene hydro. 
chloride has passed into solution; ether, at the other end of the 
scale, acts practically as a stabilising agent towards camphene 
hydrochloride. The transformation is a unimolecular change. In 
general, the values of & exhibit a decreasing tendency during the 
course of an experiment, which is due to the partial dissociation of 
camphene hydrochloride in solution into camphene and hydrogen 
chloride and the catalytic acceleration of the transformation by 
the latter; with decreasing content of camphene hydrochloride, 
the concentration of the hydrogen chloride also diminishes and the 
rate of change becomes smaller. The results indicate that the 
conversion of camphene hydrochloride into isobornyl chloride is 
due to an actual, intramolecular atomic displacement and cannot 
be explained by elimination and re-addition of hydrogen chloride. 
An intimate connexion is obvious between the dielectric constant 
of the solvent and its influence on the rate of conversion of camphene 
hydrochloride into isobornyl chloride, the latter being greatest in 
strongly ionising solvents (nitromethane and acetonitrile) and 
smallest in non-ionising solvents (benzene, ether, light petroleum). 
From this it appears that the velocity of the change depends on the 
degree of the electrolytic dissociation of camphene hydrochloride 
and that the conversion only occurs subsequently to ionisation. 
The change, therefore, consists not. in a wandering of the chlorine 


-— - ~) -H,.C—CH—CMe.>+ atom, but in 

ia CH ‘i + (He i | ey + ence: 
CH is | | 2 Cj- ment of the 

H,C |_ Me eal — | Hy ra i cation in ac- 
tig 11 | cordance with 

! CH the annexed 


scheme, whereby the more strongly ionised camphene hydro- 
chloride passes into the less strongly ionised isobornyl chloride. 
A perfect parallelism between rate of change and dielectric 
constant of the solvent is not observed, exceptions being en- 
countered in the cases of cresol, sulphur dioxide, and anisole, 
on the one hand, and of ether on the other. Precisely these solvents 
have an anomalous action towards triphenylmethy! chloride, and 
it seems probable that their effect can be explained in a uniform 
manner, and that phenol, sulphur dioxide, and (to a less extent) 
anisole form cgmplex compounds with camphene hydrochloride in 
which the mobility of the chlorine atom is increased or the ionisation 
of camphene hydrochloride occurs to a greater degree. The 
influence of complex formation on the ionisation and therefore on 
the rate of transformation of camphene hydrochloride is further 
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illustrated by the catalytic acceleration of the change by the 
halogen acids, antimony pentachloride, stannic chloride, ferric 
chloride, mercuric chloride, and antimony trichloride (all of which 
yield additive compounds with triphenylmethyl chloride), whereas 


‘|phosphorus trichloride and silicon tetrachloride, which show no 


tendency to complex formation, are inactive. In the presence of 
catalysts, the change is unimolecular, and the constancy of & is 
more satisfactory than in their absence, since the effect of the 


.J hydrogen chloride (see above) is of relatively less importance. 


The influence of the solvent on the degree of ionisation of 
camphene hydrochloride is also observed in the alcoholysis of this 
substance. The conversion of camphene hydrochloride into camph- 
ene hydrate methyl ether by methyl alcohol has been examined 
kinetically in the presence of nitromethane, acetonitrile, nitro- 
benzene, benzonitrile, anisole, bromobenzene, chlorobenzene, benz- 
ene, ethyl bromide, pyridine, and ether and it is found that the 
effect of the solvents is approximately the same as that observed 
in the conversion of camphene hydrochloride into isoborny]l chloride. 
The analogy between triphenylmethyl chloride and camphene 
hydrochloride is illustrated further by a study of the alcoholysis 
of the former by amyl alcohol in the presence of nitrobenzene, 
benzonitrile, bromobenzene, chlorobenzene, anisole, ethyl bromide, 
benzene, pyridine, and ether, and the complete parallelism thus 
established justifies the assumption of the ionisation of camphene 
hydrochloride which cannot be measured directly on account of 
the ease with which it is converted into isobornyl chloride in all 
solvents which are suitable for measurements of conductivity. 

Unfortunately, it is not possible to measure the rate of the reverse 
transformation of isobornyl chloride into camphene hydrochloride, 
but it is shown to be subject to the same catalytic influences by 
observation on the rate of decomposition of isobornyl chloride into 
camphene or camphene hydrate and hydrogen chloride under 
differing conditions, this decomposition being consequent on the 
transformation of isobornyl chloride into camphene hydrochloride. 

The mutual transformation of isobornyl and bornyl chlorides 
takes place with much greater difficulty and in non-ionising solvents 
in the absence of catalysts is extremely slow at 130°. In cresol, 
sulphur dioxide, or chlorobenzene in the presence of stannic chloride, 
the change occurs with considerable rapidity at 70°, but the con- 
ditions are unsuitable for physico-chemical examination. 


Pan & 
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The authors have previously described (loc. cit.) the isolation 
of “true” pinene hydrochloride. The compound had been 
obtained previously in 1914 by Aschan (cf. A., 1921, i, 795), whose 
work, however, was not generally accessible until recently. It has 
now been obtained in the crystalline condition (although not quite 
free from bornyl chloride) by the action of hydrogen chloride on 
a dilute solution of pinene in light petroleum at —60°. It is 
instantly decomposed by water and alcohol, and can be titrated 
in alcoholic solution in the same manner as hydrochloric acid. 
It resembles camphene hydrochloride in that its solutions can be 
greatly stabilised by the addition of ether. 
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The estimation of camphene hydrochloride, isobornyl chloride a 
and free hydrogen chloride in their solutions is effected in thd ae 
following manner. Camphene hydrochloride is determined by * ¢ 
adding an excess of N /5-absolute alcoholic sodium ethoxide to the that é 
solution together with methyl alcohol, and titrating the excess of ean 
alkoxide after the mixture has been preserved for an hour at 209" d 
with N/10-alcoholic hydrogen chloride in the presence of phenolf /Y°° m 
phthalein as indicator. isoBornyl chloride is estimated by boiling "°° t 
the mixture for an hour with N/5-alcoholic potassium hydroxide An at 
solution, with the addition of a little water. Free hydrogen chloride by ms 
in the presence of camphene hydrochloride is estimated by taking ihe on 
advantage of the observation that the dissociation of the latter ' ra 
can be delayed to such an extent by the addition of ether that Sch £ 
the free acid can be titrated with sodium ethoxide solution in the 5° 
presence of iodoeosin as indicator. Dis 

Camphene hydrochloride is prepared by treating a solution of { kad 
camphene in ether with hydrogen chloride and filtration of the as 
product with exclusion of atmospheric moisture; the material,} P°? 


when most carefully prepared in this manner, contains about 9— ~ y 
10°% of ztsobornyl chloride. A somewhat purer product (con. es 


taining 93°3°% of camphene hydrochloride) can be secured by using el 
light petroleum as solvent, in which, however, the addition of the th 
halogen acid occurs very slowly. isoBornyl chloride is obtained iislo ! 
by saturating a solution of camphene in ethyl bromide with hydrogen ath: 
chloride at 10—20°, heating the mixture uninterruptedly under a ? i} 
reflux condenser during six days at 55°, removing the solvent, an 
and crystallising the residue from amyl alcohol. It has m. p. 1991 
161-5°, and contains 99-6°% of pure isobornyl chloride; the presence le 
of camphene hydrochloride cannot be detected. H. W. prop 

The Velocity of Reaction in Mixed Solvents. III. The] conc 
Influence of Temperature on the Velocity of Saponification } keto 
of Esters. Hammton McCompre, Haro~p ArcurpaLtp Scar-] of @ 
BOROUGH, and Ricuarp HarpcastLe Serrie (T., 1922, 121,] cocti 
2308—2318). of th 


keto 
Rate of Hydrolysis of Wheat Gliadin. Husrrr Braprord | who 


VickERY (J. Biol. Chem., 1922, 53, 495—511)—Results are given quar 
of a large number of experiments in which measurements were } this 
made of the rate of hydrolysis of gliadin by acids of various con- proc 
centrations and also by alkalis. Hydrolysis both of the amide } ket¢ 
nitrogen and of the peptide linkings proceeds more rapidly the | (2) - 
greater the concentration of the acid. In the early stages, alkalis } of ¢ 
are more effective than acids. Owing to secondary decompositions, } and 
however, considerably larger quantities of ammonia are liberated } acti 
by alkalis than by acids. Hydrolysis is more rapid with barium } yelc 
hydroxide than with sodium hydroxide of equivalent concentration. | mol 

E. 8. to ( 


Influence of the Catalyst on the Thermodynamic Quantities a 
Regulating the Velocity of a Reaction. E. van Tuten (Proc. 
K. Akad. Wetensch. Amsterdam, 1922, 25, 199—209).—After a theo- | °°° 
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retical discussion of the velocity of chemical reactions in which the 
hypotheses of Trautz, Lewis, Scheffer, and Marcelin are con- 


7 sidered, it is shown that the hypotheses of Trautz and Lewis demand 


that a reaction which is strongly catalysed shall have a smaller 
temperature coefficient than the same reaction uncatalysed or 
weakly catalysed, whilst Scheffer’s hypothesis shows that a cata- 
lysed reaction can have a temperature coefficient and an energy 
increment which are greater than those of the uncatalysed reaction. 
An attempt has been made to decide between these two hypotheses 
by means of measurements of the rate of acetylation of diphenyl- 
amine at 0°, 20°, 30°, 40°, and 50° both without a catalyst and in 
the presence of p-bromobenzenesulphonic acid or p-toluenesulphonic 
acid as catalyst. The results of these experiments show that 
Scheffer’s hypothesis is in keeping with the facts. J.F.S. 


Dislocation Theory of Catalysis. J. Béxszxken (Proc. K. 
Akad. Wetensch. Amsterdam, 1922, 25, 210—215).—A theoretical 
paper in which the author discusses the mechanism of catalysis. 
He starts from the idea that ideal catalysts are those which are 
not temporarily fixed in intermediate compounds and so with- 
drawn from the reaction mass. Real catalysis is the interaction 
between the catalyst and the molecules which has nothing to do 
with the formation of a compound. This interaction is termed a 
dislocation, and may be regarded as consisting of a change in the 
paths of the electrons. The hypothesis is considered in the case 
of the photo-oxidation of alcohols in the presence of p-benzo- 
phenone and oxygen. In this case, the author has shown (A., 
1921, ii, 500) that above a certain concentration of the ketone the 
velocity is independent of this concentration, and, further, it is 
proportional to the square of the intensity of the light and to the 
concentration of the alcohol, which is explained as follows: The 
ketone absorbs part of the light and is activated by it, the quantity 
of activated ketone is I[(l—e“*“), where k& is the absorption 
coefficient, c the concentration of the ketone, and d the thickness 
of the layer. When k, c, and d are large, the quantity of activated 
ketone becomes proportional to J and independent of c. The 
whole process then is as follows: Under the influence of light a 
quantity of photo-ketone kI(i—e*“) is formed instantaneously, 
this amount approaches the value &/, so that the first stage of the 
process is represented by the equation (1) ketone+-light=photo- 
ketone, and is followed by the reaction which regulates the process. 
(2) photo-ketone-+ alcohol=(photo-ketone), alcohol; the meeting 
of the two molecules activates two hydrogen atoms of the alcohol 
and is represented by (3) (photo-ketone), alcohol —> [(photo-ketone), 
active alcohol]. This process which probably takes place with the 
velocity of light, is the real catalysis, the dislocation. The alcohol 
molecules are thereby brought into the condition to react according 
to (4) 2[(photo-ketone) active alcohol]-+-O,=2 ketone-+-2 aldehyde-+- 
2H,0, which also occurs with a great velocity. The photo-ketone 
may be replaced by palladium, and the same type of reaction will 
occur and is similarly explained. This explanation demands 
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intimate contact between the catalyst and the reacting molecules, 

ie is a that Scheffer’s relation of the reaction constant, log, k= 
E)/RT+-B represents the thermodynamic aspect of the above 

mete sa (cf. Thiel, preceding abstract). J. F.S. 


The Influencing of the Catalysis of Hydrogen Peroxide 
with Platinum by Réntgen Rays. Anton Karan (Ber, 
1922, 55, [B], 2492—2494).—Recalculation of the experimental 
results of Schwarz and Friedrich (this vol., ii, 436) show that the 
catalytic decomposition of concentrated hydrogen peroxide is a bi- 
molecular action and not unimolecular as stated by these authors. 

In an addendum to the communication, the correctness of the 
criticism is recognised by Schwarz and Friedrich. H. W. 


Catalysis. XIV. The Action of Nitric Acid on Metals 
and an Example of a Periodic Reaction. B.C. Banersi and 
N. R. Duar (Z. anorg. Chem., 1922, 122, 73—80).—The rate of 
standard solution of copper, silver, lead, nickel, brass, mint silver, and 
of copper-nickel alloy, in nitric acid, was studied in the presence 
of different salts. Ferrous salts acted as catalysts; this catalytic 
effect is ascribed to the nitrous acid which is formed by the action 
of ferrous salts on nitric acid. Ferric salts were also found to act 
as positive catalysts; this is due to the formation of ferrous salts 
by the action of the metals copper, silver, etc., on the ferric salts. 
Oxidising agents, for example, potassium permanganate, potassium 
chlorate, are negative catalysts because they prevent the formation of 
nitrous acid. The dissolution of a 50% copper-nickel alloy in nitric 
acid takes place in well-defined periods of reaction, each period 
being followed by a period of no reaction. W. T. 


Catalytic Action at Solid Surfaces. VIII. Action of 
Sodium Carbonate in Promoting the Hydrogenation of 
Phenol. E. F. Armstrone and T. P. Hiwprrcnw (Proc. Roy. 
Soc., 1922, [A], 102, 21—27; ef. this vol., ii, 41)—The results of a 
number of experiments on the hydrogenation of phenol in the 
presence of nickel powder and sodium carbonate at 180° and under 
a pressure of hydrogen of 80 lb. per sq. inch are described. The 
object of the experiments was to ascertain the part played by a 
promoter in a catalytic change. The products of the reaction are 
cyclohexanol 95%, some cyclohexanone, with practically no un- 
changed phenol. The presence of sodium carbonate has an acceler- 
ating action which is dependent on the amount of carbonate present ; 
if an excess is present the hydrogenation is retarded. The optimum 
amount of sodium carbonate bears no relationship to the amount 
of phenol present, but is closely connected with the amount of 
nickel catalyst employed, and in the present experiments is found 
to be at the point where the amount cof sodium carbonate is about 
25% of the weight of the nickel. The exact mechanism by which 
the sodium carbonate assists the hydrogenation has not been 
discovered, but it appears that the stimulation is not a true acceler- 
ation but the restoration of the nickel to its normal function by the 
suppression of a retardation, which is probably of the nature of a 
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poisoning of the catalyst by the phenol. It is found that the 
curvilinear nature of the time-absorption relationship in the 
absence of sodium carbonate becomes linear in the presence of 
this substance. This fact furnishes further evidence that the rdéle 
of the promoter in this case is a protective one with respect to 
the catalyst, rendering the latter free to exert its normal functions. 
J. F.S. 


Catalytic Action at Solid Surfaces. IX. Action of Copper 
in Promoting the Activity of Nickel Catalyst. E. F. Arm- 
stronG and T. P. Hinpitow (Proc. Roy. Soc., 1922, [A], 102, 27— 
32; cf. preceding abstract)—It is shown that a copper-nickel 
catalyst may be produced in hydrogen when suitably supported 
compounds are heated at 180°, whereas supported nickel compounds 
alone are not reduced by hydrogen below 300° and not rapidly 
below 350—400°. It is shown that for the reduction of the nickel 
at this low temperature an intimate mixture of the two compounds 
must be used, which must be more intimate than can be obtained 
by mechanical mixture. Co-precipitation is not always sufficient 
to obtain the desired degree of intimacy, for a comparison of the 
activity of the catalysts with the nature of the nickel cupricarbon- 
ates from which they are produced shows that both the nickel and 
copper must be in the same complex molecule to obtain any degree 
of catalytic activity. On the basis of the foregoing, the relatively 
low temperature of the reduction of the nickel is explained as 
follows: the reduction of copper carbonate or cupric oxide is 
strongly exothermic, and even although the exterior temperature is 
only 180°, it is evident that the temperature inside the molecule 


must momentarily, at least, be far above the outside temperature. 
J. F.S. 


Influence of s.-Trinitrobenzene on Reactions in which 
Arylamines are involved. J. J. SupBorRovGH and R. C. SHau 
(J. Indian Inst. Sci., 1922, 5, 29—35).—To determine whether, 
on account of the readiness with which polynitro-aromatic com- 
pounds form additive compounds with most of the simple aryl- 
amines, such nitro-compounds would have a catalytic influence 
on reactions involving aromatic amines, a number of such re- 
actions which are readily catalysed by iodine were carried out in 
presence of s.-trinitrobenzene. The reactions studied were the 
methylation of aniline, formation of phenyl-«-naphthylamine from 
aniline and «-naphthylamine, condensation of aniline with benzo- 
phenone, the formation of thiodiphenylamine from diphenylamine 
and sulphur, and the acetylation of aniline. In no case had the 
8.-trinitrobenzene any catalytic influence, whilst iodine was a 


powerful catalyst for all except the last of these reactions. 
E. H. R. 


Atoms and Electrons. Rosert N. Pease (Nature, 1922, 
110, 379—380).—Im view of the facts (1) that the distances 
between the atomic centres in crystals of cerium and thorium are 
practically the same,. the number of electrons being 58 and 90, 
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respectively, and (2) that in the atom of uranium (atomic volume 
12°8) there are concentrated 32 more electrons than in the atom 
of neodymium (atomic volume 20-7), it is significant that elements 
of higher atomic number than uranium are not known to exist, 
and that most of those of immediately lower atomic number are 
unstable. In the case of elements of high atomic number, the 
electron-density must therefore be greater than in other cases, 
and be accompanied by a greater attractive force on the nucleus, 
It is suggested that periodical exertion by numbers of electrons of 
attractive forces on the positive nucleus in the same direction may 
result in the extraction of a positively charged constituent of the 
latter and its expulsion as an «-particle. The rate of decay would 
depend primarily on the stability of the nucleus, and the suggested 
mechanism would constitute the trigger action. A. A. E. 


Periodic Structure of Atoms and Elements. H. NEwman 
ALLEN (Nature, 1922, 110, 415).—In one of the models postulated 
by Crehore (A., 1921, ii, 632; this vol., ii, 438, 494), one of the 
particles marked 4 is also marked with a dot, evidently indicating 
that it has a charge +e only. By calling these particles y, it has 
been found possible to construct hypothetical models for a con- 
siderable number of atoms of the form indicated by the following 
examples representing nitrogen (I), fluorine (II or IIT), and uranium 
(IV), respectively : 


as H--H H- -H 7 1-H 
a= a ~y-H-—-H-_... ~y-H- "1 + Y-p 5,7 1y-H- 

| | we, H.- ay: > al a— a =15« , —~Ty- 15a Fi y-H- a 
: Scam 2 

(I.) (II.) (III.) (IV.) 


The strokes represent electrons; in II, the «’s join to form a ring, 
in ITI, two y’s join to the « to form a ring, and in IV, a ring structure 
is also obtained. A. A. E. 


The Rare Earths in the Periodic System. Carn Renz 
(Z. anorg. Chem., 1922, 122, 135—145).—The author reviews the 
literature on the subject and discusses the difficulties. He suggests 
as a solution a modification of sour helical representation of 
the periodic law. 


Determination of the Molecular Weight of Substances in 
Alcoholic Solution from the Elevation of the Flash Point. 
RosBert Wrieut (T., 1922, 121, 2247—2250). 


Polar and Non-polar Valency in Organic Compounds. 
W. E. Garner (Nature, 1922, 110, 543—544)—Two explanations 
may be given of the positive ‘and negative relationships of groups 
in organic compounds: (a) tk »re may be a partial transference of 
an electron between the group and the residue of the molecule, 
or (6) there may be a varying concentration of polar molecules in 
the typically non-polar substance. In the consideration of the 
second possibility, an equilibrium may be imagined to exist between 
the polar and non-polar substances which will be affected by the 


PheanoOn 
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temperature, nature of the solvent, etc. Thus, in those substances 
where the stability of the non-polar arrangement is very great, the 


occurrence of both forms, AX and Ax, will be possible, and in the 


presence of a suitable solvent these may give rise to the respective 
ions. A. A. E. 


Melting Point Tubes as Reaction Vessels. Avuaust Fucus 
(Monatsh., 1922, 43, 129—137).—Details are given for carrying out 
the commoner manipulations, using very small quantities of material 
(2—5 mg.). That satisfactory preparations and purifications can 
be effected by the methods indicated is proved by a record of 
examples actually worked out. CG: By 2 


Perforation Apparatus for the Extraction of Liquids by 
Liquids. Non-miscible Liquids. FayoLiEe and Cu. LORMAND 
(Chim. et Ind., 1922, 8, 273—274)—Two types of apparatus are 
described for the extraction of a liquid by another liquid with 
which it does not mix. One type is for use where the solvent is 
heavier than the liquid to be extracted, and the other where the 
solvent is the lighter of the two liquids. In either case the extraction 
is continuous. W.G 


A Shaking Machine for Large Quantities of Fluid. Harr- 
wig FRANZEN (Z. physiol. Chem., 1922, 122, 86—87).—An apparatus 
is described suitable for stirring large amounts of lead precipi- 
tates in aqueous suspension, while treating them with carbon 
dioxide or hydrogen sulphide. W. O. K. 


Inorganic Chemistry. 


Vapour Pressure of Hydrogen. Determinations in the 
Region of Liquid Hydrogen. H. KamErLtIncGH ONNES and 
J. Patactos Martinez (Anal. Fis. Quim., 1922, 20, 233—242).— 
The vapour pressures of liquid hydrogen at temperatures near its 
normal boiling point were measured using a helium thermometer. 
By interpolation, the boiling point of hydrogen at a pressure of 
759°549 mm. of mercury is given as 20°35° K (Kelvin international 
scale). G. W. R. 


Spontaneous Incandescence of Substances in Atomic 
Hydrogen Gas. R. W. Woop (Proc. Roy. Soc., 1922, [A], 102, 
1—9).—A number of experiments with very long hydrogen dis- 
charge tubes are described from which it is shown that some metals, 
oxides, and other substances are raised to incandescence when 
introduced into a stream of atomic hydrogen, the surface of the 
substance acting as a catalyst in bringing about the recombination 
of the atoms. Atomic hydrogen, practically free from molecular 
hydrogen, may be drawn by a pump from the central portion of a 


long discharge tube excited by a current of high potential. Fire 
28—2 
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polished glass surfaces, such as the walls of a glass tube, have a 
comparatively feeble catalysing power whilst fractured surfaces 
cause the recombination of the atoms, and are strongly heated. 
The action of water vapour or oxygen in enhancing the Balmer 
spectrum, and suppressing the secondary spectrum of hydrogen, is 
probably due to its action on the walls of the tube, which, when 
dry, catalyse the atomic hydrogen as fast as it is formed by the 
current. The peculiar spectroscopic phenomena observed with long 
hydrogen tubes, described in an earlier paper (A., 1920, ii, 569) are 
explained. Methods are suggested for determining the physical 
and optical properties of atomic hydrogen gas. J. FS. 


Evidence of the Existence of Isotopes of Chlorine. Mara- 
KICHI Isuino (Mem. Coll. Sci. Kyotd, 1921, 4, 311—315).—Em- 
ploying the method of positive-ray analysis, using the crossed- 
deflexion method devised by Thomson, the author has obtained 
evidence of the existence of chlorine isotopes of respective atomic 
weights 34 and 36, and of positively charged chlorine et » 


The Decomposition of Chlorine into Atoms. Max Travrz 
and WaLTER StAckeL (Z. anorg. Chem., 1922, 122, 81—131).—The 
apparatus employed and methods of working are described in detail. 
The amount of chlorine decomposed was 1°50% at 1200°, 2°10% 
at 1240°, and 3°05% at 1280°. The limit of the absorption band 
for chlorine was found to be 390—420yp. This corresponds with 
67,500—73,000 cal. as the heat of decomposition according to 
Trautz’s “approximate” equation gj=Ahv (A., 1918, ii, 151). 
The heat of decomposition of chlorine calculated from the tem- 
perature coefficient was found to be 71,000-+-3,000 cal. The same 
result was obtained by the use of the quantum theoretical con- 
stants and also by the use of Victor Meyer’s vapour density measure- 
ments. With the exception of hydrogen, the heat of decomposition 
of the diatomic elements found experimentally agrees with the 
value obtained from the equation dy=(5°78 x 105/ .//) cal., where 
M is the molecular weight. W. T. 


Vapour Pressure of Solid Chlorine and Bromine. F. A. 
HENGLELN, G. von RosENBERG, and A. Mucuiinski (Z. Physik, 
1922, 11, 1—11).—The vapour pressure of solid and liquid chlorine 
and solid bromine has been determined over a wide range of tem- 
perature. The following values are recorded for chlorine, 119°2° 
00013; 126:0°, 0:0063; 133°0°, 0°028; 146°6°, 0:30; 161°1°, 
2°75; 177°6°, 17°40; 194-5°, 64:40, and for bromine 177°6°, 0:0020; 
210°0°, 0°26; 228°8°, 1:12; 227:0°, 1°71; and 241°1°, 6°44; the 
temperatures are expressed in absolute degrees and the pressures 
in millimetres of mercury. Vapour pressure formule have been 
deduced for both cases and have the form : log p=—1160/7'-+-7773 
for liquid chlorine; log y=—1530/7'+-9950 for solid chlorine; 
these formula are representative over the temperature ranges 
—95° to —78° and —154° to —112°, respectively, log p= 
—12150/7"%*8+-75030 for solid bromine over the range —32° to 
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—96°. From the above data a number of constants have been 
calculated which include the following : Chlorine, m. p. 170°0° Abs. : 
vapour pressure at the melting point 8°9 mm., molecular heat of 
vaporisation at the melting point 5300 cal., heat of sublimation of 
solid chlorine at the melting point 6960 cal., molecular heat of fusion 
1660 cal.; bromine: vapour pressure at the melting point 44°12 mm., 
molecular heat of sublimation at the melting point 9740 cal., 
specific heat of sublimation 60°91 cal., specific heat of vaporisation 
at the melting point 48°4 cal., molecular heat of fusion 12°5 cal. 
From the dissociation equilibrium of the chlorine molecule and the 
chemical constant as determined by Stern and Tetrode the vapour 
pressure of diatomic chlorine has been calculated and the chemical 
constant for diatomic chlorine in its normal condition has also been 
obtained. J.F.S. 


Physical Constants of Ozone. E. H. RigsEnrEeLD and 
G. M. Scuwas (Z. Physik, 1922, 11, 12—21; cf. this vol., ii, 637).— 
An account of the determination of a number of physical constants 
of pure ozone which was prepared as previously described by the 
authors (loc. cit.). The following values are put on record: m. p. 
—249-7°, b. p. —112-4°; critical temperature, —5°; specific 
gravity at —183°, 1-71+0-1; change of density with temperature, 
1/d=a+bT'+cT?, where a=0-51193, 65=0-0004559, c=0-000003929 ; 
density at the boiling point, 1-46; coefficient of expansion, 0-0025 ; 
critical density, 0-537; critical pressure, 64-8 atmospheres. The 
authors show that neither in the gaseous nor in the liquid state is 
there any other molecular species present than that represented 
by the formula O.. J. F. 8. 


Solubility of Sulphur Dioxide in Suspensions of Calcium 
and Magnesium Hydroxides. Wm. T'Hompson SmiTH and 
ReGiInaLD B. Parxuurst (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 1918— 
1927).—The solubility of sulphur dioxide has been determined in 
water, milk of lime, and milk of magnesia, at partial pressures of 
sulphur dioxide up to 760 mm., and temperatures from 5° to 60°. 
All proportions of calcium and magnesium hydroxides were used in 
suspensions of a total alkalinity of one equivalent per litre. It is 
shown that the concentration of sulphur dioxide as sulphurous 
acid is proportional to its partial pressure. With solutions of the 
same alkali concentration, the percentage salting-out effect increases 
with, but more than in proportion to, the temperature. With 
solutions of constant temperature, the percentage salting-out effect 
increases with the alkali concentration, but is less than propor- 
tional to it. Varying proportions of calcium and magnesium 
hydroxide have no effect on the equilibrium concentration of sulphur 
dioxide as sulphurous acid. J. F.S. 


The Physico-chemical Study of the Lead Chamber Process. 
Max Forrer (Bull. Soc. chim. Belg., 1922, 34, 254—293)—A 
detailed description of a form of apparatus in which sulphur di- 
oxide, nitrogen peroxide, water, oxygen, and nitrogen may be 
brought into contact with each other under definite conditions 
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of pressure, temperature, and, in the case of liquids, surface of 
‘reaction. The. proportions ‘of these substances could be varied 
at will. It is shown that, in such a system, the formation of sulph- 
uric acid only occurs in presence of a liquid phase, so that the 
system must be heterogeneous; the formation of the acid takes 
place in a shorter time and the yield is increased if a liquid, either 
sulphuric acid or water, is present at the outset. Further, the 
rate at which water vapour is supplied during the course of the 
reaction exerts a considerable effect both on the velocity of reaction 
and on the concentration of the product. Under certain conditions, 
the acid formed may disappear, which appears to indicate that the 
reactions assumed to take place in the chambers are at least partly 
reversible. For low concentrations of the gases, there is an 
optimum rate of intake for water vapour: this gives-the best 
yield and, at the same time, the most concentrated acid. As the 
gas concentration increases, the optimum point shifts in .the 
direction of diminution of water supply; a curve is given showing 
the speed of reaction plotted against concentration of gas. The 
relation between these two factors is much less complex when the 
composition of the liquid phase is constant. The author infers 
from his experimental results the existence of an intermediate 
substance of which water is a constituent ; it is, however, decomposed 
in presence of an excess of water. He points out that, of the series 
of reactions which occur, the slowest is the “limiting reaction” 
in that it conditions the rate of formation of the product and shows 
that, in practice, the reaction velocity is strongly influenced by 
the rate of supply of nitrogen peroxide and water, but is practically 
unaffécted by the supply of sulphur dioxide. 

An attempt is made to calculate the order of the reaction, and, 
for this purpose, the heterogeneity of the system and the non- 
equivalence of the reactants are neglected. The values obtained 
vary from 1-26 to 3-67. However, when the concentration of 
the liquid phase does not vary, the values are in the neighbourhood 
of 2. In the case of temperature variations which have a similar 
effect to that of variations in water supply, it was not found possible 
to obtain a coefficient in agreement with the experimental data. 

H. J. E. 


Density of Atmospheric Nitrogen. A Small Anomaly in 
the Air of Madrid. M. PayA and E. Motrss (Anal. Fis. Quim., 
1922, 20, 247—254)—The normal density of nitrogen obtained 
from the air of Madrid is given as 1-25681. The density of air in 
Madrid corresponds with a slightly higher proportion of oxygen 
than the normal for other places. The anomaly is attributed to 
the presence of higher proportion than normal of ozone and gases 
of the argon group. G. W. R. 


The Reactions between Gaseous Oxides of Nitrogen and 
Alkaline Solutions. A. SANFOURCHE: (Compt. rend., 1922, 175, 
469—472).—The action of oxides of nitrogen on solutions of alkali 
hydroxide in which the calculated proportions of nitrate and 
nitrite are formed only occurs if the alkali is in excess at all points 
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in the solution. Otherwise, reaction with the water takes place 
with formation of nitric acid and nitric oxide, the latter being 
further oxidised if oxygen is present. Moreover, if all the oxides 
of nitrogen are not absorbed in their first passage through the 
solution, this reaction with water continues in the gaseous phase 
with water vapour. This is shown by the formation of a nitric 
acid mist and by its subsequent deposition as acid dew on the 
upper portion of the walls of the vessel in spite of the presence of 
excess of alkaline solution. It is pointed out that estimation of 
nitrous vapours by the method of absorption in alkali hydroxide 
is liable to lead to considerable error and for this reason it is pre- 
ferable to use sulphuric acid as the absorbent. H. J. E. 


The Solubility of Arsenic Trichloride in Concentrated 
Hydrochloric Acid at 100°. W. D. Treapwe tt [with Cu. 
MussLER] (Helv. Chim. Acta, 1922, 5, 818—821).—The solubility 
of arsenic trichloride in concentrated hydrochloric acid at 100° 
was determined by an indirect method which consisted in measuring 
the rate of volatilisation of the trichloride from the solution in 
a current of hydrogen chloride at 100°. From Henry’s law, it 
follows that log (%—x)/%=—kV/V>, where x is the quantity of 
trichloride volatilised by the volume V of gas in a given time, 
% is the quantity of trichloride originally present, Vg the volume 
of the solution, and & the solubility coefficient. Experiments 
showed that the value of & remained constant for a considerable 
period of time, its mean value being 0-0233. From this it can be 
calculated that to volatilise 99°/ of the arsenic trichloride present 
in 100 c.c. of solution at 100° requires 19-8 litres of hydrogen 
chloride. From the known vapour pressure of arsenic trichloride, 
a litre of the vapour contains 2-34 grams. Hence the solubility 


in concentrated hydrochloric acid at 100° is 2-34/k=100-3 grams 
per litre. EK. H. R. 


Boric Acid Phosphors. Rupoir TomascuEeK (Ann. Physik, 
1922, [iv], 67, 612—648; cf. Tiede and Wulff, this vol., ii, 245). 
—A number of boric acid phosphors have been prepared by the 
addition of phthalic anhydride, terephthalic acid, the sodium salt 
of fluorescein (uranin), naphthalic anhydride, and phenanthrene. 
The phosphorescence of these organic phosphors is in many ways 
simpler than that of the metal phosphors. In general, the bands 
of the former are all excited by the same wave-lengths of light, 
and owe their origin to the same phosphorescence centre. Thus the 
three mercury lines, 365-4, 313, and 253-6 yp, all appear to excite 
the four components of the band of the phenanthrene-phosphor. 
On the other hand, the different bands of the metal phosphors 
are excited independently. The relative intensities of the com- 
ponents of the bands of the boric acid substances may change 
with temperature; the uranin-phosphor emits a yellow light at 
—170°, but, when heated on metal foil, this radiation rapidly changes 
into a bluish-green phosphorescence. In opposition to the heavy 
metal phosphors, the duration and intensity of the emitted light 
are influenced only slightly by changes in temperature, being, in many 
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cases, the same at the temperature of liquid air as at the ordinary 
temperature. Neither can the phosphorescence be extinguished 
by exposure to red light. Phenanthrene-phosphor is especially 
sensitive to light, and it is shown that the decolorisation which 
occurs is not in any way the cause of the phosphorescence, as 
suggested by Perrin. The wave-lengths of the absorption bands 
of the transparent phosphor frequently coincide with those of the 
exciting radiation, and in the case of phenanthrene, correspondence 
is found to occur between the fluorescence bands and the absorption 
bands in the ultra-violet. The duration of the phosphorescence 
for organic boric acid phosphors is about one minute, and this 
comparatively short period points to the presence of very small 
centres; this is supported by the difficulty of fully exciting these 
centres. When the terephthalic acid phosphor is fully excited by 
an intense beam of light, the larger portion of the total phosphores- 
cence takes place within the first second, so that the centres are 
mainly of very short duration. The centres do not all possess 
the same duration. The 1/Z curves indicate that a bimolecular 
chemical reaction is not the cause of the phosphorescence, which 
can be explained satisfactorily on the assumption of a photo- 
electric process. Three kinds of emission take place, phosphores- 
cence, fluorescence, and an emission in the ultra-violet. The con- 
clusion is drawn that the fields of force are almost exclusively 
in the interior of the organic molecules. W. E. G. 


Borates. The System (NH,),O-B,0O,-H,O. Temperature- 
Concentration Diagram. U. Sporet and L. Ferri (Mem. 
Accad, Lincei, 1922, [v], 13, 570—591).—The results previously 
obtained (A., 1913, ii, 213, 318; 1915, ii, 686; this vol., ii, 568) 
are collected. pe EF A 


The Modifications of Silicon. II. Silicon from Copper 
Silicide. WitHetm Mancuot and Hersert Funk (Z. anorg. 
Chem., 1922, 122, 22—26).—Specimens of silicon obtained from 
a copper silicide regulus have been studied; the results were similar 
to those obtained by the authors when employing aluminium and 
silver reguli (this vol., ii, 286). Conditions which favour the form- 
ation of crystals produce silicon which reacted but slowly with 
hydrofluoric acid. Crystalline silicon very soluble in this acid 
could not be obtained. W. T. 


Alkali Iodides. L. W. Winxuer (Pharm. Zentr.-h., 1922, 63, 
386—387).—Analyses of samples of commercial potassium iodide 
and sodium iodide showed that these substances have a high degree 
of purity. The respective quantities of iodide found corresponded 
with 98-6 to 99-6% of potassium iodide and with 97-0 to 99-9% 
of sodium iodide. 7. o> 


Composition of the Liquid Phases in a Univariant System, 
Liquid-Liquid-Vapour, for Mixtures of Sodium and Am- 
monia. CHARLES A. Kraus and WALTER W. LucassE (J. Amer. 
Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 1949—1953).—In an earlier paper (A., 1907, 
ii, 935), it has been shown that at low temperatures concentrated 
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solutions of sodium in liquid ammonia separate into two liquid 
phases which have an upper critical end-point at about —45°. 
The concentrations of these liquid phases have now been deter- 
mined by electrical conductivity measurements and it has been 
found that the upper critical end-point lies at —41-6° and at a 
composition of 4:15 atom % of sodium. The phase relations in 
the system sodium—ammonia are briefly discussed. J. F.S. 


Nature of the Complexes formed between Sodium and 
Tellurium in Liquid Ammonia. CuHaries A. Kravs and 
C(. Y. Cutu (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 1999—2008).—The 
reaction between sodium and tellurium in liquid ammonia has 
been investigated and the composition of the resulting solutions 
has been determined under various conditions. The initial com- 
pound formed is normal sodium telluride of the formula Na,Te. 
In equilibrium with the normal telluride, the complex in solution 
has a composition corresponding with the formula Na,Te,. In 
equilibrium with free tellurium the solution has a composition 
which varies as a function of the concentration. The maximum 
amount of tellurium present corresponds approximately with the 
formula Na,Te,. J. F.S. 


Crystal Structure of Silver Molybdate. Ratpu W. G. 
Wyckorr (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 1994—1998).—Making 
use of the data obtained from the reflection spectra and Laue photo- 
graphs of silver molybdate, the crystal structure of this substance 
has been shown to be the same as that of the spinels and magnetite. 
The length of the side of the unit cube, which contains eight mole- 
cules, is 9-26 A.U., and the parameter defining the position of 
the oxygen atoms is very close to 3/8. The distance between 
molybdenum and adjacent oxygen atoms is 2-00 A., between 
silver and the nearest oxygen atom 2-31 A., and between the nearest 
molybdenum atom and silver 4-02 A. J. F. S. 


The Dissociation of the Chlorides of Bivalent Metals in 
Aqueous Solution. A. GiinrHER-ScHuULZE (Z. Llektrochem., 
1922, 28, 387—389).—In a previous paper it was shown from a 
study of the basic exchange between copper salts in solution and 
permutite that the copper salt solution, even at high dilutions, 
contains complex kations (this vol., ii, 504). The investigation 
has now been extended to salts of barium, strontium, calcium, 
cadmium, manganese, cobalt, and nickel, using the chlorides of 
the metals and ammonium permutite. If a represents the number 
of equivalents of metal passing into the permutite in exchange for 
ammonia, and c the number of equivalents of chlorine likewise 
disappearing from the solution, then if the metallic chloride is 
present in solution only in the form of M* and Cl’ ions, c=0 and 
a/c=co. If, however, the ions are MCI’ and Cl’, the MCI’ ion 
passing into the permutite, a/c=2. If still more complex ions 
are formed, such as M,Cl,", a/c <2. Applying this reasoning to 
the experimental results, it is found that at the highest concen- 


trations of all the above salts, some MCI’ ions are present and, 
28* 
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in the cases of magnesium, nickel, and copper, still more complex 
ions. The first stage of dissociation into MeCl’ and Cl’ prepon. 
derates in the case of those metals having the smallest ionic radius, 
At a dilution of 1-0N, a considerable proportion of MeCl” ions js 
found only in the case of those metals having the smallest ion 
radius, namely, nickel and copper. KE. H. R. 


Transference of the Acid Radicle in the Solid Phase. I. 
Carbonates of the Alkaline Earths and Magnesium. J. 
Arvin HEpvatt and J. HEUBERGER (Z. anorg. Chem., 1922, 122, 
181—187).—It was found that if the oxides of the elements con. 
sidered are arranged in order of increasing basicity MgO, Ca0, 
SrO, BaO, then the oxide of the more basic will on heating with 
the carbonate of the less basic element be changed into the car. 
bonate without the evolution of gas and at a temperature well 
below the temperature of dissociation of the carbonate taken. The 
temperature of the reaction decreases and the heat effect increases 
with increasing difference of basicity, for example, MgCO,-+-BaO= 
BaCO,;+Mg0+19 cal. (¢=230°); SrCO,+BaO=—BaCO,+S8r0+ 
6-14 cal. (¢=280°). W.T. 


The Crystal Structure of Glucinum and Glucinum Oxide. 
L. W. McKrenan (Proc. Nat. Acad. Sci., 1922, 8, 270—274).—The 
glucinum was obtained by electrolysis of sodium glucinum fluoride, 
2GI1F,,,NaF, and contained a few per cent. of glucinum oxide. The 
diffracting centres in the metal and its oxide lie at the points of 
two symmetrically interpenetrating hexagonal space lattices. For 
glucinum oxide, the axial ratio, c/a=1-63, and a=2-696 x 10° cm.; 
for glucinum, c/a=1-58 and a=2-283x10°§ cm. These values 
give computed densities within 1% of the best previous values. 
Glucinum more clgsely resembles magnesium, zinc, and cadmium, 
rather than calcium, strontium, and barium; the oxide is an 
analogue of zinc oxide, and the structure suggested by W. L. Bragg 
(A., 1920, ii, 433) for the latter substance is also possible for glucinum 
oxide. W. E. G. 


Physical Chemistry of the Oxides of Lead. VI. The 
Anodic Behaviour of Lead and Lead Dioxide. Samvurt Gtas- 
STONE (T., 1922, 121, 2091—2098). 


The Isomerism of Metallic Oxides. I. Lead Monoxide. 
Matcotm PrercivaL ApPpLEBEY and Ropert Dovetas Rerp (T., 
1922, 121, 2129—2136). 


The Hindrance of Precipitations with Hydrogen Sulphide 
by Neutral Chlorides. L. DEpE and P. Bonin (Ber., 1922, 55, 
[B], 2327—2331).—The action of hydrogen sulphide on a 1/1000- 
molar solution of lead chloride in water at 20° in the presence of 
hydrochloric acid and of neutral chlorides has been investigated. 
Precipitation of lead sulphide is completely inhibited by hydro- 
chloric acid alone if present in a concentration of 1-4N. In the 
presence of increasing quantities of calcium, ammonium, or potass- 
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ium chlorides, decreasing concentrations of hydrochloric acid are 
sufficient to prevent precipitation entirely. In the presence of 
considerably smaller concentrations of hydrochloric acid, the 
precipitation of lead sulphide is incomplete. At higher temper- 
atures, the effect of hydrochloric acid in the presence of neutral 
chlorides is still more marked. Similar results are obtained with 
cadmium salts, and apparently also with tin salts. The pre- 
cipitation of lead sulphide is also hampered, although to a less 
degree, by the presence of perchloric acid. In this case, however, 
the addition of sodium perchlorate favours precipitation pre- 
sumably by depressing the dissociation of the acid. 

The precipitation of lead chromate in acetic acid solution is not 
quantitative in the presence of much chloride; in ammoniacal 
solution this is not the case. H. W. 


The Constitution of Basic Lead Salts. R. WrrnLtanp and 
RupotF Strow (Ber., 1922, 55, [B], 2706—2718).—It has been 
assumed by Werner (A., 1908, ii, 42) that certain basic salts are 
to be regarded as aquo-salts in which the water molecules are re- 
placed by metallic hydroxide, that is, as compounds containing a 
polynuclear kation; thus, atacamite, CuCl,,3Cu(OH),, has been 


formulated | Cu(< OH> CY), [Ch The presence of such ions in 


several forms has been established by preparative substitution 
in the case of lead salts. Thus, in the basic perchlorates, 
[Pb,(OH),](ClO,).,1-°5H,O (I) and [Pb,(OH),|(ClO,), (II), the per- 
chlorate residues could be replaced by other acid radicles. The 
stability of the metal-ol kations is not to be compared with that 
of the typical metal ammines in aqueous solution, since the above 
basic perchlorates are to some extent decomposed into new basic 
salts when their solutions are diluted, so that, at any rate, a partial 
change has occurred in the complex. This instability is also shown 
by the fact that potassium ferricyanide and potassium cobalti- 
cyanide give salts with differently constituted lead kations from 
those obtained with alkali chlorides. The presence of such lead-ol 
complexes in basic lead acetates has also been established by the 
substitution method in the case of the basic lead acetate; one such 
ion is identical with that contained in the perchlorate (I). 
Polynuclear lead kations are also present in the neutral lead 
acetate—perchlorates and lead acetate—nitrates (Weinland and Stroh, 
this vol., i, 981). They are distinguished from those contained 
in the basic salts only by containing acetato- instead of ol-bridges, 
thus: [Pb,(OH),](C10,).,1-5H,O and [Pb,(CH,CO,),](ClO,).,H,O. 
Application of these considerations to lead acetate itself causes the 
authors to regard it as the acetate of a polynuclear lead acetato- 
kation. In aqueous solution, undoubtedly more than one such 
kation is present, since the action of perchloric acid on lead acetate 
in neutral and acetic acid solution yields the perchlorates of four 
different lead acetato-kations. It has not yet been found possible 
to decide which kation is present in solid lead acetate, Pb(OAc).,3H,O. 
Basic lead perchlorate (I) is readily prepared from ® solution of 
28 *—2 
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lead monoxide in the calculated quantity of perchloric acid; its 
electrical conductivity indicates that three ions are present in its 
solutions. It is converted by double decomposition into basic 
lead chloride, [Pb,(OH),|Cl,, a colourless powder which does not 
appear under the microscope to be crystalline; basic lead nitrate, 
[Pb,(OH).](NO53)., basic lead dithionate, [Pb,(OH),|S,0,, lustrous 
leaflets and needles, and basic lead nitroprusside, 


[Pb,(OH),]| Fe(Gyy, |+H20. 


pale brownish-red cubes. With potassium ferricyanide and potass- 

ium cobalticyanide, it gives the analogously constituted compounds, 

Pb,(OH),[Fe(CN),](ClO,)5, a brown powder, and 
Pb,(OH)[Co(CN)g¢](C10,);, 

a colourless, heavy powder. 

Basic lead perchlorate (11), tetrahedra and octahedra, is prepared 
by cooling a hot solution of perchloric acid which has been saturated 
with lead monoxide. It is converted by double decomposition into 
basic lead chloride, [Pb,(OH),|Cl,, a yellowish-white powder ; basic 
lead iodide, a yellow powder; basic lead nitrate, [Pb,(OH),](NO,)., 
a heavy, white powder, and basic lead dithionate, [Pbg(OH),]S,0,, 
a colourless, crystalline precipitate. The following salts, also pre- 
pared by double decomposition, do not contain the original kation : 
basic lead chromate, [Pb,(OH),],CrO,, a fine, red powder; basic lead 
ferricyanide-perchlorate, Pb,(OQH),[Fe(CN)¢](ClO,)., a pale brown 
powder which explodes violently when heated : basic lead ferri- 
cyanide, Pb,(OH),[Fe(CN),],3-5H,O, a yellow powder; basic lead 
cobalticyanide-perchlorate, Pb;(OH),[Co(CN).¢](C1O,).,1-5H,O, a heavy, 
white powder; basic lead nitroprusside-perchlorate, 

Pb,(OH),{ Fe(CN);NO]C1O,,H,0O, 
pale, brownish-red, crystalline aggregates. 

Basic lead acetate is shown to contain the same kation as 
the perchlorate (I) by the fact that it gives by double decom- 
position the same basic chloride and dithionate. Concentrated 
solutions of the salt and potassium ferricyanide give the salt, 
Pb,(OH).[Fe(CN),](CH,°CO,).,H,0, brownish-red crystals, where- 
as dilute solutions yield a dark yellow, amorphous precipitate 
which fairly rapidly passes into the compound, Pb,(OH),[Fe(CN)g], 
garnet-red prisms (the corresponding cobalt compound, 

; Pb,(OH),[Co(CN).], 

is prepared similarly). Treatment of the ferricyanide last men- 
tioned with dilute acetic acid leads to the formation of the salt 
Pb,(OAc),[Fe(CN),],2H,O, brownish-red needles. Solutions of lead 
acetate and sodium perchlorate give, under different conditions, 
the salis, Pb(OAc),,NaClO,, rectangular prisms capped by pyramids 
at either end; Pb,(OAc),,NaClO,,3H,O, colourless needles, and 
Pb,(OH),(C10,),,NaClO,,3H,0, large, many-sided plates, H.W. 


The Complex Cuprammoniates Cu(CN),,CuCN,2NH; ; 
Cu(CN),,4CuCN,4NH, ; Cu(CNS),,Cu(CN),,5CuCu,6NH,, and 
the Analytical Methods for their Identification. F. Hair 
and K. HrrscuKxo (Z. anorg. Chem., 1922, 122, 188—194).—The 
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above three new complex cuprammoniates have been prepared, 
and details are given of their analysis. Ws ee 


Critical Constants of Mercury. SopHus Wexer (K. Danske 
Vid. Medd., 1920, 3, No. 4, 1—12; from Chem. Zentr., 1922, iii, 
27).—From theoretical considerations, the author derives the 
following critical constants for mercury: é; 1450°; d, 5-0; pe 1042 
atmospheres. The same value for p, is given by extrapolation at 
1450° with Knudsen’s vapour pressure formula. The correlation 
of the Trouton constants with the critical data established by 
Cederberg is valid for the above values. The reduced vapour 
pressure curve for mercury approximately coincides with the 
curve for hydrogen. G. W. R. 


Oxychlorides of Mercury. Equilibrium in the System 
Mercuric Chloride, Yellow Mercuric Oxide, and Water at 35°. 
SaicgeRU Tova (J. Chem. Sor. Japan, 1922, 43, 312—320; Mem. 
Coll. Sci. Kyots Imp. Univ., 1921, 4, 305—310).—The equilibrium 
in the system mercuric chloride, yellow mercuric oxide, and water 
at 35° has been studied. The solubility of mercuric chloride, 
9-39 grams in 100 grams of water, and that of yellow mercuric 
oxide is 0-0014 gram in 100 grams of water. In the system investi- 
gated, two oxychlorides of mercury were found to exist : HgCl,,2HgO, 
purplish-scarlet needles, and HgCl,,4HgO, a _ brownish-yellow, 
amorphous substance. It is probable that the latter forms a solid 
solution with mercuric oxide. K. K. 


The Rare-earth Magnesium Sulphide Phosphors. Ericu 
TrEDE and ARTHUR SCHLEEDE (Ann. Physik, 1922, [iv], 67, 573— 
580).—Phosphors containing cerium, lanthanum, didymium, praseo- 
dymium, neodymium, samarium, yttrium, gadolinium, erbium, 
ytterbium, scandium, thorium, and zirconium were prepared by the 
methods previously described (Tiede and Richter, this vol., ii, 
215). They were all yellow in colour and, like the phosphors of 
the heavy metals, this colour was destroyed by pressure. The 
temperature relationships, and the spectrum of the phosphorescent 
light of the magnesium samarium phosphor were very similar to 
those of the calcium samarium phosphor of Hauer and Kowalski 
(A., 1914, ii, 320). Cerium, didymium, praseodymium, samarium, 
gadolinium, and scandium gave the best phosphors in the ordinary 
sense of the word, although the other metals gave strong phos- 
phorescence in the cathode ray tube. The colour of the phos- 
phorescence ranged from orange-yellow to pale green, and the 
duration of the emitted light was approximately twenty minutes. 
The spectra differed considerably from those of the phosphors of 
the heavy metals, being composed of intense sharp lines and bands. 
The exciting light, in all cases, lay in the ultra-violet. W. E.G. 


The Separation of the Rare Earths by Basic Precipitation. 
IV. WitHeLtm PRanDTL ond JOHANNA RAUCHENBERGER (Z, 
anorg. Chem., 1922, 122, 311—314).—The influence of cadmium 
nitrate on the equilibrium between the nitrates of the rare earths 
and ammonia in ammonium nitrate solutions of various concen- 
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trations has been investigated. The conditions were the same as 
in previous experiments (cf. this vol., ii, 298). The presence of 
cadmium nitrate increased considerably the amount of rare earth 
kept in solution, especially lanthanum, this increase being much 
more marked than in the case of zinc nitrate. W. T. 


Rare Earths. III. Atomic Weight of Lanthanum. BB. §. 
Hopkins and F. H. Driaags (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 1927— 
1929).—The atomic weight of lanthanum has been determined by 
a comparison of lanthanum chloride with silver. The material 
used was the less soluble portion of the magnesium rare-earth 
nitrates from which the whole of the cerium had been removed 
by James and Pratt’s method (A., 1911, ii, 935). The sparingly 
soluble fractions containing lanthanum and praseodymium were 
fractionated further as double ammonium nitrates until the first 
twenty fractions failed to show the faintest trace of the praseo- 
dymium absorption spectrum. Fractions 7 and 8 of this series 
were precipitated with hot dilute oxalic acid solution, the precipitate 
filtered, washed, and ignited to oxide which was dissolved in nitric 
acid, and the solution treated with ammonia gas to precipitate the 
hydroxide. The alternate precipitation as oxalate and hydroxide 
was repeated four times, the last two taking place in conductivity 
water. The final oxide was suspended in conductivity water and 
treated with hydrogen chloride in a quartz flask. This material 
showed no spectroscopic lines of any of the related elements. The 
solution of lanthanum chloride was dried in a quartz flask in a 
current of air and hydrogen chloride until crystallisation com- 
menced, the air current was shut off, and hydrogen chloride alone 
passed in until, at 85°, the first five molecules of water of crystal- 
lisation had come off, then the temperature was raised to 125°, 
when the final molecule of water. commences to come off. As 
soon as this evolution was complete, the temperature was raised 
to 325°, and kept there for an hour, after which the salt was rapidly 
melted over a bunsen flame and then allowed to cool. The hydrogen 
chloride was displaced by dry air and the material weighed. The 
chloride was treated with silver solution and exact equivalence 
between the two substances determined nephelometrically. Using 
the data: density, LaCl,=3-947, Ag=10-5; atomic weights, 
Ag=107-88, Cl=35-457, it was found that 1-02450 grams LaCl, 
is equivalent to 1-35189 grams of silver, whence the mean atomic 
weight of lanthanum (10 expts.)=138-89; the extreme values being 
138-84 and 138-97. This value is very close to 138-91, the value 
found by Baxter, Tani, and Chapin (A., 1921, ii, 454), and seems 
to indicate that the value 139-0 adopted by the International Atomic 
Weight committee is slightly too high. J. F.S. 


The Separation of the Rare Earths by Basic Precipitation. 
III. The Quantitative Separation of Cerium from the Other 
Earths. WinHEetm Pranptt and JoszpH Léscu (Z. anorg. 
Chem., 1922, 122, 159—166).—The separation is based on the fact 
that ceric hydroxide is a weak base and its salts are highly hydro- 
lysed. Cerous nitrate mixed with the nitrates of the other rare 
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earths was oxidised by trinitratocobalttriammine in acid solution 
with quantitative precipitation of the ceric hydroxide, Ce(NOs)3+ 
[Co(NH3)3(NOg)3] + 4H,O = Ce(OH), + Co(NO;). + 3NH,NO; + 
HNO,. ‘The formation of free acid prevents the precipitation of 
the other rare earths. W. T. 


Intermetallic Actions. The System Aluminium-Arsenic. 
Qasmm Att Mansur (T., 1922, 121, 2272—2277). 


The Constitution of Aluminates. Jarostav HEYROVSKY 
(Chem. News, 1922, 125, 198—199).—In order to investigate further 
the monobasicity of “‘ aluminic acid” (cf. T., 1920, 117, 1013), 
eryoscopic and conductivity determinations were made on solutions 
of the alkaline-earth hydroxides when gradually saturated with 
aluminium hydroxide in the nascent condition, generated by the 
action of the solution on amalgamated aluminium. The regular 
fall in conductivity observed and the slight changes in the lowering 
of the freezing point show that only univalent aluminate ions 
exist. In contact with crystalline aluminium hydroxide, all the 
solutions are about 50% hydrolysed; with nascent aluminium 
hydroxide, the hydrolysis is only 1—1°5%. The process by which 
aluminium hydroxide dissolves in alkali is undoubtedly by com- 
plex-ion formation, Al(OH),+OH’—>» Al(OH),’, and not, as is 
often stated, by sending into solution one, two, or three of its 
hydrogen atoms as hydrions. The hydrolysis of aluminates is 
therefore, on this view, not due to scarcity of hydrions, but to the 
incompleteness of the complex formation. G. F. M. 


The Properties of Potassium Permanganate. G. FESTER 
and G. BrupE (Z. angew. Chem., 1922, 35, 527).—Crystals of pure 
potassium permanganate prepared in the dark and in air free from 
carbon dioxide and organic matter, are brown and have a bronze, 
metallic lustre. The finely powdered crystals, however, show a 
dark violet colour. When exposed to subdued daylight and 
ordinary air, the surfaces of the crystals develop a violet colour 
in a few hours and a steel blue lustre after two days. This change 
is confined to the surface layer, which acts as a protective layer to 
the remainder of the crystal. The change is particularly rapid in 
an atmosphere containing mineral acid. The crystals of potassium 
permanganate should be described as bipyramidal rhombs rather 
than as prisms. Potassium permanganate oxidises paper and most 
other organic substances, so that the statement that it is without 
action on litmus paper is untrue. H. C. R. 


Mechanism of the Reduction of Permanganate and its 
Physico-chemical Basis. IV. Reduction of Permanganate by 
Formate in Alkaline Solutions. Joszr Hoiivuta (Z. physikal. 
Chem., 1922, 102, 276—297; cf. this vol., ii, 448, 628, 700).—A 
continuation of previous work. It is shown that the reduction 
of permanganate by formates in alkaline solution takes place in 
two stages which are sharply separated from one another. In 
the first stage, the reduction of permanganate to manganate takes 
place, and this is reduced to an alkali manganite in the second 
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stage. The first stage takes place according to the equation 
2MnO,’+ HCO,'+30H’=2Mn0,"+CO,"+-2H,0, and it is shown 
that a disturbance occurs in the reaction at a point immediately 
before the completion of the reduction to manganate due to the 
commencement of the reduction of the manganate. The first stage is 
shown to be a second order reaction, inasmuch as one molecule 
of permanganate apparently oxidises one molecule of formate. 
To explain the behaviour of the manganate and the low order of 
the reaction it is assumed that it is not the permanganate itself 
which oxidises the formate, but atomic oxygen which is split off 
from the permanganate under the influence of the hydroxy! ions, 
It is further assumed that the hydroxy] ions, through the formation 
of an additive compound with the permanganate, act as oxygen 
carriers. It is shown that the above assumptions can be justified 
on the basis of the experiments and calculations of Sackur and 
Taegener (A., 1912, ii, 916). The temperature coefficient of this 
reaction is found to be 2°06. From the potential measurements 
of Sackur and Taegener (loc. cit.), the equilibrium constant of the 
reaction 2MnO,’’-+-2H,O — 2Mn0,+40H’-+0, is calculated to be 
53°1 for 18—20°. It is shown that the presence of hydroxyl ions 
accelerates the reaction, the cause of which being in all probability 
that the hydroxyl ions affect the equilibrium pressure at which 
oxygen is separated from the permanganate hydroxyl ion complex. 
J. F.S. 


The Diffusion of Carbon in Metals and in Mixed Crystals 
of Iron. G. Tammann and K. Scu6nert (Z. anorg. Chem., 
1922, 122, 27—43).—Carbon was found to diffuse into iron at 750°, 
whereas no diffusion into the other metals took place at 980°. 
In mixed crystals of iron with tungsten, molybdenum, nickel, 
cobalt, and manganese containing a large amount of iron, the 
diffusion was found to increase with the addition of the second 
element until a maximum was reached ; the diffusion then diminished. 
In the cases of tungsten and molybdenum, the maxima corresponded 
with 0°0306 molar concentration, and the diffusion increased by 
0°166; with nickel, cobalt, and manganese as added metals, the 
maxima required a molar concentration of 0°114, and the increase 
in diffusion was 0°057. The diffusion coefficients found for different 
pieces of iron were found to vary; this was due to the foreign 
matter between the crystallites. W. T. 


Photochemical Examination of the Reaction between 
Ferric Salts and Iodides. Nosust Sasax1t (Mem. Coll. Sci. 
Kyots Imp. Univ., 1922, 5, 315—327)—The reaction between 
ferric salts and iodides is retarded by exposure to sunlight or bright 
artificial light, whilst that between ferrous salts and free iodine 
is accelerated. These photochemical reactions are discussed, and 
are shown to follow a simple law. ww. Pe 


System Fe,O,-SO,-H,O. E. Posnsak and H. E. Merwin 
(J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 1965—1994).—The system ferric 
oxide-sulphur trioxide-water has been investigated over the 
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temperature range 50—200°, by heating various mixtures of the 
components at various temperatures and analysing the phases 
produced. The following crystalline phases have been obtained : 
Fe,03; | Fe,0,,H,0; 3Fe,03,480;,9H,O;  Fe,0,,2S0,,H,O; 
Fe,03,2803,5H,O; 2Fe,03,5803,17H,0; Fe,0;,80, (2 forms); 
Fe,03,3S03,6H,O; Fe,03,380;,7H,O; Fe,0,,4S0,,3H,O, and 
Fe,03,4S03,9H,O. The conditions under which these substances 
are formed, the ranges of their stability, and some of their crystallo- 
graphic and optical properties have been determined. J. F. 8S. 


Some Poly-acids of the Elements of the Sulphur Group. 
Jutivus MpyEerR and VALENTIN StaTEczNy (Z. anorg. Chem., 1922, 
122, 1—21).—The poly-acids formed by elements of the sulphur 
group are formulated according to the co-ordination system with 
a co-ordination number equal to four. The authors have succeeded 
in preparing the following heteropoly-acids and some of their salts : 
chromosulphuric acid, H,[CrO,(SO,)], and its potassium, sodium, 
ammonium, barium, strontium, and calcium salts; chromoselenic 
acid, H,[CrO,(SeO,)], together with its potassium and barium salts. 
Methods of preparation are given in detail. The solubilities of 
chromic anhydride in sulphuric and selenic acids of various con- 
centrations were determined and a method was given for the pre- 
paration of the pure anhydride.. The existence of the sulphoselenic 
acids, H,[SeO0,(SO,)] and H,[SeO,(SO,),], was indicated by thermal 
analysis. Sulphomolybdic acid, H,{MoO(SO,).(MoQ,)], was also 
prepared, but the corresponding selenic acid could not be isolated. 
Indications were obtained of the existence of chromyl-sulphury]l 
chloride, CuSO,Cl,. W. T. 


Experimental Attempts to Decompose Tungsten at High 
Temperatures. GERALD L. WENDT and CLARENCE E, IRI0n 
(J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 1887—1894).—Attempts have been 
made to decompose tungsten by rapidly discharging a condenser 
holding 30,000—45,000 volts through a tungsten wire 4 cm. long 
and 0°035 mm, diam., either in a vacuum or in carbon dioxide 
at 1 atm. pressure. In this way, momentary temperatures above 
20,000° were produced in the wires which were entirely dissipated, 
no smoke, dust or solid residue being found after the explosion. 
Abundant quantities of gas were present after the explosions in 
a vacuum, and a spectroscopic examination of this showed the 
strong yellow helium line, and two red, one bright blue, and one 
pale violet line were also observed but have not been identified. 
The gas from the explosions in carbon dioxide was collected and 
measured, and it was found that about the same weight (mean 
0713 mg.) of tungsten yields in different experiments from 3°62 to 
0°30 c.c. of gas unabsorbable by potassium hydroxide. It is pointed 
out that if the whole of the tungsten had been decomposed into 
helium the volume of gas would have been 4°0 c.c. J. F. S. 


The Hydrates of Tungsten Trioxide. Gustav F. Hirria 
and Bruno Kurre (Z. anorg. Chem., 1922, 122, 44—50).—The 
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existence of hydrates of tungsten trioxide was investigated by 
the Hiittig tensi-eudiometer (A., 1921, ii, 195). Solutions of the 
pure white and yellow acids were employed, and the process of 


dehydration was followed. No compound was indicated in the By. 


case of the white acid, the temperature-composition curve indicating 
adsorption as the water content changes gradually. The dehydr. 
ation of the yellow acid showed the existence of a monohydrate 
WO,,H,O. The authors found that at temperatures above 188° 
and below 76° the white acid is the more stable, whereas between 
76° and 188° the yellow variety is the stable form. Ww 


Sodium Tungstates. I. Epear F. Smrru (J. Amer. Chem. 
Soc., 1922, 44, 2027—-2036).—Tungstates in which the basic and 
acidic oxides are present in the ratio 4 : 10 constitute a very definite 
series of salts. The sodium compound, 4Na,0,10WO,,23H,0, can 
be prepared by the method of Forcher and Gibbs, by passing 
carbon dioxide during several days through an aqueous solution of 
normal sodium tungstate or by the gradual addition of formic acid, 
until the action is distinctly acid, to a solution of normal sodium 
tungstate (100 grams) in water (100 c.c.). A mixture of the salts 
4Na,.0,10W0O,,23H,0 and 5Na,0,12W0O,,28H,0 is produced by the 
action of glacial acetic acid on a solution of sodium tungstate; 
the product, 9Na,0,22WO,,51H,0, appears to be a mixture of the 
two salts described above. The salt 4Na,0,10W0O,,23H,O forms 
monoclinic crystals which effloresce rapidly in dry air. It is soluble 
in water to the extent of 19 parts in 100 parts at atmospheric 
temperature; and has d 4:3. The following melting points are 
recorded for the various sodium tungstates: .Na,0,WO,, 665°; 
5Na,0,12WO,, 705°8°; 4Na,0,10WO,, 680°8°; 9Na,0,22W0O,, 
683°3°; Na,O,4WO,, 706°. Addition of an excess of the respective 
metallic chlorides to a boiling aqueous solution of the salt 
4Na,0,10W0,,23H,0 leads to the formation of the following 
compounds: calcium salt, 4Ca0,10W0,,25H,0, a white, granular 
powder which does not melt when heated to intense redness; the 
barium salt, 4Ba0,10WO,,22H,O, and the strontium salt, 
4Sr0,10W0,,26H,0, white, insoluble, granular powders; the nickel 
salt, 4Ni0,10W0O,,34H,0, a greenish-white powder; the cobali 
salt, 4CoO,10WO,,35H,O, pink granules; the manganese salt, 
4Mn0O,10W0,,30H,O, a colourless, granular powder. The action 
of a solution of the sodium salt, 4Na,0,10W0O,,23H,0, towards 
solutions of salts of many inorganic and organic bases has been 
examined qualitatively. The sodium salt loses the whole of its 
water of crystallisation when it is strongly ignited, but when dried 
at 100° until constant in weight it retains six molecular proportions. 
It therefore appears that it may be formulated definitely as an acid 
salt, 4(Na,0,WO,),6(H,0,WO,),17H,O, and similar considerations 
are extended to the tungstates of other series. Confirmation of 
its acidic character is found in the ready neutralisation of its 
solutions with N-sodium carbonate solution and also in conductivity 
experiments during its neutralisation with barium hydroxide 
solution. H. W. 
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| by | The Binary Systems Na,SiO,-Na,WO,, K,SiO,-K,WO,, 
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nd Na,WO,-K,WO,. J. A.M. van Liempt (Z. anorg. Chem., 
1922, 122, 175—180).—Klooster (A., 1911, ii, 111) examined the 
system Na,WO,-Na,SiO, and found no indications of a compound ; 
the liquid salts were found to be immiscible. The present author 
has examined the viscosity and conductivity of aqueous solutions 
of the mixture. Curves representing the results showed no maxima 
or minima. The system K,WO,-K,SiO, gave similar results. 
The equilibrium curve for the system K,WO,—Na,.WO, was obtained 
by the cooling method; a minimum freezing point was found for 
a mixture containing 80% of the sodium and 20% of the potassium 


salt. 


Preparation and Reactions of Stannous Oxide and Stannous 
Hydroxides. Frank Warp Bury and James RippiIcKk ParRTING- 
ron (T., 1922, 121, 1998—2004). 


Reduction of Thorium Oxide by Metallic Tungsten. THE 
RESEARCH STAFF OF THE GENERAL Exxctric Co., Lrp., LonpoNn 
(work conducted by Cotin JAMES SMITHELLS) (T., 1922, 121, 


2936—2238). 


Germanium Hydride. Joun H. MUuer and Nicot H. 
SmirH (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 1909—1918).—Germanium 
may be detected by a modification of Marsh’s test in quantities 
as small as 0‘00006 gram of the metal. The delicacy of the hydride 
relation is greatly increased by use of an alkaline generator as 
source of nascent hydrogen. Aluminium and dilute potassium 
hydroxide solution serve best for the formation of large quantities 
of germanium hydride, whilst sodium amalgam is best for small 
quantities. A modification of the usual form of Marsh apparatus 
is described which permits of the formation of a richer mixture of 
the hydride than has hitherto been. prepared and still further 
increases the delicacy of the test. The apparatus is arranged 
as follows :—an electrolytic hydrogen generator, using 15% sodium 
hydroxide as electrolyte and having nickel electrodes, a wash 
ing tower containing a solution of a silver salt, a sulphuric acid 
drying tower, and.a trap for exit of excess of hydrogen from 
the generator. The gas prepared and purified in the above train 
passes into the germanium hydride generator, which consists of 
a small wash-bottle the inner tube of which is cut off at a height 
5 cm. above the bottom of the bottle; the generator is fitted with 
a funnel and stopcock. through which the sodium amalgam and 
germanium solution may be added after the whole system has been 
filled with electrolytic hydrogen. To the generator is attached a 
small drying tube and to the end of this a constricted tube in which 
the germanium mirror may be formed. A rich mixture of german- 
ium hydride and hydrogen is obtained by placing dry sodium 
amalgam in the generator and expelling the air by means of electro- 
lytic hydrogen. The hydrogen stream is then interrupted and an 
aqueous solution of the germanium salt added and washed in with 
water. The germanium hydride is then allowed to form in the 
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closed apparatus, and when the action is over swept through the 
heated constricted tube by means of electrolytic hydrogen, whey” 8°" 
a mirror of germanium is immediately formed. The decomposition! 8 * 
temperature of germanium hydride lies between 340° and 360° elt. 
and the deposition of the mirror is best obtained below a red heat, 
The reverse action, involving the loss of germanium in hydrogen, 
has been quantitatively investigated and shows that at 750—800° 
141855 grams of germanium loses 0°00647 gram when in a stream decom 
of hydrogen for thirty-eight hours. The dissimilarity of films ording 
of arsenic and germanium as obtained by the Marsh test is shown]!™ | 
by a spectroscopic examination of the light transmitted by the doubt 
films, and the thickness of the films has been determined. A studyg!2T® 
of the composition of the substance described by Voegelen (A, 
1902, ii, 401) shows this substance to be a mixture which may colour 
contain little or much silver germanide Ag,Ge along with metallic chlort 
silver, depending on the method used in the preparation of the}"® °% 
hydride. The precipitate contains much more germanide if the 
hydride is generated by the action of potassium hydroxide on} Th 
aluminium and passed slowly through a solution of a silver salt,452, ii 
whilst if the formation of the hydride is brought about by means const 
of sodium amalgam or the gas passed rapidly through the silver most! 
salt, the precipitate contains little germanide and the solution }and | 
contains germanic acid. Evidence is put forward which indicates } jmil: 
the presence of at least one hydride other than the tetrahydride, | tom 
but the presence of this hydride has not been finally established. } syste 
The richest mixture of hydrogen and germanium hydride examined ] of +! 
contained 0°176% of the hydride. J. F.S. [a 3 


Germanium Hydride. Fritz Panetu and Epear Scumipr- [py w 
Hesset (Ber., 1922, 55, [6], 2615—2622)—Germanium hydride } ‘Lit 
has been described previously by Voegelen, but its composition has 
not been settled definitely. The substance has now been re- 
examined, and since the authors had only a very limited amount 
of material at their disposal they have found it most convenient 
to prepare the gas by the action of zinc or, preferably, magnesium 
on a solution of germanium in the presence of 3—4N-sulphuric . 
acid; the yield varies between 0:2 and 15%. The gas evolved |°"° 
from the soluticn is dried by passage over granulated calcium 
chloride and phosphoric oxide and subsequently led through a 
Landsiedl apparatus filled with potassium hydroxide solution 
(50%), a U-tube immersed in pentane cooled to —110° and finally }°°” 
through three U-tubes cooled in liquid air. The almost invisible 
white condensate in the last three tubes is analysed by the method |* P° 
used previously for antimony and tin hydrides (this vol., ii, 383). polo 
It is thus shown that the atomic ratio of hydrogen to germanium 
is exactly 4:1. The accuracy of the analyses excludes the possi- 
bility of the presence of more than the merest traces of possible 
hydrides, such as Ge,H,, and the existence of these is the more 
improbable, since, under the conditions of the condensation, they 
must have become concentrated in the condensate; the pentane 
tube does not retain any germanium compounds, and about 15% 
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the bf germanium hydride passes uncondensed through the apparatus. 


waa It is shown that the molecular formula of germanium hydride. is 
o#GeH,. 
rt Germanium hydride is unusually stable, being unaffected: by 


ogen, potassium hydroxide solution (50%) or phosphoric oxide; and 

requiring a relatively very high temperature to cause its certain 
decomposition. The colours of the germanium mirrors are extra- 
dinarily varied and in this respect the metal is differentiated 
fom all others which yield hydrides decomposable by heat. In 
doubtful cases, confirmation may be obtained by oxidising the 
tudyguirror to colourless germanium dioxide by heating it in a current 
(A of oxygen and subsequently reducing it in hydrogen to copper- 
eloured germanium, which can then be dissolved in sodium hypo- 
alli hlorite. Arsenic exhibits greater solubility in the reagent, but 
the fits oxide would be volatilised completely under the experimental 


the conditions. H. W. 


> onf The System Bi,O,-PbO. L. BuLtapEn (Gazzeila, 1922, 
salt, 52, ii, 160—-164).—The occurrence in nature of a series of minerals 
eansfconstituted of double sulphides of bismuth and lead which may 
Iver§ mostly be regarded as derivatives of hypothetical ortho-, meta-, 
tion fand pyro-sulphobismuthous acids renders possible the existence ot 
ates}similar compounds containing oxygen in place of the sulphur 
‘ide,fatoms. The author has investigated the fusion diagram of the 
hed, system Bi,O,: PbO, the results obtained indicating the formation 
ned of the compounds: (1) 4Bi,0,,PbO, m. p. 695° (decomp.); 
3. (2) 3Bi,0,,2PbO, m. p. 686°, stable when fused; (3) Bi,O3,2PbO, 
m. p. 625°, stable on fusion. These indications are fully confirmed 
DT- Iby micrographic examination. 

ride} “Litharge has m. p. 870° and bismuth trioxide, m. p. 817°. 

has T. H. P. 


Polonium Hydride. II. Frirz Panrru and ApotFr JOHANN- 
seN (Ber., 1922, 55, [B], 2622—2637)—Polonium hydride closely 
resembles bismuth hydride in the order of magnitude of its yields 
by all methods of preparation, its great instability during the 
condensation of minimal amounts, and its ready decomposability 
by chemical reagents. 

The preparation of polonium hydride has been affected previously 
by the action of dilute acids on an electrolytic deposit of polonium 
lly J magnesium (A., 1919, ii, 76). Since it is difficult by this method 

to secure highly activated magnesium foil in uniformly good yield, 
ad 4% process has been evolved which depends on the deposition of 
3) polonium on magnesium powder by distillation. For this purpose, 

the polonium is first deposited electrolytically from a lead nitrate 
solution containing radium-D on the central portion of a thin 
piece of platinum foil. The latter is now suspended in a glass 
dish, the bottom and sides of which are covered with magnesium 
ey powder; the apparatus is brought into an evacuated desiccator 

and the foil is raised electrically to a bright yellow heat. The 
o/, volatilised polonium is deposited mainly on the powder, which, 
° after being carefully mixed, gives a preparation of uniform activity. 
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(A method for the recovery of polonium from its residual solution 
and again precipitating it on magnesium is described in detail, 
The yield of polonium hydride obtained by the solution of ths 
activated powder in dilute acid is practically the same as from the 
activated foil, and lies intermediate between those of lead anj 
bismuth hydrides. The formation of the hydride cannot be ascribe; 
to the decomposition of a compound of magnesium .and polonium, 
since the gas is also obtained by adding magnesium powder to: 
solution containing polonium. The method of “ spark electrolysis” 
is also applicable to the production of polonium hydride, but the 
evolution of the gas by this method is too irregular for use for 
the present purposes. 

Polonium hydride which has been condensed at the temperature 
of liquid air is very extensively decomposed during re-evaporation, 
The action appears to depend to some extent on the accompanying 
gases; thus, for example, it has not been found possible to re. 
volatilise polonium hydride which has been prepared by “ spark 
electrolysis.” The condensation and partial re-volatilisation of 
polonium hydride affords the most conclusive evidence of the 
gaseous nature of the compound. 

Phosphoric oxide causes very extensive decomposition of the 
hydrides of polonium and thorium-C, whereas calcium chloride has 
a less strongly marked action; the latter, however, can only be 
used for the desiccation of polonium hydride when a very high 
initial activity can be used. Under the experimental conditions 
adopted, unboiled distilled water only allows 3% of polonium 
hydride to pass unchanged, whereas 50% of the gas passes through 
air-free, distilled water. N/10-Sodium hydroxide and N/10-silver 
= solution cause very extensive decomposition of polonium 

ydride. 

The rates of spontaneous decomposition of polonium and bismuth 
hydrides have been examined; the former is decomposed to the 
extent of 50% after four minutes, the latter after about twenty-five 
minutes. A more exact calculation is not warranted by the 
accuracy of the experiments, which suffer under the disadvantages 
that the gases cannot be dried. It is, however, established that 
moist polonium hydride is considerably more easily decomposed 
than bismuth hydride. 


The Recrystallisation of Pure Mechanically Unworked Gold, 
obtained by Solidification from the Fused Mass. W. FRAENKEL 
(Z. anorg. Chem., 1922, 122, 295—298).—Pure mechanically un- 
worked gold showed no change in size or form of crystals on heating 
at 1000—1040°. The purity could not be guaranteed to be such 
that the crystallites might not be surrounded by films of impurity 
(cf. Tammann, A., 1921, ii, 172). W. T. 
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1 ang Colour of Fluorites. ToxurTaro Saxkao and Mirsvure Hirose 
cribedy (Mem. Coll. Sci. Kyotd, 1921, 4, 349—350)—The colour of fluorite 


nium§ crystals has been attributed by Blount and Sequeira (T., 1919, 
* to af 15, 705) to the presence of a small amount of organic matter. 
ysis "| Employing the ultra-microscope, the authors were unable to detect 
it they the presence of such matter in a state of colloidal suspension in 
se for five varieties of coloured fluorite crystals. J.8.G. T. 
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nti] Qualitative Chemical Analysis. V. Macet (Boll. Chim. 
“i Farm., 1922, 61, 417—418).—By means of the following scheme, 
the use of sulphur compounds is avoided. The hydrochloric acid 
solution is placed, together with a rod of zinc, in a flask fitted 
with a gas delivery tube, the latter being heated so as to make a 
high Marsh apparatus; the flask is eventually heated. The liquid is 
. filtered, the precipitate containing silver, mercury, lead, bismuth, 
copper, cadmium, platinum, gold, tin, antimony, and arsenic. The 
filtrate is heated to boiling with zinc acetate, aluminium, iron, and 
chromium being precipitated. The filtrate from this is heated 
with hydrogen peroxide, which precipitates manganese. The 
filtrate from the latter is heated and treated with zine oxide in 
auth} Presence of chlorine, nickel and cobalt being thus precipitated. 
“the Reference is made to various circumstances which prevent the 
subdivision into groups from being rigorously exact. ([Cf. J. Soc. 


“fre! Chem. Ind., 1922, 839A. T. H. P. 


ages] Quantitative Microanalysis. Mauricz NicLovux and GEORGES 
that] WELTER (Chim. et Ind., 1922, 8, 269—272).—A summary of Preg]l’s 
osed J methods of microanalysis for use with which a Longue’s aperiodic 
V. | microbalance is recommended. A micro-method for the estim- 
ation of urea in blood is outlined (cf. this vol., ii, 170). W. G. 


xeL} Use of Resorcinol in Qualitative Inorganic Analysis. 
un- | LavoyE (J. Pharm. Belg., 1921, 3, 889—890; from Chem. Zentr., 
bing 1922, ii, 1154).—One c.c. of a 10% solution of resorcinol mixed 
uch | With 2 c.c. of 10% ammonia solution gives characteristic color- 
rity ations when added to 2 c.c. of different metallic salt solutions. 
v The following colorations are obtained. Zinc salts, a yellowish- 
green colour, changing to deep blue; cadmium salts, a less intense 
blue colour; manganese salts, in the presence of ammonium salts, 
a bluish-green colour; nickel salts, bluish-green; copper salts, 
reddish-violet, changing to bluish-violet. With salts of the latter 
two metals the solutions should be so dilute that ammonia alone 


ough 
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gives no coloration. Platinum salts give a garnet-red colour; 
mercury salts give no colour, but the solution on evaporation gives 
crystalline needles. All the colorations mentioned change to red § 
on the addition of acid. The reactions are sensitive with very 
small amounts of the metals in question. G. W. R. 


Analysis of Minerals by the Réntgen Spectrograph. 
AssarR Happine (Z. anorg. Chem., 1922, 122, 195—200).—The 
suitability of this method is shown by the fact that monazite, 
which contains twelve oxides, only gives twelve lines. Quantities 
of substances are indicated roughly by the strength of the lines, | 
Very small amounts of substances are shown by weak lines and 


the author suspects the presence of the unknown element of atomic 


number 61 in “ fluocerite.”’ W. T. 


Use of Mixed Indicators. A. CoHEn (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 
1922, 44, 1851—1857).—It is shown that differences of subjective 
colour are enhanced when two indicators are partially transformed 
at the same hydrogen-ion concentration. The colorimetric deter- 
mination of hydrogen-ion concentration can, therefore, be rendered 
more precise by the use of suitable mixed indicators and in certain 
titrations sharper end-points can be obtained, particularly in 
coloured liquids. Thus with the indicator bromothymol-blue the 
value P,, 6°8 is indicated by a pure green colour, but in a yellow 
medium the colour is yellowish-green and difficult to observe; 
if, however, an indicator is added which is violet at this concen- 
tration, then the total effect of the mixed indicators will be a green 
end-point. This may be achieved by adding equal quantities of 
bromothymol-blue and bromocresol-purple. Several cases of the 
use of mixed indicators are described. J.F.S. 


Modification of the Chlorometric Method of Hayem and 
Winter. J. Matcoyre (Bull. Soc. pharm. Bordeaux, 1922, 60, 
59—64).—Gastric juice is treated with a reagent prepared by dis- 
solving 2 grams of chromic acid in 100 c.c. of 95% ethyl alcohol 
to remove proteins, and then titrated directly. The free and total 
hydrochloric acid are estimated by the Topfer-Linossier method, 
and the combined acid found by difference. The total chlorine is 
estimated by neutralising 10 c.c. of gastric juice with a saturated 
solution of sodium carbonate, adding 10 c.c. of the chromic acid 
reagent, filtering, and titrating with 0°1N-silver nitrate. The 
fixed chlorine is equal to the difference between the total chlorine 
and total acidity. CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


Reductions with Cadmium and Lead in Volumetric 
Analysis. III. W. D. TrReapwe ut (Helv. Chim. Acta, 1922, 5, 
806—818).—-[With P. Hristin, L. Eacrr, and P. SturzEnEGGeER. | 
A warm solution of a chlorate in presence of sulphuric acid can be 
reduced quantitatively to chloride by passing it through a cadmium 
reduction tube (A., 1921, ii, 523), and the chloride can then be 
titrated by the Volhard process. Since perchlorates are not reduced 
under these conditions, chlorate can be determined in presence of 
perchlorate by this method. Perchlorate can be reduced to chloride 
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by boiling in sulphuric acid solution (about 10 c.c. of concentrated 

id to’ 50 c.c. of 0°1N-chlorate solution) in presence of titanium 
sulphate for one-half to one hour with finely divided cadmium. 
The cadmium is only attacked to a slight extent by the acid, and 
» small amount of cadmium sulphide is formed which, however, 
joes not interfere with the estimation of perchlorate. After cool- 
ng, the solution is diluted, the titanous sulphate present is care- 

y oxidised with permanganate and the chloride is titrated either 
by the Volhard process or electrometrically. 

[With A. FrevuLerR and A. WEBER.}—A reduction method for 
he estimation of columbium was described by Metzger and Taylor 
(A., 1909, ii, 702), depending on the stabilising effect of succinic 
acid on a solution of columbic acid in sulphuric acid. The solution 
yas reduced with amalgamated zinc to the constant stage Cb,O3.197- 
It has now been found that the succinic acid solution of columbic 
wid prepared in this manner is far from stable. In course of a 
few days it becomes opalescent and its reducibility gradually 
becomes less. The reducibility also becomes less when a solution 
of columbic acid in sulphuric acid is diluted, confirming the view 
that the reducibility depends on the dispersity of the colloidal 
aid. Consistent results were obtained when the reduction was 
carried out in a cadmium reduction tube in presence of ammonium 
molybdate or vanadate or of titanium sulphate, the subsequent 
titration being carried out with permanganate. The most stable 
solutions of columbic acid were obtained by dissolving the fluoride 
in concentrated hydrochloric acid, and consistent results were 
obtained when such solutions were reduced in a cadmium tube and 
titrated electrometrically with ferric chloride. 

[With R. F. Eprtmann.]—A concentrated hydrochloric acid 
olution of a molybdate can be reduced quantitatively to the 
Mo’’’ stage by finely divided lead. Lead in a suitable form for a 
reduction tube was obtained by immersing a zinc rod in an acidified 
solution of lead acetate. The crystals of lead must be carefully 
washed with alcohol and ether, not pressed together. Stannic 
chloride was also reduced quantitatively to stannous.chloride by 


means of lead. The oxidation titrations were carried out with 
permanganate. E. H. R. 


Chlorination of Mixed Silver Haloids in Gooch Crucibles. 
M. G. Metion and J. C. Stracesmunp (Proc. Indiana Acad. Sci., 
19221, 197—-199).—The crucible containing the silver haloids is 
placed inside a larger crucible which is covered with a watch glass 
vith a hole in the centre. Chlorine is passed into the crucible 
through a tube extending to within 1 cm. of the bottom, the outer 
ucible being gently heated meanwhile. 
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Electrometric Titrations with Lead Nitrate. I. M. Kotr- 
HOFF (Z. anal. Chem., 1922, 61, 369—377).—Electrometric titra- 
tion of iodide solutions, of not too low concentration, with lead 
titrate solution yields trustworthy results, even in the presence of 
thlorides and bromides; the method is applicable to the estim- 
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ation of ferrocyanides and also of sulphates provided that minen§ A I 
acids, ferric salts, and aluminium salts are not. present. Th@y th 
titration of pyrophosphates with lead nitrate solution gives unsatis§{ Sz 
factory results, but the method may be used in the case of a feygg— 
organic salts such as oxalates, tartrates, and succinates. organ: 

; W. P.S. beffecti 


exper 
A New Iodometric Method Based on the Formation an aide 
the Estimation of Cyanogen Iodide. Rupotr Lane (Z. anonline di 
Chem., 1922, 122, 332—-348).—A volumetric method for the estim};ion 
ation of iodide is given, based on the fact that an iodide in hydro§mercr 
chloric or sulphuric acid solution is oxidised by an iodate o 
permanganate in the presence of hydrocyanic acid to cyanogey Est 
iodide, the end-point being indicated by starch solution. ThigNitr 
can be controlled by estimating the cyanogen iodide with thio}!. 
sulphate ICN+2S,0,”+H'!=I'+HCN-+S,0,”. The method ig4?3— 
found to be applicable in the presence of bromides and nitrates|2 ©- 
Different stages of oxidation of iodine can also be estimated in} slut 
mixtures. W. T. Jaddec 


The Estimation of Sulphur in Vulcanised Rubber. J. W.W](l:2 
Dyer and Amy R. Watson (J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1922, 41, 3327) —jmxti 
With reference to the method described for the estimation off” 
combined sulphur in vulcanised rubber (this vol., ii, 656), the esti 
authors acknowledge priority of publication to A. R. Pearson}is th 
(Analyst, 1920, 45, 405). They prefer to use the method for ili 
combined sulphur only, however, and not for total sulphur, unles:id 
the amount of free sulphur is small. G. F. M, | thus 


Estimation of Sulphides by Oxidation with Ferric Salts |i st 
P. P. Bupnixorr and K. E. Krause (Z. anorg. Chem., 1922, 122,| tract 
171—174).—The estimation is based on the reaction 3Na,S+ salts 
3Fe,(SO,),=3Na,SO,+6FeSO,+3S. The amount of ferrous salt| and 
is found by permanganate. The acidity of ferrous sulphate is} 
neutralised by the addition of alkali carbonate. The method is 
only applicable to sulphides which are soluble in water and 7 Cher 

i 
“ie 


0 

The Estimation of Sulphuric Acid as Barium Sulphate in| !/o 
the Presence of Aluminium. IL. Moser and P. Kouwn (Z. an 
anorg. Chem., 1922, 122, 299—310).—The results of the estim-| . 
ation of sulphuric acid in the presence of aluminium are too low, .. 
these low results being due to the presence of aluminium sulphate 993 
in the precipitate. The amount of this impurity increases up to a 
maximum with an increase in the concentration of the aluminium 
salt. Precipitated barium sulphate takes up aluminium sulphate 
from solution—a solid solution is thus indicated. The best results ‘the 
are obtained by working in hydrochloric acid solution when the 
maximum error is —0°15%. The errors observed in the presence} [ 
of the aluminium-ion are only one-tenth those obtained in the| 192 
presence of the ferric-ion. W.T. | (1) 
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miner A New Accelerator for the Destruction of Organic Matter 
ig@n the Kjeldahl Method for the Estimation of Nitrogen. 
insatis@y, SBOROWSKY and I. SsorowsKy (Ann. Chim. Analyt., 1922, 4, 
- & fewbg6—267).—Mercurous iodide accelerates the destruction of 

ganic matter in the digestion with sulphuric acid much more 
>. 8. [fectively than metallic mercury or other mercury salts. In two 

experiments carried out with 10 c.c. of sulphuric acid, with mercurous 
N andiodide 0-7 gram of sugar was destroyed in the time required for 
anonmsthe destruction of only 0-1 gram with metallic mercury. <A diges- 
estinttion was completed in fifty to sixty minutes which with metallic 


x be mercury required four to eight hours. H. C. R. 
ULE ON 
nogey Estimation of Total Nitrogen in Fertilisers containing 


ThiqNitrites and of Nitrite Nitrogen in the Presence of Nitrates. 
thioff. Maco and F. Srnpiincer (Z. angew. Chem., 1922, 35, 
od jg473—474).—To estimate the total nitrite and nitrate nitrogen, 
rates}25 c.c. of an aqueous solution of the sample (this quantity of 
ed infsolution should contain not more than 0-05 gram of nitrogen) are 
-~ Jadded gradually to a boiling mixture of 30 c.c. of saturated potass- 
ium permanganate solution and 5 c.c. of dilute sulphuric acid 
V.Wj(l:2); a further quantity of 10 c.c. of the acid is then added, the 
7r),—| mixture is cooled, treated with 10 grams of ferrum redactum, and 
mn offagain boiled for about ten minutes. The resulting ammonia is 
, the estimated by distillation in the usual way. The nitrate nitrogen 
arson| is then estimated in another portion of 25 c.c. of the solution by 
1 for] boiling this quantity for ten minutes with 30 c.c. of N/3-sulphuric 
nleg}acid and 10 c.c. of methyl alcohol (the whole of the nitrous acid is 
M. | thus expelled in the form of its methyl ester), neutralising the cooled 
mixture, and reducing the remaining nitrate with ferrum redactum 
alts |in sulphuric acid solution. The nitrite nitrogen is found by sub- 
122, tracting the nitrate nitrogen from the total nitrogen. If ammonium 
5+} salts are present, the ammonia nitrogen must be estimated separately 
salt] and an allowance made for its quantity. 


; : Comparison of the Methods for the Estimation of Nitric 


Is Oxide. Atrons KiemEenc and Cornetig Bunz (Z. anorg. 
Chem., 1922, 122, 315—331).—Nitric oxide was prepared according 
to the method of Emich (A., 1892, ii,-939); this, however, contained 
in| 1% of impurity and was purified by fractionation, using liquid air. 
(Z The estimation of the gas by passing it over heated copper was 
‘| found to give accurate results. Estimations (1) with hydrogen 
in the Drehschmidt platinum capillary (Knorre and Arndt, A., 1899, 
ii, 806), (2) by the method of Baudisch and Klinger (Ber., 1918, 45, 
3231), and (3) by absorption with ferrous sulphate were found to give 
untrustworthy results. Good results were obtained by absorbing 
,| the gas by acidified bromate or N/5-potassium permanganate and 
ilt:|,@Stimating the excess. The latter method can also be used in 
the| the presence of carbon dioxide and other gases. > 2 


nee} Detection of the Nitrous Anion. P. Farcrora (Gazzetta, 
the} 1922, 52, ii, 87-89). Small proportions of nitrite may be detected : 
(1) By the transitory yellow coloration obtained by acidification 


le 
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solution. (2) By the orange colour developed on addition, to 
litre ef;the solution, of about 2 ¢.c. of sulphuric acid, excess q 
thiocyanate, and about 0-1 gram of ferrous sulphate (cf. Horst, 


A., 1921, ii, 461). (3) By the yellow coloration formed on addition 
of excess of aniline phosphate. [Cf. J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1922, 856a.] ' 


T. O.-P, 


Separation of Phosphoric Acid in Qualitative Analysis. 
N. Tarvei (Boll. Chim. Farm., 1922, 61, 545—552).—The author’s 
investigation of Gattermann and Schindhelm’s proposal to eliminate 
phosphoric acid by means of stannic chloride (A., 1917, ii, 41) shows 
that, even under the best conditions, 15-4% of the total phosphoric 
acid passes into the filtrate from the stannic precipitate, and that 
the latter contains part of the iron, chromium, calcium, barium, 
etc., present. Further, when the proportion of phosphoric acid 
in the solution to be examined is unknown, it is impossible to add 
the exact quantity of ammonium phosphate to give a definite 
ratio between phosphate and stannic chloride. = a Be 


Effect of Iron on the Iodine Titration of Arsenite. F. L. 
Metvit (J. S. African Chem. Inst., 1922, 5, 3—5).—The inter. 
ference of ferric salts in the titration of arsenite solution by iodine 
solution may be prevented by the following procedure. The 
slightly acid arsenite solution, containing not more than 0-1% of 
iron (expressed as Fe,Qg), is treated with about one-half the quantity 
of iodine solution required to oxidise all the arsenite, 10 c.c. of 
saturated sodium hydrogen carbonate solution are then added, 
and the titration is completed. In this way the whole of the iron 
is precipitated as ferric arsenate and no longer interferes with the 
titration. W. P.S. 


Estimation of Boric Acid. Wi_HELM STRECKER and Ernst 
KANNAPPEL (Z. anal. Chem., 1922, 61, 378—397).—The sub- 
stance containing boric acid or its salts is mixed with 40% 
phosphoric acid and methyl alcohol and the mixture is distilled 
in a current of air saturated with methyl] alcohol (the air is passed 
previously through a flask containing methyl alcohol) until all 
the methyl borate has been collected in a receiver containing sodium 
hydroxide solution. The distillate is then heated to expel methyl 
alcohol, treated with a slight excess of hydrochloric acid, using 
methyl-orange as indicator, boiled to expel carbon dioxide, and 
neutralised with sodium hydroxide solution. After the addition 
of mannitol in the proportion of 1 gram for each 10 c.c. of solution, 
the mixture is titrated with N/10-barium hydroxide solution, using 
«-naphtholphthalein solution as indicator. W. P. S. 


Sulphonated Derivatives of the Naturally Occurring 
Sulphidic Hydrocarbons. C. Pé&rin and G. Reavsoure (J. 
Pharm. Chim., 1922, [vii], 26, 258—261).—As the therapeutic 
value of ichthyol is largely dependent on the amount of “ sulphidic ” 
sulphur it contains as distinguished from total sulphur which 


with sulphuric acid and gradual addition of sodium thiosulphatg., ; 
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comprises in addition sulphonic and sometimes sulphatic sulphur, 
Ht is desirable that more precise standards should be laid down 
to which commercial ichthyol preparations should conform. 
if Ammonium or other sulphates should be almost completely absent, 
as indicated by the formation of nothing more than an opalescence 
on the addition of barium chloride to the filtrate after precipitation 
of an ichthyol solution by albumin and hydrochloric acid. Sulphidic 
sulphur can only be estimated by difference by Thal’s method, 
. fwhich consists in an estimation of total sulphur, by Carius’s 
‘I method, for example, and subtracting from this the sulphur present 
as sulphate, if any, determined by weighing the above barium 
sulphate precipitate, and the sulphonic sulphur determined by 
. fan ammonia estimation, and calculating on the basis of one sulphonic 
group for each molecule of ammonia after making allowance for 
the ammonia combined as sulphate. As thus estimated, “ sulph- 
idic’’ sulphur should represent at least 15% of the weight of 
the dried ichthyol. The conservation of ethylenic linkings in 
the preparation of the ichthyol should be confirmed by the decoloris- 
ation of bromine water. G. F. M. 


| Radioactive Indicators. Fritz Panetu (Z. angew. Chem., 
11922, 35, 549—-552).—Use has been made of radioactive isotopes 
of metals such as lead and bismuth for indicating the presence 
of minute and unweighable quantities of these elements or their 
compounds. Quantities of the radioactive isotopes of the order 


itygof a millionth of a milligram are easily detected by the electro- 


scope. Once mixed with the inactive isotope, they cannot be 
separated by chemical means, so that the presence of the radio- 
active isotope indicates the presence of the inactive one also. 
Practical applications have been made in analytical chemistry 
in determining the solubility of very sparingly soluble substances 
and in the study of adsorption phenomena. In electrochemistry 
it has been established by this means that an interchange of the 
"| metallic portion of the molecule actually occurs on mixing solutions 
of two salts of the same metal and subsequently recovering them 
from solution, but that no such interchange occurs when one or 
both the substances are non-ionised. The actual deposition of an 
wunweighable quantity of metal on the electrode before the minimum 
potential of electrolysis is reached has also been established. In 
colloid chemistry, the active surface of powders has been measured 
for the first time by the use of a radioactive indicator, and the 
distinction between crystalloid and colloid in the diffusion of the 
former through parchment membranes has been studied down to 
a dilution of 10“ mol. per litre. In inorganic chemistry, the con- 
ditions for the preparation of bismuth and lead hydrides were 
studied by this means and the method was successfully applied 
to the measurement of the gas-tightness of rubber fabrics for gas- 
masks. The kinetic theory has received further experimental 
‘| confirmation by the actual proof of the movement of the molecules 
in molten lead and measurements of the movement of lead ions in 
lead chloride even below its melting point. H. C. R. 
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Estimation of Small Quantities of Calcium. Parricx 
Puayrair LarpLaw and WILFRED WALTER Payne (Biochem. J, 
1922, 16, 494—498).—The method described is suitable for estim. 
ating calcium in amounts of the order of 0-1 mg., and gives results 
accurate to about 0-002 mg. The calcium is first precipitated as 
oxalate (in the case of blood serum, this may be done directly 
from the serum without previous ashing). After separation, the 
precipitate is dissolved in hydrochloric acid and the calcium repre. 
cipitated in the form of calcium alizarinate by the addition of 
excess of alizarin in alcoholic solution, and, after warming, of a}, 
few drops of strong ammonia. When crystalline, the precipitate f 


is collected in a Gooch crucible, washed with dilute ammonia, and }..4; 


decomposed with a solution of oxalic acid in 50% alcohol. The 
liberated alizarin is dissolved in 95% alcohol, made just alkaline 
with ammonia, and estimated colorimetrically by comparison } 
with a standard solution of ammonium alizarinate. E. 8. 


The Separation of Zinc from Other Metals, especially p 
Nickel. Ators Lupwic (Z. anorg. Chem., 1922, 122, 239— 
261).—Zine can be separated from nickel by precipitation with 
hydrogen sulphide in the presence of ammonium tartrate. The 
latter salt forms stable complex compounds with nickel, which 
may perhaps explain its action ; the latter might, however, be due to 
the replacement of the freed mineral acid by the weaker tartaric [y, 
acid. Results are also given of attempts to effect the separation 
by precipitation of zinc from zinc ammonium phosphate in neutral 
solution in the presence of neutral tartrates and thiocyanates. 
These investigations are being continued. W. T. 


The Influence of the Alkalis on the Titration of some} 


Metals with Ferrocyanide. W.D. TREADWELL and D. CHERVET fq; 


(Helv. Chim. Acta, 1922, 5, 633—639).—The electrometric titration 
of zinc with potassium ferrocyanide was described by Treadwell |; 
and Weiss (A., 1920, ii, 120). The sharpness of the end-point 
depends on the insolubility of the ferrocyanide of the heavy metal, 
but it is also dependent on the alkali metal used, since the pre- 
cipitate is generally a double salt. When cadmium sulphate is 
titrated with potassium ferrocyanide in neutral or weakly acid 
solution, the end-point is indicated by a moderately sudden drop 
in potential, but only in a highly dilute solution has the precipitate |; 
the exact composition CdK,Fe(CN),. In the presence of a rubidium }, 
salt or a cesium salt, however, the end-point is much sharper, §, 
probably because the alkali metals with higher atomic volumes 
form less soluble double salts with cadmium ferrocyanide. When 
sodium ferrocyanide is used for the titration, the precipitate is 
the simple salt, Cd,Fe(CN),. When a zinc salt is titrated with 
potassium ferrocyanide the precipitate is Zn,K.[Fe(CN),],, but }) 
with sodium ferrocyanide, Zn,Fe(CN),, is obtained. In presence 

of a potassium.salt, however, sodium ferrocyanide gives the above 
zinc—potassium salt, whilst in presence of a cesium salt, potassium 
ferrocyanide gives ZnCs,Fe(CN), with a very sharp end-point. 
Lead nitrate can be titrated with ferrocyanide in neutral solution, 
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but lead ferrocyanide is very sensitive to acid; consequently zinc 
an be titrated with ferrocyanide in hot acid solution in presence 
"hi lead. The precipitate obtained from lead nitrate and potassium 
earocyanide is Pb,Fe(CN),, but in presence of a cesium salt the 
precipitate has the composition Pb,X,[Fe(CN),),, where X is 
probably entirely cesium. The ferrocyanides of the bivalent 
heavy metals appear to be less soluble the smaller the atomic 
volume of the heavy metal. EK. H. R. 


Estimation of Lead in Lead Amalgam. M. G. MELLON 
and H. F. Retnwarp (Proc. Indiana Acad. Sci., 1921, 189—195).— 
pxisting methods are considered to be unsatisfactory for the 
stimation of small quantities of lead in the presence of large 
quantities of mercury. A weighed quantity of the amalgam is 
overed with 25 c.c. of a 10% solution of cupric nitrate and allowed 
oremain for fifteen to twenty-four hours; lead enters into solution, 
but mercury does not. After decantation through a filter, the 
smalgam is washed, and the filtrate treated with a few drops of 
acetic acid and sufficient potassium dichromate solution to pre- 
ipitate the lead as lead chromate, which is washed in a Gooch 
rucible, dried at 120°, and weighed. CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


The Kastle-Meyer Reagent as a very Sensitive Reagent 
or Copper. OrTToRINO CaRLETTI (Boll. Chim. farm., 1922, 61, 
449)—A claim for priority (A., 1914, ii, 74) over Thomas and 
arpentier (this vol., ii, 86). ZT; = 2. 


ites. | New Method for the Estimation of Manganese. Sr. 
T. [Pnovicr and Const. Koto (Chim. et Ind., 1922, 8, 499—500).— 

Manganese may be estimated with accuracy, even when present 
me fn only small quantities, by precipitation as iodate by means of 
VET fiodic acid according to the equation MnSO,-+-2HIO,=Mn(IO,),+ 
tion 11.$0,. A solution of about twice the theoretical quantity of 
well fiodic acid is added to the manganese solution, and after warming 
oe or ten minutes on a water-bath twice the volume of alcohol is 


added. After keeping for a short time, the precipitate is collected 
on a filter or Gooch crucible and washed with 70% alcohol saturated 
with manganous iodate. The mother-liquor contains no traces of 
manganese, the iodate being insoluble in 70°% alcohol in presence 
of iodic acid. In water at the ordinary temperature, its solubility 
is 0-195%%, and in 70% alcohol 0:005%. The precipitate of man- 
ganous iodate is finally dried at 100°, and weighed. The absolute 
percentage error in the examples given varies from 0-16 to 0-63% 
when quantities of the order of 0-1—0-3 gram of the hydrated 
sulphate are taken for estimation. G. F. M. 


A New Microchemical Method for the Identification of 
Tungsten. J. A. M. van Liempr (Z. anorg. Chem., 1922, 122, 
236—238).—A small quantity of sodium nitrite is melted on a 
platinum spoon and a little tungsten is thrown in; sodium tungstate 
sformed. This is dissolved in a little water and tungstic acid 
precipitated by the addition of hydrochloric acid (1:1). This is 
collected and then mixed with a few drops of concentrated 
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ammonia and placed on a slide. Ammonium paratungstate soq 
erystallises in four-cornered plates on the edges of the drop an 
as long needles in the centre. W. T, 


? Glacial Acetic Acid Method for Estimating Uranium 
Carnotite. Witrrep W. Scorr (J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1922, 14 
531—532).—Half a gram of the ore is heated with 40 c.c. of dilutg 
(1: 1) nitric acid, the mixture is evaporated to dryness, the residy 
ignited, and then boiled for five minutes with a mixture of glacia 
acetic acid and nitric acid (100 : 5); the insoluble portion is separated 


by filtration and the filtrate is evaporated to dryness. This residug i 


is ignited until it turns black and the extraction with the aceti 
acid—nitric acid mixture repeated; the filtrate obtained is evapor 
ated, the residue dissolved in 10 c.c. of nitric acid and 40 c.c. of 
water, the solution neutralised partly with ammonia and ammonium 
carbonate is added in quantity sufficient to dissolve the precipitats 
of uranium carbonate which first forms. After the addition of a 
excess of 3 grams of ammonium carbonate and 5 c.c. of ammonia 
the mixture is filtered, the filtrate is acidified with nitric acid, and 
heated to expel carbon dioxide. An excess of ammonia is ther 
added and the boiling is continued until all the uranium has bee 
precipitated, which is denoted by the yellow solution becoming 
colourless. The precipitate is collected, washed with 2% ammonium 
nitrate solution, ignited, and weighed as U,Ox. W. P.S. 


Reductions with Cadmium in Volumetric Analysis. IL 
W. D. TREADWELL (Helv. Chim. Acta, 1922, 5, 732—743).—[ With 
M. BLUMENTHAL.}—Uranyl salts can be titrated by first reducing 
to the uranous stage and titrating back with potassium perman- 
ganate (cf. A., 1921, ii, 523). When zinc is used for the reduction, 
the reaction tends to go beyond the uranous stage to the U’” stage 
and the same occurs, although to a less extent, when cadmium 
isused. Owing to the ease with which tervalent uranium is oxidised 
by air to the uranous stage, any over-reduction can be corrected 
by allowing the reduced solution to run from the reduction tube 
drop by drop into a vessel open to the air. Oxidation from the 
uranous to the uranyl stage by means of air depends on the degree 
of acidity of the solution. To prevent such oxidation, the reduction 
is carried out in a 3-0N-sulphuric acid solution. When the electro- 
metric method of titration is used over-reduction can be ignored, 
as the titre is given by the distance between the two breaks in 
the potential curve. ‘Titanium and uranium may be estimated 
together by reducing in very dilute solution and titrating electro- 
metrically with permanganate in an atmosphere of carbon dioxide, 
the two breaks in the curve representing the completion of oxidation 
of titanous and uranous ions respectively. 

[With M. Starxiz.}—The accuracy of the electrometric method 
for titrating titanium after reduction with cadmium (loc. cit.) was 
confirmed by comparison with a gravimetric method. It is shown 
that small quantities of titanium can be estimated accurately by 
this method in presence of large quantities of iron, using potassium 
dichromate for the titration. 
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ne Sof (With M. Hoorr.]}—Careful experiments in which every precau- 
ve ang tion was taken to exclude air during the reduction and titration 
7 with permanganate show that vanadic acid is reduced quantitatively 
to the V” stage by cadmium. 
22, 448 [With M. Dreiruss and A. Bossi.}—Indigotinsulphonic acid is 
f diluq reduced by finely divided cadmium in 0-2 to 0-5N-sulphuric acid 
residyg solution to the leuco-stage, and can then be accurately titrated 
glacial by means of ferric chloride by the electrometric method in an 
arate] atmosphere of carbon dioxide. The course of the potential curve 
residug indicates that the oxidation proceeds in two stages, probably 
acetiq through a quinhydrone stage. Thioindigotin and methylene-blue 


vaporg can be estimated in the same way. [Cf. J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1922, 
c.c. off Nov. ] E. H. R. 
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A Micro-method for the Estimation of Ethyl Alcohol in 
Blood. Errk M. P. Wipmarxk (Biochem. Z., 1922, 131, 473— 
484)—A method is described suitable for estimating the alcohol 
in a drop of blood or in larger quantities. It depends on the 
: then absorptive power for alcohol of concentrated sulphuric acid contain- 
3 been ing a known amount of dichromate. The operations are conducted 
oming in a specially designed flask to avoid mixing and contamination 
ij of the standard dichromate by organic matter, and at a tem- 
perature of 50—60°. Absorption of the alcohol is complete 
within two hours. The excess of dichromate is estimated, after 
‘| dilution with water, by potassium iodide and thiosulphate. Blank 
estimations are essential features. H. K. 


The Estimation of the Methyl Group in Methylated Thiol- 
benzenes. J. PoLtxtakK and Anna SpirzerR (Monatsh., 1922, 43, 
113—120).—The estimation of the methylthiol group by a method 
analogous to Zeisel’s process for estimating the methoxyl group 
is complicated by the fact that hydrogen sulphide and methylthiol 
are evolved along with methyl iodide during the decomposition by 
th hydriodic acid. The process now described consists in decomposing 
: “f the substance with hydriodic acid (d 1-7), and passing the volatile 
+m products through a paste of red phosphorus and wéakly acidified 
‘ Hot cadmium sulphate solution, to remove hydrogen sulphide, and 
: “ thence into alcoholic silver nitrate. The precipitate is ignited, and 
ret the mixture of silver and silver iodide completely converted into 
the iodide for weighing. C. K. 1. 


ref Identification of Small Quantities of Terpineol Hydrate 
‘ °| in Complex Mixtures. G. Denicks (Bull. soc. pharm. Bordeaux, 
ton 1922, 60, 49—54).—The sample is moistened with a drop of ethyl 
alcohol on a glass slide, terpineol being deposited on the edge in 
tufts of prismatic needles; previous sublimation between two 
wast slides may be desirable. On addition of a drop of sulphuric acid, 
by a yellow colour is produced, passing to orange on heating. Finally, 
Y] on addition of a drop of a solution containing 0°5 gram of levulose 
ull in 25 c.c. of ethyl alcohol and 75 c.c. of water, a carmine-red 
coloration is developed. CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS, 
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Estimation of the so-called Total Geraniol Content 9 
Citronella Oil. A. W. K. pg Jone and A. Reciarre (Perf 
Essent. Oil Rec., 1922, 13, 319—321)—Numerous samples of 
citronella oil were analysed by slightly varying methods in order 
to ascertain the reason for the different results often obtained by 
different operators. The maximum difference observed was 2'8°%, 
the average difference 0°7°%%. The influence of acetic anhydride 
of higher percentage strength than usual (80%) was negligible, 
and sodium acetate dried over sulphuric acid did not give better 
results than the usual fused article. The method recommended is 


to heat 10 grams of the dry oil with 10 c.c. of 80% acetic anhydride J j 


-and 2 grams of freshly fused sodium acetate for two hours. After 
cooling, 50 c.c. of water are added and the excess of anhydride is 
decomposed by warming and shaking. The acetylated oil is 
separated, washed with brine until neutral, and dried. About 
1‘5 grams are then saponified with N /2-alcoholic potassium hydroxide 
after neutralising any residual acidity. After two hours’ boiling 
under reflux the excess of alkali is titrated back with N /2-sulphuric 
acid. G. F. M. 


Causse and Bonnan’s Method for the Estimation of Dextrose. 
R. Krux (Pharm. Weekblad, 1922, 59, 1035—1039).—The unsatis- 
factory end-point referred to by Lemkes and Lansberg (this vol., 
ii, 724) is due to the fact that towards the end of the titration, 
when most of the cuprous oxide has been removed from the solu- 
tion, dextrose is being added to, a strongly alkaline solution, to 
which, as is well known, it is very sensitive. The abnormal course 
of Fehling’s reaction with urine may be considered in the light of 
Benedict’s reaction. The iodometric estimation is accurate to 
01%. 8. I. L. 


Apparatus for Facilitating the Estimation of Dextrose by 
Titration with Permanganate by the Mohr-Bertrand Method. 
J. VAN DER Haar (Arch. Suikerind, 1922, 30, 213—216).—Precipi- 
tation is carried out in a 500 c.c. round flask, and the supernatant 
liquid siphoned slowly through a Soxhlet tube into an 800 c.c. 
bottle, the neck of which is of the same size as that of the round 
flask. The precipitate is washed with hot water and the washings 
are siphoned off. The Soxhlet tube is removed from the bottle 
and placed on the flask. A little ferrous ammonium sulphate 
solution is next run through the siphon into the Soxhlet tube 
and the remainder poured directly into the tube itself; the tube 
is rinsed, and the contents of the flask are titrated with perman- 
ganate after acidification with sulphuric acid. 
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Estimation of Sucrose in Presence of Other Sugars by 
means of Alkaline-earth Hydroxides. A. BrHRE and A. 
Dirine (Z. Unters. Nahr. Genussm., 1922, 44, 65—70).—Material 
containing about 20 grams of sucrose is heated with 1:2 grams of 
freshly burnt lime in about 50 c.c. of water for one hour at 60—80°. 
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Other sugars are destroyed, and the sucrose can be determined 
polarimetrically. A. G. P. 
Flax and Kindred Fibres. I. Behaviour and Structure of 


y| Textile Fibres, and a Convenient Method of Disti 

| Flax from Hemp. C.R.Nopper (Trans. Text. Inst., 1922,13, 161— 
171).—Flax and ramie fibres always twist in a clockwise direction 
when drying, whereas hemp and jute fibres twist in the reverse way, 
| and cotton usually exhibits different twists in different parts of the 
same hair. An examination of about 100 fibres in a warm, dry room 
is sufficiently accurate for determining the proportion of flax and 
hemp in a mixture. The direction of twist is connected with the 
spiral, fibrillar structure of these “‘ bast” fibres. This structure 
is best revealed by mounting the fibre in concentrated calcium 
chloride solution, tinged with iodine, and carefully compressing it 
by gentle pressure on the cover-slip. The fibre is easily made ten 
times its normal width and the spirals show as bright reddish- 
purple lines (the compressed parts) among brownish-yellow ones. 
The striations in the outer layer of flax and ramie cells form left- 
handed spirals, and those of hemp and jute right-handed spirals. 


- [It follows, therefore, that wetting of these fibres is accompanied 
- | by an untwisting of the fibrils which make up the outer layer of 


the cell-wall. The phenomena are discussed in the light of the 
; | physico- -chemical properties of cellulose. J.C. W. 


Rapid Estimation of Acetic and Butyric Acids in Mixtures. 
L. NoTENBAART (Natuurwetenschapp. Tijdschr., 1921, 3, 131— 
134).—After previous experimental determination of the distribu- 
tion of acetic acid and butyric acid between water and toluene, 
the total quantity of acid present is estimated by titration with 
0'04N-sodium hydroxide. After extraction of most of the butyric 
acid and a little of the acetic acid by shaking with an equal volume 
of toluene, the aqueous solution is again titrated. 
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Adaptation of the Pentabromoacetone Method to the 
Estimation of Citric Acid in Urine. Wit14m B. McCLureE 
(J. Biol. Chem., 1922, 53, 357—363).—The pentabromoacetone 
method for the estimation of citric acid (cf. Kunz, A., 1915, ii, 
595) cannot be applied directly to urine owing to the formation 
of other precipitates. Satisfactory results may, however, be 
obtained if the urine is first made alkaline with sodium hydroxide 
and then treated, in the cold, with animal charcoal, and if the 
pentabromoacetone is finally separated from small quantities of 
impurities by volatilisation. E. 8. 


Estimation of Meconic Acid in Opium. H. E. ANNETT and 
M. N. Boss (Analyst, 1922, 47, 387—391).—Five grams of opium 
are triturated with 50 c.c. of water and after keeping over-night 
40—45 c.c. of the filtered liquid are treated with 6 c.c. of 50% 
calcium chloride solution and kept a further twenty-four hours. 

29 
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The precipitate, which is almost white, consists of calcium meconate 
and sulphate. It is collected, washed until the washings are 
colourless, and dissolved in 15 c.c. of 1:25N-hydrochloric acid, 
After keeping for twenty-four hours, pure meconic acid will have 
separated in white, crystalline scales. It is collected, washed 
twice with 0°5 c.c. of water, dried over sulphuric acid, and weighed 
as C,H,0,,3H,O. To the weight found 0°0213 gram is added, to 
correct for the solubility of meconic acid in 15 c.c. of 1:25N-hydro. 
chloric acid. The figure obtained is multiplied by the factor 
depending on the amount of the aliquot portion of the solution 
taken for analysis, and then by.the factor 10/9, to correct for the 
amount of meconic acid unprecipitated by calcium chloride, in order 
to arrive at the weight of acid in 5 grams of opium. G. F. M. 


Pregl’s Solution. M. Bacustez (Ber. Deut. pharm. Ges., 
1922, 32, 216—221).—Discrepancies between the analyses of 
Pregl’s solution made by different observers indicate that its 
composition is variable in spite of assurances to the contrary given 
by the makers. A solution prepared by dissolving 0°0165 gram 
of sodium iodate and 0°65 gram of potassium iodide in 100 c.c. of 
water with the addition of 10 drops of N/10-hydrochloric acid 
gave very similar results to Pregl’s solution when tested quanti- 
tatively for total, active, and free iodine. Its physiological and 
bacteriological properties were also similar to those of Pregl’s 
solution. 


The Sulphuric Acid Reaction for Liver Oil. H. D. Ricu- 
mMoND and E. H. Enetanp (Analyst, 1922, 47, 431).—Constant 
results were obtained in testing cod-liver oil by the dilution method 
(Drummond and Watson, this vol., ii, 665) by adding 1 c.c. of the 
cod-liver oil to 10 c.c. of liquid paraffin (B.P.), mixing, and trans- 
ferring 10 drops of the mixture to a white porcelain basin, adding 
1 drop of sulphuric acid (B.P.) and stirring with a glass rod. If 
a transient purple colour developed, liquid paraffin was added in 
successive quantities of 5 c.c. until no purple coloration was given, 
and the dilution at which a faint transient purple was seen was 
recorded. If no purple was seen, successive additions of 1 c.c., 
lc.c., 2 c.c., and 5 c.c. of cod-liver oil were made. H. C. R. 


Properties and Preparation of Dutch East Indies Sandal 
Wood Oil. A. Rosypzestwrensky (Perf. Essent. Oil Rec., 1922, 
413, 331—332).—The amount of oil obtainable from Dutch Indian 
sandal wood varies from 3°8—5°8%, and has the following char- 
acters: d'™” 0°9745—0°9842, «3 —16°4 to —18°4, santalol content 
93°7—98%; mn 1:5000—1-5013, soluble in 3—4 vols. of 70% 
alcohol. The quantity of oil obtainable from a sample may 
be ascertained by distilling not more than 0°5 kilo. of shavings 
with water after soaking for forty-eight hours. After ten to 
fifteen hours, the colour of the oil begins to darken, and in twenty 
hours the distillation is finished. The first and last runnings do 
not differ greatly in properties. G. F. M. 
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Importance of Dimethylhydroresorcinol for Detection of 
Volatile Aldehydes in Body Fluids. The Identification of 
Formaldehyde in Urine after Administration of Hexamethyl- 
enetetramine. WiILHELM Stepp (Biochem. Z., 1922, 130, 578— 
§81).—After administration of hexamethylenetetramine to a 
patient with kidney disease, formaldehyde was recognised in 
quantity in the urine by combination with eee redames. i 88 


A Modified Schiff’s Solution. E. Wertnem (J. Amer. 
Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 1834—1835).—Rosaniline hydrochloride 
(0°005 gram) is dissolved in hot water (50—100 c.c.); the solution 
is filtered if necessary, diluted to 300 c.c. and cooled with running 
water. Sodium hyposulphite (6 grams) is added to the cooled 
solution. The salt dissolves completely in a few minutes, after 
which the solution is ready for use. If it is boiled for one minute 
(not longer) it first becomes red and subsequently practically 
colourless. It may now be heated in testing for aldehydes in 
order to hasten the test. Used in this manner, the solution gives 
the aldehyde test in about half the time required for the ordinary 
Schiff’s test, although without heating it is usually a little slower 
than the ordinary Schiff’s solution. Special precautions in pre- 
serving the solution are unnecessary, H. W. 


Comparative Estimations of Acetone in Urine. Kurt 
Kipine (Biochem. Z., 1922, 130, 448—458).—A comparison has 
been made of various methods, suitable for clinical purposes for the 
estimation of acetone in urine. Scharf’s method (Med. klin., 1921, 
36), like Schall’s method, is a modification of Legal’s test and is 
the most suitable. H. K. 


The Characterisation of the Colouring Matter of Saffron : 
Its Use in Investigations Relating to Laudanum Poisoning. 
MarceL GUERBET (J. Pharm. Chim., 1922, 26, 218—220).—The 
coloration produced by the action of concentrated sulphuric acid 
on crocetin may be used for the detection of the colouring matter 
of saffron which yields crocetin on hydrolysis. This test may be 


used in the case of poisoning by drugs which are coloured with 
saffron. H. J. E. 


A Qualitative Test for Tannin. Ernen ATKINSON and 
Evita Outve HazietTon (Biochem. J., 1922, 16, 516—517).—A 
piece of gold-beater’s skin is pinned on a surface of paraffin wax, 
soaked in water, and then covered with an aqueous extract of the 
material to be tested. After about fifteen minutes it is washed, 
treated with a 1% solution of ferric chloride, and again washed. 
If the skin is stained, the presence of tannin is indicated. _E.S. 


Estimation of Indican in Blood-serum. J. SNAPPER and 
W. J. van BomMe van VioreNn (Klin. Woch., 1922, 1, 718—721; 
from Chem. Zentr., 1922, ii, 1122).—In the estimation of indican 
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in serum, a stronger reaction is given after precipitation with 
trichloroacetic acid than after precipitation with alcohol. The 
following procedure is recommended. The serum is precipitated 
with an equal volume of 20% trichloroacetic acid. 2°5 C.c. of the 
filtrate are diluted to 10 c.c. with water and after addition of 1 ¢.c, 
of thymol in alcohol (5%) and 10 c.c. of Obermayer’s reagent, left 
for twenty minutes. The liquid is then extracted with 2 c.c. of 
chloroform and the reading taken after thirty minutes. With 
a weak positive reaction a slightly increased indicanemia is 
indicated, implying hypofunction of the kidneys (niereninsuffizienz), 
In acute nephritis, hyperindicanemia implies a more marked 
intoxication than does retention of urea alone. The principal 
precautions to be observed in the estimation are given. 


G. W. R. 


Detection of Urea in Tissue by Means of Xanthydrol. 
M. Bonnet and J. HausHatTeR (Compt. rend. Soc. Biol., 1922, 
86, 395—397; from Chem. Zentr., 1922, ii, 922)—For the micro- 
chemical detection of urea, the fixation of the tissue in a 10% solution 
of xanthydrol in ethyl alcohol and pure acetic acid in the ratio 
1: 7 is recommended. G. W. R. 


A Reaction of Urea with p-Dimethylaminobenzaldehyde. 
H. K. BarRENSCHEEN and O. Wrtrmann (Biochem. Z., 1922, 
131, 591—595).—The yellowish-green coloration obtained in dilute 
urine on addition of Ehrlich’s aldehyde reagent is due to urea. 
The reaction can be used for the recognition of residual nitrogen 


in serum freed from proteins by trichloroacetic acid when it exceeds 
36—40 mg. %. H. K. 


Accurate Ureometer. Antonio Sciortino (Arch. Farm. 
sperim. Sci. aff., 1922, 33, 186—189).—The modified apparatus 
for the estimation of carbamide described allows of the use of 
varying quantities of the urine, blood, etc., and of arbitrary amounts 
of the sodium hypobromite. Equilibrium may be established 
between the external and internal pressures prior to the reaction 
and completion of the latter assured by shaking: the reaction bottle 
under diminished pressure. The volume of the nitrogen formed 
is read in a burette graduated to 0°05 c.c. IT. H. P. 


The Estimation of Urea in Urine by the Hypobromite 
Method with Complete Yield. (Mite) M. Janet (J. Pharm. 
Chim., 1922, 26, 161—170)—Sodium hypobromite, under the 
usual experimental conditions, gives results which indicate only 
90—92% of the actual urea present. The method described is 
said to be accurate within 1°, when compared with results obtained 
by standard gravimetric methods. The solution containing urea 
is diluted, if necessary, so that the concentration is not much above 
1% and a considerable excess of sodium hydroxide is added followed 
by the hypobromite. The presence of creatinine introduces a 
slight error; this is stated to be negligible. If ammoniacal com- 
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pounds are present, the whole of their combined nitrogen is liberated 
by the action of sodium hypobromite and sodium hydroxide so 
that the nitrogen due to urea is found by difference after estimating 
the ammonia. H. J. E. 


Electrometric Titration of Ferrocyanides. Erich MULLER 
and Hans Lavutrersacn (Z. anal. Chem., 1922, 64, 398—403). 
—The end-point of the titration of ferrocyanides in sulphuric 
acid solution with permanganate solution may be determined 
accurately electrometrically in cases where the titration has to 
be made under artificial light; the results obtained agree with 
those found where the end-point is denoted by the pink coloration 
of the slight excess of added permanganate. W. P. 8. 


A Test for Pyridine. Frirprich LEHNER (Chem. Z., 1922, 
46, 877).—If a few drops of aniline are added to a solution of pyridine 
containing water and a trace of cyanogen bromide, a red colour 
is immediately obtained and crystals of 2-anilinodihydropyridine 
phenyl bromide separate. One part of pyridine in 350,000 parts 
can be detected in this way. H. C. R. 


Detection of Small Quantities of Pyridine. A. Goris and 
A. LarsonnEav (Bull. Sci. Pharmacol., 1921, 28, 497—498; from 
Chem. Zentr., 1922, ii, 731).—By addition of aniline to a solution 
of pyridine in the presence of cyanogen bromide, 1-anilinodihydro- 
pyridinium phenyl bromide, a red substance, is formed. The 
coloration is noticeable even with one drop of pyridine in 10,000 c.c. 
of water. This reaction takes place even in the presence of pyrrole 
derivatives. G. W. R. 


A Reaction of Veronal and of the Hypnotics Derived from 
Barbituric Acid. ReEnf& Fasre (J. Pharm. Chim., 1922, [vii], 
26, 241—249).—-Veronal and other hypnotics of the barbituric 
acid series are readily condensed with xanthydrol to form crystalline 
dixanthyl derivatives by heating at 100° for about one minute 
an approximately 10% solution of the hypnotic in acetic acid 
with twice its weight of xanthydrol. After keeping for a few hours, 
the product is separated and washed with a little boiling alcohol, 
and is then sufficiently pure for melting-point determination. 
The m. p. of the principal dixanthylbarbituric acids are as fol- 
lows : dixanthylveronal 245—246°, dixanthylphenylethylbarbituric 
acid 218—219°, and dixanthyldiallylbarbituric acid 242—243°. 
Similar derivatives are not formed by other hypnotics, and the 
reaction is therefore valuable for the characterisation and identi- 
fication of the barbituric acids for both pharmaceutical and 
toxicological purposes, as it can easily be carried out with as little 
as 0°01 gram of the substance, or with the crude product obtained 
by the usual methods in toxicological investigations from the 
viscera, etc. G. F. M. 


The Estimation of Uric Acid. Hrnry Jackson, jun., and 
Water W. Pater (J. Biol. Chem., 1922, 53, 373).—A simplified 
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method for the preparation of the modified phosphotungstic acid 
reagent (this vol., ii, 328) is described. E. 8. 


Estimation of Uric Acid in Blood. L. Bauman and L. M 
KEeEwER (J. Lab. Clin. Med., 1922, 7, 551—552).—A modification 
of Folin and Wu’s method in which calibrated Lovibond tintometer 
glasses replace standard uric acid solution. A red glass (0°4) is 
placed over the unknown solution and a blue glass (2°9) over the 
opposite prism in a Duboscq colorimeter; the blue compound is 
developed without the use of sodium sulphite. The glasses may 
also be used with the Bock-Benedict colorimeter if the red glass 
is placed over the immersion cylinder and the blue in front of 
and parallel to the standard cell. The method is of general applica. 
tion; the use of glasses shortens the time of procedure and removes 
uncertainty arising from the possible decomposition of the standard 
uric acid solution. Precipitation may be avoided by addition of 
three drops of a solution of gum acacia preserved with thymol. 
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Estimation of Uric Acid and Urates in Blood. Cu. 0, 
GUILLAUMIN (Compt. rend. Soc. biol., 1922, 86, 194—196; from 
Chem. Zentr., 1922, iv, 111; ef. this vol., ii, 170—171).—Blood is 
freed from albuminous substances and a volume of the filtrate 
corresponding with 2 c.c. of plasma, clot, or total blood is treated 
with 1—2 c.c. of 0‘°9—1-0% sodium chloride solution and sufficient 
40% sodium carbonate solution to give an alkaline reaction to 
litmus. Five c.c. of Folin’s silver reagent are added, and, after 
mixing, the liquid is centrifuged. The clear liquid is removed and 
the precipitate treated with 2 c.c. of a solution of sodium chloride 
containing hydrochloric acid and 7—8 c.c. of water, and again 
centrifuged. The clear liquid obtained is treated with 0°5 c.c. of 
a solution of 2°5 grams of sodium cyanide and 5 grams of sodium 
sulphite in 100 c.c. of water, 1°5 c.c. of sodium carbonate solution, 
made up to 12°5 c.c., and, after addition of Folin and Denis’s 
phosphotungstic acid reagent, compared with a standard uric 
acid solution. G. W. R. 


Estimation and Constitution of a Fraction of the Uric 
Acid in Blood. Cu. O. Gumztaumin (Compt. rend. Soc. biol., 
1922, 86, 258—260; from Chem. Zentr., 1922, iv, 111; cf. preceding 
abstract).—Direct estimation of uric acid in serum freed from 
albuminous substances gives higher results than those obtained 
by the Folin and Denis phosphotungstate method. The difference 
corresponds with a portion of the uric acid of the blood which is 
associated with fractions of the original nuclein complex. For its 
estimation (by difference) the preliminary removal of albuminous 
substances is preferably effected by using metaphosphoric acid. 

G. W. R. 


The Volatilisation and Hydrolysis of Atropine in Toxi- 
cology. Pavut Harpy (J. Pharm. Chim., 1922, 26, 220—226).— 
The author has investigated the error in estimations of atropine 
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due to losses by reason of volatility and hydrolysis, and finds that 
no loss occurs in extraction of the alkaloid, as it is not volatile in 
alcohol, ether, or chloroform vapour. In the case of water, 


Jatropine was detected in the distillate on boiling. Hydrolysis 


occurs readily in aqueous solution, increasing considerably with 
temperature; it is more rapid in alkaline than in neutral solution, 
but ammonia is not such an active hydrolytic agent as sodium 
hydroxide. H. J. E. 


The Estimation of Creatinine. K. Prizzenmarer and §S. 
Gatanos (Z. Unters. Nahr. Genussm., 1922, 44, 29—41).—The 
method: given in the Schweizerisches Lebensmitielbuch (3rd ed., 


-| p. 72) for the estimation of creatinine is rapid and simple, but can 


be successfully used only when light-coloured solutions are avail- 
able for colorimetric comparison and a colorimeter of the Duboscq 
type is used. If the solutions are dark in colour or contain sugar, 
the method fails, as animal charcoal cannot be used because it 
adsorbs creatinine. The colorimetric comparison in cylinders as 
specified in the book was found to be unsatisfactory. The method 
of Sudendorf and Lahrmann (Z. Unters. Nahr. Genussm., 1915, 
29, 1) can always be used and is the only one available for use 
with dark-coloured solutions. If the authors’ instructions are 
exactly followed and too great an excess of potassium permanganate 
—especially with very dark-coloured solutions—is avoided, 
accurate results are. always obtained. The methods referred to 
are given in detail. H. C. R. 


An Apparatus for the Extraction of Theobromine and 
Caffeine by means of boiling Chloroform. O. P. A. H. Scuaap 
(Pharm. Weekblad, 1922, 59, 920—923).—The Soxhlet extractor 
is modified to allow of heating by means of a water-bath. Exact 
dimensions and procedure are laid down (cf. J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 
1922, 7814). 8S. IL L. 


Estimation of Yohimbine in Yohimba Bark. ARNoLD 
SchomER (Pharm. Zentr.-h., 1922, 63, 385—386).—In applying a 
method described previously (A., 1921, ii, 360) to barks containing 
but little yohimbine, the results obtained are more trustworthy 
when the crystallisation of the yohimbine hydrochloride is made 
in the cold. The impure hydrochloride, after treatment with 5 c.c. 
of ether and evaporation of this solvent, is dissolved in 3 c.c. of 
absolute alcohol and the solution is kept at 0° for eighteen hours. 
The crystals which form are collected, washed with a small quantity 


of chloroform, then with ether, dried at 100°, and weighed. 
W. F. 8. 


Identification of Traces of True Albumin in Urine. Separ- 
ation of pseudoAlbumins. M. Renovx (J. pharm. Belg., 1922, 
4, 381—382).—As a result of tests with a solution of egg-albumin, 
the author concludes that either neutral crystals of sodium sulphate 
or magnesium sulphate may be used for the defecation of urine 
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(after being made alkaline), preparatory to testing for traces of 
true albumin. CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS, 


The Estimation of Total Albumin in the Spinal Fluid. 
J.B. Aver and H. E. Fostsr (Repert. pharm., 1922, 34, 114—115) — 
The albumin is precipitated with thiosalicylic acid and compared 
with the precipitate obtained from blood serum of known albumin 
content. The method is very exact. The normal quantity of 
albumin in 100 c.c. of fluid varies between 16 and 40 mg. (average 
25 mg.). It is usually increased in pathological conditions. The 
authors give the albumin content found in a number of cerebrospinal 
diseases. CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


The Estimation of Albumose-Silver. J. Herzoa (Pharm. 
Z., 1922, 67, 802—803)—One gram of the silver—protein is 
dissolved in 10 c.c. of water and 10 c.c. of concentrated sulphuric 
acid added in a thin stream. Two grams of finely powdered potass- 
ium permanganate are added in small portions with vigorous 
shaking. After fifteen minutes, the solution is diluted with 50 c.c. 
of water and ferrous sulphate added in small portions to decolorise 
the solution. The silver is then titrated with N/10-ammonium 
thiocyanate solution, the oxidised iron acting as indicator. 

H. K. 


The Estimation of Fibrinogen. Protein Estimations in 
Salt Plasma. Question of the Utility of Serum for the 
Quantitative Investigation of Blood. G. LEENDERTZ and 
B. GROMELSEKI (Arch. expt. Path. Pharm., 1922, 94, 114—123).— 
Indirect methods for the estimation of fibrinogen in blood are 
based on the fact that the fibrinogen content is equal to the differ- 
ence between plasma- and serum-proteins. Since, however, serum 
formed by the spontaneous coagulation of blood contains water 
and chlorides emanating from the corpuscles, this relation only 
holds when the serum is obtained from separated plasma. Applic- 
ations of the refractometric method to the indirect estimation of 
fibrinogen have not hitherto been successful when oxalate plasma 
has been used. Such failures have been due to two causes—the 
formation of a precipitate and the production of hypertonic plasma 
by the addition of sodium oxalate to blood. By using a 3°55% 
solution of sodium citrate, which is isotonic with blood and does 
not produce a precipitate, as anti-coagulant, the refractometric 
method may be readily applied. Two such methods, based on 
the above considerations, are described. E. 8. 


Estimation of Hzmoglobin. FE. Mervutreneracnt (Fol. 
hematol. I. Archiv, 1921, 27, 1—9; from Chem. Zentr., 1922, 
ii, 849).—Observations on the working details of hemoglobin 
estimations by Sahli’s and by Autenrieth’s methods. It is held 
that the former is superior to the latter for clinical work. ‘ 

G. W. R. 
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The Colorimetric Estimation of Hemoglobin with Especial 
Reference to the Production of Stable Standards. Epwin 
H. TERRILL (J. Biol. Chem., 1922, 53, 179—191).—Stock solutions 


- fof acid hematin such as those of Cohen and Smith (A., 1919, ii, 532) 


and Robscheit (A., 1920, ii, 339) suffer from the disadvantages 
that the colour both changes and fades on keeping, whilst a turbidity 
is produced on dilution. ‘Two modified methods for the preparation 
of acid hematin standards are therefore described. The first 
results in the formation of a concentrated stock solution which 
may be diluted, especially when the diluting fluid contains glycerol, 
without the production of a turbidity; although it fades slowly, 
it does not change qualitatively in colour. The second gives an 
acid hematin protein powder which is quite stable in the dry state 
and forms clear solutions in water and in 0°1N-hydrochloric acid. 
After standardisation, weighed quantities may be used for the 
preparation of standard solutions. A method is also described 
for the preparation from the powder of gelatin films of acid hematin 
which may be used with advantage in place of the glass plates of 
Newcomer (A., 1919, ii, 179). 

In estimating hemoglobin, the laking of the blood with water 
prior to acidification is recommended. Direct acidification pro- 
duces a turbidity which leads to high results when a clear standard 
is used. Heat should not be employed to develop maximum 
colour as this again produces a turbidity. E. 8. 


Estimation of Bilirubin in Blood. Pavt Hotzer and 
Heinz MernNER (Klin. Woch., 1922, 1, 66).—Meulengracht’s 
(J. Amer. Med. Assoc., 1920, 74, 68) method is worthless for the 
estimation of small amounts of bilirubin, and untrustworthy for 
the estimation of large amounts. To obtain accurate results it 
is necessary to enhance the bilirubin colour by diazotisation; 
Bergh’s (“‘ Der Gallenfarbstoff im Blute,”’ 1918) method is the most 
trustworthy, whilst that of Haselhorst (A., 1921, ii, 472) gives 
inaccurate results for small concentrations of bilirubin. 

CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS, 


[Detection of Bile Pigments in] Gastric Juice. Franz Urz 
(Stiddeutsch. Apoth.-Zig., 1922, 62, 77—78; from Chem. Zenitr., 
1922, ii, 921—922).—-In examination of the contents of the stomach 
for bile pigments, the filtrate should not be used, as the pigments 
are retained by the filter. Directions are given for the use of the 


Gmelin and Plesch tests for bile pigments and for the detection 
of rennin. G. W. R. 


Modification of the Iodine Test for Bile Pigments in Urine. 
Ernst SILBERSTERN (Zentr. inn. Med., 1922, 43, 185—187; from 
Chem. Zentr., 1922, ii, 850).—The ordinary reaction is modified, 
whereby the urine under examination is shaken with a solution 
of 0°5 gram of iodine in 36 grams of ether or 76°5 grams of chloro- 
form (1 c.c. of this solution to 2—4 c.c. of the liquid to be tested). 
The excess of iodine remains in its original solvent whilst the 
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biliverdin colours the aqueous phase. In neutral solution, the 
reaction is more sensitive than the Gmelin test, although leg 
sensitive in alkaline solution. The chloroform solution is pre. 
ferable to the ethereal solution. - G. W. R. 


Tests for Liver Function. Lreprenne (Miinch. Med. Woch,, 
1922, 69, 342—344; from Chem. Zentr., 1922, ii, 921).—Hay’s 
flowers of sulphur test for bile acids in duodenal juice and urine 
is described in application to certain pathological a 

. W. R, 


Estimation of the Activity of Invertase. T.Swann Harpine 
(Sugar, 1922, 24, 89—90; from Chem. Zentr., 1922, ii, 1032)— 
A solution of sucrose, approximately 10%, is prepared so that on 
addition of 5 c.c. of water to 50 c.c. of the solution a reading of 
+33°5° V+1° is given in Schmidt and Haensch’s polarimeter, 
The reading being accurately determined after acidifying with acetic 
acid, 5 c.c. of invertase solution are added and, after keeping at 
30° for ten minutes, the solution is rendered alkaline by addition 
of sodium carbonate solution. The change in polarimeter reading 
is taken as a measure of the activity of the invertase solution. 
Ordinary invertase solutions change the polarimeter reading from 
+33°5° V to +23—10° V, the most active invertases giving 10° V. 
Invertases which diminish the reading to +18—20° V invert a 
10% sucrose solution within half an hour. G. W. R. 


Analysis of Blood. F. Urz (Pharm. Zentr.-h., 1922, 63, 425— 
430).—A procedure is given for a complete examination of blood, 
and the methods used are described in detail. The following 
estimations should be made, the figures in brackets being the values 
obtained for normal blood: Blood, sp. gr. (1°050 to 1-060) and 
total solids (21 to 22%). Blood-serum, sp. gr. (1°027 to 1:032), 
refractive index (n, 1°343 to 1°350), freezing point (—56°), total 
solids (6 to 10%), total nitrogen (1°04 to 1:2%). Blood-serum 
after removal of proteins by uranium acetate, nitrogen (0°02 to 
0°035%), urea (0°02 to 0°04%), uric acid (0°0025 to 0°0035%), 
creatinine (0°001%), reducing sugars (0°06 to 0°12%), sodium 
chloride (0°56 to 0°60°%), and indican (0°045 mg. per eo 
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The Refractive Indices of Phosphorescent Sulphides. 
MavRICE CuRIE (Compt. rend., 1922, 175, 617—619).—Direct 
determination of the refractive indices of phosphorescent sulphides 
gives, for yellow light, values between 2-10 and 2-15. An appreci- 
able fraction of each substance gives figures ranging to a lower 
limit of 1-6, whilst for no portion did the refractive index exceed 
2:20. According to the work of Lenard (A., 1910, ii, 369) and 
Schmidt (Ann. Physik, 1922) the values should lie between 2-70 
and 3-16, so that Lenard’s interpretation of the constancy of the 
ratio 4/ /K does not appear to be well founded. H. J. E. 


Quantum Theory of Line Spectra. N. Bour (Danske Vid. 
Selsk. Skrifter, nat. mat. Afd., 1918, 4, [8], 1—100; from Chem. 
Zentr., 1922, iii, 221—223).—Theoretical. The author develops 
his quantum theory of line spectra with special reference to the 
hydrogen spectrum, and to the Stark and Zeeman effects. 


G. W.R. 


The Intensities of the Lines in the Balmer Series of 
Hydrogen. Masamicut Kimura and Mitsunara Fuxupa (Mem. 
Coll. Sci. Kyoto, 1922, 5, 165—168).—The intensity distribution 
of the hydrogen lines in the Balmer series is greatly affected by 
the pressure of hydrogen. The addition of the vapours of hydriodic 
acid, iodine, sulphur, mercury, or sodium exerts an effect similar 
to that obtained on increased pressure. These gases suppress the 
higher members of the Balmer series and appear to exert a specific 
effect on the hydrogen atoms. The results on the action of iodine 


vapour are in disagreement with those of Holtzmark (A., 1918, 
ii, 283). W. E. G. 


The Broadening of the Balmer Lines of Hydrogen with 
Pressure. E. O. Hutpert (Astrophys. J., 1922, 55, 399— 
405).—Experimental evidence is adduced for abandoning, as a 
cause which interferes with the absolute homogeneity of spectrum 
lines, the consideration of disturbance depending on collision with 
other particles, and suggesting that the principal cause of the 
widening of the lines is the influence of an electric field on the 
radiating particle (cf. Merton, Proc. Roy. Soc., 1915, ee ty” 


Influence of Gases and Vapours on the Intensities of the 
Lines of the Secondary Spectrum of Hydrogen. MasaAMICcHI 
Kimura and Mirsunara Fuxupa (Mem. Coll. Sci. Kyoto, 1922, 
5, 153—163).—The intensities of the lines in the hydrogen secondary 
spectrum are modified by pressure, and the addition of gases and 
vapours. Increase in pressure weakens those lines in the secondary 
spectrum on the long wave-length side of \ 6240, and in the region 
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between A 5690 and Hg. Between these two regions, the lines 
undergo selective changes in intensity. The Fulcher group [I lines 
are relatively intense at low pressures, whilst those belonging to 
group II are weak. The addition of helium, mercury, or bromine 
to the spectrum tube produces similar changes in the intensities of 
the lines to those obtained on increase of pressure, although helium 
exerts a specific effect on some of the hydrogen lines. The sugges. 
tion is made that the hydrogen molecule can be reformed either by 
the combination of a positively charged molecule and an electron, 
or by the association of two neutral atoms, and that the two groups 
of lines owe their existence to the occurrence of these two distinct 
processes. W. E. G. 


The Continuous Spectrum of Hydrogen in the Schumann 
Region. E. P. Lewis (Physical Rev., 1920, 16, 367—368; ctf. 
Science, 1915, 41, 947).—By the use of a fluorite vacuum spectro- 
graph it has been found that the continuous spectrum of hydrogen 
extends with undiminished intensity well into the Schumann region. 
At A 1800 it begins rather suddenly to diminish in intensity, 
and disappears at about A 1750. Slightly below A 1700, the line 
spectrum of hydrogen reappears, with no trace of a continuous 
background. Attention is directed to the fact that the continuous 
spectrum completely fills the region between the Balmer series 
and the Schumann line spectrum, with no lines whatever super- 
imposed on it. The perfect uniformity and continuity of this 
spectrum make it the best background for the examination of 
absorption spectra (for example, of benzene) in the ultra-violet. 
Helium and neon give similar, although less intense, continuous 
spectra extending far into the ultra-violet. A. A. E. 


Identification of Air Lines in Spark Spectra from \ 5927 
to 18683. Paut W. Merriwz, F. L. Hopper, and Crype R. 
Keita (Astrophys. J., 1921, 54, 76—77).—Data have been secured 
(cf. ibid., 1920, 51, 211) for the chemical identification of the air 
lines from 5927 to » 8683 in spark spectra. The spark was 
operated alternately in oxygen and air, and the lines due to oxygen 
identified. The remaining air lines, except a few argon lines, are 
ascribed to nitrogen. A. A. E. 


The Intensity Distribution in the §-Ray Spectra of 
Radium-B and -C. J. CuHapwick and C. D. Exxis (Proc. Camb. 
Phil. Soc., 1922, 21, 274—280).—Two radically different views of 
B-ray disintegration have been put forward. That of Meitner 
(this vol., ii, 416) in which the entire B-ray emission of a radio- 
active substance consists of a series of homogeneous groups of 
electrons, and that of Ellis (this vol., ii, 466) according to which 
the disintegration electrons form a continuous spectrum. In the 
present paper, measurements are made of the intensity distribution 
in the 8-ray emission of radium-B and -C, and it is shown that the 
continuous. spectrum has a real existence, and is independent of 
the experimental arrangement. The five strong lines in the 
radium-B 8-ray spectrum formed only one-fifth of the total emission, 
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the main feature of which was the continuous spectrum. The 
number of electrons received per second in the ionisation chamber, 
calculated from the observed ionisation currents, was in agreement 


with the number of atoms disintegrating per second at the source. 
W. E. G. 


The Spectrum of Radium Emanation. R. E. NyswanpDEr, 
8. C. Linn, and R. B. Moors (Astrophys. J., 1921, 54, 285—292).— 
Photographic and visual measurements were made of the spectrum 
of radium emanation, AA 3982 to 7450. The relative intensities 
of the lines differed markedly, as a rule, from the previous observ- 
ations of Watson and Royds and Rutherford; many strong lines 
of the one hundred and twenty previously measured were not 
found; of the forty-four lines obtained, nine were new. Changes 
of intensity with duration of the discharge were observed, some 
lines decreasing and some increasing in strength, whilst the colour 
of the discharge changed from a bright glow to violet. A modifi- 
cation is described of Duane’s apparatus for the purification of 
radium emanation. A.A. E. 


The Spectrum of Neutral Helium. C. V. Raman (Nature, 
1922, 110, 700—701).—A criticism of Silberstein’s attempt (this 
vol., ii, 674) to explain the spectrum of neutral helium on the 
assumption of the independence of the electrons. The view is 
expressed that the approximate agreements between the calculated 
and actual frequencies are merely fortuitous arithmetical coin- 
cidences, and a number of statements are made, based on a survey 
of the figures and a series of computations, in its support. The 
same considerations apply with even greater force in the case of 
lithium, when a choice of six numbers, compared with four in the 
case of helium, is permitted. Further, it is held that the Rydberg 
constant 109723 is appropriate only to the case of the ionised 


helium atom in which only one electron is coupled to the nucleus. 
A.A. E. 


The Structure of the Red Lithium Line. T. R. MERTON 
(Nature, 1922, 140, 632).—A criticism of the views of McLennan 
and Ainslie (this vol., ii, 541; cf. Zeeman, A., 1913, ii, 812; Proc. 
K. Akad. Wetensch. Amsterdam, 1913, 15, 1130; Kent, Astrophys. 
J., 1914, 40, 337; King, ibid., 1916, 44, 169; Takamine and 
Yamada, Proc. Tokio Math. Phys. Soc., 1914, 7, 339; Merton, 
Proc. Roy. Soc., 1921, [A], 99, 101) on the structure of the lithium 
line A=6708. Under the appropriate conditions, the line appears 
to be a simple pair; if the four components were really two pairs 
due to the two isotopes, they should always appear together with 
an invariable intensity ratio of 1:16. This is not in accordance 


with the experimental results. Theoretical objections are also 
raised. A. A. E. 


The Exploded-wire Spectrum of Calcium. R. A. SAwYER 
and A. L. Brckrr (Physical Rev., 1921, 18, 164)—By expending 
constant power on wires of varying mass of calcium and other 
elements, or varying power on wires of constant mass, spectra 
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have been obtained in which the relative intensities of the three 
calcium lines, H, K, and 4227, vary as in the spectra of stars of 
different classes. The calcium lines, particularly H and K, appear 
to be tremendously enhanced by the very high temperature of the 
explosion, since they appear more prominently in the spectra of 
exploded wires of other metals (in which the amount of calcium 
present must be very minute) than the spectra of the metals them. 
selves. A.A. E. 


Excitation of Atoms to Light Emission by Electron 
Collisions. R. Srericer (Z. Physik, 1922, 11, 197—200).— 
According to the Bohr theory, the passage of an electron from 
an initial to a final orbit is determined by the two probabilities, 
W and w, where W is the probability that the electron shall be 
raised from the normal to the initial orbit, and w is the probability 
of the transition from the initial to the final state. The former 
(W) is affected by the conditions of excitation, and according to 
Franck, the latter (w) should be also dependent on the external 
conditions. To test this point, the effect of the velocity of the 
exciting electrons on the intensity of certain related mercury lines 
has been examined. Two pairs of lines, 4916 (3-5S—2P) and 
2857 (3-5S—2p,), and 2652 (4d’—2p,) and 4339 (4d’—2P) were 
chosen, and the intensities of these measured in different parts 
of the glow-discharge. The form of the intensity curves were 
widely different for the individuals of both pairs, and the maxima 
occurred at different distances from the mercury electrode. Thus, 
in these cases, the probability of transition from one orbit to another 
is dependent on the external electric field. W. E. G. 


Mass-absorption Coefficients as a Function of Wave- 
length Above and Below the K X-Ray Limit of the Absorber. 
F. K. Ricutmyer (Physical Rev., 1921, 17, 264—265).—An exten- 
sion to silver and lead, and to longer wave-lengths, of the relation 
between X-ray wave-lengths and the mass-absorption coefficient 
»/p (for aluminium, copper, and molybdenum, cf. this vol., ii, ~w 

A. A. 


The Evidence Regarding the so-called ‘‘ J'’ Radiation in 
the Characteristic X-Ray Spectra of the Elements. F. K. 
RIcHTMYER (Physical Rev., 1921, 17, 433—434).—From an examin- 
ation of the absorption of water, aluminium, copper, boron, silver, 
and molybdenum, the author concludes that, within 1%, there are 
no discontinuities in absorption suggestive of J amen " 

A. A. E. 


Absorption of X-Rays by Chromium, Manganese, and 
Iron. Witi1amM Duane and Hueco Fricke (Physical Rev., 1921, 
17, 529—531).—The K critical absorption wave-lengths (A x 108 cm.) 
of chromium, manganese, and iron are 2-0623, 1-8893, and 1-7377, 
respectively. The energy changes corresponding with the critical 
absorption appear to be the same for iron atoms in the bi- and 
ter-valent conditions. A. A. E. 
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The Tungsten X-Ray Spectrum with a Mica Spectrometer. 
UsaBuRO YOSHIDA and SHINSUKE Tanaka (Mem. Coll. Sci. Kyoto, 
1922, 5, 173—178).—The arrangement is essentially that used 
previously (ibid., 1921, 4, 343) and the grating constant was 
calculated from the wave-lengths of the prominent lines of the 
L-series of tungsten. With the mica spectrometer the X-ray 
spectrum of tungsten may be obtained up to the seventh and even 
to the tenth order. Eleven lines of unknown origin were detected 
on the photographs, but these might be due to reflection from the 
mica in an unknown manner. The wave-lengths of the known 
lines are in agreement with those given by Siegbahn within the 
limit of the experimental error. The existence of the line found 
by Overn at 1070 A. has been confirmed. W. E. G. 


Critical Potentials of the L-Series of Platinum. Davip 
L. WEBSTER (Physical Rev., 1920, 15, 238).—The ZL-series must be 
regarded as consisting of three sub-series, L, (containing the lines 
1, &, &, Bo, Bs, and B,), L, (containing the lines y, By, By, v1, ye, and 
possibly 8,), and LZ, (containing the lines y,, yz, and possibly Ps). 

A.A. E. 


Temperature Shift in Near Ultra-red Bands. H. M. 
RANDALL, W. F. Cosy, and R. F. Paton (Physical Rev., 1920, 15, 
541—543; cf. Randall and Imes, A., 1920, ii, 570; Colby, A., 
1920, ii, 655).—-Curves are given showing the absorption of hydrogen 
chloride in the neighbourhood of 3-4 » at 20°, 105°, and 250°. It 
appears that in spite of the outward shift of intensity to higher 
velocity values, no shift takes place in the fine structure. Further 
investigations at higher temperatures are in progress. A. A. E. 


The Labile Nature of the Halogen Atom in Organic Com- 
pounds. VII. Absorption Spectra of the Halogen Deriv- 
atives of some Cyclic Compounds, and their Bearing on the 
Question of an Oxygen-Halogen Linking. Hucu GraHam 
and ALEXANDER KitLEN Macseta (T., 1922, 121, 2601—2608). 


Carbon Dioxide Absorption in the near Ultra-red. E. F. 
BaRKER (Astrophys. J., 1922, 55, 391—398)—New absorption 
curves have been obtained. The 2-7, region, previously con- 
sidered to be a doublet, proves to be a pair of doublets, with centres 
at 2-694 » and 2-767 » (approx.). The 4:3, band appears as a 
single doublet with centre at 4-253. The frequency difference 
between maxima is nearly the same for each of the three doublets, 
and equal to 4:5x10". Complete resolution of the band series 
was not effected, but there is evidently a complicated structure, 
with a “‘ head” in each case on the side of shorter wave-lengths. 
If a linear configuration of the three atoms in the molecule of 
carbon dioxide is assumed, the moment of inertia of the molecule, 
computed from the doublet frequency difference, is 50x10. 
This gives the distance of the central carbon atom from each oxygen 
atom as 0-97<10°8 cm. Since the linear molecule could have 
only three modes of vibration, it is suggested that the two doublets 
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at 2-7 ~ may correspond with two successive changes in stationary 
state for the same vibration. A. A. E. 


Absorption of Light by Inorganic Salts. E. F. Grorce 
(Diss., Ohio, 1920).—The change in absorption produced by mixing 
sulphates in solution with other sulphates is small in comparison 
with corresponding changes in nitrates, and still smaller than in 
the case of chlorides. The influence of temperature on the absorp- 
tion of solutions of mixed salts is greatest with chlorides. It 
therefore appears that Ostwald’s view that the coloured ion alone 
is effective in the absorption of light is not well founded. When 
the ratio of the absorption of the mixture to the sum of the absorp- 
tions of the component parts is plotted as a function of the wave- 
length, the resulting curve generally shows a minimum near the 
middle of the spectrum. Many of the curves are shown to be 
exponential in form. CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


The Absorption Spectra of o-Cresolsulphonphthalein. 
W. R. Ornporrr, R. C. Gress, M. Scort, and S. D. Jackson 
(Physical Rev., 1921, 17, 437).—o-Cresolsulphonphthalein and other 
related compounds have in neutral aqueous solutions two absorption 
bands which are modified or replaced by new bands on the addition 
of acid or alkali. In the case of a dilute alkaline solution, the new 
type of absorption is not stable, but reverts to the two band absorp- 
tion found in the corresponding neutral solution. It is considered 
that in neutral aqueous solutions the carbinol and hydrate forms 
of the phthalein are present and that on the addition of either acid 
or alkali a salt having a quinoid structure is formed. A. A. E. 


Flame Excitation of Luminescence. E. L. Nicuors and 
D. T. WILBER (Physical Rev., 1921, 17, 453—468).—The fluorescence 
developed by certain substances, notably lime, zirconia, magnesia, 
silica, alumina, zinc oxide, some phosphorescent sulphides, and a 
number of other compounds, by contact with a hydrogen flame, 
differs from photoluminescence and from mere temperature radiation. 
A definite temperature-range exists for each substance, and the 
effect does not appear to depend on the presence of traces of activ- 
ating elements. Many substances which are strongly luminescent 
under the action of light do not respond to flame excitation. Excit- 
ation does not occur by heating in air or hydrogen or in a vacuum, 
or by contact with a jet of hydrogen while hot unless the hydrogen 
is ignited and conditions are favourable for free oxidation. The 
effect probably cannot be ascribed to the presence of H or H, 
molecules. The spectra obtained by flame excitation have been 
examined. A. A. E. 


Chemoluminescence. I. A. A. Grinpera (J. Russ. Phys. 
Chem. Soc., 1920, 52, 151—185).—A summary is given of previous 
work on this subject, particularly on bioluminescence (cf. Radzis- 
zewski, A., 1877, ii, 345; Lenard and Wolf, A., 1888, 1000; Trautz, 
A., 1905, ii, 662; Trautz and Schorigin, A., 1905, ii, 494; Dubois, 
A., 1913, i,-1021; Harvey, A., 1917, i, 365; ii, 436; Goss, A., 
1917, ii, 436). The light effect obtained with the system, pyro- 
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gallol-hydrogen peroxide—potassium permanganate under various 
conditions has been investigated, the intensity of the light being 
measured photographically. At 16—17° the greatest intensity 
was obtained with a mixture of 4 c.c. of 0-005M-potassium per- 
manganate, 2 c.c. of 0-01. M-pyrogallol, and 2 c.c. of 3—12% hydrogen 
eroxide solutions. Sulphuric acid in the concentration 0-018— 
0-04°% weakens the effect considerably, whilst 0-0046—0- 4 i of 
potassium hydroxide enhances it to a slight extent. Tv. 3. P 


Mutarotation. I. C. N. Ruser (Ber., 1922, 55, [B], 3132— 
3143).—The data with regard to the relationship of mutarotation 
to other physical changes in solution are very scanty and exhibit 
considerable discrepancies among themselves. The changes in 
refractive index and volume of a solution containing a substance 
undergoing mutarotation have now been studied. 

The index of refraction of an aqueous solution of dextrose does 
not appear to vary when the ordinary Pulfrich refractometer is 
used, but the instrument is scarcely suitable for the purpose owing 
to the impossibility of maintaining the requisite degree of constancy 
intemperature. By means of a Hallwachs’s prism, it can, however, 
be shown that the refractive index increases slightly with age in 
the case of dextrose solutions and that the change occurs with 
immeasurably greater rapidity when a little ammonia is added to 
the solution. The method, however, does not lend itself to the 
periodical observation of the action and attention has therefore 
been directed to the measurements of alteration of volume in the 
solution. The dilatometer employed resembles essentially a 
Sprengel pyknometer. One tube is firmly closed by a small rubber 
plate and the change in volume of the solution is indicated by the 
movement of the meniscus in the other limb and measured by 
means of a microscope. A movement of 0:005 mm. can be detected 
with certainty; this corresponds with an alteration in volume of 
less than 0°0000001. The capacity of the instrument is 66°7 c.c. 
The temperature is maintained constant to within 0°001°. It is 
thus shown that solutions of dextrose in water increase in volume 
during the process of mutarotation at a rate corresponding with 
that required for a unimolecular, irreversible reaction but sub- 
sequent observations prove that in reality a state of equilibrium 
is finally attained and indicate that water possibly takes some 
part in the change. The quantitative parallelism between muta- 
rotation and change of volume makes it certain that the two 
phenomena have a common cause. 

A solution of lactose the optical activity of which diminishes 
progressively shows a gradual expansion, whereas a contraction 
is observed with a solution of maltose with increase of specific 
rotation. Galactose solution suffers a primary expansion and a 
subsequent contraction. Solutions of sucrose and mannitol which 
do not exhibit mutarotation are constant in volume. Solutions 
of the optically inactive dulcitol do not undergo change in volume. 
Acetaldehyde, in 30 per cent. aqueous solution, exhibits a consider- 
able expansion, whereas acetone under similar conditions gives 
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a marked and rapid contraction. Ethyl alcohol gives a slight 
expansion. 

The applicability of the dilatometer just described is not re- 
stricted to reactions involving mutarotation, but since changes in 
volume are probably involved in all chemical reactions, it can be 
used for the investigation of processes taking place at the ordinary 
temperature. The accuracy of the procedure is at least as great 
as that of the polarimetric or refractometric method and it has the 
great advantage that it does not necessitate the use of transparent 
and colourless solution. It has been found very useful in the study 
of the inversion of sugar by invertin and the saccharification of 
starch by ptyalin; in each case a marked contraction takes place 
as is to be expected. H. W. 


Photochemistry of Chlorine Detonating Gas. Frim 
WEIGERT and Kart KeELLERMANN (Sitzungsber. Preuss. Akad. 
Wiss. Berlin, 1922, 24, 315—320).—The early stages of the com. 
bination of hydrogen and chlorine have been investigated. It is 
shown that a characteristic streaky appearance is visible in the gas 
mixture during the time 1/100—1/20 second from the moment of 
excitation. A vanishingly small quantity of hydrogen chloride 
only is formed directly by the radiation, but this is followed by 
a large subsequent formation. From this result, the authors 
show that the primary reaction, contrary to many previous 
assertions, in all probability is in keeping with Einstein’s photo- 
chemical equivalent law. J. F.S. 


Photochemical Oxidation of MHydriodic Acid. Cur. 
WrinTHER (K. Danske Vid. Medd. Math.-fys. Medd., 1920, 2, No. 2, 
1—28; from Chem. Zentr., 1922, iii, 592)—In the oxidation of 
hydriodic acid solutions in thin films, the velocity of reaction was 
measured at the beginning and also in the course of the reaction. 
The effect of shaking, oxygen concentration, and wave-length of 
light was also investigated. With vigorous shaking, the reaction 
shows an increase in velocity during an induction period and then 
remains constant. The sensitiveness of the oxidative process to 
light is proportional to the absorption of tri-iodide-ion which acts 
as an optical catalyst. This is an example of “ optical autosensibilis- 
ation ” where the catalyst is actually formed by the reaction which 
it catalyses. The oxidation of leuco-compounds to dyes, the 
oxidation of pyrogallol in alkaline solution, and the oxidation of 
sodium sulphide in aqueous solution are similarly catalysed. . 

G. W. RB. 


Photochemical Efficiency of Absorbed Radiation. Cur. 
WintHER (K. Danske Vid. Medd. Math.-fys. Medd., 1920, 2, No. 3, 
1—35; from Chem. Zentr., 1922, iii, 592—593).—The amount of 
energy absorbed in the photochemical oxidation of a certain amount 
of hydrogen iodide was found to be identical with the amount 
calculated as necessary for its activation. The absorbed energy 
is thus used exclusively for the activation of the hydrogen iodide 
molecule. The equivalence of absorbed energy and energy required 
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for activation is enunciated as a general principle in photochemical 
reactions. Certain consequences of this principle are discussed. 
Discrepancies are attributed to experimental errors or to the con- 
version of the absorbed radiation into radiation of shorter wave- 
length. G. W. R. 


The Decomposition of Hydrogen Molecules by Excited 
Mercury Atoms. G. Cario and J. Franck (Z. Physik, 1922, 
21, 161—166).—On the collision of excited atoms with other atoms, 
the quantum energy may be given up without light emission (cf. 
Franck, this vol., ii, 464), and chemical change may take place. 
On exposing a mixture of hydrogen and mercury to the mercury 
line 2536-7 A., the radiation was strongly absorbed, and the hydrogen 
dissociated. Powdered copper oxide was reduced, and the pressure 
of the hydrogen continuously decreased at a temperature of 45°. 
In the absence of hydrogen and mercury, no reduction occurred. 
The mercury is acting as a sensitiser. In the absence of copper 
oxide, the atomic hydrogen is adsorbed by the walls. At low 
pressures, the velocity of dissociation was very slow, and this 
behaviour indicates a short period of activity of the mercury atoms. 
The velocity of reaction increases up to 15 mm. pressure and then 
remains constant. Tungsten trioxide is also reduced, and the 
reduction is not in any way due to illumination by the light. 
Since tungsten oxide is not reduced by hydrogen below a red heat, 
it is unlikely that the phenomenon is caused by rapidly moving 
hydrogen molecules. 

The hydrogen is dissociated by mercury atoms which are in the 
2p, condition. Calculations show that the upper limit a the 
heat of dissociation of hydrogen is 112 Cal. W. E. G. 


Photoelectric Effect of Alkali [Metal] Vapours ads a New 
Determination of h. E. H. Wiiiams and Jakop Kunz 
(Physical Rev., 1920, 15, 550).—The resonance potential of cesium 
vapour is 1°48 volts, whilst the ionisation potential is 3°9 volts. 
If the same amount of work is required for the breaking up of a 
neutral cesium atom by light as by moving electrons, then the 
long wave-length limit of the photoelectric effect of cesium vapour 
should be J=318°4 pp, according to the equation hn=eV. If this 
is found to be the case, then (1) the long wave-length limit is quite 
different for cesium metal and for cesium vapour, and (2) a new 
photoelectric method for the determination of h is available. 
Experimentally, there is no photoelectric effect in cesium vapour 


down to 313 pp, but the effect at 253 wp» is very marked. 
A. A. E. 


The Photoelectric Long Wave-length Limit of Platinum 
and Silver. Orro StunuMaAn, jun. (Physical Rev., 1920, 15, 

549—550; cf. ibid., 1919, 13, 109).—The photoelectric long wave- 
length limits of platinum ‘and silver are Ap=284 wp and Ap=325 pp, 
respectively. A. A. E. 


Soft X-Rays of Characteristic Type. E.H. Kurtru (Physical 
Rev., 1921, 17, 528—529; 18, 99—100).—The radiation curve of 
30* 
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aluminium shows breaks at 38 and 120 volts, corresponding with 
326 A.U. (possibly the M-series) and 103 A.U. (possibly the [. 
series), respectively. For iron, 62°8 A.U. and 48:4 A.U. appea 
to represent the extremes of the M-series, whilst 16°3 A.U. probably 
corresponds with the Z-series. There was also some indication 
of a break in the curve at 50 volts, corresponding with 247 A.V. 
Carbon yields a pronounced break at 43°6 A.U., agreeing with the 
extrapolated value for the K series. The following approximate 
figures (A.U.) are also recorded: K-series: carbon, 42°6; oxygen, 
23°8. JL-series: carbon, 375; oxygen, 248; iron, 16°3; copper, 
12:3. M-series: iron, 54:3; copper, 41°6. N-series: iron, 247; 
copper, 119. A. A. E. 


Absorption of X-Rays in Crystals. Tycno E:son Avrfy 
(Medd. K. Vetenskapsakad. Nobel-Inst., 1922, 4, No. 10, 1—6).— 
It has been shown in a previous paper (A., 1921, ii, 367) that, in 
the case of amorphous substances, the molecular absorption co. 
efficient can be calculated as a sum of the atomic absorption co. 
efficients for X-rays of the constituent elements. It is now shown 
that the same holds true for a number of crystalline substances, 
including alum, calcite, and gypsum. The observed absorption 
coefficients agreed with considerable accuracy with those calculated 
from the atomic absorption coefficients derived from a study of 
amorphous substances, and the absorption showed no variation 
in different directions in the crystals. In the cases of rock salt 
and sylvine an abnormally low absorption was observed when the 
incident rays were parallel to the principal planes of the crystal. 
This effect, which is probably due to scattering, becomes less marked 
as the angle between the direction of the incident rays and the 
principal structural planes is increased. EK. H. R. 


The Durability of Radium Solutions. Avec. Brcxer (Z. 
anorg. Chem., 1922, 124, 143—152).—The permanency of the 
radium solution is defined as its constancy in emitting emanation. 
The author found that solutions containing from 0-02 to 0-0000005 
mg. radium per gram solvent did not show any decay in eight 
years. The possible experimental error was 1%. W. T. 


Electric Furnace Experiments involving Ionisation Pheno- 
mena. ArtTHuR S. Kina (Astrophys. J., 1922, 55, 380—390; 
cf. Saha, A., 1920, ii, 457, 659; 1921, ii, 4, 162; Proc. Roy. Soc., 
1921, [A], 99, 135).—Results are. obtained which verify certain 
predictions due to Saha. It is shown that the intensity of the 
enhanced lines of alkaline-earth metals is decreased by the presence 
of the more easily ionised potassium and cesium. The results 
with mixed gases are such as would be expected if it is assumed, 
with Saha, that flame and enhanced lines are associated with 
neutral and ionised atoms, respectively. A. A. E. 


Thermal Ionisation of Gaseous Elements at High Tem- 
peratures. Confirmation of Saha’s Theory. ARTHuR A. 
Noyes and H. A. Wison (Proc. Nat. Acad. Sci., 1922, 8, 303— 
307).—On the basis of Saha’s hypothesis (A., 1920, ii, 659; 1921, 
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ii, 162), the authors show that the constant, K, of the reaction 


||} M=M+t-+E- can be calculated by means of the formula log k= 


—5048 V /T'4-2°5 log 7'—6°56, where V is the ionisation potential 


and 7’ the absolute temperature. [From some earlier experiments 


of Wilson on the conductivity of salts in flames, it is possible to 
calculate approximately the value of K (A., 1916, ii, 72). These 
values have been calculated for the case of salts of the alkali metals 
and the value of K x10!" obtained both by means of the above 
formula and Wilson’s experiments. The values in brackets are 
obtained by the formula, cesium 3500 (8200), rubidium 780 (1600), 
potassium 430 (620), sodium 5:6 (6:2), and lithium 0°8 (1°4). The 
two sets of values are comparable and of the same order, and this 
is taken as a confirmation of Saha’s hypothesis. From these 
ionisation constants, it is possible to calculate the degree of ionisation 
of an element into an electron and an ion. J. F.S. 


Resonance and Ionisation Potentials of Helium. J. FRANcK 
(Z. Physik., 1922, 14, 155—160).—A theoretical paper. The lines 
in the parhelium spectrum discovered by Lyman (this vol., ii, 
674) throw light on the relationship between the resonance 
and ionisation potentials, and the structure of the helium atom. 
The potentials calculated from the lines in this spectrum are in 
agreement with the experimental results of Franck and Knipping 
(A., 1920, ii, 72) and Horton and Davies (A., 1921, ii, 672), if 0°8 
volt be subtracted from these values. It is not possible that this 
divergence is due to error of observation. Reasons are advanced 
to show that the first break in the curve corresponds with the 
change 0°5S—1-5s, and the second with two successive changes, 
0'5S—1:5S+0°5S—1'5s. The difference is 0°5S—1°5S, and not 
0'5S—1:5s as has been assumed. This accounts for the difference 
of 0°8 volt. 

The resonance and ionisation potentials of other gases, which 
are based on those of helium, must be reduced by this amount, 
and the following ionisation potentials are obtained after making 
this correction: H,, 16°4+-0°25, 29°7-+.0°4; N,, 17°05-L0°3, 24°7, 
30°0; HI, 12°7; HBr, 13°3; HCl, 13°7; HCN, 14:8. W. E. G. 


Spectroscopic Investigation of the Ionisation of Argon 
by Electron Collisions. IF. Horton and ANN CATHERINE 
Davies (Proc. Roy. Soc., 1922, [A], 102, 131—150).—The authors’ 
previous determinations of the resonance radiation, 11°5 volts, 
and ionisation, 15°1 volts, of argon (cf. A., 1920, ii, 215) have been 
confirmed by both spectroscopic investigation and current—voltage 
curves. The apparatus used resembles that developed in their 
experiments with neon (cf. A., 1921, ii, 422). The brighter red 
lines of the argon spectrum appeared simultaneously, at a point 
a few volts higher than the ionisation voltage. The first visibility 
of the lines is accompanied by a sharp increase in the current which 
is due to the neutralisation of the space charge of the emitted 
electrons near the filament. On reducing the voltage the lines 
persist to an extent which depends on the electron current. At 


moderate gas pressures, the difference between the voltages of 
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appearance and disappearance of the lines sometimes amounted 
to 11 volts. On decreasing the voltage from about 25 volts, the 
lines in the “ red spectrum,” A 4510°9, A 4345°3, » 4272°3, undergo 
a marked enhancement in the region of 19 to 16 volts. The 
intensity of the bright lines A 7067°5 and » 6965°8 decreases con- 
tinuously in brightness as the voltage is lowered. The “ blue 
spectrum ” requires for its stimulation higher potential differences 
across the tube. At 19 volts, the lines ’ 4430°4 and A 44262 
become visible, and with increasing voltage the intensity increases 
up to 24 volts and remains stationary until 34 volts, when the 
intensity again rapidly increases. The break at 19 volts corre. 
sponds with the removal of a second electron from an already 
ionised atom, and that at 34 volts with the double ionising voltage 
of the argon atom. The difference between the two values gives 
the normal ionising voltage. From a consideration of the minimum 
voltages at which the “ blue spectrum ”’ lines could be detected, 
it is shown that the Stark classification of the helium lines into 
“bivalent ” and “ tervalent ” is inaccurate. The ionisation voltage 
is related to one of the M X-ray absorption limits of the elements 
in a manner analogous to that in which the helium ionisation voltage 
is related to the K absorption limits, and the neon ionisation 
voltage to the Z absorption limits. W. E. G. 


Luminous Discharge in Hydrogen and Mercury and a 
New Method of Measuring Ionisation Potentials. Grorcr 
E. Gipson and W. Atsert Noyss, jun. (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 
44, 2091—2106).—The authors have examined the conditions of 
stability of the luminous discharge in hydrogen and mercury, 
and the variation of the potential, Hy, at which the luminous 
discharge vanishes, with changes of pressure. To explain the 
phenomena observed, they put forward the hypothesis that the 
potential gradient in the portion of the tube between the cathode 
and the place where ionisation first occurs diminishes as the pressure 
is decreased until at the minimum of Hg the potential drop in this 
region has fallen to a very low value, not more than a few tenths 
of a volt in the shorter tubes or more than about a volt in the 
longest tubes measured. At the higher pressures, ionisation occurs 
at regions intermediate in position between the anode and cathode, 
and as the pressure is diminished these regions recede from the 
cathode until at the minimum of Eg ionisation occurs only in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the anode. It is shown that the 
voltage at which the luminous discharge in hydrogen disappears 
in tubes furnished with heated tungsten cathodes is a function 
of the pressure for a given tube passing through a minimum value 
which is usually a simple multiple of the ionisation potential, 
30°9-++0°4 volts. In mercury vapour the disappearance voltage of 
the luminous discharge is a simple integral multiple of the ionisation 
potential, 10°7-+-0°4 volts. J. F. S. 


Electrical Conductivity of Hydrochloric Acid and Potassium 
Chloride in Presence of Sucrose. ARTHUR JOSEPH KIERAN 
(Trans. Faraday Soc., 1922, 18, 119—125).—Experimental deter- 
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minations have been made of the electrical conductivities at 25° 
of solutions of hydrochloric acid of concentrations ranging from 
0:05N to 0°0005N in the presence of 5%, 10%, and 20% of sucrose. 
Similar determinations were made with potassium chloride solutions 
ranging from 0-01N to 0:0005N in the presence of 10% of sucrose. 
In the latter case, the equivalent conductivity increased normally 
with increasing dilution, to an asymptotic limit. In the case of 
hydrochloric acid solutions, however, the behaviour was abnormal, 
the equivalent conductivity passing through a maximum in the 
region N/300—N/500, dependent on the concentration of the 
sucrose, and thereafter steadily decreasing with increasing dilution. 
This abnormality was traced to the presence of minute traces of 
an electrolytic impurity (probably an organic salt of calcium) 
in all samples of sucrose. Values of m in the relation A=A’y”, 
in which A and A’ are respectively the equivalent conductivities 
in media of unit viscosity and of viscosity y, have been determined 
as follows : hydrochloric acid and sucrose, 0°57; hydrochloric acid 
and dextrose, 0°68; potassium chloride and sucrose, dextrose, 
and glycerol, respectively, 0°73, 0°77, and 0°92. The results con- 
firm the conclusion of Kraus (A., 1914, ii, 90) that m approaches 
the value unity as the molecules of the medium become smaller 
in size and the larger the size of the ions of the electrolyte. 


J. 8. G. T. 


Conductivity of Sodium Iodide in Amy] Alcohol at very 
Low Concentrations. CHARLES A. Kraus and J. EGBERT 
BisHor (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 2206—2212).—Exceedingly 
pure amyl alcohol may be prepared, as follows: ordinary amyl 
alcohol was submitted to an initial fractionation and the portion 
boiling above 130° dehydrated over quicklime, after which it was 
redistilled. The product was treated with a small amount of 
sodium and the resulting solution repeated fractionated. In this 
way, amyl alcohol with a specific conductivity of 2x10° was 
obtained and by effecting the fractionation under reduced pressure 
the specific conductivity became 110°. Solutions made up in 
this product were not stable, but if the alcohol was subjected to 
fractional condensation under reduced pressure and the distillate 
collected in the conductivity cell a product with specific conduc- 
tivity 1-410 was obtained and solutions made up in this were 
very stable; solutions of sodium iodide in this specially prepared 
amyl alcohol did not vary more than 0°1% in fourteen hours. 
The electrical conductivity of solutions of sodium iodide in amyl 
alcohol was measured at 18° for concentrations ranging between 
1:0x10°N to 17x10°N. The mean variation of the results does 
not exceed 0°1%. In the more dilute solutions, the points conform 
to the requirements of the law of mass action within the limits of 
the experimental error. At the higher concentrations there is 
a small although constant deviation from the mass action relation. 
From an extrapolation of the curve to zero concentration the value 
11:059 is obtained for Ap and the value 2°933 x 10~ for K. 
J. F.S. 
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Variation of the Electrical Conductivity among the Am- 
moniacal Derivatives of Platinous Nitrite. L. A. TscuuGanry 
and N. A. Vuapimirov (J. Russ. Phys. Chem. Soc., 1920, 52, 135— 
138).—The values of Ajog9 for tetra-amminoplatinous nitrite, 
[Pt4NH,](NO,),; nitrotriamminoplatinous nitrite, 

[NO,Pt3NH,]NO, ; 

cis- and trans-dinitrodiamminoplatinum, [(NO,),Pt(NH3).]; and 
potassium platinonitrite are found to be, respectively, 276-5, 96:5, 
0-95, 2-42, and 302-4. The observed value of Asop9 for nitrotri- 
amminoplatinous platinonitrite, [NO,Pt83NH,],Pt(NO,),, is 217, the 
value calculated by summation of the mobilities of the corresponding 
ions being 197-2 (cf. Tschugaev and Kiltinovitsch, T., 1916, 109, 
1286). T. H. P. 


Passivity and Over-potential. Uxick R. Evans (Trans, 
' Faraday Soc., 1922, 18, 1—13).—It is suggested that the relative 
values of the interfacial tensions between the metal, corrosion 
product, and solution is the factor on which the protection against 
corrosion of the metal by the solution depends. The activation 
of passive metals by chlorides is related to the peptising action of 
metallic hydroxides by chlorides ; the rendering passive by chromates 
is correlated with the flocculating action of these salts. The pro- 
tective layer probably consists of a layer of oxygen atoms connect- 
ing the metal on the one side with solution on the other. Similarly, 
at a cathodically polarised electrode a layer of hydrogen nuclei 
connect the metal with the liquid, the hydrogen being probably in 
a state intermediate between the elementary and ionic forms. 
The theory is, in some respects, opposed to that of Friend (T., 
1922, 119, 932). J.S. G. T. 


Chemical Passivity of Metals. J. Grits (Natwurwetenschapp. 
Tijdschr., 1921, 3, 66—68).—The phenomena of passivity may not 
be explained by the formation of an oxide membrane protecting 
the metal. The most accurate optical methods—which permit 
estimation of a layer of 0-8 yy—fail to detect any sign of an oxide 
membrane. On the other hand, the metals which become passive 
by anodic polarisation are also those the ions of which do not 
readily discharge and precipitate on the cathode. There is, there- 
fore, a co-existence of the anodic retardation (passivity) and of 
the cathodic retardation (slow metallic precipitation); the trans- 
formation M+ — M-+ § is slow in both directions. 

CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


Thermo-electric Force, the Entropy of Electrons and the 
Specific Heat of Metals at High Temperatures. WENDELL 
M. Latimer (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 2136—2147).—A 
theoretical paper in which the thermo-electric force of a circuit 
of two metals has been expressed in terms of the entropy of the 
electrons in the two metals. This expression has the form 


anja? =|"o,.aT/T— [oy .arjr 


; 0 
where o, and oy are the specific heats of the electrons of the two 
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metals. It has been postulated that the specific heat of a gram- 
molecule of electrons in a metal is given by the increase in the 
specific heat at constant volume of a gram-molecule of the metal 
above the equipartition value of 6/2. On this assumption, the 
absolute value of the thermo-electric force of the potassium sodium 
couple has been calculated at 25° from values of the specific heats 
of these metals. The changes in thermo-electric force of platinum, 
iron, cobalt, nickel, gold, copper, tungsten, molybdenum, calcium, 
aluminium, magnesium, and lead against silver have been calculated 
from specific heat data for temperature differences of 100° to 700°. 
Satisfactory agreement is obtained between the calculated and 
observed values. To make these calculations, the existing data 
on the thermo-electric force have been collected; new data for 
the thermo-electric force of lead, zinc, magnesium, aluminium, 
molybdenum, and tungsten against silver have been obtained, 
and these are summarised in a thermo-electric diagram. The 
entropy of the metal electrons at low temperatures has been 
discussed and the possibility of using thermo-electric data as 
a means of determining C, for metals at higher temperatures 
pointed out. The C, curves for cobalt, iron, calcium, nickel, 
palladium, aluminium, platinum, lead, magnesium, iridium, gold, 
copper, silver, molybdenum, and tungsten have been drawn in 
agreement with existing thermo-electric data. J. F.S. 


Thermochemistry and Electromotive Force in Electric 
Elements. Jar~t A. WasasTJERNA (Monograph, Helsingfors, 
1918).—A systematic, mathematical study of representative types 
of electrolytic cells, the H.M.F. being derived from the reaction 
energy and the affinity. The following results are recorded for 
the various cells, for the reaction energy, U, the affinity, A, and 
the electromotive force, H, respectively, the subscript figures 
representing absolute temperatures: (1) Culsaturated solution 
Cul|I crystals; Up 16296; Aso, 15908; H9,0-69. (2) Cdlsatur- 
ated solution CdI,—Hg,I, paste|Hg; U, 20856; A,., 20485; 
£0-45. (3) Cu amalgam 10%|saturated solution CuSO,,5H,0,— 
Hg.SO, paste|Hg; Uo, 25745; Ago 16560;  Hy9,0°353. (4) 
H,|0-1N-HCI|Cl,; Ey9g 1-38. (5) ee ree solution PbCI,|Cl, ; 
E49, 1:58. (6) H,jequivalent weights of FeCl, and FeCl, in 
O1N-HCl|Pt; A 3480 and 5220; Hy ».0-42 and 0-46. (7) 
Daniell element with saturated solutions of CuSO,,5H,O and 
Zn8O,,7H,O; Uny9, 52045; Ago, 49488 (subtract 220 cal. for 
osmotic work); 59, 1-69. (8) Daniell element with water as 
100H,O ; U, 50350; Agog 50600; # 1-098. Cells delivering electrical . 
energy, but without thermal changes, are considered, but no data 
are given. Values obtained for the Clark element are: Up, 67310; 
Asgg 66218 (subtract 295 cal. for osmotic work); Eyggz 1-43. 
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Complex Ion Formation in Hydrochloric Acid. Ra.Lpu 
M. Hixon (Medd. K. Vetenskapsakad. Nobel-Inst., 1922, 4, No. 12, 
1—8).—If complex acids of the type H,CaCl, exist in solutions of 
metallic chlorides in hydrochloric acid solution, a study of the 
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migration of the metallic ion when such solutions are electrolysed 
should reveal their presence. Solutions of magnesium, calcium, 
barium, and zinc chlorides at different concentrations in concen. 
trated hydrochloric acid were electrolysed for six to eight hours 
at 12 volts, and samples of anolyte and catholyte were analysed, 
The solutions of magnesium and calcium chlorides both showed 
migration of the metal towards the anode at medium concentra- 
tions, but towards the cathode at higher and lower concentrations, 
The migration towards the anode is strong evidence for the existence 
of complex ions of the type (CaCl,),Cl,-. The observed migration 


will depend on the relative concentrations of these complex ions}™: 


and of the simple ions Ca**, as well as on their migration velocities. 


At low concentrations, Ca++ will predominate. At concentrations ]5 
of [CaCl,] approaching saturation, Ca++ may again predominate }5 


owing either to the decrease in the [HCl] concentration or to the 
formation of a more complex acid (HCl),(CaCl,), which would be 
less dissociated than the simpler acid formed at medium concentra- 
tions. E. H. R. 


The Hydration of the Lithium-ion. J. Basorovsky and 
J. VELISEK (Chem. Listy, 1922, 16, 250—256).—A new apparatus 
suitable for determining the transport numbers and hydration of 
ions, consists of two membranes of parchment paper separating 
the central portion of the solution from the anodic and cathodic 
portions and also of an arrangement whereby the anodic and 
cathodic vessels can be disconnected and weighed with their con- 
tents. The hydration of the lithium-ion was calculated from the 
change in weights and in concentrations of the solutions around 
the electrodes. The determination of the hydration of ions by this 
method is complicated by electro-osmosis. This the authors claim 
to have measured by replacing the two parchment paper membranes 
by a single membrane and estimating the differences in the con- 
centration and specific gravity of the central portion after each 
experiment. The lithium-ion has one more molecule of water of 
hydration than the chlorine-ion. The transport number of lithium 
in a decinormal solution of its chloride is 0-3128-+-0-0048. The 
authors propose that the hydration of ions should be expressed in 
terms relative to that of the hydrogen-ion (the most mobile of all) 
which would be put equal to zero. W. T. 


Electrolysis with Drops of Mercury as the Electrode. 
J. Heyrovsky (Chem. Listy, 1922, 16, 256—264).—To study the 
electrolysis of aqueous solutions of the alkali and alkaline-earth 
metals, the author employed drops of mercury as the electrode; 
the apparatus is figured. This enabled him to determine the 
exact course of the electrolysis. Electrolysis is produced when a 
certain H.M.F. is applied the value of which is characteristic of 
each salt and depends on the logarithm of the concentration. The 
rapid increase of the current is explained by a diffusion towards 
the interior of the drop of mercury of very dilute amalgams. This 
diffusion commences because the metal has not sufficient mercury 
for combination. The author calculated the potential at which 
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the kations deposit from their normal solutions on a mercury 


cathode : lithium, —2-023; sodium, —1-860; potassium, —1-883 ; 
-lubidium, —1-796; cesium, —1-837. The affinity of the metals 


for mercury is given by the difference between the characteristic 


.Jpotentials of polarised drops and the normal electrolytic potentials 


of the pure alkali metals. They were found to be lithium, 


-1]-281; sodium, 1-138; potassium 1-325; rubidium, 1-409; caesium, 
(1-50). W. T. 


Simultaneous Electrodeposition of Lead and Lead Dioxide. 
M. G. Metton and H. F. Reruarp (Proc. Indiana Acad. Sci., 
1921, 181—188).—The amounts of lead and lead dioxide deposited 


‘Isimultaneously on the cathode and anode respectively when a 


solution of lead nitrate is electrolysed under varying conditions 
are variable when free nitric acid is present, but for neutral solutions 
a fair constancy exists in the ratios for the amounts of each of the 
two deposits to that of the quantity of silver deposited in a coulo- 
meter in the circuit. The ratios of the anode and cathode deposits 
respectively to the lead equivalent of the silver were 1-0053 (altern- 
atively, 0-990) and 0-9864. The cause of the inaccuracy has not 
been traced. CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


Electrolytic Migration of Sodium through Glass. M. 
PrraNi and FE. Lax (Z. tech. Physik, 1922, 3, 232—235).—The 
film of water which persists inside an exhausted glass tube was 
removed by the migration of sodium ions through the glass. A 
tube shaped like a lamp bulb and containing a small tungsten wire 
was exhausted and immersed in molten sodium nitrate at 450°. 
The wire was heated to a high temperature and a potential of 
200 volts was applied between the wire and the molten bath. 
Sodium ions migrated through the glass and a yellow luminescence 
was produced in the tube. The water film was displaced by this 
process and was attacked by the hot tungsten as evidenced by the 
formation of a film of blue tungsten trioxide on the tube. 
CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


Method of Maintaining Small Objects at any Temperature 
between —180° and +20°. P. P. Ciorrm and L. 8. Taytor 
(J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1922, 6, 906—909).—The object is placed 
within a double-walled vacuum tube through which a stream of 
cold air, produced by the evaporation of liquid air contained in a 
Dewar vessel, is maintained. The rate of evaporation is controlled 
by means of an electric heater immersed in the liquid air, and 
determines the temperature to which the object is subjected. If 
desired, the object may be placed beyond the splayed-out end of 
the vacuum tube and an unbroken stream of cold air caused to 
flow across it by suction across the gap between the end of this 
tube and the wide mouth of a second tube connected to a vacuum 


pump. The latter tube should have a diameter about double that 
of the former and its length should be about twice that of the gap. 
The Dewar flask is preferably unsilvered, and is charged with 
liquid air through a funnel extending almost to the bottom and 
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provided with a plug of glass wool for filtering out ice and solid }; 


carbon dioxide. Temperature regulation may be maintained 
constant to within about 4° for many hours. J.8.G.T 


Heat of Evaporation. W. Herz (Z. anorg. Chem., 1922, 
124, 56—58).—Employing the values obtained by Young, the 
author finds that the quotients of heats of evaporation at equal 
fractions of the critical temperatures (on absolute scale) are fairly 
constant for the twenty-six organic compounds investigated. The 
quotient of latent heat of evaporation and absolute temperature is 
given for pentane at different temperatures, and remains fairly con- 
stant, 0-11—0-15, except in the neighbourhood of the critical 
temperature. The same was found to hold in the case of twenty- 
eight other organic compounds. Acetic acid is exceptional, this 
being probably due to association. > 


The Form of the Vapour Pressure Curve at High Tem- 
perature. I. The Curve for Lead. CHRISTOPHER KELK 
Incoup (T., 1922, 121, 2419—2432). 


High Temperature Investigations. XV. The Vapour 
Pressure of the Alkali Fluorides. Orro Rurr, GERHARD 
Scumipt, and SUSANNE MuepDAN (Z. anorg. Chem., 1922, 123, 83— 
88).—The apparatus used was like that described by Ruff and 
Mugdan (A., 1921, ii, 485) except that iridium crucibles were 
employed. The results are given for the fluorides of sodium, 
lithium, potassium, rubidium, and cesium. The latent heat of 
evaporation calculated by means of Liempt’s equation (A., 1920, 
ii, 588) was found to be, LiF, 52-2 Cal.; NaF’, 51-1 Cal.; KF, 
44-7 Cal.; RbF, 40-4 Cal.; CsF, 33-6 Cal. The critical tem- 
peratures "calculated by the relationship T.=1-55T 769 are LiF, 
3010°; NaF, 3070°; KF, 2750°; RbF, 2600°; CsF, 2370°. 

ws a 


Heats of gy and Energy of Dissociation. WALTER 
Hiicxet (Ber., 1922, 55, [B], 2839—2843).—A detailed criticism 
of the publications of von Weinberg on this subject (A., 1920, 
ii, 668, 669). 

In the final tables given by von Weinberg, only the previ- 
ously known data for HCl, HBr, and HI are independent of 
hypothesis. The values for the C—C, C—H, C—C, C=C, C—Cl, 
C—Br, and C—I linkings depend on the equality of Qo and Qou 
which has not been established. All the other data depend also on 
other unproved assumptions. The value of Weinberg’s work lies 
in the fact that he has established for the first time a series of in- 
teresting relationships between the energy content of different organic 
compounds as illustrated by the scheme: (1) Qco.=Qc-0+Qe-o: 
Goo Yo-oot Coo Qc. .o=Qe_0-0 (2) 60na — Qn=n=6Qeu—3 Qc 
(3) Qco— Gea = Vea— Vaa- H. W. 

The Energy of the Atomic Linkings in Diamond and in 


Aliphatic Hydrocarbons. K. Fasans (Ber., 1922, 55, [8], 
2826—2838; cf. A., 1920, ii, 354).—A reply to various criticisms 
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in many of which allowance has not been made for the admitted 
uncertainty of the author’s data (cf. Hiickel, A., 1920, i, 603; 
Polanyi, A., 1921, ii, 179; Swientoslawski, A., 1921, ii, 535; von 
Weinberg, A., 1920, ii, 668, 669; Thiel, A., 1920, ii, 667). 

1. Heat of sublimation of carbon and the absolute values of the 
linking energies.—In the previous paper, the heat of sublimation 
of carbon was assumed for purposes of numerical illustration to 
be 287 Cal. Subsequently it has been shown by Kohn (A., 1921, 
ii, 302) that the heat of sublimation of carbon is 163-5 Cal. as a 
general mean of all measurements and that of diamond 168 Cal. 


; |The values for the most important linking energies have therefore 


been recalculated on a basis of 150 Cal. as the most probable value, 


“fon the supposition that carbon vapour is monatomic at 4200°, 


and that an equilibrium is established in Lummer’s experiments. 
2. The energy of the double and triple linking.—It is shown by a 
somewhat modified method that the heat of formation of a double 
or treble bond is greater than that of a single bond. Arguments 
are advanced in disproof of the criticism by Thiel (loc. cit.) that 
this conception is contrary to the known instability of substances 
with unsaturated linkings. 

3. Chemical forces in crystals—It has been asserted by Thiel 
(loc. cit.) that the chemical forces which are operative in the form- 
ation of a crystal are essentially those of subsidiary valency. This 
does not appear to be universally true, since the forces which hold 
the sodium chloride lattice together are identical with those which 
are operative in the vaporised salt molecule. The lattice is there- 
fore held together by main valencies and the heat of sublimation 
is of the same order as that of the dissociation of the molecules 
into the free ions. On the other hand, the lattices of many organic 
compounds, for example solid hexane, are without doubt held 
together entirely by subsidiary valencies; this is shown by the 
fact that the molecular heat of sublimation of solid hexane is only 
8 Cal., whereas the energy necessary for the disruption of the 
vaporised molecule into atoms is calculated to be 1511 Cal. The 
conception that the valency forces which unite the carbon atoms 
in the diamond lattice are identical with those uniting the carbon 
atoms of aliphatic compounds is not new; the advance made by 
Fajans consists in the exact quantitative demonstration .of the 
correctness of the hypothesis by thermochemical methods. 

4. The remainder of the communication is devoted to a question 
of priority (cf. von Weinberg, loc. cit.). H. W. 


The Thermochemistry of Carbon Compounds. A. THIEL 
(Ber., 1922, 55, [B], 2844—2845).—A reply to Fajans (preceding 
abstract). H. W. 

Thermochemistry of Solutions. M. Lrvatr-Ezersky (J. 
Russ. Phys. Chem. Soc., 1920, 52, 108—113).—Simple reasoning 
from fundamental principles leads to a number of equations which 
may be combined in the form: ¢,=q,,—Bqi=BQ,—Qn=¢:— 
¢m=BR,—R,, where qi, represents the heat of dilution of a 
solution containing 100m/(100—m) grams of solute per 100 grams 
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of water to the concentration 1%, and gq}, and qi have analogou 
significations; Q, and Q,, are the heats of solution of 1001/(100—) 
and 100m/(100—m) grams, respectively, of the solute in 100 gram; 
of water; $n=Qm and o=m(100—1)Q,/l(100—m), that is, ¢,—d,, 
corresponds with the difference between the heats of solution of 
one and the same quantity of the solute in such different amount; 
of water that solutions of 1% and m% concentration, respectively, 
are obtained; RR, and R,, represent, respectively, the heats of 
reaction of 100//(100—/) and 100m/(100—m) grams of the solute, 


liquefied at the temperature of the experiment, with 100 grams off; 


water. 
The above equation furnishes a convenient means of passing 
from the heats of solution of different amounts of a substance in 


one and the same amount of solvent to the heats of solution of 


one and the same quantity of solute in different quantities of 
solvent and from these to the heats of dilution. eo aes Be 


Effect of Variation in Weight of the Riders and Plummets 
of the Westphal Balance on the Accuracy of Specific 
Gravity Determinations. Epwarp A. Tscuupy (J. Amer. 
Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 2130—2135).—Accurate specific gravity 
determinations with the Westphal balance are possible only when 
the weight of water displaced by the plummet at 15° and the weights 
of the riders possess an exact multiple relationship amongst them- 
selves. Variations in weight of the riders which disturb this 
relationship produce errors, often of considerable magnitude, in 
specific gravity determinations. Inaccurate plummet thermo- 
meters are also a source of error. The magnitude of ordinary 


variation in weight of riders and plummets has been ascertained, } gj 


and equations have been derived for calculating the correction 
which must be applied to any indicated balance reading to obtain 
the true specific gravity of liquids lighter or heavier than water. 
Application of the corrections for any specific system of riders 
to indicated balance readings is facilitated by the construction and 
use of correction graphs. J. F.S. 


The Degree of Molecular Polymerisation of Substances 
under Critical Conditions. J. A. MuLiER (Compt. rend., 
1922, 175, 760—761).—A table of the calculated values of the 
degree of polymerisation of a number of elements and compounds 
under critical conditions is given. All the substances included, 
with the exception of helium, undergo polymerisation to a certain 
extent; those which, under normal conditions of pressure and 
temperature, approximate in their behaviour to perfect gases are 
least affected, the values of the mean degree of polymerisation 
ranging from 1-227 in the case of hydrogen to 1-285 in that of 
nitrogen. Liquid hydrocarbons and monohalogen derivatives of 
benzene give values from 1-39 to 1-45, whilst those for esters of 
saturated monobasic fatty acids vary from 1-45 to 1-48. Nitriles, 
water, and acetic acid yield results in the neighbourhood wo a. 


C 
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Corresponding States. W. Herz? (Z. anorg. Chem., 1922, 
123, 132—136).—A theoretical paper in which the author in- 
vestigates whether there is a constant relationship between the 
viscosity of liquids at the same fraction of the critical temperature. 
tion of The viscosity at one-half the absolute critical temperature is 
nounts§ divided by the viscosity at seven-twelfths the absolute critical tem- 
tively, perature. In the case of 29 non-associating liquids, the ratio is 
ats off}.51—1-91. In the case of liquids which associate, the viscosity 
solute,f decreases more rapidly with increasing temperature and the ratio 
ams off in the case of six liquids varies from 1-95 to 4-33. The author 
_ Jin the same way finds the ratio of the refractive indices at corre- 
assingy sponding temperatures. The refractive index is calculated by 
nee In} equation n=~WM+2dR;/M—dR;. In the case of 29 liquids 
100 off the approximate constancy of the ratio showed the validity of the 


+ off law of corresponding states. W. T. 


rlogou 


The Viscosity of Amphoteric Electrolytes in Solution. 
mets} GunNaR HEDESTRAND (Z. anorg. Chem., 1922, 124, 153—184).— 
ecific} Solutions of amino-acids are found to have a minimum viscosity at 
Amer.} the isoelectric point. In the case of glycine and alanine, the viscosities 
‘avity] of the anions is greater than that of the kations. Mixtures of 
when} glycine and alanine solutions have a viscosity which is the arith- 
sights] metical mean of the corresponding unmixed solutions. The 
them-} addition of neutral salts increases the viscosity of glycine and 
_ this} alanine solutions; it also displaces the minimum. The minimum 
le, in} viscosity of a gelatin solution is at the isoelectric point; the 
TM0-} addition of salts increases the minimum value and at the same 
inary} time shifts it to a lower hydrogen-ion concentration. On both 
ined,| sides of the minimum, the viscosity is decreased considerably by 
ction} the salts. The author treated powdered gelatin with hydrochloric 
btain} acid, and found that, on washing, a large amount of the gelatin 
ater.| went into solution; the same result was obtained by treating 
iders] the powder with a mixture of hydrochloric acid and a salt. 

| and W. T. 


Effect of Surface Tension. P. b.Ganauty and B. C. BANERJI 
aces} (Z. anorg. Chem., 1922, 124, 140—142).—A stick of sodium hydr- 
end.,} oxide was held vertically in distilled water so that only one-half 
the] was immersed. In the absence of stirring, the part of the stick 
unds | in contact with the surface dissolved the more rapidly. The same 
ded, | was observed in the case of sticks of potassium hydroxide, sodium 
tain | nitrite, copper sulphate, and zinc chloride, and also of a zine rod 
and in dilute sulphuric acid. In the case of an iron rod in hydro- 
are# chloric acid the reverse was observed and the part further from 
tion | the surface dissolved the more rapidly. These effects are reduced 
t of | by lowering the surface tension by a covering of oil, and are there- 
: of | fore assumed to be due to surface tension effects. W. T. 


les,] Negative Adsorption. II. Calculation of the Amount of 
Adsorbed Solvent. M. A. Raxkustn and TatTJana GONKE 
: (Biochem. Z., 1922, 132, 82—83).—The amount of adsorbed solvent 
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can be calculated by Gurvitsch’s equation for positive adsorption 
(A., 1914, ii, 435). H. K. 


The Sorption of Saturated Vapours by Charcoal. Jon, 
Driver and JAMES Brrervey Firta (T., 1922, 121, 2409—2414). 


Salt Adsorption on Metal Surfaces. H. von EULER and 
G. ZIMMERLUND (Arkiv Kem. Min. Geol., 1922, 8, No. 14, 1—23).— 
Measurements have been made of the silver nitrate and potassium 
chloride adsorbed from aqueous solution by finely divided gold 
particles and by gold leaf. It has been found that the amount 
adsorbed increases with the amount of salt in solution, at first 
linearly and then tending to a maximum. At the maximum there 
is more adsorbed than would correspond with a unimolecular layer 
on the gold. Experiments are also described with mercury drop. 
ping through a calomel solution in which the amount of mercury 
in solution was determined by finding its effect as an enzyme 
poison. W. O. K. 


Mordanting of Wool with Potash Alum. W. W. Pappon 
(J. Physical Chem., 1922, 26, 790—793).—Experiments are de- 
scribed from which it is concluded that, contrary to the opinion 
of Knecht, the mordanting of wool with potash alum does not lead 
to the formation of definite chemical compounds on the fibre, but 
is strictly an absorption phenomenon in which both alumina and 
sulphuric acid are involved. J. 8. G. T. 


Mordants. III. Chrome. Witper D. Bancrorr (J. 
Physical Chem., 1922, 26, 736—772).—The author reviews critically 
a part of the literature, more especially the work of Liechti and 
Hummel (J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1893, 12, 244) concerned with the 
use of chromic oxide as a mordant in dyeing wool, cotton, and silk. 
The following are among the conclusions drawn: from dichromate 
solutions wool first adsorbs chromic acid and this is reduced to 
chromic oxide, which is the true mordant; within limits, increasing 
the acid concentration increases the chromic acid taken up; 
chromic acid oxidises organic compounds more readily in presence 
than in absence of wool; when wool is mordanted with chrome 
alum, a basic sulphate changing later to chromic oxide is first 
formed; silk adsorbs chromic oxide less strongly than wool does; 
cotton takes up scarcely any chromic oxide from chrome alum, 
but adsorbs it from an alkali solution; there is no evidence of the 
formation of any definite compound when wool is mordanted with 
chromic oxide. J. 8. G. T. 


ten Furnace for Experiments on Dissociation and 
Ionisation. K. T. Compton (J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1922, 6, 910— 
912).—Tungsten sheet is bent into the form of a cylindrical tube 
and clamped by end pieces each consisting of a steel ring fitting 
in a split rectangular steel block. The blocks are mounted on 
water-cooled brass tubes serving as leads for the heating current. 
Short glass tubes surround the leads for purposes of insulation. 
Loops of fine tungsten wire, drawn tightly round the cylindrical 
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tube, prevent bulging of the furnace. The central electrode 
consists of a straight length of ‘‘ 20 mil.” tungsten wire welded to 
Teil heavier molybdenum leads. A furnace 60 mm. overall length and 
or about 5 mm. diameter was raised to a white heat by 100 amperes 
‘£14)F at 6 volts, and reached its melting point when a current of about 
and 200 amperes was employed. J. 8. G. T. 


3) +The Thermal Decomposition of Chlorine. Fr. A. HENGLEIN 
sium (Z. anorg. Chem., 1922, 123, 137—165).—A description of the 
goldf apparatus suitable for a reactive gas at low pressure and high 
ount} temperature is given in detail (cf. this vol., ii, 441). The 
first} apparatus.was tested by measuring the dissociation of bromine. 
there The dissociation of chlorine was investigated at a pressure of 
layer} 1x 10-5 atmospheres and between the temperatures of 700° and 
lrop-} 900°. The following relationship was found to hold log K¢atmos)= 
cury | —(5400/4-5717) + 1-75 log 7'—4-09 x 10-*7'+-4-726 x 10°87?-+-0-93 
yme | (cf. Bodenstein, A., 1916, ii, 554). The chemical constant of 
K. | monatomic chlorine was calculated in three different ways: (1) by 
| Stern’s method (A., 1914, ii, 543), (2) by the reaction Ag+4Cl,= 
de. | AgCl, the heat effect and electromotive force of which are accurately 
known, (3) by the reaction Hg+4Cl,=HgCl. The values found 
lead | Were respectively 0-68, 0-93, and 1-50. A linear relationship was 
found to exist between the heats of dissociation of chlorine, 


ption 
K. 


but : “wi . : a : 
and bromine, and iodine and their atomic radii and other spatial and 
[. | thermal constants. The electroaffinity of chlorine was calculated 


to be 73 cal. W. T. 


(J. Theory of Solvates. Ja. K. Syrxin (Bull. Inst. Polyt. 

ally | Tvanovo- Voznesensk., 1922, 6, 267—280).—-Solvates in general and 
= hydrates in particular vary in composition and are stable only 
oe within narrow limiting conditions, so that they must be regarded 
UX. | as transitory systems of physico-chemical character. The structure 
Pa of a hydrate may be represented as a molecule of solute surrounded 
.° | by an envelope of water molecules. Such of the latter as are near 
8 | to the nucleus are held by a force approximating to chemical force, 
UP; | whereas the more remote, semi-combined water molecules exist 
nce | under the configurational influences of chemical and kinetic forces, 
me | the system being in a condition of stationary thermal equilibrium. 
rst | Hence it is possible for hydrates of different composition to exist 
*S; Tin one and the same solution. This equilibrium of hydrates 
aa possesses a macroscopic character. The gradual variation of the 
ith thermal effect with the temperature confirms these views and 
'\) | distinguishes the decomposition of a hydrate from the stoicheio- 
| metric decomposition of an ordinary system. The existence of 
hydration is shown also by the change in the internal pressure, 
and. the work of the internal forces may be expressed as the 
mechanical equivalent of chemical affinity (cf. Tammann, ‘“ Uber 
die Beziehungen zwischen den inneren Kraften und Eigenschaften 
der Lésungen,” 1907, 34). oe ae 


Solubility of Carbon Dioxide and Nitrous Oxide in certain 
Solvents. Wit11am Kuwnertu (Physical Rev., 1922, 19, 512— 
524).—In view of its bearing on the Lewis-Langmuir theory, a 
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comparison was made between the solubilities of carbon dioxide 
and of nitrous oxide between 18° and 36° in water, acetone, acetic 
acid, methyl alcohol, pyridine, ethyl alcohol, benzaldehyde, aniline, 
amyl acetate, ethylene bromide, zsoamyl alcohol, and chloroform, 
In this series, the ratio of the solubility of carbon dioxide to that 
of nitrous oxide decreases regularly from 1-34 to 0-66. The ratio 
is nearly constant for each solvent, and the temperature coefficient, 
ds/sdT’, which is always negative, is in most cases nearly the same 
for the two gases. It is found that Raoult’s law does not hold 
for the solubility of gases in liquids, and that there is little, if any, 
relation between solubility and the difference between internal 
or cohesion pressures of solvent and solute. Since, however, the 
ratio of the solubilities of carbon dioxide and nitrous oxide (the 
former of which is the more active chemically, and therefore has 
the stronger polarity) varies regularly with the dielectric constant 
of the solvent, and since this constant may be taken as an index 
of the polarity of the solvent, it is suggested that polarity may be 
an important factor in determining the relative solubility of gases 
in liquids. The following figures, for carbon dioxide and nitrous 
oxide, respectively, at 20°, are abstracted from a table giving the 
solubilities expressed in c.c. of the gas under existing barometric 
pressure per c.c. of solvent: water, 0-900, 0°675; acetone, 6-98, 
6:03; acetic acid, 5-23, 4-85; pyridine, 3-85, 3-58; methyl alcohol, 
3°57, 3-32; ethyl alcohol, 2-87, 2-99; benzaldehyde, 2-98, 3-15; 
aniline, 1-38, 1-48; amyl acetate, 4-65, 5-14; ethylene bromide, 
2-27, 2-81; tsoamyl alcohol, 1-91, 2:47; chloroform, 3-71, a 
A. A. E. 


Partition of a Substance between two Solvents and the 
Solution Field of Force. N. A. Scnttov and L. K. Lepry 
[with M. P. JanrscHax] (Nachr. Phys.-Chem. Lomonossow-Ges., 


1920, 1, 1—103; from Chem. Zentr., 1922, iii, 541—542).—The | 


partition of a dissolved substance between two liquid phases 
changes with varying concentrations and only remains constant 
in particular cases owing to the operation of compensating factors. 
The partition does not in general depend on the solubilities in the 
individual solvents; this relationship, in fact, only holds at the 
triple point of the three phases.. The isotherms for the changes 
in concentration are different for each phase and are not linear. 
The relation k=c,?/c, is only a particular case of the relation k= 
C,"/Co=q.c/c,", where n is an integer or fraction and given by 
n=log B,/log Bj, 8, and ~, being factors expressing the changes 
in the solution field of force (lésungskraftfeld) depending on con- 
centration. The partition coefficient thus obtained is constant 
for many systems, excepting those where the two solvents have a 
considerable reciprocal solubility, and where chemical factors may 
play a part. G. W. R. 


Solubility of Liquids in Liquids. The Partition of the 
Lower Acids, particularly Formic, between Water and 
various Organic Solvents. Nem E. Gorpon and E. Emmet 
Reip (J. Physical Chem., 1922, 26, 773—789).—The partition 
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OXide fratios at 25° of formic acid between water and the following 
\cetic respective solvents : cotton-seed oil, petroleum, benzene, toluene, 
iline, rylene, carbon tetrachloride, carbon disulphide, and bromoform 
form, fhave been determined. In like manner, the respective partition 
that fratios at 25° of acetic acid between water and either cotton-seed 
ratio foil or petroleum, of propionic and butyric acids between water 
ient, Jand cotton-seed oil have been determined. The results have been 
ame femployed to determine the so-called solubilities of the acids in the 
hold solvents and vice versa. 4. 3. @.: F, 


any,] The Behaviour of Two Metals towards One Another when 
Thal Inissolved in Mercury. G.TAMMANN and W. JANDER (Z. anorg. 
the Chem., 1922, 124, 105—122)—The authors investigated the 
(the affinity of one metal for another when dissolved in mercury : 
has (1) by measuring the freezing-point depression of the compound 
ant crystals and comparing this with that of the components, 
dex (2) by measuring the influence of the one metal on the #.M.F. 
’ be J concentration-curve of the other dissolved in a third more noble 
$8 TJiquid metal. Thus the addition of small amounts of a more noble 
OUS Tio a less noble metal has but a very small effect on the H.M.F. if 
the | the compound of the two metals is very highly dissociated, whereas, 
rie Jit a stable compound is formed, then a sudden change in the E.M.F. 
98, lis caused when the concentrations of the metals correspond with 
ol, F the composition of this compound. The following intermetallic 
5; compounds were found to be very stable: AuZn, Mg,Sn, CeSng, 
de, | and Ce,Bi,, having very high affinity constants. AuZn K= 
384x107. MgSn K=1x10% CeSn, K=1x10%. Ce,Bi, K= 
3x10!29, Cf. water K=4-6x10%. Others were very highly 
he | dissociated in solution in mercury; for example, compounds of 
in | gold with cadmium and lead, of silver with zinc and cadmium, of 
s., |copper with zinc and cadmium. W. T. 


he | Systems in which Metals Crystallise. Joun L. Havanton 
€s fand G. WINIFRED Forp (T'rans. Faraday Soc., 1922, 18, 112— 
nt | 118).—Of the twenty-nine elements the crystalline structures of 
8. | which have been determined by X-ray analysis, five only are 
le | exceptions to the rule that all elements of the same periodic series 
le | crystallise in the same system. In nearly every case, alloys which 
8 [form a homogeneous series of solid solutions right across the 
equilibrium diagram, crystallise in the same system. There 
appears to be no relationship between the changes which occur in 
the physical properties of metals at the melting point and the 
crystalline habit of the metals. A possible exception occurs in 
the case of the electrical resistivity of the metals in the odd series 
of group 5. é. §. G. TF. 


Solutions, Suspensions, Colloids. N. P. Prsxov (Bull. 
Inst. Polyt. Ivanovo-Voznesensk., 1922, 6, 73—99).—The theoretical 
considerations developed by the author lead to the following con- 
} | clusions. The modern doctrine of colloids deals with a conception 
of heterogeneity which is totally different from that assumed by 
the doctrine of phases, but is identical with the molecular—kinetic 
view of the universe; the latter is termed the generalised conception 
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of heterogeneity. The notion of dispersion current in the chemistr§), ¢) 
of colloids must be regarded as composed of two different coi igure 
ceptions, distinguished as qualitative and quantitative dispersion ops | 
The former of these is synonymous with the generalised conceptioif, the 
of heterogeneity referred to above, and has no special bearing of pron 
systems represented by suspensions, colloids, and solutions. Th, pith 
latter, possessing a dimensional character, differs from the ideg nt p 
of a phase only in that the latter is characterised by the spacid§y. res 
magnitudes of its separate elements. Thus all systems to whiclf, « pg 
the term quantitative is applied must be considered to be polyphasic§’ For 

Physical theories of colloids in general postulate that: (1) sus§y_9, 
pensions, colloids, and true solutions are systems, the qualitative, .aviti 
differences between which may be regarded as functions of theirfng 
degrees of dispersion, (2) colloids represent typical polyphaseh,, att: 
systems, and (3) all the characteristic properties of colloids are} nocifi 
merely the results of the magnitudes of the molecules. The logical" The 
objection to such theories is that they accept as results of thebnotals 
doctrine of dispersion the hypothetical assumptions on whichfhenzer 
this doctrine is based. for cel 

The author considers that only careful investigation, from all}the sp 
points of view, of the process of coagulation and of the adsorption}ihen 
phenomena accompanying them will decide the question of the})¢ the 
heterogeneity of colloids in their normal condition. ae The 


Electrical Colloid Synthesis. Sven Boprorss and Perpgagar-a 
Fréuicu (Koll. Chem. Bethefte, 1922, 16, 301—340).—Svedberg’s subste 
method of synthesis of colloids has been investigated for the case§When 
where the induction coil current is replaced by a high tension}¥or ¢ 
symmetrical alternating current and the dependence of the amount foptim 
of dispersion on the dimensions of the oscillation circuit determined. } °°, 
The dispersion of copper, tin, lead, zinc, antimony, aluminium, whole 
silver, magnesium, bismuth, and thallium by Svedberg’s method above 
and the present method has been compared, and it is shown that sodiul 
for the more easily dispersed metals the present method is inferior} ™stal 
to the original Svedberg method, the yield being about one-half The s 
to two-thirds that obtained by the older method. In the case simila 
of the harder metals, the dispersion is about the same by both rediss 
methods. Alloys belonging to the systems lead—tin and antimony- syste! 
zinc have been dispersed by the present method and the sols pro- | 
duced examined. J. F.S. Ge 


Winkelblech’s Phenomenon or Pseudo-extraction and its} (j;.p 
Importance in Colloidal Chemistry. New Methods of} jyea; 
Extracting Solids. K. Cuarrrscuxov (J. Russ. Phys. Chem.¥in o 
Soc., 1920, 52, 96—107).—Winkelblech (A., 1907, ii, 17) found hydr 
that when certain pseudo-solutions are treated with various non-op ca 
aqueous solvents insoluble in water, the solid disperse phase passes J jiggo 
partly or completely into the liquid, non-aqueous phase, through- J o¢ ng 
out which it becomes distributed in the form of a gel. This pheno- J ohjoy 
menon is usually regarded as a special case of adsorption, but the may 
results obtained on examining different combinations of disperse | Roy 
phases and non-aqueous solvents are completely incompatible appe 
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misty ith this view. The effect seems to be due rather to mechanical 
't couf.izure of the molecules of the solid phase by disintegrated liquid 
“rslongrops of lower specific gravity or to attraction of these molecules 
eptioli, the bottom by molecules of a heavier liquid. 
ng of From a pseudo-solution of gelatin part of the sol may be drawn 
Thi, either the surface or the bottom of the liquid by treatment with 
olde ight petroleum, chloroform, carbon disulphide, etc., and owing to 
Paciline resemblance of the phenomenon to extraction the author terms 
Which, « pseudo-extraction.”’ 
hasicf Por the velocity of transport of the molecules, Lewis’s formula, 
) susfy—2729(S—S,)/9y, should be valid, S and S, being the specific 
tative pravities of the solid and liquid phases, r the radius of the molecules, 
theithnd » the coefficient of viscosity, but greater exactitude would 
hasthe attained by addition of the term, 2r2S(S—d)/9y, d denoting the 
s ate Rnecific gravity of air. 
gical The fact that sols of silicic acid, Prussian blue, and almost all 
the fnetals remain unchanged when treated with light petroleum, 
hich benzene, and similar liquids is explained on the assumption that, 
for certain values of S and S, the magnitude of V will be negative, 
1 all ithe specifically lighter molecules of air and light petroleum being 
tion then not in a condition to draw upwards the heavier molecules 
the [of the sols of metals and various oxides. 

The results of experiments on the pseudo-extraction of gelatin, 
Pergagar-agar, and sodium oleate show that the quantity of the colloidal 
rg’sgsubstance thus extracted is not proportional to the concentration ; 
rasegWhen the latter is very high, no pseudo-extraction takes place. 
sionffor every disperse phase, the phenomenon appears to exhibit an 
untfoptimum concentration and an optimum temperature. In no 
ed. case, however, is it possible to remove by pseudo-extraction the 
um,{ Whole amount of a sol occurring in the disperse phase. The excess 
1odfabove the normal proportion of potassium hydrogen tartrate or 
hat (sodium sulphate present in supersaturated solution is withdrawn 
‘ior finstantaneously from the latter by shaking with light petroleum. 
alf{The same occurs when an aqueous alcoholic solution of sucrose is 
ase similarly treated, but in this instance the sucrose withdrawn partly 
th f tedissolves in the aqueous alcoholic layer on prolonged keeping of the 
y-|system after being shaken with the light petroleum. T. H. P. 


r0- 

General Method for Obtaining Gels of Inorganic Salts, 
and its Relation to Theories of the Colloidal State. K. 
ts (CHARITSCHKOV (J. Russ. Phys. Chem. Soc., 1920, 52, 91—96).— 
Treatment of a solution of sodium (potassium, etc.) naphthenate 
in @ hydrocarbon containing excess of naphthenic acid with 
hydrogen chloride or carbon dioxide yields colloidal sodium chloride 
or carbonate. With heavy metal salts of naphthenic acid, which 
dissolve readily in benzene, toluene, or light petroleum, excess 
of naphthenic acid is not required; colloidal cupric and mercuric 
chlorides, etc., are obtainable in this way. The naphthenic acid 
may be replaced by oleic acid. The products formed show 
Brownian movement and the corresponding ultramicroscopic 
appearance. The sol first formed rapidly undergoes coagulation 
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but not throughout its entire mass, part remaining in a conditigfs a wh¢ 
of pseudo-solution detectable ultramicroscopically. jon is 
Treatment of ferrous sulphate in the above way results in thgpfuenc 
formation of a white precipitate which, as oxidation proceeds, jgitrate’’ 
gradually converted first into a black sol of triferric tetroxide anjjs Wei! 
ultimately into a brown sol of ferric oxide. The action of hydrogefhe ab 
chloride on ferric naphthenate yields, not ferric, but ferroug§alues 
chloride, the hydrogen chloride acting as a reducing agent undeghe pur 
these conditions. s is ta 
These and allied phenomena do not appear to be explicable byphobic 
any of the existing theories of the colloidal state, or by von Way elec 
marn’s crystallisation theory, which is generally accepted. Neithergo be ¢ 
this author’s formula for expressing the course of separation offyith th 

precipitates, nor that given by Nernst to indicate the velocity with§ol, a 
which a precipitate forms round centres of crystallisation, takesghlorid 
into account the attraction or affinity between solvent and solute’ Coas 
which constitutes an important factor; in many cases, the wholeByectr 
process of crystallisation is the resultant of the force uniting the Physic 
molecules and the affinity of the latter for the solvent. ifferer 
The author regards gels and sols as the extreme and final stages hulz 
of the interactions between solid and liquid phases, intermediate} ater 
stages being represented by crystals of various degrees of symmetry.B ration 
T. H. P. Brrang 


Sensitisation of Coagulation Processes: Colloids aspower 
Indicators of Photo-electric Effects. N. P. Prsxov (Bull,propet 
Inst. Polyt. Ivanovo-Voznesensk., 1922, 6, 101—104).—Anthracenefthe tit 
is found to exert a sensitising action on the coagulation of sols 
of arsenic trisulphide, platinum, and carbon, but it is not known 
if this action is exercised towards all sols or if it is limited to those 
carrying a definite charge. The action does not depend onf(ae 
chemical transformation of the anthracene or on its fluorescence, fbf the 
but lies in the electronic transpositions taking place in the system and g: 
under the influence of insolation. Hence colloids constitute aftigate 
new type of indicator for photo-electric effects. Reference is fhydro 
made to the various possible interpretations of the mechanism of fthe co 
the coagulation of colloids under the sensitising action of fpotas: 
anthracene. T. H. P.  |conce 


Flocculation by Mixtures of Electrolytes. H. FREunDLIcH _ 
and P. Scuouz (Koll. Chem. Beihefte, 1922, 16, 267—284).—The |* . 
authors have confirmed the results of Odén, to the effect that the i “ 
coagulating properties of a salt are diminished or destroyed by the |’ * 
presence of a second salt, but in contradiction to Odén they have }* *"° 
also found that the reduction is not due to a diminution of the] So: 
kation action by the anion but rather to an antagonism between |Mam 
the kations. The antagonistic action is measured by mixing [Albu 
Odén’s sulphur sol with a quantity of an electrolyte insufficient Jot Fe 
to cause flocculation and then determining the quantity of a second Jhavi 
‘electrolyte necessary to effect this change. In the case of ion }ftsc1 
pairs with strong antagonism such as magnesium-lithium, or }(Koll 
magnesium-hydrogen, the coagulation value of the magnesium JA co 
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1ditigfk a whole number multiple of the value obtained when the coagul- 
ion is effected by magnesium alone. The anions have also an 
in thfpfuence in the diminution of the coagulation value in the order 
eds, ifitrate’”’ >sulphate’’>chloride’. Definitely hydrophobic sols, such 
le angjs Weimarn’s sulphur sol and Donau’s gold sol, do not exhibit 
lrogemhe above-named phenomena. In these cases the coagulation 
errougalues of sols containing electrolytes are always less than those of 
undeghe pure sols; that is, the action of the two electrolytes is additive, 
sis to be anticipated from the coagulation hypothesis of hydro- 
le hyphobic sols. In these cases also, the coagulum cannot be peptised 
Weippy electrolytes. The behaviour of Odén’s sulphur sol is probably 
‘ithefo be connected with its distinct hydrophilic character; that is, 
on offrith the hydration of the micelle. In the case of arsenic sulphide 
withfol, a certain antagonism is observed for salts such as lithium 
takesRhloride and magnesium chloride. J. F.S. 


lute Coagulation of Manganese Dioxide Sol by Different 
vhokBectrolytes. Puant Buusan Ganoauty and N. R. Duar (J. 
; the Physical Chem., 1922, 26, 701—714).—The coagulative powers of 
lifferent electrolytes on manganese dioxide sol do not follow the 
ages chulze-Hardy law, namely, the higher the valency of an ion the 
atefreater its precipitating action on a colloid. Changes of concen- 
*try.Bration of the sol alter the relative order of the electrolytes when 
P. ranged according to their coagulative powers. Coagulative 
aspower is not purely a function of valency, but is more a specific 
ull, Property of the ions, and is influenced, among other factors, by 
enegthe time allowed for coagulation and the presence of anions. 


sols J. 8S. G. T. 


wif’ Réle of the Hydrogen-ion Concentration in the Precipita- 
‘oseftion of Colloids. Herrmann V. Tartar and ZALiA JENCKS 
ongGaitey (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 2212—-2218).—tThe effect 
ce, lof the hydrogen-ion concentration on the precipitation of mastic 
emfand gamboge sols by solutions of acids and salts has been inves- 
» Aftigated. It is shown that acids cause precipitation at the same 
8 fhydrogen-ion concentration irrespective of the concentration of 
of the colloid. The negative ion of the acid is without effect. Various 
of fpotassium and ammonium salts precipitate the sols at the same 
concentration provided that the hydrogen-ion concentration is 
kept approximately constant. The precipitating values of the 
he salts vary directly as the concentration of the colloid at the same 
hydrogen-ion concentration. The stabilising or peptising effect 
of the ion bearing a charge similar to that of the colloidal particle 
is shown to be very limited if it exists at all. J. F.S. 


he} Soaps and Proteins. II. Colloid Chemistry of Soap 
n Manufacture, Analogies in the Colloid Chemistry of Soaps, 
ig {Albumins, and Tissues. III. Colloid Chemical Behaviour 
it fof Fatty Acids and their Derivatives and the Analogous Be- 
d fhaviour of Neutral Proteins and their Derivatives. Martin H. 
n {fiscuEeR [with George D. McLavexiin and Marian O. Hooker] 
r f(Koll. Chem. Bethefte, 1922, 16, 99—179; cf. this vol., ii, 430).— 
n JA continuation of previous work. The principles of the hot and 
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cold processes in the soap industry are described. The significangom t! 
of some of. the constants of oils and fats, such as the densitj§sassun 
saponification number, the iodine number, and the Reichert-Mei 
number, is pointed out. The physical properties of soaps ; 
discussed. An account of experiments on the systems, globuliygvith wé 
water, globulin-sodium hydroxide, globulin—acid, globulin—metalliissoclé 
chloride, gelatin—water, gelatin-alkali hydroxide, gelatin—acid, angesp 
gelatin-salt is given and peptisation and coagulation are discussef(calcite 
The theory of poisoning by ammonium and heavy metal salts if calc’ 
discussed and it is shown that these substances combine with thgs give 
protoplasm with the formation of compounds which are mucflissoci 
less hydrated than the normal protoplasm compounds, and thipolutio 
this constitutes the poisoning. Reproductions of a large numbepf the | 
of photographs, illustrating the experiments, are contained in aghetwee 
appendix to,the paper. J. F. 8. tioxide 
Action of Anions, particularly the Hydroxyl-ion, on thg The 
Colloidal Condition of Night-blue. S. Axamartsvu (Kolloid Zin Tu 
1922, 31, 209—215).—The effect of various anions on the surfacg}922, ’ 
tension of solutions of night-blue has been investigated to ascertait Li 
whether or no the position of the hydroxyl-ion in the activitj _ 


series found by Traube (A., 1912, ii, 740) is correct. This seriq fixtu 
places the hydroxyl ion after the halogen ions instead of in th es 


most active position as was expected. The surface tension 0 
0-2°% solutions of night-blue containing concentrations varying The 
from N/10 to N/1000000 of potassium iodide, bromide, chloridefand t 
nitrate, thiocyanate, chlorate, sulphate, hydroxide, and dihydroge§(Z. an 
phosphate has been measured. It is shown that the addition or air 
the various electrolytes causes the surface tension to rise to @and tl 
maximum and then to fall to a value approaching the water valug@pound 
with decreasing concentration of the added electrolyte. Théis hig! 
measurements showed that the hydroxyl ion is the most activgslow. 
of all anions and that the reason for the position given to it bjfto the 
Traube lies in the fact that he took as his concentration of hydroxy§There 
ions the concentration of the hydroxide added. In the presenfthe v 
work the concentration of the hydroxyl ion has been measuref iodide 
electrometrically. J. F. 8S. fand b 


The Equilibrium between some Organic Substances} ‘tip | 
H. HAMMERSTEN (Arkiv Kem. Min. Geol., 1922, 8, No. 16, 1—14).454@™e 
The equilibrium constant, K, for the reaction between pheny! perati 
hydrazine and acetone or acetaldehyde has been investigated byj* thi 
the solubility method of Euler and Svanberg (A., 1921, i, 68), Hy 
and also by the measurement of the refractive indices of the ™O0re 
solutions. The various results are not very consistent, but in the cobal 
case of acetone—phenylhydrazine the value of K appears to be aboutj 72°, 
7—9 x 10, and in the case of acetaldehyde—phenylhydrazine about with 


167%. W. O. K. [inves 

The Solubility of Calcium Carbonate in Water in Equilib} Th 
rium with a Gaseous Phase containing Carbon Dioxide, their 
Yuxicut Osaka (Mem. Coll. Sci. Kyoto, 1922, 5, 131—141)—|(Z. a 
The solubility of calcium carbonate in water has been calculated] of th 
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ificangom the data given by McCoy and Smith (A., 1911, ii, 379). It 
lensityls assumed that carbon dioxide dissolved in water is a much stronger 
-Meigfcid than acetic acid (cf. Strohecker, A., 1916, ii, 522, and Pusch, 
ps agi., 1916, ii, 477, 557) and that the gas is only slightly combined 
bulifvith water. The apparent first dissociation constant and the second 
etallflissociation constant of water are takenas 3-50 x 10~7,and 4-91 x 104, 
d, angespectively, and the solubility product of calcium carbonate 
usse@calcite) at 25° was caleulated to be 7:24x10-°. The solubility 
alts pf calcium carbonate in water, in the presence of carbon dioxide, 
th thgs given by C=[Ca**]+1—y/2y[HCO,’], where y is the degree of 
muclissociation of calcium hydrogen carbonate, assuming that the 
1 thyolution is ionised to the same extent as that of calcium acetate 
imbaof the same concentration. Formule are given for the relationship 
in agbetween [Ca**], and [HCO,’], and the partial pressure of carbon 
_ §. Hioxide. W. E. G. 


1 th The Propagation of Explosion Waves in Gases contained 
d Zin Tubes of Varying Cross-section. CoLtin CampPBeLy (T., 
rfacdi922, 121, 2483—2498). 


te Limits for the Propagation of Flame in Vapour—Air 
erigMixtures. II. Mixtures of More than One Vapour and Air 


fat the Ordinary Temperature and Pressure. ALBERT 
n fUREVILLE Waite (T., 1922, 121, 2561—2577). 


'yig The Velocity of the Action of Oxygen, Hydrogen Sulphide, 
rid§jand the Halogens on Metals. G. TamMANN and W. KésTER 
ogems(Z. anorg. Chem., 1922, 123, 196—224)—When iodine, chlorine, 
mM (or air acts on a metal, a variety of surface colours is formed, 
to @and these colours give the rate of thickening of the film of com- 
alugpound formed (cf. A., 1920, ii, 248). The rate of chemical action 
Thgis high but diffusion of the gas through the film of compound is 
tivgslow. In the case of iodine, the rate is inversely proportional 
i bito the thickness of the film and is independent of the temperature. 
oxygThere is in the case of the action of iodine on silver a change in 
self the velocity at 145° which is the transition temperature of silver 
ire@iodide. In the case of the action of moist air containing chlorine 
3. fand bromine on copper, silver, and lead there is a parabolic relation- 
sesf ship between the time of action and the thickness of film. The 
).¥same holds in the case of the oxidation of metals. At high tem- 
aylq peratures oxidisable metals are almost immediately covered with 
by? thin film of oxide which protects the metals. 

38)| Hydrogen sulphide reacts rapidly with copper and manganese, 
thel more slowly with silver, and still more slowly with lead. Iron, 
the Cobalt, nickel, chromium, antimony, bismuth, tin, aluminium, 
put Zinc, and cadmium show no change after several days’ contact 
ut] With the gas. The action of air on copper-zine alloys was also 
investigated. We Be 


ib-| The Formation of Oxides of Multivalent Metals from 
leJtheir Hydroxides. Hans von Evier and ULF von EULER 
—{(Z. anorg. Chem., 1922, 124, 70—80).—The temperature-coefficient 
edj of the coagulation of albumin is very high, the rate being doubled 
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for an increase of temperature of 2°. The rate of dehydratiag;ydro 
of copper hydroxide was measured at different temperatures. Thiion in 
temperature-coefficient was very high, as in the coagulation of the 
albumin, but was found to decrease with increasing temperatuy hydro 
40—45°=3-0 for 5°, 55—60°=1‘8. The results were not idition c 
agreement with Arrhenius’s formula (A., 1889, 1103), which leffof aci 
the authors to the conclusion that the dehydration consists df yeloci 
several reactions. The rate of dehydration was measured colori conce! 
metrically. The isoelectric points for copper hydroxide is 3 x 10“ only f 
as obtained from the equation I=WK,. Ky/K,. W. T. F001N 
conce! 
Velocity of Hydrolysis of Ethyl Acetate. Huerserr §§for ac 
HarnepD and Ropert PranstiEex (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 448 in the 
2193—2220).—The unimolecular velocity constants of the hydrof here » 
lysis of ethyl acetate in the presence of hydrochloric acid of many invers 
concentrations have been accurately determined at 25°. A solutioif{ espec 
of the general equation for the velocity of hydrolysis has beenf of th« 
obtained and the velocity constants have been calculated by thefin vo 
general equation. In four series of measurements, it has beenf and s 
found that the curve of the velocity constants divided by the 
molecular concentration of hydrochloric acid against log c,, wher§ Ge 
c, is the molecular concentration of hydrochloric acid, shows af JELLI 
minimum at 0:07—0-08N-acid. This is similar to the curve off 229).- 
the individual hydrogen-ion activity coefficient against logc,§ by N 
which has a minimum at 0-15—0-18N-acid. It has been shownf to be 
that the velocity constant divided by the product of the activities§ (-+C' 
of the hydrogen ion and the water molecule is not a constant press 
at different acid concentrations but has a maximum at 0-3N-fempl 
hydrochloric acid. Some factors which may cause this deviation ally 1 
from constancy have been suggested. The kinetics of the hydro grapl 
lysis of ethyl acetate are very complex, but the authors are of the§ The i 
opinion that the evidence obtained in the present work shows that quill 
the method employed is in general the correct method of attacking§ calcu 
this problem. J. F.S. - il 
effect 
Velocity of Inversion of Sucrose as a Function of the if the 
Thermodynamic Concentration of the Hydrogen-ion} form. 
Harotp A. Faxes and Jacque C. Morrett (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 
1922, 44, 2071—2091).—The velocity of hydrolysis of sucrose by} Ca 
solutions of sodium hydroxide, acetic acid, and hydrochloric acid] Hum 
of various concentrations has been determined at 35° and the} of pr 
thermodynamic hydrogen-ion concentration has been calculated] the « 
from #.M.F. determinations of the reaction mixtures at the same] the | 
temperature. It is shown that the addition of sucrose to solutions] preci 
of hydrochloric acid causes a definite increase in the thermo-] parec 
dynamic concentration of hydrogen-ion over the whole range of} confi 
concentration of the acid. In the case of acetic acid, a maximum] of su 
increase in hydrogen-ion concentration is observed which diminishes] the r 
as the concentration of hydrogen-ion decreases, on the addition] temy 
of sucrose. The addition of sucrose to sodium hydroxide appears} 260°. 
to cause an increase in the thermodynamic concentration ofan i; 
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ratiogfhydrogen-ion. The thermodynamic concentration of hydrogen- 
_ Thion in the system remains appreciably constant during the course 
10N ofiof the inversion process. The velocity of inversion of sucrose by 
ratug hydrochloric acid is proportional to the thermodynamic concentra- 
Ot imftion of hydrogen-ion only for the limited range of concentration 
+h lelof acid which lies between 0-01N and 0-001N. The bimolecular 
sts ff velocity constants, reduced to unit thermodynamic hydrogen-ion 
‘olorif concentration, are constant with changing concentrations of sucrose 
‘109 only for each molecular concentration of hydrochloric acid between 
T. §001N and 0-3N. These constants vary considerably for different 
concentrations of acid. Evidence is adduced which shows that 
T §§for acetic acid, the undissociated molecule is not a positive catalyst 
, 448 in the inversion process; or that there are other factors entering 
ydrof here which have never been considered. With strong acids, the 
nanyginversion process does not appear to be strictly unimolecular, 
ution especially in the early periods of the reaction. Within the limits 
beenf of the concentrations of the reactants used, no appreciable change 
’ thefin volume was noticed when the solutions of hydrochloric acid 
y and sucrose were mixed. J. F.S. 
the 

her§ Generator Gas Equilibrium at High Pressures. Karu 
WS af JELLINEK and ALOIS DIETHELM (Z. anorg. Chem., 1922, 124, 203— 
e off 229) —The electric furnace employed was a modification of that used 
g ¢,§ by Nernst (Z. Elektrochem., 1907, 13, 52); it allowed measurements 
ownf to be carried out at 1300° and at 150 atmospheres. The reaction 
ities] C+CO, == 2CO was investigated between 800° and 1000° at 
tant pressures up to 50 atmospheres. Various forms of charcoal were 
3. employed, and the equilibrium, which was well defined, was practic- 
tionf ally the same in each case, and again the same in the case of 
dro-§ graphite. The law of mass action was obeyed at all pressures. 
the§ The integration constant of the reaction isochore of generator gas 
hat§ cquilibrium was found to be 3-876; this agrees well with the value 
cing§ calculated by means of Nernst’s heat theorem (3-80). The authors 
}. Fshow that the maximum work of this reaction is equal to the heat 
effect if the reaction is carried out isothermally and reversibly and 
thel if the excess of oxygen has the same pressure as the carbon dioxide 
on.} formed. ws me 


by| Catalytic Activity of Copper. 0. W. Brown and C. O. 
cid] HenKE (J. Physical Chem., 1922, 26, 715—-727).—In continuation 
the} of previous work (this vol., i, 445), the authors have investigated 
ted] the catalytic reduction of nitrobenzene to aniline by hydrogen in 
me} the presence of copper catalysts prepared by the reduction of the 
ns} precipitated oxide. Sabatier’s conclusion that a catalyst so pre- 
10-} pared is more efficient than one prepared from an ignited nitrate was 
off confirmed. By the use of the former catalyst, much lower rates 
im} of supply of hydrogen may be used without reduction in yield, and 
e8 | the reaction may be carried out at a much greater rate. The best 
on} temperature for carrying out the reduction was found to be about 
ws | 260°. A small amount of iron in a copper catalyst prepared from 
offan ignited oxide prevents the rapid decrease in activity of the 
VOL. CXXII. il. 31 
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catalyst. Copper deposited on asbestos was found to be capable 
of effecting the reduction at a much greater rate per gram of copper 
than copper alone, but with high rates of supply of nitrobenzene, it 
quickly lost its activity. Copper on asbestos is a better catalyst 
than an equal volume of copper on pumice. J. 8. G. T. 


Selective Activation of Alumina for Decarboxylation or 
for Dehydration. Homerr Apxins (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 
44, 2175—2186).—Alumina has been preferentially activated for 
decarboxylation or for dehydration by modifying the method of 
preparation. This has been accomplished by obtaining aluminium 
hydroxide and hydrated alumina by precipitation from its salts or 
esters in water or xylene solution, and by preparing it by the action 
of water vapour on aluminium alkyl oxides, both in the pure state 
and when the latter are impregnated in pumice. The extent to 
which selective activation has been accomplished is indicated by 
the following figures, which. give the relative “‘ ethylene efficiency ” 
of the variously prepared catalysts with ethyl acetate vapour at 
465° : 34, 38, 41, 50, 107, and 150. The catalysts indicated were 
prepared as follows: by melting aluminium isopropoxide on pumice 
and exposing to moist air for eighteen hours (34); as last, but 
aluminium isobutoxide was used (38); by the action of moist air 
on aluminium methoxide; this was used as compressed tablets and 
contained traces of mercury (41); alumina from aluminium butoxide 
supported on pumice as above (50); tablets made from the precipit- 
ate produced by the action of hydrochloric acid on solutions of 
sodium aluminate (107); and tablets made from alumina obtained 
by the action of water on aluminium amalgam (150). An 
hypothesis has been advanced in which it is considered that the 
catalytic activity of alumina is conditioned by its molecular porosity, 
or the distances between the aluminium atoms and this, in part, is 
determined by the size, shape, and position of the radicles attached 
to the aluminium when the aluminium compound passes into the 
solid state. All the experimental evidence obtained with alumina 
catalysts is in complete harmony with this hypothesis. In terms of 
this hypothesis, it is held that decarboxylation is favoured by large 
pores in the alumina and that ethylene formation is favoured by 
small pores, large and small referring to units of molecular 
dimensions. The work of Milligan and Mead (this vol., ii, 447) on 
the dehydration and X-ray pattern of aluminium hydroxide is 
discussed in its relation to catalytically active alumina. The results 
obtained by Palmer (A., 1921, ii, 542), in the use of electrolytic 
copper and copper by reduction for the hydrogenation of alcohol, 
are explained on the basis of the hypothesis noted above. Cf. 
Langmuir (this vol., ii, 629). J.F.S. 


The Influencing of Catalysts and Specifically Active 
Catalysts. Kari W. RosenmunD and F. Zerzscue (Ber., 1922, 
55, [B], 2774).—A reply to Abel (cf. Rosenmund and Zetzsche, A., 
1921, ii, 320, 392, 393; this vol., ii, 41; Abel, A., 1921, ii, 542; this 
vol., ii, 26). . W. 


H. W 
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Kinetics of Inductive Processes: Schénbein'’s Reaction. 
A. V. Pamrinov and N. N. Petin (Bull. Inst. Polyt. Ivanovo- 
Voznesensk, 1922, 6, 221—231).—The authors discuss previous work 
published on the influence of ferrous oxide on the liberation of 
iodine from an iodide by the action of hydrogen peroxide, and give 
the results of their own experiments on this reaction. It is found 
that not only the velocity of the initial stage of the reaction, but 
also the nature of its dependence on the concentration of the iron 
salt and on the corresponding acidity are completely different 
according as the iron is in the ferric or the ferrous condition. The 
liberation of iodine by ferric oxide or hydrogen peroxide separately 
is considerably accelerated when the two reactions occur together, 
and the velocities of the separate, and that of the combined, reactions 
increase with increase of the concentrations of all the components ; 
the acidity of the medium is of comparatively little influence, but 
in general accelerates the reaction. 

On the other hand, in neutral and faintly acid media the reaction 
is accelerated more by ferrous oxide than by ferric oxide in low 
concentration, but for definite conditions of concentration the 
reaction is retarded by increasing the concentration of the ferrous 
oxide either absolutely or in relation to the potassium iodide; this 
retardation is observed also in an acid medium. Increase in the 
acidity also retards the reaction considerably. This phenomenon 
disappears when the concentration of the potassium iodide increases 
and the solution is rendered strongly acid, especially as liberation 
of iodine by the acid becomes pronounced under these conditions. 

Hence the diminution in the sensitiveness of Schénbein’s reaction 
in a neutral medium caused by increase in the concentration of the 
catalyst (cf. Meissner, “‘ Untersuchungen tiber den Sauerstoff,” 
1868, 78—80; Struve, Z. anal. Chem., 1869, 8, 319) is not for- 
tuitous but holds generally, both in acid and in neutral solutions. 
The results of replacement of the acid by the corresponding con- 
centration of a sulphate show, as was found by Brode (A., 1901, ii, 
443) for ferric-ions, that the influence of increased acidity is not to 
be referred to diminished concentration of the ferrous ions and that 
the hydrogen-ions must here play a part. 

The mechanism of the action of ferrous oxide, typical of inductors 
in general, is probably based on its spontaneous oxidation, and the 
retarding influence exerted on the reaction by acidity is related to 
the great stability of ferrous-ions in an acid soiution. » iE 


Union of Hydrogen with Acetylene Derivatives. XV. 
Velocities of Catalytic Reactions. J. 8. Zarxinp (J. Russ. 
Phys. Chem. Soc., 1920, 52, 199—211).—The author discusses the 
results obtained by various investigators on the course followed by 
reactions occurring under the influence of enzymes and other 
catalysts: The general conclusion drawn is that, even when 
catalysts so chemically simple as palladium and platinum are used, 
the course of the reaction is often quite complex, and that no 
essential difference exists between the actions of these simple 
catalysts and those of enzymes. In both cases, it is necessary to 
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assume the formation of intermediate compounds between the 
catalyst and the reacting compounds, although with regard to the 
means by which such intermediate compounds are formed—whether 
by chemical reaction or by simple adsorption—opinions differ, 
Adsorption phenomena may, indeed, exhibit complex character and 
a sharp distinction between adsorptive and chemical phenomena is 
scarcely possible. Z. H. P. 


Speculations concerning the Positive Electron. [Sir] OLIver 
LopeEe (Nature, 1922, 110, 696—697).—According to Larmor’s 
theory, the positive and negative electrons can only differ in one 
being the mirror-image of the other. No positive electron in this 
sense has yet been discovered. Both positive and negative electrons 
are supposed to be extremely mobile, and the forces between them 
immense, so that they instantly bind themselves together into a 
compact and stable structure consisting of several thousands of 
each kind, the simplest and lightest of these composite structures 
being the hydrogen nucleus or proton. The proton for the first time 
allows a negative electron to revolve round it without being absorbed 
into its composition. On the mirror-image hypothesis, however, 
it becomes difficult to explain why only negative electrons should 
occur in the satellite systems; that is, why some atoms should not 
have nuclei with a surplus of negative charge, and be attended by 
positive electrons. The case of a number of primary electrons, both 
positive and negative, is considered. If, in the many possible ways 
of structural packing, something less than half the atomic nuclei 
formed were of the kind with positive satellites, whilst the other 
approximate half were of the negative satellite variety, the two 
classes would speedily combine with great violence and thereby 
form the tight-packed and stable nuclei of heavier atoms, until the 
complexity was too great to ensure stability. The combination of 
nuclei would cease only when they were protected by a screen of 
similar electrons, of which the sign might be positive or negative, 
but could not be both; that is, the resulting atoms could not be of 
opposite varieties. Thus the outlying satellites are all of one sign, 
either in every case or in so vast a preponderance of cases that no 
exceptions are as yet manifest. The free lifetime of the less plentiful 
variety would be too brief for ordinary detection, but it is suggested 
that by means of the shattering of nuclei and rapid methods of 
detection, the composite nature of the proton may possibly be 
demonstrated by the emission of something fractional of extreme 
instability. In this connexion, attention is directed to the fact that 
the atomic bombardment of aluminium yields particles of specially 
long range. A. A. E. 


Motions of Electrons in Argon and Hydrogen. J.S. Town- 
SEND and V. A. Battery (Phil. Mag., 1922, [vi], 44, 1033—1052; cf. 
this vol., ii, 277, 494) —Further measurements have been made of 
the movement of electrons in argon and hydrogen, and in mixtures 
of the two gases, in a uniform electric field. The velocity of the 
electrons (W) in the direction of the electric force, their mean 
velocities of agitation in the gas (w), their mean free path (1), the 
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loss of energy on collision with a gas molecule (A), and the factor 
(k) by which the energy of agitation of an electron exceeds the 
energy of a molecule of gas at 15°, are given for varying values of 
Z/p, where Z is the fallin potential in volts, and p is the gas pressure 
in millimetres. The loss in energy of an electron on collision with 
a molecule of argon is extremely small. When moving with a 
velocity of agitation of 12-6 x 107 cm. per sec., the fraction of energy 
lost by an electron on collision with a molecule is 1-6 x 10->in argon, 
5x 107 in nitrogen, and 4 x 10 in hydrogen, and the corresponding 
mean free paths are 0-147 cm. in argon, 0-029 cm. in nitrogen, and 
0-035 cm. in hydrogen, the gases being at 1 mm. pressure. 

In the case of argon, whereas W increases steadily with increase 
in Z/p, u increases to the constant value, 20-7 x 10’ cm. per sec. 
Between the values of Z/p, 1-25—15, the velocity of agitation 
remains practically constant, whilst the loss of energy on collision 
steadily increases. This is due to a large loss in energy in collisions 
with velocities greater than the mean. The free path of an electron 
in argon at 1 mm. pressure has a maximum value of 1-6 cm. for 
the velocity 3-75 x 107 cm. per second, whereas the mean free paths 
of nitrogen and hydrogen show minima in the neighbourhood of 
8x107cm. sec. The large increases in the mean free paths of the 
electrons as the velocity diminishes are very striking. 

The addition of argon to hydrogen, whilst reducing W, the velocity 
in the direction of the electric force, scarcely affects u, the mean 
velocity of agitation of the electrons. This is in agreement with the 
small loss in energy on collision with a molecule of argon. The mean 
free paths in argon, for velocities of agitation less than 11-5 x 10? 
cm. per second, were found by measurement of the mean free paths 
in mixtures of hydrogen and argon. W. E. G. 


The Motion of Electrons in Carbon Dioxide. M. IF. SKINKER 
(Phil. Mag., 1922, [vi], 44, 994—999)—The apparatus used was 
similar to that of Townsend and Bailey (cf. this vol., ii, 277, 494). 
Curves are given comparing the speed of electrons in carbon dioxide, 
nitrogen, and hydrogen. Values for the mean free path of the 
electron, its speed in the direction of the electric force, its velocity 
of agitation, and the proportion of energy lost on collision with 
a molecule of gas, are tabulated against different values of Z/p (cf. 
Townsend and Bailey, preceding abstract). A sudden increase in 
the loss of energy which occurs on collision between an electron and 
a molecule of carbon dioxide is observed between the velocities of 
agitation 13 x 107 and 15 x 10? cm. per second. W. E.G. 


The Constitution of the Chemical Elements. FRIEDRICH 
WiAcuTer (Z. anorg. Chem., 1922, 123, 1—13).—A theoretical paper. 
The author assumes that the light ether is a ponderable gas, an 
atom of which has a mass 1/1800 the mass of an atom of hydrogen. 
He regards the elements as different condensation forms of the light 
ether, the number of ether atoms in an atom of any element being 
1800 times the atomic weight of the element. This is applied to the 
atomic heat of elements and to the spectral lines. ee 
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The Disintegration of Chemical Elements. FRIEpRIcx 
WaAcutTEeR (Z. anorg. Chem., 1922, 123, 14—30).—A theoretical 
paper. The author assumes that hydrogen and helium atoms are 
made up of light ether atoms, and that other elements are built 
up of hydrogen and helium atoms. He then endeavours to explain 
the disintegration of the radio elements. W. T. 


Electronic Structures of Atoms. Maurice L. Hvuearns 
(J. Physical Chem., 1922, 26, 601—625).—A theoretical paper in 
which the Lewis hypothesis of valency and atomic structure is 
assumed to be correct for the lighter atoms. The evidence in 
favour of a tetrahedron of electron pairs, rather than a cube of 
single electrons, being the most stable arrangement for the valency 
shell of these atoms, is put forward. It is shown how the stability 
of such an arrangement may be the result of the deviation of the 
force law between two electrons from Coulomb’s law at small 
distances. The chief requirement for this purpose is that as two 
electrons approach each other, the repulsion between them reaches 
a maximum at a distance of the order of magnitude of 1 A., the 
force then decreasing, for a considerable proportion of the remain. 
ing distance at least. As a result of a law of this type, whenever 
two electrons, forming part of an atomic shell, are forced close 
enough together, they come still closer to each other, that is, the 
pair off, and similarly from three pairs aided by the attraction of an 
atomic nucleus and the repulsion of other electrons, triplets are 
formed. Based on this assumption and on the idea that the electrons 
in an atomic shell tend to place themselves opposite the centres of 
the faces of the imaginary polyhedron formed by the electron 
groups in the next underlying kernel shell, an arrangement of 
electrons is obtained for each element in each valency stage, with 
a few exceptions which have not yet been deduced. These arrange- 
ments conform with the known properties of the elements, and 
account for the periodic relationships in a simple and logical manner. 


J. FS. 


Bohr’s Model of the Hydrogen Molecules and their 
Magnetic Susceptibility. K6éraré Honpa (Nature, 1922, 110, 
664—665).—Since, according to Langevin, hydrogen molecules 
should have a paramagnetic susceptibility, it has hitherto been 
assumed that Bohr’s model does not explain the diamagnetic 
property of the gas. The actual diamagnetic susceptibility, as 
determined by Soné, is shown to lie between the two values cal- 
culated when the validity of Bohr’s model is assumed in the case 
of n+n’=1 and n+n’=2, where n and n’ are the azimuth and 
radia! quantum numbers. A. A. E. 


The Normal Helium Atom and the Quantum Theory. 
J. H. Van Vuixck (Phil. Mag., 1922, [vi], 44, 842—869).—A study 
is made of the Kemble model of the helium atom. In this model 
the two electrons are arranged with axial symmetry. The energy 
of this atom has been computed, and the calculation has given a 
value of 20-7 volts for the ionisation potential, instead of 25-4 
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demanded by experiment, the discrepancy being slightly greater 
than for the Bohr model. It does not seem possible to devise a 
satisfactory symmetrical model of helium based on the conventional 
quantum theory of atomic structure. W. E. G. 


The Neuburger Nuclear Model. Maxtmm11an CAMILLO 
NevBURGER (Physikal Z., 1922, 23, 389).—A reply to Meitner 
(cf. this vol., ii, 702). The author’s model of the structure of the 
atomic nucleus is not dependent on the existence of isohelium in 
the free state. The nuclear formula requires, however, that groups, 
composed of three hydrogen nuclei and an electron, shall be capable 
of existence in the nucleus itself. W. E. G. 


Negative Valency and Co-ordination Number. E. A. 
Scuttov (Bull. Inst. Polyt. Ivanovo-Voznesensk., 1922, 6, 281— 
290)—The most pronounced negative affinity is accompanied by 
non-metallic properties, so that, if it is assumed that negative 
affinity is the result of a tendency of the rings of valency electrons 
to attain saturation, it becomes necessary to make the supple- 
mentary assumption that only non-metallic rings of a special type 
exhibit such tendency. It is suggested that the origin of complex 
compounds may be represented on an analogous principle, co- 
ordinative affinity arising as a result of the tendency towards 


saturation of non-dissociating, non-metallic atomic skeletons. 
z. ot. P. 


Quanta of the Ideal Monatomic Gas. K. ScHAPOSCHNIKOV 
(Bull. Inst. Polyt. Ivanovo-Voznesensk., 1922, 6, 105—124).—A 
mathematical paper, in which the quantum theory is applied to 
gases at high and at low temperatures. i eA 


Chemical Constants of some Diatomic Gases. J. R. 
PaRTINGTON (Phil. Mag., 1922, [vi], 44, 988—993)—The in- 
vestigations of Sackur (cf. A., 1913, ii, 128), and Tetrode (Ann. 
Physik, 1912, [iv], 38, 434; 39, 225) on the chemical constants 
of monatomic gases have been extended to the case of a hypothetical 
diatomic molecule. In the first case considered, the gas molecule 
is assumed to consist of two identical atoms rigidly attached to 
each other at a fixed distance apart. The method of calculation 
is based on generalised statistical mechanics, and it is shown that 
the following equation holds over a certain range of temperatures, 
C=2-5 log M+2 log K+12-730, where K=radius of gyration 
and M the molecular weight. This gives values for the chemical 
constants C, =1-001, C,,=0-904, and C, =—2-255. On account 
of the very small mass and diameter of the hydrogen molecule, 
hydrogen should behave in a manner intermediate between that 
of a monatomic and a diatomic gas. In the second case, that of 
two different atoms rigidly bound together, it is necessary to add 
log 2 to the above equation, and C,,=1-205, and Cyo=1-263. 
These results are in all cases of the right order. W. E. G. 


A New Apparatus for Washing Gases. A. Ernst (Chem. 
Listy, 1922, 16, 274—276).—The tube leading the gas to be purified 
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into the washing bottle is surrounded by a long spiral, along which 

the gas has to make its way and is thus well washed. The tube 

leading in the gas and the spiral are easily removed from the vessel, 
W. T. 


Protection of Brass Weights. J. J. Maniey (Phil. Mag, 
1922, [vi], 44, 948—950)—The method introduced by Faraday 
for protecting iron from rust has been employed for protecting 
brass weights. A satisfactory method of procedure is to cover 
the weight with a thin film of linseed oil, and heat it, appropriately 
supported in a covered “‘ vitreosil ’’ crucible or closed muffle, until 
the weight assumes a golden tint. The protecting film which is 
formed is tough and may be polished. The weight of 1 sq. cm. of 
normal film is 0-00005 gram. W. E. G. 


Lecture Experiments with Hydronitric [Hydrazoic] Acid 
and the Trinitrides [Azides]. A. W. Browne and A. B. Host 
(J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 2116—2119).—-A series of lecture 
experiments with azoimide is described which includes the follow. 
ing. Nitridation of hydriodic acid: 5 c.c. of hydriodic acid (d 1:5) 
are placed in a 15 cm. test-tube and 1 c.c. of 1% hydrazoic acid 
is added when both iodine and nitrogen are liberated according to 
the equation N,H+2HI=NH,+N,+2I. This experiment illustrates 
the similarity between hydrazoic acid and hydrogen peroxide. 
Nitridation of hydrochloric acid: 5 c.c. of hydrochloric acid are 
treated with 1 c.c. of 1% hydrazoic acid and raised to the boiling 
point for one minute; the contents of the tube are then poured 
into 2} litres of water containing starch and potassium iodide, when 
the free chlorine liberates iodine. The reaction is represented by 
the equation N,xH-+2HCI=NH,-+-Cl,+N,. Formation of potassium 
manganate by the action of potassium azide on manganese dioxide : 
0-5 gram of finely powdered potassium azide and 0-5 gram of man- 
ganese dioxide are mixed and gently heated in a 100 c.c. porcelain 
crucible covered by a 200 c.c. crucible. The reaction is violent 
and proceeds with a hissing noise and the emission of numerous 
sparks. When the reaction has moderated, the larger crucible is 
removed and the heating continued for a short time. After cooling 
the mass, it is thrown into 2} litres of water, when the green solution 
produced speedily changes to that of a permanganate solution. 
In this experiment it is advisable that the operator should not come 
too close to the crucible at the commencement of the experiment. 
Detonation of silver azide by means of a fuse consisting of paper 
impregnated with potassium azide: Silver azide, prepared by 
adding a dilute solution of silver nitrate cautiously to 25 c.c. of a 
1% solution of hydrazoic acid, filtering and washing with water, 
is made into a thin disk 18 mm. diameter and 1 mm. thick, while 
still moist. This is then stuck on a piece of filter-paper prepared as 
follows: a strip 0-5—1-0 em. wide and 0-25—0-50 metre long is 
painted on a filter-paper by means of a small brush dipped in a 
5% aqueous solution of potassium azide and dried. The disk of 
silver azide is attached to one end of the strip and the whole 
thoroughly dried, The dried paper is then suspended and a glowing 
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splint brought in contact with the end of the strip removed from 
the silver azide; the combustion gradually progresses toward the 


1. f silver azide, which finally detonates with a sharp report. J. F.S. 


Inorganic Chemistry. 


Diffusion of Hydrogen and Helium through Silica Glass 
and other Glasses. G. A. Wiztiams and J. B. Frerauson (J. 
Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 2160—2167).—The rate at which 
hydrogen and helium, respectively, leak into evacuated tubes of 
silica glass, pyrex glass, and Jena glass has been determined at a 
series of temperatures and pressures. It is shown that silica 
glass is permeable to hydrogen at high temperatures. The perme- 
ability is proportional to the gas pressure and is an exponential 
function of the temperature. It becomes appreciable at 300°. 
Silica glass is similarly permeable to helium, and this is easily 
measurable at 182°. At 500°, the permeability for helium is 
about twenty-two times that for hydrogen. Neither pyrex glass 
nor Jena combustion glass was found to be permeable to hydrogen, 
but apparently hydrogen reacts with pyrex glass causing it to 
blacken. At 610°, pyrex glass is permeable to helium. The 
permeabilities of a number of samples of glass have been deter- 
mined and the results compared with those of Wiistner (Ann. 
Phys., 1915, [iv], 46, 1095) and others. J. F.S. 


The Solubility of Oxygen in Various Organic Solvents. 
Franz FiscHer and GEORG PFLEIDERER (Z. anorg. Chem., 1922, 
124, 61—69).—The solubility was determined by pumping the 
gas from the saturated solution by means of a mercury—air pump 
and measuring the amount obtained. The results embodying the 
solubility of oxygen in sixteen organic solvents are tabulated; the 
specific gravities and vapour pressures are also given. Ws ae 


A New Form of Ozoniser. H. Nimecex (Chem. Listy, 
1922, 16, 276).—T'wo stout copper wires serve as electrodes in a 
horizontal glass cylinder, the arrangement being such that the 
distance between the electrodes can be varied. The energy can 


be obtained by means of a Rhumkorff’s coil or an electric machine. 
WwW. F. 


Hydrophobic and Hydrophilic Sols of Sulphur. UH. 
FREUNDLICH and P. Scnouz (Koll. Chem. Bethefte, 1922, 16, 234— 
266).—The behaviour of the hydrophobic and several hydro- 
philic sols of sulphur has been compared. As a markedly hydro- 
phile sol, that investigated by Odén, and prepared by the inter- 
action of hydrogen sulphide and sulphur dioxide, and by the 
decomposition of thionic acids, has been considered, and as a 
hydrophobe sol, that prepared by Weimarn by pouring an alcoholic 
31* 
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solution of sulphur into water, is considered. The Weimarn sulphw 
sol has been shown to be completely hydrophobic; it is negatively 
charged and is coagulated by electrolytes according to the general 
laws concerning the coagulation of hydrophobic sols, namely, the 
strong influence of the absorbability and valency of the kations, 
the strong effect of the hydrogen-ion, and the slight effect of the 
hydroxyl-ion. The sols may only be prepared in relatively small 
concentrations, the coagulum is not peptised by washing with 
water, and the sols may be preserved for a day or two only. In 
keeping with Odén’s results, the coagulation of Odén’s sol is markedly 
different from that of Weimarn’s sol, as is demanded by its greater 
hydrophilic behaviour. The difference is mainly shown in the 
following points : (i) alkali salts have a ten to twenty times weaker 
coagulating action than with Weimarn’s sol; (ii) the lyotropic 
series of the kations is well defined; lithium-ions have a very weak 
coagulating action, whilst sodium-, potassium-, rubidium-, and 
cesium-ions are markedly and increasingly stronger; (iii) acids 
have a still weaker coagulating action than the alkali salts; (iv) 
alkalis convert the Odén sol into one which has similar proper. 
ties to the hydrophobic Weimarn sol. The assumption that the 
micelle of Weimarn’s sol consist of A-sulphur and those of Odén’s 
sol of y»-sulphur is insufficient to explain these differences; 
for neither the behaviour towards acids nor that towards bases 
is in the least explained by the above assumption, whilst a 
very possible explanation is that Odén’s sol contains penta- 
thionic acid, whereas Weimarn’s sol does not. The presence of 
pentathionic acid in Odén’s sol is proved by the following data: 
(i) the acid can be detected in the filtrate from coagulated sulphur 
by the fact that on the addition of alkali more sulphur is deposited ; 
(ii) prolonged action of alkali on coagulated sulphur or sulphur 
micelle brings about the formation of thiosulphate; this action 
is brought about by ammonia without the sulphur itself being 
markedly attacked. It is probable that the pentathionic acid is 
adsorbed in the sulphur particles, since this substance is very 
difficult to remove by washing. The quantity of pentathionic 
acid bound to the sulphur is found to be 0-1—0°7 millimol. per 
gram of sulphur. The influence of pentathionic acid on the stability 
of Odén’s sol is explained as follows. This acid has a constitution 
which is closely related to that of water and sulphur and therefore 
it facilitates the formation of micelle, which, in addition to sulphur 
and pentathionic acid, contain large quantities of water. The 
greater water content of Odén’s sol is manifested by its greater 
transparency when compared with Weimarn’s sol of equal sulphur 
content. The micelle are to be represented in Odén’s sol by the 

eer ere “SX 
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formula 


structure of the micelle of Odén’s sol explains the behaviour 
on coagulation as regards the following points: (i) alkalis de- 
compose the pentathionic acid, whereby the loose combination 
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between the sulphur and water is also disturbed and converted 
into one which is similar to that of the Weimarn sol; (ii) acids 
have such a feeble coagulating power because they increase 
the stability of the pentathionic acid and produce more penta- 


'Bthionic acid from the pentathionates which may be present. The 


structure also is in keeping with the fact that hydrogen sulphide 
has an action on the sol similar to that of the alkalis; that is, it 
converts it into an hydrophobic sol which is much less stable 
because the pentathionic acid is decomposed by hydrogen sulphide 
with separation of sulphur. Further, sols of the same nature as 
Qdén’s sol are obtained by reactions which produce both sulphur 
and pentathionic acid; for example, the decomposition of sulphur 
monochloride by water : 5S8,Cl,+6H,O=5S+H,S8,0,+10HCI. The 
stability of Odén’s sol, which is due to pentathionic acid, does not 
depend on the charge of the micelle. Whether or no Odén’s sol 
contains Suz cannot be definitely answered, although the yellow 
colour of the sol makes it extremely likely that this variety of 
sulphur is present. J. FS. 


The Existence of Sulphur Tetroxide. Frizpricu MEykrr, 
Gustav BaILLEUL, and GERHARD HENKEL (Ber., 1922, 55, [B], 
2923—-2929).—The experiments described owed their origin to a 
desire to examine Berthelot’s sulphur heptoxide more fully, and 
as a considerable quantity of the product was desired, the original 
method was modified by submitting a current of sulphur dioxide 
and oxygen to the silent electric discharge instead of working 
with a fixed volume of the gases. Contrary to Berthelot’s state- 
ments, the product which is formed does not appear to have an 
appreciable vapour tension even at 20°. The crystalline substance 
described by Berthelot is only formed when analysis shows that 
sulphur trioxide is present in excess. On the other hand, an 
amorphous product is obtained the analyses of which sometimes 
agree with the formula, 8,0,, but sometimes show more oxygen 
than is required by this expression. The latter substance has 
been prepared in a specially designed discharge tube (which is 
figured in the original), which is so constructed that it is sufficiently 
small and light to be weighed on an analytical balance, that it can 
be evacuated and kept vacuous, and has little dead space. The 
material, thus prepared in the tube from sulphur dioxide and 
oxygen, is weighed and analysed in situ. For the latter purpose, 
it is treated with an aqueous solution of potassium iodide with which, 
at a sufficiently low temperature, it reacts with unexpected slow- 
ness and with the liberation of a very small proportion of oxygen. 
The latter is measured together with the liberated iodine and 
sulphuric acid. The highest stage of oxidation yet reached corre- 
sponds with the formula, SO,,2SO,. The authors, however, do 
not consider that this product represents the most highly oxidised 
form of sulphur which is possible, since in their work up to the 
present the imparted energy has not been sufficiently great in 
proportion to the volume of gas employed. 


It appears possible that Berthelot’s sulphur heptoxide is a 
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mixture of sulphur trioxide and sulphur tetroxide in equimolecular 
ratio. H. W. 


The Isotopes of Selenium and some other Elements, 
F. W. Aston (Nature, 1922, 110, 664).—Very satisfactory mass. 
spectra have been obtained in the case of selenium by vaporising 
the element in the discharge tubes. Selenium is shown to consist 
of six isotopes, giving lines at 80, 78, 76, 82, 77, and 74, respectively, 
in decreasing order of intensity. The results agree with the atomic 
weight as determined by chemical methods, and measurement of 
the lines shows no detectable deviation from the whole-number 
rule. The mass spectra of cadmium and tellurium could not be 
obtained by this method, but the experiments have incidentally 
shown that chlorine has no isotope of mass 39, and that aluminium 
is a simple element of mass 27. Two new isotopes of xenon, 124 
and 126, making nine in all, are found to exist in minute amounts. 
The first of these is isobaric with tin, and the selenium lines 78, 
80, and 82 are isobares of krypton; it is noted that all isobares so 
far discovered have even atomic weights. A. A. E. 


Action of Compounds of Nitric Oxide and Hydroxylamine 
on Trisodium Arsenite. A. Gutmann (Ber., 1922, 55, [B], 
3007—3012)—The oxidation of sodium arsenite to arsenate 
by sodium benzenediazoxide (which is not effected by the iso- 
diazoxide) has been attributed previously to the presence of a 
reactive, labile quadrivalent oxygen atom (A., 1912, i, 397; 1915, 
i, 127); an extension of the observations to a series of derivatives 
of nitric oxide and hydroxylamine indicates that sodium arsenite 
is a specific reagent for active oxygen. 

Nitric oxide oxidises sodium arsenite in accordance with the 
equation: 2NO-+Na,AsO,=N,0+Na,AsO,; a similar change 
occurs when an excess of sodium arsenite is added to a solution 
of nitric oxide in freshly prepared, strongly alkaline potassium 
sulphite solution. Nitrosobenzene does not react with sodium 
arsenite at the atmospheric temperature but at the temperature 
of the boiling water-bath gives azoxybenzene and sodium arsenate. 
Ph 
Ph 
and nitrosobenzene, respectively. Sodium nitroprusside does not 
appear to react with sodium arsenite. With hydroxylamine, the 
reactions NH,-OH~+-Na,;AsO,;—Na,AsO,+NH, and 3NH,;OH= 
NH,+N,+3H,0 occur concurrently. 8-Phenylhydroxylamine gives 
sodium arsenate, aniline, and azoxybenzene, 4NHPh-OH+ 


Na ,AsO,—Na,AsO,-+-2NH,Ph+ O< te +2H,0, whereas the iso- 


The constitutions vn and TH are suggested for nitric oxide 


meric p-aminophenol is inactive. §-Ethylhydroxylamine, on the 
other hand, appears to give only arsenite and ethylamine. 
Dimethylaniline-N-oxide and sodium arsenite readily yield dimethy]- 
aniline and sodium arsenate. Quinine-N-oxide similarly gives 
quinine and sodium arsenate; the two oxides are therefore peroxidic 
in character. 
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Properties and Structure of Pernitric Acid. Iv. TRIroNov 
(Z. anorg. Chem., 1922, 124, 123—135).—Pernitric acid is formed 
by the action of hydrogen peroxide on an acidified nitrite solution ; 
low temperature and low concentration are not essential for its 
formation. Above 70°, it decomposes rapidly. The per-acid can 
be estimated by the addition of potassium bromide in dilute solu- 
tion, and the liberated bromine estimated by means of a potassium 
iodide solution. The author finds that the reaction of formation 
is represented by the equation 2HNO,+3H,0,+(n—1)H,O= 
N,0,,2H,O+3H,O, and not as given by Raschig (Ber., 1907, 
40, 4585) or Schmidlin and Massini (A., 1910, ii, 498). 
It thus receives the formula NO,:O-O-NO,,nH,O. The reactions of 
pernitric acid with some organic compounds are given. W. T. 


Phosphorus. W. Marckwap and K. Heitmuoxrz (Z. anorg. 
Chem., 1922, 124, 81—104).—The authors find the melting point 
of scarlet phosphorus to be 592°5-+-0°5°, and the critical tem- 
perature of the yellow modification to be 720°6°. Rapid cooling 
of phosphorus vapour deposits a mixture of the yellow and scarlet 
forms; slow cooling deposits the pure yellow modification. To 
explain this the authors assume that phosphorus vapour at 900° 
and 120 mm. pressure consists of P, molecules and 10% P, 
molecules. On cooling, the P, and P, molecules combine to form 
the complex molecules of scarlet phosphorus and this is to a 
certain extent deposited. Slow cooling, however, allows the scarlet 
phosphorus vapour to change into the vapour of the yellow form. 
The phenomenon observed on cooling liquid scarlet phosphorus is 
explained as follows. The liquid contains molecules of yellow 
(P,) and scarlet (P,) phosphorus in equilibrium: nP, == mP,. 
Above 592°5°, most of the molecules are P, and on rapid cool- 
ing these solidify, giving the yellow variety. Slow cooling allows 
of a change of equilibrium to the right and therefore a deposit 
of the scarlet form on solidification. It is shown that the crystals 
isolated from a melt of the scarlet variety are identical with Hittorf’s 
phosphorus. Black phosphorus changes into the scarlet form on 
being heated at 575°. Ws a 


The Toxic Properties of Commercial Ferrosilicon. N. 
Kurnakov and G., Urasov (Z. anorg. Chem., 1922, 123, 89— 
131).—Commerciaf férrosilicon has been found to evolve poisonous 
and explosive gases. The alloys containing about 50% silicon, 
which is attacked by water, are very dangerous. The authors 
found that a solid phase of variable composition, lebeauite, makes 
its appearance in iron-silicon alloys with 33:4 to 100% by weight 
of silicon ; lebeauite solidified at 1245°. Lebeauite can form ternary 
and quaternary solid solutions with phosphorus and aluminium. 
The ternary solid solutions (Fe,Si,P, and Fe,Si,Al) of lebeauite are 
stable towards water. The quaternary solution (Fe,Si,Al,P) is, 
however, attacked by water, phosphine being evolved. Ferro- 
silicon with less than 33°4% silicon in y-iron can dissolve phos- 
phorus and aluminium to the extent of 1'7% and 3%, respectively. 
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These ternary and quaternary ‘solid solutions resist the action of 
water. Calcium phosphide will not dissolve in solid or liquid 
ferrosilicon. Ee 


The Mechanism of the Formation of Silane from Mag. 

nesium Silicide. I. Rospert Scuwarz and Ericu Kownrap 
(Ber., 1922, 55, [B], 3242—3252).—The decomposition of magnesium 
silicide by aqueous hydrochloric acid leads ultimately to the pro. 
duction of a solid, white substance, H,Si,O3;, which shows all the 
properties of dioxodisiloxan. The substance, however, cannot be 
a primary product of the decomposition of the silicide, but is to 
be regarded as the final result of a series of intermediate reactions 
which cannot be followed in purely aqueous solution. Attempts 
are therefore made to arrest the reaction at intermediate stages 
by replacing the water to a greater or less extent by alcohol. Under 
these conditions, monosilane is not evolved during the first period 
of the action, and the solid product contains magnesium, which 
cannot be removed by washing, but is free from chlorine. It is a 
colourless substance (the usual brown tint is due to admixed ele. 
mentary silicon) which explodes on contact with air, yielding 
silicon and silicon dioxide, is decomposed by water, decolorises 
potassium permanganate and alcoholic bromine, and reduces silver 
nitrate. Analysis of it gives the ratio Si: Mg: H=1:2:2. The 
primary hydrolysis of magnesium silicide may therefore be expressed 
by the equation: Mg:Si:Mg+2H-OH=H,Si(Mg-OH),. In these 
circumstances, not more than 15% of the silicon actually present is 
found in the solid product, whilst also none escapes as monosilane. 
The remainder is found as a stable alcohol sol of silicic acid. A 
second reaction must therefore have occurred, possibly in accord- 
ance with the scheme: Mg,Si+4HCl+2H,0—4H,-+2MgCl,+Si0,, 
whereby account is rendered of the evolution of hydrogen. Ap- 
proximately 10% of the magnesium silicide is decomposed in 
accordance with the first and about 90% in accordance with the 
second equation. 

Many attempts have been made by varying the concentration 
of the alcohol and shortening the period of the action of the acid 
on the silicide to isolate other compounds intermediate between 
the primary product and the ultimate silicoformic anhydride. 
With increasing dilution of the alcohol, the production of silanes 
increases, but very little definite information is afforded by analysis 
of the solids. They can only be regarded as mixtures formed by 
further hydrolysis of the primary product, which they resemble 
in their ready inflammability on exposure to air. It appears prob- 
able that the initial product suffers further hydrolysis in two 
directions such as are suggested by the schemes: SiH,(Mg-OH),+ 
2H-OH=2Mg(OH),+SiH, and SiH,(Mg-OH),+H,0+4HCI= 
2MgCl,-+-2H,0+SiH,O+2Hs. 

Magnesium silicide is prepared by igniting an intimate mixture 
of finely-divided, ignited quartz and magnesium powder in an 
atmosphere of hydrogen and mechanical separation of the crystals 
of the silicide from the mixture. The crude product is freed from 
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admixed magnesium by the action of ethyl bromide and anhydrous 
ether. The purified material is a uniform, steel-blue, crystalline 
powder which contains traces of amorphous silicon and iron silicide. 
The apparatus used in studying the decomposition of the silicide is 
fully figured and described in the original. H. W. 


Pressure of Saturated Carbonyl Chloride Vapour. N. I. 
NikiTIN (J. Russ. Phys. Chem. Soc., 1920, 52, 235—249).—The 
vapour pressure of carefully purified carbonyl chloride has been 
measured at a number of temperatures ranging from 12°6° to—99°. 
The pressure has the value 889°2 mm. at 12°6°, and diminishes 
rapidly with fall of temperature to 540°4 mm. at —0°41°, and then 
continually more slowly; at —19°43°, the value is 232-2 mm. and 
at —94°2° a few tenths of a millimetre. T. H. P. 


Interaction of Carbon Tetrachloride and Fuming Sulphuric 
Acid. A.I. Leptin (J. Russ. Phys. Chem. Soc., 1920, 52, 1—17).—The 
author has investigated the mechanism of the formation of carbonyl 
chloride and chlorosulphonic acid from carbon tetrachloride and 
fuming sulphuric acid (cf. Schiitzenberger, Annalen, 1870, 154, 
375; Armstrong, J. pr. Chem., 1870, [ii], 1, 246; Erdmann, A., 
1893, i, 681). If the fuming acid contains 45% of dissolved sulphur 
trioxide, corresponding with the formula H,S,O,, the reaction is 
expressed by the equation, CCl,+H,SO,,S0,—COCI,+2S0,HCI. If 
less than 45%, of dissolved trioxide is present, so that the acid may 
be regarded as a solution of fuming in monohydrated acid, the 
fuming acid acts as above, the excess of monohydrate remaining 
together with the secondary product, chlorosulphonic acid. Finally, 
if the dissolved sulphur trioxide exceeds 45%, the acid may be 
considered as a mixture of pyrosulphuric acid with sulphur trioxide. 
In this case, part of the carbon tetrachloride reacts according to the 
equation CCl,+H,SO,,80,=COCI,+2SO0,HCl, and part according 
to CCl,+2S0,=—COCI,+8,0;Cl,; both these reactions proceed 
quantitatively. T. H. P. 


Reaction between Potassium Azide and Iodine in the 
Presence of Carbon Disulphide. A. W. Browne and A. B. 
Hort (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 2106—2116).—Potassium 
azide reacts with iodine in the presence of carbon disulphide, with 
the formation of potassium iodide and the liberation of nitrogen. 
The first stage in this reaction consists in the formation of potassium 
azidodithiocarbonate, KS-CS-N;, by interaction of potassium azide 
and carbon disulphide, as expressed by the equation KN,+CS,= 
KS-CS:N,. This reaction is irreversible, consequently there is no 
regeneration of carbon disulphide after it has once reacted. The 
second stage consists in the reaction between potassium azido- 
dithiocarbonate with iodine, which results in the precipitation of 
azidocarbon disulphide §8,(CS*N;), according to the equation 
2KS-CS-N,+2I=S,(CS:N,).+2KI. The halogenoid substance azido- 
carbon disulphide liberates triatomic nitrogen from potassium 
azide, with resultant evolution of ordinary nitrogen, as shown 
by the equations 2KN,+S,(CS-N;),=2KS-CS-N,+2N,; 2Ng=3Ng. 
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Combination of these equations with the preceding one leads to the 
simple expression of the final result obtained when carbon disulphide, 
potassium azidodithiocarbonate, or azidocarbon disulphide, in 
relatively small amount, is brought into contact with a solution 
containing potassium azide and iodine. These results have 
been confirmed by iodometric and nitrometric determinations: 
2KN,+2I=2KI-+3N,. J. FS. 


Potassium Azidodithiocarbonate. A. W. Browne and 
A. B. Hort (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 2315—2320; cf. pre. 
ceding abstract; Sommer, A., 1916, ii, 29)—Potassium azido. 
dithiocarbonate may be prepared by the action of carbon disulphide 
on an aqueous solution of potassium azide at 40°. It is obtained 
in colourless, deliquescent crystals, which decompose quantitatively 
when gently heated, yielding potassium thiocyanate, sulphur, and 


nitrogen. When rapidly heated, the substance explodes, with the | 


formation of potassium sulphide, carbon dioxide, and sulphur 
dioxide and trioxide in addition to the above. Solutions of the 


salt when treated with various oxidising agents or when electrolysed | 
yielded azidocarbon disulphide (SCSN3),.. The authors confirm | 
the structure, K-S:CS-N-N:N, as assigned to it by Sommer (loc. cit.). | 

W.G. | 


Melting and Freezing Point of Sodium Chloride. Jony — 
Bricut Frerauson (J. Physical Chem., 1922, 26, 626—630).—The | 
melting point and freezing point of sodium chloride have been | 
determined by means of a platinum—platinum-rhodium thermo- | 


element. As the mean of a number of experiments, the value 
803-1° is found for the freezing point and 803-4° for the melting 
point. The author recommends the value 803°-+-1° as the best value 
for the freezing point. J. F.S. 


The Properties of Ammonium Nitrate. IV. The Re- 
ciprocal Salt-pair, Ammonium Nitrate and Sodium Chloride. | 


Epa@ar Puivie PermMan (T., 1922, 121, 2473—2483). 


Colloidal Calcium Hydroxide. M. von Guasenapp (Kolloid | 


Z., 1922, 34, 195—196)—Two varieties of colloidal calcium 
hydroxide have been obtained from a marly dolomite of the com- 


position CaO 22-75%, MgO 15-50%, Al,O, 7-68%, Fe,0, 1-87%, | 


SiO, 15-27%, CO, 34-83%, H,01-81%. The dolomite was burnt 


at 720—780° until the magnesium carbonate was entirelydecomposed | 
and the calcium carbonate half decomposed. After the burnt | 
product had been kept for twelve hours in water, the two colloidal | 
varieties of calcium hydroxide were microscopically visible. The | 


primary product separates first from solution as small droplets 
which grow speedily, and pass into the secondary product which 
forms agglomerates of drops having the appearance of a cell network. 
Both colloids are optically isotropic but strongly refracting. In 
reflected light, the primary colloid is light blue and the secondary 
bright orange in colour. The secondary colloid does not maintain 
the colloidal state very long, but passes into crystalline calcium 
hydroxide. J. F.S. 
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to the} Valency. XVI. The Ammonia Compounds of Calcium 
| ,|Haloids. Gustav F. Hirrie (Z. anorg. Chem., 1922, 123, 31— 
de, in § 42)—The methods of investigation were as previously communicated 
lution | by the author (A., 1920, ii, 293 and 318). The following ammonia 

have | compounds were found to exist in the stable state :—CaCl,,8NH, ; 
tions : f (aCl,,4NH,; CaCl,,2NH,; CaCl,,NH,; CaBr,,8NH,; CaBr,,6NH, ; 
.S. [| CaBr.,2NH,; CaBr,,NH,; Cal,,8NH,; Cal,,6NH,; Cal,,2NH,, and 
Cal,,N Ha. 

on These ‘determinations were carried out at various temperatures 
Brg ranging from —80° to 230°. The isothermal curves pressure— 
composition are given. ww. 2. 


uined | The Solubilities of Calcite and Aragonite. Hans L. J. 
ively | BickstROM (Medd. K. Vetenskapsakad. Nobel-Inst., 1922, 4, No. 11, 
and | ]—11).—An account of work published more fully elsewhere (A., 


| the | 1921, ii, 317). E. H. R. 


h 

ed Setting and Velocity of Solution of Burnt Gypsum. P. P. 
ysed | BupNIKOvV and Ja. K. Syrkin (Bull. Inst. Polyt. Ivanovo- 
firm | Voznesensk., 1922, 6, 235—247).—The authors have investigated 


.). | the velocities of dissolution of gypsum after the latter had been 
1° | heated at various temperatures, the concentrations being deter- 
| mined at different stages of the dissolution by means of conductivity 
HN measurements. For the samples which have been heated at 115° 
Che | and 125°, the conductivity and hence the solubility increases rapidly 
een | toa point corresponding with a solution considerably supersaturated 
no- | with respect to CaSO,,H,O, and afterwards diminishes, at first 
lue | rapidly and then slowly, but still indicates a certain degree of super- 
ng | saturation after twenty-four hours. Supersaturated solutions 
lue | are obtained also with gypsum heated at 400°, but not when a 
| temperature of 500° is reached. In so far as the setting of gypsum 
| is conditioned by crystallisation from supersaturated solutions, 


le. | the temperature at which “ dead-burnt’”’ gypsum is formed may 
| therefore be assumed to be about 450°. 

, Burnt gypsum may be regarded as consisting of two components, 

id | one soluble, which dissolves readily, and the other relatively 


mM | insoluble. The solubility of samples which have been burnt at 
| temperatures between 500° and 800° is rapid at first, this being 
| explained by the presence of appreciable proportions of the soluble 
modification in dead-burnt gypsum. 

| The time occupied by dissolution does not furnish an exhaustive 
it explanation of the disappearance of the ability of gypsum to set, 
and the authors suggest that the presence of the insoluble component 
in the interstices of the crystals prevents the latter from growing. 


=. a ¥ 


. | The Silicates of Strontium and Barium. Prntri Eskoua 
1 | (Amer. J. Sci., 1922, [v], 4, 331—375).—The author has determined 
’ | the equilibrium diagrams of the binary systems SrO-SiO, and 
. | BaO-SiO,, respectively, and also certain characteristics (crystal- 
line system and habit, refractive indices and dispersion, cleavage 
and density) of the compounds and eutectics formed in these 
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systems. The corresponding diagram and characteristics in the pas 


case of the system CaO-SiO, are given for purposes of comparison, 
In the system SrO-SiO,, compounds 2Sr0,8i0, and SrO,SiO, were 
found, and these, together with SrO, occurred in one form only, 
although the temperature of formation of the silicates was varied 
from the melting point down to about 900°. SrO,SiO, was found to 
be closely isomorphous and optically very similar to «CaO,Si0,. 
Its crystals are apparently hemimorphic and belong either to the 
dihexagonal pyramidal or monoclinic domatic class, probably the 
latter. Inthesystem BaO-SiO,, compounds 2Ba0,Si0,, BaO,Si0,, 
2Ba0,3S8i0,, and BaO,2SiO, were found. Of these, 2Ba0,3Si0, 
and BaO,2Si0, were found to be isomorphous, of orthorhombic 
symmetry, forming a complete series of solid solutions. The 
melting-point diagram of this series is of Roozeboom’s type I, 
without maximum or minimum, and the index of refraction varies 
continuously, but not linearly with the composition. Barium 
metasilicate, BaO,SiO,, is not isomorphous with the calcium and 
strontium meta-silicates. It is optically biaxial, probably of 
orthorhombic symmetry, and forms no solid solutions with 
aCaO,SiO,, but a double compound, 2Ca0,Ba0O,3SiO, is formed, 
which decomposes on heating into aCaO,SiO, and liquid. Crystals 
of the double compound are uniaxial and negative, are probably 
hexagonal, and show good cleavages in their prismatic zone. Neither 
strontium nor barium metasilicate forms with magnesium meta- 
silicate a double compound analogous to diopside. Felspars 
analogous to anorthite are formed by both strontium and barium. 
Strontium felspar and anorthite resemble one another very closely 
in optical properties, and the two appear to be completely miscible. 
Barium felspar is monoclinic and readily forms Carlsbad twins of 
the contact type. J.8.G. T. 


The System Ammonium Sulphate-Glucinum Sulphate- 
Water at 25°. Husrert Tuomas StTantey Brirron (T., 1922, 
121, 2612—2616). 


Preparation and Properties of Magnesium Perchlorate 
and its Use as a Drying Agent. H. H. Wim.arp and G. 
FREDERICK SmitTH (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 2255—2259).— 
The hexahydrate of magnesium perchlorate may be prepared by 
dissolving magnesia in perchloric acid, evaporating the solution 
until fumes of perchloric acid are evolved and crystallisation 
commences at the surface. The mass is then cooled to the ordinary 
temperature with the addition of sufficient water to keep the mass 
semi-fluid. The crystals are separated by centrifuging, redissolved 
in water, and crystallised. The hexahydrate, m. p. 145—147°, 
d? 1-970, is now deliquescent. The trihydrate is prepared by 
keeping the hexahydrate over phosphoric oxide at 20—25° for a 
month. The product has m. p. 145—147°, d? 2-044. The anhy- 
drous compound is obtained by heating either hydrate at 170° in 
a current of dry air for some time and then at 250° for a short time. 
Magnesium perchlorate decomposes at 400° without melting, 
forming a mixture of the oxide and chloride. When moist gas is 
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sed over anhydrous magnesium perchlorate at a rate not greater 
than 5 litres per hour, it is found to be as efficient a desiccating agent 
as phosphoric oxide. The trihydrate is as efficient as the anhydrous 
salt at O°, but much less so at higher temperatures. J. FS. 


Crystal Structure of Cadmium Iodide. Ricuarp M. 
BozorTH (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 2232—2236).—The crystal 
structure of cadmium iodide has been investigated by means of 
X-ray spectra and Laue photographs. It is shown that cadmium 
iodide is not hexagonal, as has generally been supposed, but trigonal. 
The unit parallelepiped contains one molecule, and the shortest 
distance between the centres of the cadmium and iodine atoms is 
3.00 A.U., which is exactly the sum of the radii of these atoms as 
found by Bragg (A., 1920, ii, 537). Because of the nature of the 
structure, the iodine atoms are also “in contact’ on the Bragg 
hypothesis. The shortest distance between their centres is 4-21 AU., 
whilst Bragg’s value of the diameter of this atom is 2-80 A.U. This 
separation indicates that the atoms which are presumably similarly . 
charged may be expected to be farther apart than Bragg’s hypothesis 
requires. The structure may be divided into electrically neutral 
layers by passing planes parallel to the base midway between the 
cadmium atoms, and this may well account for the excellent basal 
cleavage of the crystal. J.F.S. 


The Ammoniates of Lead Haloids. Mixed Compounds 
and the Parent Salts. WiLHeL~mM Birtz and WILHELM FISCHER 
(Z. anorg. Chem., 1922, 124, 230—247).—The following ammoniates 
of the haloids of lead are described in literature : PbCl,,1-5NH;,; 
PbCl,,2NH, ; PbBr.,2NH;; PbI,,NH,; PbI,,2NH,; and PbI,,4NHs. 
The authors were able to show also the existence of the follow- 
ing: PbCl,,NH,; PbCl,,3°25NH,; PbBr.,.NH,; PbBr,,3NH;; 
PbBr,,5°-5NH,; PbI,,0°5NH;; and PbI,,5NH;. The method of 
investigation was the same as that employed in previous work 
(cf. Hittig, A., 1920, ii, 293, 318; this vol., ii, 849. The authors 
regard the compound PbCI,,3-25NH, or 4PbCl,,13NH, as a mixed 
compound of the salts PbCl,,8NH,, PbCl,,2NH;, and 2PbCl,,3NH3. 
Similarly, 2PbBr,,11INH, is a compound of PbBr,,8NH, and 
PbBr,,3NH;, and 2PbI,,10NH, a compound of PbI,,8NH, and 
PbI,,2NH,. These mixed compounds are not characterised by great 
stability or by instability; methods of detecting their formation 
are desirable. | fe 4 
Action of Ammonium Nitrate and of Aqueous Ammonia 
on Copper. Properties of Cupric Tetrammine Nitrite and 
Nitrate. Henry Bassett and REGINALD GRAHAM DURRANT 
(T., 1922, 121, 2630—2640). 

The Solubility of Copper Hydroxide in Sodium Hydroxide 
Solutions. G. SvENSEN Metpyrt (Medd. K. Vetenskapsakad. 
Nobel-Inst., 1922, 4, No. 8, 1—11).—The solubility of copper 
hydroxide in sodium hydroxide solutions between 2-65 and 6-6N 
increases at a linear rate with the concentration of sodium hydr- 
oxide according to the equation [Cu(OH),]=0-045[NaOH]—0-095. 
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The solutions were prepared by running a solution of copper sulphate 
very gently into the sodium hydroxide solution until turbidity 
appeared, they were then filtered and analysed. Assuming that 
a true solution of a cuprate is formed of the composition Na,Cu,0, 
and that its degree of dissociation is equal to that of sodium silicate, 
the ion product of the labile cupric acid, H,Cu,Og, is found to be 
K,=0-9x10". For the hydrate H,CuO, the ion product is K,= 
131078. The solutions of sodium cuprate gradually deposit 
cupric oxide on keeping. E. H. R. 


The Composition of Scheele’s Green. G. BoRNEMANN (7. 
anorg. Chem., 1922, 124, 36—38).—The author finds that Scheele’s 
green is not acid copper ortho-arsenite, CuHAsO,, but a normal 
arsenite, 3CuO,As,0,,eH,0. The composition was found to vary 
with the method of preparation; the greater the excess of alkali 
employed the richer is the product in copper oxide. W. T. 


. The Rate of Formation of some Nitrides. G. Tammann 

(Z. anorg. Chem., 1922, 124, 25—35).—The rate of increase in 
thickness of the nitride was measured by the change in colour of 
the films. In the case of cerium, lanthanum, and a mixture of the 
two, the rate of increase of the film plotted against the logarithm 
of the time gave two straight lines cutting in each case at a definite 
temperature. The same applies to the metals in oxygen. The 
presence of moisture in the gases greatly accelerates their action. 
The film of nitride on iron protects the metal. Cobalt, nickel, 
molybdenum, tungsten, tantalum, and silicon do not change in an 
atmosphere of nitrogen at 700°; magnesium and calcium are con- 
verted into their grey nitrides. oe 


Honda's Conception of the A! Transformation and the 
Quenching of Steels. Masumi CHIKASHIGE (Z. anorg. Chem., 
1922, 124, 59—60).—A theoretical paper, in which the author 
criticises the views of Honda (Sci. Rep. Tohoku Imp. Univ., 1919, 8, 
181), and claims that a better interpretation is given by the following 
scheme : 

Pearlite —> stable 


wee. tn 
Sf KX, 
- Mw % 
SZ % 


Austenite — — Martensite —> instable but realisable. 
below 721°. W.T 


The Ternary System Iron-Boron-Carbon. R. Voce. and 
G. TAMMANN (Z. anorg. Chem., 1922, 123, 225—275).—The authors 
discuss the results of Hannesen (A., 1915, ii, 464) and Tschischevsky 
and Herdt (A.,1917, ii, 372), who investigated the system iron—boron. 
The disagreement of their results is found to be due to differences 
in the rate of cooling. Rapid cooling (as carried out by the former) 
results in the separation of supersaturated mixed crystals. The 


salt, 


oe Se 
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resent authors carried out a systematic study of the ternary 
system iron—boron-carbon and their results are given in detail. 
Equilibrium sets in so slowly that the structure and properties 
of the iron—boron-carbon alloys depend to a large extent on the 
reliminary heating. The limit of the influence of boron on the 
structure was found to be 0-02%. W.T. 


The Constitution of Erdmann's Salt and its Derivatives. 
E. H. RigsENFELD and R. KiEMeENT (Z. anorg. Chem., 1922, 
124, 1—21).—The authors claim that Erdmann’ salt, 
((NO.),Co(NH;).]R, has the two ammonia molecules in the cis- 
position. They base their conclusions on the fact that (1) by the 
action of ethylenediamine the trinitro-ethylenediamine-monammine 


Rf derivative is obtained, [(NO,),Coen NH,|R; (2) the dioxalato- 


diammine derivative, [(C,0,),Co(NH;),]R, prepared from Erdmann’s 
salt, could not be resolved into optical antipodes ; (3) the non-resolva- 
bility again of the monoxalato-derivative, [C,0,(NO,),Co(NHs)o]; 
(4) the ease with which the dichloro-derivative was prepared, 
[(NO,),Cl,Co(N Hg). ]. 

The oxalate group could not be replaced by the malonate radicle 
on account of the solubility and reducibility of the malonate. 
Methods of preparing the above derivatives are given. Ws a 


Preparation of Colloidal Solutions of Nickel and Cobalt 
Hydroxides and some other Compounds of these Metals. 
0. F. Towrr and Marrua C. Cooke (J. Physical Chem., 1922, 
26, 728—735).—Two methods are described for preparing colloidal 
suspensions of nickel hydroxide, one by dialysing a solution of 
nickel tartrate in the presence of an alkaline solution of potassium 
tartrate, and the other by treating a N/10-solution of nickel chloride 
with a little more than the equivalent quantity of a solution of 
potassium hydroxide, allowing the precipitated nickel hydroxide to 
settle, siphoning off the supernatant liquid, adding water, and 
repeating the process several times. Only very weak suspensions 
of cobaltous hydroxide could be obtained by these methods. Any 
solids obtained from the solutions referred to in a previous work 
on this subject (A., 1900, i, 587) are composed of nickel tartrate 
with potassium tartrate adsorbed in it. Glycerol does not prevent 
the precipitation of nickel hydroxide from aqueous solutions of 
nickel salts. In alcoholic solution, interesting transformations 
occur in the gel on keeping, and finally a solution is obtained from 
which nickel hydroxide cannot be precipitated by dilution with 
water. Colloidal solutions of nickel sulphide, which are readily 
formed in the presence of an alkaline solution of a tartrate, immedi- 
ately decompose with precipitation of the sulphide on dialysing 


out the tartrate. d.8. @. Z. 


Hydrated Oxides. IV. Harry B. Weiser (J. Physical 
Chem., 1922, 26, 654—686 ; cf. this vol., ii, 575).—A continuation of 
previous work in connexion with the oxides of tin. It is shown that 
the so-called stannic and metastannic acids are not acids, but are 
hydrated stannic oxides the composition and properties of which are 
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determined by the conditions of formation. Stannic oxide, freshly 
prepared by precipitation from a solution of a stannic salt at 
the ordinary temperature, is a loose, highly hydrated mass which is 
readily peptised by dilute acids and alkalis, forming a colloidal 
solution, and is dissolved by concentrated acids and alkalis, forming 
salts. The oxide is more compact, less hydrated, less soluble, and 
less easily peptised the higher the temperature of formation. 
Freshly-prepared stannic oxide undergoes these changes on keeping 
at the ordinary temperature. Experiments on the peptisation by 
nitric acid of oxides prepared under different conditions show that 
the different products are not mixtures of varying amounts of a 
definite «-oxide peptisable by nitric acid with a definite B-isomeride 
which is not peptisable by nitric acid. Hydrated stannic oxides 
prepared at different temperatures or aged for varying lengths of 
time are chemical individuals which differ from each other in the 
size of the particles and the structure of the mass, and hence in 
their adsorbability and mordanting action, their ease of peptisation, 
and their solubility. There are no definite hydrates of stannic 
oxide. Salts of the general formule SnR, and M,SnO, are formed 
by the action of concentrated acids and alkalis on newly-formed 
hydrated stannic oxide. Numerous oxy-salts and complex stan- 
nates and metastannates have been prepared by the action of 
acids and alkalis on different hydrated stannic oxides. These are 
not definite compounds, but are adsorption products, the com- 
position of which is determined by the age of the hydrated oxide 
and the concentration of acid or base with which they were treated. 
Colloidal solutions of hydrated stannic oxide can be prepared by 
peptisation of the freshly-formed oxide with dilute acids or alkalis. 
The colloid ages slowly on keeping and rapidly on heating. Any 
number of colloidal solutions are possible, each differing from the 
others in the size of the hydrated particles and hence in their 
reactivity, adsorbability, and stability under given conditions. 
Yydrated stannic oxide adsorbs colloidal gold, silver, and platinum, 
forming purple masses, the most common of which is the gold 
compound, purple of Cassius. All these purple substances are 
colloidal in character, the composition varying with the conditions 
of formation. When freshly prepared, they are readily peptised by 
dilute acids and alkalis, but when aged by drying they are peptised 
but slightly even by concentrated reagents. A mixture of the 
hydrated oxides of iron and tin in certain proportions is soluble in 
dilute ammonia. The reason for this is that hydrated stannic 
oxide is peptised by the hydroxyl-ion, whilst ferric oxide is not, 
but colloidal stannic oxide adsorbs ferric oxide and carries it into 
colloidal solution as long as tin is present in excess. At the same 
time, hydrated ferric oxide adsorbs stannic oxide and tends to 
take it out of colloidal solution, so that when the former is present 
in large excess none of the latter remains peptised. Stannic oxide 
does not precipitate in the usual way from a solution of tin in 
nitric acid containing a suitable amount of iron. The reason for 
this is that hydrated stannic oxide peptised by nitric acid coagulates 
spontaneously, since the aged oxide is neither peptised nor dis- 
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slved by this acid. Ferric nitrate peptises the oxide both when 


y newly formed and when aged. Hence if freshly-prepared stannic 


oxide is peptised either by ferric nitrate or by a suitable mixture 
of ferric nitrate and nitric acid, coagulation does not take place on 
keeping or boiling on account of the stabilising action of the strongly 
adsorbed ferric ion; but if the concentration of ferric ion in the 
nitric acid solution is too low, complete or partial coagulation takes 
place on keeping or boiling. Stannic oxide jellies are prepared by 
coagulation of colloidal solutions of the oxide with suitable con- 
centrations of electrolytes. The results of the present investigation 


support the author’s general hypothesis of the formation of jellies. 
J.F.S. 


The Occurrence of Germanium in Cassiterite. ASsAR 
Happine (Z. anorg. Chem., 1922 123, 171—172).—The author 
examined cassiterite from Finbo by means of the X-ray spectro- 
graph and found it to contain the following elements: tin, tan- 
talum, iron, manganese, germanium, and zinc. The intensity of 
the lines shows that the amount of germanium was less than that 
of manganese and more than that of zinc. A similar analysis 
of cassiterite from Mamacka gave like results. No germanium 
was indicated in cassiterite from Finland and Bohemia. W. T. 


Germanium Hydride. Rupotr Scuenck [with ALBERT 
IMKER] (Rec. trav. chim., 1922, 41, 569—575)—The preparation 
of an alloy of germanium and magnesium could not be effected 
by the action of magnesium on germanium oxide, as the reaction 
is too violent. The germanium was obtained as oxide from 
argyrodite ; this was purified by conversion into germanium silico- 
fluoride, thence into sulphide, and finally into oxide. Reduction 
to the metal was then effected by heating in a stream of hydrogen, 
and an alloy was prepared by heating one part of the powdered 
germanium so obtained with two parts of magnesium powder in 
an atmosphere of hydrogen. The hydride, prepared by the action 
of hydrochloric acid on the alloy in a stream of hydrogen, was 
obtained pure by cooling to the temperature of liquid air. Small 
quantities of germanium chloroform were produced simultaneously 
with the hydride and condensed in a freezing mixture in the pre- 
liminary stages of cooling. The uncondensed gases were passed 
through silver nitrate solution and again through a tube cooled 
in liquid air, but were not completely freed from the hydride, 
which could still be detected by its nauseating odour and by 
the deposition of metallic germanium on porcelain when the gas 
was burnt. The hydride condensed to a white solid which was 
purified by sublimation, m. p. —165°, b. p. —126°/757mm. Values 
for the vapour pressure from —164° to —125° are given. Three 
determinations of molecular weight by Regnault’s method gave a 
mean value of 76-93, the theoretical value being 76-50. The gas 
readily decomposes into its elements on heating (cf. Paneth and 
Schmidt-Hebbel, this vol., ii, 776), and an analysis was carried 
out by passing it through a heated tube, the hydrogen formed 
being estimated in a eudiometer and the germanium weighed 
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as such. Three determinations gave 94-70% Ge and 5:29% H as 
mean values, the calculated percentages for GeH, being 94-73 and 
5:27. The volume ratio of germanium hydride to the hydrogen 
obtained by its decomposition was found to be 1: 2-05. The 
general reactions of the gas show that it is endothermic and 
analogous in properties to the hydrides of arsenic, antimony, tin, 
and bismuth (cf. Voegelen, A., 1902, ii, 401). H. J. E. 


Sulphide Sols. III. Sol Preparation by Hydrolysis. 
F. V. von Haun (Kolloid Z., 1922, 31, 200—203; cf. A., 1921, 
ii, 577).—Fairly stable antimony pentasulphide sols may be pre. 
pared by the hydrolysis of the alkali salts of stibiothiosulphuric 
acid. The hydrolysis takes place extremely readily according to 
the equation 2Na,Sb(S,03)s=Sb,S;+3Na,80,+3S80,+S (Szilagyi, 
A., 1920, ii, 207). The preparation is carried out as follows: a 
0-5% solution of sodium antimony thiosulphate is kept until it 
commences to turn yellow and to show a definite Tyndall cone; 
it is then placed in a dialyser and washed with warm distilled 
water. After several hours’ dialysis, the solution has taken on a 
deep red colour. The main point to be observed in the preparation 
is the rapid removal of the alkali sulphate. In the presence of 
sodium chloride the sol cannot be prepared, nor can a sol having 
a greater moiecular concentration than 0:4 be obtained. Sols of 
one-tenth this concentration are stable for a few hours only. 
The sols prepared from the sodium salt are more stable than 
those prepared from either lithium or potassium antimony thio- 
sulphate. Attempts to prepare arsenic pentasulphide sols by the 
hydrolysis of alkali arsenic thiosulphates failed entirely owing to 
the greater instability of these compounds. J. F.S. 


Complex Platinum Compounds. III. Molecular Rear- 
rangements observed with Complex Platinum Compounds. 
L. A. Tscnucarv and N. K. Pscusnicyn (J. Russ. Phys. Chem. 
Soc., 1920, 52, 47—-62).—The depolymerisation of bicomplex salts 
of the type [Pt4A]PtX, (where A=a molecule of ammonia, amine, 
organic sulphide, etc.), resulting in the formation of the mono- 
meric type [Pt2A,X,] and in the accompanying transference of 
one-half of the total A molecules from one platinum atom to another 
is frequently encountered among complex platinum compounds, 
but has not previously been observed with the simplest purely 
inorganic, in particular with the ammino-, complexes of platinum. 
This gap has now been filled by the authors, who show that tetra- 
amminoplatinous platinochloride (Magnus’s green salt) is capable 
of undergoing depolymerisation in accordance with the scheme 
[ Pt4NH,]PtCl,=[Pt2NH,,Cl,], the chloride of Reiset’s Base II 
being thus formed. The reaction is effected by cautious heating 
over a naked flame to 270°, and never proceeds to completion, 
part of the green salt decomposing with separation of metallic 
platinum. 

Experiments have been made also with certain heterometallic 
bicomplex compounds in which the platinum occurs only in the 
anion, [PtX],, whilst the kation is formed of another metal in com- 
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bination with a known number of A molecules giving the so-called 
neutral part of the complex : for example, [M,nA]PtX,. If as the 
emponent M is taken an element such as silver, zinc, copper, 
mercury, etc., which, according to all the available data, holds 
molecules of ammonia, etc., less stably than does platinum, the 
transference of these molecules from the metal M to the platinum 
should take place with great readiness. With the amminosilver 
platinichlorides, the transference of ammonia from the silver to 


is. Fthe platinum atom occurs at comparatively low temperatures : 


\t 60—70°, monoamminosilver platinichloride yields, together 
with silver chloride, also (a) tetra-amminoplatinous platinichloride 
(Magnus’s green salt), (6) chlorotriamminoplatinous platinichloride 
(leve’s salt), and (c) cisdichlorodiamminoplatinum (Peyrone’s 


chloride) 
' NH,~.,p,—Cl 
= 3 


(6) [Pt83NH,Cl],PtCl,,AgCl 

whilst at a higher temperature (100°) the last two compounds 
disappear and are replaced by trans-dichlorodiamminoplatinum 
(chloride of Reiset’s Base II); in either case, the loss of ammonia 
is negligible. At all temperatures between 100° and 200°, di- 
amminosilver platinichloride yields a new product, namely, tetra- 
amminoplatinous chloride (chloride of Reiset’s Base I), the loss 
of free ammonia being considerable. At 100°, the only compound, 
hesides silver chloride, accompanying the chloride of Reiset’s 
Base I is Magnus’s salt; at 150°, the chloride of Reiset’s Base [1 
also appears, whilst at 200° Magnus’s salt disappears and the 
chlorides of Reiset’s Bases I and II form the sole products. The 
Base II chloride, which appears in all cases at the highest temper- 
atures, is evidently a secondary product formed from Magnus’s salt. 

When heated at 50—60°, diethylamminosilver platinichloride 
readily undergoes transformation into the analogues of the chloride 
of Reiset’s Base I and Magnus’s green salt, part of the ethylamine 
being liberated: [Ag2NH,Et],PtCl,=2AgCl+[Pt4NH,Et]Cl, and 
2[Ag2NH, Ft], PtCl,=4AgCl+[Pt4NH,Et]PtCl,+4NH,Et. Under 
the same conditions, monoethylamminosilver platinichloride gives 
the analogues of Magnus’s green salt and Peyrone’s ‘chloride, part 
of the original compound also decomposing with complete loss of 
the amine and formation of silver platinichloride. 
Tetramminozine platinichloride, [Zn4NH,]PtCl,, gives, at 111°, 


Peyrone’s chloride, Magnus’s green salt, and the chloride of Reiset’s 
Base I. 1... 3 


The Alkali-Ruthenium Double Sulphites. Hrrnricn Remy 
(Z. anorg. Chem., 1922, 124, 248—274)—The following definite 
double sulphites of ruthenium and the alkali metals were pre- 
pared, K,SO,,Ru(OH)SO,,3H,0 ; K,S0,,3RuS0,,6H,O( 2) ; 
7Na,.SO3,2RuSO;,7H,O0 ; 7Na,SOz,2RuS0;,9H,0 ; 
3K,S0,,4RuS0,,6H,0. 


it 
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There were also obtained substances which on analysis did not 


correspond with any simple formula, probably being mixtures of the fj 


above. The properties of the above double sulphites are given, 
The author discusses the difficulties of analysis. W.T 


Mineralogical Chemistry. 


The Examination of Naturally Occurring Gases. II. F, 
HEnRIcH [with G. Pret] (Ber., 1922, 55, [B], 3021—3025).—The 
method for the collection and examination of naturally occurring 
gases has been simplified and extended (cf. A., 1920, ii, 767). The 
gases from a number of springs have been analysed, since such 
data appear to the author to form the most trustworthy basis for 
a judgment as to the atmospheric or terrestrial origin of the water. 
Re-examination of the gas from a cold spring near Leupoldsdorf, 
Bavaria, confirms the previous analysis (Henrich, loc. cit.), showing 
it to contain oxygen 13%; nitrogen and the rare gases being the 
only other constituents. The gas from a second spring situated 
about a hundred metres above the foregoing was also composed 
of the constituents of air, but with only 18-8% of oxygen. The 
gas from a third spring was found to contain oxygen (18-2°%), 
nitrogen (81-8%), argon, and neon (1-:1%). Since the ratio of 
nitrogen to rare gas in these gases is approximately the same as in 
air, it appears that the latter in some unexplained manner has got 
below the water in the spring. The low oxygen content of the 


gases in comparison with that of air is explained by the greater |; 


solubility of oxygen than of nitrogen in water, so that a gas richer 
in nitrogen is evolved. The extent to which the air is depleted of 
its oxygen appears to depend on the pressure of the water in the 
spring. H. W. 
The Examination of Naturally Occurring Gases. III. 
F. Henricu [with G. Prevx] (Ber., 1922, 55, [B], 3026—3030).— 
Analyses are given of the gases from a number of pools on the 
Luisenburg near Wunsiedel and Alexandersbad (Fichtelgebirge) of 
which one may be quoted 
H,S (traces), CO, 3-1%, O, 17%, CH,, 53-9%, N+ rare gases 41-3%. 
Methane, carbon dioxide, and the small amounts of hydrogen 
sulphide appear to owe their origin to a bacterium which is not 
completely identical with Bacillus methanigenes. Nitrogen and the 
rare gases must be derived originally from the air. H. W. 


Dopplerite. Studies in the Composition of Coal. Frrp- 
ERICK VINCENT TIDESWELL and RicHaRD VERNON WHEELER (T., 
1922, 121, 2345—2362). 


Massive Troilite from Del Norte Co., California. ARTHUR 
S. Eaxte !(Amer, Min., 1922, 7, 77—80).—The bronze-tarnished 


lid notfmineral (light greyish-brown when untarnished) resembles pyrrhot- 
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of thefite, but differs from this in being non-magnetic and in being readily 
given. {soluble in dilute sulphuric acid. Analysis of the soluble portion 


ob 


UR 
ed 


gave Fe 62-70, S 35-40% agreeing with the formula FeS; d 4-67. 
The mineral is thus identical] with the meteoric troilite. It occurs 
with chalcopyrite and magnetite in serpentine, and has probably 
resulted by the action of hydrogen sulphide solutions on the mag- 
netite. Troilite and pyrrhotite are regarded as distinct species, 
and the suggestion that pyrrhotite is FeS+S in solid solution 
(A., 1912, ii, 354) is not accepted. The magnetic character of 
pyrrhotite suggests the formula Fe,S, for the end-member of the 


‘Tseries FenSa+1. L. J.S. 


Keeleyite, a new Lead Sulphantimonite from Bolivia, 
SamuEL G. Gorpon (Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Philadelphia, 1922, 74, 
101—103).—This occurs as radiating aggregates of acicular (perhaps 
orthorhombic) crystals with pyrites and quartz in the San José 
mine at Oruro. It is dark grey with bright metallic lustre and 


gives a greyish-black streak; d5-21, H2. Analysis by J. E. 
WHITFIELD gave : 

Pb. Sb. Cu. Fe. S. Quartz. Total. 
25-80 43-46 2-25 2:77 24-54 (1-18) 100-00 


Deducting 8-15% of admixed sulphides, this gives the formula 
2PbS,3Sb,8,, corresponding with rezbanyite (2PbS,3Bi,S,). The 
compositions of the known lead sulphantimonites are represented 


on a triangular diagram. L. J.S. 


An Andorite-bearing Silver Ore from Nevada. Eart V. 
SHanNoN (Proc. U.S. Nat. Museum, 1922, 60, art. 16, 1—5).—An 
ore specimen from Keyser mine, Nye Co., Nevada, shows rough 
prisms of andorite with pyrite and sphalerite in a gangue of rhodo- 
chrosite and quartz. Analysis I of the andorite gives, after de- 
ducting zinc and iron as sphalerite, the formula PbAgSb,S,. The 
crystals are usually altered and filled in a central cavity with a 
matted mass of fine fibres. Analysis II of this alteration product 
suggests the formula Pb,AgSb,S,, and shows that there has been 
a removal of silver and antimony sulphides. 


Pb. Ag. Fe. Zn. Sb. 8. Total. 
ir bet 23-35 12-09 1-55 3-56 37-64 22-63 100-82 
ae  ogenns 45-14 7-78 2-72 1-56 23-22 [19-58] 100-00 


The pale pinkish-buff rhodochrosite gave : 


MnO. ‘FeO. CaO. MgO. CO,. Total. | MnCO,. 
49-49 7-68 3-13 0-93 [38-87] 100-10 80-15 
L. J.S. 


Sodium Carbonate Minerals from Lake Magadi, Kenya 
Colony. P. Wautuer (Amer. Min., 1922, 7, 86—88).—The 
extensive trona deposit of Lake Magadi consists of an aggregate 
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of pale-yellow, bladed crystals up to 9 cm. in length. Analysis ¢ 
an average sample with d 2-14 gave: 


Fe,O,, 
Na,CO,. NaHCO;. H.O. NaCl. Al,03. SiO,. CaO,MgO,SO . Total, 
43-55 40-4] 15°55 0-36 0-04 0-07 traces 99-98 


agreeing with the formula Na,CO3,NaHCO,,2H,O. The mineral 
has evidently been formed by the action of carbon dioxide and 


water on sodium silicates, since the rocks in the neighbourhood: 


show extensive bands of flinty silica and carbon dioxide issues 
from numerous cracks at the surface. The salt crusts of Littl 
Magadi, a dry salt pan 25 miles to the south, consist of harder,J, 
bladed (monoclinic ?) crystals which on analysis proved to be 
pure sodium hydrogen carbonate. This, owing to ready loss of 
carbon dioxide and conversion into trona, has not hitherto been 
recognised as a mineral. It here owes its existence to the presence 
of a large excess of carbon dioxide, which issues from cracks in the 
soil and rocks with a hissing sound. Optical examination by E. T. 
Wherry detected only trona, but the material had evidently been 
altered in the meantime. A new mineral name for sodium hydrogen 
carbonate is therefore avoided for the present. L. J.S. 


Constitution of Thaumasite. Epw. F. HoLmpEn (Amer. 
Min., 1922, 7, 12—14)—Calculations by the Lorentz-Loren 
formula of the molecular refractivity of thaumasite, directly and 
from its components, point to the presence of 20H (rather than 
40H) in the formula CaCO,,CaSO,,CaSi0,,15H,0. L. J.S. 


Minerals from Ljubija, Bosnia. Rupotr KorEcuiin (7'sch. 
Min. Mitt., 1921, 35, 1—12).—The iron-ore at Ljubija, near Prijedor, 
consists of crystalline-granular chalybite with impregnations of 
galena, pyrites, and chalcopyrite. Near the surface, the chalybite 
is altered to limonite, with which are various other secondary 
minerals. These, including the rarer species leadhillite, pyrochroite, 
and beudantite, are described. .J.S. 


A New Mineral which Contains the Rare Earths as its 
Main Component. F. Hrenricu [with G. HiLLER] (Ber., 1922, 
55, [B], 3013—3021).— Weinschenkite occurs in very small quantity 
in the Bavarian Oberpfalz in white, matted, globular deposits and 
in radiating needles on brown hematite from which it is readily 
detached. It appears to be mainly a hydrated phosphate of 
yttrium and erbium, PO,(Er,Y),2H,O; but indications of the 
presence of other rare earths have been obtained. The small 
amount available was insufficient for a complete analysis. 

Pseudowavellite, also occurring in minute amount in the same 
locality, resembles wavellite in that it contains aluminium as its 
main component, with calcium oxide (13%), barium oxide, and 
strontium oxide (about 1%) and rare earths (2—3%). Erbium 
and yttrium appear to be present in addition, possibly, to the 
cerium earths. H. W. 
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Supplementary Note on Ishikawaite, a New Mineral from 
Ishikawa, Iwaki Province. Yos1 Surpata and KENJIRO 
Kimura (J. Chem. Soc. Japan, 1922, 43, 648—649).—The unnamed 
mineral from Ishikawa, of which an analysis was given (this vol., 
i, 517), is now termed ishikawaite; the crystals are rhombic 
(a:b: c=0-9451 : 1 : 1-147]. K. K. 


Glauconite from Lewes, Sussex : Constitution of Glaucon- 
ite. A. F. Hatiimonp [with analysis by E. G. Rapiey] (Min. 
Mag., 1922, 19, 330—333).—A boring through the Gault at [ford 
Manor, near Lewes, struck the Greensand at a depth of 325 feet. 
The upper bed of this consists almost entirely of small grains of 
dark-green glauconite. The grains consist of a felted mass of 
minute, birefringent flakes with mean n 1-62; d2-70. Analysis 


gave : 


SiO,. Al,O3. Fe,O3. FeO. CaO. MgO. 
48-12 9-16 19-10 3°47 0-76 2-36 
H,O H,O 
K,O. Na,O. at 105°. >105°. Total. 
7-08 0-22 4-78 5-28 100-33 


From this and a selection of earlier analyses, the formula is 


,Jdeduced as R,0,4(R,03,RO),10SiO,,nH,O, in which Al,O,+Fe,0; 


and FeO+MgO are regarded as mutually replaceable. In some 
cases, there is a considerable replacement of potassium by sodium, 


and the variety soda-glauconite is suggested. L. J.S. 


Structure and Composition of the Strathmore (Perth- 
shire) Meteorite. W. F. P. McLintock and F. R. Ennos (Min. 
Mag., 1922, 19, 323—329).—Four stones were observed to fall 
along a track six miles in length on December 3, 1917; the 
largest weighed 9932 grams and the total weight was 13,255 grams. 
The structure is that of the intermediate chondrite group; d 3-53. 
The bulk-analysis, deduced from analyses of the attracted and 


unattracted portions, is : 


—_T_=—_=_— _o>7 pine a, 

Fe. Ni. Co. Fe. S. SiO,. TiO, Al,Q,. Cr,O3. Fe,O;. 
731 4861-260 «©6005 «64:00 2-29 40-32 0-14 2-57 0-44 0-35 
FeO. MnO. CaO. MgO. K,O. Na,O. H,O. P,O;. Cl. Total. 
12:99 0-29 1:84 24:96 0-11 0-90 0-17 0-23 0:03 100-25 
From this is calculated the following mineral composition : 
felspar 10-93, ilmenite 0-27, chromite 0-65, magnetite 0-51, chlor- 
apatite 0-56, olivine 41-13, bronzite 30-91, troilite 6-29, nickel-iron 
8-62, water 0-17%. L. J.S. 
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Analytical Chemistry. 


A Microcolorimeter and Nephelometer. A. Bavupouty 


and H. B&narp (Compt. rend. Soc. biol., 1920, 83, 602—603).—A) 
description of a miniature Duboseq colorimeter, of which the cup; 
have a capacity of 2 c.c., and the tube an adjustment of 20 mm, 
The apparatus can also be used as a nephelometer or ultraphoto. 
meter, and, by replacing the ocular with a small, direct-vision 
spectroscope, can be converted into a spectroscope comparator. 
CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


Colorimeter. Ep. Morgav and A. Bonis (Ann. Falsif., 1922, 
15, 357—360).—The apparatus consists essentially of two graduated 
cylinders placed side by side in a suitable frame; one of these 
contains the test solution and the other the standard or comparison 
solution. The latter is admitted through a side tube at the bottom 
of the cylinder, this tube being connected with a tapped funnel or 
reservoir containing the solution. W. P.S. 


The Application of Coloured Glasses instead of Liquids 
in Colorimetric Researches. Kuras Soni £n (Arkiv Kem. Min. 
Geol., 1922, 8 No. 7, 1—10).—Combinations of coloured glasses are 
used as standards in colorimetry. Coloured glasses suitable for 
this purpose may be prepared by dyeing the gelatin films on 
photographic plates from which the silver has been removed by 
treatment with thiosulphate. W. O. K. 


A New Apparatus for Exact Gas Analysis. K. A. ScHa.iim 
and W. BEernpt (Chem. Ztg., 1922, 46, 972—973).—The apparatus 
consists of a manometer, a measuring tube immersed in a water- 
jacket with air agitation, and a detachable absorption vessel with 
an adjustable mercury reservoir. The passage of the mercury 
from the manometer into the measuring tube is prevented by placing 
between them a U-tube containing at its lowest point either a 
constriction or a throttle cock. All the operations of gas analysis 
can be carried out in this apparatus except explosions, for which 
the absorption vessel is replaced by a eudiometer. The procedure 
for estimating carbon dioxide, heavy hydrocarbons, oxygen, carbon 
monoxide, and the combustion of hydrogen, methane, and ethane 
is described. H. C. R. 


A Modified Methyl-orange Indicator. KrnNETH CLAUDE 
DEVEREUX HickMAN and Reernatp Patrick Linsteap (T., 
1922, 121, 2502—2506). 


Apparatus for Electrometric Titration. W. E. Garner 
and C. A. Waters (J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1922, 41, 337—338r).—The 
electrode vessel, which carries a small bulb, is attached to a rotating 
stirrer; two side tubes on the vessel are turned downwards and 
constricted at the ends. The bulb is convenient in the preparation 
of a calomel electrode. The side tubes are packed with asbestos, the 
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yessel is filled completely with electrolyte, and it is supported from 
the glass tube of the stirrer by means of a waxed cork. The metal 
used as an electrode is fused or waxed into a thin glass tube and 
attached by means of a small binding screw to the rotating spindle, 
‘DOUTY dectrical connexion being made through a small steel mercury cup 
3) he: to another binding screw. The outer electrode is of any convenient 

*~“iform; the turned-down side tubes on the electrode vessel make it 


" Cup possible to commence a titration with 5 c.c. of solution in the beaker. 
nhs W.P.S. 


photo. 
-Visionf Quantitative Analysis by Measurement of the Degree of 
or. {Supersaturation. Ernst Fritz Héprier (Chem. Zig., 1922, 46, 
CTS. | 957—958).—The time elapsing between the addition of a reagent 
1.999 | and the formation of a precipitate or coloration can be utilised as an 
luated§ *Pproximate quantitative measure of traces of substances in solution. 
theseg Lhe method is particularly applicable to water analysis. Sulphuric 
arisong id and calcium can be estimated in this way between the dilutions 
of 2:3 and 100 mg. per litre. | Nitrous acid can also be estimated by 


nel or§ ‘his means when not in greater concentration than 0-5 ~~ 4 a 


juids}_ The Rapid Estimation of Chlorine in Organic Compounds. 

n, 4 E. VorockkK (Chem. Listy, 1922, 16, 248—249)—The author com- 

bines the method of Marcusson and Dréscher (A., 1910, ii, 543) with 
his titration of chlorides against a mercuric salt in the presence of 
sodium nitroprusside as an indicator. The present author carries 
d by out the combustion in a funnel-shaped vessel of several litres 
K. [capacity fitted with a stopcock. Since sufficient hydrogen is 
present in the molecule to convert all the chlorine into hydrogen 
LLER# chloride, the products of combustion are absorbed by water and 
ratus i titrated directly against mercuric nitrate. The estimation takes 
ater-# about an hour and a half. 


cury{ Potassium Dichromate as a Standard in Iodimetry and 
the Estimation of Chromates by the Iodide Method. Warren 


cing 
er af. C. VospurGH (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 2120—2130).—It is 
lysis{ shown that titration of iodine with thiosulphate in dilute acid 


hich § solutions gives results which are 0-1—0-3% higher, and more con- 
lure f cordant than the results of titration in a neutral solution. The 
‘bon § presence of air affects the titration of iodine with thiosulphate when 
the acidity of the solution is equivalent to 0-3N-hydrochloric acid 
2. flor greater, causing too much thiosulphate to be required. An 
: apparent excess of oxidising action of dichromate is caused by the 
. ,. titration of the iodine in a solution of too high an acid concentration. 
(I, This can be corrected by the exclusion of air, but more easily by 
dilution to such an hydrogen-ion concentration that the presence of 
ER § air will not interfere. Chromates may be estimated to within 0-1% 
by the iodide method under the proper conditions. Potassium 
ing | dichromate as a standard for thiosulphate solutions agrees with pure 
ind § iodine to within 0-1%, but gives a slightly lower value. Errors 
ion § in the iodine standardisation leading to such a difference appear to 
the § be about as probable as errors in the dichromate standardisation. 
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A standard solution of potassium permanganate is not trustworthy 
as a standard for thiosulphate solutions. J.F.S. 


The Estimation of Sulphuric Acid as Barium Sulphate, 
Evidence of the Existence of a Complex Barium Sulphuric 
Acid. D. Batarerr (Z. anorg. Chem., 1922, 123, 69—82)~— 
The sources of error in the estimation of sulphuric acid as barium 
sulphate are: (1) occlusion of salts by the precipitate, for example, 
barium chloride; (2) occlusion of the mother-liquor; (3) the for. 
mation of the complex ion [Ba;(SO,),], and this leads to the ‘chief 
error. The author isolated the potassium salt of this complex ion 
[Ba,(SO,),]K,. The most accurate results are obtained when 
barium sulphate is precipitated slowly from a dilute, boiling solution 
acidified with hydrochloric acid. Crystals in the precipitate have 
various forms; the prismatic form corresponds with the simple 
salt BaSO,. The chlorine content of barium sulphate is not caused 
by the salt SO,(BaCl),. ae 


Application of Conductometric Titrations to Precipitation] i 
Analysis. V. Conductometric Titrations with Bariun] i 


Salts. I. M. Kotruorr (Z. anal. Chem., 1922, 61, 433—448).— 
Sulphates may be accurately titrated conductometrically by means 
of barium chloride in solutions as dilute as 0-001N. The titration 
may be carried out more rapidly and exactly if alcohol is added to 
the solution than if an excess of barium sulphate is stirred in. The 
presence of mineral acids, aluminium, and calcium leads to low results, 
whereas the presence of iron salts generally causes the results to 
be too high. Nitrates in moderate amount do not interfere. The 
method is not applicable to the determination of sulphates in water 
owing to the presence of calcium. 

Carbonates and chromates, as well as oxalates, tartrates, citrates, 
and malates in the presence of sufficient alcohol may all be titrated 
with barium chloride in a similar manner to sulphates, but phos- 
phates, pyrophosphates, succinates, benzoates, and_ salicylates 


cannot be titrated by conductometric methods with barium chloride. 
A. R. P. 


Some new Volumetric Methods. (Estimation of Sulphate, 
Lead, Acids, and Ammonia.) Kari JELLINEK and H. Ens 
(Z. anorg. Chem., 1922, 124, 185—-202).—The volumetric methods 
of estimating sulphate are unsuitable on account of the filtrations 
involved. The authors have worked out the following method. 
Excess of barium nitrate is added to a sulphate solution, to this is 
added excess of potassium chromate and this excess estimated by 
running in a barium solution until the yellow colour disappears. 
Error by this method 0:-3%. The use of silver salt as an indicator 
is not possible because the solubilities of silver and barium chromates 
are very near to one another. The following is given as a volumetric 
method of estimating lead; excess of chromate is added to a lead 
salt, a little silver nitrate is then added, and the excess of chromate 
is determined by titrating against a lead salt until the disappearance 
of the reddish-brown silver chromate.. The latter.method can also 
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be employed for the indirect estimation of sulphate. Titration of 
metals against arsenates and arsenites does not give positive results. 
The authors suggest the use of a copper solution as an indicator in 


‘lacidimetry, the alkali being added until the precipitated hydroxide 
WwW. t, 


makes its appearance. ; 


Estimation of Selenium. Luvuic1 Losana (Giorn. Chim. Ind. 
Appl., 1922, 4, 464—466).—The method used for estimating sulphur 


I (this vol., ii, 582, 656) may be employed also for the estimation of 


selenium if a larger excess of iron is taken and the exclusion of air 
during the reduction is rendered as complete as possible. By 
suitable modification of the procedure, sulphur and selenium may 


be estimated simultaneously (cf. J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1922, Dec.). 
T. H. P. 


Rapid Method for Estimating Ammonia in Ammonium 
Salts. Hermann Burxkarpt (Chem. Zig., 1922, 46, 949).— 
Attention is directed to a rapid method for estimating ammonia in 
its salts, in which formaldehyde solution (containing no free acid) 
is added to the solution containing an ammonium salt, and the acid 
formed according to the equation 6CH,O+4NH,CI=6H,0+4HCI-+- 
(CH,),N, is then directly titrated with a standard solution of sodium 
hydroxide, using phenolphthalein as an indicator. A, J. H. 


Titration of Nitrous Acid, and the Estimation of Nitrous 


Tand Arsenious Acids in the Presence of Each Other. ALFONS 


KiemMEnc (Z. anal. Chem., 1922, 61, 448—454).—The titration of 
acidified solutions of nitrites with permanganate in the air is attended 
with possible errors due to loss of nitrogen oxides and the slowness 
with which the reaction proceeds towards the end. These dis- 
advantages may be overcome by adding the nitrite solution without 
acidifying to a solution containing an excess of potassium perman- 
ganate and sulphuric acid and enclosed in a glass-stoppered flask 


: containing carbon dioxide under slightly reduced pressure. The 
“| solution is warmed at 40° to complete the reaction and the excess 
‘| of permanganate is then titrated with standard oxalic acid. 


[With F. PottaKk.]—The method is extended to the estimation 
of nitrous and arsenious acids in the same solution, one portion of 
which is titrated in the presence of sodium hydrogen carbonate 
with iodine for arsenious acid and another portion with permangan- 
ate as described above to obtain the sum of the two acids. Nitrous 
acid is then found by difference. A.R. P. 


The Use of Benzidine in the Detection of Phosphoric Acid. 
F. Fetet (Z. anal. Chem., 1922, 61, 454—457).—The yellow pre- 
cipitate produced by ammonium molybdate in the usual test for 
phosphoric acid is often contaminated with arseno-molybdate and 
with molybdic acid, especially if an old solution of the reagent is 
used. To test this precipitate for the presence of phosphoric acid, 
it is collected on a close, ashless filter and washed somewhat, then 
moistened with a solution of benzidine hydrochloride containing 
acetic acid. The moist paper is held over an ammonia bottle, the 
vapour from which turns the precipitate blue in those parts con- 
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taining phosphoric acid. Even when no visible precipitate is 
produced in the test solution it should be poured through the paper 
and the paper tested as described. The blue colour is apparent 
when the original solution contains only 1 part of phosphorus 
as phosphoric acid in 460,000 parts of water. A. R. P 


The Volumetric Estimation of Phosphoric Acid and 
of Sodium Phosphate and Pyrophosphates. Frank X., 
MoeErK (Amer. J. Pharm., 1922, 94, 641—650).—Phosphoric acid 
and disodium hydrogen phosphate can be estimated volumetrically 
by titration with sodium hydroxide and hydrochloric acid, respect- 
ively, using a mixture of methyl-orange and indigo-carmine as 
indicator. To obtain results in consistent agreement with the silver 
phosphate precipitation method followed by titration of the liberated 
acid with alkali hydroxide until a permanent brown coloration of 
silver oxide is obtained, the dilution of the reacting solutions must 
be specified, and a definite quantity of sodium chloride must be 
added, the silver phosphate method being apparently unaffected 
by these factors. For the neutralisation method, using the indicator, 
the procedure is as follows. To 100 c.c. of water 0-2 c.c. each of 
0-1% methyl-orange solution and 0-3% indigo-carmine solution 
are added, followed by dilute hydrochloric acid until the green 
colour changes without producing a violet colour. The solution 
thus prepared is divided into two equal parts, one being set aside 
and the other being added to the phosphoric acid or phosphate 
solution to be estimated, and the mixture titrated to match the 
tint of the reserved portion of the indicator solution with sodium 
hydroxide, or hydrochloric acid, as the case may be. The end- 
point corresponds in each case with the formation of NaH,PQ,. 
Under these conditions and using NV /2 solutions, results in agreement 
with the silver phosphate method were obtained by titrating in 
presence of 7-5% of sodium chloride for the phosphoric acid, and 
2-5% for the phosphate. Under similar conditions, sodium pyro- 
phosphate can be titrated with acid as a diacid base. G. F. M.: 


Methyl-red in the Assay of Phosphoric Acid and Sodium 
Phosphate. Frank X. Mogrx and Epwarp J. Hueues (Amer. 
J. Pharm., 1922, 94, 650—655).—Of the two methods described in 
the preceding abstract and the U.8.P. IX method for the volumetric 
estimation of phosphoric acid and phosphates, the latter process 
always gives low results. The mixed indicator method is the most 
rapid, but is influenced by the weight taken, by the amount of 
sodium chloride present, and by the strength of the volumetric 
solutions. The best results when working with unknown quantities, 
are obtained by the silver phosphate method, titrating back the 
liberated acid with alkali hydroxide and using methyl-red as indicator. 
The procedure is as follows. To 50 c.c. of standard silver nitrate 
solution one drop of methyl-red and a trace of alkali to produce a 
yellow colour are added, followed by 10 c.c. of the solution to be 
assayed. The liberated nitric acid (3 mols. per mol. of H,PO,, or 
1 mol. per mol. of Na,HPO,) is titrated with alkali hydroxide until 
the supernatant liquid is again yellow. During the neutralisation, 
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the pink colour may fade, in which case one or two drops more of 
G. F. M. 


TT methyl-red must be added. 


The Iodometric Micro-estimation of Phosphoric Acid, 
and of Phosphorus in Organic Compounds. O. SVANBERG, 
K. Ss6pERG, and G. ZIMMERLUND (Arkiv Kem. Min. Geol., 1922, 
No. 10, 1—17).—An improvement on Neumann’s method (A., 1903, 
ii, 243; 1905, ii, 68) for the micro-estimation of phosphorus is 
described, in which the phosphorus is precipitated as ammonium 
phosphomolybdate, and the nitrogen in the precipitate estimated by 
Bang’s micro-Kjeldahl method, in which the ammonia is absorbed 
in acid, the excess of the latter being estimated by adding excess 
of potassium iodide and potassium iodate and titrating the liberated 
iodine with thiosulphate. If a correction is made for a systematic 


error, 0-°05—1-00 mg. of phosphorus may be estimated to within 
23%. W. O.K. 


Titration of Boric Acid in Presence of Phosphoric Acid. 
I. M. Koutruorr (Chem. Weekblad, 1922, 19, 449—450).—Addition 
of sodium citrate to solutions containing phosphoric and boric acids 
prevents interference by the latter in the titration of the phosphoric 
acid with sodium hydroxide. After the neutralisation, addition of 
mannitol allows of the titration of the boric acid by further addition 
of sodium hydroxide, addition of the alkali being continued until 
the pink colour of the phenolphthalein remains for at least three 
minutes, and is not destroyed by further addition of mannitol. 
Neither calcium nor magnesium interfere. 

In boiling solutions containing boric acid, a reflux condenser is 
scarcely necessary, since after half an hour’s boiling the loss is less 
than 1%. 8. I. L. 


The Estimation of Boric Acid. W. W. DrErns (Chem. 
Weekblad, 1922, 19, 480—481).—The author’s method of estim- 
ating boric acid in presence of phosphoric acid by means of 
potassium iodide-iodate is simpler than the method proposed by 
Kolthoff (preceding abstract) of adding sodium citrate and titrating 
with alkali, and the interference of calcium compounds is not 
apparent. The citrate method is not new, having been proposed 


by Littmann (Chem. Zig., 1898, 22, 691) and Pfyl (A., 1914, ii, 290). 
8. I. L. 


Quantitative Estimation of Carbon and Hydrogen by 
means of the Sulpho-chromic Mixture. L. J. Smvon and 
A. J. A. Gut~tauMIN (Compt. rend., 1922, 175, 525—527; cf. 
Guyot and Simon, A., 1920, i, 285, and ii, 332) —The method indi- 
cated is limited in scope, but is applicable to dibasic straight-chain 
acids, their methyl esters, and to all sugar derivatives which do not 
contain a methyl group directly linked to carbon, to aromatic acids, 
and to phenols which contain no alkyl substituents in the ring. The 
substance is completely oxidised by a known excess of reagent, the 
volume of carbon dioxide obtained is noted, and hydrogen estimated 
by determining volumetrically the excess of chromic acid. An 


alternative method depends on estimating the residual chromic 
32—2 
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acid by addition of a known excess of a suitable organic substance 
and a second reading of the volume of carbon dioxide. A table 
is given of results obtained ky the method as compared with standard 
figures for the same substances. The authors suggest that the 
method would be more generally applicable if silver chromate were 
used as the oxidising agent. H. J. E. 


The Function of Chromic Oxide in Oxidation by means 
of Sulpho-chromic Mixture. L. J. Smon (Compt. rend., 1922, 
175, 768—770; cf. preceding abstract).—Chromic oxide formed in 
the reaction may play an important part in the oxidation. Control 
experiments in which chrome alum was added to the reagent showed 
that, in absence of oxidisable organic matter, the addition enables 
the liberation of oxygen to take place more readily and that the 
quantity of alum added influences the amount of oxygen evolved, 
If sufficient chromic oxide is added, sulphuric acid will completely 
decompose chromic anhydride on heating at 100°. Thus the addition 
of chromic oxide or its derivatives, when dealing with organic sub. 
stances which are only partly oxidised by sulpho-chromic mixture, 
transforms what would otherwise be partial into complete oxidation, 


and in extreme cases gives rise to the evolution of free oxygen. 
H. J. E. 


The Tannic Acid Method for the Estimation of Carbon 
Monoxide in Blood. R. R. Sayers and W. P. Yanr (U.S. 
Bur. Mines, Rep. Investigations, 1922, No. 2356).—Standards are 
prepared containing 10—100% of carbon monoxide—hemoglobin 
in 90—0% of oxyhzmoglobin as follows: 5 c.c. or more of blood 
are collected, 0-05 gram of potassium citrate or 0-02 gram of sodium 
fluoride being used for each 10 c.c. Half of the blood is saturated 
with carbon monoxide, and both parts are diluted to 10 vols. with 
water, and mixed in varying proportions. Then 0-1 c.c. of the blood 
to be tested is drawn from the finger into 1 c.c. of 0-05°% potassium 
citrate or 0-03% sodium fluoride solution. To each of the blood 
samples contained in tubes of 3°; inch inside diameter is added I c.c. 
of 1% tannic acid in 1% pyrogallol solution. The tubes are inverted 
and comparison is made in eight to ten minutes. The standards, 
when properly sealed, may be kept for several weeks, but the 
reagent should be freshly prepared. CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


Physical Method for the Estimation of Carbon Dioxide in 
the Respiratory Air. A. K. Noyons (Arch. Néerland. physiol., 
1922, 7, 488—495)—A method is described for the estimation 
of carbon dioxide by the measurement of the heat conductivity of the 
mixture of gases. W. O. K. 


Estimation of Silica in Filtered Sea-water. Rocer (. 
WELLS (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 2187—2193).—The author 
has investigated the estimation of silica in sea-water and finds that 
the most effective method is to add an aluminium salt if such is 
not already present and precipitate with a quantity of ammonia 
sufficient to produce a pink colour with rosolic acid; the silica 
carried down with the alumina is then recovered and estimated in 
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the usual way. It is shown that silica cannot be estimated by the 
loss on evaporation with hydrofluoric acid in the presence of calcium 
sulphate. An excess of at least two parts of alumina to one of 
silica is essential for the complete inclusion of silica in the alumina 
precipitate. An excess of ammonia favours the inclusion of silica 
in the ammonia precipitate, but this has a slightly solvent action 
on the aluminium hydroxide. A Sérensen value of 7—8, as shown 
by the pink colour with rosolic acid, is advisable in making the 
ammonia precipitation. A very small quantity of silica, roughly 0-3 
mg., escapes precipitation and an equal quantity is generally found 
inthe wash waters from the ammonia precipitate. In rock analysis, 
a single evaporation with hydrochloric acid is sufficient, provided 
silica is also determined in the ammonia precipitate. Eleven 
samples of water collected one mile south of Eastern Point Light, 
Gloucester, Mass., during eleven months gave contents of dissolved 
silica varying between 0-0029 and 0-0008 gram per litre. J.F.S. 


The Estimation of Alkali Carbonates in Presence of 
Phenolphthalein. Bonnier (Compt. rend., 1922, 175, 765— 
767).—Warder’s method (A., 1881, 848) of estimating carbon in 
steel involves a titration of alkali hydroxide with sulphuric 
acid in presence of alkali carbonate. That of Winkler (Tread- 
well, ‘‘ Analytische Chemie,” 9th ed., 2, 485) necessitates titration 
of the hydroxide in presence of barium chloride. Neither gives a 
sharp end-point. In the former case, the instability of the alkali 
hydrogen carbonate, on the formation of which the end-point 
depends, leads to errors and a study of the various factors which 
influence the result shows that the excess of sodium sulphate 
formed, the temperature, and the method of stirring have no effect. 
The initial colour of the indicator, the method of adding the acid, 
and the dilution (cf. Mestrezat, A., 1918, ii, 274) all affect the 
estimation to some extent. Winkler’s method is satisfactory if 
carried out with normal solutions; with less concentrated solutions, 
however, the end-point tends to lose sharpness. H. J. E. 


The Cobalt Nitrite Reaction for Potassium in Animal and 
Vegetable Cells. A. B. Macattum (Arch. Néerland. physiol., 
1922, 7, 304—308).—Sodium cobaltinitrite is a very sensitive reagent 
for the microchemical detection of potassium in animal and vegetable 
cells. The possibility of ammonia being precipitated by the cobalti- 
nitrite may be avoided by the addition of formalin to the reagent, 
which converts the ammonia into hexamethylenetetra-amine. The 
only difficulty in the use of the reagent is that in animal tissue 


creatine may give a precipitate likely to be mistaken for potassium. 
W. O. K. 


The Volumetric Estimation of Calcium. A. Virruem 
and G. H. C. van Bers (Chem. Weekblad, 1922, 19, 450—452).— 
Excess of ammonium oxalate is added to the solution, and after 
heating to boiling, calcium oxalate is precipitated by addition of 
ammonia; after filtration, the excess of ammonium oxalate is 


titrated with permanganate in the usual.way. It is necessary to 
22* 
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use at least double the amount of oxalate theoretically required for 
the precipitation ; on account of the rapid alteration of ammonium 
oxalate solutions, blank titrations must be carried out with each 
series of estimations. 

The results agree very well with those obtained by the gravimetric 
estimation, and within very wide limits are independent of the 
temperature and degree of acidity of the solution to be titrated 
and of the strength of the permanganate solution employed. 

8.1. L, 


The Volumetric Estimation of Magnesium in Potassium 
Salts. A. VirntHem (Chem. Weekblad, 1922, 19, 461—462)— 
The method proposed by Precht (A., 1879, 1053), namely preci- 
tation of magnesia by addition of carbonate-free alkali, and back 
titration of the excess after filtration, has been examined, and found 
to give satisfactory results for mixtures containing very large 
quantities of sodium, potassium, and calcium salts. Where calcium 
is present, oxalate is added to the alkali to ensure were precipi- 
tation. = « 


Estimation of Lead in Lead Amalgam. M. G. MELton 
(J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 2167—2174).—A résumé is given 
of the principles of the methods which have been used previously 
for the estimation of lead in lead amalgams. Data are presented 
which show the possibility of estimating quantities of lead of 
about 0°5 gram of lead in 30—50 grams of mercury with an accuracy 
of 0°05%. The method consists in the displacement of the lead 
by copper from an aqueous solution of copper nitrate, followed 
by the precipitation of the lead as chromate from the solution. 
It is shown that 0°4 gram of lead may be displaced from the amalgam 
in thirty minutes at the ordinary temperature if the mixture is 
stirred, but if allowed to remain stationary many hours are 
required for complete precipitation. The following procedure is 
recommended: the sample of amalgam is covered with water 
containing one drop of 10% acetic acid, 10 c.c. of a 2N-solution 
of copper nitrate are added and the mixture is stirred for thirty 
minutes and filtered to remove any metallic copper which has not 
dissolved in the mercury. One drop of 10% acetic acid is added 
to the filtrate, and the lead is precipitated as chromate by the 
method usually adopted. J.F.S. 


A Peculiar Catalytic Reaction for the Detection, and a 
Method for the Estimation, of the Smallest Traces of Copper 
[also a Lecture Experiment]. FRrizpricy L. Haun and G. 
LemmBacnH (Ber., 1922, 55, [B], 3070—3074).—When a solution 
of a ferric salt is added to a solution of sodium thiosulphate a 
dark violet coloration is developed which gradually disappears as 
the ferric becomes reduced to ferrous salt and the sodium thio- 
sulphate is converted into tetrathionate. The reaction is greatly 
accelerated by the presence of copper salts and its completion 
can be made more obvious by the addition of ammonium thio- 
cyanate to the mixture; the latter substance has also the advantage 
of retarding the reaction, 
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The following solutions are required. Copper sulphate solution 
(39 grams of the hydrated salt per litre, of which 1 c.c. is diluted 
to 1 litre before use); ferric solution (5 grams of iron alum and 
% e.c. of 2N-hydrochloric acid per litre); 5M-ammonium thio- 
eyanate solution; 1/15M-sodium thiosulphate solution. For the 
recognition of the minutest traces of copper, two litres of the iron 
solution should be mixed with 10—20 c.c. of thiocyanate; for the 
estimation of larger amounts more thiocyanate (up to 200 c.c.) 
may be used. 

A neutral solution of the substance under investigation is placed 
in a beaker (500 c.c. capacity) and in a similar series of beakers 
known quantities of copper solution are placed. The solutions are 
made up to a fixed volume with distilled water, and to each are 
added 100 c.c. of the iron thiocyanate solution. Simultaneously 
(by means of a row of test-tubes fastened to a rod which can be 
rotated horizontally) 25 c.c. of thiosulphate solution are added 
to.each beaker and the contents well mixed. The times required 
for decolorisation (which are conveniently 10—20 minutes) are 
then compared. 

The velocity of the reaction is rather greatly dependent on small 
variations in the ratio of the concentrations, iron : thiocyanate : thio- 
sulphate, on the degree of acidity and the temperature, so that it is 
scarcely possible at present to indicate definite intervals of time 
for definite quantities of copper. It is necessary to observe the 
progressive decolorisation in the solution under investigation and 
in solutions of known copper content simultaneously and to use a 
sufficient volume of solution (about 100 c.c.) to avoid the effect of 
local variations of temperature. The smallest amount of copper 
which can be identified with certainty under these conditions is 
0002 m.g.; further refinement is probable if a thermostat is used. 

A similar effect on the course of the reaction has not been observed 
with any other substance yet investigated. Acceleration is caused 
by relatively large amounts of platinum, but the effect is so little 
marked that a confusion with copper is impossible. Aluminium, 
zinc, nickel, and arsenic in particular retard the action, especially 
in strongly acid solution. If such metals are to be investigated 
with regard to their copper content, it is essential that an equal 
weight of ‘‘ foreign’ metal should be added to the control solu- 
tions; in this manner, 0°001% of copper in nickel can be rapidly 
and certainly detected. H. W. 


Potentiometric Titration of Copper. E. Zrntt and H. 
WatTENBERG (Ber., 1922, 55, [B], 3366—3370).—The method 
consists in the reduction of the cupric to cuprous salt in hydro- 
chloric acid solution by means of titanium trichloride and subse- 
quent re-oxidation with standard potassium bromate or dichromate 
solution in an atmosphere of carbon dioxide. 

The apparatus consists of a beaker placed on an electrically 
heated hot plate and covered with a clock glass provided with four 
holes for the introduction of the nozzle of the burette, a stirrer, a 
T-tube which holds the indicator electrode (a stout smooth platinum 
32*—2 
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wire) and serves also for the introduction of carbon dioxide and the 
limb of the normal electrode (a calomel cell charged with solid 
potassium chloride and saturated potassium chloride solution), 
The #.M.F. of the titration cell is measured by compensation in 
the usual manner with the aid of a capillary electrometer. The 
copper solution is treated with a sufficient quantity of hydrochloric 
acid and reduced by a slight excess of titanium trichloride, whereby 
a colourless solution results if sufficient hydrochloric acid is present 
to prevent precipitation of cuprous chloride. The addition of 


standard bromate or dichromate solution causes the oxidation of §j 


the excess of tervalent titanium and subsequently that of the 
copper, the end-points of the two actions being marked by abrupt 
changes in the potential. Titration is effected at about 80°, at 
which temperature the potentials adjust themselves almost in- 
stantaneously; in cold solution, the bromate in particular reacts 
somewhat slowly with titanium trichloride. The concentration of 
the hydrochloric acid has not a very marked influence, and is 
suitably maintained at 4—8%. Considerable quantities of ammon- 
ium salts have no disturbing effect, but iron is titrated with the 
copper. Small quantities of nitric acid are reduced by the excess 
of titanium trichloride, after which they do not influence the change 
further. The use of stannous chloride in place of titanium chloride 
is not recommended, since the potentials, even in hot solution, only 
become constant slowly as long as an excess of stannous salt is 
present. H. W. 


Volumetric Estimation of Copper by means of Sodium 
Nitroprusside. Grorces JoRET (Ann. Falsif., 1922, 15, 354— 
356).—A solution of the copper salt, containing about 0:1 gram 
of copper, is neutralised with ammonia, then acidified slightly with 
nitric acid, treated with 40 c.c. of N/10-sodium nitroprusside 
solution (14°895 grams per litre), diluted to 200 c.c., and filtered; 
100 c.c. of the filtrate are treated with 20 c.c. of N/10-silver nitrate 
solution, the mixture is filtered, and the excess of silver nitrate 
titrated with N/10-thiocyanate solution in an aliquot portion of the 
filtrate. The copper solution must not contain silver, nickel, 
cobalt, or halogens. W. P.S. 


Separation of Copper by means of Thiophenylhydantoic 
Acid. H.H. Wui.arp and Dorotruy Hatt (J. Amer. Chem, Soc., 
1922, 44, 2253—2254).—In solutions slightly acidified with acetic 
acid, thiophenylhydantoic acid precipitates quantitatively copper, 
lead, mercury, cadmium, bismuth, and antimony, whilst arsenic, 
tin, and metals not precipitated by hydrogen sulphide are not 
precipitated under these conditions. When the copper precipitate 
is ignited to oxide, the product contains sulphate sufficient to cause 
an error of 0°-1—0°6 mg. in the total weight. The copper com- 
pound is very unstable and quite unsuitable for direct weigh- 
ing. To estimate copper by means of the precipitate with thio- 
phenylhydantoic acid, it is best to fuse it with potassium pyro- 
sulphate, dissolve in water, and estimate the copper by any of the 
well-known methods. The bismuth and antimony compounds 
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with thiophenylhydantoic acid are soluble in alcohol. To separate 
copper from the metals of the iron and zinc groups, the solution is 
neutralised with ammonia and 5 grams of glacial acetic acid are 
added. If metals precipitated by ammonia are present, 7 grams of 
citric acid are added before neutralising for every gram of such 
metal present. The solution is made up to 300—400 c.c., raised to 
the boiling point, and treated with 0°5 gram of thiophenylhydantoic 
acid in a little hot water, then dilute ammonia is added until a 
ellow precipitate begins to form. The solution is boiled, and 
if all the copper is precipitated the precipitate separates at the 
top, leaving a clear solution below. If this does not happen, a 
little more ammonia is added, but this may cause the precipitate 
to turn brown, due to the formation of sulphide. The precipitate 
is filtered hot, washed with hot water, and treated as stated above. 


The method is very good for small quantities of copper. 
J. F.S. 


Contradictions and Errors in Analytical Chemistry. I. 
The Precipitation of Aluminium by Thiosulphate and its 
Separation from Iron. II. The Ageing of Volumetric 
Thiosulphate Solutions. Friepricn L. Haun [with G. Lemm- 
BACH (I) and H. Wiypiscu (II)] (Ber., 1922, 55, [B], 3161—3165).— 
I. The precipitation of aluminium by means of thiosulphate under 
the usual conditions (boiling the solution until sulphur dioxide is 
completely expelled and then adding ammonia) is only very 
incomplete; the apparent accuracy of the results is due to a balance 
of errors, the unprecipitated aluminium hydroxide being com- 
pensated by the alkali carried down by the precipitate. Pre- 
cipitation is almost quantitative when the solution is boiled for 
only a short time and the remainder of the metal is precipitated 
by addition of a base. An almost complete separation from iron 
can be achieved if a very weak base, preferably phenylhydrazine, 
is used. 

II. The addition of a very small amount of alkali enables thio- 
sulphate solutions to be preserved without alteration in strength 
from the first day. The change which they otherwise suffer appears 
to be caused by the faintly acid reaction of distilled water; it 
certainly does not depend on the formation of sulphite or sulphide. 


H. W. 


The Separation of Ferric Oxide and Aluminium Oxide 
from Magnesium Oxide by the Nitrate Method. Anprf 
Cuarriou (Compt. rend., 1922, 175, 693—695; cf. this vol., 
ii, 319).—In separating the oxides of iron and aluminium from that 
of magnesium by heating with ammonium nitrate, the retention of 
magnesium oxide by the other oxides increases with the magnesium 
content; aluminium oxide retains a relatively smaller amount than 
ferric oxide. By increasing the concentration of the ammonium 
nitrate solution from 4% to 10%, the magnesium oxide is almost 
completely removed, and if the mixture is treated three times in 
this way, no trace of magnesium remains. H. J. E. 
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Separation and Estimation of Cobalt. I. Separation of 
Cobalt by means of Thiophenylhydantoic Acid. I. Separ- 
ation of Cobalt from other Metals. H. H. Witxarp and 
Dorotuy Hatz (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 2219—2226)— 
Cobalt may be quantitatively separated from arsenic, uranium, 
vanadium, titanium, tungsten, molybdenum, zinc, manganese, 
chromium, aluminium, magnesium, and calcium by precipitation 
with thiophenylhydantoic acid in slightly ammoniacal solution. 
In the presence of iron, the precipitate is rarely free from this 
impurity, and usually contains from one to five mg. regardless of 
the amount originally present. This does not, however, interfere 
with the volumetric estimation of cobalt. Nickel is always partly 
precipitated. The cobalt precipitate has not a definite com- 
position, and is probably mixed with some cobalt sulphide, thus 
making it necessary to convert the cobalt into some other more 
definite form. The various separations of cobalt from other metals 
are effected as follows. Separation from iron. A solution con- 
taining 1 gram of iron and 25 mg. of cobalt in 300 c.c. is placed in 
an Erlenmeyer flask, treated with 8 grams of citric acid, and neutral- 
ised with ammonia (d 0°90) and 5 c.c. of excess ammonia are 
added. The solution is warmed: at 35°, 0°7—1:0 gram of thio- 
phenylhydantoic acid dissolved in 30 c.c. of water or alcohol added, 
and the mixture shaken vigorously for several minutes. The cobalt 
is precipitated and after boiling the precipitate may be easily 
filtered. Separation from manganese. ‘This separation is effected 
as in the case of iron. Separation from zinc. The procedure is 
the same as for iron, except that an excess of 10 c.c. of ammonia 
is necessary and the solution must be boiled for several minutes 
to ensure complete precipitation of the cobalt. The other metals 
named are separated in the same way as zinc, except that 7 grams 
of citric acid are used. J.F.S. 


Separation and Estimation of Cobalt. II. Gravimetric 
Estimation of Cobalt. H. H. Wittarp and Dororny Hat 
(J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 2226—2231; cf. preceding abstract). 
—vVarious methods for the gravimetric estimation of cobalt have 
been examined, and it is shown that, although pure cobalt nitrate 
may be accurately ignited to the oxide Co,0, and the latter reduced 
by hydrogen to the metal, the oxide obtained by the ignition of 
the thiophenylhydantoic acid precipitate (vide supra) contains a 
little sulphate. If the oxide obtained in this ignition is assumed, 
empirically, to be Co,Q3, the results for cobalt are fairly good. 
The ignition of cobalt sulphate at 550° is the most accurate method 
for the estimation of cobalt, but when this method is applied to 
the thiophenylhydantoic acid precipitate the results are usually 
slightly high and the sulphate is not completely soluble in water. 
The electrolytic estimation of cobalt is very satisfactory when the 
proper conditions and precautions are observed. Precipitation 
as cobalt ammonium phosphate followed by ignition to cobalt 
pyrophosphate is less accurate than the preceding methods. 

J. FS. 
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Separation and Estimation of Cobalt. III. Volumetric 
Estimation of Cobalt. H. H. Wizxarp and Dorotny Hai 
(J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 2237—2253 ; cf. preceding abstracts). 
—A number of methods have been examined for the volumetric 
estimation of cobalt. It is shown that in general volumetric 
methods are the most accurate and satisfactory for the estimation 
of cobalt. The most accurate method involves the oxidation of 
cobalt to cobaltic hydroxide in strongly alkaline solution by means 
of a perborate or hydrogen peroxide, followed by its volumetric 
reduction to a cobaltous salt. This reduction may be accomplished 
by the following methods: (a) By the addition of potassium iodide 
in acid solution, the iodine liberated being titrated with sodium 
thiosulphate; in this method iron must be absent. (b) By adding 
the cobaltic hydroxide to an acid ferrous sulphate solution, the 
excess of which is titrated with potassium permanganate; an 
empirical factor must be used in the calculation. (c) By the 
addition of a strongly acid solution of stannous chloride, the excess 
of which is titrated with iodine, iodate, bromate, or dichromate 
solution. The last, titrated electrometrically, is especially recom- 
mended. If iron is present, iodine will oxidise it quantitatively 
oly in a neutral solution. (d) By adding titanous sulphate, the 
excess of which is titrated with permanganate. Since titanous 
hydroxide decompases water with the liberation of hydrogen, the 
alkaline solution must be first almost completely neutralised by 
one of the several methods suggested. The presence of nickel 
does not interfere with this titration, but the oxidation is incom- 
plete when more than 7 mg. of iron are present. In the presence 
of a large excess of potassium hydrogen carbonate, cobalt is oxidised 
by hydrogen peroxide to a green tervalent compound, which is 
reduced in the presence of pyrophosphate by ferrous sulphate, the 
excess of which is titrated with permanganate after acidifying with 
sulphuric acid. Iron and manganese in small amounts do not inter- 
fere in this method, but the principal source of error is in 
the removal of the excess of peroxide without decomposing the 
cobalt compound. J.F.S. 


Gravimetric Estimation of Nickel as Nickel Dioxide. 
WILHELM VavBEL (Chem. Ztg., 1922, 46, 978).—Nickelous hydroxide 
is precipitated from the solution with sodium hydroxide, collected, 
washed, and ignited. The ignited precipitate is again washed until 
free from alkali metals, dried, and dissolved in nitric acid. The 
excess of nitric acid is evaporated and the residue heated for 
thirty minutes in an air-bath at 280—330°. Pure black nickel 
dioxide results. The oxides of nickel at present known are NiO, 


Ni,O,, and NiO,. The oxide Ni,O, has not yet been obtained. 
H. C. R. 


Electrometric Estimation of Nickel with Silver Nitrate. 
Erich Mi~tuer and Hans Lavutersacn (Z. anal. Chem., 1922, 
61, 457464).—The nickel solution is treated with a slight excess 
of potassium cyanide solution, sufficient to decolorise the mixture, 
and connected with a normal calomel electrode, a galvanometer, 
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and a sliding resistance, the ends of which are connected with 
an accumulator, and one end and the sliding contact with a 
voltmeter. A silver wire in the solution acts as indicator electrode, 
and the solution is agitated by means of a motor-driven stirrer, 
The sliding resistance is adjusted until the voltmeter indicates 
0°075 volt and silver nitrate solution is added slowly until the 
galvanometer indicates zero. The results are calculated as in the 
older chemical process. A. R. P. 


Electrometric Titration of Dichromate with Ferrous 
Sulphate. Marion Epprey and Warren C. VosBurGH (J, 
Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 2148—2156).—The conditions under 
which dichromate may be estimated by electrometric titration 
with ferrous sulphate have been investigated. The practical limits 
of acidity for hydrochloric and sulphuric acids have been deter. 
mined. It is shown that the amount of ferrous sulphate required 
to titrate a given amount of chromic acid varies with the con- 
centration of the latter. Dissolved air has a negligible effect on 
the titration. Hydrofluoric acid in sufficient concentration reduces 
the amount of ferrous sulphate required by about 0°1%. When 
ferrous sulphate, standardised by means of a standard solution of 
potassium permanganate, is used to standardise a known amount 
of dichromate in: 0-01 N-solution, the value found for the latter 
is about four parts per thousand higher than the calculated value. 
When the dichromate concentration is 0°003N, the amount of 
ferrous sulphate required is about 1% higher than the calculated 
quantity. The titration of the ferrous ion with a potassium di- 
chromate solution gives results which agree with those obtained by 
the reverse titration. J. F.S. 


The Analysis of High-percentage Tungsten Alloys. K. 
SEEL (Z. angew. Chem., 1922, 35, 643—644).—The serious loss of 
platinum involved in the customary fusions of tungsten alloys with 
sodium and potassium carbonates and nitrates may be avoided by 
fusing the finely divided alloy with sodium hydroxide and nitrate 
in silver crucibles. The fusion takes about 1 hour, and the crucibles 
are not seriously attacked. 0°5 Gram of the finely divided alloy 
is fused with 6 grams of sodium hydroxide and 3 grams of sodium 
nitrate. The fused mass is dissolved in water and filtered, the iron 
oxide remaining on the filter being dissolved in hydrochloric acid 
containing a little potassium chlorate, filtered, and the two filtrates 
united. The iron is estimated as ferric oxide as usual. The 
aluminium and the greater part of the silica are removed from 
the filtrate with ammonia, filtered off, and the tungsten in the 
filtrate precipitated with mercurous nitrate after acidifying, boiling 
off the carbon dioxide and concentrating to about 150 c.c. The 
tungstic acid obtained by ignition of the precipitate is strongly 
contaminated with alkali, which is removed by repeated extractions 
with 7% hydrochloric acid, and traces of silica are finally removed 
by treatment with hydrofluoric acid. In the case of alloys rich in 
iron, a residue containing iron and tungsten remains after the 
original fusion. This is fused with pyrosulphate and the tungsten 
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precipitated with nitric acid, estimated as tungstic acid and added 
to the figure obtained above. The iron in the filtrate is estimated 


in the usual way and added to the figure obtained above. 
H.C. BR. 


Separation of Antimony from Arsenic and Tin. FRriep- 
nich L. Haun (Z. anorg. Chem., 1922, 123, 276).—Antimony can 
be separated quantitatively from arsenic and tin by oxidation to 
pyroantimonate (cf. A., 1916, ii, 266). This method is due to 
Hampe. W. T. 


The Estimation of Bismuth as Metal. Asin KuRTE- 
NACKER and FeLiciras WERNER (Z. anorg. Chem., 1922, 123, 166— 
170).—The authors find that metallic bismuth can be accurately 
estimated by dissolving it in a ferric salt and titrating the ferrous 
salt produced by means of potassium permanganate, the reaction 
being Bi+3Fe"*’=Bi"*’+3Fe**. Ferric chloride was found more 
suitable than the sulphate. The reduction of bismuth nitrate by 
formaldehyde, hypophosphorous acid, and alkali stannite gave 
results about 5% too low, this being due to the metal being mixed 
with some bismuthous oxide. Conditions for complete reduction 
to the metal could not be found. 


New Method for Estimating Volatile Substances in Air. 
E. FrirzmMan and K. Macsutevirscu (J. Russ. Phys. Chem. Soc., 
1920, 52, 212—-226).—To estimate the content of light petroleum 
vapour in air, the latter is first freed from dust, moisture, and 
carbon dioxide by passing it through tubes containing, in order, 
soda-lime, calcium chloride, phosphoric oxide, and cotton wool, 
the light petroleum being retained in two U-tubes packed with 
magnesium turnings and cooled in liquid air. i ap 


Estimation of Toluene, Xylene, and Benzene. G. Zasbo- 
ROWSKI (Mat. grasses, 1922, 14, 6160—6161)—Commercial samples 
of the above hydrocarbons or their respective mixtures with “ gas- 
oline ”’ may be examined, either volumetrically by sulphonation 
with a known quantity of sulphuric acid and titration of the excess 
of acid, or densimetrically. (a) About 3-5 grams of the sample 
and three times its weight (for xylene, four times) of (preferably 
100°%) sulphuric acid are warmed to 45° in a 50 c.c. glass-stoppered 
flask, shaken thoroughly for five minutes, allowed to cool, poured 
into 100 c.c. of water, boiled to remove light oils, and titrated 
with standard sodium hydroxide solution, using phenolphthalein. 
For toluene, the quantity of acid used is multiplied by 1-876; for 
xylene, by 2-163. In the case of benzene, sulphonation must be 
effected in a reflux apparatus. (b) The densimetric estimation 
consists in the use of the expression 7'=—[100D(d,—d,)]/(D—d,)d,, 
where d, represents the d,, of the sample, d, the d* of the un- 
sulphonated residue after sulphonation, and D the d® of pure 
toluene (0-8706), xylene, or benzene. CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


The Detection of Nitro-compounds. H. J. Prins (Perf. 
Essent. Oil Rec., 1922, 13, 355).—'he accelerating effect of nitro- 
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benzene on the reaction velocity of metals with weak acids is }; 


applied to the detection of this substance in benzaldehyde. The 
reaction is carried out by heating 2 c.c. of the oil and 6 c.c. of 
80% acetic acid for one minute with a small piece of tin foil. In 
presence of 5% of nitrobenzene, the tin disappears immediately 
on boiling, with 1° the tin turns dark and disappears about ten 
minutes after the mixture has been heated, with 0-1% the tin 
turns black after about ten minutes, with 0-01% the tin becomes 
greyish-black after remaining over-night, whilst with pure benz- 
aldehyde the metal retains its bright surface. In a similar way, 
the presence of 0-1° of artificial musk can be detected in perfumes, 
The reaction is not exclusively specific for nitro-compounds, as 
organic peroxides have the same property, but only oils rich in 
terpenes which contained peroxides owing to exposure to air show 
the reaction and then only feebly. Likewise worm-seed oil con- 
taining the peroxide caridol can scarcely give rise to confusion, 
as 5% of nitrobenzene in benzaldehyde reacts more rapidly than 
pure worm-seed oil. Peroxidised benzaldehyde does not show the 
nitrobenzene reaction at all. G. F. M. 


Estimation of Phenol in Mixtures of Tar Acids. W. H. 
Horrert (J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1922, 41, 334—3371r).—The method 
proposed depends on the fact that the freezing point of phenol 
hydrate (16°) is lowered to the same extent by equal weights of 
each of the three cresols. In the case of a mixture of phenol and 
cresols, the freezing point may be determined directly, after the 
addition of water amounting to 10% of the weight of the mixture, 
if the quantity of phenol present exceeds 55%; if the proportion 
of phenol is less, a known quantity of pure phenol (m. p. 40-5°) 
must be added to bring the proportion above 55%. With a mixture 
of tar acids, it is first necessary to remove neutral hydrocarbons 
and pyridine bases by distilling with steam from a sodium hydroxide 
solution of the sample, or by extracting the same solution with 
ether or benzene; the recovered tar acids are then distilled. If 
the mixture distils completely below 203°, the estimation is made 
directly on the distillate, but otherwise, higher homologues must 
be separated by fractional distillation. A known weight of pure 
phenol is added to the distillate and the mixture is treated with 
10% of its weight of water. Directions are given in detail regarding 
the procedure adopted for determining the freezing point and the 
amount of phenol corresponding with the freezing point obtained 
is found by reference to a graph. The method may be applied to 
the estimation of phenol in crude carbolic acid. W. F. &. 


Iodometric Estimation of Sugars. Fr. AUERBACH and 
EK. BoDLANDER (Z. angew. Chem., 1922, 35, 631—632).—In the 
iodometric titration of the excess of Fehling’s solution used in 
the estimation of a reducing sugar, the volume of V/10-thiosulphate 
solution required is not strictly proportional to the ameunt of 
sugar present. A table is given showing the quantities of invert- 
sugar corresponding with different quantities of thiosulphate 
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glution. Replacement of a part of the potassium iodide used by 


potassium thiocyanate, as proposed by Bruhns, is not recommended. 
W. P. &. 


The Modified Lehmann Method for the Estimation of 
Dextrose. Adaptation to Small Quantities of Reducing 
Sugars. Pavut Fieury and Louis Bovutor (Bull. Soc. Chim. 
Biol., 1922, 4, 361—374).—In the estimation of dextrose by 
Bruhns’s method (A., 1920, ii, 773) the reagents should be added 
to the copper solution in the following order: iodide, acid, thio- 
cyanate. The method has been used for the estimation of small 
quantities of reducing sugars in biological fluids. E. 8. 


Trustworthiness of the Benedict and Folin-Wu Blood- 
sugar Estimations. F. A. Csonxa and Grace C. TacGarr 
(J. Biol. Chem., 1922, 54, 1—3).—The different results obtained 
by the Folin-Wu (A., 1920, ii, 337) and the Benedict (A., 1918, 
ii, 247) methods are due to the presence in blood of a substance 
which reacts with picric acid but does not reduce copper solutions. 
The former method is thus the more trustworthy. E. 8. 


Estimation of Starch. I. Estimation of Starch in Barley 
and in Wheat. ArtuurR R. Line [with E. H. Cattow and W. J. 
Prick] (J. Inst. Brewing, 1922, 28, 838—853).—The method 
proposed depends on the hydrolysis of the starch by malt diastase 
as suggested by Brown and Morris (T., 1885, 47, 527). Since the 
amount of maltose yielded by a pure starch varies with the diastatic 
power of the malt, the authors have determined the relation between 
the percentage of maltose obtained from pure barley and wheat 
starches when these are hydrolysed under definite conditions, and 
the diastatic power of the malt employed. The results of these 
experiments are given in graphic form. To estimate starch in 
barley or wheat, 5 grams of the finely-powdered grain are extracted 
in a Soxhlet apparatus for 3—3} hours with alcohol (d 0-920), the 
powder is then rinsed into a beaker with about 100 c.c. of water, 
and the mixture is boiled for ten minutes. The starch paste thus 
obtained is cooled to 57°, 10 c.c. of malt extract (prepared from 
a malt of known diastatic power) are added, the mixture is kept 
at 57° for one hour, then boiled, filtered, and the insoluble portion 
washed. The filtrate is diluted to 200 c.c. and 30 c.c. of this 
solution are diluted to 100 c.c. and titrated against 10 c.c. of 
Fehling’s solution. The cupric reducing power of the malt extract 
is determined at the same time and under the same conditions, 
and the value obtained is used to correct the reducing power of 
the conversion product. We Eo & 


Identification of Inulin by a Mycological Method. ALpo 
CASTELLANI and Frank E. Taytor (Biochem. J., 1922, 16, 655— 
658).—Monilia macedoniensis, Castellani, ferments inulin with the 
production of gas. It also ferments dextrose, levulose, galactose, 
and sucrose. The method consists of the utilisation of the above 
mould in conjunction with other fungi. 8. 8. Z. 
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Estimation of Volatile Acids in Wine. Puiirpr Matvezin 
(Ann. Falsif., 1922, 15, 360—362)—In reply to criticism, the 
author states that he sees no reason for altering the procedure 
described in his ether-extraction method for the estimation of 


volatile acids in wine. Tartaric and lactic acids are not extracted §p 


by the ether under the conditions given. W. P.S. 


The Separation of Solid and Liquid Fatty Acids. W. 
MricEn and A. Neuprercer (Chem. Umschau, 1922, 29, 337— 
342).—The methods of Varrentrapp, Bull and Fijellanger, Farn- 
steiner, David, Niegemann, and Facchini and Dorta were tested 
on known mixtures of solid and liquid fatty acids and by none was 
a true quantitative separation obtained. By the methods of Bull 
and Fjellanger, Facchini and Dorta, and David about one-half 
of the liquid acids was recovered in a nearly pure state. By 
recrystallising the solid fraction, part of this was also obtained 
nearly pure. By precipitating the aqueous solution of the potassium 
salts with excess of thallous sulphate, however, an almost quan- 
titative separation of stearic, palmitic, and elaidic acids from oleic 
acid was attained, and no recrystallisation was necessary. A 
mixture of 0-502 gram of oleic acid with 0-505 gram of stearic 
acid gave 0-509 gram of solid acids of iodine value 0-3 and m. p. 
68°, whilst a mixture of 0-200 gram of oleic acid and 0-502 gram of 
stearic acid gave 0-529 gram of solid acids of iodine value 0-9 and 
m. p. 67-5°. H. C. R. 


The Neutralisation of Tartaric Acid by Potassium Hydr- 
oxide in Presence of Chlorides of Alkaline Earths. L. J. 
Smmon and L. Zivy (Compt. rend., 1922, 175, 620—622).—The 
fact that titration of alkali hydroxide against tartaric acid gives 
two end-points; that with helianthin indicating formation of the 
acid salt and that with phenolphthalein the normal salt, may be 
used in estimating mixtures of tartaric acid with other acids which 
give an end-point in presence of helianthin indicating the formation 
of normal salt. The presence of alkaline-earth chlorides in the 
solution introduces an error, as each molecule behaves towards 
potassium hydroxide as an equivalent quantity of hydrochloric 
acid. This effect is produced by any quantity and is quantitative 
in each case, the limiting value of the effect being the amount of 
tartaric acid present. Chlorides of other metals do not interfere 
with the titration in this manner. H. J. E. 


Estimation of Salicylic Acid in Blood-serum and other 
Fluids of the Body. H. Herissry (Compt. rend. Soc. biol., 
1922, 87, 333—336).—A mixture of 10 c.c. of serum, 5 c.c. of water, 
0-5 c.c. of a solution of 1 gram of sulphuric acid in 5 c.c. of water, 
and 40 c.c. of ether is shaken together for one minute in a stoppered 
glass bottle of 125 c.c. capacity. After an interval of a few minutes, 
4-5 c.c. of sulphuric acid solution are again added and the contents 
well mixed by rotation of the flask, the supernatant ethereal layer 
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being decanted after five minutes. Of this solution, 30 c.c. are 
shaken in a funnel with 2—3 grams of anhydrous sodium sulphate ; 
3¢.c. of water containing one drop of dilute ferric chloride solution 
are then added, and the whole is vigorously shaken. In the 
presence of salicylic acid, a violet colour appears in the water 
layer on keeping. Should a positive reaction be given, the contents 
are thoroughly mixed and transferred to a small crystallising dish, 
the ether being allowed to evaporate spontaneously at room tem- 
perature. It is necessary to use a stirring-rod to prevent the 
formation of deposits on the sides of the dish. The solution is 
then filtered into a test-tube, together with a few drops of rinsing 
water, and its coloration compared with standards prepared from 
10 c.c. of normal serum, 5 c.c. of water, and varying quantities 
of salicylic acid. A definite coloration is obtained with only 10 mg. 
of sodium salicylate per litre. CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


Substituted Naphthalenesulphonic Acids. I. A Method 
for Identifying H-Acid and its Intermediates Obtained 
from Naphthalene-2: 7-disulphonic Acid. D. F. J. Lyncu 
(J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1922, 14, 964—965)—A method for the 
detection of 1 : 8-dinitronaphthalene-3 : 6-disulphonic, 1 : 8-diamino- 
naphthalene-3 : 6-disulphonic, 1-amino-8-naphthol-3 : 6-disulphonic 
(H-acid), and 1 : 8-dihydroxynaphthalene-3 : 6-disulphonic (chromo- 
tropic) acids in their mixtures by means of their reactions with 
solutions containing 2-cymidine sulphate, cobalt chloride, zinc 
sulphate, or the hydrochlorides of benzidine, «-naphthylamine, 
¥-cumidine, tolidine, and p-nitrotoluidine, is developed. The 
tests are carried out with 3—5 c.c. of less than one-tenth gram- 
molecular solutions of the naphthalenesulphonic acids. The 
following substances were prepared. Benzidine salt of 1 : 8-dinitro- 
naphthalene-3 : 6-disulphonic acid, 

C19H,(NO,).(SO,H).,NH,°"C,H,°C,H,NHg, 
light yellow prisms, m. p. 275° (decomp.). Solubility 0-036 
part at 20°. Cymidine 1 : 8-dinitronaphthalene-3 : 6-disulphonate, 
C19H,(NO,).(SO3H),,(C,H,MePr*-NH,),, straw-coloured prisms, m.p. 
265° (decomp.), solubility 0-059. Benzidine salt of chromotropic 
acid, C,)H,(OH),(SO,H),,NH,°C,H,°C,H,-NH,, brown prisms, m. p. 
278° (decomp.), solubility 0-085. p-Nitrotoluidine 1 : 8-diamino- 
naphthalene-3 : 6-disulphonate, 

CoH ,(NH,).(SO3H),,(NH,"C,H,;Me-NO,)o, 
greyish-tan needles, m. p. 270° (decomp.), solubility 0-186. Mono- 
a-naphthylamine salt of H-acid, NH,*C,)H,(OH)(SO,H).,NH,°C;9H,, 
light violet-grey prisms, m. p. 278° (decomp.), solubility 0-1006. 
Mono-y-cumidine salt of H-acid, C,).H,O,NS,,NH,°C,H,Me,, grey 
prisms, m. p. 272° (decomp.), solubility 0-097. Mono-p-nitro- 
toluidine salt of H-acid, C,~H,O,NS,,NH,°C,H,Me:NO,,H,O, grey 
prisms, m. p. 265° (decomp.), solubility 0-106. Tolidine salt of 
H-acid, C,j)H,O,NS,,NH,°C,H;Me-C,H,Me-NH,,3H,O, __greyish- 
violet prisms, m. p. 260° (decomp.), solubility 0-102. Zine 1: 8- 
diamino-3 : 6-disulphonate, C,)>H,(NH,).S,0,2n,3H,O, grey needles, 
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solubility 6 at 20°, The solubilities are parts per 100 parts of 
water, at room temperature unless otherwise specified. 
A. J. H, 


Estimation of Anthraquinone. O. A. Neztson and C. £, 
SENSEMAN (J. Ind, Eng. Chem., 1922, 14, 956—957).—The follow. 
ing volumetric method has been devised for the estimation of 
anthraquinone in order to avoid the difficulties of filtration 
experienced in the method of Lewis (A., 1918, ii, 338). To about 
0-5 gram of the sample of anthraquinone, intimately mixed with 
3—4 grams of zinc dust, is added 100 c.c. of boiling 5% sodium 
hydroxide. After five minutes, the mixture is filtered through 
asbestos contained in a glass tube, about 24 cm. long and 3:5 em. 
in diameter, and tapered at one end. This funnel is electrically 
heated at 90—95° and contains a mechanical stirrer. The red filtrate 
containing oxanthranol is received in a suction flask and is there 
directly titrated with a standard solution of potassium permangan- 
ate (3-8 grams per litre). Usually three to eight washings of the 
residue with hot sodium hydroxide solution are necessary in order 
completely to free it from unreduced anthraquinone, and the 
apparatus is arranged so that aerial oxidation of the filtrate is 
prevented. In the titration, the end-point is reached when the 
filtrate becomes colourless, except when phenanthraquinone is 
present when a bluish-green colour is obtained which changes 
to brownish-green on addition of excess of potassium permanganate. 
Accurate results are obtained by this method even when the anthra- 
quinone contains phenanthraquinone, anthracene, phenanthrene, 
phthalic acid, phthalic anhydride, or other oxidation products of 
anthracene and phenanthrene. ' A. J. H. 


A Chemical Method of Assaying the Active Principles of 
Digitalis. ArTHUR KnuDSON and Metvin DresBacu (J. Pharm. 
Expt. Ther., 1922, 20, 205—220).—The pharmacological activity 
of extracts of digitalis is found to be parallel with the colour 
developed on treating the digitalis preparation, decolorised with 
lead acetate, with an alkaline picrate solution. In order to evaluate 
the activity of the extract, comparison is made in the colorimeter 
with a standard ouabain solution treated in the same way. 

W. O. K. 


The Use of Sodium «a-Naphthol-2-sulphonate for the 
Spectrophotometric Estimation of Aromatic Amino-com- 
pounds. W. E. Matuewson (J. Assoc. Off. Agric. Chem., 1922, 
6, 16—28).—The method consists essentially of coupling the 
naphtholsulphonate with the diazo-compound of the amine, and 
determining the concentration of the dye photometrically, in 
comparison with a standard solution of the pure dye. Sodium 
«-naphtholsulphonate is suited to the purpose because of the ease 
with which it is to be obtained pure, and to the rapidity and com- 
pleteness of its reaction with diazo-compounds in dilute solution. 
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“Extinction coefficients ’’ or “ transmissive indices’ (Priest, J. 
Opt. Soc. Amer., 1920, 186) are determined by the Kénig-Martens 
spectrophotometer, using the light from a mercury vapour lamp. 
Standard figures for aniline, o- and p-toluidines, «- and $-naphthyl- 
amines, benzidine, anthranilic acid, methyl anthranilate, and 
psulphanilic acid are given. The dye from methyl anthranilate 


-Iis saponified in alkaline solution and direct determinations of its 


concentration are impossible. In this case the velocity coefficient 
of saponification is determined; and for purposes of estimation 
photometric readings are taken at intervals, and the original 
concentration is determined by calculation. The presence of small 
quantities of the nitroso-compound of «-naphtholsulphonate has 
a negligible effect on the transmissive index. Hydrazine may be 
used in certain cases (for example, $-naphthylamine) to remove 
excess of nitrous acid, but in others (for instance naphthionic acid) 
the results obtained are uncertain. Details of the method for 
estimating amino-impurities in dyes are given. The process may 
also be used for the estimation of nitrites. A. G, ®. 


Pernitric Acid as an Analytical Reagent. Iv. TRriIronov 
(Z. anorg. Chem., 1922, 124, 136—139).—Pernitric acid reacts 
with aniline, yielding an intensely yellow product. The per-acid 
is formed by the action of hydrogen peroxide on an acidified 
solution of a nitrite. The above reaction with aniline can therefore 
be employed for the detection of hydrogen peroxide or a nitrite. 
Benzene is coloured by pernitric acid yellow, which changes into 
dark red on the addition of alkali. Toluene and xylene are also 
coloured yellow but fainter, which, however, does not change on 
the addition of alkali. Thus benzene in the presence of toluene, 
xylene, and the aliphatic hydrocarbons can be detected; the 
aliphatic members are not coloured. Similarly, benzene can be 
detected in methylated spirits. Wee 


The Analysis of @-Naphthylamine. H. R. Lex and D. O. 
Jones (J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1922, 14, 961—963).—Methods for 
the determination of 8-naphthylamine, m. p. 110-1—110-2° (corr.), 
in the presence of its common impurities, 8-naphthol, m. p. 121-2— 
121-3° (corr.), $8-dinaphthylamine, m. p. 172-2° (corr.), and 


a-naphthylamine, m. p. 49-2—49-3° (corr.), are suggested, using 
| specially purified samples of these substances. The direct nitrite 


titration method usually gives results which are too high, due 
partly to oxidation of the diazo-8-naphthylamine and partly, when 
8-naphthol is present, to formation of nitroso-8-naphthol. A more 
accurate method, based on the fact that 8-naphthol-1-sulphonic 
acid does not absorb nitrous acid, consists of sulphonating 0-65 
gram of the sample of $-naphthylamine with 20 c.c. of 25% of 
fuming sulphuric acid at 0—5° and finally at 15°, diluting the 
mixture with ice, boiling it to remove sulphur dioxide and after- 
wards adding 15 c.c. of concentrated hydrochloric acid and estim- 
ating the @-naphthylamine by titration with 0-1N-sodium nitrite 
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at 0O—5°. For estimation of the §-naphthol present, the sample 


dissolved in dry benzene is saturated with hydrogen chloride, and}; 


after removal of 8-naphthylamine hydrochloride by filtration, the 
@-naphthol in the filtrate is determined by titration with 0-05N. 
diazotised-p-nitroaniline solution.. Impurities insoluble in acids 
are estimated by boiling 0-5 gram of the sample in 150 c.c. of 1-5% 
hydrochloric acid, filtering the solution through a Gooch crucible, 
washing the residue with hot water, and afterwards drying it to 
constant weight at 100°. Under these conditions, at least 10% 
of the $-naphthol passes into the filtrate, but only 0-10—0-20% 
of the @-dinaphthylamine is soluble, so that this may be extracted 
from the residue by means of solvents and weighed or analysed 
for nitrogen. Moisture is determined by drying 5 gram of the 
finely powdered sample over concentrated sulphuric acid in a 
vacuum. A modified Kjeldahl-Gunning method for the estimation 
of total nitrogen is described and the melting-point curves of the 


binary systems, $-naphthylamine-$-naphthol, @-naphthylamine- |: 


68-dinaphthylamine, and £-naphthylamine-«-naphthylamine are 
also given. A. J. H. 


Identification of Alanine by Crystallo-chemical Analysis. 
Iv. 8. Jarrscuntkov (J. Russ. Phys. Chem. Soc., 1920, 52, 145— 
147).—Polarimetric identification of active alanine is sometimes 
impossible owing to the marked opalescence of the solution. In 
such case, use may be made of crystallographic measurements. 
The results of the author’s measurements are compared with those 
of Groth and of Fischer (A., 1906, i, 145). ay oe. 


Detection of Urea. Estimation of Proteolytic Ferments. 
Lupwic Pincussen (Biochem. Z., 1922, 132, 242—244).—Urea is 
best detected in a liquid free from ammonia by addition of urease at 
Py 7-0—7-2, keeping at 55° for fifteen minutes, then addition of 
two drops of saturated sodium carbonate solution and detection 
of the production of volatile ammonia by litmus paper. If the 
liquor contains ammonia originally, it is removed by shaking with 
powdered permutite, 0-2 gram per c.c. 

A quantitative method for estimating proteolytic ferments is 
described which depends on the micro-Kjeldahl estimation of the 
non-protein nitrogen formed by the digestion. Unchanged protein 
is removed by colloidal iron. H. K. 


Detection of the Veronal Group. Diagnosis of Veronal 
Intoxication. Hxrrnrich Hanporr (Z. ges. expt. Med., 1922, 
28, 56—80; from Chem. Zentr., 1922, iv, 576)—A modification 
of the murexide test is described for the detection of barbituric acid 
derivatives in urine. The different members of the veronal group 
are distinguished by their behaviour when the reaction is carried 
out in the presence of ammonium chloride, sodium chloride, and 
barium chloride, respectively. G, W. R. 
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Inconstancy of the Precipitation of Uric Acid from Urine 
in the Form of Cuprous Urate. J. Kuourt (Bull. Soc. Chim. 
Biol., 1922, 4, 375—378).—Denigés’s method for the estimation of 
wic acid in urine gives low and irregular results owing to the incom- 
plete precipitation of the copper salt. This may be remedied to 
some extent by first treating the urine (100 c.c.) with five drops of 
sulphuric acid and heating for one hour at 100°. EK. 8. 


Use of the Newer Indicators in Titrations of Alkaloids. 
Witu1aM J. McGuiu (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 2156—2160).— 
The Sérensen values of aqueous solutions of the hydrochlorides of 
quinine, cinchonine, morphine, atropine, and strychnine have been 
determined from #.M.F. determinations at various dilutions; 
measurements were also made in the presence of such quantities 
of alkali salts as would normally be present in the titration of an 
alkaloid hydrochloride by alkali. From the results, the most 
suitable indicators for the titration of such alkaloids are deduced 
and tested experimentally. It is shown that the indicators generally 
used in the titration of morphine, atropine, and quinine give results 
which are not nearly so accurate as should be obtained. Thus in 
the case of morphine the average error using methyl-red is 1-4%, 
whereas bromophenol-blue gives an average error of 0-5%, and in 
some cases it is as low as 0:1%. The most trustworthy indicator 
for quinine is bromocresol-purple, whilst this indicator is not 
superior to methyl-red in the titration of cinchona residues. Cochi- 
neal and methyl-red give low results with morphine, whilst bromo- 
phenol-blue gives a satisfactory value and end-point; the same 
is also true for atropine and mydriatic residues. Methyl-red can 
best be used in the titration of strychnine. J.F.S. 


The Estimation of Carnosine in Muscle Extract. GrORGE 
Hunter (Biochem. J., 1922, 16, 640—654).—Further details are 
given for the estimation of carnosine in muscle by the application of 
Koessler and Hanke’s diazo-method (this vol., ii, 328). Histidine 
can be estimated in muscle in the presence of carnosine by utilising 
Knoop’s reaction, since the reaction is not characteristic of carnosine. 
This fact affords, further, the opportunity of estimating carnosine 
by a new method, namely, by hydrolysing it and determining the 
resulting histidine by Knoop’s reaction. In ox-muscle, purines are 
responsible for about 3% of the diazo-colour value reckoned as 
carnosine, and 2% of the colour may be due to substances other 
than carnosine. The carnosine content of muscle varies both with 


the species of the animal and with the individual of the same species. 
8.8. Z. 


Knoop’s Test for Histidine. Grorce Hunter (Biochem. J., 
1922, 16, 637—-639).—Different intensities of colour are produced 
in solutions of the same concentration of histidine by Knoop’s test. 
This is due to the variation in the excess of bromine. The proportion 
of three atoms of bromine per molecule of histidine is found to give 
the maximum colour on heating. S. 8. 
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Precipitation of Proteins by Méetaphosphoric Acid, 
Application to the Analysis of Blood, Pathological Liquids, 
and Cerebrospinal Fluid. A. Gricaut and P. Zizinr (Bull 
Soc. Chim. Biol., 1922, 4, 388—406).—In the precipitation of proteing 
from serum, etc., by means of sodium metaphosphate and hydro. 
chloric acid, the amount of acid employed, provided it is within the 
limits necessary for the complete precipitation of protein, has little 
influence on the amount of non-protein nitrogen which passes into 
the filtrate. Preliminary dilution of the serum, on the other hand, 
exerts considerable influence; the greater the dilution the smaller 
the amount of non-protein nitrogen which passes into the filtrate, 
For serum and pathological liquids the following method is recom. 
mended: The serum (10 c.c.) is diluted with water (6 c.c.). A 
20% solution of sodium metaphosphate (2 c.c.) is then added, 
followed by 2N-hydrochloric acid (2 ¢.c.). In the case of certain 


liquids (for instance, whole blood, cerebrospinal fluid) modifications M. 


depending on the viscosity and content in protein must be made both 
in the dilution and the amount of reagents employed. Contrary to 


the statement of Cristol (this vol., ii, 583), metaphosphoric acid does} 5 


not produce a partial hydrolysis of the proteins; the higher values 
obtained with this reagent are probably due to the presence of 
polypeptides in the filtrate. When trichloroacetic acid is employed 


these are retained by the proteins in the form of complexes owing tof} 


the high acidity of the solution. Metaphosphoric acid has been 
used for the removal of proteins in the estimation of urea, uric acid, 
non-protein nitrogen, and dextrose in blood and other fluids. E. 8S. 


The Gradual Darkening of Hematin Solutions in Colori-}, 


metric Estimations, and its Prevention. H. C. Gram (Acta 
med. Scand., 56, 52—70; from Chem. Zentr., 1922, iv, 576).—The 
darkening of hemoglobin solutions is not attributed to change of 
oxyhemoglobin to hematin. It is affected by strength of acid 
and to a less degree by temperature. It may be prevented, in the 
Autenrieth method, by addition of 2 ¢.c. of 3% hydrogen peroxide 


to 98 c.c. of the hydrochloric acid used. The wedge used for] ' 


comparison must be specially graduated. The modification is not 
applicable to the Sahli method. G. W. R. 


Estimation of Pepsin. Maxt Takata (Tohoku J. Expill. Med., 
1921, 2, 127—130).—One gram of magenta-fibrin is added to gastric 
juice and the mixture incubated for thirty to forty-five minutes at 
38°, then chilled, centrifuged, and the clear liquid compared colori: 
metrically with a magenta standard solution. 
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Estimation of Total Protein, of Protein and Non-protein 
Nitrogen in Blood Plasma. H. Brerry and L. Moquet (Compt. 
rend. Soc. biol., 1922, 87, 329—331).—The authors found that in 
estimating the total proteins in blood by precipitation by heat 
and weighing the dry precipitate, attention must be directed to the 
hydrogen-ion concentration of the solution. The amount of 
precipitate and the quantity of nitrogen contained in it varies, the 
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maximum being obtained at py=5-6. Their own procedure is to 
neutralise 2 c.c. of plasma, diluted to 20 c.c. with water, either 
vith 0-01N-hydrochloric acid or 0-1N-acetic acid, one drop of 
jlizarin being used. This is then boiled for fifteen minutes, and 
the precipitate collected and dried. The nitrogen is estimated 
by the regular Kjeldahl method in a portion of the precipitate. 
The alternative procedure is. to measure into a tall cylinder 1 c.c. 
of plasma, add to it 3 c.c. of acetone free from hydrogen sulphite and 
lave the precipitate to settle for twelve hours. This is then filtered, 
wished with acetone, boiling water, boiling alcohol, and finally 
with ethyl ether. The quantitative results are the same by both 


‘|methods. CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


Estimation of the Total Non-protein-nitrogen of Serum. 
Choice of a Suitable Albumin Precipitant. P. Cristo. and 
M. Smwonnet (J. Pharm. Chim., 1922, [vii], 26, 298—309).—Whilst 
trichloroacetic acid and tungstic acid are excellent precipitants for 
albumin in the estimation of the total non-protein-nitrogen of 
serum, and allow neither lipoid- nor protein-nitrogen to pass into 
the filtrate, metaphosphoric acid, on the contrary, is. unsuitable as 
complete precipitation is not obtained and the results are always 
correspondingly high when estimation of total non-protein-nitrogen 
is in question, although the defecation with this precipitant is suffi- 
ciently good for carbohydrate or lactic acid estimations. Of all 
the precipitants tried,.trichloroacetic acid is the best and most 
convenient, as the estimation of the non-protein-nitrogen can be 
carried out with as little as 2 c.c. of filtrate, whereas with tungstic 
acid 5 c.c. of filtrate are-required. The evaporation and hydrolysis 
are more rapid and the estimation more exact. Further, any losses 
due to too violent ebullition are not to be feared. G. F. M. 


Examination of the Duodenal Fluid obtained through a 
Tube.° R. DamavE (Compt. rend. Soc. biol., 1922, 86, 947— 
948).—With a 2°% solution of methyl-orange the alkalinity of the 
duodenal fluid was found to vary from 1-4 to 12-5 c.c. of N-hydro- 
chloric acid for 10 c.c. Amylase is estimated by determining the 
amount, in milligrams, of dextrose found in 5 c.c. of 2% starch 


ed., 


solution incubated at 37° for one hour with 1 c.c. of the duodenal 


trie § fluid. This value generally varies from 15 to 35. For the estimation 
; at § of lipase, 10 c.c. of a 10% solution of ethyl butyrate is treated with 


Ori 


1 c.c. of the duodenal fluid and neutralised to phenolphthalein with 
)-1N-sodium carbonate. After incubating the mixture at 37° 
for one hour, the free acid formed is titrated. Usually 1-2—3-2 c.c. 
are required. For the estimation of trypsin, | c.c. of the fluid is 
added to 50 c.c. of 5% gelatin solution ; this is then neutralised to 
phenolphthalein and kept at 37° for one hour, 20 c.c. of the digested 
mixture being titrated with 0-1N-sodium hydroxide solution, whilst 
another portion of 20 c.c. is titrated after the addition to it of 5 c.e. 
of formaldehyde solution and 5 c.c. of 90% ethyl alcohol. The 
tryptic activity is expressed by the sum of the volumes of sodium 
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hydroxide solution required; the value varies between 4-9 and 7-5, 
with an average of 5-35 c.c. CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


Detection of Urobilin in Urine. Gzorczes RopmL1on (J. 
Pharm. Chim., 1922, 26, 379—381).—An alcoholic solution of zine 
acetate is prepared by mixing 15 grams of zinc oxide with 250 c.c, 
of 95% alcohol and 15 c.c. of glacial acetic acid, and, after fre. 
quently shaking during forty-eight hours, filtering the clear liquid, 
Equal volumes of this reagent and the urine are mixed in a test 
tube, 1 drop of a 1 in 10 dilution of tincture of iodine is added and 
a tenth of the total volume of chloroform. After shaking, the 
chloroform layer is allowed to separate, and if necessary is clarified 
by gentle warming. In presence of urobilin, an emerald-green 
fluorescence will be observed when a beam of light is directed on 
to the chloroform layer. When considerable quantities of urobilin 
are present, the chloroform solution will also show a rose-coloured 
tint. G. F. M. 


Mechanical Analysis of Humus Soils. Gi_tBert Woopine 
Roprnson (J. Agric. Sci., 1922, 12, 287—291).—The mechanical 
analysis of peaty soils by the usual methods is frequently of little 
value, owing to the cementing together of the finer soil particles 
by the organic colloids. 

The removal of the latter by means of hydrogen peroxide causes 
a considerable increase in the clay fraction, which by microscopical 
examination is shown to consist almost entirely of mineral particles. 

Ten grams of soil are heated for thirty minutes on a steam-bath 
with 50 c.c. of hydrogen peroxide (20 vols.). A further treatment 
with 25 c.c. of peroxide is usually sufficient to bring about a thorough 
dispersion of the soil particles. A. G.P, 


A New Method for the Mechanical Analysis of Soils and 
Other Suspensions. GILBERT Woopine Rosinson (J. Agric. 
Sct., 1922, 12, 306—321).—The existing method of soil analysis 
is considerably shortened by the means suggested. A suspension 
of soil (2%) in dilute sodium carbonate solution (about 0-025%) is 
placed in a cylinder and samples are withdrawn by means of a 
pipette at measured depths and after known periods of settling. 
The results are most conveniently represented by a graphical 
indication of summation percentages as a function of the logarithm 
of the settling velocity. By suitable choice of times and depths 
of sampling, figures corresponding with any of the systems of 
fractional sedimentation can be obtained. The diameter of the 
cylinder should not be less than 4 cm. Small errors in the depth 
of sampling have negligible effects on the final results. 

The effect of a gel coating on the settling velocity of a particle is 
a reduction which is a simple function of the thickness of the gel. 
It is shown that below the first few centimetres of a settling column 
the change in concentration with depth is very small. A.G. P. 
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(KHARASCH and JACOBSOHN), A., i, 
189. 

Acetoxymercuri-m-hydroxybenzalde- 
hyde (HENRY and SHarp), T., 1059. 

o-Acetoxymercurimethylaniline, p- 
nitroe (KHARASCH and JACOBSOHN), 
A,, i, 189. 

1-Acetoxymercurimethyl-1:2-dihydro- 
benzofuran (ADAMS, Roman, and 
SperkyY), A., i, 947. 

Acetoxymercurinitroacetanilides 
(KHARASCH, LOMMEN, and JACOB- 
sOHN), A., i, 604. 

Acetoxymercurinitroanilines (KHAR- 
AscH, LOMMEN, and JACOBSOHN), A., 
i, 603. 

p-Acetoxymercuri-o-nitrodiacetanilide 

(KHARASCH, LOMMEN, and JAcoB- 

SOHN), A., i, 604, 

4-Acetoxymercuri-2-nitroresorcinol 

(Raiziss and PRosKOURIAKOFF), A., 

i, 604. 

§-Acetoxy-4-methoxycinnamic acid, a- 

amino-, benzoyl derivative, lactone 

(SpATH and LANGe), A., i, 568, 

9-Acetoxy-5-methoxycoumaranone(Soxn 

and FALKENHEIM), A., i, 1163. 

2-Acetoxy-3-methoxyphenyl-7-octalde- 

hyde (Masima and Takayama), A., 

i, 263. 

£-Acetoxy-a-methylcinnamic acid, 

methyl ester (DincKMANN and Wirr- 

MANN), A., i, 1157. 

4’-Acetoxy-4-methylhydrazobenzene, 

isomerisation ot (JACOBSEN), A., i, 

592, 

3-Acetoxy-5-methylpyrrole-4-carboxylic 

acid, ethyl ester (KisTER, WEBER, 

MAURER, NIEMANN, SCHLACK, 

ScHLAYERBACH, and WILLIG), A., i, 

858, 

2-Acetoxynaphthalene, 3:6-dibromo- 

. (FRANZEN and STAuBLE), A., i, 450. 

5-Acetoxy-1:4-naphthaquinone, 2:3-di- 

bromo-8-hydroxy-, aud 8-chloro-2:3- 

dibromo- (WHEELER and ANDREws), 

A., i, 354. 

8-4-Acetoxyphenylpropionolactone, §-2- 

. hydroxy- (LANGLEY and ADAms), A., 

i, 1153. 

a-Acetoxypropionitrile, B8-dichloro- 

and aff-trichloro- (Kiérz and Ra- 


THERT), A., i, 236, 


p-Acetoxystyrene, w-nitro- (ROSEN- 
MUND and Prannkucn), A., i, 1080. 
2-Acetoxytoluene, bromoamino-deriva- 


tives, acetyl derivatives of (RAIFORD), 
A., i, 335. 
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7-Acetoxy-3-p-toluenesulphonylcoum- . 
arin (TrROGER and Bo.re), A., i, 268. 
Acetyl chloride, preparation of chloro- 
derivatives of (CoNsORTIUM FUR 
ELEKTROCHEMISCE INDUSTRIHE), 
A., i, 815, 
chlorosulphonyl derivative (BLAISE 
and Monraens), A., i, 520. 
Acetyl chloride, chloro-, syntheses with 
(BARNETT), A., i, 232. 
Acetylacetones, metallic (MorGAN, 
Drew and BarRKEk), T., 24388. 
4-Acetyl-3-2’-acetoxy-4’-methoxyphenyl- 
dihydro-2:4-benzoxazine-l-one (EKE- 
LEY, Rocrers, and SWISHER), A., i, 
935, 
4-Acety1-3-8-acetoxynaphthyldihydro- 
2:4-benzoxazine-1-one (EKELEY, 
Rocers, and SwIsHER), A., i, 935, 
4-Acetyl-3-0-acetoxy-p-tolyldihydro-2:4- 
benzoxazine-l-one (EKELEY, RoGERs, 
and SwIsHEr), A., i, 986. 
Acetylaminoanthraquinone, 2-chloro-, 
and its pyridinium salts (BARNETT and 
Cook), T’., 796. 
Acetylaminoazobenzene, y-chloro-, and 
its pyridinium chloride (BARNETT and 
Cook), T., 795. 
Acetylaminonaphthalene-1-azobenzene, 
4-chloro-, and its pyridinium chloride 
(BAkNETT and Cook), T., 795. 
p-Acetylbenzeneazo-8-naphthylamine, 
and its derivatives (CHARRIER and 
Crippa), A., i, 771. aoe 
9-p-Acetylbenzeneazo-10-phenanthrol 
(CHARRIER and DemiIcHELts), A., i, 
772. 
N-Acetyl-N-benzylglycine (ScHEIBLER 
and BAUMGARTEN), A., i, 655. 
N-Acetyl-N-benzylidenebetaine 
(SCHEIBLER and BAUMGARTEN), A., 
i, 656. 
Acetylbenzylideneresorcinol 
A., i, 1148. 
Acetylborneolcarboxylic acids (BREDT), 
A., i, 93 
5-Acetyl-n-butyl alcohol, and its semi- 
acetal (BERGMANN and MIEKELEY), 
A., i, 618. 
Acetylbutylenes (BAUDRENGHIEN), A,, i, 
710. 

Acetylearbinol (acetol), production ‘of, 
from carbohydrates (BAUDISCH and 
DEvEL), A., ii, 664. 

oxidation of, with potassium perman- 
ganate (EVANs and Hoover), A., i, 
911 


(FABRE), 


4-Acetyl-3-0-carboxyphenyldihydro-2:4- 
benzoxazine-l-one (EKELEY, RocErs, 
and SwWIsHER), A,, i, 935. 

Acetyleinnamantialdoximes (BRADY and 
Tuomas), T'.., 2107. 
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4-Acety1-3-p-diethylaminophenyldi- 
hydro-2:4-benzoxazine-l-one(EKELEY, 
RocErs, and SwIsHER), A., i, 935. 
4-Acety]-3-mp-dimethoxyphenyldi- 
hydro-2:4-benzoxazine-l-one (EKE- 
a Rocers, and SwisHeER), A., i, 
35. 
5-Acetyl-2:4-dimethylpyrrole-3-azo- 
benzenesulphonic acid (Kuster, 
WEBER, MAURER, NIEMANN, 
ScHLack, SCHLAYERBACH, and WIL- 
LIG), A., i, 858. 
5-Acetyl-2:4-dimethylpyrrole-3-azo- 
naphthalenesulphonic acid (KistTeEr, 
WEBER, MAuRER, NIEMANN, 
ScHLAcK, SCHLAYERBACH, and WIL- 
EIG), A., i, 858. 
4-Acety]-2:5-dimethylpyrrole-3-carb- 
oxylic acid, 4-chloro-, ethyl ester 
(FiscHER, ScHNELLER, and ZER- 
WwECK), A., i, 1056. 
5-Acetyl-2:4-dimethylpyrrole-3-carb- 
oxylic acid, 5-chloro-, ethyl ester, 
and its phenylhydrazone (FIscHER, 
ScHNELLER, and ZERWECK), A.,, i, 
1056. 
5-cyano- (FIscHER, SCHNELLER, and 
ZERWECK), A., i, 1056, 
8-Acety]-2:4-dimethylpyrrole-5-gly- 
oxylic acid, and its ethyl ester 
(FISCHER, SCHNELLER, and ZER- 
WECK), A., i, 1057. 
Acetyldiphenylamine, ¢richloro- (StTot- 
LE), A., i, 762. 
4’-Acetyldiphenylamine, 5-bromo- 2:4- 
dinitro- (GivuA and ANGELETT!), A.,, i, 
650. 
Acetyldiphenylamine-w-pyridinium salts 
(BARNETT and Cook), T., 796. 
Acetylene, formation of, in combustion 
of air flames (HOFMANN and WILL), 
A., i, 1107. 
preparation of, acetaldehyde from 
(Voct and NIEuWwLAND), A., ii, 
110; (OcuI, ONozAwa, and Toxyo 
InpusTrRIAL Laporatory), A., i, 
523. 
explosion of nitrogen and (GARNER 
and Matsuno), T., 1729. 
condensations of (KAUFMANN and 
ScHNEIDER), A., i, 245. 
hydrogenation of derivatives of (ZAL- 
KIND), A., i, 1134; ii, 835. 
reduction of (CHEVALIER and Bour- 
CET), A., i, 801. 
action of, on pyrites (STEINKOPF and 
HERO.Lp), A., i, 850. 
compounds of, with silver arsenate 
and phosphate (OBERDOERFER and 
NIEUWLAND), A., i, 515. 
action of, on sodium derivatives of 
ketones (Locqguin and WovusENc), 
A., i, 617 


) 
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Acetylene, narcotic action of (WiExanp), 
A., i, 497. 

4-Acety1-3-p-ethoxyphenyldihydro-2:4. 
benzoxazine-l-one (EKELEY, Roczrs, 
and SwIsHER), A., i, 935 

6-Acetyl-4-ethyl-m-xylene (PHILIPr, 
SEkA, and FRoEscHL), A., i, 837. 

Acetylisoeugenol, dibromo- and diiodo. 
(RAsTELLI), A., i, 1010. 

Acetylglycollylsalicylic acid (H. P. 
and W. KAuUFMANN, and Gorrtine) 
A., i, 253. 

Acetylhexoyldioxime, nickel compound 
(Ponzio), A., i, 18. 

N’-Acetylhydrazobenzene, N-nitroso. 
(GoLDSCHMIDT and EvLER), A, i, 
475. 

N-Acetylhydrazo-p-toluene, and its com- 
pound with triphenylmethyl (Goxp. 
SCHMIDT and EULER), A., i, 476. 

8-Acetylindene and its phenylhydrazone 
(RupPr and Mier), A., 1, 41. 

1-Acetylisatin-acetylhydrazone (Bor. 
SCHE and MEYER), A., i, 54. 
Acetylmalonic acid, ethy! ester, arylthio- 
amides of, action of hydrazine and 
of hydroxylamine with (WorRALL), 
A., i, 874. 
menthyl ester (SHIMOMURA and 
CouEn), T., 2054. 
4-Acetyl-3-0-methoxyphenyldihydro- 
2:4-benzoxazine-1l-one (EKELEY 
RoceErs, and SwisuEr), A., i, 935. 
4-Acety]-3-p-methoxy-7-tolyldihydro- 
2:4-benzoxazine-l-one (EKELEY, 
Rowers, and SwIsHER), A., i, 935. 
5-Acetylmethylaminoacenaphthene 
(FLEIscHER and ScHRANz), A., i, 1144. 

Acetylmethylfurazan, and its derivatives 
(Ponzio and RueceEri), A., i, 630. 

Acetylmethylglyoxime, preparation of, 
and its diacetyl derivative (PoNzio 
and Ruccesrt), A., i, 629. 

8-Acety]-2-methyl]-5-af-yé- tetrahydroxy- 
butylpyrrole (PauLty and Lupwic), 
A., i, 954. 

N-Acetyl-7-methylisatin (HELLER, Be- 
NADE and Hocumutn), A., i, 1060. 

2-Acetyl-5-methylpyrrole-4-carboxylic 
acid, 3-hydroxy-, ethyl ester and its 
semicarbazone (KistTER, WEBER, 
MAURER, NIEMANN, SCHLACK, 
ScHLAYERBACH, and WILLIG), A, i, 
858. 

N-Acetyl-O-methyl-/-tyrosine (KARRER, 
GISLER, HORLACHER, LocneEr, 


MAnpgsR, and THOMANN), A., i, 814. 
2-Acetyl-a-naphthol, autoxidation of, in 
alkaline solution (Fries and Levz), 
A., i, 462. 
Acetyl-8-naphthylmethylamine-6-sul- 
phony] chloride (MorGAN and Rook), 
A., i, 184, 


RLAND), 


r0-2:4. 
LOGERs, 


ILIPPI, 
37. 


diiodo. 


H. P, 
'TING), 


1pound 


itrogo- 
A, i, 


S com- 
GoLp.- 


. 
ELEY 
5. 
0- 
LLEY, 
85. 


1144, 
‘tives 
a 

1 of, 
NZIO 


‘Oxy- 
VIG), 


phenyldihydro-2:4-benzoxazine-1-one 
(EKELEY, RocEnrs, and SwisHER), A., 


i, 935. 
Acetyl-2-nitro-3-anilino-p-phenetidine 
(REVERDIN and ROETHLISBERGER), 
A,, i, 538. 
Acetyl-p-nitrobenzaldehyde methylhydr- 
azone (BrRApy and McHveuH), T., 1652. 
Acety]-2:4-dinitrohydrobenzoin (BisHoP 
aud BraDy), T., 2367. 
4-Acety]-3-nitro-3’ : 4’-methylenedioxy- 
phenyldihydro-2 : 4-benzoxazine-1-one 
(EKELEY, RocErs, and SWIsHEk), A., 
i, 935. 
4-Acety]-3-2’:4’-dinitrophenyldihydro- 
9:4-benzoxazine-1l-one (EKELEY, 
‘RocErs, and SwiIsHEr), A., i, 935. 
Acetyl-n-nonoyldioxime, nickel com- 
pound (Ponzio), A., i, 18. 
Acetyloxyhaemin (Kisrer and GeEr- 
LACH), A., i, 597. 
Acetylpalmityldioxime, nickel 
‘pound (Ponzio), A., i, 18. 
|-Acetylphenylcarbinol, production of, 
‘during fermentation, and its deriva- 
tives( NkUBERG and OHLE), A., i, 540. 
4-Acety1-3-p-phenylenebisdihydro-2:4- 


com- 


and SwISHER), A., i, 935. 


di-thio- (EpeE), T., 774. 
2-p-Acetylphenyl-a8-naphthatriazole, 
and its phenylhydrazones (CHARKIER 
and Crippa), A., i, 771. 
Acetylpyruvic acid (acetoneoralic acid), 
ethyl ester, action of p-anisidine 
with (THIELEPAPE), A., i, 271. 
menthyl ester (SHIMOMURA 
CoHEN), T., 2053. 

Acetylquinizarin (Dimrorn and HItc- 
KEN), A., i, 158. 

\-Acetylricinoleoacetylhydroxamic acid 

(Nico.et and PEtc), A., i, 644. 

Acetylsalicylic acid. See o-Acetoxy- 

benzoic acid. 

Acetylstearyldioxime, nickel compound 

(Ponzt1o), A., i, 18. 

Acetylsuccinic acid,y-bromo-, ethy] ester, 
ee of (Hixst and MacsBeEr#), 
ey 2175. 

5-Acetyltetrahydroacenaphthene, and 

its derivatives (Vv. BkAUN and Kirscu- 

BAUM), A., i, 728. 

1-Acetyl-2-thiohydantoin-5-propion- 


and 


amide(THIERFELDER), A., i, 326. 
4-Acetyl-2:4:5-trimethoxyphenyldi- 
hydro-2:4-benzoxazine-l-one (EKR- 
LEY, Rocers, and SwIsHER), A., i, 936. 
1-Acetyl-1:2:2-trimethylcyc/opentane-3- 
—_—— acid, and its methyl ester, 
and their derivatives (Rupe and 
JAaGI), A., i, 841. 
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4-Acetyl-3-3’- and-3-5’-nitro-2’-acetoxy- | 


benzoxazine-l-one (EKELEY, RocrEns, | 


Acetyl-m-phenylenediamine, mono- and 


| A-Acid. 
| H-Acid. 
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$-Acety]-2:4:5-trimethylpyrrole, 
3-chloro-, and 3-cyano- (FISCHER, 
ScHNELLER, and ZERWECK), A., i, 
1056. 

N-Acetyl-/-tyrosine (KARRER, GISLER, 
HuRLACHER, LocHER, MApER, and 
THOMANN), A., i, 814. 

Acetylvanillin (SIEvErs and GIVAUDAN 
& Co.), A., i, 38. 

Achillea millefolium (mi}foil), constitu- 
ents of oil from (KREmpEus), A., i, 
505. 

Acid, C;H,O,, from hydrolysis of the 

cyanide trom methyl hydrogen di- 
glycollate (ANscHiTz and JAEGER), 


A., i, 429. 
C;H,0;, and its calcium salt, from 
oxidation of  sopropylisocrotyl- 


carbinol (KRESTINSK!), A., i, 1130. 

C,H,0,N., from hydrolysis of methyl 
isatogenate oxime (HELLER and 
BoEssNECcK), A., i, 369. 

C,,H,,N 9, and its salts and esters, 
from dibenzhydrazide chloride and 
sodium azide (SToLLé and NEtTz), 
A., i, €90. 

C;3Hs,0,, from dehydration of | tri- 
hydroxystearic acid (REINGER), A., 
i, 624. 

©,,H,,0;, from dehydration of sativic 
acid (REINGER), A., i, 624. 

C,,H»O,N., and its derivatives, from 
cacotheline and bromine (LEucus, 
MILDBRAND, and Levcns), A., i, 


1052. 
Cy9H3 903, and its phenylhydrazone, 
from oxidation of  caoutchouc 


(Krrcnnor), A., i, “563. 

CopH gg, and its derivatives, from 
reduction of abietic acid (RuzICKA 
and MEYER), A., i, 547. 

CyoH3,02, from reduction of abietic 
acid (Ruzicka and Mryer), A., i, 
548. 

C,,H,90;, from oxidation of d-siaresin- 
olic acid (ZINKE, HANSELMAYER, 
and EuMER), A., i, 668. 

C.3H320,4, obtained by reduction of 
pyroprosolannellic acid (WIELAND 
and SCHULENEURG), A., i, 346. 

CooH,,0., from the oxidation of paraffin 
(GRANACHER and SCHAUFEL- 
BERGER), A., i, 514. 

See a-Naphthol-5-sulphonic 

acid, 6-amino-. 

See a-Naphthol-3:6-disulph- 
onic acid, 8-amino-. 

Acids, relation of the affinity of, to 

their constitutional formule (Oppo), 
A., ii, 367. 

conductivity of mixtures of, with acids, 
esters, and ketones (KENDALL and 


Gross), A., ii, 33. 
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Acids, solubility of, in aqueous solutions 
of other ~ (KENDALL and AN- 
DREWs), A., ii, 34. 

taste of, and their eotling power 
(OstwALD and Kun), A., i, 84. 
device for removal of fumes of, during 
oxidation (FIscHLER), A., ii, 388. 
from sugars, oxidation of (GREINERT), 
A., i, 1111. 
estimation of, volumetrically (Lizius 
and Evers), A., ii, 654. 
aliphatic, ionisation and surface ac- 
tivity of (WiNDIscH and Oss- 
WALD), A., ii, 1238. 
partition of, between water and or- 
ganic solvents (Gorponand ReIp), 
A., ii, 824, 
oxidation of, with chromic. acid 
(Simon), x i, 803. 
catalytic decomposition of (MAILHE), 
A., i, 803 
lower, reactions between salts of, 
and higher fatty —_ (KNAPP 
and Wapsworts), A., i, 219. 
saturated, _ and anilides of 
(ASANO), A we, 4, See 
dibasic, second dissociation constants 
of (DuBovx), A., ii, 346. 
and their esters, adsorption and 
orientation of the molecules of, 
in solutions (K1inc and Wamp- 
LER), A., ii, 741. 
carboxylic, electrolytic reduction of 
_ (Inoun), A., i, 36. 
N-carboxylic, anhydrides of (Fucus), 
A,, i, 1152, 
fatty, reparation of, from ie 
| tar oils (Harris), A., i, 
514, 
and their glycerides, action of the 
brush discharge on (EICHWALD), 
A,, i, 982. 
properties and molecular structure 
of thin films of (ADAM), A., i, 
424; ii, 687. 
catalytic oxidation of (SaLway and 
WiitaAms), T., 1348. 
with branched chains, oxidation of 
(Kay and Raper), A., i, 1093. 
with eighteen carbon atoms (NIco- 
LET), A., i, 106; (NicoLEr and 
Cox), A., i, 8320; (NiconeT and 
Jurist), A., i, 622; (NicoLer 
and Pric), A., i, 643. 
degradation of, in the animal 
organism (WoRINGER), A., i, 
90 


estimation of, by distillation in 
steam (ARNOLD), A., ii, 324. 

estimation of, in , blood (BLoor, 
PELKAN, and ALLEN), A.,. ii, 
593. 
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Acids, fatty, higher, formation of, by 
sugar fermentation (Nevpeni: 
and ARINSTEIN), A., i, 91. 

electrical conductivity. of anhydr. 
ides of (HoLpE and Tackz), 
A. +, li, 109. 
reactions between salts of lower 
oligietie acids and (Knapp 
WapsworTH), A., i, 
219. 
solid and liquid, separation Ps 
(MEIGEN and NEUBERGER), A 
li, 880, 
volatile, estimation " (Wirenzr 


and MaGasanik), A +, li, 532, 
mineral, detection of, > vinegar 
(KLING and Lasstgur), A +y li, 234; 


(Kurnc, LassizurR, and Lassizur), 
A,, ii, 519. 
organic, and their salts, action of 
ultra-violet light on aqueous solu- 
tions of (JAEGER and BeExern), 
A., i, 316. 
bromination of, in the a-position 
(Warp), T., 1161. 
esterification of (ZOLLINGER-JENNY) 
A., i, 914. 
phenolic, formation of (LANGLEY and 
Apams), A., i, 1158. 
strong, estimation of, volumetrically, 
in ye of weak acids (Ko.t- 
HOFF), A., ii, 223. 
aB-unsaturated, esters of, formation 
of substituted succinic acids from 
(HIGGINBOTHAM and Lapwonrrtn), 
T., 49. 
weak, alcoholysis of the salts of (Gotp- 
SCHMIDT, GORBITZ, HouGEN, and 
PAHLE), A., ii, 135. 

Acid amides. See Amides, acid. 

Acid chlorides, reduction of (RoskEy- 
MUND, ZETZSCHE, and ENDERLIN), 
A., i, 431; (ScHLIEWIENskyY), 
A., i, 9388; (RosENMuUND), A., i, 
939. 

action of zinc —— compounds on 
(MAUTHNER), A., i, 457. 

Acid haloids, condensation a of 
(WEDEKIND and Wernanp), A 
234, 648. 

Acidity (KELLER), A., ii, 131. 

Acidolysis (SuDBoROUVGH and Karvé), 
A., ii, 749, 

— (vAN SLYKE; CULLEN), 
672. 

Aconite, estimation of alkaloids in 
extract of (AsTRUC, CaNALs, and 
BorpiER), A., ii, 404. 

Acraldehyde (acrolein), interaction of 

aniline and (MANN), T., 2178. 
antiseptic action of (BERTHELOT), A., 
i, 903 


» iy 


A,, ii, 


’ ne, 
chlo 
ativ 
Luc 
2:7-dis 
ativ 
acet 
Gal 
612. 
diamii 
“® 

, PAcridine 
of, an 
Mris1 
i, 469 
Acrylic 
prepa 
220. 

Actiniu: 
and | 
BURG! 
Actinon 
HEss. 
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tidine, amino-, chloro-, chloroamino-, 
chloronitro-, andnitroamino- deriv- 
atives(FARBWERKE VORM. MEISTER, 
Luctus, and Brinrne), A., i, 468. 

9:7-diamino-, and its diacetyl deriv- 
ative, chloroacetates and chloro- 
acetanilide (BROWNING, COHEN, 
GAUNT, and GULBRANSEN), A., i, 
612. 

diaminodithiol- (WatTson and Dutt), 
T., 1948, 

Aeridine-9-carboxylic acid, derivatives 

of, and 2-chloro- (FARBWERKE VORM. 

MrisTER, Lucius, and BRUntne), A., 

i, 469. 

Aerylic acid, and its derivatives, 

preparation of (VAN DER Burs), A., i, 

220. 

Actinium, disintegration series of (HAHN 

and MEITNER), A., ii, 185; (NEv- 

BURGER), A., ii, 340. 

Actinomometers, vores ey (BenRatu, 

Hess, and OBLADEN), A., ii, 731. 

Acyl groups, migration of, from nitrogen 

to oxygen (KAIFoRD and Couruxs), 

A., i, 931. 

Additive compounds in solution and 

their influence on ionisation (KENDALL 

and Gross), A., ii, 32. 

Address, presidential (WALKER), T., 
735, 


Adhesion ~ solutions (SCHILOV and 

others), A., ii, 350. 

Adipenic acid (Carrere), A 9 & S19. 

Adipic acid, a8-dibromo-yé-dihydroxy-, 
ethyl ester (CHANDRASENA and IN- 
GOLD), T., 1816. 

trihydroxy-, salts of (KILIAN), A., i, 
225. 


Adrenaline (suprarenine ; epinephrine), 
effect of, on blood pressure 
(Ricuaup), A., i, 891. 

effect of, in health (ByuRE and SvEns- 
son), A., i, 970. 

Adsorption (ScHILov and others), A., ii, 
350. 

theory of (EucKEN), A., ii, 262, 550 ; 
(PotAny!), A., ii, 479 

electrical theory of (MUKHERJLE ; 
Harrison), A., tiy 198. 

ra theory of (Henry), A., ii, 

40. 

relation between electrolytic dis- 
sociation and (Rakuzin), A., ii, 
619. 

effect of, on catalysis (GUICHARD), 
A., ii, 630. 

‘and hydrolysis (MOELLER), A., ii, 
689 


chemical (STADNIKOFF), A., ii, 619. 
negative (RAKUZIN and GONKE), A 
ii, 821. 


Adsorption ‘by charcoal (HExBsT), A 
ii, 80; (Fopork and ScHONFELD), 
A,, ii, 688. 

by sugar charcoal (BARTELL and 
MILLER), A., ii, 741. 

by fuller’s earth (Ripgan and 
THomAs), T., 2119. 

of gases, calculation of (BERENY!), A., 

ii, 426. 

by charcoal (GuSTAVER), A., ii, 479. 

of saturated vapours by “charcoal 
(Driver and Firtn), T., 2409. 

of ions (KotrHorr), A., ii, 197; 
(MUKHERJEE), A., ii, 689. 

of liquids by charcoal (HARKINS and 
EwI1ne), A., ii, 123, 197. 

by precipitates (Weiser), A +» li, 262. 

of radioactive substances (EBLER and 


VAN Ruyn), A., ii, 16. 
at solid surfaces (Lanemum), he, i, 
629. 


of solutions (OsTwAtpD and bE Iza- 
GUIRKE), A., ii, 480. 
of dibasic acids and their esters 
(Kine and WAmpLER), A., ii, 
741. 
Aerinite, analyses of (OrcEL), A., ii, 


“ Aeronom,” use of the (Ravcn), A., ii, 
316. 
Affinity, conception of (PLANK), A., ii, 
357. 


chemical, studies on (BRONSTED), A., 
ii, 132 

residual, and co-ordination (MORGAN 
and SmitTH), T., 160, 1956, 2866 ; 
(MorGan and Drew), T., 922; 
(Morcan and Kine), T. 1723; 
(MorGan, DrEw, and BARKER), 
T., 2482 ; (MorGAN and oath : 
2857 ; (MorGAN and Lepsury), T 
2882. 

Agar, oe EW of (Sameco and 

Ssaveviv), A., i, 231. 

swelling of (MacDovGalLt), A., i, 
204. 

sulphur compounds in (NEUBERG and 
OHLE), A., i, 323. 

Agave lechuguilla, saponin from (JOHNS, 
CHERNOFF, and VIEHOVER), A., i, 
797. 

Agmatine, action of arginase in plants 
on (KigsEL), A., i, 413. 

Air. See Atmospheric air. 

Alanine, detection of, by crystallo- 
graphic measurements (JAITSCHNI- 
KOv), A., ii, 884. 

Alanine-choline, and its salts (KARRER, 
GIsLER, HoxLacHER, LocHER MA- 
pDrR, and THOMANN), A.j i, 814. 

dl-Alanine- “we “mand salts of 
(Pyman), T., 2623. 
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Albumin, adsorption in solutions of 

(CLark and Many), A., ii, 550. 

action of sulphosalicylic acid on the 
swelling of (OstwaLD and Kuuyn), 
A., i, 598. 

effect of, on the conductivity of 
sodium chloride solutions (PALMER, 
ATCHLEY, and Loss), A., i, 692. 

precipitation of (Cristo and S1mon- 
NET), A., ii, 887. 

egg, effect of salts on the heat coagula- 

tion of (Lozs), A., i, 881. 
toxicity of (PENTIMALLI), A., i, 
302. 

serum, crystalline, rotation of (YouNG), 
A., i, 279. 

Ovalbumin, crystalline, rotation of 
(Young), A., i, 279. 

Albumin, detection of, in urine (REN- 

oux), A., ii, 797. 

estimation of, microchemically (VAL- 
LEE and PoLonowsk!), A., ii, 406. 

estimation of, in cerebrospinal fluid 
(AYER and FosTER), A., ii, 798. 

estimation of, in urine (GéRARD), A., 
ii, 670. 

Albumoses, diastatic action of (BIEDER- 
MANN), A., i, 1200. 

Albumose-silver, estimation of (HER- 
zoc), A., ii, 798. 

Alcaptonuria, metabolism in (GIBSON 
and Howarp), A., i, 401. 

Alcohol, C,,H,,0, and its derivatives, 
from saponification of bird-lime (N1- 
SHIZAWA), A., i, 652. 

Alcohols, preparation of (BADISCHE 

AntLin- & Sopa-Fasrik), A., i, 

.. 

catalytic preparation of, from alde- 
hydes (MILLIGAN and Rez»), A., i, 
337. 

electrolytic oxidation of (Koizumi), 
A., i, 979. 

dehydroxidation of (MiLiER), A., i, 
102. 

action of ammonia on (E. and K. 
SMOLENSK}), A., i, 234. 

introduction of the chloroethyl gronp 
into (CLemo and Perkin), T., 
642, 

sensory stimulation by (Inw1n), A., i, 


estimation of, by acetylation (WOLFF), 
A., ii, 165. 

aliphatic halogenated, preparation of 
aryl sulphonic esters of (v. KEr- 
Eszry and Wo tF), A., i, 1131. 

ethylenic tertiary, conversion of, into 
primary ethylenic alcohols (Loc- 
QUIN and WousENG), A., i, 710. 

primary, synthesis of (Oppo and B1- 
NAGHI), A., i, 314. 


INDEX OF 
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Alcohols, secondary, conversion of, j 
ketones (Hunt), A., i, 810. 
tertiary, conversion of, into aldehydes 
(Locquin and WousEne), A., i, 810, 
Alcoholimetry by means of miscibility 
temperatures (Livfiqus), A., ii, 723, 
Alcoholysis, determination of the degree 
of (GoLpscHMIDT, GOrBITz, HovcEy 
and Panter), A., ii, 135. ‘ 
Aldehydes, preparation of (Locquin and 
WouvusEne), A., i, 810. 
from acid chlorides (RosENMunp, 
ZETZSCHE, and FLitscu), A., i, 
39 ; (RosENMUND, ZETZSCHE, and 
ENDERLIN), A., i, 431; (Scutiz. 
WIENSKY), A., i, 938; (Rosen. 
MUND), A., i, 939. 
from mineral and tar oils (HArnigs), 
A., i, 514. 
catalytic preparation of alcohols from 
(MILLIGAN and Rerp), A., i, 337, 
condensation of primary aromatic 
arsines with (PALMER and ApDAMs), 
A., i, 785. 
condensation of 0-aminoazo-com- 
pounds with (Fiscuer), A., i, 956. 
condensation of a-halogenated ketones 
with (BAVER and WERNER), A., i, 
1034. 
conversion of, into acetals (HAwortTH 
and Lapwortn), T., 76. 
action of phosphorus trichloride on 
(ConaNT, MacDona.p, and Kiy. 
NEY), A., i, 186. 
compounds of salvarsan with (Ratziss 
and Buatt), A., i, 1079. 
interaction of thiocarbamides ani 
(TayLor), T., 2267. 
action of yeast on (KumAGAwWa4A), A,, 
i, 305. 
aromatic, in eucalyptus oils (Pzx- 
FOLD), T., 266. 
_ kinetics of the reaction of ammonia 
with (DoBLER), A., ii, 435. 
halogenated, conversion of, into alde 
hydes and acids (Kérz and Ratn- 
Err), A., i, 236. 
estimation of (RouGAULT and Gros), 
A., ii, 666. 
estimation of, with hydroxylamine 
(BENNET?r and Donovan), A., ii,535. 
Aldehyde-amines, phototropy of (Gal 
LAGHER), A., ii, 11. 
9-Aldehydoacridine, 2-chloro-, and its 
derivatives (FARBWERKE VOM 
MEISTER, Lucius, and BRwtnine), 
A., i, 470. 
Aldehydobenzoic acids, solubility 0 
(Stpewick and TuRNER), T., 2256. 
Aldehydosalicylic acids, and their deriv: 
atives, and bromo- and nitro- (WAYNI 
and CouEn), T., 1022. 
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Aldol (B-hydroxybutaldehy de), ane 

tion of (GRUNSTEIN), A., i, 
detection wi in urine in dishotes 
(FRICKE), A » i, 830 ; ii, 326. 

Aleuritic acid, and its ’ methyl ester 
and nontg derivative (HARRIES and 
NacEL), A., i. 522. 

Alexin, ame chemistry of fixation of 
(Kiss), A., i, 706. 

Alfalfa. See yeaa 

alge, marine, arsenic content of (JONES), 
A., i, 905. 

Mieusia (1:2-dihydroxyanthraquinone), 
preparation of “97 IES and Scor- 
vISH Dyks, Lrp.),; A., i, 355 

synthesis of ‘GRANDMOUGIN), thes i, 
44, 

constitution of the iron lakes of (BULL 
and ApAms), A., i, 355. 

boroacetate, and its acetyl derivative 
(DimrotH and Faust), A., i, 
157. 

Alizarin, 3-mono- and 3:4-di-bromo- 
(DimrorH, ScHULTzE, and HEINZE), 
A., i, 158. 

Alizarin colouring matters, cobalt de- 
rivatives (MorGAN and Smiru), T., 
160. 

Alizarindipyridinium bromides, and 
their agg (BARNETT and 
Cook), T., 1386. 

Alizarinpyridinium bromide, bromo-, 
and its phenobetaine (BARNETT and 
Cook), T., 1885. 

Alizarinpyridiniumnitrolbetaines (Bar- 
nETT and Cook), T., 1388. 

Alizarinquinone ethoxybromide, meth- 
oxybromide, and 3-mono-, and 3:4- 
di-bromo- ey ScHULTZE, and 
Hernzz), A., i, 158. 


Alkali bromates, preparation and 
properties of (BuELL and Mc- 
Crosky), A., ii, 146. 

carbonates, estimation of, in presence 
of phenolphthalein (BoNNIER), A., 
ii, 869. 

chlorides, action of heated copper 
oxide with (HEDVALL and Boo- 
BERG), A., ii, 68. 

fluorides, vapour pressure of owes 
ScumipT, and Muepan), A., ii, 
818, 

haloids, crystalline structure of 

(Wyckorr), A., ii, 214; (Posngak 

and WyckoFF), A., ii, 499. 

hydroxides, infra-red absorption spec- 

tra of (GRANTHAM), A., ii, 244. 

reactions between ye oxides 
and (SANFOURCHE), A., ii, 762. 

compounds of anhydro-sugars and 
(KARRER, Sraus, and WALT!), 
A., i, 229. 
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Alkali iodides, purity of (W1NKLER), 
A., ii, 762. 
metals, atomic and ionic radii of 
(LorENz), A., ii, 211. 
alloys of mercury with (BAIN and 
WirHrRow), A., ii, 145. 
nitrophenoxides (D. and A. E. Gop- 
DARD), T., 54. 
hydrogen sulphites, equilibria of, in 
and 


aqueous solutions (BALY 
BaILEy), T., 1813. 
ruthenium sulphites (Remy), A., ii, 


857. 
silver thiosulphites, eg 4 of 
ammonia with (Jonsson), A., ii, on 
Alkaligenesis (LEZ and TasHIRo), A 
i, 1089. 
Alkaline earth carbonates, formation of, 
from the oxides (HEDVALL and 
HEUBERGER), A., ii, 766. 


hydrides (EpHRAIM and MICHEL), 
A., ii, 58. 

metals, qualitative separation of 
(PoLonovskI), A., ii, 720. 

phosphors, photoelectric effect of 
(G6GGEL), A., ii, 732. 


Alkaloids, space formule for (ZWIKKER), 

A., i, 567. 

constitution of, which give Vitali’s 
reaction (Harpy), A., i, 948. 

extraction of, and their characterisa- 
tion (COLLEDGE), A., ii, 327. 

in plants, biological significance of 
(CIAMICIAN and RAVENNA), 
797. 

bismuthi-iodides and mercuri-iodides 
of (Frangois and Bianc), A., i, 
851. 

salts of, with aminohydroxysuccinic 
acids (DAKIN), A., i, 4 

excretion of, in the saliva and in the 
stomach (HuBER), A., i, 1214. 

toxicity of, effect of hydrogen-ion 
concentration on (CRANE), 
404. 

anhalonium. See Cactus. 

belladonna. See Belladonna. 

cactus. See Cactus. 

calumba root (SpATH and Boum), 
A., i, 1174. 

cinchona. See Cinchona. 

pareira root (FALTIs and NEUMANN), 
A., i, 569. 

quinine. See Quinine. 

detection of, by means of their picrate 
crystals (NELSON and LEONARD), 
A., ii, 327. 

detection of, with iodic acid (RosEN- 
THALER), A., ii, 327. 

estimation of (HERzIG), A., ii, 588. 

estimation of, volumetrically, indi- 
cators for (McGIL1), A., ii, 885. 


A., i, 


A., i, 
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Alkyl haloids, action of silver sulphate 
in sulphuric acid solution on 
(ScHILov), A., i, 913. 

iodides, reactivity of, with sodium 
benzyloxide (HAywoop), T., 1904. 
sulphates, preparation of (DREYFus), 
A., i, 517 
Alkylamines, preparation of (TAKEDA 
and KuropA), A., i, 272. 
Alkylamines, hydroxy-, benzoic and 
tropic esters of, and their plarmaco- 
logical action (v. Braun, Brauns- 
porF, and RAtn), A., i, 759. 
cycloAlkylamines, preparation of 
(MAILHE), A., i, 332. 
Alkylarylamines, hydroxy-, esters of 
(SAUNDERS), 'T'., 2667. 
Alkylation (BAGGESGAARD-RASMUSSEN 
and WERNER), A., i, 104. 
Alkylhydrazones (BRADY and McHucx), 
T., 1648. 


N-Alkylideneamino-acids, synthesis of, 
and their hydrogenation (SCHEIBLER 
and BAUMGARTEN), A., i, 655. 

Alkylidenecyanoacetic acids, syntheses 
of (LaApwortH and McRaAg), T’., 1699, 
2741. 

Alligator oil, constituents of (Kosa- 
YASHI), A., i, 792 

Allotropy, theory of (Copisarow), A., ii, 

137. 


and the electromotive behaviour of 
metals (Smirs), A., ii, 110. 
Alloxan, action of diazomethane on 
(HERzIG), A., i, 373. 
Alloys, formation of (MaAnsunxi), T., 
2272. 


mechanical properties of (GUILLET and 
Cournot), A., ii, 261 

metallic, chemical and electrical be- 
haviour of (TAMMANY), A., ii, 68 ; 
(JENGE), A., ii, 64. 

Allyl alcohol, conversion of, into glyceryl 
bromo- and chloro-hydrins (Reap and 
Horst), T., 989. 

Allylamino-oxides, action of sodium 
hydroxide with (MEISENHEIMER, 
GREESKE, and WILLMERSDORP), A., i, 
334. 

Allylarsinic acid, and its salts (Horr- 
MANN, LARocuE & Co.), A.,i, 818, 926. 

§-Allylimino-2-thio-3-pheny]-2:3:4:5- 
tetrahydro-1:3:4-thiodiazole (GUHA), 
A., i, 877. 

§-Allylimino-2-thio-3-tolyl-2:3:4:5- 
tetrahydro-1:3:4-thiodiazole (GUHA), 
A., i, 877. 

B-Allyloxybutylonitrile (BruyLANTs), 
A., i, 924. 

6-Allyloxy-2-methylquinoline, and its 

ethiodide (GurekUNst and Gray), 

A., i, 951. 
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6-Allyloxy-2-p-nitrobenzylthiol-4- 
methylpyrimidine (Horn), A., i, 375, 

Allylthiocarbimide, estimation of, i, 
mustard flour (Luce and Dovcer) 
A,, ii, 537. 

2-Allylthiol-3-phenyl-5-anilinomethyl- 
ene-4-glyoxalone (Dains, THompsoy, 
and AseEnpDorRF), A., i, 1186. 

Allyl-p-toluidine (FoLpt), A., i, 732. 

Altitudes, high, effect of, on absorption 
of oxygen (BAYEvx), A., i, 79 

Alum, action of, on animal glue (Gur. 
BIER, SAVER, and SCHELLING), A., i, 
783. 

See Aluminium oxide. 
Aluminates. See under Aluminium. 
Aluminioxalic acid, potassium salt, 

crystallography and optical properties 
of (Knacos), T., 2072. 

Aluminium, spectrum of, in relation to 
the spectrum of glucinum (GLAsEnR), 
A., ii, 675. 

electromotive behaviour of (Sms), 
A,, ii, 20; (Smits and DE GruytEn), 
A., ii, 21; (GUNrHER-ScuvLzz), 
A., ii, 1106. 

and its amalgams, electromotive pro- 
perties of (MiLLER and H61zz1), A., 
li, 341. 

cathodic deposition of (KyRoPoULOs), 
A., ii, 22 

solubility of gases of (CZOCHRALSKI), 
A., ii, 646. 

formation of large crystals of (CARPEN- 
TER and Exam), A., ii, 69. 

Aluminium alloys, corrosion of (Rox), 

A., ii, 379. 
complex, thermal treatment of (Guiz- 
LET), A., ii, 69. 
analysis of (MENpz), A., ii, 162; 
(BRENNER), A., ii, 319; (CosrTa- 
Ver), A., ii, 528 
with arsenic (Mansurt), T., 2272. 
with magnesium, heat of formation of 
(BiLtz and Honorst), A., ii, 350. 
Aluminium compounds, effect of, on 
growth of plants (CONNER and SEaRs), 
A., i, 613. 
Aluminium salts, reactions of sodium 
hydroxide with (GroBE7), A., ii, 573, 
in soils (DENISON), A., i, 512. 
absorption of, by the roots of plants 
(StoxLasa, SeBor, TYMicu, and 
Cwacna), A., i, 502. 
Aluminium carbide, preparation of 
(OuMANN), A., i, 2. 
chloride, union of aromatic nuclei by 
means of (ScHOLL and Scuwak- 
zER), A., i, 331; (ScHoLL and 
SEER), A., i, 258, 336. 
condensations with (PUMMERER and 
BINAPFL), A., i,.24. 
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Aluminium haloids, densities of (Biirz 
aud WEIN), A., ii, 505. 
hydroxide, colloidal, preparation of 
(BRADFIELD), A., ii, 507. 
crystalline, dehydration of (MILLI- 
GAN and MEap), A., ii, 447. 
adsorption of proteins, enzymes, 
toxins, and sera by (RAKUZIN), 
A,, i, 1199. 
solubility of, in water (MAssINK), 
A., ii, 299. 
nitrate, solubility of, in solutions of 
nitric acid (MILLIGAN), A., ii, 380. 


nitride, heat of formation of (FICHTER | 


and JENNY), A., ii, 615. 
oxide (alumina), adsorption of, by 

cellulose (TINGLE), A., i, 434 

activation of, for decarboxylation or 
for dehydration (ADKINS), A., ii, 
834. 

catalytic action of, on acetates 
(ADKINS and Knrauvsg), A., i, 


422. 
use of, as a mordant (BANCROFT), 
A., ii, 646. 


separation of, from calcium oxide 
(CHARRIOU), A., ii, 319. 
separation of ferric oxide and, from 
magnesium oxide (CHARRIOU), A., 
ii, 873. 
oxychloride, composition of sols of 
(ApoLF, PavuLI, and JANDRA- 
SCHITSCH), A., ii, 149. 
selenate (MEYER and Sreicn), A.,, ii, 
71. 
sulphate, equilibrium of potassium 
sulphate, water and (BRITTON), 
T., 982. 
estimation of free acid in acid solu- 
tions of (ZscHoKKE and HAvsEL- 
MANN), A,, ii, 397. 
chlorosulphoxide and sulphur chloride, 
preparation of (Sr~BerRrap), T., 
1017. 
Aluminates, constitution of (HEYRov- 
sky), A., ii, 771. 
Aluminium organic compounds (FAILLE- 
BIN), A., 1, 119. 
with methylene iodide (Tuomas), A., 
i, 330. 
Aluminium estimation and separation: — 
estimation of, volumetrically 
(Kraus), A., ii, 87. 
estimation of, and its oxide, in the 
commercial metal (CHURCHILL ; 
Capps), A., ii, 319. 
estimation of, in tungsten (V. and K. 
FroBoEsE), A., ii, 397. 
estimation of sodium in, and in its 
oxide (GriTH), A., ii, 720. 
estimation and separation of (JANDER 
and WENDEHORST), A., ii, 529. 
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Aluminium estimation and separation:— 

estimation of, and its separation from 

iron (HAHN and LEermBacn), A., ii, 
873. 

separation of glucinum and (Britton), 
A., ii, 228, 

separation of iron and (CHALUPNY 
and Breisca), A., ii, 588. 

Amalgams. See Mercury alloys. 

Amanita muscaria, isolation of muscar- 
ine from (KrnG), T., 1743. 

Ambrosia artemisifolia, See Ragweed. 

Ambrosterol, and its acetate (HEYL), A., 
i, 1224, 

Amides, formation of, from alkylmalonic 
esters (Dox and Yoprn), A., i, 
816. 

action of hydrogen peroxide on (OLI- 
VERI-MANDALA), A., i, 544. 

acid, Hofmann’s conversion of, to 
amines (BECKMANN, CORRENS, and 
LiEscHE), A., i, 544. 

acid optically active, catalytic racemis- 
ation of (McKenziz and Smita), 
T., 1348. 

Amidines, aromatic, condensation of 
alkyl malonic esters with (Dox and 
Yoper), A., i, 374. 

Amine, C..H;,0.N,, and its salts, from 
ethvlene and nitrogen (MIYaMmorTo), 
A., i, 418. 

Amines, preparation of, from alcohols 
and ammonia (E. and K. Smo- 
LENSK!), A., i, 234. 

Hofmann’s conversion of acid amides 
to (BrcKMANNX, CoRRENS, and 
Liescne), A., i, 544. 

equilibria of triphenylmethane with 
(KREMANN, ODELGA, and Zawop- 
sky), A., i, 131. 

oxidation of (GOLDSCHMIDT and 
Euurr), A., i, 475 ; (GOLDSCHMIDT 
and Renn), A., i, 476, 478; (Goup- 
SCHMIDT and WuRzscHMIT1), A,, i, 
1139. 

decomposition of the vapour of (Upson 
and Sanps), A., i, 1121. 

reactions of, with azudicarboxylic 
esters (Dries), A., i, 774, 1194. 

actidn of o-halogenated ketones with 
(Maver and Frevunp), A., i, 865. 

action of ozone on (STRECKER and 
BaALTEs), A., i, 14. 

action of, on semicvarbazones (WILSON, 
Hoprer and CrawronpD), T., 866. 

alkylation of, with sulphonic esters 
(Féip1), A., i, 732. 

compound of tellurium tetrabromide 
with (Lowy and Dunsrook), A., i, 
446. 

hydroferricyanides and hydroferro- 
cyanides of (CumMING), T., 1287. 
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Amines, aromatic, mercuric compounds 
of (KHARASCH and JACOBSOHN), 
A., i, 189. 
action of sulphuryl chloride on 
(ELLER and KiEeMm), A., i, 448. 
preparation of o-sulphonic acids of 
(British DyxEsturrs CoRPoRA- 
TION, LrpD., BappILEY, PAYMAN, 
and WIGNALL), A., i, 448. 
influence of s-trinitrobenzene on 
reactions involving (SuDBOROUGH 
and Sau), A., ii, 757. 
proteinogenous (HANKE and Kogss- 
LER), A., i, 406, 408 ; ii, 322. 
oceurrence of, in the thyroid (Sam- 
MARTINO), A., i, 966. 
physiological action of (ABELIN), 
A., i, 610. 
secondary, dealkylation of, by phos- 
phorus chloride (v. Braun and 
WEISMANTEL), A., i, 1150. 
N-nitroso-derivatives (ScHMIDT and 
FiscHer), A., i, 822. 

Amine oxides, optically active (MrIsEN- 
HEIMER ; MEISENHEIMER and BERN- 
HARD), A., i, 813; (MxeISENHEIMER 
and LoHsNER), A., i, 813, 822. 

Amino-acids, synthesis of, in the animal 

organism (SHIPLE and SHERWIN), 
A., i, 492. 
from hydrolysis of proteins (BuRTON 
and SCHRYVER ; JoNEs and JoHNs), 
A., i, 182. 
aoe of(Hirscn and Kunze), A., 
i, 781. 
diastatic ection of (BIEDERMANN), A., 
i, 1200. 
alkylation of the anhydrides of (Kar- 
RER, GRANACHER, and ScHLOssER), 
A., i, 285. 
action of, on sugars (GriinuvuT and 
Weprr), A., i, 235. 
action of micro-organisms on (HANKE 
and KorssteEr), A., i, aus. 
retention and distribution of, in 
reference to urea formation (FoLIN 
and BERGLUND), A., i, 702. 
distribution of, in blood (CosraNnTINo), 
A., i, 81 
content of, in blood (Okapa and 
Hayasul), A., i, 483. 
in muscle (ROSEDALE), A., i, 492. 
behaviour of, in vitally stained animals 
(KorakE, Masar, and Mort), A., i, 
1217. 
deamination of, in the animal organism 
(KoraxE), A., i, 1218. 
degradation of, in the animal organism 
(Wortncer), A., i, 90. 
| phenylacetyl derivatives, fate of, in 
| the. organism (SuipLe and SHER- 
WIN), A., i, 1093. 
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Amino-acids, aliphatic, rate of reaction 
of nitrous acid with (Donn and 
Scumip7T), A., i, 1124. 

aromatic, preparation of (LEwcocx, 
Apa, SIDERFIN, and GALBRAITH), 
A., i, 650. 

detection and estimation of (Enz. 
LAND), A., ii, 536. 

estimation of, by alkalimetry (WiLL. 
STATTER and WALDSCHMIDT- 
Lertz), A., ii, 169. 

estimation of, by the ninhydrin re- 
action (RirFakT), A., ii, 718. 

estimation of, in blood (PrTITJEAn), 
A., ii, 536. 

estimation of, in feeding stuffs 
(Hamitton, Nrvens, and Grinp- 
LEY), A., ii, 92. 

a-Amino-acids, conversion of alkylated 

malonie acids into (CurTius and 

Sreser), A., i, 721. 

Amino-alcohols (FouRNEAU and Puyal), 

A., i, 639. 
preparation cf (Karrer, GISLER, 
HorLacHER, Locuer, MADER, and 
THOMANN), A., i, 813; (KARRER), 
A., i, 991. 
Amino-aldehydes, preparation of 
(Ranpg), A., i, 1154. 

Amino-compounds, introduction of the 
chloroethyl group into (CLEMO and 
Perkin), T., 642, 

diphenylphosphoric acid as a reagent 
for (BERNTON), A., i, 1146. 
aromatic, action of sulphates on 
(BucHERER and WaAuL), A,, i, 
464; (BUCHERER and ZIMMER- 
MANN), A., i, 465. 
estimation of, spectrophotometrically 
(MarHEwsoN), A., ii, 882. 
Aminohydroxy-acids, synthesis of 
(ZELINSKY and Drnern), A., i, 1126. 
a-Amino-8-hydroxy-acids, preparation 
of, from  oletinecarboxylic acids 
(ScHRAUTH and GELLER), A., i, 
1125. 
Ammines, metallic, physiological action 
of (OswaLp), A., i, 498. 
complex (DuFF), T., 450. 

Ammonia, formation of, during com- 
bustion of air flames (HOFMANN 
and WiLL), A., i, 1197. 

synthesis of (ANDERSEN), A., ii, 562; 
(Princ and Ransomr), A., ii, 639. 

removal of the heat of reaction in the 
synthesis of (CLauDE), A., ii, 284. 

thermal dissociation of (FoxwELt), 
A., ii, 481. 

specific heat of (PARTINGTON and 
Cant), A., ii, 191. 

vapour pressure of 
A., ii, 423 


(BERGSTROM), 
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Ammonia, vapour pressure curves of, 
with salt solutions (Davis, OLm- 
STEAD, and LunpstruM), A.. ii, 49. 

vapour pressure of liquid mixtures 
of m-xylene and (Kraus and 
ZeiTFucus), A., i, 725. 

solubili:y of, in water (NEUHAUSEN 
and Patrick), A., ii, 264, 

solubility of, in lithium nitrate 
(Davis, OLMsTEAD, and Lunp- 
STRUM), A., ii, 56. 

adsorption of, by silica gels (DAvID- 
HEISER and Parrick), A., ii, 262. 

kinetics of the reaction of aromatic 
aldehydes with (Doser), A., ii, 
435. 

equilibrium of, with magnesium 
amalgam (Loomis), A., ii, 294. 

liquid, equilibrium of mixtures of 

sodium and (KrAusand Lucassé), 
A., ii, 764. 

equilibrium of sodium and tellurium 
in (Kraus and Caiv), A., ii, 
765. 

ignition of mixtures of, with air and 
oxygen (WHITE), T., 1688. 

reactivity of (Baty and Duncan), 
T., 1008. 

effect of gaseous impurities on the 
catalytic oxidation of (DEcaR- 
RIERE), A., ii, 284. 

use of manganese dioxide as catalyst 
in oxidation of (Piccor), A., ii, 
142, 

oxidation of, by persulphates in pre- 
sence of copper (SCAGLIARINI and 
TORELLI), A., ii, 81. 

“sé of calcium haloids with 
(HutTic), A., ii, 849. 

conversion of, into carbamide 
(MatTigNon and FrksacQuEs), 
A., i, 723; ii, 272. 

action of, on copper (BassETT and 
Durrant), T., 2630. 

compounds of cuprous and thallous 
haloids with (Brttz and STOLLEN- 
WERK), A., ii, 67. 

compounds of lead haloids with (Bitz 
and FiscHER), A., ii, 851. 

compounds of magnesium haloids with 
(Brttz and Hirtie), A., ii, 59. 

compounds of mercuric cyanide with 
(BRINKLEY), A., i, 724. 

compounds of alkali silver thiosulph- 
ates with (Jonsson), A., ii, 57. 

action of, on reducing sugars (LING 
and Nangi), A., i, 631. 

in blood (NasH and BENEDICT), A.., i, 
191; (Nasu), A., i, 483. 

excretion of, in urine, following 
administration of acids (KxETON), 
A., i, 300. 
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Ammonia, nesslerisation of solutions of 
(May and Ross), A., ii, 312, 
commercial, acetone in (BoUGAULT 
and Gros), A., ii, 709 
estimation of, in its salts (BURKARDT), 
A., ii, 865. 
estimation of, in blood (Gap- 
ANDRESEN), A., ii, 523. 
estimation of, in nitrogenous organic 
substances (FROIDEVAUX),A.,ii, 454. 
estimation of, in urine (MESTREZAT 
and JANET), A., ii, 453. 

Ammoniates (BILTz and STOLLENWERK), 

A., ii, 67. 
solubility of (EpHrarm and Mos!- 
MANN), A., ii, 574. 

Ammonium (ScHLUBACH and BALLAUF), 

A., ii, 55. 
calcium (BoTOLFsEN), A., ii, 570. 

Ammonium salts, absorption of, by 

soils (AarRNIO), A., i, 1227. 
estimation of nitrogen in (MEURICE), 
A., ii, 225. 

Ammonium borate, equilibrium of the 
formation of (SBorGI and FERRI), 
A,, ii, 568, 764. 

antimoniodobromide (VoURNAZOS), A., 
ii, 651. 
carbonate, equilibrium of, with am- 
monium carbamate (FAURHOLT), A., 
ii, 272, 747; (WEGSCHEIDER), A., 
li, 376, 
perchlorate, density of aqueous solu- 
tions of (MazzUCCHELLI and AN- 
SELMI), A., ii, 376. 
chloride, preparation of (MoNnDAIN- 
MonvaAL), A., ii, 444, 642. 
crystallography and symmetry of 
(Wyckorr), A., ii, 290. 
equilibrium in the systems of, with 
water and ferrous, cobaltous or 
nickel chloride (CLENDINNEN), T., 
801. 
chloride and sulphate, equilibrium of, 
with sodium chloride and sulphate 
and water (Rivett), T., 379. 
platinichloride, crystalline structure 
of (WyckorF and PosNnJAK), A,, 
ji, 214. 
silver auric chloride (WELLs), A.,ii,449. 
stannichloride, crystal structure of 
(Dickinson), A., ii, 287. 
chlorite (LEv1), A., i, 527. 
diamminotetranitrocobaltiate 
(Knaccs), T., 2078. 
fluosilicate, crystal structure of 
(BozortH), A, ii, 499. 
nitrate, properties of (MILLICAN, 
JosEPpH, and Lowry), T., 959; 
(Earzy and Lowry), T., 968 ; (Per- 
MAN), T., 2473; (WuRMsER), A,, ii, 
499. 
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Ammonium nitrate, stability of (FinpLay 
and RosEBourNg), A., ii, 291. 
decomposition of, by heat (SAUN- 
DERS), T., 698. 
action of, on copper (BassETT and 
Durrant), T., 2630. 
nitrite, action of, on copper (DHAR), 
A., ii, 49. 
cadmium nickel nitrite (Currica), A., 
ii, 449. 
potassium phosphates (CoRELL1), A., 
ii, 287. 
sulphate, preparation of, from gyp- 
sum and ammonium carbonate 
(MATIGNON and FREJACQUES), A., 
ii, 570. 
melting point of (KATTWINKEL), 
A., li, 445. 
equilibrium of copper sulphate, 
potassium sulphate, water, and 
(Hayam)), A., ii, 748. 
equilibrium of glucinum sulphate, 
water, and (Britton), T., 2612. 
equilibrium of magnesium and 
potassium sulphates, water, and 
(Weston), T., 1223. 

Ammonium organic compounds, quater- 
nary, influence of solvents on the 
velocity of formation of (HAWKINS), 
T., 1170. 

Ammonium radicle, the free (WrITz 
and Lupwie), A., i, 365; (WEITz 
and Konic), A., i, 1186; (ScHLv- 
BACH and BALLAUF), A., ii, 55. 

Ammono-carbonic acids (FRANKLIN), A., 
i, 440. 

Amniotic fluid, composition of (Labat 
and FAVREAU), A., i, 894. 

Amorphous condition, distinction be- 
tween the crystalline and the (HABER), 
A., ii, 553. 

Ampelopsis hederacea, formation of 
anthocyanin in (JoNEScO), A., i, 97. 

' Amygdalin, decomposition of, by emul- 

sin (Gragsa), A., i, 185. 
biose from (HAworTH and LEITCH), 
T., 1921. 

Amyl alcohol, pure, preparation of, 
and conductivity of sodium iodide in 
it (Kraus and BisHop), A., ii, 818. 

tsoAmyl alcohol, electrolytic oxidation 

of (Ko1zum1), A., i, 979. 
preparation of 8-methyl-A«-butylene 
from (PuyAt), A., i, 617. 

a- and 7so-Amyl fluorides (Swarts), A., 
i, 101. 

4-isoAmylamino-5-carboxybenzeneazo- 
benzene-4’-arsinic acid, and its salts 
(Jacoss and HEIDELBERGER), A., i, 

isoAmylammonium ruthenibromides 

(GUTBIER and Krauss), A., i, 16. 
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Amylase, genesis of, in plants (Pa. 
LADIN and Popov), A., i, 614, 
chemical investigation of (SHERMAN), 

A., i, 66. 
from different sources, characteristics 
of (Errront), A., i, 184, 1076. 
effect of filtration on (Errnont), A, 
i, 1076. 
conditions of activity of (Birprr- 
MANN and RueEwaA), A., i, 65. 
inhibition of the action of (Oxsson), 
A., i, 390. 
effect of antiseptics on the action of 
(SHERMAN and WayMAN), A., i, 
282. 
effect of cobaltammines on (Funk), 
A., i, 481. 
of cereals (BAKER and HutrTon), T. 
1929. 
pancreatic, effect of hydrogen-ion 
concentration on the action of 
(Grout), A., i, 600. 
hydrolysis of starch by, in presence 
of amino-acids (SHERMAN and 
CALDWELL), A., i, 283. 
isoAmylboric acid (KRavsE and 
NitscHe), A., i, 22. 

Amylene, action of selenium chloride on 
(Boorp and Corr), A., i, 421. 

sec.-isoAmyl methyl ketone, chloro- 
(WIELAND and Berrae), A., i, 1034. 

Amylocellulose, constituents of (MALrFI- 
TANO and CaTorrE), A., i, 527. 

Amylodextrin, oxidation of (SyNIEWsK)), 
A., i, 1120. 

Amylophosphoric acid, synthetic (Samzc 
and MAYER), A., i, 921. 

Amyloses (KARRER and BiRKLIn), A., 
i, 485; (KARRER and Fioron}), A., i, 
1119. 

6-isoAmyloxy-2-methylquinoline, and 
its ethiodide (GurEKUNsT and Gray), 
A., i, 951. 

isoAmylpyridinium salts (EMMERT and 
Parr), A., i, 179. 

a-Amyranone, and bromo-, and their 
oximes (ZINKE, FRIEDRICH, JOHAN}: 
SEN, and RicHTER), A., i, 667. 

a-Amyrene, and its dibromide (ZINKE, 
FRIEDRICH, JOHANNSEN, and RIc#H- 
TER), A., i, 667. 

a-Amyrenol benzoate, and _ bromo- 
(ZINKE, FRIEDRICH, JOHANNSEN, aud 
RicuTer), A., i, 667. 

a-Amyrilene, preparation of (VESTER- 
BERG and WESTERLIND), A., i, 825. 

a-Amyrin from elemi resin (ZINKR, 
FRIEDRICH, JOHANNSEN, and RIcH- 
TER), A., i, 667. Y 

Amyrins, extraction and separation ol 
(VESTERBERG; VESTERBERG and 
WESTERLIND), A., i, 825. 


? 
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ls, isomeric, and their esters 
(PaOLINI), A., i, 754. 
Anemia in carcinema (RoBIN and 
BoURNIGAULT), A., i, 497. 
Anesthesia, ether, effect of, on the 
acid-base balance of blood (VAN SLYKE, 
AusTIN, and CuLLEN; STEHLF, 
BourRNE, and BArBoun), A., i, 1085. 
Anesthetics, effect of, on the output of 
carbon dioxide (BoDINE), A., i, 889. 
local, action of (FROMHERZ), A., i, 


Analysis, contradictions and errors in 
(Hann, LermBacu, and WINDISCH), 
A,, ii, 873. 

with the interferometer (BrvKa), A., 
ii, 715. 
use of membrane filters in (JANDER), 
A., ii, 457, 
catalytic (HAkomorRI), A., ii, 389. 
colorimetric, buffer solution for (Mc- 
ILVAINE), A., ii, 78. 
dispersoid, of non-agueous solutions 
(OsTWALD), A., iij' 199. 
electrolytic (KiING and LassIEuR), 
A., ii, 587. er 
electrolytic precipitation (KOLTHOFF), 
A., ii, 452 
electro-volumetric, apparatus for 
(Goong), A., ii, 307; (GARNER 
and WaTEns), A., ii, 862. 
electrodes for (SHARP and MaAc- 
Dovca tL), A., ii, 579. 
in alcoholic solution (BisHop, Kitt- 
REDGE, and HILDEBRAND), A., ii, 
308, 
with barium salts (KoLTHOFF), A., 
ii, 864, 
gravimetric (WINKLER), A., ii, 589. 
microchemical (KENEDETTI-PICHLER), 
A., ii, 656. 
~—_ (ScHOELLER), A., ii, 160; 
(Houtz), A., ii, 521; (NicLoux 
and WELTER), A., ii, 779. 
7 compounds (WELTER), 
op A 
physico-chemical volumetric (DuTorr 
and Groset), A., ii, 578. 
qualitative (Macri), A., ii, 779. 
separation of phosphoric acid in 
(BALAREFF), A., ii, 525, 
inorganic, use of resorcinol in 
(Lavoye), A., ii, 779. 
quantitative, by centrifuge (ARRHE- 
Nivs), A., ii, 309. 
by measurement of the degree of 
supersaturation (H6PPLER), A., ii, 
863, 

refractometric (BEGKA), A., ii, 715. 

sedimentation. See Sedimentation. 

volumetric (JELLINEK and Ens), A., 

ii, 864. 
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Analysis, volumetric, use of amalgams 
in (KrixucniI), A., ii, 519, 721; 
(KaAn6), A. ii, 529, 721. 

Andropogon Jwarancusa, terpene from 
the essential oil of (Simonsen), T., 
2292, 

Anemone, white, calcium succinate on 
leaves of (Vv, LIpPPMANN), A., i, 
311. 

Anemonins (ASAHINA and Fvsira), A,, i, 
946, 

Anethole, colour reaction of (ADLER), 
A., ii, 403. 

o-Anethole, §-nitro- (ScuHmipT, ScHu- 
MACHER, BAJEN, and WAGNER), A., 
i, 733. 

B-Anetholealkamine, and bromo-, and 
their salts (TAKEDA and Kvropa), 
A., i, 278. 

Anethole-2-imino-oxazolidine, bromo-, 
derivatives of (TAKEDA and KuRopDA), 
A.<:4, 378. 

Angelica root oil (RovuRE-BERTRAND 
Fits), A., i, 847. 

Anhalamine, constitution of (SpAtH), 

A., i, 163. 
synthesis of (SPATH and RdépER), A., 
i, 853. 

— constitution of (SpArn), A., i, 
567. 

Anuhalonidine, constitution of (SPATH), 
A., i, 163. 

Anhalonium alkaloids. See 
alkaloids, 

4:5-Anhydro-3-acetoxymercuri-4-hydr- 
oxybenzaldehyde(HENRyandSnHarp), 


Cactus 


*? 

Achydrobiose, and its hexa-acetyl deriv- 
ative (Hess), A., i, 13. 

Anhydro-aa-dimethylaconitic acid (Fan- 
MER, INGOLD, and THorPE), T , 149, 

Anhydroecgonine, constitution of 

(GADAMER and Jonn), A., i, 167. 
ethyl ether, and its salts (GADAMER 
and Joun), A., i, 675. 

Anhydroenneaheptitol, diacetone deriv- 
ative of (MANNICH and Brosg), A., i, 
1118. 

Anhydroglucose, constitution of (Kar- 
RER and SMIRNOV), A., i, 228. 

ar * etna acid. See Diglycollic 
acid, 

Anhydrohematein. See isoHematein. 

Anhydro-8-dcshydroxydinaphthylbutane. 
See 7-Methyl-7-ethyl-a-dinaphtha- 
xanthen. 

Anhydro-8-1:1-dihydroxydinaphthyl- 
pentane. See 7-Methyl-7-n-propyl-a- 
dinaphthaxanthen, 

Anhydro-7-1:1-dchydroxydinaphthyl- 
pentane, See7:7-Diethyl-a-dinaphtha- 
xanthen. 
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Anhydro-8-1:1-déhydroxydinaphthyl- 
propane. Ste 7:7-Dimethyl-a-di- 
naphthaxanthen. 

Anhydroindoxyl-a-anthranilide 
LER and BENADE), A., i, 582. 

Anhydro-6:7-methylenedioxy-2:3- 
indeno-(2:1)-quinoline §methohydr- 
oxide (ARMIT and Rupinson), T., 884. 

Anhydro-6:7-methylenedioxy-2:3- 
(3-methylindeno)(2:1)-quinoline 
methohydroxide (ARMIT and RoBIN- 
son), T., 834, 

Anhydropicrorocellin 
Savi._E), T., 821. 

— acid. See Disalicylic 
acid. 

Anhydro-sugars, constitution of (Kar- 
RER and Smirnov), A,, i, 228. 

Aniline, catalytic preparation of (BROWN 

and Henke), A., i; 445, 535, 586 ; 
(HENKE and Brown), A., 1, 1196. 

emulsions of water and, coagulation of 
(BHATNAGAR), A., ii, 268. 

oxidation of (GOLDScCHMIDTaud WuRz- 
SCHMITT),'A., i, 1139. 

interaction ofacraluehydeand (MANN), 
T., 2178. 

action of, with arsenious chloride 
(Scumipr), A., i, 285. 

action of, with sulphur monochloride 
(Correy), A., i, 132. 

and p-bromo-, compounds of tellurium 
tetrabromide with (Lowy and Dun- 
BROOK), A., i, 446. 


(HEL- 


(ForsTER . and 


arsendtées (Scumipt), A., i, 285; 
.  (PatreRNd), A., i, 781. 
hydrochloride, action of sodium 
formylacctone with (THIELEPAPE), 
A.,. i, 271. 
hydroferrocyanide (CummMinc), T., 
12938 


y-Aniline, and its picrate (ScHmrpD7T), 
A., i, 778. 

Anilines, di-w-chloropentachloro- and 
di-w-chloronitro- (GOLDSCHMIDT and 
STROHMENGER), A., i, 1004. 

nitro-, tautomerism of, and their 
mercurisation (KHARASCH, LOMMEN, 
and JACOBSOHN),. A., i, 603. 
action of sodium hydrogen sulphite 
on (WEIL and WASSERMANN), 
A., i, 1006. 
Aniline-d-glucoside, and its tetra-acetyl 
derivative (SABALITSCHKA), A., i, 247. 
Aniline-o-sulphonic acid, p-bromo-, 
p-iodo-, and p-nitro-, salts of (ScoTT 
and CoHEN), T., 2038. 
Anilinesulphonitrile, salts of (OLIVERI- 
MAnDALA), A., i, 1008. 

5-Anilinoacenaphthene, 2’:4’-di- 

2’:4':6’-tri-nitro- (FLEISCHER 

ScHRANZ), A., i, 1144. 


and 
and 
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6-Anilinoanthracoumarin (Min AErF and 
RiprER), A., i, 168, 

Anilinoanthraquinones, amino- (Bap- 
ISCHE ANILIN- & SODA-FABRIK), A,, 
i, 942. 

4-Anilinobenzonitrile, 3-nitro-4-p. 
amino- (MATTAAR), A., i, 252. 

o-Anilinobenzoylbenzene, 3-chloro- 
1-nitro- and 2’:4’-diuitro- (MAYER and 
FREUND), A., i, 866. 

§-Anilino-3 benzylthiol-1:2:4-triazole, 
and its dibenz yl derivative (Fromm, 
Kayser, BRIEGLEB, and’ FOHREN- 
BACK), A., i, 378. 

2-Anilino-5:5-dimethylthiazoline (Dzr- 
sin), A., i, 142. 

2-Anilinodiphenyleneglycollie acid , 
2-op-di- and 2-00’p-tri-nitro-, and their 
lead salts (BRASs and FERBEr), A., i, 
356. ' 

Anilinoethylitaconic acid, ethyl ester 
(CaRnIEKE), A., i, 319. 

1-Anilino-4-hydroxynaphthalene, and 
1-p-mono- and 1-op-di-chloro- (KALLE 
& Co.), A., i, 824. 

1-Anilino-4-hydroxynaphthalene-2-carb- 
oxylic acid (KALLE & Co.), A., i, 824. 

Anilinohydroxysuccinic acid, anil and 
disnilide of (Dakiy), A., i, 148. 

Anilinoitaconic acid, ethyl 
(CArnibreE), A., i, 318. 

3-Anilino-5-ketoisooxazole, and its salts 
and 3-p-bromo- (WoRRALL), A., i,874. 

3-Anilino-5-ketopyrazole, and its salts 
and. . derivatives, and. 3-p-bromo- 
(WorRALL), A., i, 874. 

2-Anilino-3-mercapto-1:4-naphthaquin- 
one (Fries and KERKow), A.,.i, 577. 

o-Anilinomethylacetophenones, 0-2’:4’- 
dinitro- (MAYER aud FrEuND), A., i, 
866. 

o-Anilinomethylbenzophenones, 0-2’:4’- 
dinitro- (MAYER and Freunp), A., i, 
866, 867. 

5-Anilinomethylene-4-glyoxalone, 


ester 


2-thiol- (Da1ns, THOMPsON, and 
AsENDoRF), A., i, 1186. 
7-Anilino-2-methylxanthone (Vv. DEM 


KNESESECK and ULLMANN), A., i, 
360. 
3-Anilinonaphthaflavinduline 
(Dutt), T., 1953. 
2-Anilino-1:4-naphthaquinone, 3-chloro- 
2-p-amino-, and its 2-p-acetyl deriv- 
ative (Frizs and Krrxkow), A., i, 
578. 
8-Anilino-1:4-naphthaquinone, 2:3-di- 
and 2:3:8-tri-bromo-5-hydroxy- 
(WHEELER and ANDREWs), A., i, 354. 
1-Anilino-a-naphthiminazole, and its de- 
Tivatives (FistHeR and Scuwar- 
PACHER), A., i, 957. 


nitrate 
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¢-Anilino-a-naphthol, benzoy] derivative 
(BUCHERER and WanL), A., i, 464. 

3-Anilino-4-oximino-5-ketoisooxazole 
(WokRALL), A., i, 874. 

§-Anilinophenanthranaphthazine, 
4-nitro- (Sircar and Dorr), T., i, 
949. 

9-Anilinophenanthraquinone, and 2-op- 
di- and 2-00’p-tri-nitro- (BRAss and 
FerBeR), A., i, 356. 

§-Anilino-p-phenetolecarbamide (SPEcK- 
AN), A., i, 580. 

6-Anilino-1-pheny]-2:3-dibenzylquin- 
oxalinium chloride, aa’-dicyano- 
(Dutt and Sen), T., 2667. 

1-Anilino- V-pheny1-2-methyl-pyridaz- 


onexanthone (v. DEM KNESKBECK and 
ULtMaNN), A, i, 360. 
§-Anilino-1-phenyltetrazole, and its de- 
rivatives (OLIVERI-MANDALA), A 
1069. 
o-Anilinophenyl-p-tolylsulphone, and 
p-amino-, and p-nitroso- (HALBER- 
KANN), A., i, 1132. 
a-Anilinopropion-amide and -anilide 
(Dussky, Hower, and DINGEMANSE), 
A., i, 58. 
4;8-Anilino-1:3:5:7-tetramethoxy- 
anthraquinone, 2:6-dinitro- (HELLER 
and LINDNER), A., i, 1040. 
§-Anilino-1:2:4-triazole, 3-amino-, 
3-hydroxy-, and 3-thio-, and their 
derivatives (Fromm, Kayser, Brire- 
LEB, and FOHRENBACR), A., i, 378. 
Anilinourazole (ARNDT, MiILpg£, and 
TsCHENSCHER), A., i, 376. 
1-Aniloethoxymethylamino-5-phenyl- 
1:2:3:4-tetrazole (STOLLE and NETz), 
A., i, 690. 
1- Anilomethoxymethylamino-5- pheny]l- 
1:2:3:4-tetrazole (SToLL4 and Nerz), 
A., i, 690. 
Anilothiourazole, and its derivatives 
(ARNDT, MILDE, TsCHENSCHER, BIE- 
LICH, and Eckert), A., i, 277. 
Anils (Schiff’s bases), hydrolysis of 
(REDDELIEN and DANILOF), A., i, 
147. 
Animals, zinc in the feeding of (BErR- 
TRAND and Benzon), A., i, 893. 
cold-blooded, effect of temperature on 
the oxygen consumption of (Dir- 
KEN), A., i, 1207. 

marine, of the Delphinide, oil from 
(NaKATOGAWA and Kopayasal), 
A., i, 701. 

Animal heat, effect of intermediary 
metabolites on the arp of 
(Lusk and EvenpeEn), A., i, 292. 

tissues, effect of heat and light on rate 
of reduction by (VaLLo7), 
87, 


"7 l, 


pete 8 
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Animal tissues, fixation of calcium by 
(FREUDENBERG and GyGrGy), A 
i, 87, 291, 299, 608. 
zinc in (Rost), A., i, 87. 
detection and estimation of mor- 
phine in (WacnrTeEt), A., ii, 171. 
estimation of bromine and iodine in 
(DAMIENS), A., ii, 79. 
o-Anisidine hydroferrocyanide (Cum- 
MING), T., 1295. 
p-Anisidine, action of ethyl acetoneoxa- 
late with (THIELEPAPR), A., i, 271. 
Anisole (phenyl methyl ether), ultra-violet 
absorption spectrum of (DURRANs), 
p Weg a 
Anisole, nitro-, equilibrium of the form- 
ation of from nitrochlorobenzene 
(Biom), A., ii, 38, 
s.-trinitro-, additive compound of pyri- 
dine and ( (Griua), A., i, 572. 
Anisotropy of molecules (Raman), A., 
ii, 102. 
Anisylacetone. 
methyl ketone. 
1-p-Anisyl-4- ee wes and 
2-thio- (Hinu and Ketsry), A 
1141. 
o-Anisylcarbamine cyanide (Fromm and 
WENZL), A., i, 438 
p-Anisyldimethylearbinol (Skraup and 
FREUNDLICH), A., i, 540. 
1-p-Anisylhydantoin, and 2-thio- (HILL 
and KELSEY), A., i, 1141. 
1-Anisylideneamino-5-anisyl-1:2:3:4- 
tetrazole (StoLLE and Netz), A 
690. 
4-p-Anisy]-5-methyloxazolidone, and its 
acetyl derivative (TAKEDA and Kv- 
ropA), A., i, 273. 
4-p-Anisyl-5-methyloxazoline mer- 
captan, and its acetyl derivative 
(TAKEDA and Kuropa), A., i, 273. 
a-Anisyl-8-methylpropane (LE Brazi- ° 
DEC), A., i, 457. 
B-Anisyl-a-methylpropionic acid, a-hydr- 
oxy-, and its amide and nitrile (LE 
BraAzIpDEc), A., i, 456. 
a-o-Anisylnaphthylamine, 8-hydroxy- 
(Wau ard Lantz), A., i, 823. 
p-Anisylisonitroacetonitrile, potassium 
and sodium salts (MEISENHEIMER and 
WEIBEZAHN), A., i, 177. 
p-Anisylnitromethane (MEISENHEIMER 
and WRIBEZAHN), A., i, 177, 
o-Anisylsulphamic acid, sodium salt 
(Wet and Moser), A., i, 444. 
Annam brier oil (RouRE-BERTRAND 
Fits), A., i, 846. 
Annual General Meeting, T., 722. 
Anode, lead, use of, in electrolysis of 
solutions of alkali nitrites (JEFFERY), 
A, ii, 611. 


See p-Methoxybenzyl 


“9 i, 


> 1, 
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Anode, silver, effect of telluric acid on 
the potential of (Jirsa), A., ii, 
418, 

Ants, toxicity of the venom of (Stump- 
ER), A., i, 400. 

aT of ions (BRENNAR), A., i, 
90 


Anthochlor (KLEIN), A., i, 1099. 
Anthocyanidins, distribution of, in the 
coloured organs of plants (JoNESCco), 
A., i, 797. 
detection of the y-bases of, in plants 
(ComBgs), A., i, 206. 
Anthocyanins in plants (ANDREWs; 
Koz.owsk1), A., i, 96; (JONEsCo), 
A., i, 97 ; (ComBgs), A., i, 412. 
development of, in lily bulbs (M1- 
RANDE), A., i, 1224. 
tinctoria] properties of (EVEREST and 
HALL), A., i, 265. 
physiology of (CosTanTin), A., i, 
162. 


Anthracene, melting and boiling points 
of (KirBy), A., i, 27. 
vapour pressureof (NELSON and SENSE- 
MAN), A., i, 245. 
velocity of dissociation of, in hexane 
solution (VoLMER and RiccErRt), 
A., ii, 336. 
equilibria of nitrobenzenes with (KxKE- 
MANN and MU.ueEr), A., i, 131. 
Anthracene, dibromo-, dichloro-, and 
dinitro-, preparation of (BARNETT, 
Cook, and GRAINGER), T., 2065, 
9-nitro-, action of light on (BATTEGAY, 
Branpt, and Moritz), A., i, 1001. 

Anthracene series, studies in the (Bar- 
NETT and Cook), T., 1376; (Bar- 
NETT, Cook, and GRAINGER), T., 
2059. 

Anthrachrysone (1:3:5:7-tetrahydroxy- 
anthraquinone), triamino- and tetra- 
nitro-derivatives (HELLER and LIND. 
NER), A., i, 1040. 

Anthracite, constitution of (GRouNDs), 
A., ii, 385. 

Anthracoumarin, 6-chloro- 
and Ripper), A., i, 162. 

Anthradiquinones, é7'7- and ¢e¢va-hydroxy- 
(DimrotH and Hickey), A., i, 159. 

Anthranilic acid, cobalt salt (MorcAN 

and Muss), T., 2866. 
methyl ester, in grape juice (POWER 
and CHEsNUT), A., i, 97. 

Anthranilic acid, tetrabromo-, glycine 
and formalide of (GRANDMOUGIN), A., 
i, 55. 

Anthrany1-10-pyridinium salts, 9-hydr- 
oxy- and 9-nitro- (BARNETT, CooK, 
and GRAINGER), T., 2064. 

Anthraquinone, preparation of (Downs), 
A., i, 1039. 


(MINAEFF 
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Anthraquinone, and its derivatives, pre. 

— of (CHEMIscHE Fasrix 
oRMs), A., i, 559. 

vapour pressure of (NELSON and SEnsr. 
MAN), A., i, 245. 

benzoy] derivatives, coloured reduction 
products of (ScCHAARSCHMIDT), A 
1, 355. 

hydroxy- and sulphohydroxy-deriva. 
tives, manufacture of (SEGALLER, 
Pracock, and British DyEsturrs 
CorPORATION, Ltp.), A., i, 560. 

carbamides and urethanes of (Batrn. 
GAY and BERNHARDT), A., i, 1041, 

mono- and di-alky! thioethers and sul. 
phones (Reip, MAcKALL, and 
MILLER), A., i, 154. 

estimation of (NELSON and SeEnsz- 
MAN), A., ii, 882. 

Anthraquinone, diamino-derivatives, 
and their dibenzoyl derivatives 
(BaTTEGAY and CLAUDIN), A,, i, 
43 


dibromo-derivatives (BATTEGAY and 
ey GRANDMOUGIN), A., i, 
43. 

1-chloro-2-amino-, preparation of 

(Fyre and British DyEsturrs 
CorporaTION, Ltp.), A., i, 260. 
action of dimethylaniline with, in 
presence of copper (KOPETSCHNI 
and WIESLER), A., i, 844. 
3-chloro-2-amino- and  3-chloro-1- 
bromo-2-amino- (ATACK and Sov- 
TAR), A., i, 259. 

2-hydroxy-, reduction of (PERKIN and 
Wuatram), T., 289. 

1:2-dihydroxy-. See Alizarin. 

1:5-dihydroxy-. See Anthrarufin. 
1:3:5:7-tetranydruxy-. See Anthra- 
chrysone. 

l-hydroxylamino-, potassium _ salt, 
1-nitro-, and 1-nitroso- (BrISLER 
and Jongs), A., i, 1166. 

Anthraquinones, hydrogenated, prepara- 

tion of (TETRALIN G. M.B. H), A., i, 

1039. 

Anthraquinones, amino-, preparation of 
(Tuomas, Davies and ScorrisH 
Dyes, Lrp.), A., i, 260. 

SS of aryl derivatives of 
(LitrrincHaus and EIrrFLAEND- 


ER), A., i, 855; (BADISCHE 
AniIuin- & Sopa-Fasrik), A., i, 
942, 


hydroxy-, preparation of (SchwENr), 
A., i, 158; (Davirs and Scor- 
TIsH Dyess, Lrp.), A., i, 354. 
boric esters of (DimrotH and 
Faust), A., i, 155. 


Anthraquinone-2-aldehyde, 1-amino- 


(CAssELLA & Co.), A., i, 942. 


nthrac 
6-chlc 


nthraquinone-1-carboxylic acid, 
6-chloro- (ScHOLL, SEER, and Dar- 
wer), A., i, 258. 
Anthraquinonedihydro-5-phenylphenaz- 
ine (BADISCHE ANILIN- & Sona- 
FaBrRIK), A., i, 942. 
Anthraquinone-2:1:6:5-di-ms-phenyl- 
acridine (MAYER and FREUND), A., i, 
866. 
1:2-Anthraquinonemethylisooxazole 
(WILKE). A., i, 943. 
1:2-Anthraquinonezscoxazole, 
5:6:7:8-tetrachloro-, and 
(WILKE), A., i, 943. 
Anthraquinone-2:1-ms-phenylacridine, 
and its derivatives (MAYER and 
FreUND), A., i, 866. 
Anthraquinone-3:2-ms-phenylacridine, 
lenitro- (MAYER and FREUND), A., i, 
866. 

Anthraquinonesulphonic acid, mono- and 
dialkyl thioethers and sulphones 
(RerD, MACKALL, and MILLER), A., i, 
154. 
o-Anthraquinonyl-1’-aminobenzoylbenz- 


and 
5-nitro- 


ene (MAYER and Freunp), A., i, 866. 
o-Anthraquinonyl-1’-amino-5-methyl- 
acetophenone, and  o0-4’-hydroxy- 
(MAYER and FREUND), A., i, 866. 
af-Anthrag uinonylscoxazoles, and 
7:8:9:10-tetrachloro-, and  7-nitro- 
(FARBWERKE VORM. MEISTER, LUCIUS, 
& Brininea), A., i, 178. 
Anthraquino-1-thiazole, 2-amino-, and its 
acetyl derivative, and 3-chloro-2-amino- 
(KopETSCHNI and WIESLER), A.,i, 868. 
Anthrarufin§ (1:5-dihydroxyanthraqui- 
none) diboroacetate (DIMROTH and 
Faust), A., i, 157. 
Anthrax spores, effect of formaldehyde 
on (HAILER). A., i, 408. 
Anti-bodies, effect of ether on (Forss- 
MAN), A., i, 964. 
Antigens, heterogenic (LANDSTEINER), 
A., i, 195, 
Antiketogenesis (ScnAFFER), A., i, 83. 
Antimonic acid. See under Antimony. 
Antimony, native, from California 
(Benre), A., ii, 76. 
absorption spectrum of (LINDSAY), 
A., ii, 599. 
L-series spectrum of (DAUVILLIER), 
A, di, 101. 
volatilisation of, by means of methyl 
alcohol (DuPARC and RAMADIER), 
A., ii, 640. 
Antimony alloys with 
(DreiFuss), A., ii, 503. 
Antimony compounds, chemotherapy of 
(FARGHER and Gray), A., i, 404. 
Antimony iodobromides, complex mixed 
(Vournazos), A., ii, 650. 


tellurium 
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Antimony :— 
Antimonic acid, and its salts, consti- 
tution of (Tomuua), A., ii, 74. 
trisulphide, polymorphism of (WILSON 
and McCrosky), A., ii, 154, 
estimation of, iodometrically (Nt- 
KOLAI), A., ii, 585. 
estimation of available sulphur in 
(LuFF and Porritt), A., ii, 
225. 
pentasulphide, preparation of. stable 
sols of (v. Hann), A., ii, 856. 

Antimony organic compounds, aromatic 

(ScuMipr), A., i, 482, 1208. 

Antimonyltartaric acid, salts of, and 
their chemotherapy (FARGHER and 
Gray), A., i, 705. 

Antimony detection, estimation, 

separation :— 

detection of (SABALITSCHKA and 
Scumipt), A., ii,, 531. 

detection of, by mirrors (SCHEUCHER), 
A., ii, 526. 

estimation of, in 
(Tomuta), A., ii, 74. 

estimation of, in copper and brass 
(Evans), A., ii, 231. 

estimation of, volumetrically, in red 
brass (Mick), A., ii, 722. 

estimation of, and its separation from 
copper, lead and tin (Kune and 
LASSIEUR), A., ii, 86. 

separation of, from arsenic and tin 
(Haun), A., ii, 877. 

Antioxidants (SEYEWETZ and SIsLEy), 
A., ii, 628. 

Anti-oxygens (MoureEv and DuFRAISsse), 
A., i, 250; (SzEYEwETz and SIsLey), 
A., ii, 628. 

Antipyrine (1-phenyl-2:3-dimethyl- 
5-pyrazolone), salicylate, solubility of 
(KourHorr), A., i, 471. 

Antiseptics, action of, in relation to 
chemical constitution (BROWNING, 
CoHEN, GAUNT, and GULBRANSEN), 
A., i, 612. 

effect of, on amylases (SHERMAN and 
Wayman), A., i, 282 

Antitoxins, chemical nature of (SALKow- 
SKI), A., i, 1216. 

Aphthitalite from Kilauea (WaAsHING- 
TON and Merwin), A., ii, 386. 


and 


antimonates 


isoApiole, §8-nitro- (ScHMIpT, ScHu- 
MACHER, BAJEN, and WAGNER), 
A., i, 733. 

Apophyllenic acid, constitution of 


(Mumm and GorTTscHALDT), A., i, 
862. 
Apples, odorous constituents of (POWER 
and CHEsNuT), A., i, 96 
estimation of pectin in (CARRE and 
Hayngs), A., ii, 401. 
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Apples, disappearance of free sulphurous 
acid in 1 egeoe juice of (WaRcOL- 


LIFR and LE Moat), A., i, 415. 
Aquopentamminecobaltiselenate. See 

under Cobalt. 
Aquopentamminocobaltic 2: 4-dinitro- 


a-naphthoxide (Morean and Kino), 
T., 1727. 

Aquopentamminocobaltic dipicrylamine 
(Morean and Kine), T., 1726. 

Aquopentapyridinemagnesium 
(Spacv), A., i, 859. 

Aquotetramminecobaltichloride selenate. 
See under Cobalt. 

Arabic acid, and its mixtures with 
gelatin (TIRBACKX), A., i, 638. 

Arabinose, action of lactic bacteria on 
(FRED, PrrerRson, and ANDERSON), 
A., i, 201 

Arachidic acid, estimation of (PRITZKER 
and JUNGKUNZ), A., i, 208. 

Arachin, digestibility of (Jonrs and 
WATERMAN), A., i, 893. 

Arachis oil, catalytic decomposition of 
(MarLHe), A., i, 712. 

B-Aracyl-a-dialkylaminoethylbutyric 
acids, esters, preparation of (FARB- 
WERKE vorM. MErstTgeR, Lucius, & 
Brine), A., i, 639. 

Aragonite, crystal structure of (Huc- 

Gins), A., ii, 643. 
equilibrium of calcium with, in aqueous 
solution (BACKSTROM), A., ii, 849. 
Aralia montana, saponins from the leaves 
of (VAN DER Haak), A., i, 1168. 
Araligenin, and its derivatives (VAN 
DER Haak), A., i, 1169. 
Ardennite, from Ceres in Piedmont 
(ZAMBONINI), A., ii, 577. 
Arginase in plants (Kirse1), A., i, 413. 
Arginine, degradation of, in plants 
(KigsEL), A., i, 413. 

Argon, free paths of electrons in 
(TowNsEND and Bartey), A., ii, 
494, 836. 

ionisation of, by electron collision 
(Horton and Daviess), A., ii, 811. 
excitation and ionisation potentials of 
(HERTz), A., ii, 733. 
specific heat and heat of vaporisation 
of (MaTuias, CROMMELIN, and 
Onnes), A., ii, 472. 
rectilinear diameter of (MATHIAS, 
OnNnEs, and CROMMELIN), A., ii, 
565. 
Aromadendral, true nature of (PENFOLD), 
T., 266. 
Aromadendrin, constitution of (NisHI- 
KAWA and Rosrnson), T., 839, 
Aromatic compounds, application of the 
= theory to (CrocKER), A., i, 
927. 


iodide 
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Aromatic compounds, elimination of 
hydrogen from (SCHOLL and Szgp) 
A., i, 258, 336 ; (SCHOLL and Nxp. 
MANN), A., i, 261; (ScHoLt and 
ScHwanrzeEpr), A., i, 331. 

catalytic nitration of, by means of 
mercuric nitrate (Davis), A., i, 818, 

reduction of (DE PoMMEREAU), A., i, 
825. 

polynuclear, molecular configuration 

of (CHrISTIE and KENNER), T,, 
614. 
heterocyclic (ARMIT and Ronrnsoy), 
T., 827. 
Arsenates. See under Arsenic. 
Arsenic, polymorphism of 
TSOHENKO), T., 972. 

melting point of (HEIKE), A., ii, 25, 

volatili-ation of, by means of methyl 
alechol (Durparc and RAMAvIER), 
A., ii, 640. 

toxicology of (Tarvet), A., ii, 84. 

Arsenic alloys with aluminium (Mav. 

suri), T., 2272. 

with zinc (HEIKE), A., ii, 60. 

Arsenic compounds, magnetic suscepti- 

bilities of (PascaL), A., ii, 564. 

in marine alge (JoneEs), A., i, 905. 

effect of, on plant growth (Srewart), 
A., i, 1221 ; (STEWART and Smitn), 
A., i, 1222. 

poisoning by. fee Poisoning. 

Arsenic carbide (DE MAHLER), A,, i, 

101. 

trichloride, solubility of, in concen- 
trated hydrochloric acid (TREAD: 
WELL and Musser), A.,, ii, 763, 

trihydride (arsine), toxicity of (Fix- 
NER), A.,i, 499. 

Arsenic acid, estimation of (Rosey- 
THALER), A., ii, 584. 

Arsenates, periodicity of reactions 
between thiosulphates and (Forsrs, 
EsTIuu, and WALKER), A., ii, 271. 

Arsenious acid, reducing action of 

(Koun), A., ii, 143. 

estimation of, in presence of nitrous 
acid (KLEMENC), A., ii, 865. 

Arsenites, periodicity of reactions be- 

tween thiosulphates and (Forbes, 
Estrzt, and WALKER), A., ii, 
271. 

effect of iron salts on the iodometric 
estimation of (MELVILL), A., ii, 
784, 

Arsenic trisulphide, coagulation of sols 
of, by electrolytes (Burton and 
MaciInngs), A., ii, 130. 

colloidal, flocculation of (BouTAKIC 
and VUILLAUME), A., ii, 498. 

pharmacological action of (MENE- 
GHETTI), A., i, 301. 


(LAscu- 


mie ¢risulphide, precipitation of, 
from arsenates(REEDY), A.,, ii, 225. 

estimation of, iodometrically (NIKo- 
LAI), A., ii, 585. 

Arsenic organic compounds (MANN and 
Pore), T., 1754; (STRINKOPF and 
Scuwen), <A.. i, 71, 72,418; 
(Jacoss and Hgine.percer), A., 
i, 73, 74; (LEwis and CareTHaM ; 
JouNsON and Apams; Lewis and 
HaMI.Ton) A., i, 187 ; (Raiziss and 
BuaTrT), A., i, 1079; (STEINKOPF, 
DonaT, and JAEGER), A., i, 994; 
(Bart), A., i, 1201, 1202. 

with aniline (ScuminT), A., i, 285; 
(PATFRNO), A.. i, 731. 

Arsenious acids (QUIcK and ApAws), 


i, 818, 


N8ON), 


iABCH- 


, 25, : 
ethyl A., l, 600, i 5 
yep), @Arsenic detection, estimation, and 
7 separation :— 
4, detection of (Ko.THorr; Romy), 
Man. A., ii, 455. 
detection of, microchemically (Prutri 
and Bocero-LEra), A., ii, 584. 
enti: detection of, by mirrors (SCHEUCHER), 
. A., ii, 526. 
5. estimation of, colorimetrically (CHou- 
ART) CHAR), A., ii, 526. . 
ITH), estimation of, iodometrically, in pre- 
sence of copper (KoLTHorr and 
CrEMER), A., li, 84. 

i estimation of, in presence of nitrates 
saa and nitrites (GRAHAM and SMITH), 
at A., ii, 314. 

EAD» estimation of, in silicaterocks(Hackt), 
7 A,, ii, 159. . 
‘iH estimation and separation of (MosErR 
and Exnx.ics), A., ii, 315. 
SEN: separation ofgermaniumand(MULLEr), 
A., ii, 820 
ions separation of, from molybdenum, 
BES. tungsten, and vanadium (Moser 
71, and Ewrutcn), A., ii, 314. 
of @ Arsenious acid. See under Arsenic. 
Arsenobenzene, 3:3’-diamino-4:4-dihydr- 
ous oxy-, synthesis of (Bart), A., i, 
1202. 
be- preparation of derivatives of 
ES (SpeyerR-HaAvus), A., i, 481. 
it dihydrochloride. See Salvarsan. 

’ I Arseno-compounds, aromatic, preparation 

ric of (RocKKFELLER INSTITUTE FOR 


Mepicau ResEearcn), A., i, 962. 

Arsenopyrite. crystal structure of (Huc- 
cins), A., ii, 651. 

Arsine. See Arsenic ¢rihydride. 

Arsine hydroxybromides, alkylated and 
arylated, decomposition of (STEINKOPF 
and ScuweEn), A., i, 71. 

Arsines, primary aromatic, condensation 
of, with aldehydes (PALMER and 

Apams), A., i; 785. 
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Arsines, tertiary, action of cyanogen 
bromide on (STEINKoPF, Donat, 
and JAEGER), A., i, 994. 

tertiary phenylated, action of cyanogen 
bromide on (STEINKOPF and 
ScuweEn), A., i, 72. 

Arsinetri-1-piperidinium 
(LEONARD), A., i, 363. 

Arsinic acids (QuicK and ADAms), A., 
i, 600. 

aromatic, synthesis of (Bart), A., i, 
1201, 1202. 

Arsinic acids, amino-, aromatic, prepara- 
tion of (RoCKEFELLER INSTITUTE FOR 
MeEpIcat RESEARCH), A., i, 961, 

Arsphenamine. See Salvarsan. 

Artemisia afra, constituents of (Goop- 
son), A., i, 1099. 

Ary] alkyl ethers, preparation of (Fars- 

ENFABRIKEN VORM. F. BAYER & 
Co.), A., i, 934, 
preparation of water-soluble deriv- 
atives of (ELEKTROCHEMISCHE 
WERKE, BossHARD, and 
Strauss), A., i, 913. 
8-Arylhydroxylamines, preparation of 
(BRAND and Sterner), A., i, 536, 

Asarone, §f-nitro- (ScumiptT, ScHv- 
MACHER, BAJEN, and WAGNER), A., 
i, 733. 

Asparagus officinalis, carbohydrates in 
the seeds of (CAKE and BARTLETT), 
A., i, 504. 

Aspartic acid, dipeptides of (RAVENNA), 
A., i, 180. 

Aspartic acids, hydroxy-. 
acids. aminohydroxy-. 

Aspergillus glaucus, action of, on glycerol 
(TRAETTA-Mosca aud PRET!), A., i, 
91. 

Aspergillus niger (Sterigmatocystisnigra), 
acid fermentation produced by 
(Mo.tiArD), A., i, 611. 

effect of the nutritive media on the 
composition of (TERROINE, WURM- 
SER, and Montans), A., i, 1220. 

energy yield in the growth of (TER- 
ROINE and WurmMsER), A., i, 706. 

effect of hydrogen-ion concentration 
on the amylase of (FunKE), A.,, i, 
796. 

lipase from (SCHENKER), A., i, 203. 

toxicity of nitrophenois towards 
(PLANTEFOL), A., i, 204. 

formation of oxalic acid and ammonia 
in growth of, on peptone (BUTKE- 
witscH), A., i, 707 

Aspergillus oryze, formation of kojic 
acid by (YaBuTA), A., i, 939. 

Assimilation of nitrates and nitrites 
(Bauptscr), A., i, 194. 

plant. See Plants. 


chloride, 


See Succinic 
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Asymmetric compounds, synthesis of, 
(Prrak), A., i, 810. 
synthesis of, by means of enzyme 
action (ROSENTHALER), A , i, 480. 
Atmospheric air, identification of the 
lines of, in spark spectra a4 
RILL, Hoppgr, and Keitn), A.,, ii, 
802. 
positive ray analysis of (THomson), 
A., ii, 565 
’ Joule-Thomson coefficients 
(KeyEs), A., ii, 24. 
velocity of sound in (GRUNEISEN and 
MERKEL), A., ii, 190. 
propagation of flame in mixtures of 
gases with (PAYMAN and WHEELER), 
T’., 363 ; (WHITE), T., 1244, 1688, 
2561. 
ignition of mixtures of methane and 
(Mason and WHEELER), T., 2079. 
liquid, use Poe: as a refrigerant (Frr- 
Guson), A., ii, 614, 
apparatus for analysis of (GUTHRIE), 
A., ii, 78 
estimation of injurious acids in (LAm- 
BRIS), A., ii, 390. 
estimation of carbon 
(Ravcn), A., ii, 316; 
A., ii, 868. 
apparatus for estimation of — di- 
oxide in (LUNDEGARDH), A,, ii, 
719, 
estimation of nitrogen oxides in (ALLI- 
son, PARKER, and Jonzs), A., ii, 
318. 
~ estimation of petroleum vapour in 
(FRITZMANN and MACJULEVITSCH), 
A., ii, 877. 
Atoms, structure of (DAUVILLIER ; 
Bury), A., ii, 43; (ZEHNDER), 
A., ii, 208 ; (NEUBURGER), A., ii, 
208, 365; (CHwoLson), A. i, 
209 ; (Bonr), A., ii, 277, 363; 
(Marsh), A., ii, 277 ; (CrEHorE), 
Ay ij 438; Sern Ay i, 
632 ; (Lopasr), A., ii, 701. 
and refraction (WaAsAsTJERNA), A 
ii, 2, 491. 
in relation to spectra (KING), 
277 
and Réntgen spectra (CosTrR), A 
ii, 491, 677 ; (DAUVILLIER), A 
ii, 678. 
relation between magnetism and 
(Weiss), A., ii, 23; (CABRERA; 
Ox Ey), A., ii, 469. 
electronic structure of (FoKKER), A., 
ii, 1387; (DAUVILLIER), A., ii, 559 ; 
(Peasg), A., ii, 737; (Huaerns), 
A., ii, 838 
periodic structure of (ALLEN), A., ii, 
75 


for 


dioxide in 
(Noyons), 


A,, ii, 


INDEX OF SUBJECTS. 


Atoms, ‘models of See iagm ea? A., ii, 682; 
(VAN ney tet ., li, 838 ; ; (Nev. 
BURGER), A., ii, 839. 

for —e- demonstration (Krxo), 


A., ii, 705. 
— "medal of (BRILLOUIN), A., ij, 
438, 


Neuburger model of (Vatzras; 
MEITNER; NEUBURGER), A., ii, 70 
Whittaker model of (PEeppig), A 
633. 
constitution of, and structure of 
crystals a & » li, 36. 
emission of light by Ng Er 
A., ii, 729; (SEELIGER), A.,, ii, 804, 
radiations from (GEHRCKE), A,, ii, 210, 
thermodynamic equilibrium of "elec. 
trons, radiation and (DE Brocuir), 
A., ii, 249, 
dimensions of (RICHARDs), 
42. 
in diamond type crystals (Pxasz), 
A., ii, 634, 
and their ionisation 
(Eve), A., ii, 364. 
in relation to the properties of ele. 
ments and compounds (CiaRk), 
A., ii, 634. 
radii of (Sana), A., ii, 278 ; (Hva- 
GINs), A., ii, 634. 
stability of the nuclei of (Harkins 
and Maporsky), A., ii, 490; 
(Harkins), A., ii, 702. 
induced polarity of (LApwortn), T., 
416; (KerMack and Rosrnsoy), 
T., 427. 
binding of electrons by (NicHoLson), 
A., i, 544 
motion of electrons in (TowNsEND 
and BAILEY), A., ii, 277, 
disintegration and transformation of 
(Meriter), A., ii, 15. 
collisions between molecules and 
(Franck), A., ii, 464. 
electrical doublet theory of the attrac- 
tion between (KLEEMAN), A., ii,366. 
quantum mechanism within (Warr: 
TAKER), A., ii, 632; (EwINc ; 
Hovstovn), A., ii, 633. 
energy of the _linkings 
(Papoa), A., ii, 27. 
stopping ag and atomic number of 
(Guasson), A., ii, 250. 
Atomic number, seattering of B-rays and 
(Guiasson), A., ii, 183. 
“ Stopping power (Guasson), A 
250. 


A, ii, 


potentials 


between 


vy Uy 


Atomic anes of boron (BAXTER and 
Scott), A,, ii, 285 ; ere 
and BIRCKENBACH), A rn ii, 641. 

of bromine (Motxs), A., ii, 
(BaxtTER), A.. ii, 370 


140; 


wmic weight of carbon (Motks), A., 
ii, 51. 

of chlorine (GLEDITSCOH and SAMDAHL), 
A., ii, 281. 

of glucinum (H6NIGsCHMID 
BIRCKENBACH), A., ii, 214. 

of isohelium (NEuBURGER), A., ii, 
365. 

of lanthanum (BAxTER), A., ii, 298 ; 
(Hopkins and Driges), A., ii, 770. 

of mercury (BRONSTED and Vv. 
Hevesy), A., ii, 645. 

of yttrium (Fo@e and Jamgs), A., ii, 
297. 


and 


LIN 

| 30 Atomic weights, report of the Committee 
‘ 210, on (BAXTER), A., ii, 366. 

"elec, @ calculation of (ReycutEn), A., ii, 


279. 
determination of, from gas densities 
(BAXTER), A., ii, 370. 
determination of, by vapour density 
measurements (Magnus and 
Soumip), A., ii, 260. 
purity of silver for use in determina- 
tion of (BAXTER and WoopMAN), 
A., ii, 376; (BAXTER), A., ii, 377. 
“Atophan.” See 2-Phenylquinoline- 
4-carboxylic acid. 
Atoxyl (sodium p-aminophenylarsinats), 
crystallography of (GiLTA), A., i, 961. 
Atrolactic acid, fate of, in the body 
(Kay and RapEr), A., i, 1093. 
-Atrolactinamide, preparation and rota- 
tion of (McKENzIx and Smiru), T., 


be 1356. 
’ Bi Atropic acid, fate of, in the body (Kay 
N) and RAPER), A., i, 1093. 
’ Bf Atropine, estimation of (Harpy), A., ii, 
xD 796. 
estimation of, in blood-serum (VAN 
of DEK Heype), A., ii, 669. 
Aucubin from seeds of Melampyrum 
nd oO (BripEt and BRAEcKE), A., 
‘, R 
ee comparison of rhinanthin and (BRIDEL 
6. and BRAECKE), A., i, 1168. 
t- @ Augite from Hawaii (WASHINGTON and 
7 Merwin), A., ii, 220. 
’ & Austenite, heat of transformation of, 
n on martensite (YAMADA), A., ii, 
475. 
of & Autoclave (Gross), A., ii, 561. 


Autolysis (BRADLEY), A., i, 896. 
Autoxidation (MourgEv and DUFRAISSE), 
A., i, 250, 824. 
Autunite, calcium uranium, analyses of 
(HENRICH), A., ii, 516. 
Azelaic acid, preparation of (ASAHINA 
and IsHIDA), A., i, 520. 
electro-synthesis of (CARMICHAEL), 
T., 2545. 
Azens (STAUDINGER), A., i, 238. 
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Azides, formation of (OLIVEnI-Man- 
DALA), A., i, 473. 
lecture experiments with (Browne 
and Hokt), A., ii, 840. 
Azidoanisylideneanishydrazide (STOLLE 
and Netz), A., i, 690. 
Azidodibenzhydrazide 
Netz), A., i, 690. 
Aziminobenzene. See 
azole. 
a8-Aziminonaphthalenecarboxylic acid, 
methyl ester (DizELs and WACKER- 
MANN), A., i, 1069. 
p-Azoanisole, oxonium salts of (KEHR- 
MANN and VAN DER Laan), A,, i 
384, 

Azobenzene, eatalytic preparation of 
(HENKE and Brown), A., i, 586 
1196. 

electrochemical oxidation of (FICHTER 
and JAEcK), A., i, 62. 

hydrochloride, reaction of aromatic 
hydrocarbons with (PUMMERER, 
BINAPFL, BITTNER, and SCcHUE- 
GRAF), A., i, 1196. 

Azobenzene, amino-, action of mercuric 
acetate on (VEccHIOTTTI), A., i, 478. 


(SToLLE and 


1:2:3-Benztri- 


decachloro- (GOLDSCHMIDT and 
SrroHMENGER), A., i, 1006. 
Azobenzolyl--aminophenyl ether 


(FicHTER and JAEckK), A., i, 62. 

Azobenzolyl-y-nitrophenyl ether (F1cut- 
ER and JAKCK), A., i, 62. 

Azo-colouring matters (Jacosps and 

HEIDELBERGER), A., i, 74. 

calculation of the colour of (Mo1R), 
T., 1555. 

from bilirubin (F1iscHER and BARREN- 
SCHEEN), A., i, 278. 

from naphthalene (Vorosucovy), A., i, 
956. 

action of phenylhydrazine-bisulphite 
mixture on (BucHERER and ZIM- 
MERMANN), A., i, 465. 

vat (MuKERJI), T., 2879. 

estimation of, electrometrically (JonEs 
and LEE), A., ii, 239. 

apparatus for estimation of intermedi- 
ates for manufacture of (ATKIN- 
son), A., ii, 237. 

Azo-colouring matters, o-hydroxy-, pre- 
paration of (SocizETY oF CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRY IN Bastz), A., i, 385. 

Azo-compounds, action of, with aro- 

matic hydrocarbons and aluminium 
chloride (PUMMERER and BINaPFL), 
A., i, 24; (PuMMERER, BINAPFL, 
BittNER, and ScuuEcRAF), A., i, 
1196. 

coupling of, with 1:8-naphthasultam 
and its derivatives (Kénieg and 
KOHLER), A., i, 879. 
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Azo-compounds,o-amino-, condensation of 
aldehydes with (Fiscugn), A.,i,956. 
amino-, and hydroxy- (CHARRIER), 
A., i, 769 
hydroxy-, constitution of (PUxEDDU 
and GENNARI), A., i, 587. 
hydrolysis of alkali salts of (Pux- 
EpDDv), A., i, 589. 

Azodicarboxylic acid, esters, reactions 
of amines and enols with (Dig1s), 
A., i, 774. 

ethyl and methyl esters, additive 
compounds of §-naphthylamine 
with, and their oxidation products 
(DigLs and WacKERMANY), A., i, 
1068. 

Azoimide (hydrazoic acid), lecture 
experiments with (BRowNE and 
Hozt), A., ii, 840. 

addition of, at contiguous double 
linkings (OLIVERI-MANDALA), A., 
i, 1069. 

Azomethine compounds (Morcan and 
Reeves), T., 1. 

1:1’-Azonaphthalene-4:4’-disulphonic 
acid (KALLE & Co.), A., i, 867. 

1:1-Azo-ar-tetrahydronaphthalene 
(ScHRoETER, KINDERMANN, Dutet- 
RICH, BEYSCHLAG, FLEISCHHAUER, 
RIEBENSAHM, and OksTERLIN), A., i, 
123. 

Azotobacter, effect of hydrogen-ion con- 
centration on the growth of (GAINEY 
avd BaTcHuEtor), A., i, 1096. 

Azoxyamides (Pirron1), A., i, 1071. 

Azoxybenzene, 3-nitro-4:4’-dihydroxy- 
(ANGELI, BIGIAVI, and CARRARA), 
A., i, $79. 

Azoxyphenol, 3-nitro-4-hydroxy- (AN- 
GELI, BIGIAVI, and CaRRARA), A., i, 
879. 

Azoxyphenols (ANGELI, BiciAvi, and 
CARRARA), A.,i, 878. 

o-Azoxyphenylacetic acid, and its esters 
(NEBER), A., i, 546. 

1:1-Azoxy-ar-tetrahydronaphthalene 
(ScHROETER, KINDERMANN, DIET- 
RICH, BEYSCHLAG, FLEISCHHAUER, 
RIEBENSAHM, and OESTERLIN), A.,, i, 
123. 

B. 


Babingtonite from Japan (WATANABE), 
A., li, 651. 
Bacilli, diphtheria, effect of manganous 
chloride on formation of (WAL- 
BuM), A., i, 795. 
action of the oxy-acids of selenium 
and tellurium on (JOACHIMOGLU 
and Hirosk), A., i, 406. 
influenza, growth of (Jacosy and 


FRANKENTHAL), A., i, 302. 
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Bacilli, paraty phoid-enteritidis, ferment §pacter 


ation of tetralose by (Koser), A, 

i, 407. y 

ocyanic, decomposition of sugars by 
pig oon 4 A., i, 201, ” 
tetanus, growth of (DERNBY and 

ALLANDER), A., i, 303. 

Timothy grass, fat metabolism of 
(StkPHENSON and WHETHAMw), A, 
i, 500. 

tubercle, bacteriology of (Long), A., i, 

1095. 
action of tribromoxylenol on 
(DuBoc), A., i, 972. 
utilisation of dextrose by (GamBiz 
and Herrick), A., i, 902, 
typhoid, production of carbon dioxide 
y (NicHous), A., i, 501. 

Bacillus butyricus, production of carbon 
dioxide by (Brooks), A., i, 201. 

Bacillus coli, effect of colloidal sub. 
stances on the growth of (Laszs), 
A., i, 902. 

experiments on disinfection with 
(VEeRMAsT), A., i, 406. 

Endo’s reaction with (FERNANDEz and 
GARMENDIA), A., i, 405. 

Bacillus diphtherixz, reversal of reaction 
in media by the growth of (Wozr), 
A., i, 1218, 

Bacillus lactis aerogenes, decomposition 
of inositol and glycerol by (Kuma- 
GAwaA), A., i, 972 

Bacillus mesentericus niger, darkening 
of carbohydrates by growth of (Muvs- 
CHEL), A.,-i, 1095. 

Bacillus proteus, action of, on di-a- 
naphthylelanine (SAsAKI and 
KInosE), A., i, 303. ° 

action of, on J-tryptophan (Sasaki 
and OrsuKA), A., i, 302. 

Bacillus pyocyaneus, culture of, and the 
production of hydrocyanic acid (Goris 
and Lior; Patry), A., i, 407. 

Bacillus subtilis, production of carbon 
dioxide by (Brooks), A., i, 201. 

Bacteria, formation of hydrogen peroxide 
by (McLEop and Gorvon), A., i, 
1095. 

formation of indole by (FR1EBER), A., 
i, 901. 

formation of phenol by (SIEKE), A., i, 
902. 


formation of toxins from (WALBUM), 
A., i, 902 

action of, on racemic acids (CONDELLI), 
A., i, 410 

importance of sequence in the action of 
antiseptics on (Karczac), A., i, 302. 

influence of arsenious acid on the 
growth of (Coper and VAN DEL 
Reis), A., i, 611. 
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acteria, decomposition of citric acid in 
milk by (KICKINGER), A., i, 1219. 
effect of formaidehyde on (HAILER), 
A., i, 408. 
action of, on minerals (HELBRONNER 
and Rupo.rs), A., i, 706. 
nucleic acid in (SCHAFFER, FoLKorr, 
and JonEs), A., i, 1095. 
influence of the reaction of the solution 
on the action of poisons or drugs on 
(LaBEs), A., i, 901. 
proteases in (DERNBY), A., i, 405. 
destruction of, by quinones (MoRGAN 
and CoorEr), A., i, 204. 
oxidation of sulphur by, in soils 
(WaAKsMAN), A., i, 706. 
colon-typhoid, action of tellurium 
salts on (JOACHIMOGLU), A., i, 1095. 
intestinal, action of, on bile pigments 
(PassinI), A., i, 966. 
lactose-fermenting (LEVINE), A., i, 
901. 
pentose-fermenting (FRED, PETERSON, 
and ANDERSON), A., i, 201, 971. 
purple, microchemistry of (GICKL- 
HoRN), A., i, 303. 
soil, oxidation of sulphur compounds 
by (LipMaN, WAKSMAN, and JOFFE), 
A., i, 303. 
estimation of substances which inhibit 
the reducing action of (SCHNABEL), 
A., i, 304, 
Balance, micro-, Steele-Grant (Hart- 
una), A., ii, 495, 
Westphal, accuracy of the (Tscnupby), 
A., ii, 820. 
Barbel, constituents and toxicity of the 
roes of the (McCruUDDEN), A., i, 194. 
Barbituric acid, action of diazomethane 
on (HERzIG), A., i, 373. 
detection of, and its derivatives 
(Fasre), A., ii, 795, 
Barbituric acids, substituted, as hypno- 
tics (CARNOT and TIFFENEAD), A., i, 
900. 
Barium, absorption spectrum of (LIND- 
SAY), A,, ii, 599. 
L-spectrum of (DAUVILLIER; DE Broe- 
LIE and DAUVILLIER), A., ii, 542. 


Barium salts, conductometric titrations 


with (KoLTHOFF), A., ii, 864. 
poisoning by. See Poisoning. 


Barium carbonate, action of nitrogen on 


carbon and, at high temperatures 
(ASKENASY and GRUDE), A., ii, 445. 
platinichloride, dissociation of (GiRE), 
A., ii, 551. 
chromate, solvolysis of (Hicks and 
CraiGc), A., ii, 622. 
platinocyanide, de-intensifying of, in 
the Villard effect (ZIMMERN and 
SaLuEs), A., ii, 104. 
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Barium nitrate, crystal structure of 
(VEGARD), A., ii, 503. 
thallous nitrite (Currica and Paci- 
ELLO), A., ii, 378. fi 
peroxide, vélocity of formation of : 
(Sasak1), A., ii, 273, 
catalytic influence of oxides on the 
decomposition of (KENDALL and 
Fucus), A., ii, 147. 
silicate (Eskoa), A., ii, 849. | 
sulphate, adsorption of radium by 
(GERMANN), A., ii, 16. 
equilibrium of potassium carbonate 
with (RAMANN and SALLINGER), 
A., ii, 181. 
tungstate (SmiTH), A., ii, 774. 
Barium selenic acid (MEYER and FRIED- 
RICH), A., 1i, 644. : 
Barium sulphuric acid (MEYER and 
FRIEDRICH), A., ii, 644; (BALAREFF), 
A., ii, 864. 
Barium estimation :— 
estimation of, volumetrically (PoLo- 
NOVSKI), A., ii, 720. 
——- amylaseof (BAKER and HULTON), 


germinated, velocity of action of 
enzymes of (MAEsTRINI), A., i, 507, : 
508. 4 

estimation of starch in (LIne, CALLow, 
and Prick), A., ii, 879. 

Base, C,H,N, and its salts, from p-xylene 
and sulphuryl azide (CurTIUs and 
ScuMIp?), A., i, 777. 

C,H,,ON, and its salts and derivatives 
(TROGER and SCHWARZENBERG), A., 
i, 167. 

Cy ,H,ON,g, and its salts, from /-tartar- 
dialdehydephenylhydrazone and 
hydrogen chloride (BERGMANN), 
A., i, 8. 

C,,H,,0,N, and its salts and deriva- 
tives, from hydrolysis of N-y-benz- 
oxypropyldihydrozscindole (v- 
(Braun, BRAUNSDORF, and RATH), 
A., i, 760. 

C,,;H,,0NS, and its salts, from thio- 
diphenylamine and sodium hydr- 
oxide (KEHRMANN and DARDEL), 
A., i, 1063. 

Cy3H ON, and its salts, from aniline 
and acraldehyde (MANN), T., 2179. 

CooH,ONs, from p-toluidine and 
acraldehyde (Mann), T., 2182. 

Cee Ho N 9. from acetoneanil and methyl 
iodide (KNOEVENAGEL and BAuHR), 
A., ii, 750. 

CzgH5g0,N, and its salts, from oxida- 
tion of base CygH ON, (Many), 
T., 2180. 

Bases, Werner’s theory of (Lams and 

| Yweve), A., ii, 217. 
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Bases, heterocyclic, reactivity of methyl 
groups in (MILLs and Smirg), T., 
2724. 

organic, additive compounds of metallic 
salts with (PErers), A., i, 48. 
detection of, with iodic acid (RosEN- 
THALER), A., ii, 327. 
: detection and separation of, by 
means of glyoxalinedicarboxylic 
acid (PAULY and Lupwis), A., i, 
953. 
strong, estimation of, volumetrically, 
in presence of weak bases (Ko.t- 
HOFF), A., ii, 223. 
weak, alcoholysis of the salts of (Gorb- 
SCHMIDT, GOrBITz, HovuGEN, and 
PAHLE), A., ii, 135. 
estimation of, volumetrically (Lizivs 
and Evers), A., ii, 654. 

Basilicum oil, constants of (GATTE- 
Fuss), A., i, 1167. 

Basicity (KELLER), A., ii, 131. 

Bauxite, estimation of titanium dioxide 
in (WINcH and CHANDRATREYA), 
A., ii, 459 

Bean, adsuki. See Phascolus angularis, 
lima. See Phaseolus lunatus. 
navy, carbohydrates in (EICHEL- 

BERGER), A., i, 799. 
pichurim. See Pichurim bean. 
runner, nitrogen distribution in leaves 
of (CHIBNALL), A., i, 908, 1225. 
soja. See Soja beans. 

Beckmann transformation 
HEIMER), A., i, 152. 

Becquerelite, radioactive (ScHorp), A., 
ii, 450. 

Beechnut oil, constituents of (HErIpv- 

SCHKA and RosEr), A., i, 945. 
characteristics and utilisation of (B.), 
A., i, 96 
Bees-wax. See under Wax. 
Beetroot (Beta vulgaris), anthocyanin 
from (ANDREWS ; KozLowsk1), A., 
i, 96. 
wild, composition of (SAILLARD), A., 
i, 415. 
Behenic acid, anilide and esters of 
(Toyama), A., i, 1111. 
sodium salt, properties of solutions of 
(FLECKER and TaytLor), T., 1101. 
docosyl and phenyl esters (Bricu and 
Fucus), A., i, 713. 

Belladonna, chemical constituents of the 
| leaves of (GorIs and LARSONNEAD), 
| A., i, 1099. 
alkaloids from (Ripert), A., i, 96. 

Benzaldehyde, solubility of copper in 

dilute solutions of (BERNOULLI and 
ScuaaF), A., i, 1029. 


(MEISEN- 


reduction of, by sodium in alcohol 
(DE PoMMEREAD), A., i, 339. 


SUBJECTS. 


Benzaldehyde and p-nitro-, alkyl, 
hydrazonesof(Brapy aud McHvcp), 
T., 1650. 
picrate, compound of. thiocarbamid 
and (Tay.Lor), T., 2269. 


estimation of chlorine in (ScHimmezy 

& Co.), A., ii, 78. 
Benzaldehyde, 2:4-dihydroxy-, Sey 

B-Resorcylaldehyde. 

iodo-m-hydroxy- (HENRY and Suanp), 
T., 1059. 

nitro-derivatives, solubility and 
volatility of (S1ip¢wick and Dasu), 
T., 2586. 


2:4:6-trinitro-, derivatives of (Lowy 
and BALDWIN), A., i, 134. 


Benzaldehydes, hydroxy-, mercury 
derivatives (HENRY and SHakrp), 
T., 1055. 


nitro-, reactivity of (HELLER, Lavutu, 


and BucHwALpr), A., i, 348. 
Benzaldehyde-S-benzylthiosemicarbaz- 
one (WILSON and Burns), T., 874. 
Benzaldehydecyanohydrin, action of 
emulsin in synthesis of (NORDEFELDT), 

A., i, 1077. 

Benzaldehyde-2-nitro-4-cyanophenyl- 
hydrazone (MATTAAR), A., i, 252. 

Benzaldehyde-p-nitrophenylmethyl- 
hydrazone (Ciusa and RasrE ..I), A., 
i, 1073. 

Benzaldehydephenylhydrazone, additive 
compounds of, with aromatic poly- 
nitro-compounds (Ciusa and Vxe- 
CHIOTTI) A., i, 474. 

Benzaldoximes, 2:4- and 2:6-dinitro., 
N-aryl ethers of (BARRow, GRIFFITHS, 
and Bioom), T., 1714. 

Benzamide, kinetics of the reaction of 
acetic anhydride with (KrEMANN, 
ROSLER, and PENKNER), A., ii, 
748. 

equilibria of, with dihydroxynaphtha- 
lenes (KREMANN, HEMMELMAYR, 
and Riemer), A., i, 1012. 


' Benzamidine, action of cyanogen and 


nitrogen iodides on (RoBIN), A., i, 36. 
a-Benzamido-8-methylpropane, 8-chloro- 
(Dersin), A., i, 142. 

Benzanilide, 2:4-dinitro- (BARROW, 
GRIFFITHS, and Bioom), T., 1714. 
Benzanthrone, amino-, and hydroxy- 

(BririsH DyEsTuFFs CORPORATION, 
Lrp., PERKIN and SPENCER), A., i, 
941. 

2-amino-, and its derivatives, and 
2-hydroxy-, preparation of (PERKIN 
and SPENCER), T., 479. 

2-hydroxy-, derivatives of (BRAD- 
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(FRANZEN and STAUBLE), A., i, 450. 

N-y-Benzoxypropyleoniine hydrochlor- 
ide (v. Braun, Braunsporr, and 
Ratu), A., i, 760. 
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N-8-Benzoxypropyldihydro‘soindole, 
and itsderivatives(v. Braun, Brauns- 
porF, and RAtn), A., i, 760. 

i Beesenyeongiotgeiine hydro- 
chloride (v. Braun, Braunsporr, 
and RAtTR), A., i, 760. 

Benzoyl chloride, chlorination of (HorE 

and RILEy), T., 2510. 
peroxide, action of cholesterol on 
(WinpaAvus and LipErs), A., i, 
453. 
Golodetz’s reaction for (GELISSEN), 
A., ii, 460. 

Benzoylacetone, 3-chloro-, and _ its 
copper derivative (Morcan, Drew, 
and BARKER), T., 2456. 

Benzoylacetones, selenium (MORGAN, 
Drew, and BarKER), T., 2453. 

Benzoylacetyldiazomethane, interaction 
of triphenylphosphine with (Staup- 
INGER and LiscHErR), A., i, 238. 

Benzoyl acetyl ketone, hydrazone of 
(STAUDINGER and LUscHER), A., i, 
238, 

1-Benzoyl-l-allyleyclopropane (HALLER 
and Benoisr7), A., i, 350. 

5-Benzoylamino-y-ketovaleric acid, ethy! 
ester, and its semicarbazone (WIND- 
Aus, Doérrigs, and JENSEN), A., i, 
61. 

a-Benzoylamino-8-[6-methoxyindyl(3)]- 
acrylic acid (KERMACK, PERKIN, and 
Rosinson), T., 1883. 


N-Benzoylanhalamine, m-nitro-, and 
its methyl ether (Sparn), A., i, 
166. 


1-Benzoy]-5-anilinomethylene-4-glyox- 
alone, 2-thiol- (Darns, THOMPSON, 
and ASENDORF), A., i, 1186. 
o-Benzoylbenzoic acid, 0-3’:5’-dibromo- 
4’-hydroxy-, o-3’chloro-4’-hydroxy-, 
and o-8’ :5’-dichloro-4’-hydroxy- 
(TarzL and M@uier), A., i, 660. 
0-3’:5’-dibromo-4’-hydroxy-, and 0-4’- 
hydroxy-, and its salts and deriv- 
atives (ORNDORFF and KELLEY), 
A., i, 883 
Benzoylbenzoin, mechanism of the 
formation of (GREENE and ROBINSON), 
T., 2182. 
Benzoyl-8-tenzoxyethylcarbamide 
(Fromm and Hono xp), A., i, 530. 
Benzoyl1-3-benzoyloxy-4-methoxyman- 
delonitrile (GREENE and RoBINson), 
T., 2195. 
y-Benzoyl-8-benzylcrotonic acid, -p- 
chloro- (KOHLER and SMITH), A., i, 
458. 
1-Benzoylbenzylcyclopropane (HALLER 
and Genoist), A., i, 350. 
2-Benzoyl-4-bromobenzoic acid 
(STEPHENS), A., i, 141. 
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a-Benzoyl-8-butoxy-8-phenylethanes, a- 
bromo- (DuFRAIsSE and GERALD), A., 
i, 843. - 
u-Benzoyl-8-butoxy-8-phenylethylenes 
(DuUFRAISsE and GERALD), A., i, 
843. 
1-Benzoyl-2-y-chlorophenylcyclopropane, 
3-nitro- (KOHLER and Situ), A., i, 
458. 
Benzoyleinchonidine dihydrochloride 
_ (HEIDELBERGER and Jacoss), A. ,i,678. 
Benzoyleinnamantialdoxime (BrRapy 
and THomAs), T., 2104. 
Benzoyldiazoacetic acid, methyl! ester, 
interaction of triphenylphosphine 
with (STAUDINGER and LiscuER), A., 
i, 237. 
4-Benzoy1-3:5-dibenzylthiol-1:2:4-tria- 
zole (FROMM, KaYsER, BRIEGLEB, and 
FOHRENBACH), A., i, 379. 
Benzoyldihydrocinchonidine hydro- 
chloride (HEIDELBRRwER and JAcoss), 
A., i, 673. 
Benzoyldihydroquinine hydrochloride 
(H&IDELBERGER and Jacobs), A.,i,673. 
1-Benzoy1-3:5-diketo-1:4-hexahydrodi- 
azine, attempts tc prepare (DuUBSKY 
and Hower), A., i, 57. 
N-Benzoy1-5:7-dimethylisatoic acid 
(HELLER, Benapz, and Hocumurs), 
A., i, 1060. 
1-Benzoyl1-3:4-dimethylpyrazole, 
5-chloro- (ROJAHN), A., i, 1184, 
5-Benzoy]-2:4-dimethylpyrrole-3-carb- 
oxylic acid, ethyl ester (FiscnEr, 
ScHNELLKR, and ZERweEck), A., i, 
1056. 
4-Benzoyl]-1:3-diphenylpyrazole, 
5-chloro- (Rosaun), A., i, 373. 
a-Benzoyl-8-ethoxy-8-phenylethane, 
a-bromo- (DUFRAIss& and G£KALD), 
A., i, 39. 
1-Benzoy1-3-p-ethoxypheny]!-4-glyoxal- 
one, 2-thiol- (UAINs, THOMPSON and 
ASENDORF), A., i, 1186. 
Benszoylisceugenol, dibromo- and diiodo- 
(RASTELLI), A., i, 1010. 
Benzoyl-y-hydroxyphenylbenzoylcarb- 
atnide (SPECKAN), A., i, 580. 
Benzoyl-p-hydroxyphenylcarbamide 
(SPECKAN), A., i, 580. 
Benzoyliminodiacetic acid, and its salts 
and methyl ester (Dursxky and 
HoweEr),:A., i, 57. 
Benzoylkynurenic acid, methyl ester 
(SpatH), A., i; 173. 
Benzoylmandelonitrile, action of alco- 
holic sodium etnoxide on (GREENE 
and Ropinson), T., 2182. 
a-Benzoyl-8-methoxy-8-phenylethane, 
a-bromé- (DuF®AIssE and GE&RaLp), 
A., i, 843. 
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a-Benzoyl-8-methoxy-8-phenylethylene 
(DUFRAISSE and GERALD), A., i, 843. 

a-Benzoyl-a-methylacetoacetic acid, 
methyl ester (DircKMANN and Wirt. 
MANN), A., i, 1157. 

Benzoylmethylfuroxan (PoNnzio), A., i; 
1038. 

a- and £-Benzoylmethylglyoximes, and 
their salts and derivatives (Ponzio), 
A., i, 1038. 

Benzoylmetiylnaphthalenes (MAverr 
and SIEGLITZ), A., i, 740, 743. 

1-Benzoyl-1-methyleyc/opropane, and its 
derivatives (HALLER and BeEnoist), 
A., i, 350. 

Benzoyl-8-naphthylmethylamine-6-sul- 
phony] chloride (MorcGan and Rooks), 
A., i, 135. 

Benzoyl]-2-nitro-3-methylamino-p-phen- 
etidine (REVERDIN and RveETHLIs- 
BERGER), A., i, 588. 

Benzoyl-2:8-di- and -2:3:5-trinitro-p- 
phenetidines (REVERDIN and Roetu- 
LISBERGER), A., i, 538. 

Benzoyloxydiethylaminobutane, amino- 
and nitro-, hydrochlorides (FouRNEAU 
and PuyAt), A., i, 639. 

Benzoyloxydiethylaminopropane, 
amino- and nitro-, hydrochlorides 
(FourngAU and PuyvAL), A., i, 639, 

Benzoyloxydimethylaminopropane, 
nitro-, hydrochloride (FoURNEAU and 
Puyat), A., i, 639. 

Benzoylphenylacetylene, addition of 
malonic esters to (KOHLER), A., i, 
461. 

1-Benzoyl-3-phenyl1-5-anilinomethylene- 
4-glyoxalone, 2-thiol- (Dains, THomp- 
son, and ASENDORF), A., i, 1186. 

Benzoylphenylbenzylcarbinol, and_ its 
derivatives (Garcfa BANnts and Pas- 
cuAL Vita), A., i, 734. 

-Benzoyl-8-phenylbutyrolactone-a-car- 
boxylic acid, methy] ester (KOHLER), 
A., i, 552. 

Benzoylphenylearbamide (Fromm and 
Hono.p), A., i, 530. 

y-Benzoyl-8-phenylerotonic acid, and 
its methyl ester (KoHLER), A., i, 
461. 

y-Benzoyl-8-phenylethylmalonice acid, 
methyl ester, and its bromo-deriv- 
atives (KOHLER), A., i, 552. 

1-Benzoy1-3-phenyl-4-glyoxalone, 
2-thiol-(Da1ns, THOMPSON, and ASEN- 
poRF), A., i, 1186. 

-Benzoy1-8-phenyl-a-methylbutyro- 
lactone-a-carboxylic acid, methyl 
ester (KoHwER), A., i, 552. 

1-Benzoy]-2-phenyleyclopropane, 

*8-nitro-1-p-chloro-- (KoHLER and 
Smith), A., i, 458. 
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Benzoylphloroglucinols, hydroxy- (N1- 
SsHIKAW4 and Rosinsoy), T., 839. 
Benzoylpiperoin (GREENE and Roocin- 
son), T., 2187. 
a-Benzoyl-8-propoxy-8-phenylethane, a- 
bromo- (DUFRAIS8E and GERALD), A., 
i, 843. 
a-Benzoyl-8-propoxy-8-phenylethylenes 
(DuFRAISSE and GERALD), A., i, 843. 
Benzoylisopropylsemicarbazide (NEIGu- 
Bors, FosTeR, CLARK, MILLER, and 
BAILEy), A., i, 881. 
Benzoyl-5-quindoline, o-amino- (GRAND- 
MOUGIN), A., i, 584. 
N-a-Benzoylstyryl-y-aminophenol 
(Rurg and WirtweEr), A., i, 449. 
£-Benzoyl-a-styrylethylphosphinic 
acid (CONANT, Bump, and Hott), A., 
i, 68. 
1-Benzoyl-3-m-toly1-5-anilinomethyl- 
ene-4-glyoxalone, 2-thiol- (DarNs, 
THOMPSON, and ASENDORF), A., i, 
1186. 
1-Benzoy]-3-m-tolyl-4-glyoxalone, 
2-thiol- (Datns, ‘THOMPSON, 
AsknDoRF), A., i, 1186. 
4-Benzoy1-1--tolyl-3-methylpyrazole, 
5-chloro- (RoJAHN), A., i, 373. 
Benzoyltriacetylbromoglucose (FREUD- 
ENBERG and Ivers), A., i, 524. 
Benzthiazole, derivatives of (RoMANI), 
A., i, 466. 
ethiodide (M1L.s), T., 460. 
Benzthiazole series, cyanine dyes of 
the (Miuus), T., 455. 
Benzthiazolyl-1-y-benzoic acid (Boc- 
ExT and MryeEr), A., i, 868. 
1:2:3-Benztriazole, preparation of, and 
its benzoyl derivative (CHARRIER and 
BERETTA), A., i, 61. 
1;8:5-Benztriazole, physiological action 
of (DALE and DuDLEy), A., i, 403. 
Benzyl acetonyl sulphide and sulph- 
oxide, and their derivatives (WAHL), 
A., i, 658. 
Benzyl alcohol, instability of, and of its 
esters (MESSNER), A., i, 138. 
velocity of hydrolysis of esters of 
(VoLWILER aud VLIET), A,, ii, 41. 
catalytic action of (JacosBson), A., i, 
652. 
Benzy! azide, decomposition of (CurTIUS 
and Exruart), A., i, 775 
bromides, o- and p-nitro- (MOoUREU 
and Brown), A., i, 23. 
chloride, chlorination of (OLIVIER), 
A., i, 726 
action of benzene and, in presence of 
iron pyrites (SMyTHE), T., 1276. 
p-nitro-, condensation of, with 
cinnamaldehyde and furfuralde- 
hyde (KLEUCKER), A., i, 734, 


and 
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Benzyl chloroethyl ether (CLEMO and 
PERKIN), T., 649. 
cyanide. See Phenylacetonitrile. 
methyl ether, p-nitro- (KLEUCKER), 
A., i, 734. 
phenacyl sulphide and sulphoxide, . 
and their derivatives (WAHL), A., 
i, 653. 
sulphide, compounds of gold haloids. 
with (SMITH), A., i, 933. 
disulphoxide, decomposition of 
(SmyTHE), T., 1400. 
Benzylacetonylsulphone, and its deriva- 
tives (WAHL), A., i, 654. 
Benzylamine hydroferrocyanide (Cum- 
MING), T., 1294. 
Benzylamine, v- and p-nitro-, prepara- 
tion of (INGoLD and Piceort),'T. , 2384. 
Benzylaminoacetic acid, cyauo-, ethyl 
ester, and its derivatives (SCHEIBLER 
and BAUMGARTEN), A., i, 656. 
Benzylaminoitaconic acid, ethyl ester 
(CaRRIERB), A., i, 318. 
Benzylaminomethylmalonic acid, and 
its ethylester (CurTiUsand EHRHART), 
A., i, 776. 
Benzylamino-oxides, action of sodium 


hydroxide with (MEISENHEIMER, 
GREESKE, and WILLMERSvORF), A., 
i, 334, 


a-Benzylaminopropionic acid, hydro- 
chloride (CURTIUS and Enruakt), A., 
i, 776. 

1-Benzylaminopyrroline-5-one-3-carb- 
oxylic acid, ethyl ester (CARRIERE), 
A;, 4, S18. 

5-Benzyl-5-isoamylbarbituric acid (Dox 
and YopDER), A., i, 682. 

Benzylisoamylmalonic acid, ethyl ester 
(Dox and YopER), A., i, 682. 

2-Benzylbenzoxazole, derivatives of 
(SkraupP and MossEr), A., i, 575. 

Benzylbenzylideneamine, polymeric 
(CurTiIUs and Exrwart), A., i, 775. 

y-Benzylbutane-aS-dicarboxylic acid, 
a8-dicyano-y-hydroxy-, and +y-hydr- 
oxy-, lactone (Birch and THorRPEs), 
T., 1883. 

y-Benzylbutane-aa8-tricarboxylic acid, 
y-hydroxy-, lactone (BikcH and 
THORPE), T., 1838. 

5-Benzyl-5-n- and -iso-butylbarbituric 
acids (Dox and YopER), A., i, 682. 

Benzyl-n- and. -iso-butylmalonic acids, 
ethyl esters (Dox and YovER), A., i, 
681. 

Benzylcamphor, y-amire-, and its acetyl 
derivative, p-bromo-, p-chloro, p- 
cyano- and p-hydroxy- (HALLER and 
Bounpin), A., i, 356. 

Benzyldextrin (GomBERG and BUCHLER), 
A., i, 112, 
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N-Benzyldihydroquinicine hydrochlor- 
ide pe aecaeeeae and Jacoss), A., 
i, 678. 

Benzyldimethylamine, o-hydroxy- (Ma- 
DINAVEITIA), A., i, 133. 

Benzyl diphenylmethyl ketone, forma- 
tion of (OrfKHOFF and TIFFENEAUV), 
A., i, 458. 

5-Benzyl-5-ethylbarbituric acid (Dox 
and YoprEr), A., i, 682. 

a-Benzyl-a-ethylbutyric acid, and its 
amide and acid chloride (HALLER 
and BAvgER), A., i, 259. 

Benzylethylmalonic acid, ethyl ester 
(Dox and Yoper), A., i, 681. 

Benzyl a-furyl ketone, p-nitro-, and its 
oxime (KLEUCKER), A., i, 735. 

B-Benzylglucoside, toxicity of (Ri- 
CHAUD), A., i, 1094. 

B-Benzyl-d-glucoside, action of digestive 
juices on (RicHavp), A., i, 1094. 

B-Benzylglutaric acid, and aa’-dicyano-, 
diamide of (SrEVENSON and THORPE), 
T., 1720. 

N-Benzylglycine hydrochloride (ScnEtB- 
LER and BAUMGARTEN), A., i, 656. 
Benzylcyclohexane series, semipinacolic 

transposition in (TIFFENEAU and 
PorcuEr), A., i, 537. 
1-Benzylcyc/ohexan-l-ol, 2-iodo- (TrF- 
FENEAU and PorcHER), A., i, 587. 
1-Benzylcyclohexan-2-one, and its semi- 
carbazone (TIFFENEAU and PoRCHER), 
A., i, 587. 

Benzylhydrobenzoin. See 
pheny] propane-af-diol. 

B-Benzylhydrocarbostyril-8-carboxylic 
acid, B-o-nitro-, ethyl ester (LEvoHs, 
v. Katinsky, and Conran), A., i, 
473. 

Benzylidene chloride, action of sodium 
methoxide and its homologues on 
(MACKENZIE), T., 1695. 

Benzylideneacenaphthenone, 2-hydroxy-, 
glucoside of (Bruni and Romanl), 
A., i, 756. 

a-Benzylideneacetoaceticacid, a-p-nitro-, 
ethyl ester (HELLER, Laur, and 
BucHwa tpt), A., i, 348. 

Benzylideneacetoneglucosamic acid (LE- 
VENE), A., i, 1028. 

Benzylideneacetoneglucose (LEVENE, 
MeEveEr, and WEBER), A., i, 987. 

Benzylideneacetophenone. See Phenyl 
styryl ketone. 

5-Benzylideneaminoacenaphthene, and 
chloro-, hydroxy-, and nitro-deriva- 
tives (FLEISCHER and ScHRANZ), A., 
i, 1148. 

Benzylideneaminoacetic acid, metallic 
salts (SCHEIBLER and BAUMGARTEN), 
A., i, 656. 
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Benzylidene-p-aminobenzoic acid, ethy| 
ester (REDDELIEN and DANILoF), A., 
i, 148. 

1-p-Benzylideneaminophenyl-5-methy]- 
benzthiazole (BocERT and Meyen), 
A., i, 869. 

Benzylidene-a8-anhydrogluconic acid, 
ethyl ester and amide (LEVENE), A 
i, 1029. ) 

4-Benzylidene-3-anilino-5-ketoisooxaz- 
ole, and its derivatives (WoRRALL), 
A., i, 874. 

Benzylidene-o- and -p-anisidines, 
2:4:6-trinitro- (Lowy and BaLpwiy), 
A., i, 134. 

Benzylideneanthranilic acid, 2:4-dinitro- 
(EKELEY, RoGers, and SwiIsHeEn), 
A., i, 935. 

Benzylideneanthranilic acids, action of 
acetic anhydride on (EKELEY, RocEns, 
and SwIsHER), A., i, 934. 

Benzylidenebenzhydrazide chloride, 
action of sodium azide with (STOLLE 
and Netz), A., i, 690. 

Benzylidenebenzylamine, isomeric mono- 
and di nitze-dedivatives of (INGOLD 
and Piacott), T., 2385. 

Benzylidenebis-p-nitrobenzaldehyde, 


p-nitro-, methylhydrazone (Brapy 
and McHver), T., 1651. 
Benzylidene-p-bromoaniline, p-hydr- 


oxy-, and m-nitro- (INGOLD and 
Piccott), T., 2798. 

Benzylidenecamphor, y-amino-, and its 
salts, and p-chloro-, and p-cyano- 
(HALLER and Bovuprn), A., i, 356. 

Benzylidenechitosamic acid. See Benzyl- 
ideneglucosamic acid. 

Benzylidene-o- and -p-chloroanilines, 
2:4:6-trinitro- (Lowy and BaLDwIy), 
A., i, 134. 

Benzylidene-2:4-dichloroaniline, 2:4:6- 
trinitro- (Lowy and BaLpwIy), A., 
i, 134, 

1-Benzylidenecoumaran-2-ones, 4- and 
6-chloro-, and their dibromides 
(Minton and StepHen), T., 1602. 

Benzylidenedeoxygluconic acid, ethyl 
ester (LEVENE), A., i, 1029. 

Benzylidenediacetoneglucose (FREUDEN- 
BERG and Brauns), A., i, 1117. 

Benzylidenedicarbamic acid, ethyl] ester 
(Datra and CHATTERJEE), A., i, 
816. 

Benzylidenefluorene, 2-hydroxy-, gluco- 
side of (BRuNI and Romani), A., i, 
755. 

9-Benzylidenefluorene-2-carboxylic 
acid, 2:7-dibromo-, and its ethy] ester 
(Steciitz and Jassoy), A., i, 821. 

Benzylidenegluconic acid, §8-bromo-, 
ethyl ester (LEVENE), A., i, 1029. 
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Benzylidenegluconic acid, a-chloro-, 
ethyl ester and amide (LEVENR), 
A., i, 1029. 

Benzylideneglucosamic acid, and its 
ethyl ester (LEVENE), A., i, 1028. 
Benzylideneglycine (SCHEIBLER and 
BAUMGARTEN), A., i, 656. 
1-Benzylideneimino-5-phenyl-1:2:3:4- 
tetrazole, and its iodochloride (STOLLK 
and Nez), A., i, 690. 
Benzylideneindene, 2-hydroxy-, gluco- 
side of (DE Faz), A., i, 755. 
Benzylideneisatinazine, and p-nitro- 
(BorscHE and Meyer), A., i, 54. 
§-Benzylidenelevulic acid, and its ethyl 
ester, and their semicarbazones 
(KuEvcKER), A., i, 735. 
Benzylidenemannonic acid. See Benzyl- 
idenegluconic acid. 

Benzylidenemethyl a-hydroxy/sopropyl 
ketone. See a-Phenyl-5-methyl-Ae- 
penten-d-ol-y-one. 
Benzylidene-1-methylisatinazine, and 
p-nitro- (BorscHE and MEyeER), A., 
i, 55. 
2-Benzylidene-5-methylpyrrole-4-carb- 
oxylic acid, 3-lhydroxy-, ethyl ester 
(FIscHER and HERRMANN),A., i, 1054. 
Benzylidene-8-naphthylamine, dimeride 
of (Crusa), A., i, 1062. 
Benzylidene-o-nitroaniline, and m- and 
p-nitro-(INGoLD and Piecorr), T., 2799. 
Benzylidene-m-nitroaniline, p-hydroxy- 
(INcoLD and Piccorr), T., 2799. 
Benzylidene-p-nitroaniline, m-nitro- 
(INcoLD and Piscotr), T., 2802. 
Benzylidenenitrobenzylamines, m- and 
p-nitro- (INGoLp and Piccotr), T., 
2801. 

Benzylidene-o- and -p-phenetidines, 
2:4:6-trinitro- (Lowy and BaLpwiy), 
A., i, 134. 
Benzylidenephthalide-o-carboxylic acid, 
methyl ester, and its dibromide (Ruc- 
cLI and Mryer), A., i, 344. 
Benzylidene-d/-piperitone (READ and 
Smirn), T., 574. 
Benzylidene-p-toluidine, p-nitro- (Boc- 
ERT and MEYER), A., i, 868 
4-Benzylidene-1:2:3-triethylresorcinol 
(Fapre), A., i, 1148. 
Benzyliminodiacetic acid, and its salts 
and derivatives (DussKy and DINGE- 
MANSE), A., i, 56. 
Benzyliminodiacetimide. See 3:5-Di- 
keto-1-benzyl-1:4-hexahydrodiazine. 
Benzyliminodiacetonitrile, and its hy- 
drochloride . (DussKy and DINGE- 
MANSE), A., i, 55. 
8-Benzyl-2-indolinone, and its 1-acetyl 
derivative, and 5:7-dibromo- (TomI- 
CEK), A., i, 679. 
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Benzylmalonazidic acid (CurTIUs and 
SiEBER), A., i, 722. 

Benzylmalonhydrazidie acid, and its 
potassium salt and benzylidene deriva- 
tive (CurTIuS and SIEBER), A., i, 
722. 

Benzylmalonic acid, o-nitro-, methyl 
ester (LeucHs, v. KaTINSKY, and 
ConrAD), A., i, 4738. 

Benzyl-py-menthenol, and its phenyl- 
urethane (READ and SmirH), T., 581. 

Benzylmethylamine, o-hydroxy-, salts 
of (ZuMPLEN and Kunz), A., i, 564. 

Benzylmethylaniline, and its oxide, 
picrates of (MEISENHEIMER and WILL- 
MERSDORF), A., i, 334. 

5-Benzyl-5-methylbarbituric acid (Dox 
and YopDER), A., i, 682. 

2-Benzyl-2-methy1-2:3-dihydrofuran, 
and 4(?)bromo- (HELFERICH and 
GEHRKE), A.,, i, 9. 

Benzylmethylethylamine, and its oxide 
and their picrates (MEISENHEIMER and 
LousNner), A., i, 822. 

Benzylmethylethylhydroxylammonium 
salts (MRISENHEIMER and LOHSNER), 
A., i, 822. 

8-Benzylmethylheptenol 
and GEHRKR), A., i, 9. 

4-Benzyl-1-methylcyclohexan-4-ol, and 
8-iodo- (TIFFENEAU and PoRCHER), 
A., i, 587. 

4-Benzyl-1-methylcyclo-A*-hexene (TIF- 
FENEAU and PorcuEr), A,, i, 537. 

8-Benzylmethyl-2-indolinones (TomI- 
CEK), A., i, 679. 

Benzyl methyl ketone, p-hydroxy-, and 
its semicarbazone (LE BrazipEc), A., 
i, 456. 

1-Benzyl-1-methylcyclopropane-2-carb- 
oxylic acid, 2:3-dicyano-, and its 
amide (BrrcH and THorpPR), T., 1830. 

1-Benzyl-1-methylcycl/opropane-2:8-di- 
carboxylic acid, cis- and trans- forms, 
and their derivatives and 2:3-dicyano- 
imide of (Brrcw and Torre), T., 
1830. 

N-Benzylnortropinone, and its dibenzyl- 
idene derivative (MERCK, WOLFEs, 
and MAEDER), A., i, 1173. 

Benzyloxide, sodium, reactivity of alkyl 
iodides with (Haywoop), T., 1904. 

7-Benzyloxy-7:12-dihydro-y-benzophen- 
arsazine (LEwWis and HamItron), A., 
i, 188. 

5-Benzyloxy-3:4-dimethoxybenzalde- 
hyde (Spirn and Roper), A., i, 853. 

5-Benzyloxy-3:4-dimethoxybenzoic acid 
(SPATH and R6épeEr), A., i, 853. 

B-5-Benzyloxy -3:4-dimethoxypheny]l- 
ethylamine, and its picrate (SPATH 
and R6pER), A., i, 853. 
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5-Benzyloxy-3:4-dimethoxystyrene, 
w-nitro- (SPATH and RopER), A., i, 853. 
8-Benzyloxytetraethylammonium iodide 
(CLEMo and PERKIN), T., 649. 
8-Benzyloxytriethylamine (CLrmo and 
PERKIN), 'I'., 649. 
Benzylphenacylsulphone, and its deriva- 
tives (WAHL), A., i, 654. 
1-Benzylcyclopropane-1l-carboxylic acid, 
and its amide (HALLER and Brnoisr), 
A., i, 850. 
5-Benzy1-5-n-propylbarbituric acid (Dox 
and YopER), A., i, 682. 
Benzylisopropylmalonic acid, ethyl] ester 
(Dox and YopER), A., i, 681. 
Benzylpyrazoleanthrone-yellow, and 
p-chloros and o-nitro- (MAYER and 
Heit), A., i, 878. 
1-Benzylpyridinium, existence of 
-(We1rz and Lupwie), A., i, 365. 
hydrogen carbonate (WeEITz and 
Konic), A., i, 1187. 
5-Benzylsemicarbazide, and its hydro- 
chloride and benzylidene derivative 
(Witson, Horrer, and CRAWFORD), 
T., 868. 
Benzyl styryl ketone, p-nitro-, and its 
oxime (KLEUcK#RR), A., i, 735. 
2-Benzylthiol-1-p-anisy1-4-benzylidene- 
hydantoin (H1LL and Keuszy), A., i, 
1141, 
Benzylthiol-y-carbazinocarbothioxylic 
acid, benzyl ester, and its benzoyl 
derivative (FromM, Kayser, BriEc- 
LEB, and Féunenpacn), A., i, 380. 
2-Benzylthiol-1-p-chlorophenyl-4-benz- 
ylidenehydantoin (HILL and KEL- 
sEY), A., i, 1141. 
2-Benzylthiol-1:4-dimethyldihydro- 
6-pyrimidone, 2-p-nitro- (HoRN), A., 
os 375. 
2-Benzylthiol-3-p-ethoxyphenyl-5-ani- 
linomethylene-4-glyoxalone (DaAINs, 
THomMPson, and ASENDORF), A., i, 
1186. 
2-Benzylthiol-4-methyldihydro-6-pyrim- 
idone, 2-p-nitro- (HorN), A., i, 375. 
2-Benzylthiol-3-phenyl-5-anilinomethyl- 
ene-4-glyoxalone (DAINs, ‘THOMPsON, 
and AsgenporF), A., i, 1186. 
2-Benzylthiol-3-toly1-5-anilinomethyl- 
ené-4-glyoxalones (DAINs, THOMPSON, 
and AsENpoRF), A., i, 1186. 
2-Benzylthiol-1-m-tolyl-4-benzylidene- 
hydantoin (Hitt and KeEtsry), A., i, 
1142. 
S-Benzylthiosemicarbazide hydrochlor- 
ide and sulphate (WILson and Buxns), 
Benzyltrimethylammonium __ chloride, 
o-hydroxy- (ZEMPLEN and Kunz), A., 
i, 565. 
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Benzylvinyl bromide (PoRcHeER), A., j, 
539. 


Berberine, conversion of, into palmating 
(SpAtu and Lane), A., i, 166 

Beri-beri, avian, decrease in cell oxida- 
tion as the cause of (FLEIscH), A., j, 
1215. 

Beryl, Japanese (SHIBATA and U rmuna), 
A., ii, 305 

Beryllium. See Glucinum. 

Beta vulgaris. See Beetroot. 

Betaines. (PFEIFFER), A., i, 720; 
(PFEIFFER and HAEFELIN), A., i, 738, 

Betulin, and its silver salt and hydrogen 
phthalate (ScHuLzE and PIERon), A., 
i, 1045. 

alloBetulin, and its salts and esters 
(ScHULZzE and Pigeron), A., i, 1045. 

apoalloBetulin (SCHULZE and PrERon), 
A., i, 1046. 

alloBetulone, and its derivatives 
(ScHuLze and Piero), A., i, 1046, 

Bile acid, unsaturated, preparation of 
an (Rreper.), A., i, 1160. 

Bile acids (BorscHE, WEICKERT, and 
Meyer), A., i, 255; (WreLanp 
and SCHLICHTING), A., i, 554, 888; 
(RIEDEL), A., i, 554; (WIELAND 
and ApIcKEs), A., i, 838. 

constitution of (BoRscHE and HAtt- 
wass), A., i, 1158, 1159. 

unsaturated (BOEDECKER and VoLk), 
A., i, 1027. 

detection of (LEPKHNE), A., ii, 800. 

Bile pigments (KisrEr), A., i, 885; 
(KtsterR and Herrmann), A., i, 
886. 

action of intestinal bacteria on (Pas- 
SINI), A., i, 966. 

reactions of (ROSENTHAL and MEIER), 
A., i, 198. 

detection of (Iongscu and Pop), A, 
ii, 671. 

detection of, in gastric juice (Urz), 
A., ii, 799. 

detection of, in urine (SILBERSTERN), 
A., ii, 799. 

Bile salts (WIELAND and ScaULEy- 
BunG), A., i, 346. 

Bilianic acid, disemicarbazone of 
(BorscHE and HAttwass), A, i, 
1159, 

Bilirubin, preparation and reactions of 

(KtstrR), A., i, 885. 
constitution of (FrRomHOLDT and 
NerseEssov), A., i, 387. 
formation of, in the spleen (ERNsT 
and Szappanyos), A., i, 1089. 
azo-dyes from (FIscHER and BARREN- 
SCHEEN), A., i, 278. 
effect of injection of (FromHoLpr and 
Nersessov), A., i, 404. 
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silirubin, estimation of, in blood (Hot- 
zen and MEHNER), A., ii, 799. 

estimation of, in serum (THANNHAUSER 
and ANDERSEN), A., ii, 671. 

Riliverdin, reactions of (KitsTeR), A., i, 
885. 

Biloidanic acid (BorscHE, WFICKERT, 
and Meyer), A., i, 255; (WIELAND 
and SCHLICHTING), A., i, 554. 

Binary systems, influence of substitution 

on equilibria in (KREMANN and 

MiituER; KREMANN, ODELGA, and 

Zawopsky), A.,; i, 131; (KREMANN, 

Hout, and M@uuer), A., i, 138; 

(KREMANN and OpELGA), A., i, 159 ; 

(KREMANN and Strzexsa), A., i, 176 ; 

(KrEMANN, HeEMMeELMAyYR, and RIE- 

MER), A., i, 1010. 

Biocolloids, action of bases and salts on 

(MacDovGALL), A., i, 204. 

Biological reactions, physico-chemical 

stidies on (HrrscH and Kunze), A., 

i, 781; (Hirscn), A., i, 785. 

Biology, importance of sequence in 

(KarczaG ;° Karczae and HajJos), 

A., i, 302. 

Bioluminescence (HARVEY), A., i, 299. 

Bird-lime, Japanese (YANAGISAWA and 

TAKASHIMA ; NisHizAwa), A., i, 652. 

Birds’ nests, edible Chinese, constituents 

of (WANG), A., i, 299. 

Bis-5-acetyl-2:4-dimethylpyrrole 3’-di- 

sulphide (FiscHeR and HERRMANN), 

A., i, 1055. 

4:4’-Bisazo-benzolyl ether, 4’-hydroxy- 

and its acetyl derivative (FICHTER 

and JAECK), A., i, 62. 

2:4-Bisbenzeneazophenol, mono- and 

di-bromo-, -chloro-, and -iodo-deriv- 

atives (CHATTAWAY and Hit), T., 

2758. 

Bis-1-benzyl-2:4-dimethylpyridinium 

(Wertz and Kévte), A., i, 118. 

Bis-1-benzyl-2:4:6.trimethylpyridinium 

(Wertz and Koénie), A., i, 1188. 

Bis(3-carbethoxy-2:4- and -2;5-dimethyl- 

pyrryl)furylmethanes (Kuster, 

Warr, MAURER, NIEMANN,SCHLACK, 

— and WILLIe), A., i, 
58. 

Bis-3-earbethoxy-2:4-dimethylpyrryl- 

methane. See Methenylbis-2:4-di- 

methylpyrrole-3-carboxylic acid, ethyl 
ester. 

p-Bis(3-carbethoxy-2:5-dimethylpyrry])- 
methylbenzaldehyde, and its hyir- 

azone (FiscHer and KAAn), A., i, 869. 

Bis(3-carbethoxy-2:4-dimethylpyrry))- 

m-nitrophenylmethane (Kuster, 

Weser, MauRER, NIEMANN, SCHLACK, 

a and WILLIG), A., i, 
58. : 
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Bis-88’-dichlorodivinylchloroarsine-bis- 
8f’-dichlorodivinylhydroxyarsine 
platinichloride (MANN and Pops), T., 
1759. 

Bis-8-chlorovinylbis-88’8’’-trichloro- 
trivinylarsine, platinum compound 
(Mann and Porg), T., 1758. 

Biscoumaric acids (DE Jonc), A., ii, 
1049. 

Bisdiazobenzoylhistidine (HERMANNS), 
A., i, 1092. 

Bis-4:4’-dibenzthiazole, 
(RoMAN!), A., i, 467. 

8.-Bisdibenzylmethylcarbamide (JONES 
and Scott), A., i, 454. 

Bisdiethylaminoethyldiketocyciohexane- 
dicarboxylic acid, ethyl ester (Fars- 
WERKE vorM. Meister, Lucius, & 
Brinine), A., i, 525. 

Bisdihydrocarbostyril-3:3’-spiran-6:6’- 
disulphonic acids, and their barium 
salts (LrucHs, ConRAD, and v. 
Katinszky), A., i, 874. 

a¢-Bisdimethylamino-75-diphenylhex- 
ane-yd-diols (MANNICH and HEILNER), 
A., i, 351. 

Bis-p-dimethylaminotriphenylmethyl 
peroxide (WIELAND, PoprER, and 
SEEFRIED), A., i, 773. 

Bisdipheny ldibiphenylenehydrazine 
(WIELAND, WECKER, and ALBERT), 
A., i, 779. 

Bis-5-ethyl-5-methyltetrahydro-2 -faryl 
ether (HetrericH and WEIDEN- 
HAGEN), A., i, 1115. 

Bisglucosyl ¢-selenides and ¢-sulphide, 
aud their derivatives (WREDE), A., i, 
226. 

Bishydrocarbostyril-3:3-spiran, and 
p-mono- aud pp’ -dihydroxy-, and their 
derivatives (LEUcHS, Vv. KATINSKY, 
and CONRAD), A., i, 471. 

Bishydrocoumarin-3:3-spiran (LEUCHS, 
v. KaTINsKy, and ConrapD), A., i, 
473. 

3:8’-Bis-o-a-déhydroxy benzylamino-di- 
hydroxyarsenobenzene, and its di- 
hydrochloride (Kaiziss and BuatTr), 
A., i, 1079. 

p-Bis-8-hydroxyethylaminobenzoic acid, 
ethylester(ALTWEGGand LANDRIVON), 
A., i, 1028. 

3:3’-Bis-a-hydroxy-p-methoxy benzyl- 
amino-4:4’-dihydroxyarsenobenzene 
(Raiziss and Buatr), A., i, 1079, 

3:3’-Bis-p-a-dihydroxy-m-methoxy- 
benzylamino-4:4’-dthydroxyarseno-: 
benzene (Rarziss and Batt), A., i, 
1079. 

3:3’-Bishydroxymethylamino-4:4’-di- 
hydroxyarsenobenzene dihydrochlor- 
ide (Raiziss and Buatrt), A., i, 1079. 


1:1’-dithiol- 
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Bishydroxymethyleneacetonedianilide. 
See Dianilinovinyl ketone. 

3:3’-Bis-a-hydroxy-m-nitrobenzylamino- 
4:4’-dihydroxyarsenobenzene (Raiziss 
and Buatt), A., i, 1079. 

3:3’-Bis-a-hydroxy--phenylallylamino- 
4:4’-dihydroxyarsenobenzene (RaIziss 
and Bratt), A., i, 1080. 

Bis-1:3’-indil(bis-1:3-di-indoy/) 
and Sanna), A., i, 371. 

2:2’-Bis-y-methoxybenzylideneamino- 
1:1’-dinaphthyl (JacoBsEN), A., i, 
594 
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Bis-2-methyl-1-naphthoylhydrazine 
(MAYER and Srecui7z), A., i, 742. 
Bis-5-methyltetrahydro-2-faryl ether 
(HELFERICH and WEIDENHAGEN), A., 

i, 1115. 

Bis-6-methyltetrahydro-2-a-pyryl ether 

(HELFERICH and WEIDENHAGEN), A., 
i, 1115. 

Bismuth, spectrum of (NAGAOKA and 
Sucrura), A., ii, 101. 

Z-series spectrum of (DUANE and 
Patrexrson), A., ii, 463. 

N-series spectrum of (DoLEJSEK), A., 
ii, 463 

anodic corrosion of (PRIDEAUX and 
Hewis), A., ii, 511. 

liquid, density and surface tension of 
(Hoengss), A., ii, 29. 

solubility of lead in (Dr Capua), A., 
ii, 576. 

Bismuth compounds, preparation of 
(PRIDEAUX and Hewis), A., ii, 511. 
Bismuth salts, treatment of syphilis with 
(SazErac and Levapit!), A., i, 89; 
(FourNIER and Gvénor), A., i, 301. 
Bismuth. thallows “bromide and iodide 
(CANNERI and Perna), A., ii, 

512. 

trichloride, compounds of diazonium 
chlorides with (CHALLENGER and 
Witxrnson), T., 102. 

hydrides (PANETH, JOHANNSEN, and 
MATTHIES; “PANETH, MATTHIES, 
and ScHMIDT-HEBBEL), A., ii, 383. 

subiodide and swboxyiodide (DENHAM), 
A., ii, 218. 

oxide, fusion diagram of mixtures of 
lead oxide and (BELLADEN), A., ii, 
777. 

Bismuth organic compounds (CHAL- 
LENGER and WILKINSON), T., 91; 
(CHALLENGER and Ripeway), T. 
104. 

action of thallic chloride on (D. and 
A. E. Gopparp), T., 260. 

dimethoxide and dimethyl (DENHAM), 
A., ii, 218. 

Bismuthi iodides of alkaloids (FrAn- 
cois and BLAxc), A., i, 851. 
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Bismuth detection and estimation :— | 

detection of, by mirrors (ScHEUcHRn| 
A., ii, 526. 

detection of, in urine (AuBRY), A., jj 
165. 

detection of, in urine and in saliy 
(GANASSINI), A., ii, 590. 

detection and estimation of (Caxngy 
and Perina), A., ii, 512. 

estimation of (CriTcHErT), A, jj 
90. 

metallic, estimation of (KURTENACKR 
and WERNER), A., ii, 877. 

Bismuth minerals, Spanish, chemical 
and spectrographic study of (PiXa py 
RtsiEs and Gita EstTesay), A, ii 
576. 

Bismuthines, tertiary aromatic (Cua: 
LENGER and WILKINSON), T., 91; 
(CHALLENGER and Rrpeway), T. 
104, 

aa’-Bisphenacylmethylmethylamine, ani 
its hydrochloride (MANNICH ani 
HEILNER), A., i, 351. 

Bis-y-phenoxy--butyrylamine (Puro- 
CHIN), A., i, 1176. 

s.-Bistriphenylmethylhydrazine, molec- 
ular rearrangement of (STIEGLITZ ani 
Brown), A., i, 778. 

Bisulphites. See Sulphites under 
Sulphur. 

Bisisovalerylaminoethane (WINDAUS, 
Doreigs, and JENSEN), A., i, 60. 
Bisisovalerylaminoethylene, and its di- 

bromide (WinpDAus, D6rRRIEs, and 


di 


ca 


JENSEN), A., i, 60. 
Biuret, preparation of derivatives of 
(FRoMM and WENZL), A., i, 487. 
compound of copper ethylenediamine 
— with (TRAUBE), A,, i, 
19 


Blackberry. See Rubus fructicosus, 

Bladder, silica. calculus in __ the 
(ScuttcuT), A., i, 496. 

Bleaching chlorides, estimation of the 
available chlorine in (RovEk), A., ii, 
581. 

Blende, oxidation of (HELBRONNER and 
Rupotrs), A., i, 706. 

Blood, effect of poisons on the absorp- 
tion spectrum of (Lewin and 
STENGER), A., ii, 414. 

effect of radium emanation on (HAv- 
ENSTEIN), A., i, 80. 

condition of electrolytes in (NEv- 
HAUSEN), A., i, 891 ; (NEUHAUSEN 
and MARSHALL), A., i, 1085. 

viscosity of, in relation to the dis- 
tribution of cholesterol and of uric 
acid between plasma and corpuscles 
(Rovzaup and Tuitry), A., i, 
394. 
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od, osmotic resistance and phos- 
phatides of (BRINKMAN), A., i, 1086. 
increased supply of, during muscular 
activity (HARRIs), A., i, 696. 
effect of profuse perspiration on (WIL- 
BRAND), A., i, 79 
chemistry of (EGerEeR-SEHAM and 
Nrxon), A., i, 395. 
in pregnancy (KILLIAN and SHER- 
WIN ; CALDWELL and Lyte), A., 
i, 489. 
acetone substances in, after injection 
of adrenaline (HusBARD: and 
Wricnt), A., i, 288. 
in diabetes (Fiz), A., i, 192. 
neutralisation of acids by (KENNA- 
way and McInrosn), A., i, 788. 
effect of ether anesthesia on the 
acid-base balance of (VAN SLYKE, 
AusTIN, and CULLEN; STEHLF, 
BovrnE, and Barsovur), A., i, 
1085. 
amino-acids in (CosrANTINO), A., i, 
181; (ABDERITALDEN), A., i, 287; 
(OxkADA and Hayasui), A., i, 483. 
ammonia in (NAsH and BENEDICc7), 
A., i, 191; (Nash), A., i, 483. 
calcium: in (Mazzocco), A., i, 788, 
891; (VAN. PAASSEN),' A., i, 
1208. 
of the new-born (JonEs), A., i, 80. 
distribution of calcium, magnesium, 
potassium and sodium in (KRAMER 
and TISDALL), A., i, 1087. 
catbon dioxide equilibrium and hydro- 
gen-ion concentration in (WAR- 
“ pore), A., i, 788. 
effect of potassium cyanide on cata- 
- Jase in (WELKER and BoLuMay), 
A., i, 192. 
distribution of chlorides in (MUKAI; 
vAN CREVELD; NorGAARD and 
Gram), A., i, 287; (MURESANU), 
A., i, 250; (DiscHk), A., i, 1086. 
distribution of chlorine in (SIEBECK 
and HackMACK), A., i, 1208. 
chloroform-in, after death (Grsson 
and Larptaw), A., i, 1218. 
cholesterol derivatives in (Lirscuvz), 
A., i, 392. 
coagulation of (FuNcK), A., i, 290; 
(HELtER), A., i, 291; (STUBER 
and Funck), A., i, 393; (Pick- 
ERING and Hewitt), A., i, 393, 
1208. 
effect of carbon monoxide, illumin- 
ating gas and benzene on (FORBES 
and Hompe), A., i, 483. 
effect of alkaline earth chlorides on 
(LEHMANN), A., i, 892. , 
by euphylline (Meissner), A., i, 
193. 
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action of nucleic acids on 
(Doyon), A., i, 82, 1087. 
action of phosphatides on (ZUNz 
and LA Barng), A., i, 697. 
presence of cyanic acid in (NICLOUX 
and WELTER), A., i, 789. 
enzymes in (Compron), A., i, 392, 
1087; (Bacu and ZusKowa), A., 
i, 393; ([1ncussEnN), A., i, 393. 
transformation of the fat in (Lir- 
scHUtTz), A., i, 392. 
action of germanium oxide on (HAM- 
METT, Nowrey, and MU.LueEr), A., 
i, 1086. 
physical chemistry of hemoglobin in 
(Brown and HIL1), A., i, 1199. 
preparation of histidine from (DEM- 
JANOVSKI), A., i, 1052. 
distribution of hormones and drugs in 
(ScHAEPP!), A., i, 290. 
reaction of, with nascent hydrogen 
peroxide (PATZAUER), A., ii, 172. 
inorganic ions in, in tetany (Gross 
and UNDERHILL), A., i, 1210. 
lipoids of in tuberculosis (HENNING), 
A., i, 963. 
nitrogen constituents of, in chronic 
nephritis (WILLIAMs), A., i, 401. 
inorganic phosphates in (LkHman), 
A., i, 191 
effect of pilocarpine on the composition 
of (BoRNSTEIN and VocEL), A., i, 80. 
proteins of, and their part in the 
transport of carbon dioxide (Av- 
SENDA), A., i, 1209. 
action of purine diuretics on the con- 
centration of (NONNENBRUCH), A., 
i, 7 
distribution of quinine in (Rona and 
Boca), A., i, 290 
hemolysis of, by quinine (LucEn), 
A., 1, 81 
action of salvarsan on the serum and 
corpuscles of (KnITSCHEVSKY), A., 
i, 394 
effect of administration of sodium 
chloride on (Samson), A., i, 82. 
sugar in (CAMMIDGE, Forsyru, and 
Howarp), A., i, 81; (FALrA 
and RICHTER-QUITTNER), A., 4, 
696; (RosEnperc), A., i, 789; 
(Srastak), A., i, 1208. 
in narcosis aud disease (CHANT- 
RAINE), A., i, 192. 
action of adrenaline on (Pgrinyr 
and Lax), A., i, 403. 
effect of amino-acids and fatty acids 
on (PoLLAK), A., i, 483. 
effect of carbon dioxide on (BIN- 
SWANGER), A., i, 962. 
action of phosphates on (EIAs and 
Weiss), -A., 1, 1085. 
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Blood, effect of sugar injection on 
the sugar content and the white 
corpuscles of (MoRAcZEWSKI and 
LinDvNeEr), A., 1, 402, 

arterial and venous, distribution of 
sugar in (HENRIQUES and Ex), A., 
i, 191; (TurBan), A., i, 482. 

capillary and venous, sugar distribu- 
tion in (NEUWIRTH and KLEINER), 
A., i, 1208, 

fate of sulphides in (HacGARD and 
CHARLTON), A., i, 287. 

distribution of urea in (Er1ENNE and 
Vérain), A., i, 963. 

distribution of uric acid in (THEIs and 
BENEDICT), A., i, 82; (CHAUF- 
FARD, Bropin, and Gricavt), A., 
i, 1086. 

free and bound water in (NEUHAUSEN), 
A., i, 696, 

morphological changes of (PENTI- 
MALLI), A,, i, 302 

defecation of, for the estimation of 
carbamide (Ionescu), A., ii, 596. 

respiratory changes in (AUSTIN, 
CuLLEN, Hastincs, MoLEan, 
PETERS, and VAN SLYKE ; PETERS, 
CULLEN, and Austin), A., i, 1207. 

calves’, concentration of proteins in 

(Howe), A., i, 1084. 
effect of ingestion of colostrum on 
(Howe), A., i, 80, 

of children in tetany, calcium in 
(RosuEs), A., i, 192. 

dogs’, lactic acid in (HasT1NGs), A., i, 
81 


human, hydrogen-ion concentration 
in (BarcroFrt, Bock, HI, 
Parsons, and Suogr), A., i, 
891. 
partial pressure of oxygen in (BaR- 
crorr and NaGAHasHi), A., i, 
890. 
reducing power of (CoopzR and 
WALKER), A., i, 1084. 
uric acid in (MorRIs and Mac.Eop), 
A., i, 392. 
shed, acid-production in (Evans), A., 
i, 890 
reaction of (DE CorRAL), A., i, 79; 
(Conway and StePHEN), A.,i, 892. 
Blood detection and estimation :— 
analysis of (RICHTER-QUITINER), A., 
ii, 240, 407; .(PiIncusszeN and 
Foros ; PrxcussEN and MomFrer- 
RATOS-FLoROs), A., ii, 408 ; (FoLIN 
and Wo), A., ii, 540; (FoLtn), A., 
ii, 596; (UOrz), A., ii, 800. 
analyses of the corpuscles and plasma 
of (Wv), A., i, 483. 
analysis of gases of (MEIER and 
Kronic), A, i, 191. 


Blood detection and estimation :— 

collection and analysis of (Avsry ! 
CULLEN, Hastines, McLea 
Peters, and VAN SLYKE), A, ¢t 
1207. 

detection and estimation of, in wriy 
(JOHANNESSEN), A., ii, 724. 

estimation of acetone substances j 

_ (HusBARD), A., ii, 234. 

estimation of fatty acids in (Bxooy 
PELKAN and ALLEN), A., ii, 598. 

estimation of amino-acids in (Perry 
JEAN), A., ii, 536. 

estimation of ammonia in (Ga 


ANDRESEN), A., ii, 523. es 
estimation of bilirubin in (Houzer an 
MEHNER), A., ii, 799. es 


‘estimation of calcium in (Wess 
CuaRk), A., ii, 227; (LING an 


BUSHILL), A., ii, 587. wl 
estimation of carbon monoxide jj 
(Savers and Yanr), A., ii, 868, es 


estimation of chlorides in (Frieyp) 
A., ii, 3889; (PErscHACHER 
Isaacs), A., ii, 716. 
estimation of creatine and creatining &* 
in (BrHRE and Benepict), A., i, 789 
estimation of ethyl alcohol in (Win 
MARK), A., ii, 789. Blo 
“oe of fibrin in (Gram), A, ii 
40, 
estimation of fibrinogen in (Grange ® 
A., i, 288 ; (LEENDERTz and Gro 
MELSK1), A., ii, 798. 
estimation of gases in (VAN Styx 
and Stapiz ; Srapiz), A., ii, 78. 
apparatus for estimation of gases ig § 
(van Styxkz), A., ii, 158. 
estimation of hydrogen ions in (Linge * 
HARD), A., ii, 240. | 
estimation of hydrogen carbonate ani 
hydrogen ions in plasma and (vag! 
SLYKE ; CuLLEN), A., ii, 672. 
oteeton of iron in (Brown), A., ii, } 
19. 
estimation of lecithin in (RANDLE 
and Knupson), A., ii, 719. 
estimation of lipoids in (LEMELAND), 
A., ii, 666. 
estimation of magnesium in (DENIS), 
A., ii, 659. 
estimation of non-protein nitrogen in 
PoNDER), A., ii, 583; (RICHTER: 
: UIETNES and HoENLINGER), A., ii, 
17. 
estimation of the oxygen-combining 
power of (LunpsGaarD and Mér- 
LER), A., ii, 724, 
estimation of phenols in (PELKA)), 
A., ii, 399. 
estimation of phosphoric acid it 
(Bioor), A., ii, 84. 
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Blood detection and estimation :— 

estimation of proteins in (Howe), A., 
ii, 171, 172. 

estimation of proteins and nitrogen 
in (BreRry and MogvEt), A., ii, 
886. 

estimation of sugar in (ROSENBERG), 
A., i, 482 ; (Guy), A., ii, 94; (TER- 
VAERT), A., ii, 166; (Rersr), A., 
ii, 323; (Srerp), A., ii, 592; 
(Laspt, Nepveux, and Nomipts), 
A., ii, 663 ; (ErNsT and WEIss), A., 
ii, 724 ; (CsonKa and TaccaRrr?), A., 
ii, 879. 

estimation of sulphates in (DENIs), 
A., ii, 225, 

estimation of urea in (NIcLoUx 
and WELTER), A., ii, 170; (GaD- 
ANDRESEN), A., ii, 536. 

ureometer for estimation of urea in 
(CLOGNE), A., ii, 237. 

estimation of uric acid in (GUILL- 
AUMIN), A., ii, 170; (GRIGAUT; 
BENEDICT), A., ii, 405; (PUCHER), 
A,, ii, 668. 

estimation of uric acid and urates in 
(BAUMAN and KEELER ; GUILLAU- 
MIN), A., ii, 796. 

Blood-corpuscles, effect of narcotics on 
the charge on (MEIER and KRONIG), 
A., i, 191. 

agglutination and sedimentation of 
(STARLINGER ; RuNNSTROM), A., i, 
289. 
volume curve of, in hypertonic solu- 
tions (TAKEI), A., i, 289. 
stability of suspensions of (BRINKMAN 
and WastTL), A., i, 289. 
effect of extirpation of glands on the 
development of (ASHER and Mat- 
sUMO), A., i, 298. 
permeability of, for dextrose (VAN 
CREVELD and BrinkMAn), A., i, 
192. 
hemolysis of, by eosin (ScHMIDT and 
Norman), A., i, 892, 
fixation of quinine by (Rona and 
Boor), A., i, 484. 
red, colloidal structure of (HaTToRI!), 
A,, i, 192. 
osmoti¢ resistance curves of (HAM- 
BURGER), A., i, 606. 
permeability of (WizcHMANN), A., 
i, 80, 289. 
influence of potassium and radio- 
active substances on the oxidation 
velocity of (ELLINGER), A., i, 
288. 
human, dextrose content of (BONN- 
IGER), A., i, 606. 
white, glycogen content of (DE Haan), 


»» 1, 484, 
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Blood-corpuscles, estimation of non- 
hemoglobin nitrogen in (ScHOEN), A., 
i, 484. 

Blood-louse. See Schizonewra lanigera. 

Blood-pigments (Kister and GERLACH), 
A., i, 596; (KUsTEr), A., i, 884. 

Blood-plasma, combination of, with 
carbon dioxide (TaIstTRA ; CHANU- 
TIN), A., i, 288. 

sugar in, in relation to sugar in cere- 
brospinal fluid and aqueous humour 
(pE Haan and vAN CrEVELD), A., 
i, 295. 

human, flocculation of (STARLINGER), 
A., i, 288. 

estimation of phosphates in (DENis 
and v. Mrysensus), A., ii, 584. 

estimation of inorganic phosphorus in 
(Myers and Suevxy), A., ii, 455, 

Blood pressure, effect of adrenaline on 

(Ricuaup), A., i, 891. 

Blood-serum, ultra-violet absorption 
spectra and optical rotation of the 
proteins of (Lewis), A., ii, 245. 

buffer systems in (Doisy, Eaton, and 
Cuouke), A., i, 963. 

calcium in, in pregnancy (Mazzocco 
and Moron), A., i, 892. 

Blood-serum, cholesterol in (STRAUSS 

and ScHUBARDT), A., i, 1209. 

isolation of the coagulating enzyme 
from (BLEIBTRED), A., i, 1084, 

colloidal equilibrium of (FiscuzR), A., 
i, 1209. 

action of soaps with (Jariscu), A., i, 
1087. 

estimation of atropine in (VAN DER 
Heyps), A., ii, 669. 

estimation of globulins in (HENLEY), 
A., ii, 671. 

estimation of indican in (SNAPPER 
and VAN VLOTEN), A., ii, 793. 

estimation of salicylic acid in (HERIS- 
sEY), A., ii, 880. 

Blood-vessels, action of calcium and 
potassium ions on (HAMBUBGER), A., 
1, 606. : 
Blumea Malcomii, essential oil from 

(SiMONSEN and Rav), T., 876. 

Body fluids, physical chemistry of 
(RuszNydk and Heté&nyy), A., i, 
291. 

sulphates and sulphuric acid in 
(Hevsner and MEyer-Biscn), A., 
i, 291. 
Boiling point, relation of melting point 
to (LonENz and HERz), A., ii, 789. 
relation between melting point, critical 
temperature and (PRUD’HOMME), 
A., ii, 349, 
Boldo leaf oil, constituents of (RouRE- 
BERTRAND Fits), A. i, 846. 


SS 
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Bone fat, anulytical constants of 
(Eoxart), A., i, 967. 

Borneol, preparation of (FABRIQUES DE 

PRODUITS CHIMIQUES DE -‘THANN 
ET DE Mu.uHovuss), A., i, 560. 
from pinene hydrochloride (Vavon 

and Berton), A., i, 943. 

Borneolcarboxylic acids (Brevr), A., i, 
937. 

n- and iso-Bornyl chloride, equilibrium 
of camphene hydrochloride with 
(MEERWEIN, VAN EMsTER, and Jous- 
SEN), A., ii, 751. 

Bornylene, preparation of (MEERWEIN 
and JoussEN), A., i, 1042. 

Bornylsemicarbazide (NEIcHBors, Fos- 
TER, CLARK, MILLER, and BaILeEy), 
A., i, 881. 

Boric acid. See under Boron. 

Boroacetic acid, hydroxyanthraquinone 
esters of (DimrorH and Faust), A., i, 
156. 

Boron, atomic weight of (BAxTER and 
Scott), A., ii, 285 ; (H6NIGSCHMID 
and BIRCKENBACRH), A., ii, 641. 

New Zealand, isotopes of (Monro), 
T., 986. 

Réntgen rays from (Hucuss), A., ii, 
184; (HoLTSMARK), A., ii, 543. 
Boron alloys with carbon and iron 
(VocEL and TAMMANN), A., ii, 852. 
Boron nitride, reaction of, with metallic 

oxides (SBorGI and Nasin}), A.,, ii, 
564, : 
trioxide, phosphorescence of hydrated 
(T1epE and WutFF), A., ii, 245. 
Boric acid, organic. phosphors of 
(TrepEk, WULFF, and RaGcoss), A., 
ii, 8; (ToMASCHEK), A., ii, 763. 
effect of hydroxy-organic com- 
pounds on the hydrogen-ion con- 
centration of (RIMBACH and LEy), 
A., ii, 342. 
and its salts, complex compounds 
of, with fructose and with mann- 
itol (GinmovR), 'T., 1333. 
action of, on mannitol (DuBRISAY), 
A., i, 1110. 
hydroxyanthraquinone esters of 
(DimrotH and Fausr), A., i, 
155. 
estimation of (STRECKER and KANnn- 
APPEL), A., ii, 784. 
estimation of, in presence of phos- 
phoric acid (KoLTHoFF ; DEERNS), 
A., ii, 867. 
Borates (SporaI and Ferri), A., ii, 
568, 764. 
dissociation and hydrolysis of, in 
solution (MENzEL), A., ii, 345. 
Polyborates (RosENHEIM and LEYSER), 
A., ii, 50. 


Boron :— 
Hexahydrodioxydiboron, _potassiun 
salt (Ray), T., 1088. 
Boron organic compounds, preparatioy 
of (KrausE and NiTscHe), A, j 
22. 
trialkyls (KRAUSE and Nirscue), A 
i, 22. 
- mono- and di-phenyl] fluorides and tri. 
phenyl (Krause and Nirscuz), 
A., i, 694. 
Brain, constituents of (SHIMIzv), A., i, 


. 
’ 


85. 

phosphosul phatides and lecithin from 
(FRANKEL and GILBERT ; FRANKg, 
and KAsz), A., i, 294. 

zine and copper compounds _ in 
(Bopansky), A., i, 194 

Brass, protection of, from corrosion 

(MANLEy), A., ii, 840. 

estimation of antimony in (Evans), 
A., ii, 231. 

red, estimation of antimony and tin 
in (Mick), A., ii, 722. 

Brassidic acid. ethyl ester and 
anhydride of (HoLDE and Scxumu7), 
A., i, 982. 

isoBrazilein, synthesis of (CRABTREE 
and Rosinson), T., 1033. 

Bridge linkings, rupture of (WAHL), 
A., i, 653. 

Bromates. See under Bromine. 

Brometone. See = ¢ert.-Butyl alcohol, 
tribromo-. 

Bromic acid and Bromides. See under 
Bromine. 

Bromination of organic acids (Wanb), 
T., 1161. 

Bromine, atomic weight of (MoLEs), 

A., ii, 141; (BaxrEn), A., ii, 370. 

spectrum of the vapour of (R1Bavp), 
A., ii, 3 

solid, vapour pressure of (HENGLEIN, 
v. RosENBERG, and MucHLINSKI), 
A,, ii, 760. 

water, action of, on indene (READ and 
Hurst), T., 2550. 

Hydrobromic acid, heats of neutralisa- 
tion of (RicHArps and Rows), 
A., ii, 425. 

gaseous, density of (Moxxs), A., ii, 
140. 

Bromides, retention and excretion of, 
in the organism (Baur and 
OPPENHEIMER), A., i, 968. 

estimation of, with silver nitrate 
(KotTHoFF), A., ii, 581. 
estimation of chlorides and, in 
presence of iodides (KoLTHOFF), 
A., ii, 79. 
Bromic acid, estimation of (K1KUCHI), 
A., ii, 519. 


INDEX OF 

. Bromine :— 
potassium” Bromates, reflection spectra of 
eparatio — and ScHuBERT), A.,, ii, 
A, i Bromine organic compounds, preparation 
CHE), ‘A of, without production of hydrogen 

74)8 bromide (GupTa and Tuorprs), T., 
and tri- 1896, = 
1TScHE Bromine estimation tom . E 

hE estimation of, in animal tissues 
), Ani (DAMIENS), A., ii, 79. 

» +) 1,8 Bromoform, vapour pressure of mixtures 
nin from of ethyl ether and (DoLEZALEK and 
ive ScHvuuze), A., ii, 118. 

#17 action of, on magnesium alkyl haloids 
oT (BrnaGHl), A., i, 1002. 

1 Brownian movement, theory of (JicER), 
Wen yy aE 
orrosiol # Bracine hexosophosphate (NEUBERG and 
EVANs) DaLMER), A., i, 920. 

’ § Brucinesulphonic acid, quinols and quin- 
and ti ones from, and their derivatives 

Nf (Leucus and Fricker), A., i, 677. 

wt isoButaldehyde, a-bromo-, action of 
iMIDT) sodiomalonic ester with (FRANKE 

’R and GroxkcER), A., i, 808. 
anrees Butane, a8d-triamino-, salts of (WIN- 

DAUS, DORRIEs, and JENSEN), A.,i,60. 
V aut) B-bromo- and _ £-chloro-hydroxy- 
’ (FouRNEAU and PuyaAt), A., i, 639. 
a-chloro-8-hydroxy- (HELFERICH and 

leohal SPEIDEL), A,, i, 6. 

’ I cycloButane-l-carboxylic acid, 1-hydr- 

under | °*Y* pyrogenic decomposition of, and 

its anhydrides (DEMsJANOV and 
Vanp) DoJARENKO), A., i, 1161. 

Bt cycloButane-1:l-dicarboxylamide (IN- 
OLES) GOLD, Sako, and T'HoxpPs), T., 1191. 
i 370, cycloButane-1:1-dicarboxylbromoamide 
savD) (INGoLD, Sako, and THorPE),7’.., 1191. 

’ Butane-ay-diol-a8-dicarboxylic acid, and 
— its salts and derivatives (INGOLD), 
SKI), T., 2694. 

’ I ScycloButanespirohydantoin (INGOLD, 
_— Saxo, and THorpPe), T., 1191. 

cycloButanone, preparation of (DEMJANOV 
— and DosARENKO), A., i, 1161. 
OWE) Ao-Butene-ad-dicarboxylic-S-acetic 

¢ acids, and their silver salts und deriv- 
. ii atives (FARMER), T., 2019. 

’ Tf Ac-Butene-ad-dicarboxylic-8-malonic 
on of, acid, ethyl esters, and sodium salt 

| (FarMER), T., 2017. 

4e-Buten-y-ol, properties of (BAUDRENG- 
oe HIEN), A., i, 710 
es (BRUYLANTs), A., i, 817, 
a 8-Butoxybutyronitriles (BRUYLANTS), 
’ .. i, 924. 
ont), 1-n-Butoxy-7:12-dihydro-y-benzophen- 


arsazine (LEwis and HAMILTON), A., 
1, 188. 
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6-n- and -iso-Butoxy-2-methylquinoline, 
and its ethiodide (GurEKUNST and 
Gray), A., i, 951. 

Butter, fatty acids of (Froe and 

ScHMIDT-NIELSEN), A., i, 494. 
detection of coconut oil in (MUTTELET), 
A., ii, 286. 
isoButylecetonylmalonic acid,ethyl ester, 
and its phenylhydrazone (GAULT and 
Satomon), A., i, 428. 
n-Butylalanine. See a-Methyl-n-hexoic 
acid, a-amino-. 

n-Butyl alcohol (Tsusimoro and To- 

yaMA), A., i, 297. 

preparation of (GrUNsTEIN), A., i, 
112. 

chlorination of (GauLT and GUILLE- 
MET), A., i, 910. 

isoButyl alcohol, solubility of, in water 
(MicHELs), A., ii, 486. 

tert.-Butyl alcohol, ¢ribromo-, and tri- 

chloro-, benzoyl and _nitrobenzoyl 

esters (ALDRICH and BLANNER), A., 

i, 910. 
and iso-Butylammonium rutheni- 

pentabromides (GurBizR and Krauss), 

Avs 5, Oe 

dl-p-sec.-Butylaniline, resolution of 
(GLATTFIELD and WERTHEIM), A., i, 
385. 

5-n-Butylbarbituric acid, and 5-bromo-., 
ethyl ester (Dox and Yopsr), A., i, 
808. 

5-sec.-Butylbarbiturie acid (Dox and 
Yoper), A., i, 817 


n- 


isoButylboric acid (Krause and 
NitscHE), A., i, 22. 
Butyldichloroarsine (Quick and 


Apams), A., i, 601. 
Buchu-camphor, preparation of (AsA- 
HINA and MituHort), A., i, 667. 
Buckwheat, glutencasein of (KrEsEL), 

A., i, 412. 
Buffer solutions (vAN SLYKk), A., i, 
893. 
for colorimetry (AcrER, MRLLON, 
Avery, and Stace), A., ii, 
157. 
systems in  blood-serum (Dotsy, 
Eaton, and CHouxke), A., i, 963. 
Bufotalan (WIELAND), A., i, 200. 
Bufotalidin (WIELAND), A., i, 200. 
Bufotalin, and its acetyl derivative 
(WIELAND), A., i, 200. 
Bufotalone (WIELAND), A., i, 200. 
Bufotoxin (WIELAND and ALLEs), A., i, 
784. 
Burner, rotary (LOocKEMANN), A., ii, 
43 


Butadiene, formation of, from ethylene 
(ZANETTI, SuYDAM, and. OFFNER), 
A., 1, 377. 

46 
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Butaldehyde, preparation of (Grin- 
STEIN), A. i, 112; (ADAM and 
Lece), A., i, 222. 

n-Butyl-VN’-dimethylmalonamide (Dox 
and YopDER), A., i, 808. 

A¢-Butylene, action of selenium chloride 
on (Boorpd and Corr), A., i, 421. 

Ac-Butylene,y-chloro-(BAUDRENGHIEN), 

A., i, 710. 
a-iodo- (KAUFMANN and ScHWEITZzER), 
A., i, 214. 

A48-Butylene, a-bromo-, and a-chloro- 
(BAUDRENGHIEN), A., i, 710. 

isoButylene-ayyy’-tetracarboxylic acid, 
ethyl ester (INcoLD and NicKoLts), 
T., 1643. 

isoButylene-ay7’-tricarboxylic acid, and 
its ethyl ester (INGOLD and NICKOLLS), 
T., 1644. 

Butylhydroxymalonic acid, 8-hydroxy-, 
and its barium salt (HELFERICH and 
SPEIDEL), A., i, 7. 

y-isoButylidenemalonolactone, ethyl 
ester (FRANKE and GRokGER), A., i, 
808. 

sec.-Butylmalonamide (Dox and YopER), 
A., i, 816. 

n-Butylmalonic acid, and bromo-, de- 
rivatives of (Dox and Yoper), A., i, 
808. 

sec.-Butylmalonie acid, methyl ester 
(Dox and YopeEr). A., i, 816. 

cycloButylmethyldimethylamine, and its 
salts (DemMsaANov and DoJAkENKO), 
A., i, 997. 

isoButyl methyl ketone, «-chloro-f- 
hydroxy-(mesityl oxide chlorohydrin) 
= and BERNARD), A., i, 
17. 

dl-p-sec.-Butylphenylhydrazine, and its 
derivatives (GLATTFIELD and WrrR- 
THEIM), A., i, 386. 

tert.-Butyl propyl ketone (LErorpse), A., 
i, 216. 

2-n-Butylthiol-3-phenyl-5-anilino- 
methylene-4-glyoxalone (DaAINs, 
THOMPSON, and AsENDORF), A., i, 
1186. 

Butyranilide, ¢ribromo- (VAN Pxsk1), 
A., i, 106. 

isoButyrhydroxamic acid, and its salts 
and derivatives (JonEs and Scorr), 
A., i, 454, 

Butyriec acid, preparation of (ApAm and 

Les), A., i, 222. 
formation of, by fermentation (Nrv- 
BERG and ARINSTEIN), A., i, 91. 
oxidation of, by hydrogen peroxide 
(WiTzEMANN), A., i, 6. 
estimation of, in mixtures with 
— acid (NoTENBAART), A., i, 
91. 
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n-Butyric acid, a-amino-, and its de. 
rivatives (CURTIUs and SIEBER), A, 
i, 723. 
B-hydroxy-, estimation of (Hv. 
BARD), A., ii, 234. 
dl-Butyric acid, ay-dihydroxy-, pre. 
paration and resolution of (Gxarr. 
FIELD and SANDER), A., i, 318. 
isoButyric acid, a-hydroxy-, action of 
thionyl chloride on (BLAISE and 
MonTaGnez), A., i, 715. 
Butyrolactone, chloro-, and its acetal 
(CARRIERE), A., i, 319. 
Butyrophenol, ¢ribromo- (VAN Pxski), 
A., i, 10 
isoButyryl chloride, a-chloro-, and its 
anilide (BLAIsE and MONTAGNE), A., 
i, 716. 
isoButyryloxyisobutyryl chloride, a- 
chloro-, and its anilide (BLAISE and 
MonraGne), A., i, 716. 
n-Butyrylsulphuric acid (VAN Pesxi), 
A., i, 106. 
Bystropogon canus, constituents of 
(WHELAN), A., i, 847. 


C. 


Cacotheline, preparation and derivatives 
of (LEucHs, OsTERBURG, and 
KarEgrn), A., i, 362. 

degradation of, by bromine, and its 
derivatives (LzvcHs, MILDBRAND, 
and Lrvcus), A., i, 1052. 
colour reactions of (Lxkucus and 
KaEuRN), A., i, 463. 
Cactus alkaloids (SpArn), A., i, 163, 
567 ; (SPATH and RépER), A., i, 852. 

Cadalene, and its synthesis and deriva- 
tives (Ruzicka, MEYER, and Min- 
GazzINi), A., i, 560; (Ruzicka and 
SEIDEL), A., i, 562. 

methylisopropyluaphthalenes _from 
(Ruzicka aud MINGAzzin}), A., i, 
1001. 
Cade oil from Juniperus oxycedrus 
(HvERRE), A., i, 505. 

Cadmium, band spectrum of (HULTHEN 

and BEenetsson), A., ii, 677. 

fluorescence of the vapour of (vax 
DER LINGEN), A., ii, 181. } 

heat of solution of, in hydrochloric 
acid (RICHARDS and TaMaAnv), A., 
ii, 475. 

rate of solution of, in ferric alum 
(COLLENBERG and Boprokxss), A., 
ii, 431. 

solubility of lead in (D1 Capua), A., 
ii, 576. 

reductions with, in volumetric analysis 
(TREADWELL), A., ii, 780, 788. 
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Cadmium alloys with magnesium (GuIL- 
LET), A., ii, 570. 
heat of formation of (BitTz and 
Honorst), A., ii, 350. 
with mereury, use of, in analysis 
(Kan6), A., ii, 529. 
Cadmium iodide, crystal structure of 
(BozorTH), A., ii, 851. 
nitrate, mixed crystals of calcium 
’ nitrateand(HassELBiatr),A., ii, 61. 
nickel nitrites, complex (Currica), 
A., ii, 449. 
alkali selenates (TuTron), A., ii, 502. 
sulphate, specific heat of (CoHEN and 
MoEsVELD), A., ii, 347. 
Cadmium o ic compounds :— 
are preparation of (DE MAHLER), 
-» i, 240 


Cadmium estimation :— 
estimation of, volumetrically, with 
ferrocyanides (TREADWELL and 


CHERVRET), A., ii, 786. 
Cadmium cells. See Cells. 
Cesium, absorption spectrum of (Linp- 
say), A., ii, 599 
induction spectrum of (DUNOYER), 
A., ii, 729. 
photoelectric effect in the vapour of 
(WiLLIAMs and Kunz), A.,-1i, 809. 
density of, at absolute zero (HERZ), 
A., ii, 289. 
Cesium silver gold bromides (SuscHNIG), 
A., ii, 514 
chloride, use of, in microchemistry 
(Ductoux), A., ii, 77. 
auric chlorides, complex (WELLS), A., 
ii, 449, 514. 

Cesium detection :— 
detection of (MIssENDEN), A., ii, 658. 

Caffeine, chloroform extraction apparatus 

for (ScHAAP), A., ii, 797. 

in the blood and urine after parenteral 
administration (Lorn), A., i, 705. 

excretion of, in urine (FRIEDBERG), 
A., i, 88. 

in urine after tea and coffee drinking 
(Oxusuima), A., i, 703 

estimation of, with silicotungstic acid 
(AzapIaNn), A., ii, 237. 

Calcite, equilibrium of aragonite with, 
in aqueous solution (BACKsTROM), 
A., ii, 849. 

Calcium, exploded-wire spectrum of 

(SawYER and BrckER), A., ii, 803. 

vapour pressure of (PILLING), A., ii, 
291. 

and its alloys, absorption of nitrogen 

7 (RuFF and Hartmann), A., ii, 
7. 

Calcium alloys with mercury, electrolytic 
preparation of (NEUHAUSEN), A., ii, 
643. 
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Calcium salts, antagonism of potassium 
salts and (Srrro), A., i, 85. 
fixation of,Ly animal tissues (FREUDEN- 
BERG and GyOrey), A., i, 87, 291, 
299, 608. 
distribution of, in blood (JonEs), A., 
i, 80; (Mazzocco), A., i, 788, 891; 
(KRAMER and TIsDALL), A., i, 
1087 ; (vAN PaAssEn), A., i, 1208. 
in blood of children with tetany 
(RosiEs), A., i, 192. 
in blood serum in pregnancy (Maz- 
zocco and Moron), A., ii, 892. 
metabolism of. See Metabolism. 
precipitation of, in the presence of 
hydroxyl ions (Mattson), A., i, 
800. 
Calcium carbide, preparation of (Bo- 
TOLFSEN), A., 1, 1107. 
carbonate, solubility of, in water 
(Osaka), A., ii, 830. 
precipitation of, toresemble mother- 
of-pearl (CLEMENT and RIvizRE), 
A., ii, 500. 
estimation of alkali in, by the 
A.R. method (SinGLETON and 
Wittrams), A., ii, 527. 
chlorite (LEv1), A., ii, 567. 
haloids, ammonia compounds of 
(Hire), A., ii, 849. 
hydroxide, colloidal (v. GLASENAPP), 
A., ii, 848. 
nitrate, crystal structure of (VEGARD), 
A., ii, 503. 
mixed crystals of cadmium nitrate 
and (HAssELBLATT?), A., ii, 61. 
oxide, precipitation of, with ferric 
oxide (CHARRIOU), A., ii, 163. 
phosphate, liquid crystals of .(Gav- 
BERT), A., ii, 445. 
phosphates, equilibrium of formation 
of, and their solubility (DIECKMANN 
and Houpremonrt), A., ii, 292. 
silicides (W6HLER and MULLER), A. 
ii, 293. 
sulphate, equilibrium of sodium carb- 
onate and (SyrkIN), A., ii, 699. 
See also Gypsum. 
tungstate (Smirn), A., ii, 774. 
Calcium organic compounds :— 
cyanide, pure, preparation of (P1N- 
cass), A., i, 532. 
Calcium estimation :— 
estimation of (LAIDLAW and PaYNg), 
A., ii, 786. 
estimation of, volumetrically (Vir- 
THEIM and VAN BxERs), A., ii, 869. 
estimation of, in blood (WEIss ; 
CiarK), A., ii, 227; (Line and 
BusHILL), A., ii, 587. 
estimation of, in natural phosphates 
(MEvnxice), A., ii, 658. 
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Calcium estimation :— 

estimation of, in presence of magnes- 
ium and phosphates (Sout), A., 
ii, 395. 

estimation of, in soils (SHEDD), A., ii, 
§27. 

estimation of, in urine (SHouL and 
Peviey), A., ii, 395. 

Calcium ammonium (BoroLrsEy), A., ii, 
570. 

Calorimeter, continuous flow (KEYEs, 

- GILLESPIE, and Mirsuxuri), A., ii, 

424, 

Calorimetry, researches on (VERKADE, 
Coors and Hartman), A., ii, 474 ; 
(VERKADE), A., ii, 740. 

of slow processes (BARRY), A., ii, 

- 4738. 

animal (Tatstra ; CHanutin), A., i, 
288; (Lusk and Evenvey), A., i, 
292 ; (ATKINSON, Rapport, Lusk, 
SopErstroM, and EvENDgN), A., i, 
966. 

bomh, correction for temperature in 
(Enestr6m), A., ii, 27. 

Calves, blood of. See Blood. 

Camel, colostrum of. See Colostrum. 

Camera inodorata, use of the (Komuro), 
A., i, 84. 

Campanula rotundifolia, constituents of 
(SPRINGER), A,, i, 797. 

Camphene, hydrochloride, preparation of 

(CHEMIscHE Faprik avuF AK- 
TIEN vorM. E. ScnErina), A., i, 
943. 

equilibrium of n- and iso-bornyl 
chlorides with (MEERWEIN, VAN 
EmsrErR and JoussEn), A., ii, 
751. 

Camphenecarboxylic acids, and their 
salts and derivatives (BREDT), A., i, 
937. 

Camphene glycol, chlorohydrin of 
(DEra@urF), A., i, 327. 

Camphenilone group (Komrra and Ros- 

- CHIER), A., i, 1167. 

Camphenilylxanthic acid, methyl ester 
(Komppa and Roscuter), A., i, 1167. 

en acid (Brepr), A., i, 

3 


trans-a-Campholanamide (KLEUCKER), 
A., i, 736. 

dl-cis- aud- trans- a-Campholanic acids, 
and their derivatives (KLEUCKER), A., 
i, 736. 

Campholic acid, hydroxy- (PaLrray), 
A., i, 548. 

isoCampholic acid, and bromo- and their 
salts and derivatives (Rure and 
BRIELLMANN), A., i, 1017. 

dl-isoCampholic acid, derivatives of 
(KLEUCKER), A., i, 736 


INDEX OF 
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a-Campholytic acid, intra-annular tauto- 
merism of (CHANDRASENA, INGoLD, 
and Tronpe), T., 1542. 

Camphopropan-8-ol, and its phenylure. 
thane (HALLER and RAmarr-Lucas) 
A., i, 460. 

Camphor, and a-bromo-, rotation of, in 
various solvents (WETTERFORS), 
A., ii, 247. 

equilibrium of ethyl alcohol, water 
and (ScuERINGA), A., ii, 535. 

equilibria of phenols with (KREMANN 
and OpELGA), A., i, 159. 

analysis of preparations of (FRANcoIs 
and Lucsg), A., ii, 667. 

d-Camphor, catalytic reduction of 
(Komatsu and Masumoro), A., i, 
752. 

Camphor, bromo-, estimation of (Eaton), 

A., ii, 326. 
a’-bromo- (Lowry, 
Burecsss), T., 633. 

Camphor oil, constants of (GATTEFossf), 
A., i, 1167. 

Camphor-S-allylaminoethylimide, and 
its hydrobromide (SoclETY oF 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRY IN BASLE), A., i, 
255. 

Camphor-S-aminoethylimide, and its 
hydrobromide (Society or CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRY IN BASLE), A., i, 255. 

Camphor-8-bromoethylimide (SocrETy 
OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY IN BASLE), 
A,, i, 255. 

Camphor-8-chloroethylimide (SocieTy 
oF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY IN BASLE), 
A., i, 255. 

Camphor-f8-diethylaminoethylimide, aud 
its hydrobromide (Sociery oF 
CnEMICAL INDUSTRY IN BASLE), 
A., i, 255. 

Camphor-A-dimethylaminoethylimide, 
and its hydrobromide (SociETY OF 


STEELE, and 


CHEMICAL INDUSTRY IN BASLE), 
A., i, 255. 
a-Camphordioxime, nickel compound 


(BicIAVI), A., i, 353 

Camphoreins (Sincu, Rai, and LAL), 
T., 1421. 

Camphoreosin. See Resorcinoleamphor- 
ein, tetrabromo-. 

Camphor-A-hydroxyethylimide (Society 
oF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY IN BaSLE) 
A., i, 255. 

Camphoric acid, preparation of deriva- 
tives of (Socrkry oF CHEMICAL 


INDUSTRY IN BasLE), A., i, 254; 
(Faust), A., i, 748. 
Camphoric anhydride, action of p-cresol 
with (KrisHna), T., 255. 
dl-Camphorimine nitrite (KLEUCKER), 
A., i, 736. 


sy 


co 
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Camphor-8-piperidylethylimide, and its 
hydrobromide corey oF CHEMICAL 
InDUSTRY IN BASLE), A., i, 255. 
Camsellite, from Jritish Columbia 
(ELtsworTH and PoITEvIN), A., ii, 
804. 
Cancer. See Carcinoma. 
Candlenut oil. See Lumbang oil. 
Caoutchouc (ixdia-rubber), structure of 
(OLivIER), A., i, 45; (KIRCHHOF), 
A., i, 945 : 
constitution and hydrogenation of 
(STAUDINGER and Fritscnt), A.,, i, 
1043. 

size of —T of (HarRigs and 
Evers), A., i, 357. 

problem of the synthesis of (PLoTNI- 
KOow), A., i, 419. 

action of concentrated sulphuric acid 
on (Krrennor), A., i, 562. 

vulcanisation of (Botry), A., i, 848. 
use of mercaptothiazoles in (BRUNI 

and Romanl), A., i, 755. 

analysis of articles made of (Dusosc), 
A., ii, 91. 

vulcanised, estimation of sulphur in 
(Dyer and Watson), A., ii, 656, 
782. 

Caprifoliacew, constituents of the berry 
fruits of (Nowak and ZELLNER), A 
i, 615. 

Capsaicin, constitution of (Orr and 
ZIMMERMANN), A., i, 137. 

Capsella bursa pastoris, use of, as an 
ergot substitute (Wasicky), A., i, 907. 

Capsularin, and its derivatives (SAHA 
and CHoupHuURY), T., 1044. 

Carbamic acid, ammonium _é6 salt. 
equilibrium of formation and 
stability of (FAURHOLT), A., ii, 272, 
747; (WkrGSsCHEIDER), A., ii, 376; 
(MaTIGNON and FREJAcQUES), A., ii, 
445, 499. 

Carbamic acid, dichloro-, methyl ester 
(Datra and CHATTERJEE), A., i, 816. 

Carbamic acids, formation of azides of 


(OLIVERI-MANDALA), A., i, 473. 

Carbamic acids, thio-. See Thio- 

carbamic acids. 

Carbamide (urea), preparation of 
(BapIscHE ANILIN- & Sopa- 
Faprik), A., i, 992. 

from cyanamide (FARBWERKE 
VORM ae Be Lucius & 
Brinina), A +p 1, 993. 


synthesis of (BAILEY), A., i, 815. 
from ammonia (MATIGNON and 
Friégacquss), A., i, 723; ii, 272. 
compounds of benzoic acid and 
Osaka and Anpo), A., i, 1127. 
estimation of, with sodium hypo- 
bromite (WERNER), T., 2318. 
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estimation of, in 
A., ii, 596. 


Carbamide (urea), 
blood (IonEscv), 
See also Urea, 

Carbamide, chloro- (DreTeur), A., i, 
236, 327. 

Carbamides, constitution of (WERNER), 
T., 2318. 

Carbamides, substituted, preparation of 

(ALBERT), A., i, 370; (TANBERG 
aud WINKEL), A., i, 1009. 
thio-. See Thiocarbamides. 
3:3-Carbamidebis-6-methoxybenzoic acid 
(HERMANN), A., i, 1151. 
o-Carbamidobenzenesulphonic acid, and 
its salts and acetyl derivative, potass- 
ium salt (Scorr and ConeEn), T., 
2042. 
8-Carbamido-1-0-carboxybenzylphtha- 
lazone (RuGGLI and MEyYEk), A., i, 
345, 

8-Carbamido-6-ethoxybenzoic acid, and 
its ethyl ester, and 3-thio- (HEk- 
MANN), A., i, 1151. 

4-Carbamido- 1- ethoxynaphthalane, and 
4-thio- (HERMANN), A., i, 1151. 

6 Carbamido-2-hydroxy- 3- -naphthoic 
acid (FROELICHER and CoHEN), T. 
1660. 

8-Carbamido-4-methoxy benzoic acid 
(FroELICHER and CoHEN), T., 1656. 

8-Carbamido-6-methoxybenzoic _ acid, 
and its ethyl ester (HERMANN), A., i, 
1151. 

Carbamidomethoxynaphthoic acids 
(FROELICHER and Couen), T., 1658, 
ae ae ea ne aT i and its de- 

rivatives (SPECKAN), A., i, 580. 

p- Carbamidophenoxyacetophenone 
(Speckan), A., i, 580, 

a ¥-Carbamidophenoxybutyrie acid, 
ethyl ether (SPECKAN), A., i, 580 

p-Carbamidophenyl ethyl carbonate and 

diphenylearbainate (SPECKAN), A., i, 
580. 

p- re wee ene ether (SPECK- 
AN), A., i, 580 

1- Carbamidocyclopropane-1-carboxylic , 
acid, and 1-nitroso- (INGOLD, Sako, 
and THORPE), T., 1195. 

p-Carbamido-m-sulphonic acid, and its 
salts, and acetyl derivative, potassium 
salt (Sco1T and CoHEN), T., 2039. 


Carbamine cyanides, preparation of 
(Fromm and WENZL), A., i, 487. 

Carbamylazopropane (NEIGHBORS, 
Foster, CLaRK, MILLER, and 
BAiLEy), A., i, 881. 


Carbanilide, thio-. See Thiocarbanilide. 

Carbanilinocinnamaldoximes (BRADY 
and THomAs), T., 2104, 

Carbanilinonitrocinnamaniialdoximes 
(Brapy and Tuomas), T., 2108, 
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Carbazinic acid, dithio-, salts, decom- 
position of, and its thioanhydride 
(LosanitTcH), T., 2542. 

Carbazole, melting and boiling points of 

(Kirsy), A., i, 27. 

equilibria of, with nitrobenzenes and 
nitrotoluenes (KREMANN- and 
Srrzexpa), A., i, 176. 

Carbazole, N-nitroso- (MorcaN and 
Reap), T., 2712. 

Carbazole series, diazo-reaction in the 
(Morgan and Reap); T., 2709. 

Carbazole-3-azoacetoacetic acid, ethyl 


ester (MorGAN and Reap), 1., 
2715. 

Carbazole-3-azoimide. See 3-Triazo- 
carbazole, 


Carbazole-3-azo-8-naphthol (MorcGan 
and Reap), T., 2713. 

Carbazole-3-azo-8-naphthylamine (Mor- 
GAN and Reap), T., 2714. 

Carbazole-3-azoresorcinol (MorcAn and 
Reap), T., 2713. 

Carbazole-o-benzoic acid, and its deriv- 
atives (ECKERT, SRIDEL, and ENDLER), 
A., i, 952. 

Carbazole-3-diazocyanide (MorGAN and 
Reap), T., 2714. 

Carbazole-3-diazoimine (Morcan and 
REAp), T., 2712. 

Carbazole-3-diazonium salts (MorcAN 
and Reap), T., 2711. 

Carbethoxyaminoaceto-p-anisidide (HILL 
and KrusEy), A., i, 1141. 

Carbethoxyaminoaceto-p-chloroanilide 
(HILt and KEtsery), A., i, 1141. 

Carbethoxyaminoaceto-m-toluidide 
(Hitt and Ketsty), .A., i, 1141. 

m-Carbethoxyamino-p-hydroxyphenyl- 
arsinic acid (BART), A., i, 1202. 

$-Carbethoxyamino-4-methoxy benzoic 
acid (FRoELICHER and CoHEN), T,, 
1656, 

Carbethoxyaminomethoxynaphthoic 
acids (FROELICHER and CoHEN), T., 
1658. 

o-Carbethoxyaminophenol, 
(Bart), A., i, 1202. 

3-Carbethoxyaminopheny!phosphinic 
acid, and nitro- (N1sxK), A., i, 961. 

w-Carbethoxyaminoresacetophenone 
(Sonn and FALKENHEIM), A., i, 1164. 

o-Carbethoxybenzylmalonamic acid, 
ethyl ester (DaviEs and Perxry), T., 
2210. 

Carbethoxydihydrosinapic acid. See 
8-4-Ethylearbonato-3:5-dimethoxy- 
phenyl propionic acid. 

3-Carbethoxy-2:4-dimethylpyrrole-5- 
acetic acid, ethyl ester (Fiscugr, 
ScRNELLER, and ZERWECK), A,, i, 
1056, L 


p-amino- 
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3-Carbethoxydimethylpyrroleglyoxylie 
acids, and their ethyl esters (F'IscuEr, 
ScHNELLER, and ZERWECK), A,, i, 
1056. P 
8-Carbethoxy-2:4-dimethylpyrrole-5- 
glyoxylonitrile (FiscHER, SCHNELLER, 
and ZERWECK), A., i, 1056. 
3-Carbethoxy-2:4-dimethylpyrryldi- 
phenylearbinol, and ws derivatives 
(FiscwEr and Kaan), A., i, 869. 
a-Carbethoxy-7-hexolactone, and 
rw (HELFERICH and SpErpzE1), 
bs Shite 
4-Carbethoxy-5-methylpyrrolenyl- 
3-p-dimethylaminophenylmethane, 
3-hydroxy- (Kister, WEBER, Maun. 
ER,. NIEMANN, SCHLACK, SCHLAYER- 
BACH, and WILLIG), A., i, 858. 


4-Carbethoxy-5-methylp lenyl- 
3-furylmethane, 3-hydroxy- (Kisrrr, 
WEBER, MAURER, NIEMANS, 


ScHLAcK, SCHLAYERBACH, and WIL. 
Lia), A., i, 858. 

4-Carbethoxy-5-methylpyrrolenyl- 
3-p-methoxyphenylmethane, 3-hrdr. 
oxy-(KtstEr, WEBER, Maurer, Nir. 
MANN, SCHLACK, SCHLAYERBACH, and 
Wituie), A., i, 858. 

o-Carbethoxy-8-phenylpropionic acid, 
a-cyano-, ethyl ester (Davizs and 
PERKIN), T., 2210. 

Carbides of metalloids, preparation of 
(DE MAHLER), A., i, 101. 

Carbinols, and their corresponding 

dienes, physical constants of 
(v. AUWERS and WEsTERMAN)), 
A., ii, 97. 
halochromism of (SKRAUP 
Freunp1iicx), A., i, 589. 
optically,active, lubricating power of 
(DousLEDAy), T., 2875, 

Carboceric acid (‘I'ropscH and Kreut- 
ZER), A., i, 804. 

Carbocerinic acid (Tropscy and Krevt- 
zER), A., i, 317. 

a eas isomeric (BRAUNHOLT2), 

Carbodi-imides, condensation of hydro- 
chlorides of, with phenols (SxHorr 
and STH), T., 1803. 

Carbodilactic acids, trithio-, stereoiso- 
meric, and their salts (HOLMBERG), 
A., i, 1113. 

Carbohydrates (Brict), A., i, 1117. 
in dead leaves (ComBEs and Kouer), 


and 


A., i, 1222. 

acetone and butyl alcohol ferment- 
a of (Roprnson), A., i, 
9 as 


reduction of, with hydriodic acid and 
— (WILLSTATTER and 


ALB), A., i, 989. 
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Carbohydrates, assimilation of, in 
man (SAKAGUCHI, ASAKAWA, and 
Matsuyama), A., i, 699. 

transportation, retention and excre- 
tion - (FoLIN and Brreiunn), A., 
i, 487. 

metabolism of. See Metabolism. 

relations between fats and (MULLER), 
A., i, 486. 

degradation of, in muscle (LAQUER), 
A., i, 298, 1089. 

sulphates of (OHLE), A., i, 986. 

benzyl ethers of (Gombene and Bucn- 
LER), A., i, 112. 

detection of (BaupiIscu and D¥UEL), 
A., ii, 664. 

(arboligase (Nruperc and LIEBEr- 
MANN), A., i, 8305; (NEUBERG and 
Our), A., i, 480, 540; (RosEn- 
THALER; NeruBberG and Hrkrscw); 
A., i, 600 ; (Hirscn), A., i, 973. 

Carbomethoxybenzoyl chlorides, re- 
actions of, with aromatic hydrocarbons 
(SmitH), A., i, 140. 

4-Carbomethoxyphenylarsinic acid, 3- 
nitro- (CHRISTIANSEN), A., i, 1203. 

Carbon, atomic weight of (MoLks), A., 
ii, 51. 

hexavalency of (HANTzscn), A., i, 24. 
pure, preparation of (W1BauT), A., ii, 
565. 


spectrum of (MULiER), A., ii, 725. 
Réntgen rays from (HueueEs), A., ii, 
184; (HottTsmark), A., ii, 543. 
atoms, linkings of, in organic com- 

ounds and in graphite (WIBAUT ; 
Surian); A., i, 2605 (Vv. 
SreicEn), A., ii, 618. 
kinetics of, open saturated chains 
of (Wosntcz-SIANOZENCKI), A., 
i, 330. 
and the related elements in the peri- 
odie system (Stock), A., ii, 564. 
co-ordination number of (HANTzscB), 
A., i, 26. 
behaviour of, at high temperatures 
(SAUERWALD; RyYscHKEWITSCH), 
A., ii, 443. 
diffusion of, in metals (TAMMANN and 
Scu6Onert), A., ii, 772. 
solubility limits of, in ternary steels 
(Daxrves), A., ii, 70. 
colloidal, cataphoresis of (GOLDBERG), 
A,, ii, 429. 
solutions of (THORNE), A., ii, 695. 
oxidation of (PHILIPPI ; PHILIPPI and 
Rie; Paiviprr and THELEN), A., i, 
837. 
and its oxides, equilibrium of, with 
iron and its oxides (REINDERS and 
VAN GRONINGEN), A., ii, 153; 
(EastMAN), A., ii, 506. 
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Carbon, action of nitrogen on barium 
carbonate and (ASKENASY and 
Grunpe), A., ii, 445. 

action of nitrogen on sodium carbon- 
ate and (INGoLD and WItson), T., 
2278. 

catalysis of the reaction of steam with 
(TayLor and NEVILLE), A., ii, 
143. 

behaviour, of, when heated with 
sulphur (W1BaAvT), A., ii, 373. 

Carbon alloys with boron and iron 

(VocEL and TaAMMANN), A., ii, 852. 

with chromium and iron (DAEVEs), 
As; di; 70. 

with iron (HoNnDA), A., ii, 711. 

with iron and tungsten (DAEVEs), 
A., ii, 70. 

Carbon compounds, synthesis of, from 
air, by means of radium (GLEW), 
A., ii, 607. 

natural system of (DECKER), A., i, 
417, 513. 
bivalent (GILLET), A., i, 213, 513. 
Carbon ¢etrachloride, physical constants 
of (TIMMERMANS, VAN DER Horst, 
and ONNEs), A., ii, 258. 
thermal constants of (LATIMER), 
A., ii, 256. 
action of fuming sulphuric acid on 
(Leprn), A., ii, 847, 
suboxide, preparation and properties 
of (Orr and Scumript), A., ii, 
641. 
monoxide, equilibrium of the formation 
of, from carbon dioxide and carbon 
(JELLINEK and DIETHELM), A., ii, 
833. 
origin of the spectrum of (DvuF- 
FIEUX), A., ii, 597. 
electrical moment of (WzIGcT), A., 
ii, 109 
solubility of, in serum and plasma 
(O’Brien and ParKEr), A., i, 
394. 
viscosities of nitrogen and (SMITH), 
A., ii, 549. 
absorption of, by acid cuprous 
chloride (Kropr), A., ii, 657. 
action of, on diamond (Forx), A., ii, 
641. 
action of oxygen with, on platinum 
(LaNGcMuIR), A., ii, 629. 
catalytic combustion of, in hydrogen 
(LAMB, SCALIONE, and EpcGar), 
A., ii, 443. 
catalytic oxidation of (RocERs, 
Piacot, BAHLKE, and JENNINGS ; 
MERRILL and ScaALiong), A., ii, 
136. 
in tobacco smoke (ARMSTRONG and 
Evans), A., i, 1226. 
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Carbon monoxide, estimation of, with an 
iodine pentoxide indicator (Karz 
and BLOOMFIELD), A., ii, 585. 

estimation of, in blood (Sayers and 
YAnrt), A., ii, 868. 
dioxide, air-free, apparatus for pre- 
paration of (SCHOELLER), A., ii, 
159. 
ultra-red absorption spectra 
(BaRKER), A., ii, 805. 
movement of electrons in (SKINKER), 
A,, ii, 837. 
electrical moment of (Wx!c7), A., ii, 
109. 
moment of inertia and structure 
of molecules of (EuckEn), A., ii, 
849. 
specific heat of (PARTINGTON and 
Cant), A., ii, 191. 
compressibility of (GuyYE 
Batvecas), A., ii, 618. 
solubility of, in various solvents 
(KuUNERTH), A., ii, 823. 
aqueous solutions of (WILKE), A., 
ii, 52. 
viscosities of nitrogen monoxide and 
(SmiTH), A., ii, 549. 
absorption of, by alkaline solutions 
(Riov), A., ii, 433, 487. 
absorption of, by ammoniacal 
solutions (Riov), A., ii, 742. 
rate of evolution of, from solution in 
presence of colloids (FINDLAY and 
HowE Lt), T., 1046. 
reaction of benzene with, under the 
electric discharge (MIyAmorTo), 
A., i, 418. 
assimilation of, by plants (MoLIscH ; 
MOLLER and WarsurG), A., i, 
411; (WARBURG and NEGELEIN), 
A., i, 1097. 
effect of anesthetics on the output 
of (BopINz), A., i, 889. 
relation between oxygen and, in 
respiration (THUNBERG), A., i, 
889. 
content of, in blood (PErzrs, CuL- 
LEN, and AUSTIN), A., i, 1207. 
estimation of (SHAW), A., ii, 226. 
estimation of, in air (Ravon), A,, ii, 
316 ; (Noyons), A., ii, 868. 
apparatus for estimation of, in air 
(LunpEGArpn), A., ii, 719. 
estimation of, in carbonates (SAYCE 
and CrAwForp), A., ii, 316. 
oxides, reactions with, in blast furnaces 
and gas generators (v, JiPTNER), 
A., ii, 374. 
Carbonic acid, velocity of the formation 
of (YAURHOLT), A., ii, 272. 
state of, in aqueous solution 


of 


and 


(Tare), A., ii, 374. 
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Carbon :— 

Carbonates, dissociation and hydro. 
lysis of, in solution (MENZEL), A., jj, 
345. 

oxychloride and oxysulphide. Se 
Carbonyl chloride and sulphide, 

disulphide, molecular structure of 
(RANKINE), A., ii, 704. 
physical constants of (TIMMERMANs, 
VAN DER Horst, and ONNEs), A,, 
ii, 258, 
properties of (Scuuuze), A., ii 
53 


equilibrium of ethyl alcohol, water, 
and (ScHooRL and REGENBOGzEy), 
A., i, 419. 
equilibrium of, with ethyl and 
methyl alcohols (McKELvy and 
Simpson), A., ii, 271. 
compound of azoimide and (OLIveri- 
ManpatA), A., i, 1070. 
action of, on mercuric acetate 
(BernarDI and Rossi), A., i, 
421, 
action of, with thallous B-diketones 
(MorcaNn and Lepsury), T., 
2892. 
sulphides (WiBAUT), A., ii, 52. 
Carbon estimation :— 
estimation of, in cast iron and steel 
(Batta and TuyssEn), A., ii, 395. 
estimation of, in organic compounds 
(KLEIN and Sreuser), A., ii, 159; 
(WREDE), A., ii, 816; (Simon and 
GUILLAUMIN), A., ii, 867 ; (Stmon), 
A., ii, 868. 
estimation of, volumetrically, in organic 
compounds (LINDNER), A., ii, 657. 
Carbonatotetramminecobaltiselenate. 
See under Cobalt. 
Carbonic acid. See under Carbon. 
Carbonium colouring matters, constitu- 
tion of (KAUFFMANN), A., i, 820, 
Carbonium salts, constitution of 
(Hantzscn) A., i, 24, 820; (Kenr- 
MANN), A., i, 259, 331. 
Carbonyl chloride, mechanism of the 
formation of (Lrprn), A., ii, 847. 
pressure of the saturated vapour of 
(Nrx1TIN), A., ii, 847. 
adsorption of, by beechwood char- 
coal (BuNBURY), T., 1525. 
action of, with benzene and 
m-xylene, in presence of alumin- 
ium chloride (WiLson and 
FULLER), A., i, 827. 
sulphide, molecular structure of (RAN- 
KINE), A., ii, 704. 
viscosity and molecular dimensions 
of (SMITH), A., ii, 686. 
ar tad of (FiscnEr) A,, i, 
402. 


a 
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carbonyls, metallic (Monn and WALLIs), 

+9 29. 

action of nitric oxide on (Monn and 
WALLIs), T., 32. 

Carbonyl compounds, metallic com- 
pounds of the enolic forms of 
(SCHEIBLER and ZIEGNER), A., i, 
426. 

additive reactions of, with phos- 
phorus haloids (ConANT), A., i, 
41 


Carbonylens (STAUDINGER) A., i, 239. 
action of, on phosphazines (Sraup- 
INGER and BRAUNHOLTZ), A., i, 
70. 
o-Carboxybenzylideneanthranilic acid 
(EKELEY, RoGERs, and SWISHER), A., 
i, 935. 
9-0-Carboxybenzyl-2-methylcyclopro- 
pane-l-carboxylic acid, 3-hydroxy-, 
lactone, and its silver salt (Kon, 
STEVENSON, and Tuorpe), T., 662. 
a-o-Carboxybenzyl-a-methylsuccinic 
acid (Kon, STEVENSON, and THorPE), 
T., 662. 
Carboxycamphenecamphoric acid, 
(Brep1), A., i, 937. 
Carboxycinnamic. acids, hydroxy- 
(WAYNE and ConEn), T., 1028. 
2-Carboxy-3:4-dimethoxyphenyl-3 -carb- 
oxy-2-hydroxy-a-naphthylcarbinol, 
and its sodium salt and methyl ester 
(Stostus), A., i, 746. 
d-8-Carboxy-1:1-dimethylcyclopropane- 
2-propionic acid (StmoNnsEN), T., 2297. 
a-Carboxyglutaconolactone, y-hydroxy-, 
diethyl ester (FALTIS and DE Roxas), 
A., i, 625. 
Carboxyhemoglobin, 
(Hitt), A., i, 193. 
cis- and trans-2-Carboxycyclohexane-1- 
acetic acids (WiNDAUs and HtcxeEn), 
A., i, 658. 
trans-2-Carboxycyclohexane-1-propionic 
acid, and its dianilide (WINDAUs and 
HtckEt), A., i, 658. 
1-Carboxycyclohexyl-l-acetic acid (LAp- 
worTH and McRakg), T., 2754. 
2-Carboxyindole-1:3-diacetic acid, and 
its diethyl ester (KERMACK, PERKIN, 
and Rosrnson), T., 1893. 
Carboxylase of yeast, action of (ABDER- 
HALDEN and Fopor), A., i, 92. 
4-Carboxy-6-methoxyquinoline-2-8- 
acrylic acid (HALBERKANN), A., i, 
175. 
8-Carboxymethylbutan-ad-dicarboxylic 
acid, and its derivatives (CARRIBRE), 
A., i, 319. 
4-Carboxy-3-methylphenylacetic acid 
(v. AUwrERs and JU.icneEr), A,, i, 
842. 


dissociation of 
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B-o-Carboxy/rinitrophenylpropionic acid 
(SCHROETER, KINDERMANN, DIkt- 
RICH, BEYSCHLAG, FLEISCHHAUER, 
RIEBENSAHM, and OESTERLIN), A., i, 
123. 

m-Carboxyphenylarsinic acid (Barr), 
A., i, 1201. 

vic-2-p-Carboxyphenylbenztriazole-4:5- 
dicarboxylic acid, and its anhydride 
(CHARRIER and CrippA), A., i, 771. 

m-Carboxyphenyl-6-methyl-)-azimino- 
benzene, 5-amino-2-y-hydroxy- (KALLE 
& Co.), A., i, 62. 
a-Carboxy-8-phenyl-a-methylglutaconic 
acid, ethyl ester, ozonides of (FEIst, 
Brever, and Lusricat), A., i, 553. 
4-Carboxy-2-phenylquinoline-6-arsinic 
acid, and its salts (JoHNSON and 
Apams), A., i, 187. 
2-Carboxyphenyldithioglycollic acid 
(SmrLes and McCLetuanp), T., 88. 

Carcinoma, anemia in (Robin and 

BouRNIGAULT), A., i, 497. 
zinc content of tumours in (CRrIsToL), 
A., i, 497. 

Carnosine, distribution of, in muscle of 
various animals (CLIFFORD), A., i, 
398. 

in muscle after cold storage (CLIF- 
ForD), A., i, 791. 

estimation of, in muscle (HUNTER), 
A., ii, 328, 885. 

Carnotite, estimation of uranium in 
(Scott), A., ii, 788. 

Carp. See Cyprinus carpio. 

Carrageen, constituents of (RvssELL- 
WELLS), A., i, 1223. 

as a protective colloid (GuTBIER and 
Huser; GutTsiER, Wo.Lr, and 
Kiss), A., ii, 208. 
tert.-Carvomenthyl chloride (MAxWELL), 
A., i, 758. 

d-Carvotanacetone, and its derivatives 
(SrmonsEN and RAv), T., 879. 

Caryophyllaces, glucosides from (VER- 
GELOT), A., i, 207. 

Caryophyllene, hydration of (ASAHINA 
and TsuKAMOTO), A., i, 845. 

Casein. See Caseinogen. 

Caseinogen from cow’s milk (BLEYER 

and SEIDL), A., i, 479. 

ultramicroscopic investigation of 
(BLEYER and Serpz), A., i, 386. 

effect of electrolytes on the solution 
and precipitation of (J. and R. F. 
Logs), A., i, 182. 

hydrolysis of, with alkalis (Gricas), 
A., i, 182. 

hydrolysis of, by proteolytic enzymes 
(DuNN and Lewis), A., i, 292 

action of nitrous acid on (DUNN and 
Lewis), A., i, 279. 
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Caseinogen, digestion of, with trypsin 
(FRANKEL and Fripspere), A., i, 
a) (FRANKEL and JELLINEK), A,, i, 

Cassiterite, occurrence of germanium in 
(Happine), A., ii, 855. 

Castela Nicholsoni, castelin from (Bos- 
MAN), T., 969. 

Castelagenin (Bosman), T., 971. 

Castelamarin (Bosman), T., 970. 

Castelin (Bosman), T., 969. 

Catalase, influence of the medium on 
the action of (SAMMARTINO), A., i, 
391. 

effect of cobaltammines on the action 
of (Funk), A., i, 481. 

in blood, effect of potassium cyanide 
on (WELKER and Bo.timay), A., i, 
192. 

of flour (Mert and Darmer), A., i, 
184. 

Catalase, effect of metals on the action 
of, and its estimation (SANTEssON), 
A., i, 1077. 

estimation of, in blood (Bacu and 
ZusBKowa), A., i, 393. 

Catalysis (GILFILLAN), A., i, 709; (PurR- 
KAYOSTHA and DHAR), A., ii, 362 ; 
(PERRIN; Lewis; Baty; Lowry), 
A., ii, 628; (LaNnemuinr), A., ii, 
629; (DAR), A., ii, 730; (Bé- 
ESEKEN), A., ii, 755; (BANERJI 
and Duar), A., ii, 756. 

studies in (TAYLoR and Lewis), T., 
665 ; (Moran and Lewis), T., 1613. 

ionic activity in (HARNED and SELTz), 
A., ii, 631. 

by ions, effect of a magnetic field on, 
in presence of a paramagnetic salt 
(GARNER and JACKMAN), T., 1298. 

effect of adsorption on (GuUICHARD), 
A,, ii, 630. 

réle of protective colloids in (Irz- 
DALE), T., 1536. 

in fuller’s earth (RIDEALand THoMAs), 
T., 2119. 

in homogeneous gas reactions (HERz- 
FELD), A., ii, 136. 

hydrogen-oxygen, by means of plati- 
num (Hormany), A., ii, 490. 

negative (DHaR and Mittra), A.,, ii, 
630. 

by platinum black (Vavon and Hus- 
son), A., ii, 631. 

at solid surfaces (ARMSTRONG and 
Hixpitca), A., ii, 41, 756, 757. 

Catalysts, influencing of the activity of 
(RosENMUND and ZETzscHE), A., ii, 
41, 834; (ABEL), A., ii, 276. 

influence of, on the thermodynamics 
of velocity of reaction (vAN THIEL), 
A., ii, 754. 


INDEX OF 
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Catalysts, influence of, on equilibrium 
(CLarEns), A., ii, 436 ; (DuRAN>) 
A., ii, 701. 

behaviour of metals as (SANDONNIN1), 
A., ii, 557. 
<< analysis. See Analysis. 
hydrogenation (SkirTA), A., ii, 207, 
in presence of nickel salts (y, 
gaia and KIRscHBAUM), A., i, 
27. 
with reduced nickel (RipEAt), T. 
309. 
of liquids in presence of nickel 
(ARMSTRONG and HILpiTcx), A, 
ii, 41. 
with exclusion of oxygen (Nor. 
MANN), A., ii, 631. 
of phenols (SENDERENS and Apov. 
LENC), A., i, 136 
oxidation (KARCzAG), 
137. 
reactions, course of (ZALKIND), A., ii, 
8 


A., ii, 42, 


Catechin (v. EvLEr), A., i, 45 ; (FrEvp- 
ENBERG), A., i, 756. 
constitution of (NIERENSTEIN), T,, 
604. 
Catechins, optical activity of (Fr1sT and 
FUTTERMENGER), A., i, 565, 
stereoisomeric, and their derivatives 
(FREUDENBERG, BOHME, and Purr- 
MANN), A., i, 756. 

Catechol (pyrocatechol), compound of di- 
ketopiperazine and (PoVARNIN and 
TricHOMIROV), A., i, 1185. 

Catecholcamphorein (Sincu, Rat, and 
Lat), T., 1427. 

Se erates (Dutt), T., 

2. 

Catechu (v. EviEr), A., i, 45. 

Catechutannins (NIERENSTEIN), T., 23, 

Cathetus fasciculata, oil from (GaTrTE- 
Fossk), A., i, 1167. 

Cathodes, deposits on, from electrolysis 

of mixed salts (CREUTZFELDT), A., 
ii, 347. 
mercury, overvoltage of (NEWBERY), 


oo ae 
Cell or Cells, electrochemical, intensi- 
fication of the current in (REICHIN- 
STEIN and KLEMENT), A., ii, 112; 
(REICHINSTEIN and RoTHSCHILD), 
A., ii, 736. 
electromotive force of (WASASTJERNA), 
A., ii, 815. 
temperature coefficients of electro- 
motive force of (GERKE), A., ii, 
682. 
cadmium low-voltage (OpLATA) A., 
ii, 343 
carbon monoxide-oxygen 
MANN), A., ii, 467. 


(KALL- 


librium 
RAN >), 


NNINI), 
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sll or Cells, electrochemical, hydrogen- 
calomel, etlect of hydrogen pressure 
on electromotive force of (HAINs- 
worTH and MacInngs), A., ii, 467. 
(ell or Cells, photo-electric, measure- 
ment of light absorption by (v. 
HALBAN and SIEDENTOPF), A., ii, 
332. 
alkali metal, fatigue of (RosENBERG), 
A., ii, 189. 
selenium (SPATH), A., ii, 189. 
(ell or Cells, physiological, permeability 
of (ScHAEPPI), A., i, 290. 
permeability of, to acids (CroziER), 
A., i, 897, 1090. 
influence of optical activity on the 
permeability of (KoTAKE and OKa- 
Gawa), A., i, 696. 
living, surface reactions in (WarR- 
puRG), A., i, 787. 
respiration of (WarsurRG), A., i, 190. 
pharmacology of the respiration of 
(ELLINGER), A., i, 492. 
role of inorganic salts in (ZONDEK), 
A., i, 399. 
sensitiveness to poisons (HANDOv- 
sky), A., i, 69 
animal, absorption of potassium by 
(MircHELL, WILSON, and STAN- 
Ton), A., i, 196. 
function of vitamins in (Hxss), A., i, 
399, 788; (ABDERHALDEN), A., i, 
607. 
detection of potassium in (MAcaL- 
LuM), A., ii, 869. 
estimation of the reducing power of 
(LipscHi1tz and GOTTSCHALK), A., 
i, 298. 
estimation of substances which injure 
(ScCHNABEL), A., i, 304. 
Cellobiase in yeast (GROENEWEGE), A., 
i, 903. 
Celloisobiose (Osr and KwNorn), A., i, 
526. 
Celiosan, constitution of (KARRER and 
Smirnov), A., i, 435. 
Cellulose (Hxss), A., i, 12; (Hess and 
WitTteEtsBac#), A., i, 116. 
preparation and properties of solutions 
of (WAENTIG), A., i, 988. 
fluorescence of (LEwis), A., ii, 334. 
constitution and nitration of (DE 
Bruty), A., i, 13. 
structure of, and its compound with 
alkali (KARRER), A., i, 231. 
action of heat on (JUSTIN-MUELLER), 
m1; 38: 
solubility of, in alkaline copper hydr- 
oxide and copper oxide-ammine 
solutions (TRAUBE), A., i, 115. 
viscosity of (JoyNER), T., 1511, 
2395. 
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Cellulose, adsorption of alumina by 
(TINGLE), A., i, 434. 
degradation products of (KARRER), 
A,, i, 281. 
complex copper compounds of (HEss, 
MEssMER, and Jacua), A., i, 
988. 
action of formaldehyde on (SAMEc and 
Frrsanéié), A., i, 115. 
action of iodine on (HUEBNER and 
Sinn), A., i, 434. 
oxidation of (KNECHT and THOMPSON), 
A., i, 687. 
reactions of, with sodium chloride and 
neutral salt solutions (MASTERS), 
T., 2026, ; 
saccharification of (WoHLand KRULL), 
A., i, 282; (Bcpnikov and ZoLo- 
TAREV), A,, i, 922. 
effect of water and organic salts on 
(Hvugsner and Kaye), A, i, 
435. 
fermentation of, in the paunch of the 
ox (KLEIN), A., i, 82. 
alkali-soluble (KNOEVENAGEL 
Buscn), A,, i, 636. 
benzyl derivatives of (GOMBERG and 
BucHLER), A., i, 112. 
cotton, properties of (CoLLINs), A., i, 
1120. 
glucose from (Invinz and Hirst), 
T., 1585. 
estimation of, in wood (HEUSER and 
CassEus), A., ii, 664. 
Cellulose esters, preparation of (GRiN 
and WiTTKa), A., i, 114. 
acetate, preparation of, from wood 
cellulose (HAGGLUND, LOFMANN, 
and FARBER), A., i, 323. 
solubility of, in alkali and alkaline- 
earth salts (ScHWEIGER), A., i, 
324, 
viscosity of solutions of (BARR and 
BrrcumsHAaw), A., i, 232. 
nitrate (ANGELI), A., i, 922. 
as an emulsifying agent (HoLMEs 
and CAMERON), A., ii, 268. 

a-, B-, and y-Celluloses (OPFERMANN), 
A., ii, 665. 

Celtium, Z-series spectrum of, and its 

atomic number (DAUVILLIER), A., 
ii, 463. 

atomic number of (URBAIN), A., ii, 
505. 

Cement, equilibrium between lime-water 
and (LoRENZ and HAEGERMANN), A., 
ii, 59. 

Cenchrus tribuleides (sand spur), constitu- 
ents of the fruit of (YOUNG KEN and 
La Watt), A., i, 1100. 

Cephalin, brain, composition and pro- 
perties of (FENGER), A., i, 315. 


and 
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Cereals, effect of application of nitrogen 
on the protein content of (GrRICKE), 
A., i, 1226. 

Cerebronic acid, constitution of (LEVENE 
and Tay1on), A., i, 714. 

dl-Cerebronic acid (LEVENE and Tay- 
LOR), A., i, 715. 

Cerebrospinal fiuid, chemistry of 
(EcErrer-SeuaM and Nixon), A.,, i, 
395. 

acetone in (KoopMAN), A., i, 194. 

combined carbon dioxide in(ToKUOKA 
and OGASAWARA), A., i, 895. 

cholesterol in (Fabris), A., i, 969. 

sugar in (CoopER ; DE HAAN and VAN 
CREVELD ; STEVENSON), A., i, 295. 

testing of, with colloidal gold solutions 
(GETTLER and JACKSON), A.,, ii, 
240. 

estimation of albumin in (AvER and 
Foster), A., ii, 798. 

Cerium, arc spectra of (Kress, HopKINs, 
and Kremers), A., ii, 244, 

Z-series spectrum of (DAUVILLIER), 
A., ii, 101. 

Cerium alloys (GuILLET), A., ii, 572. 

Cerium compounds, pure, preparation of 
(MANSKB), A., ii, 646. 

Cerium dioxide, action of light on (RENz), 

A, ta, i. 
Cerous salts, electrolysis of aqueous 
solutions of (Scu1¢Tz), A., ii, 22. 
Cerium separation :— 
separation of, from the other earths 
(PRANDTL and Léscn), A., ii. 770, 
Ceruleofibrite (HOLDEN), A., ii, 516. 
Cetene, compounds of, with zine and 
nitrogen tetroxide (ScHAARSCHMIDT, 
VerpT, and ScuHiossEr), A., i, 646. 
-nitrosite (SCHAARSCHMIDT, VEIDT, 
and SCHLOSSER), A., i, 646. 

Cetyl. See Hexadecy]. 

Cetylsulphonic acid. See Hexadecane- 
sulphonic arid. 

Cevadine, and its o-nitrobenzoyl deriva- 
tive (MacserH and Rosinson), T., 
1571. 

Cevine, preparation of, and its di-o- 
nitrobenzoyl derivative (MACBETH and 
Rosinson), T., 1574. 

Cheetopterus variopedatus, manganese in 
the tube of (BERKELEY), A., i, 493. 
Chalcedony, comparison of, with other 

forms of silica (WASHBURN and Na- 
vras), A., ii, 304. 

Charcoal, adsorption by (Herxst), A., 
ii, 30; (Fopor and ScHONFELD), 
A.; ii, 688. 

adsorption of gases by (McLEAn), A., 
ii, 352; (GusTavER), A., ii, 479. 

adsorption of saturated vapours by 
(Driver and Firta), T., 2409. 
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Charcoal, pressure and volume of liquid 

adsorbed by (HARKINS and Ewino) F 

A., ii, 123. : 

oxidising properties of (FrIct), A., ij 
51 


effect of heating sulphur with (W). 
BADT), A., ii, 52. 
beechwood, adsorption of carbony| 
chloride by (BunBuRy), T., 1525, 
sugar, adsorption by (BARTELL ani 
MILLER), A., ii, 741. 
isoChavicic acid (OTT, E1cHLER, Litpp: 
MANN, and HEIMANN), A., i, 1027, 
Chavicine from pepper-resin (Orr, Ercn. 
LER, LiDEMANN, and HEIMANN), A,, 
i, 1026. 
Chemical compounds, classification of 
(Laneomoutr), A., ii, 188. 
graphic representation of the con. 
position of (Hiipscuer), A., ii, 
156. 
space formule for (ZWIKKER), A., i, 
567. 


constitution and antiseptic action 
(BrowninG, Conen, Gaunt, ani 
GULBRANSEN), A., i, 612. 
and colour (Morr; KrHRMAny), 
A., ii, 333. 
in relation to Jubricating power 
(DovustEpAy), T., 2875. 
and odour (ZWAARDEMAKER), A., i, 
607. 
relation between pharmacological 
action and (v. Braun, Bravns- 
DorF, and RAT), A., i, 759. 
and formation of resins (HERa06 
and Kreipt), A., i, 1168. 
and rotatory power (Rupr and 
JAcer), A., i, 840; (Rupr), A., 
ii, 602. 
relation between peppery taste and 
(Orr and ZIMMERMANN), A., i, 
137. 
reactions and radiation (TAysor; 
Lewis), A., ii, 336. 
influence of substitution on (FRav- 
ZEN and SrAvusie), A., i, 450; 
(Boprorss), A., ii, 698. 
occurrence of free radicles in (WIr- 
LAND, Popper, and SEEFRIED), 
A., i, 773. 
valency in relation to the mechanisin 
of (PERKINS), A., ii, 438. 
induced (Mitrra and Duar), A.. i, 
1210; (DHAR and Mirtrra), A., 
ii, 630. 
theory of (WrInTHER), A., ii, 
336. 


simultaneous, course of (WEG- 
SCHEIDER), A., ii, 489. 
theory, réle of the physicist in develop- 
ment of (WALKER), T., 735. 


Liquids 
“WING), ‘ 


A,, ij 
h (Wi. 
bony! 


525, 


L and 


Litpp: 


27. 


Ecu. 
), A, 


on of 


com. 
L. & 


A, i 


ction 
» ani 


\NN), 


ower 


try, Arabic (HoLmyarp), A., ii, 


636. 
hemoluminescence (GRINBERG), A., ii, 
806. 

ferry. See Prunus avium. 

ferry laurel, constituents of distillate 
from (PECKER), A., ii, 537. 

etoptera, chetopterin from, and its 
spectrum (Romi£U and Osaton), A., 
i, 793. 

thickens, enzymes in the alimentary 
canal of (PLIMMER and RusEDALE), 
A., i, 485. 

hildren, underweight, basal metabolism 
in (BLUNT, NELSON, and OLEson), 
A., i, 83. 

(hina wood oil, constituents of (BAUER 
aud Herserrs), A., i, 806. 

(hloranil, compound of acenaphthene 
with (PFEIFFER aud FLATER), A., i, 
42. 

(hlorates. See under Chlorine. 

Chlorella vulgaris, assimilation of carbon 
by (MULLER and Wakrsuke), A., i, 


See under Chlorine. 

(Chlorination, by a mixture of carbon 
monoxide and chlorine (VENABLE 
and JAcKson), A., ii, 73. 

by means of nitrogen trichloride 
(CoLeMAN and Noyegs), A., i, 
133. 

with sulphuryl chloride (SILBERRAD), 
T., 1015. 

Chlorine from apatite, atomic weight of 

(GLEDITSCH and SAMDAHL), A., ii, 


Réntgen ray absorption spectrum of 
(LinpH), A., ii, 177. 

isotopes of (BrRONSTED, HARKINS ; 
Hartley, PonpER, Bowen, and 
Merron), A., ii, 280; (LupLam), 
A., ii, 497 ; (IsH1No), A., ii, 760. 

separation of isotopes of (HARKINS 
and HayvgEs), A., ii, 140. 

distribution of electrons in the atom 
of (Bracco, JAMES, aud BOSANQUE?), 
A., ii, 7038. 

decomposition of, into atoms (TRaurz 
and STACKEL), A., ii, 760. 

dissociation of (v. WARTENBEKG and 
HENGLEIN), A., ii, 441. 

thermal decomposition of (HENGLEIN), 
A., ii, 823, 

solid vapour pressure of (HENGLEIN, 
v. RosENBERG, and MUCHLINSK!), 
A., ii, 760. 

photochemical reactions between 
hydrogen and (GéuriNG), A., ii, 9; 
(WeIcGERT and KELLERMANN), A., 
ii, 808. 
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Chlorine, distribution of, between water 
and air (Trrov), A., ii, 269. 
distribution and estimation iof, in 
plants (June), A., i, 1098. 
distribution of, in blood (S1EBECK and 
HackmAok), A., i, 1208, 
metabolism. See Metabolism. 
Chlorine dioxide, structure of (PERKINS), 
A., ii, 441. 
action of, on organic compounds 
(ScHMIDT and BraunspoRF), A., 
i, 781. 

Hydrochloric acid, synthesis of, from 
its elements without explosion 
(NEUMANN, BERGDAHL, Broy, 
and Karwat), A., ii, 44. 

absorption spectrum of (CoLByY and 
MEyER), A., ii, 5; (RANDALL, 
Coby, and Patron), A., ii, 805. 

electrical conductivity of, in presence 
of sucrose (KIERAN), A., li, 812. 

heats of neutralisation of (KEYES, 
GILLESPIE, and MirsuKur1), A., 
ii, 424; (RicHARDs and Rowe), 


A., ii, 425. 

formation of complex ions in 
solutions of (Hixon), A., ii, 
815. 

Chlorides, contact potentials of 
solutions of (MAcINNEs and YEH), 
A., ii, 252. 


inorganic, dissociation of, in aqueous 
solution (GUNTHER-SCHULZE), A., 
ii, 765. 

effect of sucrose on the ionic activity 
of (CorrRAN and Lewis), A., ii, 
691. 

distribution of, in blood (MuKAI; 
VAN CREVELD; NorGAARD and 
Gram), A., i, 287 ; (MURKSANU), 
A., i, 290; (Discugz), A., i, 
1086. 

metabolism of. See Metabolism. 

estimation of, by Bang’s micro- 
method (PriccE), A., ii, 715; 
(PETSCHACHER), A,, ii, 716. 

estimation of, with silver nitrate 
(KotrHoFF), A., ii, 581. 

estimation of, in blood (FRIEND), 
A., ii, 389; (Isaacs), A., ii, 716. 

estimation of, in presence of iodides 
(Bontno), A., ii, 78. 

estimation of bromides and, in 
presence of iodides (KoLTHOFF), 
A., ii, 79 

Chloric acid, estimation of (Haxko- 

MORI), A., ii, 386; (Kikuou1), A., 

ii, 519. 

Chlorates, reflection spectra of (SCHAE- 
FER and ScHvuBErt), A., ii, 180. 
effect of chromates on the electro- 
lysis of (PAMFILOY), A., ii, 712, 
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Chlorine :— 

Chlorates, estimation of, by reduc- 
tion (TREADWELL, HrisTrz, Ec- 
GER, and STURZENEGGER), A., ii, 
780. 

Perchloric acid, and its salts, velocity 
of reduction of (Brepie and 
MicHeEt), A., ii, 359. 

estimation of (KOnIc), A., ii, 310; 
(LENHER and Tosrervp), A., ii, 
395. 

Hypochlorous acid, ionisation constant 
of (NoyEs and WILsoN), A., ii, 
692. 

estimation of, in concentrated salt 
solutions (TAYLOR and GAMMAL), 
A., ii, 581. 

Chlorites (Lrv1), A., ii, 567. 

Chlorine estimation :— 

estimation of, in benzaldehyde 
(Scummes & Co.), A -y li, 78. 

estimation of, in organic compounds 
(KiimontT), A., ii, 580 ; (Vorockx), 
A., ii, 863, 

estimation of, in organic matter (Vv. 
BocpAnpy), A., ii, 519. 

estimation of, in concentrated salt 
solutions (TAYLOR and GAMMAL), 
A., ii, 581. 

estimation of, in gastric juice (MAL- 
GOYRE), A., ii, 780. 

estimation of, in tissues (Pico and 
MurtraG3), A., ii, 716. 

Chlorites, white (SHANNON 
Wueerry), A., ii, 517. 

See also under Chlorine. 

Chloro-acids, oy eo of (IkzDA and 

Kopama), A., i, 

Chloroamines, reparation of (CoLEMAN 
and NoygEs), 3. 

aromatic (GOLDSCHMIDT and Srrou- 
MENGER), A., i, 1004. 

Chloroform, physical constants of (Tim- 
MERMANS, VAN DER Horst, and 
Onnss), A., ii, 258. 

equilibrium of ethyl alcohol, water 
and (ScHOoRL and REGENBOGEN), 
A., i, 216. 

action of, on magnesium alkyl] haloids 
(Brnaaut), A., i, 1002. 

derivatives as narcotics 
MOGLU), A., i, 199. 

in blood after death (Gipson and 
LaIpLaw), A., i, 1218. 

effect of, on peptic digestion (AsTruc 
and Renavup), A,, i, 281. 

Chlorohydrins, preparation of (DE- 
TUF), A., i, 236, 327. 

sensory stimulation by (Irwin), A., i, 
899, 

<1 enme pre aration of (Smirn), 

oy 1, 3 


and 


(JOACHI- 
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Chloropentamminocobaltic 2:4-dinitro. 
naphthoxide, and its 7-sulphonic 
(Morean and Krne), T., 1727. 

Chloropentamminocobaltic dipicry| 
amine (Morcan and Kine), 7 
1726. 

Chlorophyll, chemistry of (Cosranmm), 

A., i, 162. 

— properties of (Dixon ani 
BALL), A., li, 248. 

effect of sucrose on the formation of, 
in etiolated cotyledons (MANsxy), 
A., i, 1222. 

Chloropicrin, action we = mercaptans 
(RAy and Das), T. 

Chloroplatinic acid. ‘i under Pilati. 
num. 

Chlorosulphonic acid, mechanism of the 

formation of (Lepr), A +, li, 847, 
analysis of (WEISSENBERGER and 
ZopER), A., ii, 390. 

Cholesterol (WINDAUs), A., i, 541. 

action of benzoyl peroxide on (Wiy. 
paus and LijpErs), A., i, 453, 

iodine value of (HoLpE, Werner, 
TACKE, and WILKE), A., ii, 723, 

origin and destiny of, in the animal 
organism (GARDNER and Fox), A. 
i, 89, 790. 

distribution of, in blood (Rouzaup and 
Tuikéry), A., i, 394. 

in blood serum (Srrauss and Scuv- 
BARDT), A., i, 1209. 

derivatives of, in blood (Lirscuiz), 
A., i, 392. 

dibromide (LiFscut7z). A., i, 251. 

detection of, colorimetrically (KAHLES- 
BERG), A., ii, 591. 

a-Cholesterol oxide, chlorohydrin ot 
(WinpaAus and LispErs), A., i, 541, 

Cholic acid, oxidation of (WIELAND and 

ScHLICHTING), A., i, 554. 
preparationsof derivatives of (RIEDEL), 
A., i, 553; ewer 
vor. F. Bayer & Co), A., i, 554. 
apoCholic acid, additive compounds of 
(RIEDEL), A., i, 554. 
Choline, production of peristalsis by 
(Aral), A., i, 970. 
effect of, on movements of the in- 
“2 and stomach (LE Hevx), 


A,, i, 8 
Cholines, preparation of, from amino- 
acids (KARRER, GIsLER, Hor- 
LACHER, yas Miner, and 
THOMANN), A., i, 813. 
proteinogenous, decomposition of 


(KARRER and HoriacueER), A., i, 
825. 
isoChondodendrine 
MANN), A., i, 569 
Chondrus crispus. See Carrageen. 
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Chromioxalic acid, potassium salt, auto- 
racemisation of (RIDEAL and THomAs), 
T., 196. 
Chromiselenates. See under Chromium. 
Chromithiocyanates (ByERRUM), A., i, 
18. 
mium, preparation of 
BAYASHI), A., ii, 647. 

Réntgen-ray spectrum of (DUANE and 
FrIcKE), A., ii, 804. 

cathodic deposition of metals on 
(Kyrorou.os), A., ii, 22. 

expansion of, and of its alloys with 
nickel (CHEVENARD), A., ii, 153. 

Chromium alloys with carbon and iron 
(DaEvEs), A., ii, 70. 

with nickel, estimation of chromium 

in (LOFFELBEIN ; HILD), A., ii, 660. 

Chromium bases (chromiumammines), 
solubilities of salts of (BRONSTED 
and PETERSEN), A., ii, 199. 

complex chloroiridiates of (BENRATH, 

BicHEer, and EckKsTr£IN), A., ii, 
515. 

Chromium azide, and its complex deriva- 
tives (OLIVERI-MANDALA and 
ComMELLA), A., ii, 382. 

sesquioxide (chromic oxide) as amordant 
(BaNncroFT), A., ii, 822. 

oxidation of organic compounds by 
(Stmon), A., li, 868. 

trioxide, equilibrium of sulphur tri- 
oxide, water and (GILBERT, Buck- 
LEY, and Masson), T., 1934. 

oxides, hydrated (WEISER), A., ii, 
575. 

Chromic acid, constitution of (DuaR), 
A., ii, 382. 

Chromates, reflection spectra of 
(ScHAEFER and ScuuseErt), A., 
ii, 179. 

magnetic susceptibility of solutions 
of, and sulphuric acid (CABRERA 
and PiNa DE RusiEs), A., ii, 612. 

electrolysis of, with diaphragms 
(LoTTERMOSER and FALk), A., ii, 
736. 

effect of, on the electrolysis of chlor- 
ates (PAMFILOV), A., ii, 712. 

estimation of, iodometrically (Vos- 
BURGH), A., ii, 863. 

Dichromates, 
metrically (KoLTHOFF and VoGE- 
LENZANG), A., ii, 88. 

estimation of, electro-volumetrically 
= and VosBuRGs), A., ii, 
876. 

Chromium sulphate, green (REcouURA), 
A., ii, 508. 

Chromic chloride, electrolytic reduc- 

tion of (TAYLor, GERSDORFF, and 
TovrEA), A., ii, 382. 


(Fus1- 


estimation of, acidi- 
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Chromium :— 
Hexamminechromiselenate (MEYER 
and SreicH), A., ii, 71. 
Pentamminechromiselenate, chloro- 


(Meyer and Spreicu), A., ii, 71. 
Pentaquochromiselenate, chloro- 
(Meyer and Speicn), A., ii, 71. 
Tetraquochromihexaquochromiselen- 
ate, dichloro- (MEYER and SPEIcH), 
A,, ii, 71. 
Chromium organic compounds :— 
penta-, tetra-, and tri-phenyl salts 
(Hern), A., i, 77. 
tetraphenylchromitetrathiocyanatodi- 
ammine (HErn), A., i, 76. 
triphenylchromitetrathiocyanatodi- 
ammine (HErN), A., i, 78. 
Chromic salts with azosalicylic acids 
(Morean and SmirH), T., 2866. 
Chromiselenates of carbamide and 
triethylenediamine (MEYER and 
Srgicu), A., ii, 71. 
Chromium estimation :— 
estimation of, in metals (LOFFELBEIN ; 
HIxp), A., ii, 660, 
estimation of, in ferrochromium (KEL- 
LEY and WILEY), A., ii, 164. 
estimation of, in ferrovanadium (KEL- 
LEY, WILEY, Bonn, and WRIGHT), 
A., ii, 89. 
estimation of, in steel (Stmron), A., ii, 
529; (Losana and Carozzi), A., ii, 
589. 
Chromo-isomerism, theory of (Lucas and 
Kemp), A., i, 30 
Chrysazin boroacetate, and its acetyl 
derivative (DimRoTH and Faust), A., 
i, 157. 
Chrysoidine, action of mercuric acetate 
on (VeccniottTi), A., i, 478. 
Chrysophanic acid. See 3-Methyl- 
anthraquinone, 1;:8-dihydroxy-. 
Chymosin. See Rennin. 
Ciloidanic acid (W1ELAND and SCHLICHT- 
InG), A., i, 838. 
Cinchona alkaloids (RaBr), A., i, 360; 
(RaBE, Kinpier,§ and WAGNER), 
A., i, 361; (AcTon), A., i, 610. 
stereochemistry of (K1nc and PALMER), 
7: Gert. 
action of hydrogen peroxide on 
(SPEYER and Becker), A., i, 674. 
pharmacology of (Acron), A., i, 899. 
distribution of, in the organism 
(ScHNABEL), A., i, 290. 
syntheses of derivatives of (Jacons 
and HEIDELBERGER), A., i, 671, 
672, 673. 
hydrogenated, preparation of amino- 
derivatives of (Howarp & Sons, 
BLAGDEN, and NIERENSTEIN), A., 
i, 853. 
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i Cinchona alkaloids, hydrogenated, 
aminosulphonic acids from (BoEH- 
RINGER & SOHNE), A., i, 46. 
estimation of, volumetrically 
(ScuoorL), A., ii, 538. 
Cinchonidine hexosephosphate (NEv- 
BERG and DaLMER), A., i, 920 
salt of tropic acid with (Kine and: 
| PatMER), T., 2585. 
Cinchonine ferrioxalate (BURROWS and 
TURNER), A., i, 916. 
Cinchotenine, ethyl and methyl ethers 
(HEIDELBERGER and JAcoss), A., i, 


Cinchotoxine, salt of tropic acid with 
(Kino and PALMER), T., 2584. 
Cinnamaldehyde, condensation of 
p-nitrobenzyl chloride with 
(KLEUCKER), A., i, 734. 
and nitro-, oximes of (Brapy and 
Tuomas), T., 2098. 
picrate, compound of thiocarbamide 
and (Taytor), T., 2270. 


Cinnamaldehyde, m-nitro-, diethyl- 
hydrazone (Brapy and McHvex), 
T., 1651. 


Cinnamaldoxime O-and-N-benzyl ethers 
(Brapy and Tuomas), T., 2106. 
Cinnamantialdoxime 2:4-dinitrophenyl 
ether (BRADY and THomas), T., 2106. 
Cinnamantialdoxime, o-, m- and p-nitro- 
(Brapy and Tuomas), T., 2106. 
Cinnamic acid, use of, in cryoscopy 
(Fatcrona), A., ii, 421. 
sul phonation of (MoorE and THoMAs), 
A., i, 454. 
condensation of resorcinol with (SHORT 
and Smiru), T., 1808. 
chlorohydrin, preparation and reac- 
tions of (ForsTER and SAVILLE), 
T., 2595. 
4-chlorosulphonyl derivative, prepara- 
tion of (STEwaRt), T., 2561. 
cholestery! ester, inversion of rotation 
of (Royer), A., ii, 415. 
vanillylamide of (Orr and ZIMMER- 
MANN), A., i, 137. 
trans-Cinnamic acid, y-amino-, a-chloro- 
p-amino-,  a-chioro-p-nitro-, and 
p-nitro-, and their salts and derivatives 
(PFEIFFER and HAgFELIN), A., i, 
738. 
Cinnamic acids, action of light on (DE 
JONG), A., i, 339, 
photo-reactions of (SToBBE and STEIN- 
BERGER), A., i, 1018. 
Cinnamic acids, ¢rans-substituted, addi- 
tion of bromine to (vAN Dury), A., 
i, 737. 
nitro-, estimation of nitrogen in, by 
the Kjeldahl method (MARGOSsCcHES 


and VoGEL), A., ii, 522. 


SUBJECTS. 


Cinnamon bark oil (Rourze-Berrrayp 
Fins), A., i, 847. 

Cinnamonitrile, m- and p-nitro- (Brapy 
and THomAs), T., 2107. 

Cinnamoyldiazoacetic acid, methy] ester, 
interaction of triphenylphosphine with 
(STAUDINGER and LiscuER), A., i, 238, 

Cinnamoylformic acids, nitro- (HELLER, 
Lautu, and BucHWALDT), A., i, 1024, 

Cinnamylidenemethyl a-hydroxyiso- 
propyl ketone. See a-Pheny]-¢-methy|- 
Acy-heptadien-¢-ol-e-one, 

Cinnamylidenequinaldine  ethohaloids 
(MILLs and Hamer), T., 2012. 

Citraconic acid, p-chlorophenylhydrazine 
ester and phenyl- and toly]-hydrazides 
(CHATTAWAY and Parkgs), T., 285, 

Citraconyl-mono- and -di-bromophenyl- 
— (CHatTaway and Parkgs), 
‘ lay 286. 

Citraconyl-mono- and -di-chloropheny]- 
— (CHATTAWAY and Parkgs), 
T., 286, 

Citraconylhydrazides, isomeric (CHatr- 
AWAY and ParKEs), T., 283. 

Citraconyltolylhydrazides (CHATTAWAY 
and Parxgs), T., 288. 

Citric acid, dissociation constants of 
(HastTines and van SLYKB), A.,, i, 
985. 

formation of, in Citromyces cultures, 
and its estimation (BuTKEWITSCH), 
A,, i, 973. 
in milk and milk products (StpPLEz 
and BE.uis), A., i, 197. 
of cows’ milk, decomposition of, by 
bacteria (KIcKINGER), A., i, 1219. 
ammonium salt, preparation of a 
neutral solution of (RoBinson), 
A., ii, 84. 
analysis of (RoBINSON and BANDE- 
MAR), A., ii, 460. 
cobalt salt, tetrammine (CLarkK and 
BucKNER), A., ii, 300. 
zirconyl salt (VENABLE and LINE- 
BERRY), A., i, 917. 
estimation of, in urine (McC.uRE), 
A., ii, 791. 

Citromyces, formation of oxalic acid and 
ammonia in growth of, on peptone 
(BuTKEwitTscu), A., i, 707. 

cultivation of, on sugar, and the 
formation and estimation of citric 
and oxalic acids (BuTKEWITSCH), 
A., i, 9738. 

Citronella oil, estimation of geraniol 
content of (DE Jone and RECLAIRE), 
A., ii, 790. 

Clays, formation of layers in (UNGERER), 

A., ii, 96. 
amphoteric action of (ARRHENIUS), 
A., i, 707 
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Clupanodonic acid (Tsusimo1o), A.,i,917. 
Clupea alosa (shad), chemistry of the 
spermatozoa of (STEUDEL), A., i, 294. 

(nidic acid (MURAYAMA), A., i, 310. 

Cnidiolactone (MurRAYAMA), A., i, 310. 

Coagulation, kinetics of’ the process of 
(MUKHERJEE and PAPpacoNsTAN- 
TINOV), A., ii, 694. 

sensitisation of the processes of 
(PEsKov), A., ii, 828. 

of colloids (MuRRAY; v. Haun), A., 
ii, 37. 

Coal, structure and formation of (MAR- 

cusson), A., i, 437 
composition of (TIDESWELL 
WHEELER), T., 2345. 
chemistry of (PEARSON, SINKINSON, 
and SrockInes), A., ii, 285. 
absorption of oxygen by (SCHRADER), 
A., i, 638. 
from Algerian mines, composition and 
calorific power of (Forx), A., ii, 713. 
British, composition and analysis of 
(DRAKELEY), T., 221. 
estimation of volatile matter in 
(DEssEMOND), A., ii, 456. 
Coal fire, blue flame produced by common 
salt on a (SMITHELIS), A., ii, 645. 
Coal-tar colouring matters, chemical 
constitution and antiseptic action of 
(FAIRBROTHER and RENSHAW), A., i, 
612. 
Cobwa scandens, formation of antho- 
cyanin in (JONESCo), A., i, 97. 

Cobalt, occurrence and estimation of, in 
plants (BERTRAND and Mokrac- 
NATZ), A., i, 1099. 

in arable soils (BERTRAND 
MoxraGnatz), A., i, 975. 

Cobalt alloys with manganese, electro- 
chemistry of (TAMMANN and 
VADERs), A., ii, 380. 

with tungsten (KREITz), A., ii, 381. 

Cobalt bases (cobaltammines), heats of 
solution and of transformation of 
(LAMB and Simmons), A., ii, 121. 

relative strengths of (LAMB and 
YNGVE), A., ii, 217. 

solubilities of salts of (BRONSTED and 
Pi TERSEN), A., ii, 199. 

hydrolysis of, by barium hydroxide 
(Jos), A., ii, 301. 

effect of, on the action of enzymes 
(Funk), A., i, 481. 

complex chloroiridiates of (BENRATH, 
Bicuer, and Eckste1n), A., ii, 515. 

Aquopentamminecobaltiselenate 
(MEYER and MoLpENHAUER), A., 
ii, 72. 

Aquotetramminecobaltichloride sele- 
nate, chloro- (MEYER and MoLDEN- 
HAUER), A,, ii, 72. 
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Cobalt bases :— 

Carbonatotetramminecobaltiselenate 
(MrYER and MoLpENHAUER), A., 
ii, 73. 

Diaquotetramminecobaltiselenate 
(MEYER and MOoOLDENHAUER), A., 
ii, 72. 

Hexamminecobaltic chloride, prepara- 

tion of (MorGAN and Smir#), 
T., 1970. 

salts (EPHRAIM and Mosimany), 
A., ii, 575. 

Hexammine(luteo)cobaltiselenate 
(Mryrr and MoLpENHAUER), A., 
ii, 72. 

Pentamminecobaltiselenates, chloro- 
aud nitro- (MEvYEx and Mo.Lpen- 
HAVER), A., ii, 72. 

Roseocobaltic salts, 
(Jos), A., ii, 382. 

Selenatopentamminecobalti-salts 
(Meyer and MOLDENHAUER), A, 
ii, 72. 

Sulphatopentamminecobaltiselenate 
(Meyer and MoLpEnHAurn), A., 
ii, 72. 

Tetramminecobaltiselenates, dichloro- 
and dinitro- (MEYER and MOLDEN- 
NAUER), A., ii, 73. 

See also Erdmann’s salt. 

Cobalt salts, preparation and properties 
of hydrates and ammines of (CLARK 
and Buckner), A., ii, 300. 

Cobalt chloride, equilibrium in the 
system, ammonium chloride, water 
and (CLENDINNEN), T., 801. 

fluoride, hydrate and ammines of 
(CLARK and Buckner), A., ii, 300. 

hydroxide, preparation of colloidal 
soluticus of (TowEr and CooKe), 
853. 

nitrosotricarbonyl (Monp and .War- 
LIs), T., 34. 

tung:tate (Smirn), A., ii, 774. 

Cobalt organic compounds :— 
with a-oximinoketones (Ponzio), A., 

i, 661. 

Cobalt bases (cobaltammines), salts of 
(DuFF), T., 450; (MorGan and 
SmitH), T., 1956, 2866. 

of nitro-colouring matters (MoRGAN 
and Krne), T., 1728. 

Cobalt detection and estimation :— 
detection of (Dirz), A., ii, 229. 
estimation of, in _ silicate 

(Hackt), A., ii, 458. 

estimation of, in steel (EDER), A.,, ii, 
458. 

estimation and separation of (WILLARD 
and HALL), A., ii, 874, 875. 

Cobalt lakes, of the alizarin 
(MorGAN and Smith), T., 160. 
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Cobalt lakes, with quinoneoximes 
(Morean and Moss), T,, 2857. 

Cocaine, hydrolysis of (TréGER and 

SCHWARZENBERG), A., i, 167. 
detection of, by the Vitali reaction 
(Harpy), A., ii, 95. 

Coconut, nitrogen distribution of proteins 
from (FRIEDEMANN), A., i, 505. 

Coconut oil, detection of, in 
(MuTrELEr), A., ii, 236. 

Codeine, salts, preparation of solutions 

of, for injection (Marri), A., i, 
948, 

estimation of, in opium (RAksuHIT), 
A., ii, 96 

isoCodeine, hydrogenation of (SreYER 
and WIETERs), A., i, 47. 

W-Codeine, hydrogenation of (SPEYER 
and WIETERS), A., i, 47. 

y-Codeine N-oxide, and its picrate and 
sulphonic acid (SPEYER and WIETERS), 
A., i, 170. 

Codeineoxidesulphonic acids (SPrYEr 
and WIETERs), A., i, 169. 

Cod-liver oil, sulphuric acid reaction for 
(RicHMOND and ENGLAND), A., ii, 
792. 

Coke ash, estimation of phosphorus in, 
colorimetrically (Musson), A., ii, 
718. 

Cola nuts, detection of dextrose in 
extract of (ARNOLD), A., i, 311. 

Collagen, isoelectric point of (THOMAS 
and KELLY), A., i, 387. 

Collidine, condensation of acetaldehyde 
with (Konp6é and TaKkaHAsui), A,, i, 
1177. 

Collodion particles, charge of (Loxgs), A., 

ii, 742, 746. 

thimbles, preparation of, and their 
use in osmosis (Brown), A., ii, 690. 

Colloids, fundamental conceptions of 

- (Zsiemonpy), A., ii, 129. 

theory of (PEsKov), A., ii, 825. 

theory of the mechanical synthesis of 
(SeKERA), A., ti, 693. 

electrical synthesis of (BopFoRss and 
Frouicn), A., ii, 826. 

-action of penetrating radium rays on 
(FERNAU and PAULI), A., ii, 202. 
as indicators for photo-electric effects 

(PEskov), A., ii, 828. 
chemistry of (ZsicmMonpy), A., ii, 
484, 
adsorption of electrolytes by (WEISER), 
A., ii, 262 
coagulation of (WESTGREN and REIT- 
STOTTER), A., ii, 625 ; (MUKHER- 
JEE and PAPACONSTANTINOU), 
A., ii, 694. 
by electrolytes (MurRRAyY), A., ii, 
37. 
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Colloids, coagulation of, by sunlight 
(GANGULY and Duar), A., ii, 604, 
energy of the coagulation of (Fricke), 

A., ii, 484. 
precipitation and _ peptisation of 
(CHatTERJI and DHAk; Ostwatp 
and v. Haun), A., ii, 205. 
electrical precipitation of (HALL), A,, 
ii, 555. 
precipitation of, by electrolytes 
(WeEIsER and Nicuno.as), A, ii, 
266. : 
effect of hydrogen-ion concentration 
on the precipitation of (TARTAR and 
GAILEY), A., ii, 829. 
pseudo-extraction of (CHARITSCHKOY), 
A., ii, 826. 
swelling and osmosis of (BARTELL and 
Sims), A., ii, 267. 
transition from crystalloids to (Wirzz- 
MANN), A., ii, 428. 
effect of salts on the ultrafiltration of 
(RICHTER-QUITTNER), A., ii, 204, 
effect of, on the rate of evolution of 
carbon dioxide from solution (F1np- 
Lay and Howe tt), T., 1046. 
hydrophilic, protectiveand flocculating 
action of (FREUNDLICH aud LoEn- 
ING), A., ii, 356. 
lyophile, electrical behaviour of 
(KruytT and pE Jone), A., ii, 357. 
protective (GuTBIER and Huser; 
GUTBIER, WoLF, and Kikss), A., 
ii, 203; (GurBrer, Huser, and 
ZWEIGLE), A., ii, 485 ; (GuTBIER 
and EMsLANDER), A., ii, 625. 
lecture experiment on (FRIEND), 
A., ii, 267. 
role of, in catalysis (IREDALR), T., 
536. 


effect of, on the corrosion of metals 
(FRIEND and VALLANCE), T., 466, 
. in plants (Samec and FerJanéiv), A., 
i, 115; (SAmMEc and MAyEnr), A., i, 
921. 
action of muscle poisons on (RIESSER 
and NEuscHLosz), A., i, 1212. 
estimation of, in urine (OTTENSTEIN), 
A., i, 609 
Colloidal particles, electrical charges on 
(MukueErJEg), A., ii, 198 ; (Logs), 
A., ii, 354, 467, 746. 
solutions, double refraction of 
(ZocHER), A., ii, 102. 
dielectric constants of (ERRERA), 
A., ii, 694. 
cell for the observation of (Fatr- 
BROTHER), A., ii, 485. 
coagulation of (WIEGNER, MAGA- 
SANIK, and GEssNER), A., ii, 356. 
organic, effect of salts on the disper- 
sion of (‘'apokono), A., ii, 204. 
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Colloidal state, theory of (CHARIT- 
SCHKOV), A., ii, 827. 

systems, nephelometry of (BECHHOLD 

and Hesier), A., ii, 693. 

analytical chemistry of (GUTBIER, 
Huser, and Kuprincenr), A., ii, 
396. 

Colophenic acid (AscHAN), A., i, 221. 

Colophenic acids (FAHRION), A., i, 423. 

Colorimeters (GILLESPIE), A., ii, 157; 

(MANNEBACH), A. ii, 158; (MorEAU 

and Bonis), A., ii, 862. 

Colorimetric analysis. See Analysis. 

Colorimetry (Dosnz; Firury; Gar- 
REAV), A., ii, 518. 

standard measurement of (IvzEs), A., 
ii, 221. 

use of coloured glasses as standards in 
(SonpkEn), A., ii, 862. 

Colostrum, estimation of proteins in 
A., ii, 670. 

camel’s, analysis of (FALEs), A., i, 
1090. 

Colour, theory of (Morr), T., 1808 ; 
(WeELLs), A., ii, 464. 

and chemical constitution (Moir; 
KEBRMANN), A., ii, 333. 

calculation of, of azo-colouring matters 
(Morr), T., 1555. 

Colour vision, physical chemistry of 

(WeitcErT), A., i, 607. 

Colouring matter, C©,,H,;0;N5, from 
ethyi 3-hydroxy-5-methylpyrrole- 
4-carboxylate and diazobenzene 
chloride (FiscHER and HERRMANN), 
A., i, 1055. 

C,,H,.N,, and its salts, from con 
densation of quinoline and epi- 
chlorohydrin (GiuA), A., i, 681. 

Colouring matters, preparation of, and 
theirintermediate products (SoclETy 
FOR CHEMICAL INDUSTRY IN 
Baste), A., i, 579. 

absorption of light by (Lasargv), 
A., ii, 332. 

bleaching of, by light (LAsAREv), 
A., ii, 103. 

fluorescence of, in relation to wave- 
length of the exciting light 
(VAviILov), A., ii, 181. 

effect of hydrogen-ion concentration on 
the diffusion of, through membranes 
or protein sols (BETHE), A., ii, 
352. 

adsorption of, by crystals (PANETH 
and VORWERK), A., ii, 619 

preparation of intermediates for 
(ATAcK and SouTar), A., i, 259; 
(THomas, DAvVIEs, and ScorTrisu 
Dyes, Lrp), A., i, 260. 

of the alizarin series (MORGAN and 
SmitH), T., 160. 
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Colouring matters from camphoric an- 
hydride (Strcar and Dutt), T., 
1283. 

coal tar, chemical constitution and 
antiseptic action of (FAIRBROTHER 
and KENSHAW), A., i, 612. 
cyanine (MILs), 'I’., 455; (MILLs and 
BRAUNHOLT2Z), T., 1489 ; (BRAUN- 
HOLTZ and Mitts), T., 2004. 
antiseptic properties of (BROWNING, 
CoHEN, and GULBRANSEN), A., i, 
1097. 
from aa’-dicyanodibenzyl diketone 
(Durr and Sen), T., 2663. 
flavone, absorption spectra of (SHI- 
BATA and Nagat), A., ii, 413. 
containing the furan ring (RENSHAW 
and NAYLor), A., i, 566. 
indigoid (FRIEDLANDER, Herzoe, and 
v. Voss), A., i, 764. 
of the isatin-yellow series (MARTINET), 
A., i, 278. 
mono- and_ di-chelate mordaut 
(MoreGAN and Smit), T., 162. 
monocyclic, calculation of the colour 
of (Morr), A., ii, 333. 
optically active (SINGH, 
Lat), T., 1421. 
from phenanthraquinone (S1RcAR and 
Dutt), T., 1944; (Dutr), T., 1951. 
from ‘‘ saccharin” (Dutt), T., 2389. 
red sulphide (Watson and Dutt), 
T., 1989, 2414. 
from 1:2:4:5-tetrahydroxy benzene 
(Muxerg1), T., 545. 
triarylmethane (British DyYEsTUFFs 
CORPORATION, Lrp., GREEN, 
SAUNDERS and Bares), A., i, 1068. 
vat, containing sulphur and nitrogen 
(REISSERT), A., i, 583. 
estimation of, in wines (FRESENIUS 
and Grunuvt), A., ii, 96. 
nitro-, cobaltammines of (MorcGAN 
and Kine), T., 1723. 
See also :— 
Bilirubin. 
Biliverdin, 
Hemocyanin. 
Hemoglobin. 
Lignocyanin. 

Columbite from Ishikawa (SHIBATA and 

KimuRA), A., ii, 220. 
from South Dakota (HEADDEN) A., 
ii, 387. 

Columbium yentachloride, preparation 
of, and its insulating properties (BILTz 
and VoierT), A., ii, 502. 

Columbium estimation and separa- 

tion :— 

estimation of, by reduction (TREAD- 
WELL, FreuLER, and WEBER), A., 
ii, 781. 


Ra I, and 
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Columbium estimation and _ separa- 
tion :— 
separation of, from tantalum (MER- 
KILL), A., ii, 230. 

Colza oil, fatty acids of (RAYMOND), 
A... & ee 

Combustion, temperature of (Bony), 

A., ii, 548. 
of mixed gases (PAYMAN and 
WHEELER), T., 363. 

Compounds, complex (Macnus), A., ii, 
559. 

spiro-Compounds, formation and stability 
of (Kon), T., 513; (Dickens, Kon, 
and THorps), T., 1496; (BrrceH and 
THorPE), T., 1821. 

Conifere, resin acids of (ASCHAN, 
FoNTELL, and Simoua), A., i, 
1152. 

Co-ordination and residual affinity (Mor- 
GAN and Sirn), T., 160, 1956, 2866 ; 
(MorGAN and Dr EW), ‘tus fae: (Mor. 
GAN and Kine), T., 1723 ; (Morean, 
Drew, and BarKEk), T., 2432 ; (Mor- 
GAN and Moss), T., 2857; (Morean 
aud Lepsury), T., 2882. 

Copal oil, constants of (PIzRAERTS), A., 
i, 908 

Copper, emissivity of (LuBowsky), A 

ii, 108 
solubility of, in dilute solutions of 
benzaldehyde (BERNOULLI and 
ScHaaF), A., i, 1029. 
rate of solution of, in ferric alum 
(CoLLENBERG and Boprorss), A 
ii, 431. 
catalytic, preparation of (PICCARD), 
A., ti, 216. 
catalytic action of (KorErscHNI and 
WIEsLER), A., i, 844; (PALMER), 
A., ii, 437 ; (Brown and HENKE), 
A., ii, 833. 
cemeitation of, by means of chromo- 
manganese (STROVICH and CarR- 
TOCETI), A., ii, 571. 
with ferro-manganese (SiRovicu 
and CarrockTi), A., ii, 68 
colloidal, coloured forms of (PAAL 
and STEYER), A., ii, 294. 
corrosion of, by salt solutions (MiL- 
LER), A., ii, 645. 
action of ammonium nitrate and 
aqueous ammonia on (BAsserT and 
Durrant), T., 2630. 
action of ammonium nitrite on(DHAR), 
A., ii, 49. 
combination of er with 
{Epwarps and Murpny), A., ii, 
645. 
action of, with trichloroacetic acid 
(Doventy and FREEMAN), A., i, 
427. 
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Copper ane with gold, el biieochemistep 
of (L awe FRAENKEL, and 


WorMSER), A., ii, 21. 
reaction limit of (TAMMANN), A., 
ii, 75. 


with manganese, electrochemistry of 
(TAMMANN and Vaners), A., ii, 
380. 
with mercury (PAAL and Sreyer), 
A., ii, 446. 
with nickel and zinc (Vorcr), A., ii, 
295. 

Copper salts, investigation of the com- 
plex formation in — of 
(GUNTHER-SCHULZE), A., ii, 504. 

reduction of ammoniacal solutions of 
(Konn), A., ii, 149. 
use of solutions of, as sprays (G. aud 
(Mz) G. VILLEDIEV), A., i, 415. 
in tissues and in tumours (WuivTe), 
A., i, 399. 
Copper arsenite. See Scheele’s green. 
hydroxide, rate of dehydration of 
(H. and V. von Evuter), A.,, ii, 
832. 
solubility of, in sodium hydroxide 
solutions (MELBYE), A., ii, 851. 
colloidal, preparation of (PAAL and 
StTEyFr), A., ii, 216. 
oxide, action of, with molten alkali 
chlorides (HEDVALL and _ |:o0o- 
BERG), A., ii, 68. 
reduction of, by hydrogen (Prase 
and TAyYLor), A., ii, 148. 
tervalent oxide of (SCAGLIARIAI and 
ToRELLI), A., ii, 68. 
peroxides (ALDRIDGE and APPLEBEY), 
T., 238. 
sulphate, equilibrium of ammonium 
sulphate, potassium sulphate, water 
and (Hayami), A., ii, 748. 
sulphide, structural formula of 
(GuuvpD), A., ii, 572. 
oxidation of (GLUUD), A., ii. 446. 
Cupric chloride, spectrophotometry of 
solutions of (GETMAN), A., ii, 
411. 
reaction of hypophosphorous acid 
with (MiTcHELL), T., 1624. 
action of, on magnesium — 
compounds (TurnEr), A., i, 
23. 
lithium chloride, absorption of light 
by (GETMAN), A,, ii, 412. 
tetrammine nitrate and nitrite, 
properties of (Basserr and Dur- 
RANT), T., 2630 
alkali sulphates, “hen tiation pres- 
sures of (CAVEN and FErRGuson), 
T., 1406. 
Cuprous bromide and chloride, photo- 
tropy of (Sinen), T., 782. 
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Copper :— 

Cuprous chloride, preparation of, and 
its oxidation by sulphur dioxide 
(WARDLAW and PinKarp), T., 
210. 

absorption of carbon monoxide by 
acid solutions of (Kropr), A., 
ii, 657. 
action of sulphur on (PINKARD 
aud WARDLAW), T., 1300. * 
haloids, crystallography of (Wyc- 
KOFF and PosnJAk), A., ii, 295. 
compounds of ammonia with 
(BiLTz and STOLLENWERK), A., 
ii, 67. 
sulphide, solubility of (TRUMPLER), 
A;, ti, 111. 
Cuprates (ALDRIDGE and AFPLEBEY), 
T., 242. 
Copper organic compounds :— 
Copper bases (cuprammines), complex 
salts of (HALLE and HIkscHKO), 
A., ii, 768. 
compounds of, with polyhydroxy- 
compounds (TRAUBE), A., i, 718. 
Copper detection, estimation, and separ- 
ation :— 
detection of (THomAs and CARPEN- 
TIER), A., ii, 86; (CARLETTI), A., 
ii, 787. 

detection and estimation of traces of 
(HAHN and LemmsBacn), A., ii, 870. 

estimation of, electrovolumetrically 
(ZINTL and WATTENBERG), A., ii, 
871. 

estimation of, iodometrically (LANG), 
A., ii, 318. 

estimation of, iodometrically, in pre- 
sence of arsenic (KOLTHOFF and 
CREMER), A., ii, 86. 

estimation of, iodometrically, in pre- 
sence of iron (Wark), ‘I, 358; 
(W6BER), A., ii, 588. 

estimation of, volumetrically (MrINo- 
vict and Ionxscv), A., ii, 162. 

estimation of, volumetrically, in pre- 
sence of iron(THORNTON), A., ii, 528. 

estimation of, volumetrically, with 
sodium nitroprusside (JorET), A., 
ii, 872. 

estimation of, and its separation from 
antimony, lead and tin (KLING and 
LASSIEUR), A., ii, 86. 

estimation of antimony in (EvANs), 
A., ii, 231. 

separation of, from the group metals 
(WILLARD and HAL.z), A., ii, 872. 

Corchorus capsularis (jute), glucoside 

from the leaves of (Sana and CHOUD- 

HURY), T., 1044. 

Cornetite, absence of cobalt in (ScHOEP), 

A., ii, 219. 
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Cornus sanguinea, absence of hydro- 
cyanic acid from the leaves of (ROSEN- 
THALEL), A., i, 412. 

Corpses, constituents of the wax of (Goy 
and WENDEs), A., i, 969. 

Corresponding states, law of (HExrz), 
4.,; ui, 881. 

Corrosion of metals, retardation of, by 
protective colloids (FrrEND and VAL- 
LANCE), T., 466. 

Corydaline, constitution of (SPATH and 
LanG), A., i, 168; (GADAMER and 
v. DRUCHHAUSEN), A., i, 675. 

Coto-bark, constituents of (SpATH and 
Fucus), A., i, 558. 

Cotoin, synthesis of (SpATH and Fucus), 
A., i, 558. 

Cotton, structure of the hair of (DEN- 

HAM), A., i, 615. 

heat developed during the mercerisa- 
tion of (BARRATT and LxEwis), A., 
i, 526. 

effect of salts on dyeing of (AurR- 
BACH), A., ii, 353. 

raw, constituents of (FARGHER and 
Wiruers), A., i, 615. 

detection and estimation of acidity 
and alkalinity in (Cowarp and 
WIcLEyY), A., ii, 531. 

Cotton-seed meal, nitrogen distribution 
of proteins from (FRIEDEMANN), A., i, 
505. 

Coumaran-2-ones, 4- and 6-chloro-, and 
their derivatives (MINTON and Sre- 
PHEN), T., 1601. 

Coumaranone series, studies in the (MIN- 
TON and SrerHeEN), T., 1598. 

Coumarins, preparation of (PONNDORF), 
A., i, 565. 

Creatine, origin of 

FREISE), A., i, 798. 

in muscle (Rigsser), A., i, 
(HAMMETT), A., i, 1090. 

formation of, in muscular dystrophy 
(GrBson and Martin), A., i, 300. 

estimation of, in blood (BEHRE and 
Benepic1), A., i, 789. 

Creatinine, origin of (STEUDEL and 

Freist), A., i, 793 

in muscle (HAMMETT), A., i, 1090. 

metabolism. See Metabolism. 

estimation of (PFIZENMAIER and 
GALANOS), A., ii, 797. 

estimation of, in blood (BEHRE and 
BENEDICT), A., i, 789. ° 

o-Cresol, bromoamino-derivatives, and 
their derivatives (RaIForRD), A., i, 335. 

p-Cresol, oxidation of (PUMMERER, 

MELAMED, and PUTTFARCKEN), A., 
i, 1161, 

action of camphoric anhydride with 
(Krisuna), T., 255. 
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Cresols and their derivatives, reciprocal 
olarity effects in (LAPWoRTH and 
SHOESMITH), T., 1391. 

equilibrium and properties of mixtures 
of phenol with (KENDALL and 
BEAVER), A., i, 186. 

compounds of, with acetone, benzene, 
ethyl alcohol and ethy! ether (BERL 
and ScHWEBEL; C. and W. von 
RECHENBERG), A., i, 932. 

Cresols, bromoamino-, and their deriva- 
tives (RAIFoRD and Couture), A., 
i, 931. 

nitro-, lead derivatives of (GoDDARD 
and Warp), T., 265. 
o-Cresolcamphorein, and its derivatives, 
and dibromo- (S1ncu, Rat, and LAL), 
T., 1426. 

o-Cresol-5-sulphonic acid, 3-nitro-, salts 
of (Daviss), T., 791. 

o-Cresolsulphonphthalein, absorption 
spectra of (ORNDORFF, GibBs, ScorTT, 
and Jackson), A., ii, 806. 

Cristobalite from Washington (SHAN- 
Non), A, ii, 450. 

Critical temperature, relation between 
boiling and melting points and 
(Pru»’HoMME), A., ii, 349. 

Croceine, action of phenylhydrazine and 
sulphite on (BUCHERER and ZiMMER- 
MANN), A., i, 466. 

Crocidolite from Pennsylvania (WHERRY 
and SHANNON), A., ii, 518. 

Crocodile oil, constituents of (Kosa- 
YASHI), A., i, 792. 

Croconic acid, constitution of (HomoL- 
KA), A., i, 630. 

Crops, effect of silicic acid on production 
of (LEMMERMANN and WIESSMANN), 
A., i, 1108. 

Crotonaldehyde, preparation of (Con- 
SORTIUM FUR ELEKTROCHEMISCHE 
InpusTRIB), A., i, 1115. 

catalytic hydrogenation of (Grin- 
STEIN), A., i, 112. 

Crotonic acid, transformations of, in 
ultra-violet light (SrozrMER and 
RosBert), A., i, 519. 

vanillylamide of (Orr and ZIMMER- 
MANN), A., i, 137. 

Crotonic acid, S-amino-, ethyl ester, 
compound of methyl azodicarboxylate 
and (Diets), A., i, 774. 

Crucibles, silica, use of, in estimation of 
potassium (JONES and REEDER), A., 
li, 85. 

Cryoscopy, use of cinnamic acid in 
(Fatcrona), A., ii, 421. 

Cryptal from eucalyptus oil (PENFOLD), 
T., 266. 

Crystals, structure of (Brace), T., 
2766. 
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Crystals, structure of, and constitution 
of atoms (NiGG1I), A., ii, 36. 
by means of Réntgen rays (HULL 
and Davgy ; Hutt), A., ii, 624, 
of complex haloids, by means of 
Réntgen rays (SCHERRER and 
Srox1), A., ii, 514. 
electronic (HuccINs), A., ii, 744. 
absorption of Réntgen rays in 
' (AuREN), A., ii, 810. 

reflexion of Réntgen rays from (Dar- 
win), A., ii, 416; (DARDoRD), A. 
ii, 673. 

scattering of Réntgen rays by (Brace, 
JAMES, and BosANQuEt), A., ii, 
184. 

Réntgenographic determination of the 
arrangement of (PoLANy!), A., ii, 
623. 

Rontgen ray investigation of the 
lattice of (GERLACH), A., ii, 36, 
265. 

use of Réntgen rays in analysis of 
(CLARK and DuAng), A., ii, 483; 
(QUARDER), A., ii, 677. 

luminous path of a-rays in (GEIGER 
and WERNER), A., ii, 183. 

photography of (Francois and Lor- 
MAND), A., ii, 127. 

1otatory power of (LONGCHAMBON), 
A., ii, 603. 

ionic properties of (GRimM), A., ii, 
127. 

size of atoms in (PEASE), A., ii, 428. 

radius of hydrogen atoms in (AMIN- 
oFF), A., ii, 496. 

loosening of the lattice in (v. HEVEsy), 
A., ii, 623. 

hardness of (Reis and ZIMMERMANN), 
A., ii, 745. 

adsorption of colouring matters by 
(PANETH and VorRwERK), A., ii, 
619. 

absorption of gases by (SEELIGER and 
LAPKAMP), A., ii, 30. 

velocity of decomposition of (Siz- 
veERTs), A., ii, 700. 

diamond type, size of atoms in 
(Pgase), A., ii, 634. 

liquid, existence of (LEHMANN), A., 

ii, 692. 

formation of, and the symmetry of 
molecules (VORLANDER), A., ii, 
554. 

structure of drops of (LEHMANN), 
A., ii, 201. 

mixed, resistance limits in (MASING), 
A., ii, 37. 

binary mixed, chemical behaviour of 
(TAMMANN), A., ii, 63. 

organic, structure of (BRAGG ; BECKER 
and JANCKB), A., ii, 128. 
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Crystalline condition, distinction be- 
tween the amorphous and the 
(HABER), A., ii, 553. 

substances, space formulz for (RINNF), 
A., ti, 368. 
crystallisation, process of (ScHAv™M), 
A., li, 264 
produced by annealing (GAUBERT), 
A., ii, 35. 
starting of, by friction of a glass rod 
against the wall of the vessel 
(DEDE ; Fricke), A., ii, 744. 
prevention of, by addition of proteins 
(CAVAZZANI), A , li, 745. 
spontaneous, influence of pressure on 
(HASSELBLATT), A., ii, 35. 
of supercooled liquids (HINSHEL- 
woop and Harriry), A., ii, 200. 
Crystalloids, transition from, to colloids 
(WITZEMANN), A., li, 428. 
Crystal-violet-leucosulphonic 
(WIELAND and ScHRUING), 
Cubebin (MAMELI), A., i, 347. 
Cubebinie acid, dibromohydroxy-, and 
hydroxy-, amides of (MAMELI), A., i, 
348. 
Cubebinolide, derivatives of (MAMELI), 
A., i, 347. 
Culture solutions, estimation of alka- 
linity of (MicHaEtis), A., i, 405. 
iso-y-Cumenol (3:5:6-trimeihylphenol) (v. 


acid 
A., i, 58. 


AUWERs and SAURWEIN), A., i, 1033. 
a-~-Cumidine, di-w-chloro-. See 2:3:5- 
Trimethylbenzene, 1-dichloroamino-. 
Cuminaldehyde from eucalyptus oil 

(PENFOLD), T., 266. 

Cumylcumoquinonedi-imide, chloro- 
(GoLDscHMIDT and STROHMENGER), 
A., i, 1005. 

Cuprates. See under Copper. 

Cuprene, constitution of (KAUFMANN and 
ScHNEIDER), A., i, 245. 

Cupretenine methyl ether, hydrochloride 
of (HEIDELBERGER and Jacoss), A., 
i, 673. 

Curcanolic acid (GrimMME), A., i, 98. 

Curcine (GrimMMB), A., i, 98. 

Curite (ScnoEp), A., ii, 77. 

Currant. See Ribes rubrum. 

Cuttlefish, action of inky secretion of, on 
pyrrole (RONDONI), A., i, 64. 

Cyanamide, preparation of carbamide 

from (FARBWERKE VORM. MEISTER, 
Lucius, & Briin1ne), A., i, 993. 

physiological action of (HEssE), A., i, 
1693. 


Cyanamides, condensation of hydro- 
chlorides of, with phenols (SHort and 
Smiru), T., 1803. 

Cyanamidoethyl alcohol, and its deriv- 


atives (Fromm and Hono.p), A., i, 
529. 
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See Thiocyanates. 


Cyanates, thio-. 
See under 


Cyanic acid and Cyanides. 
Cyanogen. 

Cyanines, thio-, tautomerism of (MILLS 
and Br AUNHOLT2), T., 1489. 


isoCyanines, brominated (MovunpGILL), 
T., 1509 
thio- (BRAUNHOLTz and MILs), T., 
2004. 


Cyanine colouring matters (M1118), T., 
455; (Mitts and BrAUNHOLTZ), 
T., 1489 ;(BRAUNHOLTZ and MILLs), 

T., 2004. 
antiseptic properties of (BROWNING, 


CoHEN, and GULBRANSEN), A., ii, 
1097. 

Cyanogen, spectrum of (KRATZER), A., 
ii, 4 


band spectrum of (OkuBo), A., ii, 601. 
Cyanogen bromide, action of, on tertiary 
arsines (STEINKOPF, Donat, and 
JAEGER), A., i, 994. 
haloids, action = on phenylhydrazine 
(PELLIZZAkI), A., i, 585. 
Hydrocyanic acid, “formation of, from 
nitrogen and hydrocarbons (Kor- 
nic and Hupsucn), A., i, 642. 
preparation of, in the “laboratory 
(FrITzMANN), A., i, 1128. 
production of, by Bacillus pyocyaneus 
(Patty), A., i, 407. 
synthesis of, by oxidation of various 
organic compounds (Fossr; FossE 
and Hrrvuur), A., i, 117. 
tautomerism of (UsHERWOOD), T 
1604. 
polymeride of, and its derivatives 
(GRISCHKEVITSCH-TROCHI- 
MOVSKI), A., i, 723. 
oxidation of formaldehyde to (Fosse 


and Hievtir), A., i, 523. 
in plants (RosENTHALER), A i, 
412, 614; (SIEGFRIED), A,, i, 614. 


calcium salt, preparation of, pure 
(Pincass), A., i, 532. 

magnesium salt, and its complex 
silver compounds (FICHTER and 
Suter), A., i, 532. 

mercuric salt, compounds of, am- 
monia with (BRINKLEY), A.,i,724. 

potassium sait, crystal structure of 
(Bozortn), A., i, 441; (Coorer), 
A., i, 1128. 

potassium cadmium, potassium mer- 
cury, and potassium zinc salts, 
crystal structure of (DICKINSON), 
A., i, 532. 

detection of (SuNDBERG), A., ii, 404. 

Cyanides, estimation of, electro- 

metrically, in presence of haloids 

(Mi.uer and LAUTERBACB), A., ii, 

403 


ii, 1120 


Cyanogen :— 

Cyanic acid iu blood (Nipovx and 
WELTER), A., i, 789. 

isoCyanic acid, condensation of, with 
aromatic o-aminosulphonic acids 
(Scott and ConEn), T., 2034. 

Cyanogen, estimation of (YANAGISAWA), 
A., ii, 667 

Cyanohydrins, synthesis of, by means of 
emulsion (NORDEFELDT), A., i, 66. 

Cyanuric dihydrazidomonoazide, mono- 
hydrazidodiazide and triazide (Orr), 
A., i, 1128. 

apoCyclene (Kompra and RoscHiEk), 
Ag. i, 1467. 

Cyclic compounds, formation of, from 
halogenated open-chain derivatives 
(CHANDRASENA and IncoLp), T.,, 
1306 ; (INGoLp),. T.; 2676. 

formation of, from hydroaromatic 
dicarboxylic acids (WINDAUs and 
Hickk1), A., i, 658. 

space configuration of(DErx), A.,i,651. 

tautomerism of, with open-chain iso- 
merides (Kon, STEVENSON, and 
THORPE), T., 650. 

halogen derivatives, absorption spectra 
of (GRAHAM and Macsern), T., 
2601. 

Cymbopogon cxsius (inchi grass), essential 
oil from (MoupeGILt and Iver), A,, i, 
945. 

p-Cymene, bromo-2-amino-, and its deriv- 
atives (WHEELER and SmiTuey), A,, i, 
332. 

y-2-Cymylbutyric acid (Ruzicka and 
MinGazzinI), A., i, 1001. 

8-2-Cymylethyl alcohol, and its bromide 
(Ruzicka and SEIDEL), A., i, 562. 

B-2-Cymylethylmalonic acid, ethy] ester 
(Ruzicka and Mrneazzin1), A., i 
1001. 

methyl ester (Ruzicka and SEIDEL), 
A., i, 562. 

B-2- -Cymyl- -a-methylbutyric acid, and its 
chloride (RuzIcKA and SEIDEL), A my © 
562. 

Cyprine, from New York (Lewis and 
Baurr), A., ii, 714. 

Cyprinus carpio (carp), constituents of 
the ovaries of (Faur#k-FREMIET and 
GARRAULT), A., i, 700. 

Cystine (MERRILL), A., i, 326. 
preparation of (ScHMIDT), A., i, 992. 
acid hydrolysis of (HorrMAN and 

GorTNER), A., i, 429. 
oxidation of, in the animal organism 


(LEw!s and Roor), A., i, 487. 
excretion of, as cysteine (LEwIs, 
MoGinty, and Root), A., i, 1088. 


estimation of, in proteins (FoLIN and 
Looney), A., ii, 539. 
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Cysts, ovarial-dermoid, unsaturated 
alcohols from (Muck), A., i, 1092, 

Cytopectans (CiAyson, Norris, and 
ScHryveEr), A., i, 206. 

Cytopectic acid (CLayson, Norris, and 
ScurRYVEnk), A., i, 206. 


D. 


Dakin’s hypochlorite solution, action of, 

- organic compounds (ENGFEL pt), 
, i, 812. 

mipiinngoetalen (Herzic and Lien), 
A., i, 386. 

Decahydronaphthalene (decalin), physi- 
cal properties of (HErz and Scuur. 
TAN), A., i, 647. 

Decahydronaphthalenes, isomerism of 
(Monr), A., i, 243. 

Decalactone (Grin and Wirrn), A., i, 
805. 

Decalin. See Decahydronaphthalene. 

Decanedial, and its derivatives (RosEn- 
MUND, ZETZSCHE, and ENDERLIN), 
A., i, 431 

Decarboxylation in biochemistry (Spixo), 
A., i, 1213. 

A9-Decenoic acid, syuthesis of (Grin 

and Wirt), A., i, 804. 

from butter, and dibromo-, and their 
methyl esters (GruN and Wirt), 
A., i, 806. 

Decoisobutylamide (ASAHINA and As. 
ANO), A., i, 506. 

Decoic acid, :-chloro-, 
(Grin and WirrtH), A., i, 805. 

t-hydroxy-, and its methyl ester 
(Grin and Wrrrn), A., “i 805. 

n-Decyl fluoride (Swaxts), A., i, 101. 

Dehydrocholic acid, prone ap 
oft (BorscHE and Hattwass), A 
1159. 

Dehydrolithocholic acid, methyl ester, 
ard its oxime (BorscHEe and HALt- 
wass), A., i, 1159. 

Dehydroxidation (MiLiER), A., i, 110. 

Delphinide, oil from the heads of 
(NAKATOGAWA and KoBAyAsnHI), A,, 
i, 701. 

Demethoxy-yanogonine (MuRAYAMA 
and Mayrpa), A., i, 265. 

Demethylscopolinone, and its salts and 
derivatives (HEss and WAHL), A 
857. 

Denitrification with formates (GROENE- 
WwEGR), A., i, 971. 

Density (sprcific gravity), determination 
of, of liquids (WizpBRAUK), A., ii, 
740. 

contraction of flasks, 


methyl ester 


a 1, 


29 1, 


used in the 


determination of, of gases (MoLEs 
and MIRAVALLEs), 


A., ii, 617. 
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Deoxybenzoin acetal and anil, and their 
derivatives (KNOEVENAGEL and Goos), 
A, i, 752. 

we and B-Deoxybenzoinpinacones 
(Garcia Bants and Pascua. VILA), 
A., i, 734. 

Deoxybilianic acid, semicarbazone of 
(BorscHE and HAtiwass), A.,, i, 1160. 

isoDeoxybilianic acid, formula of, and its 
derivatives (WIELAND and ADICKEs), 
A., i, 838. 

9-Deoxyglucose, and its derivatives 
(BERGMANN, ScCHOTTE, and LEcHIN- 
sky), A., i, 227. 

Deoxyindigotin, and its sulphonic acid 
and sodium salt (BorscHEand MEYER), 
A., i, 55. 

Deoxymatrine, and its salts and deriva- 
tives (Konné, Kisu1, and ARAKI), A., 
i, 269. 

Deoxyscopolamine, and its salts (HEss 
and WAHL), A., i, 856. 

Deoxytropyl bromide (HEss and Want), 
A., i, 855. 

a and §-Deoxytropylscopolein, and 
their salts(HEss and WAHL), A.,i,855. 

Detectors, new, for wireless telegraphy 
(HEIkek), A., ii, 19. 

Detonators, t-particles as (HENDERSON), 
A., ii, 606. 

Dewindtite, a radioactive 
(Scnozp), A., ii, 305. 

Dextrin, adsorption in solutions of, and 
their emulsifying action (CLARK and 
Mann), A,, ii, 550. 

Dextrose (d-glucose ; grape-sugar), mu- 

tarotation of (MURSCHAUSER), A., 
i, 822, 432; ii, 92. 

solubility of, in water (JACKSON and 
SILSBEE), A., i, 986. 

decomposition of, in alkaline solution 
(WATERMAN and VAN _ TUSSEN- 
BROEK), A., i, 433. 

decomposition of, by pyocyanic bacilli 
(AuBEL), A., i, 201. 

lactic acid fermentation of, by peptone 
(ScHLATTER), A., i, 1096; (BauR 
and HERzFELD). A., i, 1097. 

function of phosphates in oxidation of, 
iy, hydrogen peroxide (HARDEN and 

ENLEY), A., i, 433. 

oxidation of, in the body (Hirsca), 
A., i, 87. 

catalytic reduction of (CAKE), A.,i,523. 

electrolytic reduction of (FINDLAY 
and WILLIAMs), A., i, 523. 

acetone derivatives of (IRVINE and 
PaTTERsON), T., 2146. 

action of ammonia on (LING and 
Nangi), A., i, 631. 

action of ozone on solutions of 
(ScHONEBAUM), A., i, 223. 


mineral 


Dextrose, distribution of, 


Diabetes 


Diacetoneglucose, 
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in arterial 
and venous blood (HENRIQUES and 
Eee), A., i, 191. 
permeability of blood-corpuscles for 
(VAN CREVELD and BRINKMANN), 
A., i, 192. 
action of injections of, on diuresis 
(Cort), A., i, 1091. 
sulphate (NEUBERG and LIEBER- 
MANN), A., i, 222. 
and its tetra-acetyl derivative, sulph- 
ate compounds of, and their salts 
(OHLE), A., i, 986. 
detection of, biochemically (ARNOLD), 
A., i, 311. 
detection of, in urine by means of 
o-nitrophenylpropiolic acid (RopIL- 
Lon), A., ii, 166. 
estimation of (GREINER), A., ii, 400; 
(LemKeEs and LANDSBERG), A,, ii, 
724; (KRULL; VAN DER HAAR), 
A., ii, 790; (FLEURY and BourTor), 
A., ii, 879. 
separation of sucrose from, by dialysis 
(ConcpoN and INGERSOLL), A., i, 
322. 
(glycosuria), chemistry of 
(IonEscu), A., i, 198. 
acetone substances in blood in (F11z), 
A., i, 192. 
acetonuria in (HUBBARD and NIcHOL- 
son), A., i, 969. 
aldehyde in urine in 
FruicEn), A., i, 300. 
aldol and acetaldehyde in urine in 
(Fricke), A., i, 300. 
carbohydrate metabolism in (ALLEN 
and WisHART), A., i, 893; (Wac- 
NER and PARNAS), A., i, 965. 
utilisation of fat in (BLATHERWICK), 
A., i, 89. 
administration of lwevulose in (DEs- 
GREZ, BiERRY, and RATHERY), A., 
i, 1215. 
adrenaline (ELIAS and SAMMARTINO), 
A., i, 86. 
phloridzin, sugar in the kidneys in 
(Nasu), A., i, 497. 
action of desiccated thyroid in 
(AsHER and HorRISBERGER), A., 
i, 293. 


(STEpr and 


Di-5-acenaphthylearbamide (FLEISCHER 


and ScHrANz), A., i, 1143. 


Diacetonedeoxyglucose (FREUDENBERG 


and Bravuns), A., i, 1117. 


Diacetoneglucoenose (F kEUDENBEEG and 


Bravns), A., i, 1117. 

transformations of 
(FREUDENBERG and Brauns), A.,i, 
1117. 

sulphuric ester of (LEVENE, MEYER, 
and WEBER), A., i, 987. 
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Diacetonexylose (FREUDENBERG and 
SvANBERG), A., i, 1116. 

pp’-Diacetoxybenzene (FicuTrrR and 
JAKCK), A., i, 62. 

7:12-Diacetoxydibenzothianthren, 5:14- 
dihydroxy- (Brass and KOHLER), 
A., i, 1051. 

5:14-Diacetoxydibenzothianthrenquin- 
one (Brass and Kéuter), A., i, 1051. 

Diacetoxydiethyi sulphide (FARBWERKE 
vorm. MEISTER, Lucius, & Brunine), 
A., i, 420. 

3:5-Diacetoxydimercuri-4-hydroxybenz- 
aldehyde (HENRY and SuHarp), T., 
1058. 

3:5-Diacetoxydimercurisalicylaldehyde 
(Henry and SHarp), T., 1056. 

Diacetoxy-7:7-dimethyl-a-dinaphtha- 
xanthens (SEN-Gupra and TucKEk), 
T., 560, 562. 

Diacetoxymercurinitroanilines (KHA- 
RASCH, LOMMEN, and JACOBSOHN), 
A., i, 604. 

Diacetoxymercuri-5-nitrosalicylic acid 
(Raiziss and PRosKOURIAKOFF), A.,, i, 
604. 

Diacetoxy-7-methyl-7-ethyl-a-dinaph- 
thaxanthens (Sen-Gupra and 
TuckER), T., 563. 

1:5-Diacetoxynaphthalene, and dinitro- 
(HEMMELMAYR), A, i, 836. 

6:11-Diacetoxy-8S-naphthaphenthiaz- 
ine, 3-amino-, acetyl derivative 
(Fr1zs and KrerKkow), A, i, 578. 

2:3-Diacetoxyphenyl-n-octaldehyde 
(MasgimaA and Tawara), A., i, 263. 

3:4-Diacetoxystyrene, w-nitro- (ROsEN- 
MUND and PFANNKUCB), A., i, 1030. 

Diacetylacetone, preparation of, and its 
salts and derivatives (CoLLIE and 
REILiy), T., 1984. 

1:1’-Diacetyldihydro-4:4’-dipyridyl 
(Dimrorsa and Frister), A., i, 678. 

Diacetylpurpurin 2-methyl ether (Dim- 
ROTH, SCHULTZE, and Het1nzz), A,, i, 
157. 

Diacetylquinizarin, mono- and di-bromo- 
(DimrotTH, ScHuULTzE, and HEINZE), 
A., i, 157. 

Diacetylsuccinic acid, ethyl ester, 

tautomerism of (KAUFMANN), 
A., i, 985. 

isomerism of, and its estimation and 
iron salts (KNorr and Kavur- 
MANN), A., i, 220. 

Diacetylsuccinic acid, dibromo-, ethyl 
ester, preparation of (Hirst and 
Macsets), T., 2175. 

1:1’-Diacetyltetrahydro-4:4’ -dipyridyl 
(DrmroTtH and HEENE), A., i, 48. 

1:1’-Diacetyltetrahydrodiquinolyl (Dim- 
ROTH and HEENE), A., i, 50. 
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aa’ -Diacetyl-aa’sp’- -tetraphenyltetrazan 
(GoLpscHMIDr and EULER), A., j, 
475. 


aa’-Diacetyl-aa’Bf’-tetra-p-tolyltetrazan fj 


(GoLpscHMIDT and Eu.Er), A., i, 476, 

Dialkyl eee chloro- (Pore and 
Smirn), T., 1166. 

7:-9- -Dialkyldeoxyuric acids (B12), 
A., i, 880; (BrLrz and Bitow), 
A., i, 381, 382, 383, 384; (Bin 
and Herpricnr), y i, 382, 383. 


Diallylanthranilic acid (Fér pi), A » i, Di 


732. 
Diallylbenzidine, . 3’:535’ -tetranitro- 
(vAN RomBuren), A., i, 276. 
NN’-Di(p- et +: en 
(SCHULER), A., i, 179. 
Dialyser, rapid oo Huser, and 
ScHikEBER), A., ii, 551. 
simple (GuTBIER and MAYER), A., ii, 
353. 


Diamminodinitro-oxalatocobaltiates, 
crystallography and optical properties 
of (Knaces), T., 2069. 

Diamond, energy of atomic linkings in 

(Fasans), A., ii, 818. 

forces between atoms in, and in 
aliphatic hydrocarbons (FAsAns), 
A., ii, 194. 

action of, on carbon monoxide (Forx), 
A., ii, 641. 

Diamy] selenide, 88’-dichloro-, and its 
dichloride (Boorp and Corr), A., i, 
421. 

Diamylose, constitution of (KARRER and 
Smirnov), A., i, 435. 

Diisoamyloxydiphenylmethane (Mac- 
KENZIE), T’., 1696. 

2:7-Dianilinonaphthaflavinduline 
(Dut), T., 1953. 

2:7-Dianilinophenanthranaphthazine, 
and its nitro- derivatives (Sircar and 
Dutt), T., 1948. 

$:5-Dianilino-1:2:4-triazole, and __ its 
dibenzoyl derivative (Fromm, Kay- 
SER, BrIEGLEB, and FOHRENBACH), 
A., i, 378. 

Dianilinovinyl ketone, and its deriv- 
atives (BorscHE and BoNAcKER), A., 
i, 50. 

o-Dianisidine hydroferrocyanide (Cum- 
MING), T., 1296. 

Di-p’ -anisyl-p- eee gna MERER 
and PrELL), A., i, 1165. 

Di-p-anisyl-(88-diphenylvinyl)methyl 
perchlorate fae Ocus, BREMER, 
and Tn1ex), A., i, 1049. 

NN’-Di-p-anisylhydrazine, and its de- 
rivatives wey WeckKer, and 
ALBERT), A., i, 780. 

2:5-Di -p-anisyiquinol (PUMMERER and 
PRELL), A., i, 1165. 
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j-p-anisylstyryl carbinol, and its de- 
rivatives (ZIEGLER and Ocus), A., i, 
151, 1048. 

ianthraquinone, 2:2’-dihydroxy- 
(BRADSHAW and PERKIN), T., 921. 
jignthraquinonylcarbamides, isomeric 
(BarTEGAY and BEernuarpt), A., i, 
1041. 

ianthrone, 3:3’-dihydroxy-, and its de- 
rivatives (PERKIN and WHATTAM), 
T., 294. 

ianthryl, 2:2’-dihydroxy-, and its de- 
rivatives (PERKIN and WHATTAM), '., 
292. 

iantipyryl selenide, di-p-nitro- (Fars- 
WERKE VORM. MEistTER, Lucius, & 
Bruntne), A., i, 1066. 

Diaquotetramminecobaltiselenate. Sve 
under Cobalt. 
Diaquotetrapyridinemagnesium brom- 
ide (SPACU), A., i, 859. 
Viarylstyrylearbinols, halochromy cof 
(Z1ecLuR), A., i, 151 

Diastase, inactivation of, by metals 
(LucER), A., i, 65. 

regeneration of (BIEDERMANN), A., i, 
698. 


action of pepsin and trypsin on 
(BIEDERMANN), A., i, 480. 

malt, thermostability of (ExNsrr6m), 
A., i, 599. 

2-Diazoamino-3- bromo-p-cymene 
(WHEELER and SmitTueEy), A., i, 


Diazobenzene’4-arsinic ecid)-4’-amino- 
acetanilide, and its sodium salt 
(Jacops and HEIDELBERGER), A., i, 
73, 

Diazobenzene(4-arsinic acid)-4’-amino- 
acetophenone, and its sodium salt 
(Jacops and HEIDELBERGER), A., i, 
78. 

Diazobenzene(4-arsinic acid)-4’-amino- 
6-acetophenoxyacetic acid, and its 
sodinm salt and methyl ester (Jacons 
and HEIDELBERGER), A., i, 74. 
liazobenzene(4-arsinic acid)-3’-amino- 
anisic acid, and its sodium salt 
(JAcoss and HEIDELBERGER), A., i, 


Diazobenzene(4-arsinic acid)amino- 
benzoic acids, and their sodium salts 
(Jacops and HEIDELBERGER), A., i, 
73 


Diazobenzene(4-arsinic acid)-4’-amino- 
tinnamic acid, and its salts and ethyl 
34 (Jacozs and HEIDELBERGER), A., 
1, 73. 

Diazobenzene(4-arsinic acid)-4’-amino- 
2’:5’-dimethylphenoxyacetic acid, 
sodium salt and methyl ester (J acoBs 
and HEIDELBERGER), A., i, 74. 


Diazobenzene-4-arsinic acid-3’-amino- 
6’-methoxybenzoic acid, methy] ester, 
and its sodium salt (JAcoss and 
HEIDELBERGER), A., i, 73. 

Diazobenzene(4-arsinic acid)-4’-amino- 
2’-methylphenoxyacetic acid, and its 
methyl ester and sodium salts (J AcoBs 
and HripELBERGER), A., i, 74. 

Diazobenzene(4-arsinic acid)amino- 
methylisopropylphenoxyacetic acids, 
sodium salts and methy] esters (J acoss 
and HEIDELBERGER), A., i, 74. 

Diazobenzene(4-arsinic acid)-4’-amino- 
phenol, and its sodium salt and 
benzoic ester (JAcoss and HEIDEL- 
BERGER), A., i, 73. 

Diazobenzene(4-arsinic acid)-4’-amino- 
phenoxyacetic acid, and its salts and 
derivatives (JAcops and MHk&IDEL- 
BERGER), A., i, 74. 

Diazobenzene(4-arsinic acid)-4’-amino- 
phenylarsinic acid, and its salts 
(JAcoBs and HEIDELBERGER), A., i, 74. 

Diazobenzene(4-arsinic acid)-6’-amino- 
piperonylic acid, methyl ester, and its 
sodium salt (JAcoss and HEIDEL- 
BERGER), A., i, 73. 

Diazobenzene(4-arsinic acid)aniline, and 
its sodium salt (Jacoss and HrtweE.- 
BERGER), A., i, 73. 

Diazobenzene(4-arsinic acid)anisidines, 
and their sodium salts (Jacops and 
HEIDELBERGER), A., i, 738. 

Diazobenzene(4-arsinic acid)benzyl- 
glycine (Jacons and HEIDELBERGER), 
A., i, 74. 

Diazobenzene(4-arsinic acid)-6-bromo- 
4-amino-2-methylphenoxyacetic acid, 
and its sodium salt and methyl ester 
(JacoBs and HEIDELBERGER), A., i, 
74. 

Diazobenzene(4-arsinic acid)-2’-bromo- 
4’-aminophenoxyacetic acid, and its 
sodium salt and methyl ester (JAcons 
and HEIDELBERGER), A., i, 74. 

Diazobenzene(4-arsinic acid)-4’-chloro- 
aniline, and its sodium salt (Jacobs 
and HEIDELBERGER), A., i, 73. 

Diazobenzene(4-arsinic acid)diethyl- 
amine, and its sodium salt (JAcoBs 
and HEIDELBERGER), A., i, 73. 

Diazobenzene(4-arsinic acid)dimethyl- 
amine, and its sodium salt (Jacobs 
and H&IpELBERGER), A., i, 73. 

Diazobenzene(4-arsinic acid)-4’-ethoxy- 
phenylglycine, and its sodium salts 
and ethyl ester (JAcoss and HerpE.- 
BERGER), A., i, 74. 

Dizaobenzene(4-arsinic acid)-4’-meth- 
oxyphenylglycine, and its sodium salts 
aud ethyl ester (Jacoss and HEIDEsL- 
BERGER), A., i, 74. 
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Diazobenzene(4-arsinic acid)-3’-methyl 
4’-aminophenoxyacetic acid, and its 
methyl] ester and sodium salts (JAcoBs 
and HEIDELBERGER), A., i, 74. 

Diazobenzene(4-arsinic acid)-4’-methyl- 
aminophenoxyacetic acid (JAcoBs 
and HEIDELBERGER), A., i, 74. 

Diazobenzene(4-arsinic acid)methyl- 
aniline, and its sodium salt (JAcoBs 
and HEIDELBERGER), A., i, 73. 

bisDiazobenzene(4-arsinic acid)penta- 
methylenetetramine, and its sodium 
salt (Jacobs and HEIDELBERGER), A., 
i, 73. 

Diazobenzene(4-arsinic acid)phenyl- 
glycine, and its sodium salt (Jacons 
and HEIDELBERGER), A., i, 74. 

Diazobenzene(4-arsinic acid)piperidine, 
and its sodium salt (Jacops and 
HEIDELBERGER), A., i, 73. 

Diazobenzene(4-arsinic acid)-p-tolu- 
idine, and its sodium salt (Jacons and 
HEIDELBERGER), A., i, 73. 

Diazobenzene(4-arsinic acid)-p-tolyl- 
glycine, and its sodium salt (Jacogs 
and HEIDELBERGER), A., i, 74. 

Diazo-2-bromobenzene(4-arsinic acid)- 
p-aminophenoxyacetic acid, and its 

methyl ester and sodium salts (J AcoBs 
and HEIDELBERGER), A., i, 74. 

Diazo-compounds (ANGELI), A., i, 774; 
(PrERontT), A., i, 1071. 

aliphatic (STAUDINGER and LiscHEr), 
A., i, 237; (STAUDINGER), A., i, 
238, 240. 
asymmetry of (LEVENE and MiKg- 
SKA), A., i, 818. 
mechanism of reaction of (OLIVERI- 
MANDALA), A., i, 994. 
optically active (CHILES and Noyegs), 
A., i, 924. 

a-Diazoglutaric acid, esters (CHILES and 
Noyrs), A., i, 924 

Diazo-groups, replacement of nitro- 
groups by (VEsSELY and Dvorak), A., 
i, 690. 

a-Diazo-n-hexoic acid, d- and 1-ethyl 
esters (CHILES and Noyss), A., i, 925. 

Diazomalonic acid ethyl and methyl 
esters, interaction of triphenylphos- 
phine with (Sraupincrr = and 
LiscueEr), A., i, 238. 

Diazomethane, action of, on uracil 
(JoHNson, Hin, and Cask), A,, i, 
471. 

action of, on ureides and uric acid 
(Herzie), A., i, 373. 

Diazonium salts, interaction of phenols 
and (CHatTaway and Hitu), T., 
2756. 

Diazo-reaction in the carbazole series 
(MorGAN and Reap), T., 2709. 
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Diazotisation, velocity of reaction of 


(ScuouTissen), A., i, 181. 
6-Diazo-o-toluene(3-arsinic 


sodium salt and methyl ester (J acons 
and HEIDELBERGER), A., i, 74. 

5-Dibenzenesulphonylaminoacenapb- 
thene (FLEISCHER and ScHRANz), A. 
i, 1144. 

Dibenzhydrazide chloride, action of 
sodium azide with (Srotit and Nev), 
A., i, 690. 

Dibenzofulvene (diphenylene-ethylenc), 
and its derivatives (WIELAND, 
REINDEL, and FrrreEr), A., i, 
1137. 

and its picrate and polymeride, and 
2:7-dibromo- (S1EGLITz and J Assoy), 
A., i, 820. 

Dibenzothianthren, 5:7:12:14-tctrahiydr- 
oxy (Brass and KOHLER), A., i, 
1051. 

Dibenzothianthrendiquinone, prepara- 
tion of, and its sulphoxide and 1:14. 
dihy:lroxy- (Brass and K6u Er), A. 
i, 1051. 

Dibenzothiazolylmethane, and sits 
ethiodide and methiodide (MIu.s), T., 
464. 

Dibenzoylalizarin, preparation of (Bar- 
NET? and Cook), T., 1389. 

a5-Dibenzoylamino-8-ketobutane, and 
itssemicarbazone (WINDAUS, DérxriEs, 
and JENSEN), A., i, 60. 

a5-Dibenzoylamino-y-ketovaleric acid, 
methyl ester, and its phenylhydrazone 
(Winpavus, Dérrres, and JENSEN), 
A., i, 61. 

Dibenzoyleystine, properties of (Wor 
and KipEAL), A., i, 1114. 

colloidal gels of (GoRTNER and Horr- 
MAN), A., ii, 130. 

Dibenzoyl-8-hydroxyethylguanidine 
(Fromm and Hono.p), A., i, 580. 

Dibenzoylmethane of Wislicenus, true 
nature of (DUFRAISSE and GERALD), 
A., i, 39. 

selenium compounds of, and chloro- 
(MorGAan, Drew, and Barkrr), 
T., 2463. 

Dibenzoylmethylethylglyoxime 
(Ponzio), A., i, 18. 

Dibenzoylmetbylglyoxime (Ponzio), A., 
i, 17. 

1:4- and 


’ 


1:5-Dibenzoylnaphthalenes 


(SCHOLL and NruMANN), A,, i, 261. 
5:14-Dibenzoyloxydibenzothianthren- 
quinone (Brass and KOHLER), A., i, 
1051. 
5.9-Dibenzoyloxy- 7:7-dimethyl-a-di- 
naphthaxanthen 
TUCKER), T., 562. 


(SeN-GupTa and 


acid)-p- % 
aminophenoxyacetic acid, and ith’ 


tion 9 


acid)-) 
nd 
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}:9-Dibenzoyloxy-7-methyl-7-ethyl-a-di- 
4 naphthaxanthen (Sen-Gurra and 
TUCKER), T., 564. 


i 11:12- Dibenzoyloxyperylene (ZiNcKE and 


DEnGG), A., i, 1013. 


FAcons Dibenzoylphenylmethane (MEISEN- 
.pb- HEIMER and WEIBEZAHN), A., i, 178. 
:z), A Dibenzoylpyrazoleanthrone-yellow 

> “ol (MAYER and HEIL), A., i, 878. 
ion of aa’-Dibenzoyl-aa’Sf’-tetraphenyltetra- 
Netz) zan, and its derivatives (GoLD- 

“st scHMiDT and EULER), A., i, 475. 
ylene) aa’-Dibenzoyl-aa’Sf’ tetra-p-tolyltetra- 
ELAND | 282) and its compound with triphenyl- 
A ~!— methyl (GoLpscumMipt and EULER), 

i ee 
— Dibenzpyrene-5:8-quinone (ScHOLL and 
\S80Y) NEuMANN), A., i, 261. 

~ “EDibenzyl. See s.-Diphenylethane. 
ahydr Dibenzyl ether (FARBENFABRIKEN 
A y i vorm. F. Bayer & Co.), A., i, 934. 

Be disulphide, di-o-hydroxy- (ZEMPLEN 
epara- and HorrMAnn), A., i, 564. ; 

l 1:14. Dibenzylacethydroxamic acid, and its 
2) "A | Salts and derivatives (JonEs aud 
9 VEE OOS), Bn» 1; 464, 

its | Dibenzylacety] chloride (JoNES and 
s), T Scott), A., i, 454. 

? “" [Dibenzylamine, acetyl derivative (SHokr 
(Bar: and Smita), T., 1806. 

“| Dibenzylbenzoamidine, and its salts 

~ (CurtiIus and Euruart), A., i, 775. 
rnies, | Dibenzyleyanamide dihydrochloride 
“1 (Snort and Sairu), T., 1806. 
acid, | 29-Dibenzyl-5:6-dihydropyrazine, aa’ 
azouey . Vcyano- (Dutr aud Sen), T., 2664. 
EN) Dibenzyl diketone, aa’-dicyano-, colour- 
“"""1 ing matters from (Durr and Sey), T., 
Wor], 7002: 

“ | 9:12-Dibenzyldiphensuccindane (Branp 
—_ and MULLER), A., i, 445. 
1:1’-Dibenzy1]-4:4’-dipyridinium (Weitz 
» aud Lupwie), A., i, 366. 
hydrogen carbonate (WEITZ and 
(tes K6nie), A., i, 1186. a 
ALD) Dibenzylideneacetone. See Distyry] 

“1 ketone. 
loro- | Dibenzylidenecyclobutanone — (DemJa- 
CER) Nov and DoJARENKO), A., i, 1161. 

’ | 9:12-Dibenzylidenediphensuccindane 
(BRAND and M@LueEr), A., i, 445. 
9:12-Dibenzylidene-A?°-diphensuccin- 

A dene (BRAND and MULLER), A., i, 445. 
7" TDibenzylmalonic acid, di-o-nitro-, 
enes | methyl ester (Levcus, v. Katinsky, 
51 and ConRAD), A., i, 472. 

,. | Dibenzylmethylglucoside (GomBERG and 

= BucHLER), A., i, 112. 

"? ' §2:3-Dibenzyl-8-methylquinoxaline, aa’- 
dieyano- (DuTT and SEn), T., 2665. 

and | 22-Dibenzyl-1:4-naphthaquinoxaline, 
aa’-dicyano- (DuTT and SEN), T., 2665. 
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2:3-Dibenzyl-1:4-naphthaquinoxaline- 
7-sulphonic acid, aa’-dicyano- (Durr 
and Sen), T., 2665. 

2:3-Dibenzyl-1:4-naphthaquinoxaline- 
8-sulphonic acid, aa’-dicyano-10-hydr- 
oxy- (Durr and Srv), T., 2666. 

2:3-Dibenzylquinoxaline, aa’-dicyano-, 
and aa’-dicyano-7-amino- (Durr and 
Sen), T., 2664. 

Dibenzylsulphine-p-toluenesulphonyl- 
imine (MANN and Pops), T., 1053. 

1;1’-Dibenzyltetrahydro-4:4’-dipyridyl, 

preparation and reactions of (Em- 
MERT and VARENKAMP), A., i, 1065. 
dissociation of (WxI1Tz), A., i, 470. 
3:5-Dibenzylthiol-1:2:4-triazole, and its 
hydrochloride (Fromm, Kayser, 
BRIEGLEB, and FOHRENBACH), A., i, 
379. 

Dibutyl selenidé, 68’-dichloro-, and its 
dichloride (Boorp and Cops), A., i, 
421. 

Dibutylarsinic acid, and its copper salt 
(Quick and ApAms), A., i, 600. 

Ditsobutylbenzidine, 3:3’:5:5’- tetranitro- 
(vAN RomsBureR), A., i, 276. 

Diisobutyleyanoarsine (SrEINKOPF, Do- 
NAT, and JAKGER), A., i, 995. 

Diisobutyl ketone semicarbazone (Lr- 
ROIDE), A., i, 217. 

aa-Dibutyrylethane, and its copper 
derivative (LERVIDE), A., i, 217. 

Dibutyrylmethane, and its copper de- 
rivative (LEROIDE), A., i, 217. 

AB-Dibutyrylpropane, and its disemi- 
carbazone (LEROIDE), A., i, 217. 

Dicamphomethylchloroamine (RUPE and 
ScumIp), A., i, 1042. 

Dicamphomethylhydroxylamine, and its 
salts (RuvE and ScuMID), A., i, 1041. 

aa’-Dicarbamyl-aa’-dimethylcyclo- 
hexane-1:l-diacetic acid, w-imide of 
(Kon and Tuorpg), T., 1803. 

a-N N’-Dicarbethoxyhydrazinoaceto- 
acetic acid, ethyl ester (Diets and 
FULDNER), A., i, 1196. 

8-Dicarbethoxyhydrazinoacetylacetone 
(Dieus and FuLDNER), A., i, 1196. 

y-NN’-Dicarbethoxyhydrazinoacetyl- 
acetone (DixE.s), A., i, 774 

10-a8-Dicarbethoxyhydrazinoanthra- 

cene, 9-amino-, and its derivatives 

(Diets and Méuz), A., i, 1194. 
and 4-a8-Dicarbethoxyhydrazino- 

naphthalenes, l-amino- (DIELS and 

SORENSEN), A., i, 1194. 

2-a8-Dicarbethoxyhydrazinonaphtha- 
lene-4-sulphonic acid, sodium salt 
(Drets and S6rENsEN), A., i, 1194. 

6-a8-Dicarbethoxyhydrazino-p-xylene, 
3-amino-, and its derivatives (Dies 
and EcKkELMANN), A., i, 1195. 


3. 
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a-N N’-Dicarbomethoxyhydrazinoaceto- 
acetic acid, ethyl ester (Diets and 
FULDNER), A., i, 1196. 
B-Dicarbomethoxyhydrazinoacetylace- 
tone (DIELs and FuLDNER), A., i, 1196. 
a-N N’-Dicarbomethoxyhydrazinocro- 
tonic acid, f8-amino-, ethyl ester 
(Diets and Futpner), A., i, 1196. 
1-a8-Dicarbomethoxyhydrazinonaptha- 
lene, 2-amino-, and its derivatives 
(Digits and WACKERMANN), A.,i,1195. 
4-a8-Dicarbomethoxyhydrazinonaphtha- 
lene, l-amino- (DiELs and KLEI!IN- 
FELLER), A., i, 1195. 
2:4-Dicarboxycyclobutane-1:3-diacetic 
acids, and the a-anhydride (INGoLD, 
PERREN, and THORPE), T., 1789. 
cis- and trans- 2:4-Dicarboxycyclobutane 
1;3-di-a-propionic acids, and 2:4-di- 
cyano-, ethyl ester (INGoLD, PERREN, 
and THorre), T., 1787. 
4-a8-Dicarboxyethylamidohydrazino- 
naphthalene, l-amino- (DreL_s and 
SORENSEN), A., i, 1195, 

ay-Dicarboxyglutaconic acid, y-bromo-, 
ethyl ester, transformations of (Fatris, 
and DE Roxas), A., i, 624, 

ay-Dicarboxyglutaconolactone, y-hydr- 
oxy-, ea ester (FALTIS and DE 
Roxas), A., i, 625. 
ww” -Dicarboxymethanetriacetic acid, 
w-cyano-, ethyl ester (INGOLD and 
PERREN), T., 1418. 

aB8-Dicarboxymethylamidohydrazino- 
naphthalenes, amino- (Diets and 
SORENSEN), A., i, 1195. 

Dichromates. See under Chromium. 

Dicumylamine, chloroamino- (GoLD- 
SCHMIDT and STROHMENGER), A., i, 
1005. 

Dicyanamide, and its salts (MADELUNG 

and Kern), A., i, 438. 

Dicyanimide (If RANKLIN), A., i, 440. 
Dicyanodiamide, action of aqueous am- 
monia on (Davis), A., i, 118. 
formation of guanidine from (BLAIR 
and BRAHAM), A., i, 1123. 

action of, with methyl- and dimethyl- 
ammonium chlorides (WERNER and 
Bett), T., 1790. 


Di-p-dimethylaminostyryl ketone, a- 
chloro- (BAUER and WERNER), A., i, 
1035. 

Didymium, absorption spectrum of 
(WercErt), A, ii, 413. 


Dieckmann reaction (Kon), T., 513. 
Dieckmann-Komppa reaction (DICKENs, 
Kon, and Tuorrer), T., 1496. 
Dielectric constants, measurement of 
(Kine and Patrick), A., ii, 109. 


of colloidal solutions (ERRERA), A., ii, 
694, 
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Diet, effect of, on fixation of nitroge 
(Drenzs), A , 1, 293. 
replacement of protein by urea j 
(MorcGEN, SCHOLER, WINDHEUSE, 
and OHLMER), A., i, 293. 
y-Diethoxyacetoacetic acid, ethyl este; 
use of, in the synthesis of glyoxaling 
derivatives (PUCHER and JOHNsoy), 
A., i, 549. 
2:9-Diethoxyacridine 
VORM. MEISTER, 
ING), A., i, 469. 
4:4’-Diethoxybenzil, 3-3’-dinitro. 
(ScHONBERG and KRAEMER), A 
664. 
Diethoxy-1:1’- ns era 
iodides (BRAUNHOLTZ), T., 171. 
4:4’-Diethoxy-1:1’- -dinaphthyl (ScHou 
and SrEr), A., i, 336. 

4:4’-Diethoxy-1:1’-di-ar-tetrahydro- 
naphthyl (ScHROETER, KINDERMANY, 
DierricH, BEyYscHLaG, FLEIscu. 
— RIEBENSAHM, and QEsTER- 
LIN), A., i, 124. 

ae- -Diethoxy- B- Co <m B-ol-5-one 
(DAUDEL), A., i, 432. 

Di-p- ethoxyphenylformazy! methyl ke 
tone (JACOBSEN), A., i, 596. 

2:3- -Di-p-ethoxyphenyl-a8- naphthaquin- 
oxaline, and 2:3-di-m-nitro- (Scuiv- 
BERG and KRAEMER) A., i, 664. 

Diethyl ether. See Ethyl ether. 
sulphide, 88’-dichloro-, preparation 

and reactions of (MANN ani 
Pops), T., 594. 
hydrolysis of, and preparation of a 
non-vesicant isomeride (BALES 
and NicKEtson), T., 2137. 
reaction of, with sodium silicate, 
and the treatment of burns 
produced by it (KRAMER), A,, 
i, 914. 
dihydroxy-, preparation of esters of 
(FARBWERKE vorM. MEISTER, 
Lucius, & Brinine), A., i, 420. 
sulphoxides, a88’-tri- and aBBB’ -tetra- 
chloro- (MANN and Popr), T., 603. 

Diethylacetal, 8’8’-dichloro- (GRIGNARD 

and Purpy), A., i, 803. 

Diethylacetylallophanic een bromo-, 

ethyl ester (CALLSEN), A., i, 1128. 

Diethylallylamine, and its oxide, and 

their picrates (MEISENHEIMER and 

WILLMERSDORF), A., i, 334. 

5-Diethylaminoacenaphthene, and _ its 

derivatives (FLEISCHER and SCHRAN?), 

A., i, 1148. 

p-Diethylaminobenzylideneanthranilic 

acid (EKELEY, RoGERs, and SwIsHER), 

A., i, 935. 

8-Diethylaminobutan-7y-ol 


(FARBWERKH 
Lucius, & Bri. 


<' 


(FouRNEAU 


and PuyAt), A., i, 639. 


initro- 
A,, i, 
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Diethylaminobutylacetoacetic acid, 
ethyl ester (FARBWERKE VORM. MEIS- 
TER, Lucius, & Britntne), A., i, 529. 

9-Diethylamino-2-ethoxyacridine (Fars- 
WERKE VorM. MEIsTER, Lucius, & 
BrUNING), A., i, 469. 

a-Diethylaminoethylacetoacetic acid, 
ethyl and methyl esters (FARBWERKE 
vorm. Meister, Lucius, & Brin- 
Inc), A., i, 529. 

Diethylaminoethylacetonedicarboxylic 
acid, ethyl ester (FARBWERKE VORM. 
Meister, Lucius, & Brinine), A., 
i, 529. 

Diethylaminoethylacetylacetone (Farn- 
WERKE VORM. MEISTER, Lucius, & 
BrUNInNeo), A., i, 529. 

a-Diethylaminoethylbutyric acid, 8- 
hydroxy-, ethyl ester (FARBWERKE 
vorM. MEISTER, Lucius, & Brty- 
ING). A., i, 640. 

Diethylaminoethylcamphorcarboxylic 
acid, methyl ester (FARBWERKE VORM. 
MEIsTek, Lucius, & Bruning), A., 
i, 529. 

Diethylaminoethyleyanoacetic acid, 
ethyl ester (FARBWERKE VoRM. MeEts- 
TER, Lucius, & Brounine), A., i, 529. 

Diethylaminoethylmalonic acid, ethy] 
ester (FARBWERKE VORM. MEISTER, 
Lucius, & BRUNING), A., i, 529. 

a-Diethylaminopropan-8-ol (FouRNEAU 
and PuyAt), A., i, 639. 

e-Diethylamino-855-trimethylheptan-a- 
one (Bitton), A., i, 717. 

Diethylammonium ruthenipentabromide 
(GuTBIER and Krauss), A., i, 16. 

Diethylaniline, compound of 3:5-dinitro- 
benzoic acid and (Lry and Grav), A., 
i, 536. 

1:1’-Diethylazurine iodide, bromo-deriva- 
tives (MoupGILL), T., 1510. 

Diethylbarbituric acid, action of diazo- 

methane on (HERzIG), A., i, 373. 

calcium and magnesium salts (WULF- 
iNQ), A., i, 1066. 

compound of  4-dimethylamino- 
1-pheny]-2:3-dimethyl-5-pyrazolone 
and (CHEMISCHE FABRIK AUF AK- 
TIEN vor. E, ScuErine), A., i, 
582. 

Diethylbenzidine,  3:3’:5:5’-tetranitro- 
(vAN RompurcnR), A., i, 275. 

Diethylbromoethylamine (FARBWERKE 
vorM. MEISTER, Lucius, & Brin- 
ING), A., i, 529. 

1:1-Diethylcyclobutane-3-one-2-carb- 
oxylic acid, methyl ester, semicarb- 
azone (DICKENS, KoN, and THORPE), 
T., 1504. 

Diethylearbodi-imide (STAUDINGER and 
Hauser), A., i, 70. 
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2:2’-Diethylcarbothiocyanine iodide 

(MILLs and Bravunuoutz), T., 
1493. 

crystallography of (Muuus), T., 
462. 


Diethylchlorobutylamine (FARBWERKE 
vor. MEIstTEr, Lucius, & Brinins), 
A., i, 529, 

Diethylchloroethylamine (FARBWERKE 
vorM. MEISTER, Lucius, & Brunine), 
A., i, 529. 

7:9-Diethyldeoxyuric acid, and its salts 
(BiLTz and Bitow), A., i, 384. 

d-N:O-Diethyldihydrocupreicinol (Her1- 
DELBERGER and Jacoss), A., i, 674. 

7:7-Diethyl-a-dinaphthaxanthen, oxida- 
tion of, and 65:9-dihydroxy- (SEN- 
GupTa and Tucker), T., 565. 

Diethylene disulphide tetraiodide, as an 
antiseptic (BACHEM), A., i, 611. 

Diethylenediaminecobaltic bromides, 
conductivities of (Durr), T., 450. 

as-Diethylethylenediamine (SocrrTy oF 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRY IN BASLR), A., 
i, 255. 

BB-Diethylglutaric acid, methyl ester 
(Dickens, Kon, and Tuorpe), T., 
1504. 

AB-Diethylglutaric acid, aa’-dibromo., 
and its ethyl ester (DESHAPANDE and 
THORPE), T., 1436. 

gem-Diethyl groups, effect of, on the 
carbon tetrahedral angle(DESHAPANDE 
and THoRPE), T., 1430. 

5:5-Diethylhydantoin (INGoLD, Sako, 
and THORPE), T., 1192. 

Diethyliminovioluric acid, and its salts 
(LirscHitz and HEpNnER), A., i, 768. 

2:2-Diethylindan-l-one (HALLER and 
BAvER), A., i, 259. 

Diethylmalonbromoamide (INGOLD, 
Sako, and Tuorpsr), T., 1192. 

Diethylmalonic acid, and its ethyl hy- 

drogen ester, esterification of (Du- 
MESNIL), A., i, 622. 
ethyl esters, hydrolysis of (DumEs- 
NIL), A., i, 520. 
derivatives of (DumESNIL), A., i, 
807. 

Diethylmalonodi-5-acenaphthylamide 
(FLEISCHER and ScurAnz), A., i, 
1143. 

Diethylnitrosoamine 
FIscHER), A., i, 822. 

y¢-Diethyloctane-y{-diol, and its oxide 
(CARRIBRE), A., i, 320. 

Diethylcyc/opentamethylenearsoninm 


(ScHMIDT and 


iodide (STEINKOPF, Donat, and 
JAEGER), A., i, 996. 
1:1-Diethylcyclopentane-3:4-dione, and 


its disemicarbazone (DickENs, Kon, 
and Tuorpr), T., 1506. 
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7:8-Diethylphenalene (MAyeEr and SIEc- 
itz), A., i, 741. 
Diethylpiperazine dichloroethylate 
(FARBWERKE VORM. MEIsTER, LUCIUS, 
& Brinineo), A., i, 529. 
1:1-Diethylcyclopropane-2-carboxylic 
acid, 2:3-dicyano-, and its amide 
(Brrcu and TuHorpg), T., 1825. 
1:1-Diethylcyclopropane 2:3-dicarboxylic 
acid, and its dinitrile (Brrcn and 
TuHorPE), T., 1826. 
1:1-Diethylcyclopropane-2:3-dicarb- 
oxylic acid, 2:3-dicyano-, imide 
(Brrcu and THorps), T., 1825. 
cis- and trans-8:3-Diethylcyclopropane- 
1:2-dicarboxylic acids, and their de- 
rivatives (DESHAPANDE and THORPE), 
T., 1437. 
8:3-Diethylcyclopropan-1-ol-1:2-dicarb- 
oxylic acid, and its derivatives (Dr- 
SHAPANDE and TuorpPE), T., 1440. 
2:2-Diethylresorcinol 3-ethyl ether, 
4-chloro- (FABRE), A., i, 1148. 

Diethylrhodamine (Leonarp), A., i, 
1182. 

Diethylsulphine-(bis)-p-toluenesulph- 
onylimine (Mann and Pope), T., 
1054. 

Diethylsulphine-p-toluenesulphonyl- 
imine, and 88’-dichloro- (MANN and 
Pore), T., 1053. 

2 2’-Diethylthiocyanine iodide (MILLs), 
T., 461. 

2:1’-Diethylthiotsocyanine iodide 
(BRAUNHOLTz and MI ts), T., 2006. 

7:9-Diethyl-8-thiouric acids (BitTz and 
BiLow), A., i, 384. 
4:6-Diethyl-m-xylene (PHILIPPI, SEKA, 
and FroxEscuH.i), A., i, 837. 
2:5-Diethyl-p-xylene, 3:6-dibromo-, and 
8:6-dinitro- (Puiniprl, Seka, and 
Rosinson), A., i, 837. 
Diffusion, etfect of temperature on 
(OnoLM), A., ii, 621. 
of electrolytes into gels (STILES and 
Apair; StTiuss), A., ii, 125. 
in porous vessels (HERRERA), A., ii, 
427. 
formation of Liesegang’s 
(BrapForD), A., ii, 358. 
and intertraction (ScHONEBOOM), A., 
ii, 690. 

Difluorenylene, and its picrate, and di- 
hydroxy-, and dinitro- (DziEWONSKI 
and Suszko), A., i, 730. 

1:3-Difurfurylidenecyclohexan.2-one 
(Wo.FF), A., i, 668. 

Digalloylievoglucosan, and its potass- 
ium salt (KARRER and SaLomoy), 
A., i, 267. 

Digallylamine, and its salts (RosEN- 
MUND and Prannkvcn), A., i, 1030. 


rings in 
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Digestion, disappearance of nitrogen in 
(GouIN and ANDOVARD), A., i, 698, 
of proteins by trypsin (NorTHRop) 
A., i, 693 
effect of splenectomy on (Mo.Low), 
A., i, 397. 
peptic, réle of acids in (OstTWALpD and 
Kuuy), A., i, 598. 
Digestive tract, activities of the secre. 
tins of (HARAMAK1), A., i, 698. 
Digitalis, assay of the active principles 
of (KNupson and DreEsBacn), A 
ji, 882. 
toxicity of extracts of (v. Dargrr), 
A., i, 97 
Digitalis purpurea, extraction of digi- 
toxin from (BrnaGui), A., i, 412, 
Digitalonic acid, constitution of (Kr1- 
ANI), A., i, 224. 
Digitan, estimation of digitoxin in 
(WarRREn), A., ii, 403. 
Digitic acid, dimethyl ester (WiNDats 
and WrIL), A., i, 849. 
oaae acid, dimethyl ester 
(WinpDAvs and WEIL), A., i, 849. 
Digitoic acid, dimethyl ester (W1NDavs 
and WEIL), A., i, 849. 

Digitonin, constitution and derivatives 
of (WINDAUs and WEIL), A., i, 848. 
Digitoxin, estimation of, iu digitan 

(WarRREN), A., ii, 403. 
Digitoxonic acid, constitution of (K11.1- 
ANI), A., i, 224. 
Digitoxose, constitution of, and its carb. 
oxylic acid (KI1L1AN1), A., i, 224. 
Diglucan, constitution of (KARRER and 
SMIRNOV), A., i, 229. 
Diglycolamidic acid, di-p-anisylamide, 
i-p-chlorophenylamide, and _ di-m- 
tolylamide (HILL and KeEtsky), A., 
i, 1141. 
Diglycoll-1:2:4:5--cumidic acid (AN- 
SCHUTZ and JAEGER), A., i, 428. 
Diglycollic acid, and its derivatives 
(ANscHUTz and JAEGER), A., i, 428. 
Diglycollnaphthalidic acids (AnscniiTz 
and JAEGER), A., i, 428. 
Diglycollnaphthils (ANscnirz 
AEGER), A., i, 428, 
Diglycolltoluidic acids (ANscHiTz and 
AEGER), A., i, 428. 
Diglycollxylidic acids (ANscHi'Tz and 
AEGER), A., i, 428. 
Diglycollxylils (ANscuirz and JAEGER), 
A., i, 428. 
Di-cis- and trans-heptadecylenylearb- 
amides (NIcOLET and Priv), A., i, 644. 
Di-n-hexaldehyde, di-5-hydroxy-. See 
Bis-6-methy|ltetrahydro-2-a-pyry] 
ether. 
Ditsohexoylpentamethylenediamine, /i- 


and 


a-bromo- (BERGELL), A., i, 720. 
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4:4’-Dihydrazino-1:1’-di-ar-tetrahydro- 
naphthyl (ScHRoETER, KINDERMANN, 
DieTricH, BryscHLaG, FLEIScH- 
HAUER, RIEBENSAHM, and OESTERLIN), 
A., i, 124, 

Dihydroabietinol (Ruzicka and Mryer), 
A., i, 830. 

5:8-Dihydroaceto-a-naphthalide, 
4-bromo- (RowE and Davrgs), T.,1006. 


Dihydrobenzofurans, mercury com- 
pounds of (Apams, Roman, and 
SrErRRyY), A., i, 946. 


7:12-Dihydro-p-benzophenarsazine, 
oxide and sulphide, and 7-bromo-, 
7-chloro-, and 7-iodo- (Lewis and 
HaMILTon), A., i, 187. 

a, ei (KLEUCK- 
ER), A., i, 736. 

Dihydro-a-campholytic acid, 8-di- 
hydroxy-, and its diacetyl derivative 
(CHANDRASENA, INGOLD, and THORPE), 
T., 1548. 

Dihydrocarbostyril-3:3’-spiran, di- 
bromo-, dichloro-, and  dinitro- 
derivatives (LEUCHS, ConRAD, and v. 
KatTinszky), A., i, 873. 

d- and /-Dihydrocinchonicinol (HEIDEL- 
BERGER and Jacoss), A., i, 674. 

Dihydrocinchonine, chloro-, and: its 
hydrochloride (JAcoss and HEIDEL- 
BERGER), A., i, 672. 

Dihydrocnidic acid (Murayama), A., i, 

0. 


Dihydrocodeine, a-nitro- (SpryER and 
WIkrTERS), A., i, 169. 

Dihydroisvcodeine, and its salts (SreEYER 
and WIETERS), A., i, 47. 

Dihydrocodeine-N-oxide, and its salts 
and sulphonic acid (Speyer and 
Wierers), A., i, 169. 

Dihydrocodeinesulphonic acids (SPEYER 
and WIETFRs), A., i, 169. 

Dihydrocodide-N-oxidesulphonic acid, 
chloro- (SpzYER and WIETERs), A., 
i, 169. 

Dihydrocodidesulphonic “_ see 
(SPEYER and WIeETeERs), A., i, 170. 
Dihydrocupreicine hydrobromide 
ee and Jacoss), A., i, 

673 
oj Son ar ee oxide (Speyer and 


Becker), A., i, 675. 
Dinyarodehyatocorydaline (GADAMER 
and v. BRUCHHAUSEN), A., i, 675. 


Dihydrodemethylscopolines, and their 
salts and derivatives (HxEss and 
Waut), A., i, 856. 


Dihydrodeoxycinchonine, and its hydro- 
chloride (J Acozs and HEIDELBERGER), 
A., i, 672. 

Dihydrofencholamine, and its salts and 
derivatives (MAXWELL), A., i, 753. 
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Dihydroiscindole, preparation of (v. 
Braun and NELKEN), A., i, 863. 
Dihydromethystic acids (GOEBEL) A., i, 

657. 


Dihydromethysticin (GoEBEL), A., i, 
657. 


Dihydromethysticoles, = their semi- 
carbazones (GOEBEL), A., i, 657. 
Dihydromorphine N-oxide (SpEYER and 
BECKER), A., i, 676. 
Dihydromorphinesulphonic acids (Srry- 
ER and BECKER), A., i, 676. 
As-Dihydromuconie acid, 5-bromo-y- 
hydroxy-, and y-chloro-8-bromo-, 
methyl ester (CHANDRASENA and IN- 
GOLD), T. 1318. 
Dihydronaphthalenealkamine. See 
Tetrahydro-8-naphthylamine, 8-hydr- 


oxy-. 

Dihydronaphthalene-2-imino-oxazol- 
idine, and its salts (TAKEDA and 
KuropaA), A., i, 275. 

Dihydronaphthalene series (Rows and 
Davikss), T., 1000. 

§:8-Dihydro-a-naphthylamine, oxidation 
and bromination of (Rowe and 
Daviess), T., 1000. 

Dihydronaphthylethanol, and its y tet 
urethane (DE PoMMEREAU), A., i, 
828, 

7:8-Dihydrophenalone-9, and its oxime 
(MAvER and SrxcuitTz), A., i, 741. 

9:16-Dihydrophenanthranaphthazine, 
2:7-diamino-, and 2:7-dihydroxy- 
(Srrcar and Dutt), T., 1950. 

d- and J-Dihydroquinicinol, and their 
salts (HEIDELBERGER and JACcoBs), 
A., i, 674. 

Dihydroquinine ethy] bromide (HEIDEL- 
BERGER and Jacoss), A., i, 673. 

Dihydroquinine, 5:8- diamino- , 8-amino- 
5-hydroxy-, and 5:8-dihydroxy-, and 
their salts (JAcons and HEIDELBERG- 
ER), A., i, 671. 

Dihydroquinine oxide, preparation of, 
and its dinitrate (SPEYER and BECKER), 
A., i, 675. 

Dihydrorubicene, and its ing (Dziz- 
WONSKI and SuszKo), A., i, 780. 

4:5-Dihydrothiazole, 2- thiol-, ‘compound 
of chloropicrin and (RAy and Das), 
T., 325. 

1:4-Di(5’-hydroxy-7’-sulpho-2’-naph- 
thylamino)benzene (KaLLE & Co.), 
A., i, 824. 

Di-isatinazine, and its acetyl derivative 
(BorscuHE and Meyer), A., i, 54. 

5:5’-Di-isatylmethane (BorscHE and 
Meyer), A., i, 53. 

3:5-Diketo-1-benzyl-1:4-hexahydro- 
diazine (DuBsky and DINGEMANSB), 


A., i, 57. 
48 
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Diketocholenic acid, and its ethy] ester, 
and its dioxime (BorscHE and HAtt- 
wass), A., i, 1158. 

2:5-Diketo-1:4-dibenzoylmethylpiper- 
azine (CHERBULIEZ and Frsr), A., i, 
1065. 

2:5-Diketo-1:4-dibenzoylpiperazine, pre- 
paration of (SASAKI and HAsuHIMorTo), 
A., i, 56. 
2:5-Diketo-3:6-dibenzylidene-1-methyl- 
piperazine. See Xanthorocellin. 
2:8-Diketo-3:5-dibenzylidene-2:3:5:6- 
tetrahydro-m-a-benzbispyrrole 
(Daviss and Hicxox,) T., 2653. 
2:5-Diketo-1:4-dibenzylpiperazine, pre- 
paration of (SASAKI and HasHIMOTO), 
A., i, 56. 
2:5-Diketo-1:4-dichloromethylpiperazine 
(CHERBULIEZ and FrErEr), A., i, 1065. 
2:2’-Diketo-A*"dicoumaran (oxindigo), 
synthesis of (Frrzs and HAsENJAGER), 
A., i, 46. 
2:5-Diketo-1:4-diethoxymethylpiper- 
azine (CHERBULIEZ aud FEER), A., i, 
1066. 
5:6-Diketo-7:7-diethyl-5:6-dihydro-a-di- 
naphthaxanthen, and its derivatives 
(Sen-Gupra and TuckeEr), T., 565. 
2:5-Diketo-1:4-dihydroxymethylpiper- 
azine (CHERBULIEZ and FErERr), A., i, 
1065. 
2:5-Diketo-1:4-dimethoxymethyl-2:5- 
piperazine (CHERBULIEZ and [EER), 
A., i, 1065, 
5:6-Diketo-7:7-dimethyl-5:6-dihydro-a- 
dinaphthaxanthen, and its derivatives 
(Szen-Gupta and Tucker), T., 559. 
2:5-Diketo-1:4-dinaphthylmethylpiper- 
azine (CHERBULIEZ and Fremr), A., i, 
1066. 
2:5-Diketo-1:4-dipiperidinomethylpiper- 
azine (CHERBULIEZ and FEER), A., i, 
1065. 
2:2’-Diketo-6-methyl-A!’-dicoumaran 
(Figs and HASENJAGER), A., i, 46. 
5:6-Diketo-7-methyl-7-ethyl-5:6-di- 
hydro-a-dinaphthaxanthen, and its 
derivatives (S—N-Gurra and TUCKER), 
-» 563, 
5:6-Diketo-7-methyl-7-n-propy1-5:6-di- 
hydro-a-dinaphthaxanthen (SEN- 
Gupta and Tucker), T., 566. 
1:4-Diketo-2-methyltetrahydronaph- 
thalene, 2:3-dibromo-, and 2:3-di- 
chloro-(FRrEs and LOHMANN), A., i, 30. 
Diketone, C,,H,,0, from the methyl 
ether of the substance C,,H,.0, 
(Fries and Lever), A., i, 462. 
C.gH,,O, and its dioxime, from the 
oxidation product of cholestan-4:7- 
dione (WINDAUS and GRIMMER), 
A., i, 541. 
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1:2-Diketones (ScHéNBERG), A., i, 27; 
(ScHONBERG and KRarEMER), A., i, 
663. 

B-Diketones, action of carbon disulphide 

on thallous compounds of (MorGan 
and LEDBURY), fy 2892. 

interaction of selenium tetrachloride 
and (MorGan, Drew, and BARKER) 
T., 2433. 

ae - Diketo - aB-yde - pentapheny] -Af-pen- 
tene (DILTHEY and KArFFER), A., i, 
669. 

2:4-Diketo-5-phenyl-5-ethyltetrahydro- 
oxazole, preparation of (ALTWEGG and 
Estn), A., i, 53. 

2:4-Diketo-5-phenyl-5-methyltetrahy- 
dro-oxazole (ALTWEGG and E=sin), 
A., i, 53. 

Diketopiperazine, molecular compounds 
of phenols and (PovARNIN and Ticuo- 
MIROV), A., i, 1185. 

2:5-Diketopiperazine, formaldehyde de- 
rivatives of (CHERBULIEZ and FEER), 
A., i, 1065. 

Diketopiperazines (Dussky and Dixcr- 
MANSE), A., i, 56; (Dupsky and 
Hower ; Dussky, Hower, and 
DINGEMANSE), A., i, 57. 

2:5-Diketopiperazine-1:4-diacetodi-a- 
naphthalide (Dussky, HoneEr, and 
DINGEMANSE), A., i, 57. 

6:-Diketostearic acid, fusion of, with 
potassium hydroxide, and its ethyl 
and methyl esters (NicoLer and 
Jurist), A., i, 622. 

Dimatridine, and its salts and deriva- 
tives (Konp6, Kisui1, and ARAKI), 
A., i, 269. 

Dimercuridiaminoazobenzene diacetate 
(VECCHIOTTI), A., i, 478. 

Dimercuri-4-hydroxybenzaldehyde, 
3:5-dichloro-, and 3:5-dihydroxy- 
(Henry and Suarp), T., 1058. 

Dimercurisalicylaldehyde, 3:5-dichloro- 
and 3:5-dihydroxy- (Henry and 
Suarp), T., 1057. 

1:3-Dimethindiazidine, synthesis and 
division of derivatives of (INGoLD and 
Piecott), T., 2793. 

2:4-Dimethoxyacetophenone, 3-hydroxy-, 
and its derivatives (BRAND and Col- 
LISCHONN), A., i, 452. 

4:4’-Dimethoxyarsenobenzene, 3:3’-di- 
amino-, dihydrochloride (CurisTIAN- 
SEN), A., i, 1203. 

3:4-Dimethoxybenzaldehyde, 5-hydroxy- 
(SpATH and Réper), A., i, 853. 

2:2’-Dimethoxybenzhydrol (ZIEGLER and 
Ocus), A., i, 1049. 
2:2’-Dimethoxybenzil, and its derivatives 
— and KrarEmer), A., i, 
4. 


$;4-Dimethoxybenzylideneanthranilic 
acid (EKELEY, Rogers, and SwisHEr), 
A., i, 935. 

9:3’:4’-Dimethoxy benzylidenefluorene- 
2’-carboxylic acid, 2:7-dibromo-, and 
its derivatives (S1zGLITz and JAssoy), 
A., i, 821. 

Dimethox yearboxybenzeneazobenzene- 
4’-arsinic acids, amino-, and their 
salts (JAcoBs and HEIDELBERGER), 


A., i, 75, 

9:2’-Dimethoxy-5:5’-dimethylbenzil, and 
its osazone (SCHONBERGand KRAEMER), 
A., i, 663. 

5:9-Dimethoxy-7:7-dimethyl-a-dinaph- 
thaxanthen (SEN-Gupra and TUCKER), 
T., 562. 

6:7-Dimethoxy-2:3-dimethylquinoline, 
and its salts (Rinirer), A., i, 840. 

4:4’-Dimethoxy-1:1’-dinaphthyl 
(ScHOLL and SEER), A., i, 336. 

4:4’-Dimethoxydi-m-tolyl disulphide 
(STEWART), T., 2558. 

$’:4’-Dimethoxy-2-hydroxydistyryl 
ketone (Buck and HerLBron), T., 
1099. 

Dimethoxy-p-menthane, dibromo- 
(ScHMIDT, BARTHOLOME, and LUBKE), 
us 4p B27. 

5:9-Dimethoxy-7-methy]-7-ethyl-a-di- 
naphthaxanthen (SeN-Gupra and 
TuckEk), T., 564. 

€:7-Dimethoxy-2-methylquinazoline, and 
its picrate (RILLIET), A., i, 840. 

4:6-Dimethoxyphenylarsinic acid, 
3-nitro- (CHRISTIANSEN), A., i, 1203. 

2:4-Dimethoxyphenyl bromomethyl 
ketone (Sonn and FALKENHEIM), A,, 
i, 1163. 

3:4-Dimethoxyphenyl a-chloro-4’-di- 
methylanimostyryl ketone (BAUER 
and WERNER), A., i, 1035. 

3:4-Dimethoxyphenyl a-chlorostyryl 
ketone (BAUER and WERNER), A., i, 
1035. 

3:4-Dimethoxyphenylethylamine, 
8-5-hydroxy- (SpATH and RépkEr), A., 
i, 858. 

3:5-Dimethoxyphenyl ethyl 
(MAUTHNER), A., i, 457. 

a-3:4-Dimethoxyphenyl-8-hydroxy- 
propylamine. See Methylisoeugenol- 
alkamine. 

a-8:4-Dimethoxypheny1-8-hydroxy- 
propyldimethylamine. See Trimethyl- 
isoeugenolalkamine. 
a-3:4-Dimethoxyphenylmethyl-8- 
hydroxypropylamine. See Dimethy]- 
isoeugenolalkamine. 
2:3-Di-p-methoxyphenyl-a8-naphtha- 
quinoxaline (ScHONBERG and Krar- 
MER), A., i, 665. 


ketone 
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3:5-Dimethoxyphenylpropionamide, 
8-4-hydroxy- (SpATH and RépgR), A., 
i, 852. 

6:7-Dimethoxy-2-phenylquinazoline, 
and its salts (Riturer) A., i, 840. 

6:7-Dimethoxy-2-phenylquinoline, 
its salts (RILLIET), A., i, 840. 

2:4-Dimethoxyphenyl styryl ketone, 
3-hydroxy-, and its dibromide (BRAND 
and CoLLIscHonyn), A., i, 452. 

3:4-Dimethoxyphenyl styryl ketone 
dichloride (BAUER and WERNER), A., 
i, 1035. 

3:4-Dimethoxyphenyl -veratrylethyl 
ketone, 2-hydroxy- (CraBrREE and 
Rogprnson), T., 1038. 

3:5-Dimethoxy-1-n-propylbenzene 
(MAUTHNER), A., i, 457. 

6:7-Dimethoxyquinaldine, and its salts 
(RILLIET), A., i, 839. 

4:4’-Dimethoxystilbene, a-nitro- (MEI- 
SENHEIMER and WEIBEZAHN), A., i, 
177. 

3’: 4’-Dimethoxy-2-styrylbenzopyrylium 
chloride (Buck and HeE1.Bron), T., 
1210. 

5-3’:4’-Dimethoxzy-2’-styrylbenzylidene- 
aminoacenaphthene (FLEISCHER and 
ScHRANzZ), A., i, 1143. 

6:8-Dimethoxy-1:2:3:4-tetrahydroiso- 
quinoline, 7-hydroxy- (SpArH and 
hOpER), A., i, 852. 

6:7-Dimethoxy-1-3’:4’:5’-trimethoxy- 
benzyl-1:2:3:4-tetrahydroisoquino- 
line, and its derivatives (SpATH and 
BOHM), A., i, 1175. 

Dimethoxyvinyldihydrophenanthrene 
(FALTIS and Krausz), A., i, 677. 

Dimethyl ether, s.-dichloro-, reaction of 

ethyl malonate with (Dox and 
Yoper), A., i, 429. 
sulphide, s.-dichloro- 
H6uy), A., i, 218. 
telluride dihaloids, physiological 
action of (Cow and Dixon), A., i, 
402, 

Dimethylacethydroxamic acid. See isv- 
Butyrhydroxamic acid. 

aa-Dimethylaconitic acid (FARMER, 
INGOLD, and THorRPE), T., 149. 

N-Dimethylalanine, ethyl ester (Kar- 
RER, GIsLER, HoRLACHER, LOCHER, 
MADER, and THOMANN), A., i, 814. 

2:4-Dimethyl-5-aldehydopyrrole (Fiscu- 
ER and ZERWECK), A., 1, 758. 

Dimethyl] -5-aldehydopyrrole-3-carb- 
oxylic acids, derivatives of (FISCHER 
and Zexweck), A., i, 

Dimethylallyl bromide. 
A4B-butene, a-bromo-. 

Dimethylallylaceticacid. See 3-Methyl- 
Ay-hexenoic acid. 


and 


(Biocn and 


758. 
See y-Methyl- 
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Dimethylallylamine oxide, picrate (MEI- 
SENHEIMER and WILLMERSDORP), A., 
i, 334. 
3:7-Dimethyl-allylxanthine (Horr- 
MANN-LA Rocu®k & Co.), A., i, 585. 
Dimethylamine chlorite(Livr), A., i,528. 
compound of tellurium tetrabromide 
with (Lowy and Dunsgrook), A., i, 
446. 
5-Dimethylaminoacenaphthene and its 
derivatives (FLEISCHER and SCHRANZ), 
A., i, 1143. 
5-Dimethylaminoacety1-2:4-dimethyl- 
pyrrole-3-carboxylic acid, ethy] ester 
(FiscHER, ScHNELLER, and ZER- 
WECK), A., i, 1056. 
p-Dimethylaminoanilino-6-methyl-2:2’- 
dicoumaranones, isomeric (Fries and 
HASENJAGER), A., i, 45. 


p-Dimethylaminobenzaldehyde, action 
of, on urine (HARI), A., i, 88. 
4-Dimethylaminobenzonitrile, 3-nitro- 


(Matraak), A., i, 251. 
p-Dimethylaminobenzophenoneanil 
hydrochloride (REDDELIEN and DAnt- 
LOF), A., i, 148. 
2-p-Dimethylaminobenzylidene-5- 
methylpyrrole-4-carboxylic acid, 3- 
hydroxy-, ethyl ester (FiscHER and 
HERMANN), A., i, 1054. 
8-Dimethylaminobutan-y-ol (FouRNEAU 
and PuyAL), A., i, 639. 
trans-p-Dimethylaminocinnamic acid, 
and a-bromo-, esters of, and their 
derivatives (PFEIFFER and HAEFE- 
LIN), A., i, 738. 
2-Dimethylamino-1-a8-dicarbethoxy- 
hydrazinonaphthalene, and its per- 
chlorate (DizLs and KLEINFELLER), 
A., i, 1195. 
1-Dimethylamino-4-a8-dicarbomethoxy- 
hydrazinonaphthalene, and its hydro- 
chloride (Diets and KLEINFELLER), 
A., i, 1195. 
5:6-Dimethylamino-1:3-dimethyluracil, 
and its hydrochloride (BiLTz and 
Herpricw), A., i, 384. 
4-Dimethylaminodiphenyl, and 3-amino-, 
and 8-mono- and 3:5:2':4’-tetra-nitro- 
(Garcfa BAants and Ferrer TomAs), 
A., i, 333. 
4’-Dimethylaminodiphenylamine, 
5-chloro-2-nitro- (JacoBsEN), A., i, 
594. 
4’-Dimethylamino-4-ethoxyazobenzene 
(JACOBSEN), A., i, 592. 
4’-Dimethylamino-5-ethoxydiphenyl- 
amine, 2-aming-, and 2-nitro- 
(JACOBSEN), A., i, 593. 
4’-Dimethylamino-4-ethoxyhydrazo- 
benzene, isomerisation of (JACOBSEN), 
A., i, 593. 
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a-Dimethylaminoethylacetoacetic acid, 
ethyl ester (FARBWERKE  vVorw. 
MzistEr, Lucius, & Britnino), A., i, 
529. 
4’-Dimethylamino-trihydroxy-9-pheny!- 
fluorones (MuKERJ1), T., 550. 
7-Dimethylamino-3-hydroxy-4-thiol- 
phenazine (Watson and Durr), T. 
1942. 
a-Dimethylamino-8-methylbutan-8-ol 
(FouRNEAU and Puyat), A., i, 
639, 
2-Dimethylamino-6-methylphenazine, 
methiodide, and 7-amino-, metho. 
chloride (BROWNING, ConEN, Gaunt, 
and GULBRANSEN), A., i, 612. 
m-Dimethylaminophenolcamphorein 
hydrochloride (Strcar aud Durr), 
T., 1284. 
4-Dimethylaminophenyl 2’-nitropheny] 
disulphide (LEcHER and Srmon), A,, 
i, 1013. 
6-Dimethylamino-2-phenylbenzthiazole 
(BocerT and ABRAHAMSON), A., i, 
576. 
p-Dimethylaminopheny]-bis(3-acetyl- 
2:4-dimethylpyrryl)methane, and its 
ferrichloride (Fiscuzr and Lwvck- 
MANN), A., i, 276. 
Dimethylaminopheny]-bis(-3-carbeth- 
oxydimethylpyrryl)methanes, and 
their ferrichlorides (Fiscnzr and 
LuckMANN), A., i, 276. 
4-Dimethylamino-1-pheny]-2;3-di- 
methyl-5-pyrazolone, compound of 
diethylbarbituric acid with (Cur- 
MISCHE FABRIK AUF AKTIEN VORM., 
E. ScHERING), A., i, 582. 
1-p-Dimethylaminopheny1-6-ethoxy- 
benziminazole, and its derivatives 
(JaAcopsEN), A., i, 593. 
4’-Dimethylamino-9-phenylfiuorone, 
2:4:5:7-tetra-amino-, trichloride (Mv- 
KERJI), T., 550. 


a-Dimethylaminopropan-8-ol (Four- 
NEAU and PuyAt), A., i, 639. 
a-Dimethylaminopropionic acid. See 


N-Dimethylalanine. 
w-Dimethylaminopropiophenone, and its 
hydrochloride and oxime (MANNICH 
and Heiuner), A., i, 351. 
a-Dimethylaminopyridine methiodide 
(BROWNING, COHEN, Gaunt, and 
GULBRANSEN), A., i, 612. 
a-p-Dimethylaminostyryl methylene- 
dioxystyryl ketone, a-chloro- (BAUER 
and WERNER), A., i, 1035. 
4-Dimethylaminostyryl methyl ketone, 
a-chloro-, and its derivatives (BaugR 
and WERNER), A., i, 1035. 
2-p-Dimethylaminostyrylpyridine 


me- 


thiodide (Mitts and Pops), 'l’., 946. 
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1-p-Dimethylaminostyrylisoquinoline 
methiodide (MILLS and Smirn), ‘., 
2733. 

Dimethylaminosulphonic acid, copper 
and nickel salts (DELKPINE and DE- 
mARS), A., i, 923. 

-Dimethylamino-8855-tetramethylhep- 
tan-a-one (BiLLoN), A., i, 717. 

»-Dimethylamivo-y7yec-tetramethyl- 
octan-d-one (BILLoN), A., i, 717. 

p-Dimethylaminothiobenzophenone 
(REPDDELIEN and DanitorF), A., i, 148. 

1-Dimethylamino-4-thiolphenazine, 
8-amino- (WaTsoN and Durr), T., 
1941. 

9-Dimethylamino-2-thiol-3-phenoxazone 
(Watson and Dutt), T., 1942. 

¢Dimethylamino-855-trimethylheptan- 
a-one (BILLON), A., i, 717. 

§:6-Dimethyldiaminouracil, and its 
derivatives (B1LTz and BtLow), A., i, 
382. 

aDimethylaminoisovaleric acid, ethy! 
ester (KARRER, GISLER, HORLACHER, 
Locner, MAper, and THOMANN), 
A., i, 814. 

Dimethylammonium chloride, action of 
dicyanodiamide with (WERNER and 
Bg.t), T., 1790. 

ruthenipentabromide (GuTBIER and 
Krauss), A., i, 16. 

Dimethylanhalamine 
(SpATH), A., i, 165. 

Dimethylaniline, electrochemical oxida- 
tion of (Ficnoter and RorHen- 
BERGER), A., i, 447. 

action of 1-chloro-2-aminoanthra- 
quinone with, in presence of copper 
(KOPETSCHNI and WIESLER), A., i, 
844. 

and p-bromo- and p-nitroso-, hydro- 
ferrocyanides (CUMMING), T., 1297. 

Dimethylaniline, o-chloro-p-iododi- 
chloride hydrochloride and o-chloro- 
p-iodo- (SacHs and LEopoxp), A., i, 
822. 

m-nitro-, nitro-derivatives of (FoRSTER 
and Coutson), T., 1988. 
5:8-Dimethylanthraquinone, 1-chloro- 
(Mayer and Het), A., i, 878. 
2:-6-Dimethylapophyllenic acid, and its 
ethyl and methyl esters (MuMM and 
GorTscHALpT), A., i, 263. 

5:5’-Dimethylarsencbenzene, 3:3’-di- 

amino-4:4’-dihydroxy-, dihydro- 


methiodide 


chloride (CHRISTIANSEN), A., i, 1203. 
Dimethylarsinecarboxylic acid (JoB and 
Guinor), A., i, 75. 
‘4-Dimethylatropie acid, 8-chloro- (v. 
AUWERs and ZIEGLER), A., i, 140. 
'8-Dimethylazobenzene, 4-amino-, de- 
tivatives of (JACOBSEN), A., i, 594. 
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3:3’-Dimethylazobenzene, 4:4’(?)-di- 
chloro- (GoLpscHMID'r and STROH- 
MENGER), A., i, 1005. 

8:5-Dimethylazobenzene 
A., i, 595. 

4:6-Dimethylbenzaldehyde, 2-hydroxy-, 
and its derivatives (v. AUWERS and 
SaurwEIn), A., i, 1032. 

Dimethylbenzbisthiazoles, 
salts (Ever), T., 774. 

1:4-Dimethylbenzenesulphonephthalein, 
5-hydioxy-. See Xylenol-blue. 

4:6-Dimethylbenzonitrile, 2-hydroxy- 
(v. AUWERS and SAuRWEIN), A., i, 
1082. 

o-2’:5’-Dimethylbenzoylbenzoic acid, 8- 
chloro- (MAYER and Her), A., i, 878. 

2:4-Dimethylbenzoylbenzoic acids, and 
their silver salts and methyl esters 
(Smirn), A., i, 141. 


(JACOBSEN), 


and their 


1:5-Dimethylbenzthiazole ethiodide 
(Mixts), T., 463. 

By-Dimethyl-Acy-butadiene (diisopro- 
penyl), combination of hydrogen 
bromide with (BERGMANN), A., i, 
1106. 


B8-Dimethylbutane, synthesis of (VAN 
RIssEGHEM), A., i, 313. 
By-Dimethylbutane, ay-dibromo- (BERG- 
MANN), A., i, 1106. 
B-chloro-y-hydroxy- (DET@vuF), A., i, 
327. 


By-Dimethyl-A«-butene, y-bromo-(BERG- 
MANN), A., i, 1106. 
8-Dimethylehlorohaemin (KtsTeR and 
GERLACH), A., i, 597. 
a-1:3-Dimethyl-1-dichloromethyl-A2:5- 
cyclohexadien-A‘-acetic acid, and its 
ethyl ester (v. AUWERS and ZIEGLER), 
A., i, 140. 
1:4-Dimethyl-1-dichloromethyl-A2:5- 
cyclohexadien-4-0l, 5-mono-, and 3:5- 
di-bromo (v. AUWERs and ZiEGLER), 
A., i, 145. 
1:4-Dimethyl-1-/richloromethyl-A2.5- 
cyclohexadien-4-ol, 3:5-dibromo- (Vv. 
AuwEnrs and Jié.icHEr), A., i, 843. 
1:3-Dimethy]-1-dichloromethyl-A2:5- 
cyclohexadien-4-one, 5-bromo- (v. 
AUWERS and ZIEGLER), A., i, 145. 
1:2-Dimethyl-1-dichloromethy]l-A2:5- 
cyclohexadien-4-ones, 5-mono- 
3:5 di-chloro- (Vv. AUWERS 
ZIEGLER), A., i, 144. 
1:2-Dimethy1-1-dichloromethy]-A?-cyclo- 
hexen-4-one, 5:6-dichloro- (v. AUWERS 
and ZIEGLER), A., i, 144. 
2:6-Dimetiylcinchomeronic acid, esters 
of, and their methiodides (Mumm and 
GorTscHALDT), A., i, 861. 
1:1’-Dimethylisocyanine, 6-bromo-, 
iodide (MovncIL1), T., 1510. 


and 
and 
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7:9-Dimethyldeoxyuric acid, and its 
salts and derivatives (Bittz and 
Bttow), A., i, 382. 
aa’ -Dimethyldi‘sobutenyl disulphide 
(Pork aud Situ), T., 1167. 
aa’-Dimethyldiisobutyl] disulphide, BB’- 
dichloro- (Popze and Smiru), T., 
1167. 
5:5’-Dimethy1-2:2’-diethylcarbothio- 
cyanine iodide (Mitts), T., 464. 
Dimethyldihydroapomorphimethine, 
aud its methiodide (Fatris and 
Kravsz), A., i, 676. 
1:6-Dimethy]-A°, 7-5:8-dihydronaphtha- 
lene, and its dibromide (MAYER and 
Scnu tr), A., i, 820. 
2:6-Dimethyl-A2:3-dihydronaphthalene 
(MAYER and ALKEN), A., i, 999. 
Dimethyldihydroresorcinol, chloro-, 
action of phosphorus chlorides on 
(HINKEL and Whiuttrams), T., 
2498. 
7:7-Dimethyl-a-dinaphthaxanthen, oxi- 
dation of (S—en-GupTa and TuckKER), 
T., 559. 
7:7-Dimethyl-a-dinaphthaxanthen, 
5:9-dihydroxy- (Sen-Gurra and 
TuckEr), T., 561. 
3:3’-Dimethyldinaphthyl sulphate, 4:4’- 
diamino-, and its derivatives (FRIES 
and Lonmann), A., i, 30. 
2:4-Dimethyldiphenyl (2 4-di/olyl), and 
tetranitro- (JACOBSEN), A., i, 595. 
2:6-Dimethyldiphenyl (2:6-ditolyl), and 
4:4’-diamino-, and its benzylidene 
derivative, and ¢tri- and ¢etra-nitro- 
(JACOBSEN), A., i, 595. 
3’:4-Dimethyldiphenyl (3’:4-ditolyl), 
2:4’:5-triamino-, acetyl derivatives, 
and their derivatives (JACOBSEN), A., 
i, 595. 
4-4’-Dimethyldiphenyl (4:4’-ditolyl),2:2’- 
dichloro-6:6’-dinitro- (BurRTON and 
KENNER), T., 495. 
2:4’-Dimethyldiphenylamine, 4-amino-, 


and its sulicylaldehyde derivative 
(JACOBSEN), A., i, 593. 
3:3’-Dimethyldiphenylamine, 4:4’-di- 


amino-, 4’-acetyl derivative, and its 
salicylidene derivative (JA°OBSEN), 
A., i, 595. 

3’:5-Dimethyldiphenylamine, 2-amino- 
4’-hydroxy- (J ACOBSEN), A., i, 593. 

aa-Dimethyl-55-dipropylvalerolactone, 
and its barium salt (Leroree), A., i, 
218. 

3:5- Dimethyldisulphon-1-phenyl-1:2:4- 
triazole (Fromm, Kayser, BrIEGLEB, 
and FOHRENBACH), A., i, 378. 

Dimethyldithiolethylene, reactions of 


metallic salts with (MorGAN and LEp- 
Bury), T., 


2882. 
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2:3-Di-mp-methylenedioxyphenyl-as- 
naphthaquinoxaline (SCHONBERG and 
KRAEMER), A., i, 665. 

3:4:3’:4’- Dimethylenetetraoxybenzoy]- 
benzoin, 6’-nitro- (GREENE and Rosiy. 
son), T., 2192. 

8B8-Dimethyl.a-ethylglutaric acid, aa’-1. 
cyano-, w-imide and N-ethyl-w-imide 
of (Kon and ‘T'HorRPE), T., 1800. 

1:1-Dimethyl1-4-ethyl-A?®-cyclohexadien. 
4-0l (v. AUWERS and ZIEGLER), A.,, i, 
120. 

1:4-Dimethy]-1-ethyleyc/ohexane-3:5- 
dione (Brecker and THorrer), T,, 
1305. 

1:1-Dimethyl-4-ethylidene-A*®-cyclo- 
hexadiene (v. AUWERS and ZIEGLER), 
A., i, 120. 

2:3-Dimethyl-4-ethylpyrrole (hemo. 
pyrrole), «derivatives of (Fiscurr, 
ScuNELLER, ZERWECK, and Scuv. 
BERT), A., i, 1057. 

2:6-Dimethy]l-4-ethylquinoline, and its 
tartrate (KNOEVENAGEL and Binn), 
A., i, 751. 

1’:6’-Dimethy1-2-ethylthio‘socyanine 
iodide (BRAUNHOLTZ and MILLs), T,, 
2007. 

Dimethylisoeugenolalkamine, and _ its 
salts and derivatives (TAKEDA ani 
Kuropa), A., i, 275. 

O- N-Dimethylisoeugenol-2-imino- oxazv- 
lidine, and its hydrochloride (Taken 
and Kurona), A., i, 274. 

8:6-Dimethylfluoran, 3’- (or 6’)-nitro- 
(EpEr and WIpMER), A., i, 260. 

Dimethyl y-fructose (InvinE, STrety, 
and SHANNON), T., 1074. 

a8-Dimethylglutaconic acids, and their 
ethyl esters and ozonides (FEtst ani 
BreveERr), A., i, 521. 

A8-Dimethylglutaric acid, aa-dihydr 
oxy-, condensation of, with o-pheny!- 
enediamine (Kon, STEVENSON, and 
THORPE), T., 665. 

1:4- and  1:5-Dimethylglyoxalines, 
orientation of, and their amino- and 
nitro-derivatives (PymaNn), T., 2616. 

Dimethylglyoxime, preparation of, ani 
its cobaltous salt (Ponzio), A., i, 17, 
1039. 

B8-Dimethylguanidine, preparation of 
(Wernek and Betz), T., 1790. 

Dimethylhematin (KUstER), A., i, 884. 

Dimethylhemin, bromo- and hydroxy, 
and their derivatives (KisTER), A., |, 


884. 
Dimethylharminesulphonic acid (Kk 
MACK, PERKIN, and Rosrnsoy), T, 
1896. 
Be-Dimethyl-Azy- and -Afy-hexadien 
(KREsTINSKI), A., i, 1130. 


ci. 


-aB- 
iG and 


z0y1- 
ROBIN. 


aa’ -(]i. 
-imide 


adien. 


CHER, 
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Di-y-methylhexaldehyde, di-y-hydr- 
oxy-. See Bis-5-ethyl-5-methyltetra- 
hydro-2-fury] ether. 

cis-2-trans-4-Dimethylcyclohexane,  cis- 
l-amino-, and its salts and derivatives 
(Sxira), A., i, 534. 

Dimethylcyclohexanes (CHAVANNE and 

BEcKER), A., i, 442. 
stereoisomeric (SKITA and SCHENCK), 
Ax, i, 241. 
aa’-Dimethylcyclohexane-1:1-diacetic 
acid, aa’-dicyano-, w-imide of (Kon 
and THorPE), T., 1802. 
1:1-Dimethylcyc/ohexane-3:5-dione, 
bromo- and chloro-derivatives, prepara- 
tion of (Hirst and Macsetn), T., 2176. 
1:4-Dimethy]-1-cyclohexane-3:5-dione-2- 
carboxylic acid, ethyl ester (BECKER 
and THorPE), T., 1304. 

b,- Dimethylhexan- ~y- ye and its phenyl- 
urethane (LEROIDE), A., i, 216. 

1:4-Dimethylcyc/ohexan- 2. ‘ol (SkITA), 
A., ii, 208. 

1:1-Dimethyl-A‘-cyclohexen-3-one, 4:5- 
dichloro- (HINKEL and WILLIAMs), 
T., 2500. 

Di-methylcyclohexylamines, and their 
hydrochlorides (MA1LHE), A., i, 832. 
5:5-Dimethylhydantoin (INGoLD, Saxo, 
and THorpPs), T., 1192. 
$:5-Dimethylhydrazobenzene 

sEN), A., i, 595. 

2:4- and 8:4-Dimethyl-1-hydrindones, 
7-hydroxy-, derivatives of (v. AUWERs, 
HILuicER, and Wu LF), A., i, 1194. 

2:2-Dimethylindan-l-one, and its semi- 
carbazone (HALLER and Bauer), A., 
i, 258. 

2:2’-Dimethy1-3:3’-indil(2:2’-dimethyl- 
3:3’-diindoyl), and its derivatives 
(Oppo and Sanna), A., i, 371. 

5:7-Dimethylisatin O-methyl ether, and 
its phenylhydrazone eux BE- 
NADE, and HocumutTs), A., i, 1060. 

Di-1-methylisatinazine (Borscur and 
MEYER), A., i, 55 

rene acid. See Teraconic 
acid. 

Dimethylketenphenylimine (STaup- 
INGER and HAvSER), A., i, 29. 

d-1:1-Dimethyl-2-y-ketobutylcyclopro- 
pane-3-carboxylic acid, and its deriv- 
atives (SIMONSEN), T., 2295. 

l-aa-Dimethyl-leucinol, and its salts 
(KarRRER, GISLER, HORLACHER, 
LocnErR, MApzErR, and THOMANN), A 
i, 814. 

Dimethylmalonbromoamide (INGOLD, 
Saxo, and THorps), T., 1192. 
1:1-Dimethyl-6-methylene-(1:2:2)di- 
cycloheptane-3-carboxylic 

(BreEpT), A., i, 937 


(J ACOB- 


acid 
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1:1’-Dimethylstreptomonovinylene-2:2’- 
quinocyanine iodide (K6nie), A., i, 
1190. 

1:6-Dimethylnaphthalene, reduction of 
(MAYER and ScuuLrTs), A., i, 819. 

2:6-Dimethylnaphthalene, l-amino-, 
l-mono-, and ¢ri-nitro-, and their 
derivatives (MAYER and ALK«N), A., 
i, 1000. 


ee-Dimethylnonan-3¢-diol § (LERoIDE), 
Bg i, Site 
Bn-Dimethyl-AF‘-octadiene (STaup- 


INGER, KREIS, and ScHILT), 
978. 

85-Dimethylpentane, 7-chloro-B8-di- 
hydroxy-(tetramethylgl; ew (Pas- 
TUREAU and Brernarp), A., i, 717. 

1:1-Dimethylcyclopentane-3:4-dione, 
preparation and derivatives of (Kon), 
T., 524. 

88-Dimethylpentan-y-ol, and its phenyl- 
urethane (LEROIDER), A., i, 216. 

5:5-Dimethylcyc/opentan-3-ol-1:2-dicarb- 
oxylic acid (FARMER, INGOLD, and 
THORPE), T., 152. 

5:5- Dimethylcyclopentan-3-one-2-carb- 
oxylic acid, bromo-derivatives (FARM- 
ER, INGOLD, and THuorpg), ’., 158. 

5:5-Dimethyldicyclopentan-3-one- 
l-carboxylic acid, bromo- and chloro- 
derivatives (FARMER, INGOLD, and 
THoRPE), T., 1538. 

5:5-Dimethyl-A‘-cyclopentene-3:4-dione- 
l-carboxylic acid (FARMER, INGOLD, 
and THORPE), T., 148. 

5:5-Dimethyl-A*-cyclopenten-1-0l-3-one, 
and its chloro-derivatives (FARMER, 
INGOLD, and THoRPE), T., 156. 

5:5-Dimethyl-4!-cyc/openten-3-one- 
l-carboxylic acid, 4-oximino- (Farm- 
ER, INGOLD, and THorPs), T., 148. 

N-Dimethyl-s-phthalyldithiourethane 
(v. Braun and Kalser), A., i, 
659. 


hes & 


Dimethylpicrorocellin (Forster and 
SAVILLE), T., 820. 
2:4-Dimethyl-6-propenylpyridine, and 


its salts (Konp6é and TAKAHASHI), 
A., i; R177. 

aa-Dimethyl-y-isopropylglycerols, and 
their derivatives (KRESTINSK]), A., i, 
1130. 

1:1-Dimethy]-4-n-propyl-A**-cyclohexa- 
dien-4-0l (v. AUWERS and ZIEGLER), 
A., i, 120. 

BB- Dimethyl- y-propylhexan-y-ol  (LE- 
ROIDE), A., i, 216. 

1:5-Dimethyl- ‘2-isopropylcyclohexanol. 

See Methylmenthol. 
aa-Dimethyl-8-propylhexoic acid, 
B-hydroxy-, ethyl ester (LEROIDE), 

A., i, 217. 
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1:1-Dimethy]-4-n-propylidene-A**-cyclo- 
hexadiene (v. AUWERS and ZIEGLER), 
A., i, 120. 

1 :6-Dimethy]-4-isopropylnaphthalene. 
See Cadalene. 

2:4-Dimethyl-6-propylpiperidine, and 
its salts (Konpé and TAKAHASHI), 
Ait, 4177, 

1:5-Dimethylpyrazole, 3-chloro-, 
8-chlorobromo-, and 3-chloronitroso- 


(RosAun), A., i, 1183. 
3:4-Dimethylpyrazele, 5-chloro- (Ro- 
JAHN), A., i, 1184. 
5:8-Dimethylpyrazoleanthrone (MAYER 
and HEIL), A., i, 878. 
2:2’- and  4:4’-Dimethylpyrazole- 


anthrone-yellow, and their derivatives 
(Maver and Het), A., i, 878 
1:5-Dimethylpyrazol-3- -one, 
(Rosann), A., i, 1184. 
3:5-Dimethylpyrrole-4-carboxylic acid, 
2-hydroxy-, acetyl derivative (Fiscx- 
ER and HERRMANN), A., i, 1054. 
2:4-Dimethylpyrrole-3- and -5-carb- 
oxylic acids, nitro-, and their ethyl 
esters (FISCHER and ZERW ECK), A., i, 
759. 
2:4-Dimethylpyrrole-3:5-dicarboxylic 
acid, esters (KistErR, WEBER, Mavur- 
ER, ‘NIEMANN, a, ScHLAYER- 
BACH, and Wiis), A ; 1, 857. 


4- -bromo- 


2:4- -Dimethylquinoline, ‘and its salts 
(KNOEVENAGEL and BAnr), A., i, 751. 
Dimethylsaccharic acid, lead salt 


(IRVINE and Hirst), T., 1223. 
N-Dimethylisosafrolealkamine, and its 
salts and derivatives (TAKEDA and 
Kuropa), A., i, 274. 
Dimethylsosafrole-2-imino-oxazolidine, 
and its hydriodide (TAKEDA and 
Kuropa), A., i, 274. 
as-Dimethylsuccinic hydroxyanhydride, 
chloro- (FARMER, INGOLD, and 
THORPE), T., 158. 
3:5-Dimethylsulphone-1-nitrophenyl- 
1:2:4-triazole (Fromm, KAYSER, 
BrIEGLEB, and FOHRENBACH), A., i, 
378. 
1:1’-Dimethyltetrahydro-4:4’-dicollidyl. 
See 1:2:4:6:1':2’: 4’: 6’-Octamethyl- 
tetrahydro-4; 4’-dipyridyl. 
1:6-Dimethy]-5:6:7:8-tetrahydronaph- 
thalene (Mayer and ScHutre), A., i, 
820. 
3:7-Dimethyl1-7:8:9:10-tetrahydro- 
y-phenanthroline, and _ its 
(LINDNER), A., i, 688. 
2:2'-Dimethylthiocyanine iodide(M1L1s), 
T., 465. 
NS-Dimethylthiodi-8-naphthylamine- 
eg oe perchlorate (KEHRMANN 
DakDEL), A., i, 1064. 


salts 
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NS-Dimethylthiodiphenylaminesulph- 
onium hydroxide, and its perchlorate 
(KEHRMANN and Darpet), A., i, 
1063. 

3:5-Dimethylthiol-1-pheny1-1:2:4-tri- 
azole (FRomM, KAysER, BRIEGLEB, 
and FOnRENBACH), A., i, 378. 

NS-Dimethylthiopheny1l-8-naphthyl- 
meppretgtin, 3 “ents pwr (Kenr- 
MANN and Darpk1), A., i, 1064. 

7:9-Dimethy]-8- 0 Te ‘acids (Brurz 
and BitLow), A., i, 381. 

aB- “Dimethyltricarballylic acid (Horr 
and SHELDON), T., 2230. 

Dimethyltriketonetrioxime, and its de- 
rivatives (PoNzio and RuceeErt), A., 
i, 630. 

8:3- -Dimethy]-2:5:5- ee 
furan (LERorpE), A., i, 217. 

Dimethylvalinol siedasane GisLER, 
HoruacnEr, Locurr, MApErR and 
THOMANN), A,, i, 814. 

Dimethylxylan (Heuser and Rvppet), 
A., i, 811. 

Di-a8-naphthacarbazole (KA1iE & Co.), 
A., i, 867. 

Di-a8-naphthacarbazole-5:8-disalphonic 
acid (KALLE & Co.), A., i, 867. 

Dinaphthaimine. Sce Di-aB-naphtha- 
carbazole. 

Di-p- ee est 
enediamine (BrkcELL), A., i, 720. 

Dinaphthalenesulphonylpiperazine 
(BeRGELL). A., i, 720. 

BB- -Di-2-a-naphthaquinon — (SEN- 
Gupta and TvucKER), T, 56 

BB- and yy-Di-2-a- scaleahpetisitayt- 
pentanes (SEN-Gurra and TvucKER), 
T., 565. 

#8-Di-2-a-naphthaquinonylpropane 
(Sen-Gupra and Tucker), 'I’., 560. 

Dinaphthathiophen, 5:6:11:13-tetra- 
hydroxy-, and its derivatives (Brass 
and KOHLER), A., i, 1052. 

Dinaphthathiophendiquinone 
and KOHLER), A., i, 1052. 

Dinaphthathiophen-6:11-quinone, 5:13- 
dihydroxy-, and its acetyl derivatives 
(Brass and KéuiEr), A., i, 1052. 

a-Dinaphthaxanthens, oxidation of 
(Sen-Gurpta and Tucker), T., 557. 

Di-a-naphthol ¢risulphide (Warson and 
Durr), T., 2418. 

BB’-Di-2- “naphthoxydiethylamine(CLEMo 
and PERKIN), T., 646. 

Dinaphthyl 1:1’ -disulphide, 5:5’-di- 

are 8:8’-dinitro-(REISSERT), 
., 1, 584. 
5: ao disulphide, 1: age rn (Wart- 
son and Dutt), T., 2416. 


(Brass 


4:4’-dinitro-1:1’-diamino- » diacetyl 
i, 584. 


derivative (REISsERT), A., 


ann 
and 


[ss 
and 
Diphe: 
Oxy: 
(Fo! 
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inaphthyl 8: 8’. ee 1:1’-di- 
amino- (REIssERT), A., i, 584. 
J’/-Dinaphthyl, 5:5’- dinitro- (ScHOLL, 
"Seek, and WEITZENBOcK), A., i, 651. 
9 Cer eee 1:1’-diamino- (KALLE 
& Co.), A., i, 867. 
phthylazobenzene (PUMMERER, 

BINAPFL, BITTNER, and SCHUFGRAF), 

A., i, 1197. 

Din phthyldisulphonic acids, diamino- 
(KALLE & Co.), A., i, 867. 

D i-c-naphthylketoneanil (REDDELIEN), 
A., i, 146. 

Di-a-naphthylketone-a-naphthil (Izxp- 

DELIEN), A., i 

Dinorcamphocyclohexanedione, and its 

disemicarbazone (WEDEKIND and 

WRINAND), A., i, 549. 

Diolefines, preparation of, and their 
lymerides and derivatives (TRAUN’S 

i eewcsL Apehatenctn), ae & 
514, 515, 

Dioxalodipyridineiridic acid, potassium 
salt, and its derivatives (DE&LEPINE), 
A., i, 860. 

Dioximes (Ponzio), A., i, 17, 1037; 
(Ponz1o and RueceEri), A., i, 627. 
4’-Di(oximinoacetylamino)-diphenyl- 
methane (BorscHE and MEYER), A 
i, 53. 

1:2-Dioxy-3-aminoanthraquinone, 2-tetr- 
ammino-1:2-dicobaltic salt (MoRGAN 
and Smirn), T., 168. 

1:2-Dioxyanthraquinone, 2-pentammino- 
1:2-dicobaltic salt (MorGaAN and 
Smirn), T., 166, 

1:2-Dioxyanthraquinone-3- and 4-quinol- 
ines, amminocobaltic salts (MORGAN 
and Smit), T., 168. 

1:2- gue raquinone- -$-sulphonic 
acid, ipentammino-1:2:3-tri- 
cobaltic a (MorGAN and Sirs), 
zy 167. 

Dioxycholadienic acid, and its salts and 
esters (BOEDECKER and VOLR), A., i, 
1027. 

1:2-Dioxy-5:8-dihydroxyanthraquinone, 
2-pentammino-1:2-dicobaltic salt 
(MoreAN and SmirnH), T., 167. 

1:2-Dioxyhydroxyanthraquinones, cobalt 
and amminocobalt salts (MoRGAN and 
Smirn), T., 166. 

1:2-Dioxy-3-nitroanthraquinone, 2-pent- 
ammino-1:2-dicobaltic salt (MoRGAN 
and Smitn), T., 166. 

ey-Dipalmitin (AMBERGER and Bromice), 
A., i, 804. 

by-Dipalmitin-a-iodohydrin (AMBERGER 
and Bromie), A., i, 804. 

Diphenanthrylamine, di-9:10-monohydr- 
oxy-, as a reagent for nitrates 

A., ii, 524. 


(ForEstT!), 
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Diphenic acid, y-6:6’-dinitro-, 4:6:4’:6’- 
tetranitro-, resolution of, and their 
salts and esters (CHRISTIE and 
KENNER), T., 614. 

Diphenonaphthadicarbazole (BUCHERER 
and WAHL), A., i, 465. 

4:4’-Diphenoxybenzil (ScnONBERG and 
KkKAEMER), A., i, 664. 

88’-Diphenoxy-aa’-dimethyldiisobutyl 
disulphide (PorpE and Smita), T., 
1168. 

2:3-Di-p-phenoxypheny]-6-methylquin- 
oxaline (ScHONBERG and KRAEMER), 
A., i, 664. 

2:3-Di-p-phenoxyphenyl-a8-naphtha- 
quinoxaline (ScHONBERG and KRAE- 
MER), A., i, 664. - 

A®. 1.Diphensuccindadiene, 9:12-di- 
chloro- (BRAND and MULLER), A., i, 
444. 

Diphensuccindane, 9:9:12:12-tetrachloro- 
(Branp and MULuEr), A., i, 444. 

410. recRe ag I (BRAND 
Mier), A., i, 445. 

—— series (BRAND and 
MULuER), A., 444, 

Diphenyl Sdvaiinn phosphate (diphenyl- 
phosphoric acid), compounds of, with 
amino-compounds (BERNTON), A., i, 
1146. 

disulphide, 2:5:2’:5-tetrachloro-, 


and 


pre- 


paration of (Srewarr), T., 
2558 

di-m-hydroxy- (WATSON and Dut’), 
T., 2415. 


Diphenylacetamidine, p-dihydroxy-, di- 
allyl ether, and its hydrochloride 
(SocIETY FOR CHEMICAL INDUSTRY IN 
BASLE), A., i, 953. 

Diphenylacethydroxamic acid, and its 
salts and derivatives (JONES and 
Hurp), A., i, 249. 

Diphenylacetomethylamide(STaUDINGER 
and HAvusER), A., i, 29. 

Diphenylacetoxystibine (ScHMIDT), A., 
i, 1204. 

4:6-Dipheny]-2-(6-acetoxy-7-tolyl)pyr- 
idine, and its picrate (DitTHEY, NUss- 
LEIN, Mryrer, and Karrer), A., i, 
949, 

Diphenylallylamine (Féxp1), A., i, 732. 

Diphenylamine, constitution of the blue 

oxidation product of (KEHRMANN 
and Roy), A., i, 467. 

action of nitric and sulphuric acids on 
(KEHRMANN and Micewicz), A 
i, 28. 

compound of tellurium tetrabromide 
with (Lowy and Dcnsrook), A., 
i, 446. 

Diphenylamine, bromo- (GOLDSCHMIDT 
and Renn), A., i, 477 
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Diphenylamine, 4-bromo-4’-amino-, and 

its derivatives (JAcoBsEN), A., i, 598. 

5-bromo-2:4-dinitro-2’-, -3’-, and 
-4’-hydroxy- (G1vA and ANGELETT1), 
A., i, 649, 

chloronitro- and  chloronitroamino- 
derivatives (BLom), A., i, 27. 

dinitro-, preparation of (Moran), A., 
i, 648. 

thio-, sulphonium bases from (KEHR- 
MANN and DarpEt), A., i, 1063. 

Diphenylaminecarboxylic acids, 5-bromo- 
2:4-dinitro- (GivuA and ANGELETT1), 
A., i, 650. 

1:3-Dipheny]l-5-anilinomethylene-4-gly- 
oxalone, 2-thiol- (Dans, THompson, 
and AsENDoR»), A., i, 1185. 

yy-Diphenyl-aa-di-p-anisylallene (Z1Ke- 
LER, Ocus, BREMER, and THIEL), 
A., i, 1049. 

Diphenyldi-p-anisylallyl alcohol (Z1xc- 
LER, OcHs, BREMER, and THIEL), 
A., i, 1049. 

3:5- Diphenyl-4-anisylisooxazole 
(MEISENHEIMER and WEIBEZAHN), 
A 4: 17% 

Diphenylarsinecarboxylic acid (Jos and 
Guinot), A., i, 76 

Diphenylarsinic acid, and di-p-nitro- 
(BART), A., i, 1202. 


Diphenylarsinoformamide (Jos and 
Guinot), A., i, 76. 
2:2-Diphenylbenzbisthiazole, 4-amino-, 


and its acetyl derivative, and 4-nitro- 
(BocrrT and ABRAHAMSON), A,, i, 
576. 

NN’-Diphenylbenzidine, di-p-chloro- 
and its derivatives (WIELAND, 
WeEcKER, and ALBERT), A., i, 780. 

2:3-Diphenylbenzopyran-2-0], and _ its 
ethers (DECKER and Brecker), A., i, 
358. 

2:5-Diphenyl-p-benzoquinone,  p:p’-di- 
hydroxy-, and its acetate (PUMMERER 
and PRELL), A., i, 1165. 

Diphenylbenzylpyrrodiazole 
and EnrnHart), A., i, 775. 

Diphenylbisazodi-a-naphthol ¢risulphide 
(Watson and Dutt), T., 2418. 

Diphenylbisazohydroxynaphthyl  mer- 
captans (WaTSON and Durr), T., 
2416. , 

Dipheny]-4:4’-bisazohydroxy-2-phenyl 
mercaptan (WATSON and Dutt), T., 
2415. 

Diphenyl-yp’-bisazophenol, and _ its 
acetate (FICHTER and Jaxck), A., i, 
62. 

1:1’-Diphenylbis-5:5’-tetrazole (SToLLf), 
A., i, 689. 

Diphenylbromobismuthine, di-p-chloro- 
(CHALLENGER and Ripeway), T.,110. 


(CuRTIUS 
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Diphenylbromomethane, action 
phenylhydroxylamine with (Rupe an 
WitTWER), A., i, 449. 

1:4-Dipheny]-3-p-bromophenyl-2-p-hyd; 
oxyphenyl-1:3-dimethindiazidine (|, 
GOLD and Piecorr), T., 2798. 

4:6-Dipheny]1-2-p-bromophenylpyridine 
(GASTALDI), A., i, 368. 

Diphenylbromophthalides (SrEzrHens) 
A., i, 141. 

Diphenyléetrabromophthalide 
RANCE and Oppy), A., i, 455. 

Diphenylcarbamic acid, p-carbamido 
phenyl ester (SPECKAN), A., i, 580, 

4:6-Diphenyl-2-p-chlorophenylpyridine 
(GASTALDI), A., i, 367. 

4:6-Diphenyl-2-y-chlorophenylpyryliun 
nitrate (GASTALDI), A., i, 367. 

Diphenylchlorostibine, di-p-amino-, 
acetyl derivative (Scumipr), A.,, j 
1204. 

Diphenyleyanoarsine (SrkINKOPF an 

CHWEN), A., i, 72; (SreINKorr, 
Donat, and JAEGER), A., i, 995. 

Dipheny1-4:4’-diallyldinitroamine, 
3:3':5:5’-tetranitro- (VAN RomBureH), 
A., i, 276. 

Diphenyl1-4:4’-disobutyldinitroamine 
(van RomBurGs), A., i, 276. 

2:5-Diphenyl-3:6-dicsobutyltetrahydro- 
1:4:2:5-dioxadiarsine, and its salts 
(PALMER and ApAms), A., i, 787. 

Diphenyl-3:4-dicarboxylic anhydrid 
(v. AUWERS and JULICHER), A,, i, 
842. 

8B’-Diphenyldiethyl sulphide, 8’-di. 
chloro- (PorE and Smit), T., 1168. 

Dipheny]-4:4’-diethyldinitroamine, 
3:3':5:5’-tetranitro- (VAN RoMBuURGH), 
A., i, 275. 

2:5-Diphenyl-3:6-diethyltetrahydro- 
1:4:2:5-dioxadiarsine (PALMER ani 
ApAmMs), A., i, 787. 

2:5-Diphenyl1-3:6-difuryltetrahydro- 
1:4:2:5-dioxadiarsine (PALMER anil 
Apams), A., i, 787. 
4:4-Diphenyl-4:5-dihydro-5-glyoxalone- 
2-carboxylic acid (BILTz, SEYDEL, and 
HAMBURGER-GLAZER), A., i, 872. 
s.-Diphenyldimethylearbamide (Tay. 
BERG and WINKEL), A., i, 1009. 
aa-Dipheny]-88-dimethylpropan-a-ol, 
dehydration of (RAMART), A., i, 34. 
88-Diphenyl-aa-dimethylpropiophenoné 
(RAMART and ALBESCO), A., i, 663. 
2:5-Diphenyl-3:6-dimethyltetrahydro- 
1:4:2:5-dioxadiarsine, and its salts 
(PALMER and ApAmMs), A., i, 787. 
5:5-Diphenyl-1:2-dimethyltetrahydro- 
4-glyoxalone-1’:2-oxide, and its de: 
rivatives (BILTz, SEYDEL, and Hav- 
BURGER-GLAZER), A., i, 871. 
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Diphenyl-4:4’-di-n- and -iso-propyldi- 
nitroamine, 3:3’:5:5’-tetranitro- (VAN 
RompurGh), A., i, 276. 

9:5-Dipheny]-3:6-di-n-propyltetrahydro- 


1:4:2:5-dioxadiarsine (PALMER and 
ApAms), A., i, 787. 
Diphenylene-ethylene. See Dibenzo- 
fulvene. 


Diphenyleneoxide, 5-bromo- (Mayr and 
KRIEGER), A., i, 747, 

y-5-Diphenyleneoxide-n-butyric acid, 
and its derivatives (MAYER and 
KRIEGER), A., i, 747. 

Diphenyleneoxide-5-carboxylic acid 
(MAYER and Krizerr), A., i, 746. 

y 5-Diphenyleneoxide-y-keto-n-butyric 
acid, ethyl ester (Mayrr and 
KRIEGER), A., i, 747. 

7-5-Diphenyleneoxide-n-propylamine, 
and its hydrochloride and a de- 
rivative (MAYER and KrI£GER), A., i, 
747. 

y-5-Diphenyleneoxide-n-propylurethane 
(MAYER and KRIEGER), A., i, 747. 

Penney Cane 
(MAYER and KrigceEr), A., i, 747. 

we oy pm (dibenz yl) disulph- 
oxide (WAHL), A., i, 653. 

8-Diphenylethylamine picrate (SrEG- 
Lirz and SpiTzkEr), A., i, 829. 

Diphenylethylarsine, and its salts 
(STEINKoPF, Donat, and JAEGER), 
A., i, 995. 

Diphenylethylearbamide (SizcLitz and 
SPITZER), A., i, 829. 

5:5-Diphenyl-1-ethyltetrahydro-4-gly- 
oxalone 1’:2-oxide (BILTz, SEYDEL, 
and HAMBURGER-GLAZER), A., i, 
872. 

aa-Diphenylethyl-8-urethane (SIEGLITZ 
and SPiTzeRr), A., i, 829. 

Diphenylformylacetic acid, ethy] ester, 
acetal (STAUDINGER and RATHSAM), 
A., i, 1015. 

N-Diphenylglycine-o-carboxylic acid, 
and p-chloro-, and their esters (FrrEp- 
LANDER and Kunz), A., i, 765. 

s.-Diphenylguanidine, use of, in acidi- 
metry and alkalimetry (CARLTON), 
A., ii, 654, 

1:4-Diphenylhexahydro-1:2:4:5-tetra- 
zine, and its derivatives (THIELEPAPE 
and SPRECKELSEN), A., i, 1192. 

Diphenylhydroxystibine, di-p-amino-, 
acetyl derivative (ScHMmIpT), A., i, 
1204. 


Diphenyldthydroxy-m- and _ -p-tolyl- 


methanes (MACKENZIE), T., 1698. 

4:6-Diphenyl-2-(6-hydroxy-m-tolyl)- 
pyridine, and its picrate (DiLTHEy, 
NtssLein, Meyer, and Karrer), A., 
i, 949. 
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Diphenylimidoacetic acid, ethyl ester, 
and its hydrochloride (STAUDINGER 
and RATHsAM), A., i, 1015. 

1:2-Diphenylindene, formation of 
(OREKHOFF and TIFFENEAU), A., i, 
458. 

1:1’-Diphenylindigotin, and _ 1:1’-di-p- 
chloro- (FRIEDLANDER and Kunz), A 
i, 766. 

Diphenyliodobismuthine, di-p-chloro- 
(CHALLENGER and Ruipeway), T., 
110. 

Diphenyl/etraiodophthalide (LAWRANCE 
and Oppy), A., i, 455. 

Diphenylketenmethylimine (STAUDING- 
ER and Hauser), A., i, 29. 

Diphenylketimine, 2:4:6:2’-tetrahydr- 
oxy-, and its hydrochloride (Nisu1- 
KAWA and Roprnson), T., 840. 

Diphenylmethane, action of aluminium 
chloride with (Sc HOLL, SER, and 
(NEUMANN), A., i, 336. 

Diphenylmethane, 2:2/:4:4’-tetraamino- 

5’-dithiol- (WATson and Dutt), T., 
1943. 
4:6-Dipheny]-2-(4-methoxy-3-methyl- 
phenyl)pyridine, and its hydrochloride 


(DitrHEY, NwtssLtern, MEYER, and 
KaFFER), A., i, 949. 

Diphenylmethylamine ferrocyanide 
(Féupr1), A., i, 732. 


Diphenylmethylarsine, salts of (STEIN- 
KOPF and SCHWEN), A., i, 72. 

ay Seen y-chloro- 
(RAMART), A., i, 35. 


BB- emg WA methylbutan- y-ol = (Ra- 
MART), A., i, 35. 
sae rae | mew chloride 


(JonEs and Hurp), A., i, 249. 
Diphenylmethylearbimide (JONES and 
Hurp), A., i, 249. 
4:4-Dipheny]-2-methy]-4:5-dihydro-5- 
lyoxalone, and its derivatives (BILTz, 
Srvort, and HAMBURGER-GLAZER), 
, i, 871. 
Diphenyimethylphosphini acid, o-hydr- 
oxy- yargy MacDonaLp, and Kin- 


NEY), A., i, 186. 
1Y- Diphenyl- -B- Ur tet (RAMART 
and ALBEsco), A., i, 663. 


4:6-Diphenyl-2- antiahandittiee (GaAs- 
TALDI), A., i, 573. 

2:6- -Diphenyl- 4. -methylpyrylium salts 
(SCHNEIDER and Ross), A., i, 
1172. 

5:5- ens ee ea 
oxalones, and their derivatives (BILTz, 
SEYDEL, and casenesaanaaians 
PR 

Diphenyl- a-methylthiolnaphthylacetic 
acid, and its derivatives (BISTRZYOKI 


and Kupa), A., i, 34. 
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Diphenyl-a- cores ame rp ae GN 
thane (Bistrzycox! and Kupa), A 
i, 34. 

Diphenylmethylurethane 
Hurp), A., i, 249. 

Diphenyl-a-naphthylbismuthine di- 
chloride (CHALLENGER and WILKIN- 
son), T., 102. 


(JonEs and 


Diphenyl-8-naphthylmethane (Mc- 
MULLEN), A., i, 1026. 
Diynenyl-8-naphthylmethyl, and its 


derivatives (GOMBERG and SULLIVAN), 
A., i, 929. 

aa- Diphenyl- 8-trinitrophenylhydrazine 
(GOLDSCHMIDT and RENN), A., i, 477. 

aa-Diphenyl-8-trinitrophenylhydrazyl, 
and B-hydroxy-, and their derivatives 
(GoLDscHMIDT and Ren»), A., i, 477. 

1:4-Dipheny1-3-m-nitrophenyl]-2-p- 
hydroxypheny!1-1:3-dimethindiazidine 
(1x@oup and Piceort), T., 2798. 

1:4-Dipheny]-3-o-nitropheny]-2-p-nitro- 
pheny1-1:3-dimethindiazidine (IN- 
GOLD and Piagorr), T., 2799. 

Diphenylnitrosoamine (ScuMiIpr 
FiscHER), A., i, 822. 

8:5-Diphenylsooxazole-4-carboxylic 
acids, derivatives of (Brrri and brr- 
LINGOZZI), A., i, 52. 

BB- -Diphenyipentane, 
MART), A., i, 35. 

BB- -Diphenylpentan- y-0l (RamAnrrt), A, 
i, 35. 

Diphenylphenylethinylcarbinol, prepar- 
ation and reactions of (HEss and 
WetrzirEn), A., i, 35. 

Diphenylphenylethinylearbinol, di- 
p-chloro- (MEYER and ScuusreEr), A,, 
i, 556. 

Diphenylphosphoric acid. 
phenyl hydrogen phosphate. 

B8-Diphenylpropionic acid, ethyl] ester, 
azide and hydrazide of (SIEGLITZ and 
SpirzER), A., i, 828. 


and 


y-chloro- (Ra- 


See Di- 


Diphenylpropylearbinol (SkrAup and 
FrEuNDLIcH), A., i, 540. 
ay-Diphenylpropylphosphinic acid, 


a-hydroxy- (Conant, MacDona.p, 
aud Kinney), A,, i, 186, 
2:4-Diphenylpyridine, and its derivatives 
(GasTALpI), A., i, 574, 679. 
2:4-Diphenylpyridine, 6-hydroxy-, and 
its 5-carboxylic acid, ethyl ester 
(Kou er), A., i, 461. 

2:4- Diphenylpyridine- 6-carboxylic —_ 
and its sodium salt (GasTaLn1), A 
574. 

2:4-Diphenyl-6-pyrone (KoHiEr), A., i, 
461. 


” 1, 


2:4-Dipheny1-6-pyrone-5-carboxylic 
acid, and its sodium salt and esters 


INDEX OF 
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atives (FiscHER and Kaan), A,, i, 
869. 

2:5-Diphenylquinol, pp‘-dihydroxy-, 
and its tetra-acetate eamanin and 
PRELL), A., i, 1165. 

2:3- -Diphenylquinoline- -4-carboxylic acid 
(FARBWERKE VORM. MEISTER, Lv. 
clus, & BRUNING), A., i, 867. 


Diphenylstibinic acid, di-p- iggy 
acetyl derivative (Scumipt), A Ls i, 
1204. 

Diphenylstyrylcarbinol (MEYER and 
ScHusTER), A., i, 540. 


S-Diphenylsuccinic acid, preparation of 
(LAPWoRTH and McRae), T., 1709. 
S-Diphenylsuccinimide (LAPWortTH and 

MoRaeg), T., 1712. 
Dipheny]sulphone, dibromo-, dichloro-, 


and ore (GRAND- 
MOUGIN), A., i, 251. 

3:3’-diiodo- and 2:2’-dinitro- (GRAND- 
MOUGIN), A., i, 331. 


2:5-Diphen Seen 1 20 Monat. 
— (PALMER and Apams), A.,, i, 


De (CHAL- 
LENGER and WILKINSON), T., 98. 
Diphenylthiolbenzene, derivatives of 
(SMILEs and GraHAm}, T., 2506. 
1:3- Diphenylthiophthelan (BisTRzYcK! 
and BRENKEN), A., i, 269. 
2:4- -Diphenyl- 6-p-tolylpyridine 

TALDI), A., i, 368, 
2:4-Dipheny1-6-p- tolylpyrylium nitrate 
(GasTALDI), A., i, 368. 

9- *B6-Diphenyivinytidenexanthene (Zi- 
EGLER, OcHs, BremER, and THIEL), 
A., i, 1049. 

BB- -Diphenylvinylxanthyl, and its de- 
rivatives Seer Ocus, BREMER, 
and THIEL), A., i, 1049. 

2:4- -Diphthaliminophenol (MuKEr3J1), T., 
549. 


(Gas- 


4: ~ -Diphthaliminoresorcinol (MuUKERJ1), 
549. 
Diphthalyl- -lactonic acid, Fan am ap: of 
(RuGGii and Mryer), A., i, 343. 
Diphtheria toxin (WALBumM), A., i, 902. 
Dipicrylamine, cobaltammines of (Mor- 
GAN and Kine), T., 1726. 
Dipiperidino-4- phenylmethane, di-4- 
hydroxy- (BorscHE and BonAckEnR), 
A., i, 51. 
2:5- -Dipiperonyloxazole (GREENE and 
Rosinson), T., 2188. 
2:3- -Dipiperonylquinoxaline 
and Roprnson), T., 2194. 
Ditsopropenyl. See fy-Dimethy]l-Acy 
butadiene. 
eT ee di- 


(GREENE 


(KouLER), A., i, 461. 


a-bromo- (BERGELL), A., i, 720. 


Diphenylpyrrylearbinol, and its deriy- 


eriy- 


+ 1, 


xy-, 
and 


acid 
Lv- 


n0-, 


and 
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Dipropyl ethers, yy’-dibromo-, and y7’- 
dickloro- (Kamm and Nrwcoms), 
A, 1, YOS. 

selenide, f’-dichloro-, and its di- 
chloride (Boorp and Corr), A., i, 
421. 

68’-Dipropyl sulphides, yy’-tetrachloro- 
(PorE and Smirn), T., 1168. 

68-Dipropylacraldehyde, and its semi- 
carbazone (LocQuIN and WovusENne), 
A., i, 711. 

yy-Dipropylallyl alcohol, and its allo- 
phanate (Locquin and WovuseEnse), 
a, 4; 711. 

Dipropylammonium ruthenibromides 
(GUTBIEK and Krauss), A., i, 16. 
Dipropylbarbituric acid, action of diazo- 

methane on (HExziG), A., i, 374. 

Di-n- and iso-propylbenzidines, 3:3’:5:5’- 
telranitro- (VAN RomBuRGRH), A., i, 
275. 

Dipropyleampholactone, and its copper 
salt (LEROIDE), A., i, 218 

Di-n-propyleyanoarsine (STEINKOPF, 
Donat, and JAEGER), A., i, 995. 

$n-Dipropyl-A¢-decinene-d7-diol (Loc- 
QUIN and WousENnG@), A., i, 617. 

Dipropylethinylearbinol, and its allo- 
phanste (Locquin and WovusEne), 
ms. i, Git: 

Dipropylethylearbinol, and its allo- 
phanate (LocquiN and WovusEns), A., 
i, 617. 

een, and its deriv- 
atives (LocHTE, BAILEY, and Noyss), 
A., i, 329. 

5e-Dipropyloctane (PiccarD and 
BREwstTEr), A., i, 313. 

Diisopropylphenylthiosemicarbazide 
(Locutr, BAILEY, and Noyss), A., i, 
329. - 

Dipropylisopropylearbinol phenylureth- 
ane (LERorpE), A., i, 217. 

Dipropylvinylearbinol, and its allo- 
phanate (Locquin and WouseEne), 
A.,' 1, ‘730 

Dipyridineiridic acid, tetrachloro-, potas- 
sium salt (DeLEPINE), A., i, 859. 

Dipyridineiridium, tetrachloro-, aud its 
derivatives (DELEPINE), A., i, 859. 

Dipyridinium =u -dichloro-hexachloro- 
pyridinediferrate and u-dichioro-tetra- 
chlorodinitratodipyridinediferrate 
(WEINLAND and KiIss.inc), A., i, 
364. 

4:4’-Dipyridyl dicsoamyl] hydroxide and 
its salts (EMmERT and Parr), A., i, 
179. 

diisobutyl iodide and platinichloride 
(EMMERT and Parr), A., i, 180. 

Dipyrryl, heptaiodo- (PierRont), A., i, 

763. 
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Dipyrrylphenylmethane colouring mat- 
ters, iron salts of (Fischer and Luck- 
MANN), A., i, 276. 

6-Diquinaldylmethane, aud its picrate 
(BorscHE and Meyer), A., i, 53. 

Di-2-quinolyl ketone, and its derivatives 
(ScHEIBE and Scumip?), A., i, 1190. 

Diquinolylmethane (BorscHE and 
Meyer), A., i, 53. 

Disaccharides, constitution of (HAWORTH 

and Leircu), T., 1921. 
containing selenium and sulphur, 
synthesis of (WREDE), A., i, 226. 

Disalicin disulphide, and its octa-acetate 
(ZEMPLEN and HorrMann), A., i, 563. 

Disalicinamine (ZempL&N and Kunz), 
A., i, 564. 

Disalicylaldehyde, constitution of 
(ApAMs, FoGLER, and KreceEr), A., 
i, 660. 

Disalicylic acid (anhydrosalicylic acid), 
and its salts and derivatives (Ax- 
scHUTZ and CLAASEN), A., i, 456. 

Disinfection, theory of (TrauBE and 
Somoeyt ; TRavBE), A., i, 204 ; (VER- 
MAST), A., i, 406. 

Dispersion of colloidal solutions (TADo- 

KORO), A., ii, 204. 

rotatory (Lowry and Austin), A., ii, 

414, 

calculation of (Rups), A., ii, 602. 

anomalous (RupgE and ScumIp), A., 
ii, 603. 

of organic compounds (Lowry and 
Cutter), T., 582. 

Dispersity (OsTWALD), A., ii, 131. 

Dispersoid analysis. See Analysis. 

Diss, ergot of. See Ergot. 

Dissociation constants of dibasic acids 
(Duxnovx), A., ii, 346. 

Distillation (Gay), A., ii, 120. 
of foaming liquids (KLANHARDT), A., 

ii, 472. 
separation of miscible liquids by 
(Durrton), T., 306. 

Distillation apparatus, receiver for 
fractionation (W1LLIAMs), A., ii, 
26 ; (WHEELER and Biarr), A., ii, 
258. 

stillhead for prevention of spray 
(Hany), A., ii, 368. 

Distyryl sulphide (Porz and Smrrn), T., 
1168. 

Distyryl ketone (dibenzylideneacetone), 
halochromism of (HaNrzscn), A., i, 
556. 

Distyryl ketone, unsaturated halogen 
derivatives of, and their conductivity 
(Straus and DitzMany), A., i, 148. 

3’:2-dihydroxy-, and its dibenzoyl de- 
rivative (Buck and HEILBron), T., 
1097. 
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Distyryl ketones, benzopyrylium salts 
of (Buck and Heripron), T., 1198. 
Di-9-styrylxanthyl ether (ZizcLerR and 

Ocus), A., i, 1048. 

Disulphides (Fromm, Kayser, Brixc- 
LEB, and FOHRENBACH), A., i, 
377. 

aromatic, action of sulphuric acid on 
(SmMites and MoC.e.uanp), T., 
86. 

p-Disulphidobenzoic acid (SmiLzs and 
Harrison), T., 2022. 

5-Disulphidobis-2:4-dimethylpyrrole- 
3-carboxylic acid, shh ere {SCHER 
and Herrmann), A «ys i, 1055. 

Disulphidodiphenylbisazo-a-naphthol- 
2-sulphonic acid (Watson and Dutt), 
T., 2418. 

Disulphosalicylaldehyde, and its salts 
and derivatives (WEIL and BrRIMMER), 
A., i, 349. 

Di-ar-tetrahydronaphthyls, diamino-, 
and their salts (ScHRUETER, KINDER- 
MANN, DIETRICH, BEyYScHLaG, 
FLEISCHHAUER, RIEBENSAHM, and 
OESTERLIN), A., i, 128. 

Dithienoylhydroxamic acid, and its salts 
(JongEs and Hurp), A., i, 250. 

2-Dithiobenzoyl (SmILEs and McCLEL- 
LAND), T., 89. 

Dithiocarbamic acid, derivatives of, as 
accelerators of vulcanisation (TwIss, 
BRAziIER, and THomas), A., i, 460. 

Dithionates. See under Sulphur. 

3:5-Dithion-1:2:4-tribenzoyl-1:2:4-tri- 
azole (Fromm, KaysEr, BRIEGLEB, 
and FOHRENBACH),. A., i, 379. 

Di(toluene-p-sulpho)diphenylethylene- 
diamine (CLEMo and Perkin), '., 
648. 

5-Ditoluene-p-sulphonylaminoacenaph- 
thene (FLEISCHER and ScHRANzZ), A., 
i, 1144, 

Di-p- pce ar? age (FromM 
and SreBert), A., i, 543. 

Ditolyl. See Dimethyldipheny]l. 

Ditolyl dimethyl ether (FARBENFABRI- 
KEN VorM. F, Bayer & Co.), A., i, 
934. 

Ditolylamine, amino- (GoLDSCHMIDT and 
STROHMENGER), A., i, 1005. 

Di-p-tolylantipyryl selenide (Fars- 
WERKE VORM. MEISTER, Lucius, & 
Brinine), A., i, 1066. 

NN’-Di-p-tolylbenzidine (WIELAND, 
WECKER, and ALBERT), A., i, 780. 

2:5-Di-p’-tolyl-p-benzoquinone (l’uM- 
MERER and PRELL), A., i, 1165. 

Ditolyléeérabromophthalide (LAWRANCE 
and Ovpy), A., i, 455. 


By-Di-m-tolylbutane (v. AUWrErs and 
Kouuies), A., ii, 176. 
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s.-Di-p-tolylearbamide-2:2’-disulphonic 
acid, potassium salt (Scorr and 
CoHEN), T., 2041. 

Di-p-tolylehlorobismuthine (CHALLEN.- 
GER and Ripeway), T., 113. 

Di-y-tolylhydrazine dinitrosoamine 
(WIELAND, WECKER, and ALBERT), 
A., i, 780. 

yr Oe gegen 
and Oppy), A., i, 455 

2:3-Di-p-toly]- -ap- -naphthaquinoxaline 
(ScHONBERG and KRAEMER), A., i, 
665. 

2:5-Di-p-tolylquinol, and its derivatives 
(PUMMERER and PRELL), A., i, 1165. 

3:4’-Ditolylsulphone, 4-chloro- (STriN- 
kopF and BucHHEtm), A., i, 122. 

8.-Ditolylthiocarbamide, compound of 
chloropicrin and (RAy and Das), T., 
327. 

Di-p-tolylthiolacetylene, and its di- 
bromide (FRoMM and SIEBER?), A., 
i, 542. 

Di-p- tolylthiolethylene, and its deriv- 
atives (Fromm and Sigserr), A., i, 
542. 

Di-trimethylene glycol ether, and its 
derivatives (RogauHN), A., i, 108. 

Diuresis, action of injections of dextrose 

and gum arabic on (Cort), A., i, 
1091. 

phosphate excretion in (Bock and 
IVERSEN), A., i, 1090. 

Diuretics, distribution coefficients of 
(ATELLO), A., i, 301. 

Divaleraldehyde, di-y-hydroxy-. See 
Bis-5-methyltetrahydro-2-furyl ether. 

a8-Dicsovalerylaminopropane, and its 
dipicrate To Doérxigs, and 
JENSEN), A., i, 60. 

Divinyl sulphide, oe of (BALEs 
and NIcKELson), T., 2137. 

Divinylarsinic acid, "BB’-dichloro- and 
its salts (MANN and Pops), T., 1756. 

1:1’-Dixanthonoyl, 4 woot (Eck- 
ERT and ENDLER), A., i, 941. 

4:5-Dixanthylpyrocatechol (Fane), A 
i, 1148. 

2:3-Dixanthylquinol (Fasre), A., i, 
1148. 
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2:4-Dixanthylresorcinol, and its di- 
acetyl derivative (Faprek), A., i, 
1148. 

Di-o-xylyleneimine, p-nitrobenzoyl de- 
rivative (v. BRAUN and NELKEN), A., 
i, 864. 


‘Dodecamethyltetralevoglucosan 


(PRINGSHEIM and ScHMALZ), A., i, 
1118. 

Doebner’s reaction (Ciusa), A., i, 1062. 

Doebner’s-violet-leucosulphonic acid 


(WIELAND and ScuEvIne), A., i, 58. 
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gs, effect of injection of sugars on 

respiration of (BURGER), A., i, 286. 

Dopplerite (TIDESWELL and WHEELER), 

T., 2345. 

Doryphora sassafras, oil from the leaves 

of (PENFOLD), A., i, 847. 

Drosophila, vitamins required by (Bacot 

and HARDEN), A., i, 498. 

8, distribution of, between immis- 

cible solvents (EMERY and Wricu’), 

A., ii, 205. 

distribution of, in blood (ScHAEPPr!), 
A., i, 290. 

influence of the reaction of the solu- 
tion on the action of, on bacteria 
or tadpoles (Langs), A., i, 901. 

Drying, change of properties of sub- 

stances on (BAKER), T., 568. 
influence of, on internal change (Smits), 
A., ii, 358. 
Dugaldin (MarsH, CLAwson, Covcn, 
and MArsn), A., i, 413. 
Dulein. See y-Phenetylcarbamide. 
Duodenal fluid, analysis of (DAMADE), 
A., ii, 887 
Duralumin, analysis of (CosTa-Ver), 
A., ii, 528. 

Dyeing, use of mordants in (BANCROFT), 
A., ii, 551, 822; (Pappon), A., ii, 
822. 

of cotton, effect of salts on (AUER- 
BACH), A., ii, 353, 

of hides and leather (RAKUZzIN), A., 
i, 702. 

of deaminated wool (Pappoy), A., i, 
608, 

Dypnonanil (KNOEVENAGEL and Goos), 
A., i, 751 


E. 


Earths, rare (YNTEMA and Hopkins), 
A., ii, 462 ; (Hopkins and Dries), 
A., ii, 770. 

preparation of, pure, and their spectra 
(Kress, Hopkins and KREMERs), 
A., ii, 244. 

preparation of pure compounds of 
(MaNSKE), A., ii, 646. 

place of, in the periodic system 
(NorrIsH), A., ii, 211; (RENz), 
A., ii, 758. 

minerals containing (SHIBATA and 
Kimura), A., ii, 220; (Henricu 
and HILLER), A., ii, 860. 

absorption spectra of (HERZFELD ; 
Meyer and GrEvLIcH), A., ii, 6. 

structure of the ions of the (GRIMm), 
A., ii, 635. 

rates of hydrolysis of carbonates of 
(BRINTON and JAMES), A., ii, 39. 
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Earths, rare, density and molecular 
volume of oxides of the (PRANDTL), 
A., ii, 379. 
magnesium sulphide phosphors of 
(TrEvE and ScHLEEDE), A., ii, 769. 
detection of, spectroscopically (MEYER 
and GREULICH), A., li, 6. 
concentration and separation of 
(BRINTON and JAMEs), A., ii, 62. 
separation of (PRANDT and RavCcHEN- 
BERGER), A., ii, 298, 769; 
(PRANDTL and Léscn), A., ii, 770. 
Earthworm, Japanese, constituents of 
(MurayamMA and Aoyama), A., i, 
898. 
Ebullioscopy of binary mixtures (Brck- 
MANN and Ligscue), A., ii, 117. 
Ecgonine (GADAMER and Jony), A., i, 
167. 
Edestin, colloidal properties of (Hrrcu- 
cock), A., i, 6 
Eggs, hens’, sugar contents of (HEPBURN 
and Sr. Jonn), A., i, 294. 
Egg-albumin. See Albumin. 
Egg-shells, utilisation of calcium salts 
in formation of (BUCKNER, MARTIN, 
PIERCE and PETER), A., i, 488. 
Egg-yolk, absorption spectrum of 
(LEWIN and STENGER), A., ii, 414. 
Einstein's law in relation to photo- 
chemical action and _ fluorescence 
(WEIGcERT), A., ii, 681. 
a-Eleostearic acid, methyl ester, con- 
version of, into methyl 8-elzostearate 
(MoRRELL), A., i, 982. 
Elaidanilide dibromide (Nico.xt), A., 
i, 106. 
Elaidoacetylhydroxamie acid (NICOLET 
and Pgtc), A., i, 644, 
Elaidodiacetylhydroxamic acid (Nico- 
LET and PELC), A., i, 644. 
Elaidohydroxamic acid (NicoLeT and 
PeEtc), A., i, 644. 
Electric discharge, absorption of gases 
in the (NEwMAN), A., ii, 546, 


disappearance of gases in the 
(GENERAL Exectric Co.), A., ii, 
417. 


chemical reactions induced by the 
(Miyamoto), A., i, 418. 
corona, chemical reactions induced 
by the (MonTEMARTIN}), A., ii, 
734, 
action of, on fatty acids and their 
glycerides (EICHWALD), A., i, 
982. 
furnace, ionisation experiments with 
the (Kine), A., ii, 810. 
tungsten (Compron), A., ii, 822. 
Electrical conductivity of mixtures of 
acids with acids, esters and ketones 
(KENDALL and Gross), A., ii, 33. 
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Electrical conductivity of electrolytes, 
measurement of (ABRIBAT), A., ii, 
344; (Rotta and Mazza), A., ii, 
544, 

of electrolytes in solution (KRravs), 
A., ii, 256. 
of ternary electrolytes in propyl 
alcohol (Kraus and BisHop), A., 
ii, 19. 
of solid electrolytes (VAILLANT), A., 
ii, 418. 
of formates in formic acid and of 
sulphates in sulphuric acid (KEN- 
DALL, ADLER and Davipsoy), A., 
ii, 126. 
of photographic emulsions and films 
(Rapinovicn), A., ii, 605. 
of molten salts and their mixtures 
(BENRATH and DreExopr), A,, ii, 
109. 
Electrical endosmosis (StricKLER and 
MaruHeEws), A., ii, 688. 
Electro-adsorption (KotTuHorr), A., ii, 
197 ; (OsTWALD), A., ii, 427. 
Electrochemistry of non-aqueous solu- 
tions (MULLER; Miuiuer and Duvus- 
CHEK), A., ii, 612. 
Electrodes, overvoltage of (IsGaRISCHEV 
and BERKMANN), A., ii, 253, 254. 
reproducible, for acidimetry and 
alkalimetry (SHARP and Mac- 
DovGALt), A., ii, 579. 
hydrogen, quick acting (MOLONEY), 


A., ii, 253. 
use of phthalate solutions for 
measuring (OAKES and SALIs- 


BURY; CLARK), A., ii, 468; 
(Woop and Murpick), A., ii, 735. 
electro-volumetric analysis with, in 
alcoholic solution (BisHop, Krrr- 
REDGE and HILDEBRAND), A., ii, 
308. 
Clark hydrogen (HEALY and Kar- 
RAKER), A., ii, 519; (CULLEN), A., 


ii, 611. 
iodine, potential of (McKrown), A., ii, 

417. 
potentiometric estimations ‘with 


(KotrHoFF), A., ii, 388. 
mercury drop (Heykovsky), A., ii, 
816. 
non-attackable (KLEMENC), A., ii, 253. 
platinum film, construction and use 
of (EILERT), A., ii, 610. 
quinhydrone (S. P. L. and M. SérEN- 
SEN and  LInpDERSTROM-LANG); 


(BIILMANN and Lunp), A., ii, 111. 
sodium amalgam (NEUHAUSEN), A., 
ii, 610. 
zine, effect of hydrogen-ion concentra- 
tion on the potential of (RIcHARDS 
and DuNHAM), A., ii, 418. 
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Electrolysis, rapid, without rotating giectz 
electrodes (Epcar and’ Purpunjf (Sc: 
A., ii, 547. 

with mercury drops as_ electro 8’ 
(Heynovsky), A., ii, 816. 7 


Electrolytes, recent conception off diss 
(ScHREINER), A., ii, 736. 
constitution and function of (Mapr 0! 


LUNG), A., ii, 344. 
structure of molecules of (WaAsAsr- jon: 


JERNA), A., ii, 2. oxic 
measurement of the conductivity of (1 
(Kraus), A., ii, 258; (Apripat\M pedi 
A., ii, 344; (RoLLA and Mazza), N 
A., ii, 544. A 


activity coefficients and colligative 
properties of (HARNED), A., ii, 256, (( 


theory of solutions of (GuosnH), A., ii, J 
125. is fror 
effect of, on the solubility of non. a 
electrolytes (McKrown), A., ii, 1 
552. m 
diffusion of, into gels (STILEs and (J 
ADAIR ; STILEs), A., ii, 125. met 
adsorption and precipitation of, by ii 
colloids (WEIsiR), A., ii, 262;H of 
(WeEIsER and Nicuo.as), A., ii, c 
266. 1 


coagulation of colloids by (Murray), 
A., ii, 37; (FREUNDLICH and 
Scuorz), A., ii, 828. bin 
equilibrium law for (JABLCZYNSKI and 
Wisntewskt), A., ii, 190. 
hydration of (AscHKENAs!), A., ii, 
482. 
condition of, in blood (NEUHAUSEN 
and MARSHALL), A., i, 1085. 
amphoteric, Viscosity of solutions of 
(HEDEsTRAND), A., ii, 821. 
precipitation conditions for (PRs), 
A., ii, 77. 
binary, physical properties of non- 
aqueous solutions of (WALDEN), A., 
ii, 345. 
binary mixed, equilibrium in (KRavs), 
A., ii, 269. 
solid, changes in the conductivity of 
(Vatnuant), A., ii, 418. 
strong, theory of (KALLMANN), A., ii, Bot 
125; (ARRHENIUS), A., ii, 345. 
ionic equilibria of (Srrarn), A.,, ii, 


molecular conductivity of (LOREN2), 
A., ii, 19. 
anomalous behaviour of (EBERT), J glee 


A., ii, 113; (KENDALL), A., ii, ii 
419. peri 
application of the ‘gas laws to A 
(BRONSTED), A., ii, 113. peri 
ternary, conductivity of, in propyl A 


alcohol (Kraus and Bisuop), A., ii, phy 
19. (] 


lating 
DUM) 


strode 
h of 
LADE 
S AST: 
ty of 
Bat), 
ZA), 
sative 


"255, 
L., ii, 
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Electrolytes, weak, ionisation of 
(ScHoorL), A ip Sp 

Electrolytic detector, new oy aged 
STEIN and RoTHscHILD), A., ii, 
736. 

dissociation, relation between adsorp- 
tion and (RAkuzIn), A., ii, 619. 
of salts (RABINOWITSCH), A., ii, 
186, 187, 188. 
ions, theory of (LorENz), A., ii, 19. 
oxidation of organic compounds 
(MOLLER), A., ii, 469. 
reduction of organic compounds (Co- 
NANT, KAHN, FresErR, and Kurtz), 
A., ii, 547. 

Electromotive force of electrolytic cells 
(Gerke), A., ii, 682; (Wasast- 
JERNA), A., ii, 815. 

from the movement of an electrode in 
an electrolyte (Procopiu), A., ii, 
112. : 

at the junction of two liquids 
(FREUNDLICH), A., ii, 19. 

metallic conductivity (TAMMANN), A 
ii, 255. 

of metallic compounds with electron 
conductivity (TRUMPLER), A., ii, 
110. 


Electrons and atoms (PEAsE), A., ii, 


757. 

binding of, by atoms (NICHOLSON), 
A., li, 544. 

motion of, in gases (TowNsEND and 
BalxEy), A., ii, 48, 836 ; (SKINKER), 
A., ii, 887 

vibration of, without radiation resist- 
ance (FoKKER), A., ii, 106. 

free, behaviour of, towards gas mole- 
cules eS -» li, 608. 

positive (Lopez), A., ii, 836. 

Hlectron gas, entropy of (ToLMAN), 
A., ii, 18. 
Electron theory and ae gg 
(Dixon and Batt), A., ii, 248. 
application of, to er structure of 
solids (Tomson), A ., li, 355. 
Hlectro-osmosis (ATEN; PRAUSNITZ), 
A., ii, 114, 

potential difference in (FREUNDLICH), 
A., ii, 189 

Hements, genesis of (NEUBURGER), A., 
ii, 365. 

structure of (rans) A., ii, 758 ; 
(WAcuTER), A., ii, 837. 

electronic structure of (CosTER), A 
ii, 677 ; (DAUVILLIER), A., ii, 678. 

periodic classification of (BALAREFF), 
A,, ii, 365. 

periodic system of the ions of (GRIMM), 
A., ii, 635. 

physical and chemical properties of 
(Bour), A., ii, 368. 


CXXII. ii. 


Elements, properties of, and their com- 
pounds, in relation te the dimensions 
of the component atoms and. ions 
(CLARK), A., ii, 634. 

Rontgen spectra of (HsaLMar; 
CosTER), A., ii, 180; (SMEKAL), 
A., ii, 181. 

ionisation of the vapours of, at high 
temperatures (Noygs and WILson), 
A., 1i, 811. 

disintegration of (WAcHTER), A., ii, 
838 

artificial disintegration of (RUTHER- 
FORD), T., 400. 

disintegration of, by a 
(Ru THERFORD and CHADWICK), A., 
ii, 682. 

entropy of, in relation to the periodic 
system (Herz), A., ii, 548. , 

linear relationships in the periodic 
system of (Bi.tTz), A., ii, 494. 

relative volumes of (CoLLINS), A., 
ii, 28. 

light, ultra-violet spectra of (MILLI- 
KAN), A., ii, 100, 

radioactive. See Radioactive elements. 

Ellagic ae in La phd juice (Kunz- 
Krause), A., i, 210. 

Elsholtzic acid, constitution of (Asa- 
HINA and Kuwapa), A., i, 1047. 

Emilium (LoIszEz), A., ii, 15. 

Emulsin (WILLSTATTER and OPpPEN- 
HEIMER), A., i, 959. 

preparation and activity of (HEt- 
FERICH ; WILLSTATTER = and 
CsAny1), A., i, 890. 

decomposition of amygdalin by 
(Giasa), A., i, 185. 

synthesis of cyanohydrins by means 
of (NORDEFELDT), A., i, 66, 1077. 

5- —, eee (ROSENTHALER), A., 
1, 

Emulsions, inhibition period - the 
separation of (NucENT), A.,_ ii, 
625. 

aniline-water, coagulation of (BHAT- 
NAGAR), A., ii, 268. 

chromatic (HoLmEs and CAMERON), 
A., ii, 269. 

oil-water, reversal of phases. in 
(BHATNAGAR), A., ii, 204. 

Enantiomorphism of matter (CoNDELLI), 
A., i, 410. 

Energy of gaseous molecules (PARTING- 
TON), A., ii, 614; (PLANCK), A., ii, 
689. 

Enols, azo-ester reaction with (D1£1s), 
A., i, 774, 1194. 

Entropy, calculation of (PLANCK), A 

ii, 191. 

relation of probability to Cane 
A., ii, 257, 738. 
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Entropy of elements (Lewis and Lati- 


MER), A., ii, 471. 
in relation to the periodic system 
(HeERz),*A., ii, 548. 
of metals (LATIMER), A., ii, 814. 


Enzymes (BIEDERMANN and RvEBA), 


A., i, 65, 

chemistry of (v. EvLzR aud Myr- 
BACK), A., i, 1201. 

periodicity of (SiuitER), A., i, 887. 

combined ction of (VANDEVELDE), 
A., i, 958. 

adsorption of (Jacosy and Suimizv), 
A., i, 481; (Rakuzin), A., i, 1199. 

effect of acids, bases and salts on 
(Boxorny), A., i, 93. 

action of poisons on (SANTEssoON), A., 
i, 1077. 

effect of yeast extracts on the action 
of (ABDERHALDEN and WERTHFIM- 
Er), A., i, 796. 

of blood (Compron), A., i, 392, 1087; 
(BacH and Zusxowa), A., i, 392; 
(PincussEn), A., i, 393. 

autolytic (BRADLEY), A., i, 896. 

digestive, during fotal life (PorcHER 
and TAPERNOUxX), A., i, 1088. 

hydrolytic, action of (VAN Lazr), A., 
i, 64. 

oxidising (MARINEsCcO), A., i, 790, 
1211. 

oxidising and reducing, mechanism of 
the action of (BATTELLI and STERN), 
A., i, 1077. 

proteolytic,of malt (LuNDIN), A.,i, 959. 
in albuminous urine (HEDIN), A., i, 

609. 
estimation of (PrncussEN), A., ii, 
884, 


of plants, velocity of reaction of 
(MaxEsTRIN1), A., i, 507, 508. 


Enzymes. See also:— 


Amylase. 
Carboligase. 
Carboxylase. 
Catalase; 
Cellobiase. 
Diastase. 

Emulsin. 

Esterase. 
a-Glucosidage. 
Hexosephosphatase. 
Invertase. ° 
Lactase. 
Levidulinase. 
Luciferase. 
Maltase. 
Mannanase. 
a-Methylglucosidase. 
Oxydase. 
Pectinase, 

Pepsin. 
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Enzymes. Sce also :— 
Peroxydase. 
Phosphatase-Phosphatese. 
Protease, 

Ptyalin. 

Raffinase. 

Reductase. 

Rennin, 

Saccharase. 

Saccharophosphatase. 

Succinodehydrogenase. 

Takadiastase. 

Tannase. 

Tributyrinase. 

Trypsin. 

Urease. 

Zymase. 

Enzyme action (AnmsTRone), A., i, 

1078 


hypothesis of (EHRENBERG), A., i, 597. 
asymmetric syntheses by means of 
(RosENTHALER), A., i, 480. 
Epicatechins, and their derivatives 
(FREUDENBURG, BéumeE, and Purn- 
MANN), A., i, 757. 

Epichlorohydrin, equilibrium of acetic 
acid, water and (LEONE and 
BENELLI), A., ii, 744. 

action of, on sodium phosphate 
(Baty), A., i, 980. 
Equation, Dushman’s, for unimolecular 
reactions (GARNER), A., ii, 358. 
of. state (ScHAMEs), A., ii, 24; 
(Wout), A., ii, 117; . (Wee- 
SCHEIDER), A., ii, 192, 
theory of (WAGNER), A., ii, 117. 
van der Waals’s, in relation to space- 
filling numbers (vAN Laak), A., 


ii, 279. 
Equilibria, the Le-Chatelier-Braun prin- 
ciple for (BENEDICKs), A., ii, 358, 
and velocity of reaction (BRANDSMA), 
A., ii, 699. 

of reactions, calculation of (CREIGH- 
TON), A., ii, 426. 

effect of catalysts on (CLARENS), A., 
ii, 486 ; (DuRAND), A., ii, 701. 

in mixed binary electrolytes (KRAUS), 
A., ii, 269. 

in binary systems, influence of sub- 
stitution on (KREMANN and 
Miuier ; KrEMANN, OpELGA, and 
ZAwopsky), A., i, 131 ; (KREMANN, 
Hout, and Mier), A., i, 138; 
(KREMANN and Opeea), A., i, 
159; (KREMANN and SrrzELBA), 
A., i, 176; (KREMANN, HEMMEI- 
MAYR and Riemer), A., i, 1010. 

in heterogeneous systems (SyRKIN), 
A., ii, 699 

non-, uni- and bi-variant (ScHREINE- 
MAKERS), -A., ii, 430. 


EINE 


Equilibria of salt solutions (Lz Cuatz- 
LIER), A., ii, 555. 

in systems of water and alcohols 

(PusHIN and GLAGOLEvA), T., 2813. 

chemical, statistics applied to (HEkz- 
FELD), A., ii, 269. 

Equilibrium law for electrolytes 
(JABLCZYNSKI and WISNIEWsK]), A., 
ii, 190. 

Erbium oxide, emission spectra of 
(NicHoLs and Howes), A., li, 411. 

Erdmann’s salt, constitution of (RIESEN- 
FELD and KLEMENT), A., ii, 853. 

Ergot, active constituent of (Srrro and 

STOLL), A., i, 47. 
of diss and of oats, chemical com- 
position of (TANRET), A., i, 504. 

Ergotaminine (Spiro and SToLL), A., i, 
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Erucic acid, iodine value of (Ho.pr, 
WERNER, TACKE, and WILKE), A., 
ii, 723. 
and its anhydride (HoLpE and 
WILxe), A., i, 317, 519, 713. 
anilide and esters of (Toyama), A.,, i, 
1111. 
Erythritol, equilibrium in the system, 
water and (PUSHIN and GLAGOLEVA), 
T., 2820. 
Isters, conductivity of mixtures of acids 
and (KENDALL and Gross), A., ii, 33. 
dielectric constants of (Jackson), A., 
ii, 252. 
velocity of saponification of (Mc- 
CoMBIE, SCARBOROUGH, and 
SEetT.E), T., 2308. 
influence of the constitution of the 
alcohol on the velocity of alkaline 
hydrolysis of (SmiTH and OLsson), 
A., ii, 701. 
interchange of alcohol radicles in 
(SHimomuRA and CoHEN), T., 883, 
2051. 
action of hydrazine on the halogen 
derivatives of (Hirst and Mac- 
BETH), T., 2169. 
aromatic, preparation of, in the pre- 
sence of organic bases (SUZUKI and 
KaisnA), A., i, 543. 
aa-disubstituted, reactions of, with 
magnesium alkyl haloids (LERoIDE), 
A., i, 215. 
Esterase, estimation of, in blood (Bacu 
and ZuBKowaA), A., i, 392. 
Isterification of organic acids (ZOLLIN- 
GER-JENNY), A., i, 914. 
Ethane, chloro- derivatives, antiseptic 
action of (JOACHIMOGLU), A., i, 304. 
hexachloro-, formation of, from chloro- 
picrin (SILBERRAD), A., i, 2. 
Ethanesulphonic acid, 8-chloro-, lead 
salt (MANN and Pore), T., 600. 
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Ethenylcarbinols (ScHEIBLER and FiscH- 
ER), A., i, 1108. 
Ethers, dithio-, formation and properties 
of (Naik and AVASARE), T., 2592. 
Ethinylearbinols, tertiary, conversion 
of, into unsaturated ketones (MEYER 
and ScHusTER), A., i, 556. 
a-Ethoxalyl- ’-methylacctanilide 
(THIELEPAPE), A., i, 271. 
Ethoxyacetone, spontaneous condensa- 
tion of (DAUDEL), A., i, 432. 
2-Ethoxyacridine, 3:9-diamino-, 
9-chloro-3-nitro-, and 3-nitro-9-amino- 
(FARBWERKE VORM. MEISTER, Lv- 
clus, & Brinine), A., i, 469. 
9-Ethoxyacridine (FARBWERKE VORM. 
Meztster, Lucius, & BRUNING), A,, i, 
468. 
2-Ethoxy-9-antipyrineaminoacridine 
(FARBWERKE VORM. MEISTER, Lv- 
clus, & Brunine), A., i, 468. 
4’-Ethoxyazobenzene, 4-bromo- (Jacon- 
SEN), A., i, 591. 
Ethoxybenzanthrone, and its salts 
(PERKIN and SrENCER), T., 477. 
2-p-Ethoxybenzeneazoglyoxaline (Pum- 


MERER, BINAPFL, BITTNER, and 

ScuveEcGrAF), A., i, 1198. 
4-Ethoxybenzonitrile, 3-nitro- (Mart- 

TAAR), A,, i, 251. 
4-Ethoxybenzophenone-4’-arsinic acid 


(LEwIs 
187. 
p-Ethoxybenzylideneanthranilic acid 
(EKELEY, RoGErs, and SwIsHER), A., 
i, 935. 

Ethoxybutyrolactone (CARRIERE), A., i, 
320. 


and CHEETHAM), A., i, 


8-Ethoxybutyronitrile (BruyYLANTs), A., 
i, 924, 
5-Ethoxy-2:2-diethyltetrahydrofaran 
(CaRRIERB), A., i, 319. 
6’-Ethoxy-2:1’-diethylthioisocyanine 
iodide (BrAUNHOLTz and MILs), T., 
2007. 
a-Ethoxydihydro-o- and -p-anethole, 
B-nitro- (Scumipt, ScHUMACHER, 
BAJEN and WaGnEn), A., i, 738. 
7-Ethoxy-7:12-dihydro-y-benzophen- 
arsazine (LEWIs and HaMILron), A., 
i, 188. 
6-Ethoxy-1-»-dimethylaminophenyl- 
2-o-hydroxypheny1-6-benziminazole 
(JACOBSEN), A., i, 594. 
6-Ethoxy-2:4-dimethylquinoline, prepa- 
ration of (PALKIN and Harris), A., i, 
951. 
4’-Ethoxydiphenylamine, 5-bromo- 
2-amino-, and 5-bromo-2-nitro- 
(JACOBSEN), A., i, 591. 
4-nitro-2-amino-, and 2:4-dinitro- 
(Biom), A., i, 28. 


| 
. 
{ 
j 
| 
fi 
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. 4'-Ethoxyhydrazobenzene, 
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5- ‘Ethoxydiphonylamine, 4’-bromo- 
meres and its derivatives (Jacob- 

SEN), A., i; 591. 

2-Ethoxy-9-ethanolaminoacridine 
(FARBWERKE VORM. MEISTER, 
Lucius, & Brinine), A., i, 468. 

4-bromo- 
(JACOBSEN), A., i, 591. 

2-Ethoxy-9-p-hydroxyphenylethyl- 
aminoacridine (FARBWERKE VORM. 
MeErstEr, Lucius, & Brinine), A,, i, 
468. 

6’-Ethoxy-5-methyl1-2:1’-diethylthio- 
isoeyanine iodide (BuauNHOLTz and 
Mitts), T., 2008. 

Ethoxymethylenemalonice acid, menthyl 
ester (SHIMOMURA aud CoHEN), T., 
2055. 

5-Ethoxy-9-méthyl-7-ethyl-4:5-dihydro- . 
uric acid, 4-hydroxy- (BiLrz and 
Herpricnu), A., i, 383. 

4’-Ethoxy-4-methylhydrazobenzene, 
isomerisation of (JACOBSEN), A., i, 
591. 

a cae eA ag mem Sa 
(LEKoIpE), A., i, 218. 

6- -Ethoxy-5-methyl- 1-p- Aa Aer 
azole, and its salts (JACOBSEN), A., i, 
593. 

5-Ethoxy-1:4-naphthaquinone, 2:3-di- 
bromo-8-hydroxy, and its sodium salt 
(WHEELER and ANDREws), A., i, 354. 

6-Ethoxy- rm aren pa -4- -methyl. 
pyrimidine (Horn), A., i, 375. 

8-Ethoxypentane, a-chloro-8e-dibromo- 
(LEsPIEAU), A., i, 620. 
5-Ethoxy-A*-pentene, «-chloro- (Lz- 
SPIEAU), A., i, 619. 
9-Ethoxy-10-phenanthryl peroxide 
(GOLDSCHMIDT and SCHMIDT), A., i, 
1150. 
3-p-Ethoxyphenyl-5-anilinomethylene- 
4-glyoxalone, 2-thiol- (DaIns, 
THoMpson, and ASENDORF), A., i, 
1185. 
4’-Ethoxyphenylaziminobenzene, 
4-nitro- (BLom), A., i, 28 
8-Ethoxy-2-phenylbenzopyrylium salts, 
and 7-hydroxy- (PRATT and Robin- 
son), T., 1580. 
1-p-Ethoxyphenylbenztriazole, 6-bromo- 
(JACOBSEN), A., i, 592. 
2-Ethoxy-9-phenylhydrazinoacridine 
(FAKBWERKEVORM. MBIs1ER, LuciUs, 
- & Brisnins), A., i, 469. 
«-p-Ethoxyphenylhy drazinopropionic 
acid (JACOBSEN), A., i, 596. 
8-p-Ethoxyphenyl-5- hydroxymethyl- 
oxazolidine ( oo Uxpts, and 
Camacuo), A.,.i, 1181. 
2p: Rtheay phonyi-6-mothylbeastrias- 


ole (JacoBsEN), .A., i, 592. 
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8-p-Ethoxyphenyloxazolidine 
MANN, Upts, and CAMACHO), A, i, 
1182. 

p-Ethoxyphenylstibinic acid (Scum1pz7), 
A., i, 1204. 

a-Ethoxypropylbenzene, B-bromo- 
(SCHMIDT, BARTHOLOME, and Lisxg), 
A., i, 826. 

Ethoxyquinaldines, preparation and de. 
rivatives of (BRAUNHOLTZ), T., 170. 

d-Ethoxysuccinamide (McKENzIE and 
Smiru), T., 1361. 

1:6-Ethoxy-m-tolyl-6-methylbenzim- 


inazole, and its salts (JACOBSEN), A.J 


i, 593. 
Ethyl alcohol, preparation of (PAsca1), 
A., i, 3; (DamreEns), A., i, 1105. 
history of (v. LippMANN), A., i, 102.. 
density and refractive index of mix. 
tures of ether, water, and (Sav. 
FOURCHE and Boutin), A, i, 709. 
vapour pressure of dilute solutions of 
. (THomas), A., ii, 321. 
equilibrium of camphor, water, and 
(ScuEerinGA), A., ii, 535. 
equilibrium of carbon disulphide with 


(McKELvy and Simpson), A., iif’ 


271. 

equilibrium of carbon disulphide, water, 
and (ScHoorL and REGENBOGEN), 
A., i, 419. 

equilibriam of chloroform, a Ne and 
(ScHoorL and REGENBOGEN), A i, 
215: 

equilibrium of water and, with arom- 
atic hydrocarbons (ORMANDY and 
CRAVEN), A., i, 215. 

solubility of substances in mixtures of 
water and (WricHrT), ’., 2251. 

surface tension of mixtures of water 
and (BrrduMsHAW), T., 887. 

catalytic dehydration _ esterifica- 
tion of (GILFILLAN), A., i, 709. 

inflammability of mixtures of petrol 
and (Boussv),.A., ii, 557. 

compounds of cresols. and (BERL and 
me deg ek C. and W. v. REecHey- 
BERG), A., i, 932. 

detection of. acetone in (HAREIBS0N), 
A., ii, 667. 

estimation of, in blood (Wrowant), 
A., ii, 789. 

Ethyl ether, physical constants of (Time 
Pewee VAN DER Horst and 
Onnzs), A., ii, 258. 

density and refractive index of mix- 
tures of ethyl alcohol, a4 and 
oa: gee and Bovriy), A +) 

9 

heat of solution and solubility of, in 
sodium chloride (Muliicdws), As 
ii, 552, 


(Bero-|° 


Bth 


-bromo- 
.UBKE), 
and de. 
170. 
IE and 


zim- 


EN), Aya 


ASCAL), 
1105. 
i, 102. 
of mix. 

(SAn- 
i, 709. 
tions of 


Tr, and 


le with 


A., ii} 


water, 
OGEN), 


er, and 
, A,, i, 
arom- 
Y and 


ures of 
1. 
water 


eri fica- 
709. 
petrol 


L and 
CHEN- 


SSON), 
ARK), 


(Time 


’ and 
“mix- 
, and 
A., 3 


_| Ethyl ether, vapour pressure of mixtures 


of bromoform and (DoLEzALEK and 
Scuvze), A., ii, 118. 
properties of mixtures of sulphuric 
acid, water, and (Pounp), T., 941. 
partition of compounds between water 
and (SmiTa#), A., ii, 270. 
autoxidation of (CLovER), A., i, 619. 
compounds of cresols and (BERL and 
ScHwEBEL ; C. and W. v. RECHEN- 
BERG), A., i, 932. 

Ethyl ether, dichloro-, action of, on 
magnesium allyl bromide (LE- 
SPIKAU), A., i, 619. 

af’-dichloro- (GRIGNARD and Purpy), 
A., i, 802. 

BB’-dichloro- (KAMM and WALDpo), 
-A., i, 105. 

Ethyl §#-hydroxy-8-phenylethyl ether 

(DEr@uF), A., i, 327 

iodide, compounds of, with triethylene 
tetrasulphide and with ethylene 
mercaptide nitrite (RAy), T., 1282. 

« mercaptan, 8-chloro- (BENNETT), T., 
2145. 

selenate (MEYER and WAGNER), A., i, 
620. 

sulphate, preparation of (DREYFUS), 
A., i, 517; (Damrgns), A., i, 1105. 

Ethylacetonylmalonic acid, and its ethyl 
ester, and their phenylhydrazones 
(Gautt and Satomoy), A., i, 428. 

0-Ethylacetylacetones, selenium (Mor- 
GAN, Drew, aud BARKER), T., 2460. 

a-Ethyl-8-aldehydopropionic acid, and 
its derivatives (CaArRizrE), A., i, 
320. 

Ethylallylaniline N-oxide, picrate of 
(MEISENHEIMER and GREESEE), A., i, 
334. 

Ethylaminesulphonitrile, and its salts 
(OLIVERI-MANDALA), A., i, 1008. 

9 Ethylaminoacridine (FARBWERKE 
vorM. MeEIsTEerR, Lucius, & Brtn- 
ING), A., i, 469. 

p-Ethylaminobenzoic acid, p-8-hydroxy- 

(ALTWEGG and LANDRIVOoN), A., i, 

1022. 

4-Ethylaminobenzonitrile, 

(MaTTAAR), A., i, 251. 

4-Ethylamino-5-carboxybenzeneazo- 

benzene-4’-arsinic acid, and its sodium 

salt (JAcoBs and HEIDELBERGER), A., 

i, 75. - 

6-Ethylamino-5-formylethylaminouracil 

(Bittz and BitLtow), A., i, 384. 

2-Ethylaminophenanthraquinone (Brass 

and Ferner), A., i, 356, 

o’-Ethylaminophenyl-y-tolylsulphone 

(HALBERKANN), A., i, 1138. 

2-Ethylamino-p-toluic acid, 3:5-dinitro-, 

methyl ester (GruA), A., ii, 534. 


3-nitro- 
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Ethylammonium, ruthenipentabromide 
(GuTBIER and Krauss), A., i, 16. 


Ethylaniline, 5-bromo-2:4-dinitro- 
(GivuA and ANGELETTI), A., i, 
649. 

2-mono- and  2:6-di-bromo-4-nitro- 


(KHARASCH and JACOBSOHN), A., i, 
189. 
Ethylazide (STAUDINGER and HAUSER), 
A., i, 69. 
2-Ethyl-4:5-benzoindane (MAYER and 
S1rcuirz), A., i, 743. 
2-Ethyl-4:5-benzoindan-1-one 
and Sreeuitz), A., i, 743. 
2-Ethylbenzothiazolenylbenzothiazolyl- 
methane (MILIs), T., 464. 


(MAYER 


2-Ethylbenzoxazole (SkRAUP and 
Moser), A., i, 575. 
O-Ethylisobiuret (MADELUNG - and 


Kerry), A., i, 439. 
5-Ethyl-5-n-butylbarbiturie acid (Dox 
and Yoprr), A., i, 808, 
hypnotic power of (CARNOT and 
TIFFENEAU), A., i, 900. 
a-Ethylbutylearbamide, bromo- (FaR- 
BENFABRIKEN VORM. F, BAYER & Co.), 
A., i, 993. 
a-Ethylbutylphosphinic acid, a-hydr- 
oxy-, lead salt (ConANT, MacDONALD, 
and KINNEY), A., i, 186. 
a-Ethyl-8-butyrolactone 
and Hacman), A., i, 426. 
N-Ethylearbazole-3-azoacetoacetic acid, 
ethyl ester (Moncan and Reap), T., 
2716. 


(JOHANSSON 


N-Ethylearbazole-3-diazonium salts 
(MorGAN aud Reap), T., 2715. 
Ethylearbonatoacetonitrile, and _ its 


derivatives (SonN and FALKENHEIM), 
A., i, 1164. 
5-Ethylearbonato-3:4-dimethoxybenz- 
aldehyde (SrATH and Répgk), A., i, 
853. 
5-Ethylcarbonato-3:4-dimethoxy benzoic 
acid (SpaArH and RopeEr), A., i, 
853. 
4-Ethylearbonato-3:5- dimethoxybenzyl- 
malonic acid (SPATH and ROpER), A., 
i, 852. 
4-Ethylcarbonato-3:5-dimethoxyphenyl- 
acetaldoxime (SPATH and RODER), A., 


i, 852. 
8-4-Ethylcarbonato-3-5-dimethoxy- 
phenylethylamine, and its salts 


(SrAtTH and Roprr), A., i, 852. 

8-4-Ethylcarbonato-3:5-dimethoxy- 
phenylpropionic acid, and its deriv- 
atives (SPATH and RépeErR), A., i, 
852. 

4- and 5-Ethylcarbonatodimethoxy- 
styrenes, w-nitro- (SpATH and RODER), 
A., i, 852. 
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7-Ethylcarbonato-6:8 -dimethoxy- 
1:2:3:4-tetrahydroisoquinoline and its 
hydrochloride (SpATH and RdépER), 
A., i, 852. 

2-Ethylcearbonato-1:3-dimethylcyclo- 
buten-4-one-3-carboxylic acid, methy] 
ester (DIECKMANN and WITrMANN), 
A., i, 1156. 

Ethylearbonatophenylalanine (CurTIUS 
and SIEBER), A., i, 722 

w-Ethylcarbonatoresacetophenone 
(Sonn and FALKENHEIM), A., i, 1164. 

1-[Ethylcarbonatoisovanilly] ]-6:7-di- 
methoxy-3:4-dihydrozsoquinoline, and 
its hydrochloride (SPATH and LANGE), 
A., i, 569. 

Ethyl-cellulose, de-polymerisation of 
(Hess and Wirre.spacn), A., i, 
116. 


Ethyleoniine, hydroxy-, and its deriv-. 


atives (v. BRAUN, Braunsporr, and 
RAtn), A., i, 760. 

O-Ethyleyanoisocarbamide, and _ its 
sodium salt (MapELUNG and Kerry), 
A., i, 439. 

Ethyldiisobutylarsine, and its salts 
(STEINKOPF, Donat, and JAEGER) A., 
i, 995. 

Ethyldihydro icine (optotoxin) sul- 
phate (HEIDELBERGER and JAcoss), 
A., i, 673. 

d-O-Ethyldihydrocupreicinol, and its 
hydrochlorides (HEIDELBERGER and 
Jacons), A., i, 674. 

Ethyldihydrocupreine ethyl 

(HEIDELBERGER and JA 
i, 673. 

oxide, and its dinitrate 
BEcKER), A., i, 675. 

N-Ethyldihydrozscindole, 
and its picrate (v. Bra 
porF, and RAtH), A,, i, 

Ethyldihydronaphthalene (DE PoMmzER- 
RAV), A., i, 828 

8-Ethyl-7:8-dihydrophenalene (MAYER 
and Stxcuitz), A., i, 741. 

5-Ethyl. 7:8-dihydrophenalone-9 (MAYER 
and SrEGLI12), A., i, 741. 

N-Ethyldihydroquinicine hydrochloride 
ee rracg and JAcoss), A., i, 
673. 

d- and /-N-Ethyldihydroquinicinol, and 
their derivatives (HEIDELBERGER and 
Jacoss), A., i, 674. 

a-Ethyl-88-dimethylglutaric acid, and 
its derivatives (Kon and THORPE), 
T., 1800. 

4-Ethyldiphenyl (v. Auwers and JU- 
LICHER), A., i, 842. 

Ethyldi-n-propylarsine, and its salts 
(StEInKorr, Donat, and JAEGER), 
A., i, 995. 
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Ethylene, preparation of, by reduction 
of acetylene (CHEVALIER and Bovr.- 
cert), A., i, 801. 

compressibility of (BATUECAS), A., ii, 
618. 

absorption of, by sulphuric acid (Da. 
MIENS), A., i, 1105 

catalytic hydrogenation 
nickel (R1pEAL), T., 309. 

formation of butadiene from (ZANETTI, 
SuypaM, and OFFNER), A., i, 
977. 

reaction of nitrogen and, under the 
electric discharge (MryAMorTo), A., 
i, 418. 

cyanohydrin. See 
B-hydroxy-. 

dicarbamidophenyl ether (SpecKay), 
A., i, 580. 

halohydrins, esters of (ALTWEGG and 
LANDRIVON), A., i, 315. 

chloro-derivatives, antiseptic action of 
(JOACHIMOGLU), A., i, 304. 

di-, tri-, and tetra-chloro-, iodine 
numbers of (Marcoscnts and 
Baru), A., ii, 235. 

diiodo-derivatives (KAUFMANN), A., 
i, 214; (Latiers), A., i, 314. 

Ethylenediamine, compounds of, with 

metallic salts (PETERS), A., i, 48. 

Ethylenediphenyldiarsinous acid 

(Quick and ApAms), A., i, 601. 

Ethylene glycol, monothio-, and its 

metallic derivatives (BENNETT7), 
T., 2139. 

derivatives of (RosEN and Rep), 
A., i, 420 

dithio-, potassium salt, compound of 
chloropicrin and (Ray and Das), 
T., 326. 

Ethylene mercaptan, compound of mer- 

curic nitrite and (RAy), T., 1282. 

Ethylene oxide, tne properties of 
(Maass and Boomer), A., i, 
912. 

hydrate of (MazzuccHELLI and AR- 
MENANTE), A., i, 620. 

9-Ethylfluorene, 2:7-dibromo-9-hydr- 

oxy-, and 9-chloro-2:7-dibromo- (SizG- 

LiTz and Jassoy), A., i, 821. 

y-Ethylglutaconic acid, a-cyano-, ethyl 

ester ivens, PERREN, and THORPE), 

T., 1782. 

4-Ethylglyoxaline, 8-amino-  (hista- 
mine), physiological action of 


of, with 


Propionitrile, 


(ScHENCK), A., i, 498 
in the intestines (MEAKINS and Har- 
IncToN), A., i, 396; (GERARD), A., 
i, 790. 
1-Ethylhexahydropyridine-3-carboxylic 
acid, ethyl ester (WOLFFENSTEIN), 
A., i, 950. 


nitrile, 


CKAN), 
3G and 
tion of 


iodine 


), A 
| with 


18 


«Ethylcyclohexane-1:1-diacetic acid, 
and aa’-dicyano-, w-imides of (Kon 
and THoRPE), T’., 1800. 
y-Ethylhexane-y(-diol, and its deriva- 
tives (CARRIBRE), A., i, 320, 
Bthylhydrocupreidine, salts of tropic 
acid with (Kino and PaLMEnr),T., 2583. 
Ethylhydrocupreine, and its oxide sul- 
phate, and chloro- (VEREINIGTE 
CHININFABRIKEN ZIMMER & Co.), 
A., i, 948. 
salt of tropic acid with (Kine and 
PALMER), T., 2583, 
meng izenegasion, nitro-, and its sul- 
phonic acid (BorHRINGER and SOHNE), 
A., i, 46. 
Ethylidenemalonic acid, ethyl] ester, 
preparation of y-alkylidene deriva- 
tives of (HicGINBOTHAM and Lapr- 
WORTH), T., 2823. 
2-Ethylindole-3-carboxylic acid, 
2-8-amino-, and its picrate (ASAHINA 
and Fustra), A., i, 47. 
Ethylmalonazidic acid (Currius and 
SIrBEr), A., i, 723. 
Ethylmenthol (OcaTA and Mryasuira), 
A., i, 844. 
Ethylmethylaniline, 8-chloro- (CLEMO 
and Perkin), T., 648. 
a-Ethyl-8-naphthacinchoninylpropionic 
acid, and its derivatives (CARRIERE), 
A., i, 320. 
4-Ethylnitroaminobenzonitrile, 3:5-di- 
nitro- (MATTAAR), A., i, 251. * 
y-Ethyl-7¢-octandiol, and its derivatives 
(CARRIERE), A., i, 319. 
Ethylcyclopentamethylenearsine, and 
its salts (STEINKoPF, DoNAT, and 
JAEGER), A., i, 996. 
y-Ethylpentane-aS8-dicarboxylic acid, 
a8-dicyano-y-hydroxy-, and +-hydr- 
oxy-, lactone (BrrcH and THorPE), T., 
1826. 
y-Ethylpentane-ac§8-tricarboxylic acid, 
y-hydroxy-, lactone (BircH and 
THORPE), T., 1826. 
y-Ethylpentan-a-ol, y-chloro- (MouREU 
and Barrett), A., i, 5. 
Ethyl pentyl ketone, a-chloro-, and its 
semicarbazone (DEr@urF), A., i, 327. 
Ethylphenetidine, S-hydroxy-, and its 
hydrogen oxalic ester (BERGMANN, 
Uxpts, and Camacuo), A., i, 1182. 
Ethylphthalimide, hydroxy- (DrEksin), 
A., i, 142. 


N-Ethylpiperidine, 8-hydroxy-, and 


their derivatives (v. BRAUN, BRAUNS- 
porF, and RAtH), A., i, 760. 
0-Ethylpivalylacetone (MorcaN and 
Drew), T., 938. 
Ethyl-n-propyleyanoarsine (STEINKOPF, 
Donat, and JAEGER), A., i, 995. 
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’-Ethylpyrrolidine, 8-hydroxy-, and its 
derivatives (v. BRAUN, BRAUNSDORF, 
and RArn), A., i, 760. 

N-Ethylquinicine hydrochloride 
(HEIDELBERGER and Jacoss), A., i, 
673. 

6’-Ethylisoquinoline-red (Hiarris and 
Pore), T., 1032. 

Ethylsuccinic acid, derivatives of (Car- 
RIERE), A., i, 319. 

B-Ethylsulphonylpropionic acid, 8- 
bromo-, and its salts (F1TGER), A., i, 
108. 

Ethylsulphonyleuccinic acid, and a- 
bromo-, and its salts (FircEr), A., i, 
108. 

Ethylsulphoxysuccinic acid, and its salts 
(FircErR), A., i, 108 

/-Ethyltetrahydrozsoquinoline, 
B-hydroxy-, and its salts (v. BRAUN, 
Braunsporr, and RAT), A., i, 761. 

2-Ethyl-5-thienyl methyl ketone semi- 
carbazone (StrEINKoPY and HEROLD), 

A., i, 851. 

B-Ethylthiolacrylic acid (FiTcER), A., 
i, 108. 

B-Ethylthiolmaleic acid, a-bromo-, and 
its barium salt andanhydride(F1TcER), 
A., i, 108. 

9-Ethyithiol-3-pheny! Wmilinomethyl- 
ene-4-glyoxalone (Dains, THOMPSON, 
and AsSENDORF), A., i, 1186. 

Ethylthiolsuccinic acids, stereoisomeric, 
and their salts (FircEr), A., i, 107. 


$-Ethylthiophen mercurichlorides 

KopF and HEroxp), A., i, 850. 

*Eth lline hydrochloride 
A., i, 949 


enthone and menthol from 

and PENFOLD), A., i, 31. 

its salts (Ruzicka, 
MEYER, and MtncGazzrn1), A,, i, 560. 

isoEugenol, derivatives of (RASTELLI), 
A., i, 1010. 

n- and iso-Eugenols, ultra-violet absorp- 
tion spectra of (DuRRANs), A., ii, 6. 
isoEugenyl methyl ether, 8-nitro- 

(ScomipT, ScHUMACHER, BAJEN, and 
Wacnep), A., i, 733. 
Euphylline, coagulation of blood by 
(MzrssnER), A., i, 193. 
Europium oxide, density and molecular 
volume of (PRANDTL), A., ii, 379. 
Euxanthogen. See Mangiferin. 
a of mixed gases (CAMPBELL), 
., 2483, 
Explosions, thermodynamical theory of 
(HENDERSON and Hassb), A., ii, 207. 
of organic dust (BEYERSDORFER), A. 


ii, 749. 
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Explosives, senzitiveness of (EccErrt), 
A., ii, 183 
high, velocity of decomposition of, in 
a vacuum (FARMER), T., 174. 
Extraction of colloids by Winkelblech’s 
_ method (CHARITSCHKOY), A., ii, 826. 
Extraction apparatus, chloroform 
(Scnaap), A., ii, 797. 
funnel (WoLFFRAM), A., ii, 221. 
micro-chemical (LAQUER), A., ii, 325. 
perforation, for extraction of non- 
miscible liquids (FAYOLLE and Lor- 
MAND), A., ii, 759. 


F. 


Feces, human, hydrogen-ion concentra- 
tion of (Roprnson), A., i, 899. 

Fasting, effect of, on intestines (Dom- 
BROWSKI and Koz.towskrt), A., i, 606. 

Fat, Illipé. See Ilipé fat. 

Fats, production of, from proteins 
(ATKINSON, Rapport, Lusk, SopER- 
STROM, and EVENDEN), A., i, 966. 

enzymic synthesis of (SprecrEt), A., i 
694, 
chemistry of (Anpré&), A., i, 713. 
effect of radiations on the hydrolysis 
of (PrNcussEN and AnaGNostv), A., 
i, 485. 
catalysis in the hydrolysis of (BRINER 
and TRAMPLER), A., ii, 208. 
saponification of (Norris and 
MoBarn), T., 1362; (Laneron), 
A., i, 982. 
nutritive value of (TAKAHASHI), A,, i, 
699 


relations between carbohydrates and 
(Mi.uer), A., i, 486. 
degradation of, in the body (Bakr), 
A., i, 490. 
- excretion of (HILL and Bioor), A., i, 
968. 
analytical constants of, from beef bone 
and neat’s foot oil (Eckarr), A., i, 
967. 
partly hydrolysed, analysis of (Fau- 
RION), A., ii, 401 
animal, detection of vegetable oils in 
(MourTrTeEter), A., ii, 168. 
estimation of the acetyl value of 
(Leys), A., ii, 167. 
estimation of the iodine-bromine 
number of, without using potassium 
iodide (WINKLER), A., ii, 534. 
Feeding stuffs, estimation of amino- 
acids in (HAMILTON, NEVENS and 
GRINDLEY), A., ii, 92. 
Fehling’s solution, behaviour of, in light 
(BENRATH and OBERBACH), A., i, 
108. 
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Felspar, ‘constitution of (DENAEYER), 
A.,, ii, 451. 
potash, melting of (Morry and 
Bowen), ‘A., ii, 577. 
8-Fenchocamphorol, and its acetate 
(Kompra and Roscnrer), A., i, 
1167. 
Fenchone, derivatives of (MAXWELL), 
A., i, 753. 

Fermentation, activators of (v. Evzr 
and Karisson), A., i, 972; (Linp- 
BERG), A., i, 1219. ° 

acetic, effect of radioactive substances 
on (LABoRDE, JALOUSTRE, and Lrv- 
LIER), A., i, 1219. 

acetone and butyl! alcohol, of. carbo- 
—e (Rostnson), A., i, 971. 

alcoholic, nature of (WARDEN), A., i, 


role of acetaldehyde in (FmRNBAcH 
and ScHogn), A., i, 203. 
acceleration of, by animal and plant 
extracts (FRANKEL and Hacer; 
FRANKEL and ScHarF), A., i, 
409. 
in presence of calcium carbonate 
(Kers and ZECKENDORF), A., i, 
805. 
co-enzyme of, and its separation from 
vitamin-B (THotrn), A., i, 305. 
stimulants for (NEUBERG, REIN- 
FURTH, and SANDBERG), A., i, 
306 ; (NEUBERG and SANDBERG), 
A., i, 408. 
influence of thyroxin on (Tomita), 
A., i, 972. 
in presence of urea (SANDBERG), A., 
‘i, 502. 
by means of yeast-cells (ABDER- 
HALDEN), A., i, 92. 
butyric acid, nature of (NEUBERG and 
ARINsTEIN), A., i, 91. 
lactic acid, effect of lactic acid on 
(Hotwerpa), A., i, 611. 
by micro-organisms, formation of acet- 
aldehyde in (NEUBERG and CoHEN), 
A., i, 304. . 
yeast. See Yeast. 
without yeast (BAUR and HErzFELb), 
A., i, 93; (Bav), A., i, 307. 
Ferric salts. See under Iron. 
Ferrioxalic acid, salts, preparation of 
= gga and TURNER), A., i, 
916. 
potassium salt, crystallography and 
oe properties of (Knacos), T., 
2070. 


Ferrochromium, estimation of chromium 
in (KELLEY and WitkEy), A., ii, 164. 
Ferrocyanides, titration of metals with 
ee and Cuervet), A., ii, 

6. 


Ferrocyanides, estimation of electro- 
volumetrically (MULLER and Lav- 
TERBACH), A., ii, 795. 

estimation of, "volumetrically, with 
Teer agp (Ko.ttHorr), A., ii, 
537. 


Ferrosilicon, toxic groupies of (Kur- 
NAKOV and Urasov), A., ii, 845. 

Ferro-tungsten, analysis of (LOsaNA and 
Carozz1), A., ii, 661. 

Ferrous salts. See under Iron. 

Ferrovanadium, estimation of chromium 
and vanadium in (KELLEY, WILEY, 

_ Bonsn, and Wricu7), A., ii, 89. 

Fertilisers, estimation of nitrogen in 
(MAcH and S1np.iincGEr), A., ii, 783. 

isoFerulic acid. See 4-Methoxycinnamic 
acid, 3-hydroxy-. 

Fibres, textile, behaviour and structure 
of (NoppzER), A., ii, 791. 

Fibrin, swelling of, by acids (Somocy1), 

A., i, 182. 
’ estimation of, in blood (Gram), A., ii, 
240. 

ee estimation. of, in blood 
-(Gram), A., i, 288; (LRENDERTz and 
GROMELSKI), A, ii, 798. 

Fibrinclysis (Ros—ENMANN), A., i, 596. 

Ficus fulva, stearic acid from the latex 
of (ULTEE), A., i, 1100. 

Films, thin, properties and molecular 
structure of (ADAM), A., ii, 687. 

Filters, membrane, use of, in analysis 
(JANDER), A., ii, 457. 

Filter paper, apparatus for testing the 
permeability of (GRIFFIN and Paxris#), 

- A., ii, 309. 


Fisetole. See Resacetophonene, w-hydr- 
Oxy-. 
Fish. physiology of the respiration of 
(Powers), A., i, 


fresh water, respiratory exchange in 
(GARDNER, KING, and PowErs), A 
i, 1084. 

sperm, phosphatides of (SANo), 
699. 


Flagstaffite, identity of, with terpin 
hydrate (GuILD), A., ii, 76. 

Flame, propagation of, in mixtures of 
air with gases (PAYMAN and 
WHEELER), T., 363; (WHITE), T., 
1244, 1688, 2561. 

luminescence of ions of, in the air 
spark (GRRINACHER), A ., ii, 250. 

inverted air, gaseous produats from 
(HoFrMANN and WILL), A., i, 1107. 

Flash-point, apparatus for determination 

of (WricHT), T., 2247. 

Flavanol, and its derivatives (FREUDEN- 

BERG and ORTHNER), A., i, 758. 

Flavanone, reduction of (FneupENsenc 

and ORTHNER), A., i, 757. 


A., i, 
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Flavonols, 2- and 4-chloro-, and their 


acetyl conkvenives (Minton and 
STEPHEN), T., 1602. 

Flax, distinotion between hemp and 
(NoppER), A., ii, 791. 


Flocculation by electrolytes (FREUND- 
LIOH and ScHouz), A., ii, 828. 

Flour, relation between the catalytic 
activity of, and its grade of extrac- 
tion (FERNANDEZ and PIZARROSO), 
A., ii, 94. 

catalase of (MER. and DaImeEp), A., i, 
184, 

Flowers, manganese in (WEsTER), A., i, 
309. 

Fluoran, 2:4:5:7-tetra-amino-1:8-dihydr- 
oxy-, diphthalyl derivative of (Mu- 
KERJI), T., 549. 

Fluorene, pyrogenic eranetopmetien of 
(DzIEWONSKI and Svuszko), A 
730. 

catalytic oxidation of (Weiss. and 
Downs), A., i, 27. 

Fluorene, 2:7-dibromo-9-hydroxy- (S1Ec- 
LITz and Jassoy), A., i, 821. 

Fluorene series (SIEGLITZ and JAssoy), 
A., i, 820. 

Fluorene-9-acethydrazide, 2:7-dibromo-, 
and its hydrazones (SIEGLITZ aud 
Jassoy), A., i, 821. 

9-Fluorene-9-acetic acid, 2:7-dibromo- 


9-hydroxy-, and its ethyl ester 
(Strcuitz and Jassoy), A., i, 
820. 


Fluorenoneanil-p’-carboxylic acid (RED- 
DELIEN), A., i, 146. 
methyl ester (REDDELIEN and Dant- 


LOF), A., i, 148. 
Fluorenonebenzoylhydrazone (REDDE- 
LIEN), A., i, 146. 
Fluorenonebenzoylimide (REDDELIEN 
and DaANILoF), A., i, 148 
Fluorenonemethylimide (REDDELIEN), 


A., i, 146. 
Fluorenylidene-p-aminodiphenyl (REp- 
DELIEN), A., i, 146. 
Fluorenyl-9-methylurethane, 2:7-di- 
bromo- (S1EGLITz and Jassoy), A., i, 
821. 
Fluorescein, preparation and derivatives 


of (FIscHER and BoLLMANN), A., i, 
936. 

Fluorescein, dithiol- (Watson and 
Dutt), T., 1942. 

Fluorescence and photochemistry 
(Woop), A., ii, 334; (WEIGERT), 
A., ii, 681. 

disturbance of the power of, by light 
(PRINGSHEIM), A., ii, 602 


by flame excitation (NICHOLS and 
WILBER), A., ii, 806. 
estimation of (Lewis), A., ii, 334, 
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Fluorescent substances, action of, on 
cells (JoODLBAUER and HaAFFNrp), A., 
i, 94. 

Fluorides. See under Fluorine. 

Fluorine, spectrum of (SmMyTuHeE), A., ii, 

99. 


detection and estimation of (Smtr), 
A., ii, 716. 
Hydrofluosilicic acid, estimation of, 
by conductometric titration (Kané6), 
A., ii, 719. 
Fluorine organic compounds :— 
Fluorides, organic (KravusE and Pon- 
LAND), A., i, 644. 
aliphatic (Swarts), A., i, 101. 
Fluorine detection :— 
a of (FETKENHEUER), A., ii, 
55. 
detection of, in Spanish grapes 
(PonpDAL), A., i, 1100. iad 
Fluorites, colour of (Sakao and 
Hrrosk), A., ii, 779. 
Foods, phytin in (ArBEnz), A., i, 
1102. 


tryptophan content of (Ip), A., i, 
414, 


microchemical analysis of (Liunte), 
A., ii, 534. 
detection of 8-naphthol in (Kinucasa 
and TATsuNo), A., ii, 400. 
detection of sulphites in (CHAPMAN), 
A., ii, 520 
detection of vitamins in (DruMMOND 
and Watson), A. ii, 596. 
estimation of the alkalinity of the ash 
of (PryL), A., ii, 586. 
See also Feeding stuffs 
Formaldehyde, preparation of (TRAUN’s 
ForSCHUNGSLABCRATORIUM), A., 
i, 522, 528; (Buatr and 
WHEELER), A., i, 917. 
“—S polymerides (Lusu), A., i, 
production of, by the action of ozone 
on hydrocarbons (WHEELER and 
Brarr), A., i, 1105. 
be ag form of (Conn), A., i, 
18. 
alcoholic fermentation of (MULLER), 
A., i, 110, 809. 
dehydroxidation of (MittEr), A,, i, 
9 


formation of hydrocyanie acid by 
(Fosse and Hirvuiez), A., i, 
523. 

action of phosphorus trihydride on 
(Horrmay), A., i, 8. 

as an intermediate product of assimil- 
ation (Jacosy), A., i, 502. 

effect of, on bacteria and on spores 
(HAIER), A., i, 408. 

in urine (Vorr), A., i, 1218. 
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Formaldehyde hyposulphite, prepara- 
tion of, and its zine compound 
(MALVEZIN, RIVALLAND and GRAND. 
CHAMP), A., i, 8. 

detection of, with phenols (Pryt, 
Retr, and Hanner), A., ii, 94. 

— of, in urine (Stepp), A., ii, 
93. 

Formaldehydesulphoxylic acid, sodium 
salt, as an antianaphylactic (Bropin 
and HucHeEt), A., i, 90. 

Formamide, synthesis of (MEYER and 
Ortuner), A., i, 529. 

Formamidines, reactions of (Datns, 
THoMpsoN, and ASENDORF), A., i, 
1185. 

Formic acid, anhydrous, preparation o 
(BoswELL and Corman), A., i, 
712. 

formation of, during the decomposition 
of dextrose (WATERMAN and VAN 
TUS8ENBROEK), A., i, 433. 

and its salts, electrical conductivity of 
mixtures of (KENDALL, ADLER, and 
Davinpson), A., ii, 126. 

partition of, between water and 
organic solvents (GORDON and 
Rep), A., ii, 824. 

catalytic decomposition of, on platinum 
and silver (TinGEY and HINsHEL- 
woop), T., 1668. 

catalytic dehydroxidation of (MULLER 
and SponsEL), A., ii, 558. 

thermal decomposition of (HINsHEL- 
woop, HARTLEY, and ToP.ey), A., 
ii, 274. 

action of, on hexamethylenetetramine 
salts (SoMMELET and GuIoTR), A., 
ii, 333. 

velocity of reaction between man- 
=— and (HoiuurTa), A., ii, 

00. 


mechanism of the reduction of per- 
manganate by (Hottuta), A., ii, 
448 ; (HoLLUTA and WrI!sER), A., 
ii, 628. 

compounds of molybdic acid and 
(Jakos), A., i, 712. 

condensation of, with 3-oxythionaph- 
then and with phloroglucinol 
(ScuweEnk), A., i, 153. 

salts, denitrification with (GROENE- 
wEGE), A.,i, 971. 

alkali salts, solubility of, in water 
(Srpewick and GENTLE), T., 1837. 

metallic salts, freezing point curves of, 
in formic acid solution (ADLER), A., 
i, 5. 

lithium salt, preparation of, and its 
use in the production of alcohols 
and ketones (BADISCHE ANILIN- 
& Sopa-Fasrik), A., i, 218. 


repara- 
1pound 
‘RAND- 
(Pry, 
D4, 

A., ii, 
odium 
RODIN 
R and 


JAINS, 


ion o 
A, i, 


sition 
| VAN 


rity of 
, and 


and 
and 


inum 
SHEL: 


LLER 


HHEL- 
p A., 
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formic acid, mercurous salt, preparation 

of, and its reactions with aliphatic 
halogen compounds (KuNz-KRAUSE 
and MAnicKR), A., i, 6. 

sodium salt, transformation of, to 
sodium oxalate (MATIGNON and 
MARcHAL), A., i, 913. 

esters, dielectric constants of (JackK- 
son), A., ii, 252. 

detection of, in urine (FresENIUs and 
Grinuvt), A., ii, 234. 

Formoxyhaemin (Kister and GeErR- 
LACH), A., i, 596. 

Formylacetone, sodium derivative, action 
of aniline hydrochloride with (THIELE- 
PAPE), A., 1, 271. 

$-Formy]-1-acetyl-2-hydroxy-5:5-di- 
phenyl-2-methyltetrahydro-4-gly- 
oxalone (Bittz, SEYDEL, and Ham- 
BURGER-GLAZER), A., i, 872. 

Formylethylsuccinic acid, ethyl ester, 
derivatives of (CARRIERE), A., i, 
319. 

Formylsuccinic acid, ethyl ester, p-nitro- 
phenylhydrazone, oxime, and semi- 
carbazone of (Carriere), A., i, 
318. 

Friction, internal, of organic liquids 
(Herz), A., ii, 30. 

Friedel and Crafts’ reaction (McMut- 

LEN), A., i, 140, 1025 ; (Smith), A., 

i, 140; (Sternens), A., i, 141; 

(Lawrancr), A., i, 340; (Law- 

RANCE and Oppy), A., i, 455; 

(WreLAND and Berrasc), A., i, 
1033. 

use of iron pyrites in (SMYTHE), T., 
0. 


Frog. See Rana temporaria, 

d-Fructose. See Levulose. 

Fructosediphosphates, enzymic synthesis 
of (v. EULER and Norp.unp), A., i, 
306. 

Fruit, stored, changes in the pectin in 
(Carrs), A., i, 1222, 

Fucacesw, chemical constituents of 
(LAvIcQUE and EMERIQUE), A., i, 
413. 

Fuel, natural, origin of (CaLcacn1), 

A., ii, 385, 
estimation of water in (MARtNoT), A., 
ii, 223, 

Faller’s earth, adsorption and catalysis 
in (RrpEAL and Tuomas), T., 2119. 
Fulminic acid, mercury salt, velocity of 
— of (Farmer), T., 

174 


decomposition of (LANGHANs), A., 
i, 328. 

detection and estimation of im- 
purities in (RaTHsBURG), A., i, 
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Fumaric acid, action of muscle enzymes 
on (Dakin), A., i, 792. 
calcium salt, crystallography and 
optical properties of (WHERRY and 
ANN), A., i, 716, 
methyl ester, alkaline hydrolysis of 
(SKRABAL and RarrH), A., ii, 434. 
Fungi, higher chemistry of (HAsEN- 
OHRL and ZELLNER), A., i, 904. 
mould, formation of ammonia by 
(BuTKEwitscn), A,, i, 973. 
urea and urease in (Goris and Costy), 
A., i, 1220, 
Furan, ¢etraiodo- (Crusa), A., i, 1057. 
Furan-2:3-dicarboxylic acid, methyl 
ester and anilide (ASAHINA and 
Kuwapa), A., i, 1047, 
Furfuraldehyde, solubility of, in water 
(Mans), A,, i, 566. 
condensation of p-nitrobenzyl chloride 
with (KLEUCKER), A., i, 784. 
detection of, with orciaol (JusTsN- 
MUELLER), A.,, ii, 95, 
estimation of, colorimetrically (FLEURY 
and Porrot), A., ii, 595, 666, 
1-Furfurylidenecyclohexan-2-one 
(Wo FF), A., i, 668. 
3-Furfurylidene-1-methylcyc/ohexan-2- 
one (WoLFF), A., i, 668: 
3-Furfuryl-1-methylcyc/chexan-2-one 
(WoLFF), A., i, 668. 
Furnaces, blast, carbon oxides in (Vv. 
JUPprnen), A., ii, 374. 
tungsten. See Electric furnace. 
2-Furylalanine (GRANACHER), A., i, 850, 
a-Furyleinchonie acid (Crusa), A., i, 
1062. 
5-a-Furylideneaminoacenaphthene 
(FLEISCHER and ScuraNnz), A,, i, 1143. 
8-2-Furylpyruvic acid, a-oximino- (GrA- 
NACHER), A., i, 850. 
Fusarium lini, nutrition of (TocHINat), 
A., i, 207 


G. 


Galactosan (PicreT and VERNET), A., i, 
811. 

Galactose, preparation 
(Movene), A., 1, 630. 
d-Galactose, fermentation of (Tomita) 

A,, i, 307. 
a-Galactosyl chloride (PicrrT and VER- 
NET), A., i, 811. 
8-Galaheptanepentol-di-acid 
and WINGLER), A., i, 322, 
a-Galaoctanehexol-di-acid, and its metal- 
lic salts and lactones (KILIANI and 
WINGLER), A., i, 322. 


of, pure 


(KILIANI 


. compressibility of, at low ueniare 
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Gallaldeshyde, preparation of, and its 
derivatives (ROSENMUND), A., i, 10380. 

Gallium, arc spectrum of (UHLER ‘and 
Tancu), A,, ii, 677. 

Gallotannin, constitution of (N1zREN- 


STEIN), A., i, 266. 

a rm gr ter (KaRRER and 
SaLomon), A., i, 267, 

Gallylamine hydrochloride (RosEN- 


MUND and Prannkvcn), A., i, 1081. 
Gambier - catechin- carboxylic acids 
(NIERENSTEIN), T., 26. 
Gas, detonating, ignition of (MiTscuER- 
LICH), A., ii, 358, 
illuminating, estimation of gee in, 
with perhydrol (KLEMMER), A., ii, 
224, 
Gases, pot of (WAcuTER), A., ii, 
476 
- ultra-red spectra of (SCHAEFER), A 
ii, 727 
motion of electrons in (TOWNSEND and 
Baitey), A., ii, 43. 
behaviour of free electrons towards the 
molecules of (WAHLIN), A., ii, 608. 
resonance and ionisation potentials of 
(BoucHER), A., ii, 608. 
disappearance of, in the electric dis- 
charge (GENERAL ExxEcTrRIic Co.), 
A., il, 417 ; (NEwMaAy), A., ii, 546, 
specific heat of (INGoLD and UsHEr- 
a T., 2286; (Mews), A., ii, 
37. 
determination of high temperatures 
by effusion of (YAMAGUCHI), A,, ii, 
470. 
thermo-compression of (DELEUER), 
A., ii, 684 


(Guyer and Barman) A 
(BaTvuEcas), A., ii, 618. 

contraction of flasks in the determina- 
tion of density of (Motzs and 
MIRAVALLEs), A., ii, 617. 

solubility of, in liquids (NEUHAUSEN 
and Patrick), A., ii, 264; (NEv- 
HAUSEN), A., ii, 621. 

adsorption of,calculation of (BERENYI), 
A., ii, 426. 

kinetic nee of adsorption of 
(Henry), A., ii, 740. 

adsorption of, by charcoal (GusTAVER), 
A., ii, 479. 

adsorption of, by charcoal and lignite 
(McLean), A., ii, 352, 

adsorption of, by crystals (SEELIGER 
and LAPKAMP), A., ii, 30. 

application of the quantum theory to 
(ScHAPOSCHNIKOY), A., ii, 839. 

relation between the internal friction 
and chemical constitution of 


<9 fi, B17'; 


(Scumipt),. A., ii, 278. 


SUBJECTS. 


Gases, energy of the molecules of (Panr. 
InGron), A., ii, 614. 
containing hydrogen, molecular struc. 
ture of (RANKINE), A., ii, 635. 
ignition of (Mason and WHEELER), 


T., 2079. 

of blood, analysis of (MEIER and 
Kronie), A., i, 191. 

diatomic, a constants of 
(PaRTINGTON), A., ii, 839. 


es 


mixed, explosion of (CAMPBELL), T 
2483. 


ignition of (PAYMAN and WHEELER), 
T., 863; (WuuiTE), T., 1244, 
1688, 2561 ; (Mason and 
WHEELER), T., 2079. 
monatomic, calculation of the chemical 
constants of (Bropy), A., ii, 191. 
natural, collection and examination of 
(HEnRIcH and PRELL), A., ii, 858. 
voleanic, analyses of (ALLEN), A., ii, 


estimation of, in metals (Simons), 
A., ii, 719 
separation of volatile substances from 
(Bert and ScHWEBEL), A., i, 932. 
Gas analysis, absorption by pyrogallol 
in (HorrMANN), A., ii, 582, 
receiver for (GUTHRIE), A., ii, 158. 
Gas analysis apparatus (VAN SLYKE), 
A., ii, 158; (Moser and BrvkL), 
A., ii,. 393; (BLAIR and WHEELER; 
Moser), A., ii, 519; (SCHALLER 
and BrernpT), A., ii, 862. 
Gas constants, numerical values of 
(HennincG), A., ii, 191. 
Gas generator with washing apparatus 
(MOLLER), A., ii, 706. 
carbon oxides in (v. JipTNER), A,, ii, 
374. 


Gas reactions, homogeneous, catalysis in 
(HERZFELD), A., ii, 136. 

Gas washing apparatus (ERNsT), A., ii, 
839 


A., i, 698, 


Gastric juice (TaKATA), 
(NaKAGAW4), 


relation of saliva to 
A.. i, 789. 

detection of bile pigments in (Utz), 
A., ii, 799. 

estimation of chlorine in (MALGOYRE), 
A., ii, 780. 

Gelatin, preparation of, pure (LOEB), 

A., i, 387. 

isoelectric condition of (RAWLING and 
CLARK), T., 2830. 

solubility of (FAIRBROTHER and 
Swan), T., 1237. 

physical properties of solutions of 
(Davis and OAKEs), .A., i, 597. 


effect of electrolytes on the solution 
and — of (J. and R. F. 
, i, 182. 


Logs), A 


Gel: 


Gel 


Th 


f (Parr. 


ar struc. 


335. 
(RELER), 


ER and 
nts of 
Lt), 
EELER), 
1244, 
T and 
hemical 
, 191, 
ition of 
» 858, 
A., ‘ii, 
MONS), 
s from 
932. 
ogallol 
158. 
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ALLER 
es of 
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A., ii, 
sis in 
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EB), 
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Gelatin gels, -thermal expansion of 
(TAFFEL), T., 1971. 
elasticity of, as a function of 
the hydrogen-ion concentration 
(SHEPPARD, SWEET, and BENE- 
pict), A., ii, 747. 

Gelatin as a protective colloid (GursiER, 
Huser, and ZwEIGue), A. “ts 485 ; 
(GUTBIER and EMsLANDER), A., ii, 
625. 

dialysed, properties of (Luoyp), A., i, 
1075. 


swelling of (MacDoveatt), A., i, 
205. 

drying and swelling of (SHEPPARD 
and Exuior), A., i, 387; (BoGvs), 
A., i, 388. 

swelling of, in organic acids (KUHN), 
A., i, 183. 

swelling and, hydrolysis of, by acids 
(MOELLER), A., ii, 689 

action of sulphosalicylic acid on the 
swelling of (OsrwaLp and Kvn), 
A., i, 598. 

products of hydrolysis of (VAN SLYKE 
and HILuER), A., i, 63. 

viscosity of solutions of (DAvis, 
OakEs, and Browne), A., i, 63. 

viscosity and plasticity of solutions of 
(BocvE), A., i, 782; ii, 122. 

combination of acids and alkalis with 
(Ltoyp and Maygs), A., i, 280. 

combination of hydrochlorie a acid with 


(WINTGEN and VoGeL), A., i, 280 ; 
(Hircucocs), A., i, 882. 

mixtures of, with arabic acid (TI£E- 
BACKX), A., i, 638. 


coagulation of mixtures of, with gum- 
arabic (TIEBACKX), A., ii, 698. 
nitrogenous value of, in the diet of 
man (Rostson), A., i, 488. 
Gels, action of ultra-violet Pay. on 
(Houmes and Parrick), A., ii, 338. 
diffusion of electrolytes into (STILES 
and Apair; STILEs), A., ii, < 
elastic, structure of (Bogus), A 54, 
782. 
Generator gas, ae of (JELLINEK 
and DIETHELM), A., ii, 833. 
Germanium, occurrence and extraction 
of (DeNNIs and Papisu), A., ii, 150. 
occurrence of, in cassiterite(HADDING), 
A., ii, 855. 
crystal structure of (KoLKMEIJER), 
A., ii, 7138. 
Germanium fetrabromide and fetra- 
chloride (DENNIS and Hance), A., 
ii, 302. 
hydride (MiitER and Smirn), A., ii, 
775; (Panern and S¢HMIDT- 
Hessen), A., ii; 776; 
and IMKER), A., ii, 855. 


(ScHENCK 
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Germanium divxide, effect of, on blood 
(Hammett, Nowrey, and MULLER), 
A., i, 1086. 

Germanium detection and separation :— 
detection of, by the are spectrum 
(PaPisH), A., ii, 163. 

separation of arsenic and (MULLER), 
A., ii, 320 

German silver, equilibrium of the form 
ation of (VorcT), A., ii, 295. 

Germination, action of —— com- 
pounds on (Boxorny), A., i, 93. 

Glands, physiology of rae gg and 
Kopa ; AsHgER and DovsER), A., i, 
286 ; (ASHER and Matsuno), A., oe 
298; (AsHeR and Bernzt), A., i, 
491. 

Glass, molecular structure of (RAMAN), 

A., ii, 201. 

determination of the durability of 
(TuRNER), A., ii, 719. 

effect of lime and magnesia on the 
durability of (DimsLesy, Muir 
HEAD, and TuRNER), A., ii, 709. 

preparation of suspensions of (FRICKE), 
A., ii, 692. 

diffusion of hydrogen and helium 
through (W1LLIAMs and FERGUSON), 
A., ii, 841. 

migration of sodium ions through 
(Prrani and Lax), A., ii, 817. 

colourless, use of selenium compounds 
in production of (Covsen and 
TURNER), A., ii, 708. 

natural, properties and composition of 
(TILLEY), A,, ii, 220. 

containing te oes absorption 
spectra of (WEIGERT), A., ii, 413. 

Glassware, chemical, action of analytical 
reagents on (TURNER and WILson), 
A., ii, 501. 

Glauconite rg Sussex (HaLuimoxd 
and Raptey), A., ii, 861. 

Gliadin, wheat, rate ‘of hydrolysis of 
(VIcKERY), A., ii, 754. 

Globulin, carbohydrate as a constituent 

of (LANGsTEIN), A., i, 479. 
serum, colloidal behaviour of (H1TcH- 
COCK), A., i, 1074. 

Globulins, estimation of, in blood-serum 

(HENLEY), A., ii, 671. 
separation of, from serum (Vina), A 
i, 1209. 

Glucamine, production of (Line and 
Nawnsi), T., 1686. 

Glucimidazole, _ 2-thiol- (Pau and 


Lupwieé), A., i, 953. 
Giucimidazolone (Pav LY and Lupwic), 
A., i, 953. 


Glucinum (beryllium), atomic weight of 
(HONnicscHMID and ses 
A., ii, 214. 
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Glucinum (beryllium), spectrum of, and 
its relation to the spectrum of 
aluminium (GLASER), A., ii, 
675. 

anode rays of (THomson), A., ii, 


crystal structure of, and its oxide 
(McKEEHAy), A., ii, 766. 
Glucinum fluoride, spectrum of 
(Datta), A., ii, 411. 
sulphate, dissociation of (MARCHAL), 
A., ii, 620. 
equilibrium of ammonium sulphate, 
water and (Brirron), T., 2612. 
Glucinum separation :— 
separation of aluminium and (Brit- 
TON), A., ii, 228. 
Glucodesose. See 2-Deoxyglucose. 
a-Glucoheptol, synthesis of (PicreT and 
BARBIER), A., i, 4. 
Gluconeogeny (MULLER ; 
MULLER), A., i, 486. 
Gluconic acid, preparation of (Line and 
Nawnsi), A., i, 221. 
Glucosamine, and its derivatives, muta- 
rotation of (IRVINE and Eakrt), 
T., 2370. 
formation of, heterocyclic compounds 
from (PavLY and Lupwic), A., i, 
953. 
ne (Lixc and Naws1), T., 
1682. 


June and 


d-Glusosamine, salicylidene derivatives 
of (InvinE and Eart), T., 2376. 

Glucose, thio-, and its silver salt and 
tetra-acetyl derivative (WREDE), A., i, 
525. 

d-Glucose. See Dextrose. 

Glucoses, substituted, phosphoric and 
sulphuric esters of (LEVENE, MEYER, 
and WEBER), A., i, 987. 

Glucose-ammonia (Line and Nawjai), 
T., 1682 ; A., i, 681. 

Glucose-a-galactoside 
VERNET), A., i, 811. 

a-Glucosidase, non-identity of maltage 
and (WILLSTATTER and STEIBELT), 
A., i, 282. 

Glucosides (KARRER, NAGELI, and Smin- 

Nov), A., i, 253, 

studies on (MAcBETH and Pryps), T., 
1660. 

new, synthesis of (DE Fazi), A., i, 


(Picter and 


coumarin, in orchids (HfRisszyY and 
DELAvUNEY), A., i, 210. 
detection and extraction of, from plants 
(VerGELOT), A., i, 207. 
Glucosides. See also :— 
Amygdalin, 
Anthochlor, 


Aucubin. 
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Glucosides. See also :— 
Capsularin. 
Castelin. 
Digitonin. 
Dugaldin. 
Hyssopin. 
Indican. 
Pelargonenin. 
Pelargonin. 
Glue, animal, action of alum on (Gur- 
BIER, SAVER, and ScHELLING), A., i, 
78 


3. 
Glutaconic acid pene A., i, 520. 
action of muscle enzymes on (Dak1y), 
A., i, 792. 
derivatives of, addition of hydrogen 
cyanide to (HorE and SHELDON), 
+y 2223. 

Glutaconic acid, 8-chloro-, preparation 
of, and its ethyl ester (INGoLD and 
NicKko..s), T., 1643. 

sane oo isomerism of (F Est), 

y i, 21 
esters, self-condensation of (INGoLD, 
PERREN, and TuHorpe), T., 1783. 
d-Glutamic acid, esters of, and their 
hydrochlorides (CuILEs and Noyes), 
A., i, 924. 
Glutamine, constitution of (Tuirr- 
FELDER), A., i, 326. 
synthesis of, in the human organism 
(SHIPLE and SHERWIN), A., 1, 492. 
Glutaric acid, ethyl ester, oxalyl de- 
rivative, and its semicarbazone 
(DickEns, Kon, and Tuorps), T., 
1501. 
aBf-trialkylated derivatives, prepara- 
tion of (Kon and Tuorps), T., 1795. 

Glutaric acid, a-hydroxy-, isopropyl 
ester (CHILES and Noygs), A., i, 925, 

Glutaric acid series, esters of the, Dieck- 
-mann reaction with (Kon), T., 513. 

Glutaronitrile, action of magnesium 
organic compounds on (BRUYLANTS), 

.» i, 581. 

Glycemia, respiratory metabolism in 
(BORNSTEIN and MU.iER), A., i, 892 ; 
(BorNsTEIN and Ho.m), A., i, 890. 

d-Glyceraldehyde, conversion of, into 
active glyceric acid (Woun1 and ScHEL- 
LENBERG), A., i, 626. 

Glycerides, synthesis of (AMBERGER and 

Bromie), A., i, 804. 
constitution of (Grin), A., i, 420, 
517, 621. 
thin films of binary mixtures of 
(CouxET), A., ii, 477. 
Glycerol, preparation of, from sugar 
(VEREINIGTE CHEMISCHE WERKE), 
A., i, 980. 
synthesis of (Ptcrer and BARBIER), 
+y iy 4. 
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Glycerol, partition of compounds between 
acetone and (Smiru), A., ii, 270. 
equilibrium in the system, water and 
(PusHIN and GLAGOLEVA), T., 2818. 
fermentation of, in presence of sulphur 
(H. and L, Miter), A., i, 904. 
action of copper ethylenediamine 
hydroxide with (TrRAUBE) A., i, 
718, 
velocity of saponification of the acetins 
of (SmiTH), A., i, 915. 
crude, distillation of (Lewis), A., i, 
419; (Rayner), A., i, 711. 
action of Aspergillus glaucus on 
(TraEtra-Mosca and Prerr), A., 
i, 91. 
decomposition of, by Bacillus lactis 
aerogenes (KuMAGAWA), A., i, 972. 
estimation of (KELLNER), A,, ii, 399. 
estimation of, by the dichromate 
method (KELLNER), A., ii, 723. 
estimation of, in presence of sugars 
(Hoyt and Pemberton), A., ii, 
321. 
estimation of trimethylene glycol in 
(Cocks and SALWAY), A., ii, 232. 
Glycerophosphoric acid, ionisation con- 
stants of, and their use as buffers 
(MELLoNs, AcrEE, AVERY, and 
SLAGLE), A., i, 405. 
Glyceryl chloro- and bromo-hydrins, 
preparation of, from allyl alcohol 
(Reap and Hurst), T., 989. 
Glycine (aminoacetic acid), synthesis of, 
from formaldehyde (LING and 
Nanai), A., i, 1124. 
synthesis of, in the human organism 
(SH1IPLE and SHERWIN), A., i, 
492. 
modifications of, and their action with 
diazomethane (BittTz and Part- 
zOLp), A., i, 528. 
Glycocholic acid, sodium salt, hemolytic 
action of (PONDER), A., i, 292. 
Glycogen (KaRRER), A., i, 11. 
effect of sugar concentration on the 
synthesis of (EDERER), A., i, 895. 

change of, when exposed to light 
(BAYER), A., i, 323, 

content of white blood-corpuscles (DE 
Haan), A., i, 484. 

formation in the embryo liver (Aron), 
A., i, 702. 

action of a on the content 
of, in organs (HORNEMANN), A., i, 
296. 

acetate (PRINGSHEIM and LAssMANN), 
A., i, 634. 

Glycols, amino-, and nitro- (SCHMIDT 
and WILKENDoRF), A., i, 314. 

Glycollanilide sulphite (BuaisE and 
ONTAGNE), A., 1, 520. 
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Glycollic acid, aciion of thionyl chloride 
on (BLAIsE and Montacne), A., i, 
520. 

Glycolysis, influence of the dextrose 
concentration on (Mauriac and SEk- 
VANTIE), A., i, 1211. 

Glycosuria. See Diabetes. 

Glycylglycine, hydrolysis of, by hydro- 
chloric acid (Jarrscunikov), A., i, 
1124. 

Glyoxaline derivatives, synthesis of 
(PucHER and Jounson), A., i, 549. 
Glyoxaline, bromo-, and bromonitro- 
derivatives, and their salts (BALABAN 

and Pyman), T., 947. 

Glyoxaline-4-carboxylic acid, and 2:5- 
dibromo-, and its ethyl ester (BALABAN 
and Pyman), T., 954. 

Glyoxalinedicarboxylic acid, salts of, 
with orgapic bases (PAULY and Lup- 
WIG), A., i, 953. 

Glyoxaline-5-sulphonic acid, 4-bromo-, 
and its barium ecalt (BALABAN and 
Pyman), T., 954. 

Glyoxalones, thiol- (DAIns, THompson, 
and AsENDORF), A., i, 1185. 

Glyoximes, structure of (Bieravi), A., i, 
352. 

bisulphite compounds of (GASTALDI 
and BRAUNIZER), A., i, 626. 

Gold, L-series spectrum .of (Dav- 
VILLIER), A., ii, 101; (DUANE and 
ParTERson), A., ii, 463. 

Réntgen ray spectrum of (DE Bro- 
GLIE), A., ii, 330. 

preparation of colloidal solutions of 
(GETTLER and Jackson), A., ii, 
240. 

colloidal, effect of temperature on the 
coagulation of (Lacus and GoLp- 
BERG), A., ii, 697. 

re-crystallisation of pure unworked 
(FRAENKEL), A., ii, 778. 

anodic oxidation of, in sulphuric acid 
(JrnsA and BuryAnek), A., ii, 713. 

action of selenium on (PELABON), A., 
ii, 303. 

Gold alloys with copper, electrochemistry 
of (LORENZ, FRAENKEL, and 
WormseER), A., ii, 21. 

reaction limit of (TAMMANN), A., 
li, 75. 
Gold silver bromides (Suscunie), A., ii 
14 


514. 
chlorides, complex (WELLS), A., ii, 
449, 


Auric cesium chloride (WELLS), A., ii, 
514. 
Gold haloids, compounds of benzyl 
sulphide with (Smitu), A., i, 983. 
sulphides (GuTBIER and Diérr- 
WACHTER), A., ii, 513. 
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Gold estimation :— 
estimation of,colorimetrically (MULLER 
and Forx), A., ii, 662. 

Gonuft. oil, constituents of (RovurE-BeEr- 
TRAND Fins), A » i, 8465. 

Grapes, Spanish, fluorine in ( (PonDAL), 
A., i, 1100. 

Grape juice, methyl anthranilate in 
(Power and Cuxgsnvv), A., i, 97. 

Grape seed oil, solid fatty acids from 
(ANDRE), A., i, 908. 

Graphite, linkings of carbon atoms in 
(Wipavut), A., ii, 259. 

“Graphites” from earn and from 
thiophen (Crus), A., i, 1057. 

Grass, inchi. See Cymbopogon cesius. 

a ae reaction (OsTLING), A., i, 


Grignard se OW constitution of (Vv. 
Braun), A -9 i, 22. 
use of, in organic syntheses (HEP- 
WORTH), A,, i, 118, 
action of, on thiocyanates (ADAMs), 
A., i, 531. 
Guaiacol, 5-iodo-, behaviour of, in -the 
organism (S1mon), A., i, 970. 
Guaiacoldimercuri-compounds 
(MAMEL]I), A., i, 1082. 
Guaiacyl-7-methyl-A8-butenyl ether 
(STAUDINGER, KREIS, and SouwILrT), 
A., i, 978. 
Guanidine, preparation and derivatives 
of (MARCKWALD and Srruwe), A 
i, 328. 
mechanism of formation of, from di- 
cyanodiamide (BLAIR and BRAHAM), 
A., i, 1123. 
— preparation of (Davis), A., i, 
117. 


estimation of (Dopp), A., ii, 536. 

Guanidine, nitro-, action of sulphuric 
acid on;(DAvis), A., i, 530. 

Guanidinophenylthiourea, amino-, and 
its benzylidene derivative (Fromm, 
Kayser, BRIEGLEB, and FOHREN- 
BACH), A.,i, 378. 

Guanidoethyl alcohol, and its derivatives 
(Fromm and Hono.p), A., i, 530. 

Guanidonium salts (MARCKWALD and 
Szruwpe), A., i, 328. 

Z-Guleonie acid. See 5-epi-l-Rhamnonic 
acid. 

Gum arabic, adsorption in solutions of 

(CLARK and Many), A., ii, 550. 

effect of racer of, on diuresis 


(Gort), A., i, 1091. 
coagulation of mixtures of, with 
gelatin (TreBackx), A., ii, 698. 
Gypsum, exyeinilinn, preparation of 
(Bourgeois), A., ii, 292. 


dispersoid chemistry of (NEUGEBAUER), 
A., ii, 643. 
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Gypsum, transformation of, into am, 
_monium sulphate (MaticNon and 
Frisacquss), A,, ii, 570. 

burnt, setting and velocity of oor 
of (BUDNIKOY and seu yven'tt 
849, 


H. 
isoHeematein, and its ferrichloride tetra- 


methyl ether (CRABTREE and Rosin- 
son), T., 1089. 


Hematoporphyrinuria, experimental 
(BrnpA), A., i, 89. 
Hematuria, effect of hexamethylene- 


tetramine in the poceeane of (Bior- 
DORN and HoveuTon), A., i, 1091. 
een nature of (PaRros), A,, i, 
59 
Hemocyanin (Dutrt and ScHNEIDER), 
A., i, 884, 
Hemoglobin, electric charge of (MI- 
CHAELIs and ArrRILA), A., i, 63. 
effect of acids and alkalis on the 
chemical and physical properties of 
(QUAGLIARIELLO), A., i, 1074. 
heat of reaction of oxygen with 
,  “aaaaa and HENDERSON), A., ii, 
350. 
crystallisation of (AMANTEA and 
Krzyszkowsky), A., i, 387. 
darkening of solutions of (Gram), A., 


ii, 886. 
physical chemistry of, in blood 
(Brown and HI), A., i, 1199. 
combinations of, with carbon mon- 
oxide and oxygen, in blood (Hit), 
A., i, 198, 696. 
estimation of (MEULENGRACAT), A., 
ii, 798 ; (TERRILL), A., ii, 799. 
Hemolysis, effect of temperature on 
(JARISCH), A., i, 394. 
effect of metallic salts on (PuRDy and 
WALsum), A., i, 1087. 
by —— and its derivatives 
(Ruove), A., i, 1088. 
by quinine (Luczr), A., i, 81. 
Hemotoxins nae parasitic 
(ScHwakrz), A., i, 493. 
Halochromism (SKRAUP and FREUND- 
Lem) A. -» i, 589; (HanTzscH), A 


Halogens, physical properties and mo- 
ecular structure of (HENGLEIN), 
A., ii, 44. 
velocity of the action of, on metals 
(TAMMANN and Koster), A.,, ii, 
831. - 
velocity of reaction of liberation of 
(FreuNDLIcH and BARTELS), A., ii, 
489. 


worms 


“? i, 
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Halogens, elimination of, in the reduc- 
tion of halogenated nitro-com- 
~~ (BuRToN and KENNER), 


estimation of, by means of mercuric 
nitrate (KotrHorF and Bak), A., ii, 
159. 

estimation of, microchemically 
(Hotz), A., ii, 521. 

Halogen atoms, lability of, in organic 
compounds (HENDERSON and Mac- 
BETH), T., 892; (Hinst and Mac- 
BETH), T., 904, 2169; (GRAHAM 
and Macsetu), T., 1109, 2601; 
(MacbeTH), ‘I, 1116; (Buack, 
Hirst, and Macsern), T., 2527. 

hydrides, formation and dissociation 
of, in aqueous solution (RAy and 
SarKAk), T., 1449. 
ionisation tension of (KNIPPING), 
A., ii, 186. 
viscosity of (HARLE), A., ii, 140. 
Halogenation (Datra and OnATTER- 
JER), A., i, 815. 

Halogen organic compounds, action of 
ammonia and of titanous chloride 
on (Biack, Hirst, and Macsrrn), 
T., 2527, 

containing nitrogen, action of hydr- 
azine on (Hirst and Macsers), T., 
904. 

— constitution of (BiLTz), A., ii, 

370. 


relative toxicity of ions of (CAMERON 
and HoLLENBERG), A., i, 499. 
inorganic, interaction of organo-metal- 
lic compounds with (CHALLENGER 
and Rrpeway), T., 107. 
Hardness of solids (Reis and ZIMMER- 
MANN), A., ii, 745, 


Harmaline (KERMACK, PERKIN, and 
Ronrnson), T., 1872. 
Harmine (KerMACK, PERKIN, and 


Roginson), T., 1872. 
Harrison Memorial, T., 2894. 
trust-deed establishing, T., 2917. 
Hazel nut oil (PRiTzKER and JUNG- 
KUNG), A., i, 208, 
Heart. action of metallic ions on the 
(Cate; ZonDEK), A., i. 296. 
muscle, creatine in (CONSTABEL), A., 
i, 296 
action of drugs and alkaline earth 
salts on (Braun), A., i, 1213. 
frog’s, effect of various ions on the 
(Sprro), A., i, 489. 
Heat, mechanical equivalent of (SwIEN- 
TOSLAWSK]), A., ii, 194. 
animal. See Animal heat. 


specific (PaDoA), A., ii, 348. 
determination of (CoHEN and MogEs- 
VELD), A., ii, 347. 
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Heat, specific, determination of, at low 
temperatures (SIMON), A., ii, 
684. 
of gases (INGoLD and UsHERWoop), 
T., 2286 ; (Mewes), A., ii, 787. 
of metals (LATIMER), A., ii, 814. 
of solids (Krask), A., ii, 421. 
of sulphides used in metallurgy 
(BoRNEMANN. and HENGSTEN- 
BERG), A., ii, 613. 
Heat of combustion (HickEL), A., ii, 
195, 818. 
in relation to constitution (BINDER), 
A.,:il,, 27. 
ae of dissociation (Hicker), A., ii, 
18. 
Heat of evaporation (Herz), A., ii, 818. 
Heat of formation, relation of, to atomic 
weight and volume change (CoL- 
Lins), A., ii, 685. 
in relation to ionic properties (GRIMM), 
A., ii, 690. 

Heat of fusion, latent (SrraTrron and 
PARTINGTON), A., ii, 258; (MorrTi- 
MEk), A., ii, 622. 

Heat of solution of organic substances, 
and its relation to the heat of fusion 
(GEHLHOFF), A., ii, 121. 

Heat of vaporisation of non-associated 
liquids (MorTIMER), A., ii, 615. 

Hederagenin, and its derivatives (VAN 
DER Haak and TAMBURELLO), A.,, i, 
160. 

a-Hederin, and its salts and derivatives 
(VAN DER HAAR), A., i, 160. 

Heleniwm hoopesii (sneezeweed), con- 
stituents of (Marss, CLAWsON, 
Coucn, and Marsu), A., i, 413. 

Helianthus annwus, oxidation of proteins 
by the green pigment in seeds of 
(OpARIN), A., i, 308. 

Heliotherapy (VALLoT), A., i, 87. 

Helium, thermodynamics of the forma- 

tion of, from hydrogen (ToLMAN), 
A., ii, 738. 

spectrum of (LYMAN; SILBERSTELN), 
A,, ii, 674; (HicKs), A., ii, 675. 

band spectrum of (Curtis), A., ii, 
330. 

series spectrum of (SEELIGER), A., ii, 


ultra-violet spark spectrum of 
McLENNAN and Perris£), A., ii, 
330. 

neutral, spectrum of (RAMAN), A., ii, 


Keble model of the atoms of (VAN 
VuEck), A., ii, 838. 
ionisation and resonance potentials of 
(Franck), A., ii, 811. 
isotherms of (HOLBORN and OrtTo), 
A., ii, 737. 
50 
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Helium, solubility of, in water (Capy, 
ELsey, and Bercsr), A., ii, 642. 
diffusion of, through glass (WILLIAMS 
and Frrevuson), A., ii, 841. 
isoHelium, atomic weight of (NEv- 
BURGER), A., ii, 365, 

Hemicellulose, digestion of (SH1mizv), 
A., i, 82. 

Hemimellitenol (3:4:5-trimethylphenol), 
2:6-dibromo-, and its derivatives 
(v. AUweERs and SAuRWwEIN), A., i, 
1032. 

Hemimellitylquinitrol, dibromo-, and 
dinitro- (v. AUWERS and SAURWEIN), 
A., i, 1032. 

Hemimellityl-y-quinol, dinitro- (Vv. 
AUWERS and SaurweErn), A., i, 1083. 

Hemp, distinction between flax and 
(NoppeER), A., ii, 791. 

cis and trans-Heptadecenylurethanes 
(Nicouet and PRio), A., i, 644. : 

Heptadecylenylearbamide, dihydroxy- 
(NicoLet and Preto), A., i, 644. 

Heptaldehydesemioxamazone 
WORTH and McRasz), T., 2753. 

Heptamethylamygdalinic acid, methyl 
ester (HAwWorRTH and LeirTcH), T., 
1924, 

m-Heptane, action of nitrosyl chloride 
on (LYNN and HitrTon), A., i, 417. 

cycloHeptane, models for (MoHR), A., i, 
441. 

cycloHeptane-1:2-diols, space configura- 
tion of (DERX), A., i, 651. 

n-Heptenecarboxylic acid, ethyl ester 
(CARMICHAEL), T., 2549. 

n-Heptyl fluoride (Swarts), A., i, 101. 

cycloHeptylceycloheptanol, and its allo- 
phanic ester (GopcHoT and Bruy), 
A., i, 350. 

cycloHeptylidenecycloheptanone 
cHoT and Brun), A., i, 350. 

Herring roe, fatty constituents of 
(TaKkaHasH}), A., i, 700. 

Hesperidine, chemistry, properties, and 
detection of (Nrusson), A., i, 211. 

Heterocyclic compounds, effect of sub- 

stitution on the formation and 
stability of (IncoLtp, Sako, and 
THORPE), T., 1177. 
formation of, from glucosamine 
(PauLY and Lupwie), A., i, 953. 
Heteropoly-acids (RosENHEIM and 
LEyYsER), A., ii, 50. 
of elements of the sulphur group 
(Meyer and Srareczny), A., ii, 7738. 
1:2:4:5:7:8-Hexa-acetoxyfluoran (Muv- 
KERJI), T., 548. 

Hexa-amylose dodeca-acetate (PRING- 
SHEIM and Perscu), A., i, 632. 

Hexadecanesulphonic acid, preparation 

and properties of (Nornis), T., 2162. 


(Lap- 


(Gop- 
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Hexadecy] fluoride (Swarts), A., i, 101. 


Hexahydrocinchonine dihydrobromide 
— and HEIDELBERGER), A., i, 
672. 

a- and §-Hexahydrodeoxycinchonines, 
and their derivatives (JACOBs and 
HEIDELBERGER), A., i, 672. 

Hexahydrodioxydiboron. See 
Boron. 

Se ee and its de. 
rivatives (WiNDAUs and Htckz1), 
A., i, 658. 

Hexahydroquinine, and nitroso-, and 
their derivatives (JAcoBs and HEIDEI- 
BERGER), A., i, 673. 

Hexahydrosalicylaldehyde, 
hydrochloride (WEIL, 
MakcEt), A., i, 1023. 

n-Hexaldehyde, 8-hydroxy-, and _ its 
phosunibehgiphasine (HELFERICH 
and MALKomgs), A., i, 431. 

Hexamethylenes, stereoisomeric (SKITA), 
A., i, 534. 

Hexamethylenedicarbimide (ScHM1D7), 
A., i, 761. 

Hexamethyleneimine, and its salts and 
acetyl derivatives (ScHMIDT), A., i, 
761. 

Hexamethylenetetramine, preparation of 
(Traun’s ForRscHUNGSLABORA- 
TORIUM), A., i, 528; (RIEDEL), A., 
i, 991. 

catalytic synthesis of (RomBauT and 
NIEZUWLAND), A., i, 990. 

action of alkyl haloids with (DELEPINE 
and JaFFEUX), A., i, 234. 

action of sodammonium on (Picoy), 
A., i, 1123. 

preparation of compounds of esters of 
fatty acids with (RIEDEL), A., i, 
991. 

role of, in production of hematuria 
: (BLoEDoRN and Hoveurov), A., i, 
1091. 

salts of, action of formic acid with 


under 


and its 
TRAUN, and 


(SOMMELET and Guiorg), A., i, 333, 
Hexamminechromiselenate. See under 
Chromium. 
Hexamminecobaltic salts. See under 
Cobalt. 
Hexamminecobaltic 2:4-dinitro- 


a-naphthoxide, and its 7-sulphonic 
acid (MorGAN and Kine), T., 1727. 
Hexamminecobaltic dipicrylamine 
(Morcan and Kine), T., 1727. 
Hexane, 8-chloro-y-hydroxy- (DEeTa@ur), 
A., i, 327. 
cycloHexane, 1-chloro-2-hydroxy- (DE- 
TUF), A., i, 327. 
cycloHexanes, substituted, action of 
hydrazine on halogen derivatives of 
(Hirst and MacsetH), T 2169. 
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cycloHexanespirocyclobutan-8-one, and 
its derivatives (Kon), T., 520. 

cycloHexane-1:l-diacetic acid, methyl 
ester (DICKENS, Kon, and THORPE), 
T., 15065. 

cycloHexane. -1:2-diols, space configura- 
tion of (DERx), A., i, 651. 

cycloHexanespirocyclopentane-8:4-dione, 
and its derivatives (Kon), T., 522. 

cycloHexanetriols, catalytic preparation 
of “Apoenerag and ABOULENC), A., i, 
337. 

cycloHexanol, preparation of (BROCHET), 
A., i, 1144, 

Hexaphenylethans, mechanism of the 
dissociation of ((‘oLE), A., ii, 438. 

Hexapyridine «-dichlorodiferridi(tetra- 
ee i (WEINLAND and Kiss- 
LING), A., i, 364. 

Hexapyridinemegnesium salts (Spacv), 

es i, 8 9, 

Hexen-Se-diol, a(-dichloro-y8-dibromo- 
(LEspPIzAv), A., i, 103. 

cycloHexene, compounds of, with nitro- 
gen tetroxide and zine (ScHAAR- 
SCHMIDT, VEIDT, and ScHLOSSER), 
A., i, 646. 

A8-Hexenoic acid, vanillylamide of (Orr 
aud ZIMMERMANN), A., i, 187. 

4§.Hexenoyl chloride (HELFERICH and 
MALKoMEs), A., i, 431. 

Hexinene-afe(-tetrol, dioxide 
(LesPrgau), A., i, 103. 

n-Hexoic acid, ay-dihydroxy-, eee 
salt (Heurericn and SperpEL), A 
i, 7. 
y-isoHexolactone, aB-dihydroxy- 
(FRANKE and GROEGER), A., i, 808. 

Hexolactones, Lromo- and a-hydroxy- 
(HELFERICH and SPEIDEL), A., i, 7. 

2-Hexosamic acids,. synthesis of (LE- 
VENE), A., i, 327. 

ce WEN ay synthesis of (LEVENE), 
A., i, 327. 

Hexosediphosphoric acid, strychnine 
salt (NEUBERG and DALMER), A 
920. 

Hexosephosphatase (TomirTa), A., i, 960. 

Hexosephosphoric acid, brucine, cincho- 
nidine, and “ree Ee salts (NEUBERG 
and DaLmgR), A., i, 920 

cycloHexy] ally), ethyl and methyl esters, 
bromo- (SCHMIDT, BARTHOLOME, and 
LisKe), A., i, 827. 

5-cycloHexylbarbituric acid (Dox and 
Yover), A., i, 817. 

cycloHexylearbinyl alcohol, 
urethane (DE PoMMEREAU), A 

cycloHexylmalonamide (Dox 
Yopger), A., i, 817. 

cycloHexylmalonic acid, methyl ester 
(Dox and YopEr), A., i, 816. 


from 


a 1, 


and its 
» i, 339. 
and 
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cycloHexyl methyl ketone, 2-chloro-, 
and its semicarbazone (WIELAND and 
BetTaG), A,, i, 1084. 

cycloHexyl pheny] ketone, 2-chloro-, and 
its semicarbazone (WIELAND and 
BetrTae), A., i, 1084. 

Hexylsuccinamic acid (HIGGINBOTHAM 
and Lapworts), T., 52. 

n-Hexylsuccinimide (LAPwoRTH and 
McRagz), T., 2750. 

5-cycloHexy]l- -2-thiobarbiturie acid (Dox 
and YopEr), A., i, 817. 

Hibernium, a possible new radioactive 
element (JOLY), A., ii, 651. 

Hides, dyeing and tanning of (RAKUZIN), 
A., i, 702. 

Hippuric acid, synthesis of, in a liver 

(DELPRAT and Wuirr.z), A 
&6. 
action of Dakin’s hypochlorite solution 
on (ENGFELDT), A., i, 813. 
estimation of, in urine (SNAPPER and 
LaQueEvrR), A., ii, 92. 

Hirudo medicinalis (leech), physiology 
and pharmacology of (TESCHENDORF), 
A., i, 970. 

Histamine. 
B-amino-. 

Histidine, ne aster of, from blood 

(DemsANovsk!), A., i, 1052. 
production of urocanie acid from 
(KoTAKE and roe a (39907. 

detection of (HuNTER), A., ii, 885. 

Histidine anhydride dihydrochloride 
(FRANKEL and JELLINEK), A., i, 965. 

Histone — digestion of, by pepsin 
(Fewix), A., i, 693. 

Histopeptone (Fr.ix), A., i, 479. 

Homocamphoric acid, phenyl ethyl ester 
of (Paurray), A., i, 548. 

Homocamphoric giyedl, and its deriv- 
atives (PALFRAY), A., i, 548, 

Homogeneity (OstWALD), A ., li, 181. 

Homogentisic acid (MORNER), A,,;.i, ya 
estimation of, in urine (Brigcs), A 


+» i, 


See 4-Ethylglyoxaline, 


ii, 534, 

Homologous series, variation of are 

properties = (Pauty), A., i, iz 
(Starch), A., i, 2. 

Homophthalic “acid, ethyl ester, rr 
paration of (DAviEs and PERKIN), T 
2208. 

Homopiperonyl methyl ester, and Ng 
nitro- (GREENE and Rosinson), T 
2194. 

p-Homosalicylideneanthranilic acid 
ex” Rocers, and SWISHER), 

-, 1, 935. 

Sesreicpensile acid (Simonsen), T.; 
2298. 

Honey, 
(SARIN), 


formation and ripening of 
A,, i, 197. 
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Hormones, distribution of, in blood 
(ScHarpr1), A., i, 290. 

Horse, sedimentation of blood corpuscles 
of the (RuNNsTROM),A., i, 289. 

‘Hsiung Ch’uang.” a Chinese drug, 
constituents of (Murayama), A., i, 
310. 

Humic acids (ELLER; Jonas), A., i, 

326. 


structure and formation of (MARCUS- 
son), A., i, 487. 
Humoceric acid (AscHAN), A., i, 714. 
Humus, spontaneous oxidation of 
(ScHRADER), A., i, 637. 
estimation of, by oxidation with 
chromic acid (GrHRING), A., ii, 
592. 
Hydantoins (Reap), A., i, 954. 
effect of substitution on the formation 
and stability of (INcoLD, Sako, and 
TuHoRPE), T., 1177. 
Hydrargyrum oxycyanatum. See Mer- 
cury oxycyanide. 
Hydration, static method of study of 
(GuicHARD), A., ii, 555. 
Hydratropic acid, fate of, in the body 
(Kay and Raper), A., i, 1093. 
Hydrazide, ©,H,ON,S,, from methyl 
chlorothioformate and _ thiosemi- 
carbazide (ARNDT, MILDB, 
TSCHENSCHER), A., i, 376. 
-C,HyoN,S8,, from thiosemicarbazide 
and phenylthiocarbimide (ARNDT, 
MILDE, and TscHENSCHER), A., i, 


377. 

C,H, ,ON,S, from phenylthiocarbimide 
and semicarbazide hydrochloride 
(ARNDT, MILDE, and TsCHENSCHER), 
A., i, 376. 

Hydrazine stannichloride (Drucsr), A., 
i, 639. 

estimation of, volumetrically (KurTE- 

NACKER and WaeneEnr), A., ii, 312. 
Hydrazines (WIELAND and WECKER), 
bee 

optically active, os aan of 
(GLATTFIELD and WERTHEIM), A., 
i, 385. 

Hydrazinedicarbonamides containing 
sulphur, ring closure with (Fromm), 


and 


A., i, 62; (ARNDT, Mriupx, and 
TSCHENSCHER), A., i, 375. 
9-Hydrazinoacridine (FARBWERKE 


vorM. Meister, Lucius, & Briinino), 
A., i, 469. 

Hydrazino-9:9-bisacridine (FARBWERKE 
vorM. Meister, Lucius, & Britntne), 
A., i, 469. 

Hydrazinodiacetoneglucose (FRREUDEN- 
BERG and Brauns), A., i, 1117. 

1-Hydrazino-4-methylanthraquinone 
(Maver and Het), A., i, 878. 
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o-Hydrazinophenylacetic acid (NBER), 
A., i, 546. 

Hydrasinopyrine picrate (THIELEPAPE 
and Si'RECKELSEN), A., i, 1191. 

2-Hydrazinoquinoline-4-carboxylic acid, 
and its hydrazide (THIELEPAPE), A., 
i, 271. 

Hydrazobenzene, 5-bromo-2:4-dinitro- 
(Giva), A., i, 691. : 

Hydrazo-compounds (CHARRIER), A., i, 

769. 


isomeric changes of (JACOBSEN), A., i, 
589, 596. 

Hydrazoic acid. See Azoimide. 

Hydrazones (Kravy and McHveR), T., 
1648. 

basic properties of (Crusa and 
Veccuio1T1), A., i, 474. 
1:1-Hydrazo-ar-tetrahydronaphthalene 
(ScHROETER, KINDERMANN, DIET- 
RICH, BEYSCHLAG, FLEISCHHAUER, 
RIEBENSAHM, and OESTERLIN), A., i, 
123. 

Hydrindene derivatives, dehydrogenation 
of (v. Braun, Haun, and SEEMANN), 
A., i, 728. 

Hydrindene, bromohydroxy- (READ and 
Hurst), T., 2554. 

1-Hydrindone, 5-hydroxy-, derivatives 
(v. AuwERs, HILLIGER, and WuLF), 
A., i, 1194. 

Hydrindones (v. Kongk and SzaMAk), 
A., i, 458. 

2-Hydrindone-l-carboxylic acid, ethyl 
ester, and its phenylhydrazones 
(PERKIN and TiTLEy), T., 1566. 

2-Hydrindone-8-carboxylic acid, ethyl 
ester (DIECKMANN), A., i, 1022. 

Hydriodic acid. See under Iodine. 

Hydrobensoins, 2:4-dinitro- (BisHor and 
Brapy), T., 2367. 

Hydrobromic acid. See under Bromine. 

Hydrobromocupreine dihydrobromide 
(HEIDELBERGER and Jacons), A. ,i, 673. 

Hydrobufotoxin (WIELAND and ALLEs), 
A., i, 784. 

Hydrocarbon, C,,H,., from dehydration 
of dihydrofencholetiyl alcohol (Max- 
WELL), A., i, 753. 

Ci¢He_, from reduction of 1:2:2:3- 
tetramethyleyclopentyl phenyl ket- 
one (Rurs and JAae1), A., i, 840. 

C.gHgs, from condensation of p-tolyl 
methyl ketone (GaAsTALDI), A., i, 
367. 

Hydrocarbons, formation of, from 
carbon dioxide and from formates 
(LEv1), A., i, 801. 

preparation of (PLavson and Vv. 
TISCHENKO), .A., i, 818, 

relation between molecular weights and 
iodine values of (Woos), A., i, 101. 


Hy 
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Hydrocarbons, viscosity of (CHAVANNE 


and WAN RissEcHEM), A., ii, 
352. 

nitration of (BATTEGAY and BRANDT), 
A., i, 1001. 

oxidation of (BLAIR and WHEELER), 
A., i, 917 


action of ozone on (WHEELER and 
Buatr), A., i, 1105.. 
action of sodammonium on (LEBEAU 
and Prcon). A., i, 801. 
aliphatic, forces between carbon 
atoms in, and in diamond 
(Fasans), A., ii, 194, 818. 
oxidation of, with nitrogen peroxide 
(GRANACHER and ScHAUFEL- 
BERGER), A., i, 613. 
aromatic, molecular refraction of (v. 
AuweEnrs), A., ii, 98; (vV. AUWERS 
and Kotties), A., ii, 174. 
action of, with azo-compounds and 
aluminium chloride (PUMMERER 
and BinapFt), A., i, 24. 
reaction of azobenzene hydrochloride 


with (PUMMERER, BINAPFL, 
BitTNER, and ScHUEGRAF), A., 
i, 1196. 


estimation of, in mineral oils 
(WATERMAN and PeErQuiy), A., 
ii, 399. 
cyclic, stereoisomerism of (SKITA and 
Scuenck), A., i, 240. 
ethylenic, action of chlorocarbamide 
on (DeTauF), A., i, 236, 327. 
liquid, preparation of, from ethylene 
and sulphuric acid (DAMIENS), A., 
i, 1105. 
paraffin, catalytic oxidation of (SAL- 
way and Winuiams), T., 1348. 
saturated and unsaturated, energy of 
atomic linkings in (W1BAUT), A., i, 
909. 
semibenzene(v. AUWERSand ZIEGLER), 
A., i, 119. 
unsaturated, hydrogenation of 
(CHEMISCHE FaBrik GRIESHEIM- 
ELEKTRON), A., i, 977. 
aliphatic, replacement of halogens 
in (KAUFMANN), A., i, 218. 
Hydrocarbons, chloro-derivatives, elimi- 
nation of hydrogen chloride from 
(FARAGHER and GARNER), A., i, 3. 
Hydrocarbostyrildihydrocoumarin-3:3- 
iran (LeucHs, v. KATINSKY, and 
Somnas A., i, 473. 
Hydrocellulose, action of heat on 
(JusTIN-MUELLER), A., i, 11. 
Hydrochloric acid. See under Chlorine. 
Hydrocinchonidine, salts of tropic acid 
with (Kine and Pater), T., 2585. 
Hydrocinchonine, salts of tropic acid 
with (Kine and PALMER), T., 2584. 
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Hydrocinchonine, nitro-,andits sulphonic 
acid (BOEHRINGER & SOHNE), A., i, 
46 


Hydrocupreine oxide (VEREINIGTE . 
CHININFABRIKEN ZIMMER & Co.), 
A., i, 948. 


Hydrodiphthal-lactonic acid, and bromo-. 
aud their derivatives (RuceLt and 
Meyer), A., i, 344. 

Hydroecgonidine hydrochloride and auri- 
chlorides (GADAMER and Jonny), A., i, 
168. 

Hydroferricyanic acid, zirconium salt 
(VENABLE and MogrHLMANN), A., ii, 
712. 

Hydroferricyanides of organic bases 
(CummiNG), T., 1287. 

Hydroferrocyanic acid, potassium salt, 

solubility of, in water (FABRIS), 
A., i, 329. 
decomposition, of (BAUDIscH and 
Bass), A.j.i, 993. 
zirconium salé (VENABLE and MorHL- 
MANN), A., ‘ij. 712. 

Hydroferrocyanidés of organic bases 
(Cummrine), ‘Tij 1287. 

Hydrofiuosilicie acid. See under Fluor- 
ine. 

Hydrogen, model of the molecule of 

(CREHORE), A., ii, 494. 

model of the ionised molecule of 
(Pavtt), A., ii, 703. 

spectrum of (Woop), A., ii, 273; 
(MERTON and Barratt), A., ii, 
461. 

continuous spectrum of (Lewis), A., 
ii, 802. 

line spectrum of (OLDENBURG), A., ii, 
725; (GeHRCKE and Lav), A., ii, 
726; (KimvuraAand Fuxvpa; Hu.- 
BERT), A., ii, 801. 

series spectrum of (SEELIGER), A., ii, 
17 ; (OLDENBERG), A., ii, 410. 

stability of the luminous discharge in 
(Gipson and Noysgs), A., ii, 812. 

atomic, incandescence of substances 
in (Woop), A., ii, 759. 

atoms, radius of, incrystals(AMINOFF), 
A., ii, 496. 

triatomic (WENDT and LANDAUER), 
A., ii, 369. ' 

nuclei, collision of a-particles wit 
(CHADWICK and BIELER ; 
McAvtay), A., ii, 12. 

structure and magnetic susceptibi ity 
of molecules of (HonpaA), A., ii, 
838. 

movement of electrons in (TOWNSEND 
and Barry), A., ii, 836. 

rectilinear diameter of (MATHIAS, 
CroMMELIN, and Onngs),  A., ii, 
440, 561. 
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Hydrogen, effect of a glow discharge in, 
Stoo tin electrodes (Panera, 
A., ii, 363. 
absorption of, in the electric discharge 
(Newman), A., ii, 279, 546, 639; 
(Wenprt), A., ii, 639. 
specific heat of (INcoLD and UsuHer- 
woop), T.,.2286. 
heat of vaporisation and specific heat 
of (Matias, CromMMELIN, and 
Onnas), A., ii, 472. 
occlusion of, by palladium (Ox.ey), 
A., ii, 469. 
properties of, when desorbed from 
atinum and palladium (ANDER- 
son), T., 1158. 
compressibility of (GuyE and BaTtvE- 
cas), A., ii, 618. 
vapour pressure of (MARTINEZ and 
NNES), A., ii, 472; (ONNES and 
MARrtTINEz), A., ii, 759. ; 
velocity of sound in (GRiNEISEN and 
MERKEL), A., ii, 190. 
thermodynamics of the formation of 
helium from (Toman), A., ii, 738. 
diffusion of, through glass (WILLIAMS 
and Fercuson), A., ii, 841. 
through ironand platinum (ScHMIDT 
and Lijcxr), A., ii, 198. 
dissociation of, in.a tungsten furnace 
(DuFFENBACK), A., ii, 620. 
by excited mercury atoms (CARIO 
and Franck), A., ii, 809. 
formation and dissociation of poly- 
halogen compounds of, in aqueous 
solution (RAY and Sarkar), T., 
1449. 
equation of state for (ScHAmzEs), A., 
ii, 24. 
equilibrium of the reduction of nickel 
chloride by (BERGER and Orv), 
A., ii, 38. 
combination of, with acetylene deriy- 
atives (ZALKIND), A., ii, 835. 
photochemical reactions between 
. chlorine and (GonrING), A., ii, 9; 
(WEIGERT and KELLERMANN), A., 
ii, 808. 
action of oxygen with, on platinum 
(LANGMUIR), A., ii, 629 
combination of oxygen and, in pre- 
sence of colloidal palladium (SAn- 
DONNINI and QUAGLTA), A., ii, 556. 
catalytic formation of water from 
oxygen and (PEASE and Taytor), 
A., ii, 701. 
ignition of mixtures of oxygen and 
(MirscHertiicn), A., ii, 358. 
flame, luminescence excited by the 
(Howes), A., ii, 335. 
simple generator for (CATHCART), A., 
ii, 440. 
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Hydrogen compounds, gaseous, molecular 
= of (RANKINE), A., ii, 
635. 

Hydrogen bromide. See Hydrobromic 

acid under Bromine. 

chloride. See Hydrochloric acid under 
Chlorine. 

cyanide. See Hydrocyanic acid under 
Cyanogen. 

haloids. See Halogen hydrides. 

iodide. See Hydricdic acid under 
Iodine. 

peroxide, constitution of (Oppo and 

Brnaaul), A., i, 314, 

production of, by bacteria (McLrop 
and Gorpon), A., i, 1095. 

catalytic formation and decomposi- 
tion of, by platinum (Hormany), 
A., ii, 490. 

effect of radium rays on the rate of 
formation and decomposition of 
(Kattan), A., ii, 108, 466, 
756. 

catalytic decomposition of, by finely- 
divided platinum (Maxrep), T., 
1766. 

effect of Réntgen rays on the 
catalytic - decomposition of 
(ScuwakzZ, FRIEDRICH, and 
Wouwnnee.icn), A., ii, 436. 

oxidation of butyric acid by (Wrrzz- 
MANN), A., i, 6. 

influence of ferrous oxide on the 
action of, on ‘iodides (PAMFILOV 
and Prtin), A., ii, 835, 

velocity of the action of, on metals 
(TAMMANN and Késtgr), A., ii, 
831. 

velocity of reaction of potassium 
permanganate with (ZAWIDZKI), 
A., ii, 207, 

action of, on solutions of sngars 
(SCHONEBAUM), A., i, 920. 

bactericidal action of (MULLER), A., 
i, 903. 

estimation of, colorimetrically 
(Isaacs), A., ii, 715. 

phosphide, estimation of (MosER and 
Brvk1L), A., ii, 393. 

selenide, preparation of (MosER and 
Docron), -, li, 46, 

sulphide, effect of, on respiration 

(Haccarp and HEenpeErson), A., 
i, 1206. 

hindrance of precipitation with 
(DepE and Bonin), A.,_ ii, 
766. 

di- and tri-sulphides, preparation and 
properties of (WALTON and Par- 
sons), A., ii, 281. 

telluride, ao ene of (Mosgr and 
Ertz), A., ii, 48. gi tiw 


ular 
ii, 
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Hydrogen estimation and separation : — 
estimation of, in organic compounds 
(Wrazpe), A., ii, 316; (LINDNER), 
A., ii, 657 ; (Simon and Guinav- 
MIN), A., ii, 867 ; (Stmon), A., ii, 
868. 
estimation of traces of oxygen in 
(Larson and Waite), A.,, ii, 311. 
estimation of, and its separation from 
gaseous paraffins (MULLER and 
Forx), A., ii, 655. 
Hydrogen-calomel cell. See under Cells, 
electrochemical. 
Hydrogen electrode. See Electrode. 
Hydrogen ions, determination of con- 
centration of (MICHAELIS and 
Kricer; AcREE, MELLON, 
Avery, and SLAGLE ; GILLEsPIg), 
A., ii, 157. 
colorimetrically (KoLTHOFF), A.., ii, 


colorimetrically, and electrometric- 
ally (CULLEN and HastINcs), 
A., ii, 657. 
in blood (L1INDHARD), A., ii, 240. 
apparatus for (KuING, LassIEurR, 
and LAssIEuR ; HEALY and Kar- 
RAKER), A,, ii, 519 ; (KLING and 
LassIEur), A., ii, 234, 715. 
measurement of, and their hydration 
(ScHREINER), A., ii, 466. 
effect of sucrose on the activity of 
(CorraNn and Lewis), A., ii, 691. 

Hydrogenation apparatus (KLIMONT), 
A., ii, 369. 

Hydrolaccol dimethyl ether, and 5-mono- 
and 5:6-di-nitro (Masima and On1Ba), 
A., i, 264. 

Hydrolysis of salts, theory of (Tran), 

A., ii, 362 
of weak acids and weak bases 
(GRIFFITH), A., ii, 420. 

Hydronitric acid. See Azoimide. 

Hydrophthalyl-lactonic acid, chloro-, 
esters of (RucGLI and MEYER), A., i, 
344, 

Hydroquinidine, salt of tropic acid with 
(Kine and PatmeEr), T., 2582. 

Hydroquinine, salts of tropic acid with 
(Kinc and PatmeEs), T., 2582. 

Hydroquinine, amino-, and its sulph- 

onic acid (BOEHRINGER & S6HNE), 
A., i, 46. 
nitro-, and its sulphonic acid (Borx- 
RINGER & SOHNE), A., i,.46. 
Hydrosols, freezing of (LOTTERMOSER), 
A., ii, 266. 
coloured, of nephelometry (BEcH- 
HOLD and Hester), A., ii, 652. 

Hydrothitsiol, and its dimethyl ether 
and 6-nitro-, dimethyl ether (Masima 
and Cup), A., i, 264. 
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Hydroxamiec acids (JonEs and Scott), 
A., i, 453; (Ot1vent-ManpDALA), 
A., i, 544. 
preparation and rearrangement of 
(JonEs and Hurp), A., i, 248. 
Hydroxy-acids, action of potassium 
iodide and iodate on (KRISHNA and 
Pork), T., 798. 
degradation of, in the animal organ- 
ism (WORINGER), A., i, 90. 
esters, oxidation of, by oxygen or air 
(Stmon), A., i, 984. 
aromatic, in urine (DE SancrTis and 
Fiori), A., i, 609. 
a-Hydroxy-acids, configuration of 
(FREUDENBERG and Brauns), A., 
i, 623. 
action of thionyl chloride on (BLAISE 
and MontacGng), A., i, 520, 715. 
Hydroxyaldehydes, synthesis of sub- 
stances like disaccharides from 
(HELFERICH and WEIDENHAGEN), 
A., i, 116. 
aromatic, manufacture of (SocikT# 
CHIMIQUE DES UsINEs pU RHONE), 
A:., i, 267i 

y-Hydroxyaldehydes (HELFERICH and 
GEHRKE), A., i, 9. 

Fydroxy-amines, aldehyde derivatives 
of (BERGMANN, ULpts, and CAMACHO), 
Bay:4,. 3108. 

penne compounds (KARRER), 

- i, 40. 

Hydroxy-compounds, aromatic, action 
of sulphites on( BuCHERER and WaHL), 
A., i, 464; (BUCHERER and ZIMMER- 
MANN), A., i, 465. 

Hydroxy-ketones, migration of acyl resi- 
dues in acy! derivatives of the phenyl- 
hydrazones of (v. AUwWER8, HILLIGER, 
and Wu trF), A., i, 1192. 

Hydroxyl groups, auxiliary valency of 
(REIHLEN), A., i, 1146 ; (REIHLEN and 
Sapper), A., i, 1147. 

a-Hydroxy-lactones (HELFERICH and 
SPEIDEL), A., i, 6. 

Hydroxylactonic acid, C,H,,0,, and its 
ethyl ester, from hydrolysis of ethyl 
aa’-dibromo-8A-diethylglutarate (Dr- 
SHAPANDE and THorpk), T., 1488, 

Hydroxylamine, preparation of (LECHER 

and Hormann), A., ii, 442. 
reactions of (KJELLIN), A., ii, 640. 
action of, and its derivatives on 

sodium arsenite (GUTMANN), A.,, ii; 

844, 
stannichloride (Druck), A., i, 1206. 
estimation of, volumetrically (Kurr- 

ENACKER and WAGNER), A., ii, 

312. 

Hydroxymethyleneacetophenone. 
Phenyl 8-hydroxyviny] ketone. 


See 
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a-Hydroxymethylene-a-benzylacetone. 
See -Phenyl-a-hydroxymethylene- 
ethyl methy! ketone. 

Hydroxymethylenedeoxybenzoin, action 
of phenylhydroxylamine with (RUPE 
and WiTtwenr), A., i, 448. 

Hygroscopy of soluble substances (EDGAR 
and Swan), A., ii, 349. 

Hyoscyamine, preparation and racemis- 
ation of and its sulphate (Goris and 
Corty), A., i, 1174. 

Hyperglycemia, adrenaline (ACHARD, 
Risor, and Binet), A., i, 963; 
(BrésaMLeEn), A., i, 1092. 

Hypochlorous acid. See under Chlorine. 

Hypoiodous acid. See under Iodine. 

Hypophosphorous acid. See under Phos- 
phe rus, 

Hyposulphurous acid. 
phur. 

Hypoxanthine, oxidation of, by tissues 
and by milk (Morcan, STrEwart, 
and Hopkins), A., i, 1078. 

Hyssopin (Oxzsterix), A., i, 849. 

Hyssopinglycone, and its acetate 
(OgsTERLE), A., i, 849. 

Hystazarindipyridinium dibromide, and 
its phenobetaine (BARNETT and Cook), 
T., 1388. 


See under Sul- 


i. 
Ice, crystal structure of (Brace), A., ii, 
440 


Ichthyol, standardisation of commercial 
preparations of (PEPIN and Regav- 
BourG), A., ii, 784. 

Ignition of gases (PAYMAN and WHEEL- 
Er), T., 368; (WuiTE), T., 1244, 
2561; (Mason and WHkELER), T., 
2079. 

of mixtures of ammonia with air and 
oxygen (WHITE), T., 1688. 

Illipé fat, constituents of (KOBAYASHI), 
A., i, 1113. 

Illipene, and its hydrochloride (Kona- 
YASHI), A., i, 1113. 

Ilsemannite, occurrence of (Cook), A., 
ii, 576. 

Imidazolones, thio-. 
thiol-. 

Imidoacetyldi-N:V-rhodanine-a-ace- 
naphthenequinone (GRANACHER, 
Reis, and Poot), A., i, 577. 

‘*Iminazoleisopiperidin.”” See 1:3:5- 
Benztriazole. 

Iminoacetiepropionic acid, ethyl ester 
(Ruzicka and SE1pEt), A., i, 1058. 
Iminoanilourazole, and its derivatives 
(CassELLA & Co.), A., i, 277. 
iwipeern ethers (CHAPMAN), T., 

1676. 


See Glyoxalones, 
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Iminodi-NV:NV-rhodanine-a-acenaphthene- 
uinone (GrANACHER, REIs, and 
oOL), A., i, 577. 

Imino-ethers, spontaneous decomposition 
of (JoHNsON and Bass), A., i, 
736. 

Incandescence of substances in hydrogen 
gas (Woop), A., ii, 759. 

Indazole, 5-amino-, and 5-iodo-, and its 
acetyl derivative (v. AUWERS and 

LANGE), A., i, 687. 
bromo- and chloro-, and their deriva- 
tives (v. AUWERS and LANGz), A., 
i, 686. 

Indazoles, stereoisomerism of, and of 
their halogen derivatives (v. AUWERs 
and LANGE), A., i, 684. 

Indazole-3-earboxylic acid, and 
5-bromo-, ethyl esters and uerivatives 
(v.. AUWERS and Lancer), A., i, 
687. 

Indene, catalytic hydrogenation of (v, 
Braun and Kirscnpavm), A., i, 
727. 

action of bromine water on (READ and 


Hurst), T., 2550. 
2:3-Indeno(2:1)-indole (ARMIT and 
Rosrnson), T., 838. 
2:3-Indeno(2:1)-indolecarboxylic acid 


ethyl ester (PERKIN and TITLEY), T., 
1568. 
Indian yellow, precursor of (Gorrenr), 
A., i, 932. 
Indican, constitution of (MACBETH and 
Prype), T., 1660. 
estimation of, in blood serum (SNAPPER 
and VAN VLoTEN), A., ii, 793. 
Indicators, seusitiveness of (KOLTHOFF), 


A., ii, 156. 

use of, without buffer solutions 
(MICHAELIS and KruicEr), A., ii, 
157 


coloured, salt error of (KoLTHOFF), 
A., ii, 222. 
modified methyl-orange (Hickman 
and LinsTEaD), T., 2502. 
mixed, use of (ConxEN), A,, ii, 780. 
radioactive (PANETH), A., ii, 785. 
Indigotin, synthesis of (BAILEY and 
OTTER), .A., i, 370, 
acylation and alkylation of leuco- 
—e of (GRANDMOUGIN), A., 
i, 470. 
Indigotin, octabromo- (GRANDMOUGIN), 


A., i, 55. 

Indigotins,halogenated (GRANDMOUGIN), 
-» i, 180. 

Indigotinsulphonic acid, estimation of, 
by reduction (TREADWELL, DREIFUss, 
and Bossr), A., ii, 789. 
— (Oppo and Sanna), A., 
i, 371. 
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Indium, arc spectrum of (UHLER and 
TaNcH), A., ii, 677. 

Indole, formation of, oy bacteria, and its 

reactions (FRIKsER), A., i, 901. 
effect of sugar on the production of 
(APPELMANS), A., i, 794. 
mechanism of the Fischer synthesis of 
(Houtins), A,, i, 863. 
detection of, by the cotton wool plug 
test (GorE), A., ii, 535. 

Indole group, syntheses in the (Oppo 
and SANNA), A,, i, 371. 

Indole-2-carboxydimethylacetalylamide 
(KERMACK, PERKIN, and Rosinson), 
T., 1892. 

Indole-2-carboxydimethylacetalyl- 
methylamide (K ERMACK, PERKIN, and 
Rosrnson), T., 1886. 

9-Indole-1’-indaneindigo. See 2-Indoxy]- 
1-indan-2-one. 

Indolinone, derivatives of (Tomicrk), 
A,, i, 679. 

Indophenol and its: oxide, monomethy] 
ethers of (KEHRMANN, DECKER, and 
ScuMaJEwskl!), A., i, 32. 

Indophenols, preparation of (ScHOUTIs- 
SEN), A., i, 135 

2-Indoxyl-1-indan-2-one, and dibromo- 
(FRIEDLANDER, HeERz0c, and vy. 
Voss), A., i, 764. 

Inflammation (WoLF), A., i, 401. 

Inorganic compounds, heat of formation, 

attice energy and work of ionisation 
of (Grimm), A., ii, 690. 

regularities in the molecular volumes 
of (HENGLEIN), A., ii, 260, 

Inositol, decomposition of, by Bacillus 
lactis ceerogenes (KUMAGAWA), A., i, 
972. 

i-Inositol, fermentation of (HEwiITr and 
STEABBEN), A., i, 406. 

Interferometer, water, use of, in analysis 

of non-aqueous solutions (COHEN 
and Brurns), A., ii, 77. 

use of, as a pressure gauge (VAN 
DorEN, Parker, and Lovz), A., 
ii, 263. 

Intertraction and diffusion (ScHONE- 
BooM), A., ii, 690. 

Intestines, sterilisation of, during fast- 

ing (DomBRowskKI and KozLowsk}), 
A., i, 606. 

intoxication in (GERARD), A., i, 790. 

effect of choline on movements of 
(Le Hevx), A., i, 85. 

histamine in (MEAKINS and Harine- 
Ton), A., i, 396. 

saccharase in (v. EULER and Svan- 
BERG), A., i, 296; (KNAFFL-LENZ), 
A., i, 485 

permeability of, to sucrose (WorRIN- 
GER), A., i, 1214. 
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Inulin (PrrincsHEIm and LAssMANN), 
A., i, 634; (PRINGsHEIM and ArRo- 
NOwWSKY), A., i, 635. 

preparation of, from artichoke tubers 
(WILLAMAN), A., i, 434. 

constitution of, and its methylation 
(IRVINE, STEELE, and SHANNON), 
T., 1060. 

digestion of (Suim1zv), A., i, 82. 

compounds of potassium and sodium 
hydroxides with (Karner, Sravps, 
and WALTI!), A., i, 229. 

detection of (CASTELLANI 
Taytor), A., ii, 879. 

Invertase (WILLSTATTER and Racker), 
A., i, 598 ; (WILLSTATTER, GRASER, 
and Kunn), A., i, 1200. 

action of (VospurGH), A., i, 64; 
(NzLson and Hircucock), A., i, 
388. 

activity of, when adsorbed (NELSON 
and Hironcock), A., i, 184. 

action of nitrophenols on (Rona and 
Bacw), A., i, 65. 

action of quinine and narcotics on. 
(Rona and Butocn), A., i, 65; 
(Rona, AIRILA, and LASsNITZK1), 
A., i, 959. 

activity of, in yeast (MILLER), A., i, 
202. 

estimation of the activity of (Hanp- 
1NG), A., ii, 800. 

Iodates. See under Iodine. 

Iodimetry, potassium dichromate as a 

standard in (VospureR), A., ii, 863. 

Iodine in species of Laminaria 
(FREUNDLER, MENAGER, and Lav- 
RENT), A., i, 98. 

absorption spectrum of (LINDSAY), A., 
ii, 599. 

absorption and fluorescence spectra of 
(PRINGSHEIM), A., ii, 178. 

emission spectrum of the vapour of: 
(LANDAU-ZIRMECK!), A., ii, 674. 

resonance spectrum of (MEcKE), A., 
ii, 177 ; (PrRIncsHEt™), A., ii, 178. 

electrodeless discharge in the vapour 
of (RoBERTsSON), A., ii, 610. 

fractional diffusion of the vapour of 
(KoHLWEILER), A., ii, 497. 

absorption of active hydrogen and 
nitrogen by (WENDT; NEWMAN), 
A., ii, 639. 

adsorption of, by silver iodide (Grr- 
MANN and TRAXLER), A., ii, 371. 

colour of solutions of, at low tempera- 
tures (PICCARD and HERRMANN), 
A., ii, 655. 

kinetics of alkaline 
(Lrévrin), A., ii, 359. 

equilibrium between sulphur and, in 
solution (AmApor!), A., ii, 562. 


and 


solutions of 
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Iodine, comparative purity of various 
specimens of (FovuLK and Morgis), 
A., ii, 310, 

action of potassium azide with, in 
presence of carbon disulphide 
(Browne and Host), A., ii, 847. 

compounds of starch with (v. EvLER 
and Myrpick), A., i, 527, 1120; 
(vy. EvnerR and BrEroman; v. 
— and LANDERGREN), A., i, 

i. 

action of sulphurous acid with 
(Macav.Lay), T., 552. 

introduction of, into the human 
system, and its elimination (Bour- 
GUIGNON and ConpucHEe), A., i, 704. 

Iodine pentoxide indicator for estimation 
of carbon monoxide (Katz and 
BLOOMFIELD), A., ii, 585, 

Hydriodic acid, heats of neutralisa- 

tion of (RicHARDS and Rowe), 
A., ii, 425. 

photochemical oxidation of (W1n- 
THER), A., ii, 808. 

Iodides, photochemistry of the reaction 

between ferric salts and (SASAKI), 
A., ii, 772. 

influence of ferrous oxide on the 
action of hydrogen peroxide on 
(PAMFILOV and PETIN), A., ii, 
835. 

action of nitrous acid on, in presence 
of oxygen (LOMBARD), A., ii, 313, 

estimation of, in presence of bro- 
mides and chlorides (KoLTHOFF), 
A., ii, 581. 

estimation of, by the formation of 
cyanogen iodide (LANG), A., ii, 
8! 


Iodic acid, reaction between sulphur- 
ous acid and (SKRABAL), A.,, ii, 
488, 

use of, in detection of organic bases 
(ROSENTHALER), A., ii, 327. 
estimation of (KikvcuHr?), A,, ii, 519. 
Iodates, reflection spectra of (ScHAE- 
FER and ScHvuBERT), A., ii, 180. 
detection of, in potassium iodide 
(LACHARTRE), A,, ii, 715. 
Hypoiodous acid, dissociation constant 
of (FiirrH), A., ii, 281, 
Iodine estimation :— 
estimation of, in animal 
(DamreEns), A., ii, 79. 


tissues 


Iodine electrode. See Electrode, 
Todoform, action of light on (BuTLER), 
A., ii, 604. 


action of, on magnesium alkyl haloids 
(BrnaGcui), A., i, 1002. 

action of, on magnesium alkyl and 
aryl bromides (Oppo and BINAGHI), 
\A., i, 313. 
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Todoform, compounds of, with salts 
of organic bases (STEINKOPF and 
ScuweEn), A., i, 118. 

Ions, structure of, and isomorphism 

(Grimm), A., ii, 483. 

properties of, and chemical facts 
(Grimy), A., ii, 690, 

existence of homogeneous groups of 
large (NoLAN), A., ii, 251. 

adsorption of (KoLtHoFF), A., ii, 197; 
(MUKHERJEE), A., ii, 689, 

= of (ASCHKENAS!), A., ii, 
258. 

antagonism of (BRENNER), A., i, 907. 

specific interaction of (BRONSTED), A,, 
ii, 481, 

relative toxicity of (CAMERON and 
HOLLENBERG), A., i, 499. 

electrolytic. See Electrolytic ions. 

Ionisation, theories of (FREDENHAGEN), 

A,, ii, 112. 

by a-rays (WILKINS), A., ii, 607, 

and lattice energy, in relation to ionic 
roperties (GRIMM), A., ii, 690. 

influence of the solvent on (NEALE), 
A., ii, 420. 

in electric furnace experiments (KINc), 
A., ii, 810. 

experiments on, with a _ tungsten 
furnace (Compton), A., ii, 822. 

amphoteric (Noyes and WILsoy), A., 
ii, 692. 

thermal, of metallic vapours (To1- 
MAN), A., ii, 18. 

of aliphatic acids (WinpIscH and 
OsswaLp), A., ii, 123, 

of gaseous elements at high temper- 
atures (NoYEs and WILson), A., ii, 
810. 

of weak electrolytes (ScHooRL), A., ii, 

1 


Tonisation potentials, measurement of, 
in thermionic valves (PALMER), A., 
ii, 108. 

of gases (BoucHER), A., ii, 608. 

Ionium in radium residues (Rowa), A., 
ii, 250. 

Tonogen linking, nature of the (KAUFF- 
MANY), A., ii, 366. 

Ipurolic acid, constitution of (ASAHINA 
and SHimipzv), A., i, 506. 

Iridium :— 

Chloroiridiates of cobalt- and chrom- 
ium-ammines (BENRATH, BicHeEr, 
and EcksTEtn), A., ii, 515. 

Tridium © compounds with pyri- 
dine (DELEPINE), A., i, 859. 

Iron, structure of (Miicar), A., ii, 381. 
spectrum of (Mier), A., ii, 725. 
mass spectrum of (Aston), A., ii, 710. 
Réntgen-ray spectrum of (DUANE and 

Fricke), A, ii, 804. 
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+» li, 


, emissivity of (LuBowsKy), A 
108. 


asa ppeoceniael catalyst (BAUDISCH 
and Bass), A., i, 998. 
diffusion of carbon in mixed ten 


facts} of (TAMMANN and ScHONERT), A., 
ii, 772, 

ips of f diffusion of hydrogen through 

(Scumipt and Licker), A., ii, 198. 


» 197; 8 crystalline structure of (WESTGREN 


and Linpnh), A., ii, 152; (WxEst- 
GREN and PHRAGMEN), A., ii, 711. 

. [rate of solution of, in ferric alum 

907, (COLLENBERG and Boprorss), A., 
ii, 431. 

rate of solution of, in dilute sulphuric 

and acid (FRIEND and DENNETT), T., 41. 

and its oxides, equilibrium of, with 
carbon and its oxides (REINDERS 
and VAN GRONINGEN), A., ii, 153 ; 
(EAsTmMan), A., ii, 506. 

meteoric. See Meteoric iron. 


“saccharated,” colloidal nature of 
(MANNICH and RoJAuNn), A., i, 
718. 

[ron = with carbon (Honpa), A., ii, 
with he and boron (VoGEL and 
TAMMANN), A., ii, 852. 

with carbon and chromium (DAEVEs), 

A., ii, 70. 


with carbon and tungsten (DAEvEs), 
Tou A., ii, 70. 
with manganese, electrochemistry of 


(TAMMANN and Vapers), A., ii, 
380. 

 § with uranium (PoLvusHKIN), A., ii, 
yy 152. 


.. [iron salts, excretion of, in urine (Kiscn), 
ol, A, i, be (EHRENBERG and Kar- 
STEN), A., i, 967. 

f, iron ere (Monp and WALLIs), 


hydroxide, adsorption of, by precipi- 
tated manganese dioxide (GELOso), 


A., A., ii, 589. 
| hydroxides, naturally-occurring 
FF- (WILLMANN), A,, ii, 76. 


nitrosocarbonyl (Monp and WALLIs), 
oxide, separation rant from calcium 
oxide (CHaRRIOU), A., ii, 319. 


Ferric salts, photochemistry of the 

ER, reaction between iodides and 
. (SasakI), A., ii, 772. 

a reduction of, by we (McCay 


and ANDERSON), A., ii, 217. 
chloride, photochemical a 
of (Puxeppu and VopReT), A 
ii, 415. 
nd chloride, reduction of (PIcKLEs), 
A., ii, 299. 
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Iron :— 
Ferric hydroxide, colloidal, prepara- 
tion of (BRADFIELD), A., ii, 507. 
adsorption of sodium alizarin by 
(But and ApaAms), A., i, 355. 
adsorption of radium-B and -C bd 
(CRANSTON and Hutron), T., 


2843. 

oxide, heat of coagulation of, by 
electrolytes —— and 
MATHEWws), A., ii, 196. 


equilibrium of sulphur trioxide, 
water and (PosNJaAk and MEr- 
WIN), A., ii, 772. 
colour of (HEDVALL), A., ii, 381. 
precipitation of calcium oxide 
with (CHARRIOv), A., ii, 163. 
separation of aluminium oxide 
and, from a oxide 
(CHARRIOU), A -» li, 873. 
sulphates, equilibrium of a 
of (ApPpLEBEY and W1Lxkgs), T., 
337. 

Ferrous chloride, equilibrium in the 
system ammonium es 
water, and (CLENDINNEN), T 
801. 

hydroxide, reducing action of (Mryva- 
MOTO), A., ii, 647. 

oxide, mechanism of the catalytic 
action of (PAMFILOV and Perrtn), 
A., ii, 835. 

sulphate, compound of chlorine and 
(Roum), A., ii, 648. 

Iron mete compounds with phosphoric 
acids (FARBENFABRIKEN VORM. 
F. Bayer & Co.), A., i, 631, 

Ferric salts of 1:2:3:4-benzodiquinone- 
1:3-dioxime (MoRGAN and Moss), 
T., 2857. 

with pyridine or —— (WeEtn- 
LAND and Kisstine), A., i, 363. 
Ferrous ethy] iodide (Jos and REICH), 
A., i, 645. 

Iron, oak estimation of carbon in 
(Batra and THyssen), A., ii, 395. 
estimation of sulphur in (MARINOT), 

A., ii, 224. 

Steel, crystalline structure of (WEsT- 
GREN and LinpR), A., ii, 152; 
(WESTGREN and PHRAGMEN), A 
H, 7244 

tempering of (PoucHOLLE), A 
299 ; (CHARPY and GRENET), A 
ii, 507. 

A? transformation and quenching of 
(CHIKASHIGE), A., ii, 852. 

solubility limits of carbon in 
(DaxvEs), A., ii, 70. 

solid sodium hydroxide as solvent 
for carbon dioxide in analysis of 
(KELLEY and Evers), A., ii, 160. 


? re 
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Iron, cast :— 
Steel, detection and estimation of 

vanadium in (Misson), A., ii, 459. 

estimation of carbon in.(BATTa and 
THYSsEN), A., ii, 395. 

estimation of chromium in (LOSANA 
and Carozz1), A., ii, 589. 

estimation of chromium and nickel 
in (Stuton), A., ii, 529. 

estimation of cobalt in (EpER), A., 
ii, 458. 

estimation of manganese in colori- 
metrically (HEsLINGA), A.,ii, 660. 

estimation of nickel in (Rusrictvs), 
A., ii, 163. 

estimation of sulphur in (MARINOT), 
A., ii, 224 

estimation of vanadium in (CAIN 
and HosreTTerR) A., ii, 320; 
(Kropr), A., ii, 590. 

Iron estimation and separation :— . 

estimation of (KikucHi; Kan6), A., 
ii, 721, 

estimation of, after reduction with 
hydrogen sulphide (LUNDELL and 
KNow.s), A., ii, 88. 

estimation of, in presence of copper 
(WaRK), T., 358; (THoRNTON), A., 
ii, 528. 

estimation of, in blood (Brown), A., 
ii, 319. 

estimation of phosphorus in (Mur- 
MANN), A., ii, 226. 

separation of aluminium and (CHa- 
LUPNY and BrEIscH), A., ii, 588. 

separation of manganese from (CARUs), 
A,, ii, 88. 

Iron pyrites. See Pyrites. 

Isatin, and its derivatives (BoRscHE 
and Mryer), A., i, 53. 

Isatins, silver salts and ethers of 
(Hantzscu and Meyer), A., i, 1178. 
Isatins, bromo- and ch]oro-, and their de- 

rivatives (GRANDMOUGIN), A.,i,368. 
5:7-dibromo-,  5:7-dichloro-, and 
4-chloro-5-bromo-, and their silver 
compounds and derivatives (HEL- 
LER, BENADE, and HocHMUTH), 
A., i, 1059. 
Isatin series, isomerism in the (HEL- 
LER), A., i, 1058 ; (HANTzscH), A., 
i, 1177. 

Isatin-a-benzyloxime, and its alkali 
salts (HANTzscH and MEYER), A., i, 
1179. 

Isatinhydrazone (BorscHE and MEYER), 

og 4p OMe 

Isatin-5-sulphonic acid, and its potass- 
ium and sodium salts, hydrazones of 
(MaARTINET), A., i, 279. 

Isatin-6-sulphonic acid, sodium salt, 
hydrazones of (MARTINET), A., i, 278. 
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Isatin-yellow series, colouring matter 
of the (MARTINEr), A., i, 278 
Isatogenic acid, ethyl ester, oxim, 
(HELLER and BokEssneck), A., i, 370, 
Isatogens (HELLER and Borssneck) 
A., i, 369. 
Isatoic acid, 5:7-dibromo-, and 5:7-dj. 
~  chloro-, and 4-chloro-5-bromo-, and 
their salts and derivatives (HELLzp, 
Bernabe, and Hocumuts), A., i, 1059, 
Isatoids (HELLER and BENADE), A., i, 
582. 
Isatole, 5:7-dichloro- (HELLER, BEnapz, 
and HocumutTs), A., i, 1060. 
Ishikawaite (Suipata and Kimura), 
A., ii, 861. 
Isomerism, geometric, in relation to the 
formation of films (ADAM), A., ii, 


’ 


424, 

y-Isomerism, Hantzsch’s theory of 
(MADELUNG), A., ii, 344. 
Isomorphism, ionic structure and 


(Grimm), A., ii, 483. 

Isoprene in relation to caoutchoue 
(STAUDINGER and Fritscnt), A., i, 
1048. 

bromination of (BERGMANN), A., i, 
4 06. 

adilition of hydrogen haloids to 
M@&raupixcer, Kreis, and Scuir), 
oak., i, 978. 

dikromide and dibromo- (STAUDINGER, 
‘Montwyv er, and Kuprsr), A., i, 
‘979. 

Isotopes, structure of (NEUBURGER), 

A., ii, 107. 

band spectra of (GREBE and Kony), 
A., il, 4. 

difference between series spectra of 
(EHRENFEsT ; Bonr), A., ii, 598; 
(NicHOLson), A., ii, 599. 

and the transformation. of atoms 
(MEITNER), A., ii, 15. 

separation of (MULLIKEN and Har. 
KINS), A., ii, 295; (MULLIKEN), 
A., ii, 492; (HARKINS), A., ii, 702. 


J. 


Jatropha curcas, oil from seeds of 
(Grime), A., i, 98. 

Jaundice, bile pigments in (RosENTHAL 
and MErER), A., i, 198 

Jejunum, human, _ sucrose-splitting 
enzyme in the (v. EULER and Myr- 
BACK), A., i, 295. 

Juglone. See 1:4-Naphthaquinone, 
5-hydroxy-. 

Juncus effusus, constituents of (ZELL- 
NER), A., i, 1098. 

Juniper oil from Cyrenaica (MAssERA), 
A., i, 945, 


mie 
woot 
Jute. 
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Mattersg Juniperus oxycedrus, constituents of the 
wood of (HUERRE), A., i, 505. 
oximesJate. See Corchorus capsularis. 
i, 370, 
NECR), 
K. 
5:7-di. 
-, and§kagurazame oil, constituents of (TsvJ1- 
ELLER,f MOTO and Toyama), A., i, 297. 
, 1059, § Kaolinite (Zaolin), decomposition of, by 
A., if micro-organisms (VERNADSKY), A., 1, 
1096. 
NADE, | Kssolite, composition and radioactivity 
of (SCHOEP), A., ii, 154, 
(URA), {Kataphoresis of metallic compounds of 
proteins (BENEDICENTI aud REBELLO- 
to the ALVES), A., ii, 683. 
\., ii, of water in organic liquids (GYEMANT), 
A., ii, 684. 
y of—Kawaic acid (MurayAMA and Mayepa), 
A., i, 265. 
andgp-Kawaic acid (MurRAyAMA and 
MayepaA), A., i, 265. 
chouc§Kawa-kawa resin (MURAYAMA and 
A., i, Mayepa), A., i, 265. 
“Kazunoko.” See Herring roe. 
A., i, §Keeleyite from Bolivia (Gorpon), A., ii, 
859. 
s to™Keratin (Her1puscHKA and Komm), A., 
Lt), § i, 967. 
Ketens (STAUDINGER and HAavseEr), 
GER A., i, 28; (STAUDINGER), A., i, 
A., i, 238, 240 ; (STAUDINGER and RaTu- 
8AM), A., i, 1014; (STAUDINGER 
GER), avd Meyer), A., i, 1015. 
dimeric (DIECKMANN and WITT- 
‘EN), MANN), A., i, 1156. “ih 
Ketenacetals (SCHEIBLER and ZIEGNER), 
ra off =6A., i, 426; (STAUDINGER and Raru- 
598;# sam), A., i, 1014; (STAUDINGERiand 
Meyer), A., i, 1015. sie 
toms f Ketenethylimine (SraupinGER#'* and 
HavseEr), A., i, 29. 
Tar-§Ketenimine derivatives (STAUDINGER 
EN), J and HavsEr), A., i, 28. 
702, fKetenium compounds (WEDEKIND and 
WEINAND), A., i, 234. 
Ketenphenylimine (SrauDINGER and 
Hauser), A., i, 29. 
| of fKetentriethylium, bromo-, and mono- 
and di-chloro- (WEDEKIND and 
HAL | WEINAND), A., i, 235. 
Keto-acids, degradation of, in the 
ting J animal organism (WorINGER), A., i, 
yk- § 90. 
1-Keto 2 aldehydoacenaphthene, 
one, § 5(or 6)-bromo-, and its derivatives 
(MAYER and ScHONFELDER), A., i, 
LL 1167. ‘ 
1-Keto-5-aminotetrahydronaphthalene, 
tA), | 5-acetyl derivative (ScHROERTER and 
TETRALIN G. M. B. H.), A., i, 1086. 
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Keto-anils (REDDELIEN), A., i, 145; 
(KNOEVENAGEL and Baur), A., i, 
750; (KNOEVENAGEL and Goos), A., 
i, 751; (KNOEVENAGEL), A., i, 1060. 
B-Keto-bases, synthesis of (MANNICH 
and HEILNER), A., i, 351. 
3-Ketocamphane-cpi-carboxylic acid. 
See p-Camphocarboxylic acid. 
a-Keto-a-campholenic acid, and its semi- 
carbazone (CHANDRASENA and In- 
GOLD), T., 1554. 
5-Keto-8-carboxy-yy-dimethylhexoic 
acid (CHANDRASENA, INGOLD, and 
THORPE), T., 1549. 
1-Keto-2-cinnamylidenetetrahydro- 
naphthalene (HERzOG and KREIDL), 
A., i, 1168. 
a-Keto-88-diethylglutaric avid, and its 
calcium salt and semicarbazone (Dg- 
SHAPANDE and THoRPE)}, T., 1439. 
5-Keto-4:7-dimethy]-4:5-dihydroindole- 
diazine(1:4) (KerMACK, PERKIN, and 
Kosrnson), T., 1888. 
5-Keto-1:6-dimethyl-4-isopropyltetra- 
hydronaphthalene (Ruzicka and 
SEIDEL), A., i, 562. 
Ketodinitrones, formation and properties 
of (ALESSANDRI), A., i, 558. 
Keto-enolic mixtures, spectrochemical 


and volumetric analysis of (v. 
Auwers and JaAcopsEN), A., ii, 
168. 


3-Keto-2-ethoxydihydroindole-2-carb- 
oxylic acid, 1-hydroxy-, ethyl and 
methyl esters (HELLER and BOokss- 
NECK), A., i, 370. 

Ketogenic balance, calculation of, from 
respiratory quotients (SHAFFER), A., 
i, 83. 

Ketogenesis (WILDER and WINTER), 
A., i, 893. 

5-Keto-d-gluconic acid semicarbazone- 
semicarbazide (K1LIAN1), A., i, 1112. 

a-Ketoglutaric acid, condensation of, 
with o-phenylenediamine (Kon, 
STEVENSON, and THorps), T., 664. 

ac-1-Keto-2-hydroxy-3-methyltetra- 
hydronaphthalene-3-acetic acid, lac- 
tone, and its silver salt and derivatives 
(Kon, SrEvEnson, and THorpe), T., 
660. 

1-Keto-5- and -8-hydroxytetrahydro- 
naphthalenes, and their derivatives 
(ScHROETER and TETRALIN G, M. B.H), 
A., i, 1086. 

3-Keto-2-methoxydihydroindole-2-carb- 
oxylic acid, 1-hydroxy-, ethyl and 

. methyl esters (HELLER and BOogss- 
NECK), A., i, 369. 

1-Keto-2-methy1-2:3:4:4-tetrachloro- 
tetrahydronaphthalene (Frixs and 
LOHMANN), A., i, 29. 
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3-Keto-4-methyl-3:4-dihydro-4-carboline 
(KERMACK, PERKIN, and Rosinson), 
T., 1887. 

5-Keto-1-methyl-4-isopropyltetrahydro- 
naphthalene, and its semicarbazone 
(Ruzicka and MinGazzini), A., i, 
1001. 

2-Keto-1-methyltetrahydronaphthalene, 
1:3:4:4-tetrachloro- (Frizs), A., i, 
43. 

1-Ketorerinaphthindane, 3:3-dichloro- 
(FLEISCHER and Rerzez), A., i, 1138. 

2-Keto-1:3:4-naphthisotriazine-4-carb- 
oxylic acid, ewe ester (DizLs and 
SORENSEN), A., i, 1194. 

2-Keto-1:3: 4-naphthisotriazine-6-sul- 
phonic acid (D1ELs and S6RENSEN), 
A., i, 1194. 

Ketones, preparation of (BADISCHE 
ANILIN- & Sopa Fasrik), A., i, 
218; (Hunt), A., i, 810. 

preparation of, from mineral and tar 
oils (HaRR1gs), A., i, 514. 
conductivity of mixtures of acids with 
(KENDALL and Gross), A., ii, 33. 
halochromism of (Hanrzscu), 
556. 
action of phosphorus trichloride on 
(Conant, MacDonatp, and Kin- 
NEY), A., i, 186. 
interaction of thiocarbamides and 
TAYLOR), T., 2267. 
ium derivatives, action of —— 
“on (Looavix and WousEnN@), A 
61 
aliphatic, decomposition of (MAILHE), 
» i, 985. 
action of trimethylene chlorobromide 
on (BILton), A., i, 717. 
aliphatic-aromatic, melting points of 
(Masima, Nacaoka, and TAMADA), 
A., i, 257. 
aromatic, synthesis of, by means of 
zine 8 compounds (MavuTH- 
NER), A., i, 457. 
cyclic, of the quinoline series, pre- 
— of (FARBWERKE VORM. 
EISTER, Lucius, & BRUNING), A 
i, 867. 
unsaturated, reactivity of (Buck and 
HEILBron), T., 1095. 
formation of. from tertiary ethinyl- 
earbinols (MEYER and ScHUSTER), 
A., i,.556. 
detection of (Boucautr and Gros), 
A., ii, 666. 
estimation of, with aah ame 
(BENNETT and Donovan), A., ii, 
535. 
Ketones, o-halogenated, action of amines 
with (MAYER and FrRrEunNp), 
865. 


&.; i, 


+1, 


A., i, 
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Ketones, a-halogenated, condensation o 
aldehydes with (BAUER and Wrz: 


NER), A., i, 1034. 

oximino-, bisulphite compounds 
(GASTALDI and BRAUNIZER), A., i| 
626. 

dithio-, formation and properties o 
(Naik and Avasark&), T., 2592. 

Ketone-alcohol, C,H,0,C), and its deriv. 
atives, from o-chlorobenzaldehyde and 
acetaldehyde (NEUBERG and LixzEx. 
MANN), A., i, 305. 

Ketonic compounds, réle of, in the 
formation of sugars (GERLMUYDEN), 
A., i, 607. 

3-Ketonic esters, action of bromine on 
(KoHLER), A., i, 552. 

$-Keto-2-0-nitrophenyl-3:4-dihydro- 


quinoline (NEBER), A., i, 545. 

4-Keto-s-octahydroanthracene, and its 
semicarbazone (SCHROETER and Tr. 
TRALIN G. mM. B.H.), A., i, 1136. 

4-Keto-s-octahydrophenanthrene, and its 
semicarbazoues yar and Tr- 
TRALIN G. M.B. H.), A., i, 1137. 

2- prone my 1-methyl- -1:2-dihydro- 

e, and its 5:6-dibromide, and 

Bor “ bromo- (MANNICH and Het. 
NER), A., i, 372. 

2-Keto-4-phenyl-1-methylhexaliydro- 
wey (Mannicu and HEILnen), 

., i, 372, 

2- Keto -4-phenyl- 1-methyl-1:2:5:6-tetra- 
hydro idine, and its bromo-deriv- 
ag PALA ANNICH and HEILNER), A,, i, 


Scnainte anhydride (WEDEKIND and 
WEINAND), A., i, 549. 

Ketopinyl chloride, and its action with 
triethylamine (WEDEKIND and WEI- 
NAND), A., i, 548. 

4. -Ketopiperidinep acid, rm 
ester (Ruzicka and Susmey, A i, 
1057. 

pe oreo acid, constitution of 
(Kittani), A., i, 1112. 

a-Ketorhamnonic acid, lactone of, and 
its p-nitrophenylhydrazone (KILIAN) 
A., a 

9-Keto- -6-sulpho- 1:3:4-naphthisotriaz- 
ine-4-carboxylic acid, ethyl ester 
(DIEzLs and SéRENSEN), A., i, 1194. 

a-Ketotetrahydronaphthalene (ScHROE- 
TER and TeTRALIN G.M. B. H.), A., i, 
1036. 

ac-1-Ketotetrahydronaphthalene-3- 
acetic acid, and its semicarbazone 
(STEVENSON and THorPs), T., 1721. 

1-Ketotetrahydronaphthalene-3- ‘sulph- 
onic acid, 5-hydroxy-, and its phenyl- 
hydrazone with its metallic salts 


(Fucus and S1rx), A, i, 451. 


ation 0 
d Wen; 
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Ketotricarboxylic acids, C,,;H,,0,, from 
pyrocholoidanic acid and alkali hydr- 
oxide (WIELAND and SCHULENBURG), 
A., i, 346. 

a-Keto-88-trimethylsuccinic acid, and 
its condensation products with pheny1- 
enediamines (Kon, STEVENSON, and 
THORPE), T., 663. 

Ketoximes, thermochemistry of (Dora- 
BIALSKA), A., ii, 548. 

Kidneys, permeability of the glomerulus 
membrane of, for sugars (HAm- 
BURGER), A., i, 490, 491, 790, 919. 

proteolytic enzymes of (HEDIN), A., i, 
1212, 

Kinetics of unimolecular 
(GARNER), A., ii, 358. 
Kojic acid, and bromo-, and hydroxy-, 
and their salts and derivatives 

(YasuTa), A., i, 939. 

Krypton, estimation of (MouvrrEv and 

LEPAPE), A., ii, 394. 


reactions 


Kynurenic acid, constitution and deriv- | 


atives of (SPATH), A., i, 173, 


L. 

Lac, Japanese, constituents of (Ma- 
gima), A., i, 262, 263. 

Laccol dimethyl ether ozonide (MaJima 
and Kupo), A., i, 264. 

a-Lactanilide, 8-trichloro- (PASSERINI), 
A., i, 731. 

Lactase in yeast (WILLSTATTER and 
OPPENHEIMER), A., i, 203. 

Lactic acid, formation of,from dextrose by 
peptone (ScHLATTER), A., i, 1096. 
synthesis of inactive (P1rAk), A.,i,810. 
heat of combustion of (MEYERHOF), 

A., ii, 475. 
action of thionyl chloride on (BLAISE 
and Monraene), A., i, 715. 
in plants (FRANZEN and KEyYssNER), 
A., i, 310; (FRANZEN and STERN), 
A., i, 311. 
destruction of, by yeast (LIEBEN), 
A., i, 796; (v. Firra and 
LreBEN), A., i, 1219. 
by yeast and by blood-cells (v. 
FurtTH and LIgBEN), A., i, 502. 
in blood (Hastrnes), A., i, 81. 
formation of, in muscle (MEYERHOF), 
A, i, 86. 
function of, in muscle (FosTER and 
Moy zB), A., i, 398. 
effect of sugar injections on the excre- 
tion of (MoraczEwsKI and Linp- 
NER), A., i, 402. 
detection of, in organic 
(D’ARBELA), A., ii, 460. 
detection of, in tissues (LAQUER), A., 
ii, 325. 
estimation of (CLAUSEN), A., ii, 593. 


liquids 
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Lactone, C,H,,0, from cyclohexanone 
oxime (HELFERICH and MALKOMEs), 
A., i, 431. 

Lactones, velocity of formation and 
hydrolysis of (KarLan and Nerv- 
MANN), A., ii, 433. 

B-Lactones (JoHANSSON and HaGMAN), 
A., i, 425. 

Lactose (milk-sugar), action of ozone on 

(ScHonrEBAUM), A., i, 717. 
detection of, in urine (HERZBERG), 
A., ii, 167. 
micro-estimation of, in milk (Fonts 
and THIVOLLE), A., ii, 323. 
Levidulinase (MAvEDA), A., i, 694. 
Leevoglucosan, formation of, by distilla- 
tion of carbohydrates (KARRER and 
RosENBERG), A., i, 812. 
polymerides of (PicrEr and Ross), 
A., i, 525. 

Levulic acid a-alkyl derivatives of 
(GAULT and Satomon), A., i, 427. 

Levulose (d-/ructose ; fruit sugar), pre- 

paration of (HARDING), A., i, 919. 

action of ammonia on (Line and 
Nang), A., i, 631. 

action of ozone on solutions of 
(ScHONEBAUM), A., i, 223. 

acetone derivatives of (Irvine and 
Patterson), T., 2146. 

constitution and rotation of compounds 
of, with boric acid and sodium 
hydroxide (GrLmour), T., 1333. 

decomposition of, by pyocyanie bacilli 
(AvBEL), A., i, 201. 


effect of, in diabetes (DESGREz, 
Birzrky, and RatgHeEry), A, i, 
1215. 


detection of, in presence of aldoses 
(KottHorr), A., ii, 166. 

estimation of, in straw (COLLINS), A., 
ii, 323. 

Levulosecarboxylic acid, /-phenyl- 
hydrazide of (K1t1ant), A., i, 1112. 
Leevulosephosphoric acids, iron salts 
(FARBENFABRIKEN VorRM. F. BAYER 

& Co.), A., i, 681. 

Levulosuria (BARRENSCHEEN), A.,i, 496. 

Laminaria, iodine io species of (FREUND- 
LER, MENAGER,and LAvRENT), A.,i,98. 

Laminarin, action of ferments on (GRU- 
ZEWSKA), A., i, 11. 

Lamp, sodium, for polarimetry (FALEs 
and MorReLL), A., ii, 43. 

Landolt’s reaction (SKRABAL), A., ii, 488. 

Lantana camara, oil from the leaves of 
(MovpDGILL and VRIDHACHALAM), A., 
i, 754. 

Lanthanum, atomic weight of (BAXTER), 
A., ii, 298 ; (Hopkins and Dric¢s), 
A., ii, 770. . 

spectrum of (OkuBo), A., ii, 676. 
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Lanthanum, arc spectra of (Kixzss, Hop- 
KINS, and KrREMERS), A., ii, 244. 

Lanthanum oxide, density and molecular 
volume.of (PRANDTL), A., ii, 379. 

Laudanine, synthesis of (SrpArH and 
Lane), A., i, 568. 

Laudanum, detection of saffron in 
(GuERBET), A., ii, 793. 

Lauric acid, potassium salt, ultra-filtra- 
tion of solutions of (McBain and 
JENKINS), T., 2325. 

sodium salt, equilibrium of sodium 
‘chloride, water and (McBAIN and 
BurNEt?), T., 1320. 
cellulose ester (GRUN and WriTKa), 
‘A., i, 114. 
Lavender oil, constituents of (RourRE- 
BERTRAND Fits), A., i, 847. 

Lead from uranium minerals of Mada- 

gascar (MuGuET), A., ii, 216. 

are spectrum of (HEMSALECH and 
DE GramonT), A., ii, 176. 

band spectra of, and of uranium-lead 
(GREBE and Konen), A., ii, 4. 

electro-deposition of (HucHEs), A., ii, 

446. 
and of its dioxide (MELLON and 
REINHARD), A., ii, 817. 

separation of the isotopes of (DILLON, 
CLARKE, and Hincuy), A., ii, 710. 

vapour pressure curve of (INGOLD), 
T., 2419. 

liquid, density and surface tension of 

(Hoengss), A., ii, 29. 

solubility of bismuth in (D1 Capva), 
A., ii, 576. 

solubility of cadmium in (Di Capua), 
A., ii, 576. 

test-papers, preparation of (OLIVIER), 
A., ii, 396. 

reductions with, in volumetric an- 
alysis (TREADWELL), A., ii, 780. 

poisoning. See Poisoning. 

Lead alloys with mercury, estimation 
of lead in (MELLON and REINHARD), 


A., ii, 787; (MELLON), A., ii, 
870. 
with strontium, constitution of 


(PiwowaRsky), A., ii, 644. 
with tellurium (Dreiruss), A., ii, 
503. 
Lead salts, basic, constitution of (WEIN- 
LAND and Strong), A., ii, 767. 
soluble, action of, on plant growth 
(Bonnet), A., i, 412. 
Lead azide, abnormal crystallisation of 
(Lownngs), A., ii, 216. 
chromate, solvolysis of (Hicks and 
Craic), A., ii, 622. 
chromates, basic (Hicks), A., ii, 147. 
equilibria of (JAEGER and GERMs), 
A., ii, 65. 
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Lead haloids, compounds of ammonia 
— (BiLTz and Fiscurr), A., ii, 
51. 
molybdates, equilibria of (JAEGER and 
GERMs), A., ii, 65. 
nitrate, crystal structure of (VEGARD), 
A., ii, 503, 
electrometric titrations with (Ko tr- 
HOFF), A., ii, 781. 
thallous nitrite (Currica and Pact. 
ELLO), A., ii, 378. 
oxides, physical chemistry of (Guas- 
STONE), T., 58, 1456, 1469, 2091. 
monoxide, isomerism of (APPLEBEY and 
REID), T., 2129. 
hydrates of (GLAssTONE), T., 58. 
density of (Brown, Coox, and 
WaRNER), A., ii, 571. 
fusion diagram of mixtures of 
bismuth oxide and (BELLADEN), 
A., ii, 777. 
sesquioxide (GLASSTONE), T,, 1456. 
dioxide, electromotive properties of 
(GuassTONE), T., 1469. 
peroxide, estimation of, in minium 
(Bonts), A., ii; 587. 
Triplumbic tetroxide (GLASSTONE), T., 
1456. 
Lead sulphates, equilibria of (JARGER 
and GrErMs), A., ii, 65. 
sulphide, solubility of (TRuMPLER), 
A., ii, 111. 
tungstates, equilibria of (JAEGER and 
Geras), A., ii, 65 
Plumbates, preparation and electro- 
chemistry of (GruBR), A., ii, 570. 
Lead organic compounds, action of 
thallic chloride on (D. and A. E. 
Gopparp), T., 260. 
diphenyl, salts of, with organic acids 
(GoppAkD, ASHLEY, and Evans), 
T., 981. 
di-p-tolyl, tripheny]l, tritolyls, and tri- 
p-xylyl, and their haloids (Krausz 
and Reissaus), A., i, 602. 
tetraphenyl, use of, in preparation of 
organo-metallic compounds (Gop- 
DARD, ASHLEY, .and Evans), T., 
978, 
trialkyl and triaryl fluorides (KRAUSE 
and PoHLAND), A., i, 644 
a estimation and separa- 
on :— 
detection of small quantities of, in 
urine (ScHuMM), A., ii, 317. 
estimation of (FAIRHALL), A., ii, 
659. 
estimation of, electro-volumetrically 
(MacINNEs and TowNsEND), A., ii, 
456. 
estimation of, volumetrically (JEL- 
LINEK and Ens), A., ii, 864. 
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Lead detection, estimation, and separa- 


tion :— 
estimation of, volumetrically, with 
ferrocyanides (TREADWELL and 


CHERVET), A., ii, 786. 
estimation of, in lead amalgams 
(MELLON and REINHARD), A., ii, 
787; (MELLON), A., ii, 870. 
estimation of, in water (AVERY, HEM- 
INGWAY, ANDERSON, and ReEapD), 
A., ii, 161. 
estimation of, and its separation from 
antimony, copper and tin (KLING 
and LassIEuR), A., ii, 86. 
Lead anode. See Anode. 
Lead tree, formation and disglomeration 
of (THIEL), A., ii, 63. 
Leather, dyeing, tanning and preserva- 
tion of (Rakuzin), A., i, 702. 

Leaves, distribution of carbohydrates in 
(SCHROEDER and Horn), A., i, 
906. 

disappearance of starch from (Mo- 
LiscH), A., i, 309 

dead, carbohydrates in (ComBEs and 
Kou.eER), A., i, 1222. 

old and young, manganese content of 
(JADIN and AsTrvuc), A., i, 1098. 

young, oxalic acid in (Bav), A., i, 
309. 

Lecithin, precipitation of hydrosols of, 
by electrolytes (Kakiucni), A., i, 
711, 


from eggs, unsaturated fatty acids 
from (Levene and RoxF), A., i, 
621. 

from liver, unsaturated fatty acids 
of (LEVENE and Simms), A., i, 
424, 

estimation of, as ether-soluble phos- 
phorus (Lz Breton), A., ii, 168. 

estimation of, in blood (RANDLEs and 
Knupson), A., ii, 719. 

Lectures, delivered before the Chemical 
Society (RuTHERFORD), T., 400; 
(Grecory), T., 750; (Brace), T., 
2766. 

Lecture experiments with atomic models 

(Kine), A., ii, 705 

showing a time reaction (MEYER), A., 
ii, 636. 

on protective colloids (FRIEND), A., 
ii, 267. 

to show the detection and estimation 
of traces of copper (HAHN and 
LeimBAcH), A., ii, 870. 

with hydrazoic acid and _ azides 
(Browne and Hok1), A., ii, 840. 

to show the antiseptic action of mer- 
cury ions (JOACHIMOGLU), A., ii, 
211. 

Leech. See Hirudo medicinalis. 


CXXIT. ii. 
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Leguminose, assimilation of carbon 
dioxide by (KostyrscHEv), A., i, 
613. 

Lemon juice, growth-promoting factor 
of (LEICHTENTRITT and ZIELASKOW- 
SKI), A., i, 1094. 

Lens, crystalline, lipoids of the (GoLD- 

SCHMIDT), A., i, 489. 

cleavage products from proteins of 
the(H1s1Kara), A., i, 489; (JEss), 
A.,.i, 1799. 

Leptospermum, essential oils from species 
of (PENFOLD), A., i, 44. 

Letsche’s acid. See Biloidanic acid. 

l-Leucine, degradation of, by bacteria 
(Arar), A., i, 303. ; 

l-Leucinecholine, salts of (KARRER, 
GIsLER, HoRLACHER, LOCHER, MADER, 
and THOMANN), A., i, 815. 

Leucocyanoselenopyronin 
and HuGEL), A., i, 669. 

Leucocytes, effect of chemicals on the 

chemotaxis of (Wo LF), A., i, 401. 
glycolytic action of (FUKUSHIMA), A., 
i, 697 

Leuconic acid, constitution of (HomoL- 
KA), A., i, 630 

Leucosin, isoelectric point of (LUERs and 
LANDAUER), A., i, 881. 

Lichenin, digestion of (SHIMi1zv), A., i, 
82. 


(BATTEGAY 


Liesegang’s rings, formation of (Mc- 
GuIcAN), A., ii, 38; (FIiscHER and 
McLaveGuutn), A., ii, 206. 

Light, emission of, by atoms (FisTER- 
LING), A., ii, 729; (SEELIGER), A., 
ii, 804. 

scattering of, by dust-free liquids 
(Martin and LrHrMan), A., ii, 
335. 
molecular scattering of, in n-pentane 
(VENKATESWARAN), T., 2655. 
absorption of, by colouring matters 
(LAsAREV), A., ii, 108, 332. 
by solutions (LUNELUND), A., ii, 8; 
(v. HaLBAN and SIEDENTOPF), 
A., ii, 332. 
blue, from the Réntgen tube, polaris- 
ation of (SEEMAN), A), ii, 8 
ultra-violet, measurement of absorp- 
tion of (WINTHER, BAGGESGAARD- 
RASMUSSEN, and SCHREINER), A., 
ii, 729. 
action of, on gels (HoLMEs and 
PaTRIcK), A., ii, 338, 
action of, on aqueous solutions of 
organic acids and their salts 
(JAEGER and BenrceEr), A., i, 


316. 
action of, on colloidal platinum 
(SPEAR, JONES, NEAVE, and 
SHLAGER), A., ii, 11. 
5] 
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Lignin (MELANDER), A., i, 325. 
trom straw (PASCHKE), A., i, 325. 
from winter rye straw (BECKMANN, 
Liescu®, and LEHMANN), A., i, 233. 
methylation of (Hruszr, Scumirt, 
and GUNKEL), A., i, 325. 
oxidation of (HEUsSER and SAMUEL- 
SEN), A., i, 812. 
spontaneous oxidation of (SCHRADER), 
A., i, 637. 
reduction of, with hydriodic acid 
and phosphorus (WILLSTATTER and 
Kats), A., i, 989. 
pine (Kiason), A., i, 324, 413. 
detection of, in ceils (vAN Zisr), A., 
ii, 94. 
a-Lignin, constitution of (KLAson), A., 
i, 324. 
Ligninsulphonic acids (McKzx and 
ARSKY), A., i, 1121. 
Lignite, constituents of (Ciusa and 
Croce), A., ii, 385. 
heat developed in adsorption of gases 
by (McLEay), A., ii, 352. 
producer tar from (RUHEMANN), A., 
i, 22; (FiscHER), A., i, 330. 
Lignoceric acid, and its derivatives 
(Brict and Fucus), A., i, 712. 
Lignocerin (BricL and Fucus), A., i, 
718 


Lignoceryl cyanide (LEVENE and Tay- 
Lor), A., i, 715. 
Lignoceryl alcohol, and its acetate 
(Brict and Fucus), A., i, 713. 
Lignocyanin (PAscHKR), A., i, 326. 
Lignosulphonic acid (Kiason), A., i, 
14 


oxidation of (HEUSER and SAMUEL- 
sEN), A., i, 812. 

a-Lignosulphonic acid, and its salts 
(Kiason), A., i, 324. 

Lilium candidum and martagon. See 
Lily. 

Lily, formation of anthocyanin in the 
bulb scales of (Mrranpz), A., i, 1100, 
1224. 

Lime-water, equilibrium between cement 
and (LoRENz and HAEGERMANN), A., 
ii, 59. 

Linolohydroxamic acid (NicotzT and 
Prtc), A., i, 644. 

Linseed oil, drying of (SLansxy), A., i, 

1113. 


oxidation of (Corrry), T., 18. 

Linusic acid, methyl ester (BAUER and 

Harpeae), A., i, 984. 

Lipwemia (BLoor), A., i, 29. 

Lipase from castor beans, preparation 
and properties of (Hairy and 
Lyman), A., i, 390. 

action of antiseptics on the activity of 
(PALMER), A., i, 886. 
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Lipase, action of quinine on (Rona and 
REINICEE), A., i, 67. 
liver, action of quiniae and atoxyl on 
(Rona and Paviovic), A., i, 887. 
= activity of (SLUITER), A., i, 
88 


Lipoids 4 (FRANKEL and GILBERT; 
FRANKEL and KAsz), A., i, 294. 

physical chemistry of (Lozwr), A., ii, 
354, ; 


ultramicroscopy of (Hatrori), A., i, 
92. 


action of, on metabolism in plant cells 
(Boas), A., i, 94, 613. 

nutritive value of (TAKAHASHI), A., i, 
699. 

estimation of, in blood (LEMELAND), 
A., i, 666. 

Liquids, physical properties of, in equi- 
librium with their vapour (SwIEN- 
TOSLAWSKI), A., ii, 192. 

electromotive force and concentration 
at the junction of (FREUNDLICH), 
A., ii, 19; (FREUNDLICH and GyE- 
MANT), A., ii, 342. 

density of (W1zDBraAvk), A., ii, 740. 

equation of compression of (CARL), 
A., ii, 477. 

with intersecting vapour pressure 
curves (Vv. RECHENBERG), A., ii, 120. 

solubility of, at high pressures (T1M- 
MERMANS), A., ii, 482. 

solubility of gases in (NEUHAUSEN), 
A., ii, 621. 

solubility of liquids in (GorDoN and 
REID), A., ii, 824. 

partial miscibility of (DuBRisay), A., 
ii, 428. 

surface pressure of thin layers of 
(Marcetin), A., ii, 686. 

viscosity. of (HERz), A., ii, 821. 

calculation of viscosity and surface 
tension of (CREIGHTON), A., ii, 426. 

laws of internal friction of (HERz), 
A., ii, 352. 

em of, Wy charcoa] (DRIVER 
and Firru), T., 2409; (HARKINS 
and Ewine), A., ii, 123. 

change of Gog of, on drying 


(BAKER), T., 568. 
molecular elotropy in (RAMAN), A., 
ii, 603. 


extraction of, with the Soxhlet 
apparatus (HANDORF), A., ii, 496. 
anisotropic, structure of (FRIEDEL 
and Royer), A., ii, 129. 
Scattering of Réntgen rays by 
(Hicxet), A., ii, 14. 
inversion of rotation in (RoyEn), 
A,, ii, 415. 
dust-free, scattering of light by (Mar- 
TIN and LEHRMAN), A., ii, 335. 


Li 
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Liquids, foaming, distillation of (KLAN- 
HARDT), A., ii, 472. 
slightly miscible, determination of 
reciprocal solubility of (CHENE- 
VEAU), A., ii, 355, 427. 
mixed, separation of, by centrifuging 
(MULLIKEN), A., ii, 686. 
separation of, by distillation (Dur- 
TON), T., 306. 
binary mixed, theory of (ScuMmip7), 
A., ii, 472. 
vapour pressure of (ScHmIpD’), A., ii, 
119; (Faust), A., ii, 423; (Cas- 
SEL; ScHuLze), A., ii, 424. 
non-associated, vapour pressure and 
heat of vaporisation of (MorTIMER), 
A., ii, 615. 
non-miscible, apparatus for extraction 
of (FAYOLLE and LorMAND), A., ii, 
759. 
organic, properties of (HERz), A., ii, 
23 


refractive index of (H1msTEDT and 
WERTHEIMER), A., ii, 725. 
freezing points of (TIMMERMANS, 
VAN DER Horst, and ONNES), 
A,, ii, 258. 
partition coefficients between water 
and (SmiTH), A., ii, 430, 431. 
internal friction of (HERz), A., ii, 
30. 
kataphoresis of water in (GYEMANT), 
A., ii, 684. 
velocity of hydrogenation of, in 
presence of nickel (ARMSTRONG 
and Hixpitcu), A., ii, 41. 
binary organic, classification of (Tim- 
MERMANS), A., ii, 25. 
supercooled. spontaneous crystallisa- 
tion of (HINSHELWoop and Hart- 
LEY), A., ii, 200. 
superheated, pressure volume relation 
of (WisMER), A., ii, 425. 
undercooled, melting interval of (FER- 
Guson), A., ii, 614. 
—— isotopes of (DEMPsTER), A.., ii, 
417. 


arc spectra of isotopes of (MCLENNAN 
and AINSLIE), A., ii, 541. 
line spectrum of (MERTON), A., ii, 803. 
crystal structure of (BIsvoET and 
KarssEn), A., ii, 499. 
attempt at transmutation of (Wycx- 
OFF), A., ii, 642. 
ions, hydration of (BABOROVSKY and 
VELISEK), A., ii, 816. 
vapour, electrodeless discharge in 
(RopERtTson), A., ii, 609. 
Lithium salts of weak inorganic acids 
(RosENHEIM and REcLIn), A., ii, 289. 
Lithium antimoniodobromide (Vour- 
NAZzOS), A., ii, 651. 
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Lithium chloride, solubility of, iu 
quinoline (WALTON and Wiss), A., 
i, 370. 


cupric chloride, absorption of light by 
(German), A., ii, 412. 
chlorite (Levi), A., ii, 567. 
hydride (EPHRAIM and MicHEL), A., 
ii, 58. 
structure of (Bisvozr and Kaks- 
SEN), A., ii, 569. 
hydroxide, heats of neutralisation of 
(RicHARDS and Rowe), A., ii, 
425. 
neutralisation of phenylstibinie 
acids by (ScumiprT), A., i, 482, 
nitrate, solubility of, in ammonia 
(Davis, OLMsTEAD, and Lunp- 
sTRUM), A., ii, 56. 

n- and iso-Lithobilianic acids, and their 
derivatives (BorscHE and HALLWass), 
A., i, 1160. 

Lithocholic acid, methyl ester (BoRSCHE 
and Hattwass), A., i, 1159. 

Lithospermum erythrorhizon, colourin 
matter from the roots of (MAJIMA a 
KuropbA), A., i, 946. 

Liver, function of the (DeLpraT and 
Wuiprte), A., i, 86; (PELKAN and 
WHipp sé), A., i, 490. 

fat exchange in the (LomBRoso), A., 
i, 702. 

spacial separation of glycogen and 
diastase in the cells of (LEssER), A., 
i, 195. 

basal metabolism and utilisation of 
protein in diseases of (AuB and 
Means), A., i, 193. 

yellow atrophy of (KAHN and Bar- 
sky), A., i, 969. 

embryonic, glycogen formation in 
(Aron), A., 1, 702. 

Liver oil, detection of, with sulphuric 
acid (DRUMMOND and Watson), A., 
ii, 665. 

Loellingite, crystal structure of (Huc- 
GINS), A., ii, 651. 

Loranthaces, constituents of some 
(WeEsTER), A., i, 208. 

Lubricating oils. See under Oils, 

Lubrication, boundary, in relation to 
chemical constitution (DovBLEDAY), 
T., 2875. 

Lucerne (alfalfa), proteins of (OsBORNE, 
WAKEMAN, and LEAVENWORTH), 
A., i, 99. 

water-soluble constituents of (Os- 
BORNE, WAKEMAN, and LEAVEN- 
worTB), A., i, 1164, 

hay, nitrogen compounds in (MILLER), 
A., i, 414. 

Luciferase, specificity of (HARVEY), A., 
i, 299. 
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Luciferin, specificity of (HaRvEy), A., 
i, 299. 

Lumbang oil (West and Monrss), A., 
i, 95. 

Luminescence by flame _ excitation 

(HowFs),.A., ii, 335; (NiIcHOLS 
and WILBER), A., ii, 806. 

inorganic (TiEpE and RicuteER), A., 
ii, 215. 

of metallic oxides (NicHots and 
WILBER); A. ‘ii, 105. 

of incandeseent solids (NicHots and 
Howes), A., ii, 597. 

Lungs, chemistry of the (SAMMARTINO), 
A., i, 296, 1089. 

Lung stones (ScHERER), A., i, 966. 

Lupeol, identity of xanthosterol with 
(Utrke), A., i, 826. 

Lupines, etfect of nitrogenous fertilisers 
on the alkaloids in (VocEL and 
WEBER), A., i, 798. 

Lupinus albus, effect of cocaine on the 
growth of (Macut and LivinestTon), 
A.,, i, 798. 

Lutecium, atomic number of (URBAIN), 

A., ii, 505, 
L-series spectrum of (DAUVILLIER), 
A., ii, 463. 

Luteocobaltic chloride. See Hexam- 
minocobaltic chloride under Cobalt. 
Lythium salicaria, constituents of 

(ZELLNER), A., i, 799. 


Magnesium, arc spectrum of (FooreE, 
MerccErs, and MouHLER), A., ii, 4; 
(HEMSALECH and DE GRAMONT), 
A., ii, 411. 

effect of electric fields on the spectrum 
of (DE Gramont and HEMSALECH), 
A., ii, 243. , 

electromotive properties of (Brck), 
A., ii, 545. 

isotopes of (DempsTER), A., ii, 417. 

Magnesium alloys, heat of formation of 

(Bittz and Honorst), A., ii, 350. 
with cadmium (GUILLET), A., ii, 
570. 
with mercury, thermal analysis of 
(Brox), A., ii, 545. 
equilibrium of ammonia 
(Loomis), A., ii, 294. 
Magnesium salts, distribution of, in 
blood (KkAmER and TIspDALL), A., i, 
1087. 

Magnesium dihydrogen orthantimonate 

(OsagpIn), A., ii, 501. 
carbonate, formation of, from the 


with 


oxide (HEDVALL and HEUBERGER), 
A., ii, 766. 
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Magnesium perchlorate, preparation an - 


roperties of, and its use as a 
rying agent (WILLARD and Smirn), 
A., ii, 850. 

haloids, compounds of ammonia with 
(Bittz and Httrie), A., ii, 59. 

nitrate, equilibrium of, with sodium 
nitrate and water, and magnesium 
sulphate and water (JACKMAN and 
Browne), T., 694. 

‘Silicide, preparation of, and its de- 
composition (ScHwWARzZ and Kon- 
RAD), A., ii, 846. 

sulphate, equilibrium of ammouium 

and potassium sulphates, water 
and (WrstTon), T., 1223. 
equilibrium of magnesium nitrate, 
water and (JACKMAN and 
Browns), T., 694. 
pharmacology of (Fzrrara), A., i, 
500. 
sulphide, preparation of, pure, and its 
hosphorescence (TIEDE and 
ICHTER), A., ii, 215, 247. 
rare earth phosphors of (TIEDE and 
ScHLEEDE), A., ii, 769. 
Magnesium organic compounds, use of, 
-4 syntheses (HEPWoRTH), A., i, 
118. 

electrolysis of (KonpyrEv), A., i, 

action of cupric chloride with 

(TURNER), A., i, 23. 

action of, on glutaronitrile (BRuYL- 

ANTs), A., i, 531. 

—_ of, on nitriles (Barrts), A., i, 

817. 

with olefines (KRESTINSKI), A., i, 
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with pyridine (Spacv), A., i, 859. 

reactions of (GaRciA Bants and 
Pascual Vita), A., i, 734. 

alkyl haloids, action of halogen de- 
rivatives of ethane and methane on 
(BrnacHt), A., i,. 1002. 

alkyl and aryl haloids, action of 
iodoform on (Oppo and BrnaGHI), 
A., i, 313. 

allyl bromide, action of dichloroethyl 
ether on (LESPIEAU), A., i, 619. 

cyanide, and its complex silver salts 
(FicHTER and SvuTeEr), A., i, 
532. 

ethy bromide, action of, with ethyl 
chloropropionates (Mourev and 
BARRETT), A., i, 4. 

methyl bromide, action of, with 
phenylacetonitrile (Ronpov), A., 
1, 934. 

phenyl bromide, action of thallous 
Seng on (D. and A. E. Gopparp), 

+» 259. 
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Magnesium detection, estimation, and 

separation :— 

detection of, with 8-hydroxyquinone 
(MORNER), A., ii, 659. 

detection of, in presence of man- 
ganese and phosphoric acid (Pur- 
GOTTI), A., ii, 85. 

estimation of, colorimetrically (Ham- 
METT and ApAms), A., ii, 587; 
(Brices ; Denis), A., ii, 659. 

estimation of, in nickel (CHALUPNY 
and Breiscu), A., ii, 227. 

estimation of, volumetrically, in 
potassium salts (VirTHeEImM), A.,, ii, 
870. 

estimation of, and separation from 
alkalis (Borestrém), A., ii, 659. 

Magnetic field, effect of a, on catalysis 
by ions (GARNER and JacKMAN), T., 
1298. 

Magnetism and constitution of atoms 

(WEIss), A., ii, 23. 

relation between atomic structure and 
(CABRERA ; OxLEy), A., ii, 469. 

Maize, constituents of the pollen of 

(ANDERSON and Kutp), A., i, 
508. 

effect of aluminium and iron salts on 
growth of (ArnpT), A., i, 1:08. 

absorption of calcium chloride by the 
roots of (REDFERN), A., i, 614. 

proteins in (SHOWALTER and Carn), 
A., i, 1108. 

Maize oil, chemical composition of 
(BAUGHMAN and JAMIESON), A., i, 
414. 

Malachite-green-leucosulphonic acid, 
pararosaniline salt (WIELAND and 
ScHEUING), A., i, 58. 

Maleic acid, preparation of (Downs), 

A.,-i, 984 
action of muscle enzymes on (DAKIN), 
A., i, 792. 
calcium salt, crystallography and 
optical properties of (WHERRY and 
Hann), A., i, 716. 
methyl ester, alkaline hydrolysis of 
(SKRABAL and Rairn), A., ii, 434. 
Malic acid, formation of (WEIss and 
Downs), A., i, 622. 
impure form of, in Crassulacese (FRANZ- 
EN and OsTERTAG), A., i, 1223. 
excretion of (Tomita), A., i, 301. 
d-Malic acid (FREUDENBERG 
Brauns), A., i, 623. 

l-Malic acid, activation of racemic acid 
by (McKENzIE and WALKER), T., 
349. 

Malic acid, hydroxy-. 

acid, aminohydroxy-. 
nitro-, ~ its salts (LACHMAN), A.. 
i, 10 


and 


See Succinic 
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Malonamide, isonitroso-, derivatives of 
(RENDALL and WHITELEY), T., 2110. 
Malonanilide, amino- (RENDALL and 
WHITELEY), T., 2119. 
isonitroso-, ethers of (RENDALL and 
WuitTE zy), T., 2115. 
Malon-y-bromoanilide, mono-, and di- 
chloro-, and chlorobromo- (WEST), 
T.,, 201. 
Malondibenzylamide, isonitroso-, ethers 
of (RENDALL and WHITELEY), T., 
2118, 


Malondiethylamide, chlorobromo- 
(West), T., 2201. 
Malondimethylamide, dichloro-, and 


chlorobromo- (WEsT), T., 2202. 
isonitroso-, ethers of (RENDALL and 
WHITELEY), T., 2116. 
Malonhydrazidic acid, potassium ethyl 
ester and benzylidene derivative (CuR- 
TIus and SIEBER), A., i, 723. 

Malonic acid, diethyl ester, reaction of 
s.-dichlorodimethy] ether with (Dox 
and YopER), A., i, 429. 

and its substituted derivatives, de- 
composition velocity of (BER- 
NOULLI and JAKUBOWIC2Z), A.,, ii, 
40; (JAkuBowicz), A., ii, 361. 
sodium derivative, condensation of, 
with ethyl muconate (FARMER), 
T., 2015. 
alkyl derivatives, conversion of, into 
a-amino-acids (CurTIus and 
SreBEr), A., i, 721. 
esters, condensation of, with aro- 
matic amidines (Dox and YODER), 
A., i, 374. 

Malonic acid, halogen derivatives, quan- 
titative reduction of, by hydriodic 
acid (WEsT), T., 2196. 

bromo-derivatives, absorption spectra 
of derivatives of (GRAHAM and 
Macsetnh), T., 1109. 
esters, action of hydrazine on (HIRsT 
and Macsets), T., 904. 
mono-, and di-chloro-, methyl esters 
(Hirst and Macsetn), T., 2177. 
ethyl esters, preparation of (Mac- 
BETH), T., 1120. 
Malonmethylanilide, bromo-, and chloro- 
(WsstT), T., 2199. 
Malonmethylbromoanilide, 
(West), T., 2199. 
Malonodi-5-acenaphthylamide(FLEIScH- 
ER and ScHRANzZ), A., i, 1148. 
Malononitrile, dibromo-, dichloro-, and 
diiodo- (Orr and Lépmany), A., i, 
643. 
Malontetrabenzylamide, bromo-, and 
mono- and di-chloro- (WxsT), T., 2200. 
Malontetrabromophenylamide, bromo- 


bromo- 


(West), T., 2200. 
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chloro- (WxEsT), T., 2199. 

Malt, diastatic action of, and its pre- 
parations (LxEcog), A., i, 312; 
(DucHAcEK), A., i, 974. ; 

proteolytic enzymes of (LunpIN), A., 
i, 959. 

Maltase (WILLSTATTER and STEIBELT), 

A., i, 306. 

removal of, from adsorbed substances 
(WILLSTATTER and Kvuuy), A., i, 
288. 

action of arsenic compounds on (Rona, 
ArrILaA, and .Lasnirzk1), A., i, 
959. 

non-identity of a-glucosidase and 
(WILLSTATTER and STEIsExt), A., 
i, 282. 

genesis of, in plants (PaLLADIN and 
Popov), A., i, 614. 

in blood (Compton), A., i, 392. 

of dog’s serum (Compton), A., i, 
1087. 

Maltose, action of ozone on pure solu- 
tions of (SCHONEBAUM), A., i, 921. 

l-Mandelamide, preparation and racemis- 
ation of (McKENzIE and Smirs), T., 
1353. 

Mandelic acid, tetra-acety] glucose esters 
(Karrer, NAGELI, and Smignov), 
A., i, 253. 

Manganates. See under Manganese. 

Manganese, preparation of (Fus1ba- 
YASHI), A., ii, 647. 

spectra of (CATALAN), A., ii, 726. 
Rontgen-ray spectrum of (DuANE and 
Fricke), A., ii, 804. 

Manganese alloys, electrochemistry of 
(TAMMANN and VapErs), A., ii, 380. 
Manganese compounds in flowers (WEs- 

TER), A., i, 309, 
in the leaves of plants (BERTRAND and 
RosENBLATT),.A., i, 411. 
in young and old leaves (JaDIN and 
AsTrRuUC), A., i, 1098. 
réle of, in plants (McHarcvur), A., i, 
in higher plants (BerTRaND and 
RosENBLATT), A., i, 95. 
in seeds (WesTER), A., i, 93. 
Manganese dioxide, coagulation of sols 
of (GANGULY and Duar), A., ii, 
829. 
adsorption of iron hydroxide by 
a of (GELoso), A., ii, 
8 


use of, inthe catalytic oxidation of 
ammonia (Piccor), A., ii, 142. 
alkali selenates (TuTTon), A., ii, 505. 
tungstate (Smirn), A., ii, 774. 
Manganous sulphide, green, prepara- 
tion of (HAHN), A., ii, 380. 


Malontetraphenylamide, bromo-, and 
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Manganese :— 

Manganates, velocity of reaction be- 
tween formic acid and (Houtvra), 
A., ii, 700. 

Permanganates, mechanism of the 
reduction of (HOLLUTA), A., ii, 700, 
771. 

Manganites, preparation and pro- 
perties of (SARKAR and Duan), A., 
li, 398. 

Manganese organic compounds :— 
-acetic and -benzoic acids, 
complex salts of (WEINLAND and 
FiscuEr), A., i, 421. 
Manganese detection, estimation, and 
separation :— 

detection of (Ditz), A., ii, 229. 

detection of, by oxidation to perman- 
ganate (HesLINnGA), A., ii, 589. 

estimation of (HuBER ; SARKAR and 
Duar; NicoLarpDoT, GELOSO, and 
REGLADE), A., ii, 398 ; (WINKLER), 
A., ii, 589; (Mrnovici and Koto), 
A., ii, 787, 

estimation of, colorimetrically, in 
steel and alloys (HesiinGa), A., ii, 
660. 

separation of, from iron (Carus), A., 
ii, 88. 

Manganites. See under Manganese. 
Mangiferin (euxanthogen), and its deriv- 
atives (GorTER), A., i, 933 
Mannanase (MAYEDA), A., i, 694. 
Mannitol, action of boric acid on (DusrI- 
say), A., i, 1110. 

constitution and rotation of com- 
pounds of, with boric acid and 
sodium hydroxide (GiLMouR), T., 
1333. 

Mannitolphosphoric acid, iron salt 
(FARBENFABRIKEN VORM. F. Bayer 
& Co.), A., i, 631. : 

l-Mannohepturonic acid, and its lactone, 
derivatives of (K1L1ANI and WINGLER), 

A., i, 321. : 

Mannose, preparation of (CLARK), A., i, 
433, 
Manurial experiments, with aluminium 
and iron salts (ARNDT), A., i, 1103. 
with silicic acid (LEMMERMANN and 
WIirssMANN), A., i, 1103. 
Maple, Korean. See Acer ginnala. 
Marble, corrosion of, by plant. roots 

(CuEmIn), A., i, 94. 

Marcasite, crystalline structure of (Huc- 

eins), A., ii, 651. 

, heat of transformation of, 

into pearlite (YAMADA), A., ii, 475. 

Matrine, constitution of .(Konp0d, 

Kisut, and ARAKI), A., i, 269. 

Matter, enantiomorphism of (CoN- 
DELLI), A., i, 410. 


re. 
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Mechanics, statistical, relation between, 
and eee cers (TotmAn), A., 
ii, 25 

Meconic acid, estimation of, in opium 
(ANNETT and Bose), A., ii, 791. 

Medicago falcata, yellow pigment from 
flowers of, and its transformation by 
oxydases (JoNESCO), A., i, 1224. 

Melamine, ¢ricyano-, and its salts (MA- 
DELUNG and KErwy), A., i, 440. 

Melampyrum arvense, aucubin and 

melampyritol from (BripEL and 
BRAECKE), A., i, 799 

aucubin and sucrose in the seeds of 
(BRIDEL and Beaxcxe), A er wh 209. 

Melanin from pyrrole (Ronpon}), A., i, 
64. 


Melanin acids, formation of, from 
organic compounds (ADLER and 
WircHowskl!), A., i, 1170. 

physiological action of (ADLER and 
WiEcHowsk!), A., i, 498. 

Melanovanadite (LinpGREN), A., ii, 155; 
(LINDGREN, HAMILTON and PALACHE), 
A., ii, 305. 

Meleagris gallipavo (turkey), 7 i 
of the fat of (HEPBURN), A., i, 196. 
Melilites, natural and synthetic (Bup- 

DINGTON), A., ii, 155. 

Mellitic acid (PHILippr; Paiiprr and 
Riz; Puiuipri and THELEN; PHILIPPI, 
Seka, and FrorscuH.; Puxiirr1, 
SEeKA, and Rosrnson), A., i, 837. 

Melting point, relation of boiling point 
to (LorENZ and Herz), A., ii, 
739. 

relation between boiling point, critical 
temperature, and (PRUD’HOMME), 
A., ii, 349. 

of aliphatic-aromatic ketones (Ma- 
gIMA, NaGAoKa, and Tamapa), A., 
i, 257. 

Melting point determinations (HEIKE), 
A., 15:26. 

apparatus for (UyTENBOGAART), A., ii, 
471. 

Melting point tubes, use of, as reaction 
vesseis (Fucus), A., ii, 759. 

Membranes, coliodion, anomalous os- 
mosis through (Logs), A., ii, 742. 

de Hasen’s, for electro-osmosis (PRAvs- 
NITz), A., ii, 114. 

Mentha aquatica, oil from (KREMERS), 
A., i, 848. 

Menthane, cyano- (Lick), oe i, 44, 

Menthanealdehyde (Lick), A., i, 44. 

Menthanecarboxylic acid, and its potass- 
ium salt (Ltcx), A., i, 44. 

Menthene maa ay chlorohydrin of (Dz- 
TEUF), 

Menthol, pparaton of (SmirH and 
PENFoup), A. a; H. 
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7-Menthol, derivatives of (Ltick), A., i, 
44. 
Menthone, preparation of (SMITH and 
PENFOLD), A., i, 31. 
oxidation of, by ferric chloride (Asa- 
HINA and Mirvnori), A., i, 667. 


Menthylsemicarbazide (NEIGHBORS, 
Foster, CLARK, MILLER, and BAILEy), 
A., i, 881. 


Mercaptans, action of chloropicrin with 
(RAy and Das), T., 323. 

2-Mercapto-1-p-iodopheny]-6-methyl- 
benziminazole, and its derivatives 
(JACOBSEN), A., i, 591. 

2-Mercapto-5-methylthiazole, and its 
metallic salts and their use in vul- 
canisation (BruNI and Romani), A., 
i, 755. 

3-Mercapto-1:4-naphthaquinone, 
2-amino-, acetyl derivative, and its 
S-methyl ether (Frizs and Kerkow), 
A., i, 578. 

Mereapturic acié, formation of, during 
the ingestion of proteins (Kapr- 
HAMMER), A., i, 293. 

Mercerisation, heat developed in (BAR- 
RATT and Lewis), A., i, 526. 

Mercuriale vivace. See Mercurialis 
perennis. 

Mercurialis perennis, content os dis- 
tribution of sugars in (GrLLoT), A., i, 
1101. 

Mercury, atomic weight of (BRONSTED 

and v. Hevgsy), A., ii, 645. 

absorption and spectrum of the vapour 
of (McLENNAN, AINSLIE, and CALE ; 
Franck and GrotriAn), A., ii, 728. 

arc spectrum of (Procopit), A., ii, 
600. 

continuous spectrum of the vapour of 
(CuILp), A., ii, 676. 

fluorescence spectrum of (VAN DER 
LinGEN and Woop), A., ii, 245; 
(VAN DER LINGEN), A., ii, 543. 

series spectrum of (SEELIGER), A., ii, 


stability of the luminous discharge in 
(Gipson and Noyss), A., ii, 812. 

vapour, electrodeless discharge in 
(RoBERTSON), A., ii, 609. 

separation of isotopes of (BRONSTED, 
and v. HeveEsy), A. sii, | 149 ; (MUL- 
LIKEN and HARKINS), A .» li, 295. 

critical. constants of (WEBER), A., ii, 
645, 769. 

density and surface tension of (Hoe- 
NEss), A., ii, 29. 

velocity of vaporisation of (VoLMER 
and EsTERMANN), A., ii, 193. 

decomposition of hydrogen ae 
by (Carrio and Franck), A., ii, 
809. 
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Mercury, solution of metals in (SKauPy), 
A., ii, 297; (TAMMANN and JAND- 
ER), A., ii, 825. 

reduction of ferric salts by (McCay 
and AnDERson), A., ii, 217. 

reduction of vanadic acid by (McCay 
and ANDERSON), A., ii, 530. 

Mercury alloys (amalgams), use of in 
volumetric analysis (Kikuon!), A., 
ii, 519, 721 ; (KANO), A., ii, 529, 721. 

with alkali metals, relative densities 
of (BAIN and WiTHROWw), A., ii, 145. 
with aluminium, electromotive proper- 
ties of (MULLER and H61z1), A., ii, 
341, 
with cadmium, use of, in analysis 
(Kan6), A., ii, 529. 
with calcium, electrolytic preparation 
of (NEUHAUSEN), A., ii, 643. 
with copper (PAAL and Srrver), A., 
ii, 446. 
with lead, estimation of lead in (MEL- 
ron and REINHARD), A., ii, 787; 
(MELton), A., ii, 870. 
with magnesium, thermal analysis of 
(Beck), A., ii, 545. 
equilibrium of ammonia 
(Loomis), A., ii, 294. 
with siiver, preparation of (MULLER 

and Hénie), A., ii, 500. 

with sodium, electrochemistry of 

(RicHarps and Conant), .A., ii, 
340. 

with thallium (RicHARDs and SmytH), 
A,, ii, 341. 

Mercury compounds, lecture experiment 
to show the antiseptic action of 
(JOACHIMOGLD), A., ii, 211. 

Mercury salts, physiological action of 
(SALANT and KLEITMAN), A., i, 794. 

Mercury perchlorate, electrometric ti- 

trations with (KotrHorFF), A., ii, 
655. 

chlorides, action of sulphur dioxide on 
(StEwaRT and Warp.LAw), T., 


with 


1481. 
oxychlorides (Topa), A., ii, 769. 
Mercurie chloride, compound of 


pyridinebetaine and (CASSELLA 
& Co.), A., i, 860. 
poisoning. See Poisoning. 
oxide, catalytic influence of oxides 
on the deconiposition of (KENDALL 
and Fucus), A., ii, 147. 
sulphide, complex compound of 


mercuric acetate and (MIOLAT!), 

‘ A., i, 982. 

Mercury organic compounds (Ross1), 
A., i, 605; (Mamet), A., i, 695, 
1082; (MAmMELI and MAmgELI-Man- 
NESSIER), A., i, 1080; (MAMELI and 
Coccont), A., i, 1083, 
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Mere organic compounds with di. 
hydrobenzofurans (ApAMs, Romay, 
and SPERRy), A., i, 946. 

with hydroxybenzaldehydes (HEwry 
and SHarp), T., 1055. 

with nitroanilines (KHARascn, Low. 
MEN, and JAcoBsoHN), A., i, 603. 

dialkyls, preparation of (MARVEL and 
GouLp), A., i, 329. 

3:3’-diethyldithienyl (STEINKOPF and 
HERox?), A., i, 850. 

mercaptide nitrites, and their deriv. 
atives (RAy), T., 1281. 


2:4:2':4’-tetranitrodibenzy] (Kmar- 
AscH), A., i, 190. 
oo’-dinitrodiphenyl (WrBAuT and 


JincEns), A., i, 694. 
2:4:6:2’:4':6’-hexanitrodiphenyl 
(Kwarascnh), A., i, 190. 
oxycyanide, explosion of (MERck), 
A., i, 640. 
o:0’-Mercury-bis-p-nitroaniline 
(KHarascu, LomMEN, and JAcos- 
sony), A., i, 603. 

Mercuric cyanide, equilibrium of 

ng with (BRINKLEY), A., i, 
24, 

Mercuri-compounds (KHARAScR), A., 
i, 188, 189; (KHARASCH and 
JACOBSOHN), A., i, 189. 

Mercuriacetic acids, phenol deriv- 
atives (MAMELI), A., i, 695. 

Mercurid‘aminoazobenzene 
(VEccuIoTTI), A., i, 478. 

Mercuribenzoic acid, o-chloro-, 1- 
butyl ester(W#H11TmMoRE and MIppLE- 
Ton), A., i, 889. 

o-Mercuribis-p-nitrobenzoic acid, 
esters of (WHITMORE and MIDDIE- 
TON), A., i, 889. 

Mercuridicarboxylic acids, esters, 
preparation and hydrolysis of 
os and ScuravTnh), A., i, 
605. 

Mercuridimethylaniline, o-nitro- 
p-chloro- (KHARASCH and JACobB- 
SOHN), A., i, 189. 

1:1-Mercuridimethylenebis-1:2-dihy- 
drobenzofuran (ADAMS, Romay, 
and Sperry), A., i, 947. 

Mercuriethylaniline, p-nitro-o-chloro- 
(KHARASCH and JACOBSOHN), A., i, 
189. 

Mercuri-iodides of alkaloids (Fran- 
gois and Bianc), A., i, 851. 

Mercurimethylaniline, _nitrochloro- 
derivatives (KHARASCH and JACOB- 
SOHN), A., i, 189. 

Mercurimethy]-1:2-dihydrobenzo- 
furan, 1l-bromo-, 1-chloro-, 
l-iodo- (ADAMS, ROMAN, 
Sperry), A., i, 947. 


acetate 


and 
and 


ca 


id 
id 
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ercury organic compounds :— 

Mecurinitroanilines, chloro- (KHAR- 
ASCH, LOMMEN, and JACOBSOHN), 
A., i, 603. 

Mercuri-p-nitrobenzoic acid, o-chloro- 
and o-hydroxy-, derivatives of 
(WHITMORE and MIDDLETON), A., 
i, 888. 

Mercurinitrophenols, chloro- (RAIzIss 
and PRosKOURIAKOFF), A., i, 604. 
Mercuri-o-nitrophenoxide, hydroxy-, 
sodium (Raiziss and PROSKOURIA- 

KOFF), A., i, 604. 

Mercuri-2-nitroresorcinol, 4-chloro- 
(Raiziss and PRrosKOURIAKOFF), 
A., i, 604. 

Mercuri-5-nitrosalicylic acid, 3-chloro- 
(Raiziss aud PROSKOURIAKOFF), 
A., i, 604. 

Mercuriphenoxide, 2-nitro-4-hydroxy-, 
sodium (SCHAMBERG, RalIziss, and 
KouMER), A., i, 391. 

Mercury estimation and separation :— 

estimation of, in ores (HEINZELMANN), 
A,, ii, 162. 

estimation of, in pills (FRANgoIs), 
A., ii, 87 

separation of, from silver salts (Kot- 
HOFF), A., ii, 160. 

Mercury cathode. See Cathode. 

Mercury electrode. See Electrodes. 

Mesityl oxide, chlorohydrin. See iso- 

Butyl methyl ketone, a-chloro-8-hydr- 

Oxy-. 

Mesitylene, additive compound of tetra- 

chlorophthalic anhydride and (Prxir- 

FER and FLATER), A., i, 341. 

Mesochetopterus Taylori, constituents 

of the tube of (BERKELEY), A., i, 

400, 493. 

Mesohydry (Oppo), A., ii, 367. 

Mesothorium, chemical properties of 

(Yovanovitcn), A., ii, 712. 

Mesoxalic acid, sodium salt and hydr- 

azones of (CHATTAWAY and Harkxis), 

T., 2706. 

Mesoxamide, oxime of. 

amide, ¢sonitroso-. 

Metabolism, effect of radiothorium on 
(MryapeErRa), A., i, 966. 

effect of putrefaction products on 
(His1xaTa), A., i, 495. 

effect of injection of sulphur on 
ae ote and Bascn), A., i, 

3. 

inalcaptonuria (G1Bson and Howarp), 
A., i, 401. 

basal, in underweight children (BLUNT, 

NELson, and OuEson), A., i, 83. 
in menstruation (WILTSHIRE), A., 
i, 395. 
calcium (RosEMANN), A., i, 1210. 


See Malon- 
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Metabolism of calcium and phosphoric 


acid (BLiHpoRN), A., i, 83. 
carbohydrate (Ex1as and SAMMAR- 
TINO), A., i, 86; (HEWITT and DE 
Souza), A., i, 395; (ELtas and 
Weiss; Neuwrrrs), A., i, 485. 
effect of light on (PincussEn), A., i, 
1088. ‘ 
in diabetes (ALLEN and WISHART), 
A., i, 893); (WacnER and 
Parnas), A., i, 965. 
effect of simultaneous injection of 
adrenaline and pilocarpine on 
(VocEL and BornsTEIN), A., i, 
395. 
chloride, during the menstrual period 
(EISENHARDT and SCHAEFER), A., 
i, 83. 
chlorine, in tuberculosis (BOENHEIM), 
A., i, 1092. 
creatinine, effect of the thyroid on 
(ScHENK), A., i, 1212. 
endogenous, in tissues (MITCHELL, 
NeEvEns, and KENDALL), A., i, 897. 
nitrogen, of higher plants (CHIBNALL), 
A., i, 1225. 
nucleic acid, effect of Rontgen rays 
on (PINcussEN and MoMFERRATOS- 
Fioros), A., i, 395. 
nuclein (ROTHER), A., i, 292. 
of phosphorus in tetany (Exr1as and 
SPIEGEL), A., i, 401. 
of pigments (FromHOLDT and NEk- 
sEssov), A., i, 387, 404. 
purine (KrkucH1), A., i, 698. 
influence of food ingestion on (Ros), 
A., i, 194. 
respiratory (BURGER ; Pepotr1; AsH- 
ER and Kopa; ASHER and 
DovusBLER), A., i, 286. 
in glycemia (BorNsTEIN and 
MU Ep), A., i, 392 ; (BORNSTEIN 
and Hom), A., i, 890. 
of inorganic salts (Gross and UNDER- 
HILL), A., i, 1210. 
of sugars, intermediary (Straus), A., 
i, 83. 
sulphur (Lewis and Root), A., i, 
487 ; (Lewis, McGinty, and Root), 
A., i, 1088. 
Metacholesterol, preparation and pro- 
perties of (LirscuvTz), A., i, 541. 
Metallic alloys. See Alloys. 
carbonyls (Monp and WALLIS), T., 29. 
action of nitric oxide on (MoND and 
WALLIs), T., 32. 
chlorides, dissociation of, in aqueous 
solutions (GUNTHER-SCHULZE), A., 
ii, 765. 
compounds, possible existence of, as 
vapour (EucKEN and NEUMANN), 
A., ii, 567. 
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Metallic conductivity in relation to 
electromotive force (TAMMANN), A., 
ii, 255. 

haloids, complex, determination of 
erystal structure of, by means of 
Rontgen rays (ScHERRER and 
Srouu), A., it, 514. 

hydrides (EPHRAIM and MICHEL), 

A., ii, 58 
gaseous, preparation of (PANETH, 
JOHANNSEN, and MaAtrulEs ; 
PANETH, MATYTHIEs, and 
Scumipr-HEsseEt), A., ii, 383. 
hydroxides, constitution of (Tir- 
MANN), A,, ii, 53. 
peptisation of (CHATTERJI 
Dwar), A., ii, 205, 627. 
oxides, formation of, from hydroxides 
(H. and U. v. Euxer), A., ii, 831. 
Roéntgen-ray spectra of (HEDVAL), 
A., ii, 300. 
luminescence of, sublimed in the 
electric are (NicHOLs and WIL- 
BER), A., ii, 105. 
isomerism of (APpPLEBEY and REID), 
T., 2129. 
hydrated (WEISER), A., ii, 575, 853. 
catalytic decomposition of (TAYLOR 
and HuLetr; KENDALL and 
Fucus), A., ii, 646. 
salts, refractive index of (LIMANN), 
A., ii, 173. 
molten, molecular refraction of 
(Meyer and Heck), A., ii, 329. 
absorption of light by (Gzonee), A., 
ii, 806. 
crystalline particles in solutions of, 
visible in the Tyndall cone 
(TRavBE and Kuen), A., ii, 201. 
electrolytic dissociation of, in 
solution and in fused and solid 
states (RaBinowitTsc#), A., ii, 
186, 187, 188. 
mixed, electrolysis of (CrEutTz- 
FELDT), A., ii, 347. 
and their mixtures, electrical con- 
ductivity of, in molten condition 
(Benratu and Drexkopr), A., ii, 
109. 
temperature of the vapour from 
boiling solutions of (HARKER), 
A., ii, 26. 
vapour pressure of (v. WARTENBERG 
and Sonuuz), A., ii, 146; (v. 
ae and Bosse), A., ii, 
39. 
vapour pressure of saturated solu- 
tions of (EDGAR and Swan), A., 
ii, 349. 
vapour pressure curves of ammonia 
with solutions of (Davis, OLM- 
STEAD, and LuNDsTRUM),A.,ii, 49. 


and 
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Metallic salts, solubility of, in aqueous 
ethyl alcohol and water (Treap. 
WELL), A., ii, 31. 

fused (HERZ), A., ii, 116, 739. 
thermal expansion of solutions of 
(MEYER), A., ii, 737. 
adsorption of, by metal surfaces (y, 
Ever and ZIMMERLUND), A., ii, 
822. 
preparation of gels of (CHanitscn- 
Kov), A., ii, 827 
complex coloured, grouping of atoms 
in (WELLs), A., ii, 464. 
sparingly soluble solid, reaction 
affinity in systems of (BRONsTED), 
A., ii, 132. 
double decomposition of, and its 
geometrical representation (Jin- 
ECKE), A., ii, 427. 
reactions of, with dimethyldithiol- 
ethylene (Morcan and Lepsury) 
T., 2882. 
additive compounds of organic bases 
with (PerERs), A., i, 48, 
action of solutions of, on the heart 
(CATE ; ZoNDEK), A., i, 296. 
selenides, preparation of (MosErR and 
Doctor), A., ii, 46. 
sulphides, solubility of (WEIGEL), A., 
ii, 644. 
used in metallurgy, specific heat of 
(BoRNEMANN and HEnNGgsTEN- 
BERG), A., ii, 613. 
tellurides, preparation of (MosrEr and 
Ert1), A., ii, 48. 
vapours, thermal ionisation of (ToL- 
MAN), A., ii, 18. 
Metallo-albumins, toxicity of (ARroLA), 
A., i, 500. 
Metals, constitution of (Kraus), A., ii, 
vacuum spark spectra of (CARTER), 
A., ii, 599 
electromotive behaviour of (DHAR), 
A., ii, 20. 
allotropy and electromotive behaviour 
of (Sure), A., ii, 110. 
electrolytic deposition of (KLING and 
LASsIEvuR), A., ii, 587. 
cathodic deposition of, on aluminium 
and chromium (KYROPOULOs), A., 
ii, 22. 
thermo-electric force, entropy, and 
specific heat of, at high temperatures 
(LATIMER), A., ii, 814. 
crystal structure of (Hut), A., ii, 
624 ; (HAUGHTON and Forp), A., ii, 
825. 
impurities between the crystallites of 
(TaAMMANN), A., ii, 502, 
mechanical properties of (GUILLET and 
Cournot), A., ii, 261. 
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tals, increase in the size of grain 
of, formed from powdered material 
(SAVERWALD), A., ii, 746. 
solubility of, in acids (Prins), A., ii, 
488. 
diffusion in, in the solid state (Srro- 
viow and Carrocert), A., ii, 571. 
diffusion and cementation of (StRovIcH 
and CaRTOCET!), A., ii, 68. 
ionic equilibria on the surfaces of (v. 
Evter, Hrpe.ius, and ZIMMER- 
LUND), A., ii, 251. 
adsorption of metallic salts on the 
surface of (v. EULER and ZIMMER- 
LUND), A., ii, 822. 
reactions on the surfaces of (RuFF), 
A., ii, 363. 
corrosion of, influence of protective 
colloids on (FRIEND and VALLANCE), 
T., 466. 
passivity of (EVANs; GILLIS), A., ii, 
814. 
behaviour of, as catalysts (SANDON- 
NINT), A., ii, 557. 
catalytic oxidation by means of 
(KarozaG), A., ii, 42. 
velocity of the action of oxygen, 
hydrogen sulphide, and the halogens 
on (TAMMANN and KOsTER), A., ii, 
831. 
action of nitric acid on (BANERJI and 
Duar), A., ii, 756. 
compounds of proteins with (BENE- 
DICENTI and REBELLO-ALVEs), A., 
ii, 683. 
action of, on toxins (ERDSTEIN and 
Firtn), A., i, 90. 
deflagrated, positive ray analysis of 
the gases given off by (THomson), 
A., il, 565. 
dissolved in mercury, molecular con- 
dition of (Skaupy), A., ii, 297. 
affinity of, for each other (Tam- 
MANN and JANDER), A., ii, 825. 
powdered, toxicity of (ARIOLA), A., i, 
500. 
bearing, estimation of tin in (NAGEL), 
A., ii, 721. 
precipitation of, by hydrogen sulphide 
(SmitnH), A., ii, 626. 
estimation of gases in (Smions), A., ii, 
719. 
Metal wires, hard drawn, structure of 
(EtriscH,. PoLANyI, and WEISSEN- 
BERG), A., ii, 201. 
Meteoric iron from Texas and California 
(MERRILL), A., ii, 451, 452. 
Meteorite, the Annaheim (JonNsTON 
and ELtsworTs), A., ii, 306. 
the Pitts (McCALtIz), A., ii, 306. 
the Strathmore, composition of (Mc- 
LintTockK and Ennos), A., ii, 861. 
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Methemoglobin, absorption spectra of, 
and its transformation into oxyhemo- 
globin (QUAGLIARIELLO), A., i, 883. 

Methanalsulphurous acid. See Sulphi- 
formin. 

Methane, preparation of (OHMANN), A., 
3 

action of ozone on (WHEELER and 
Buatr), A., i, 1105, 

ignition of mixtures of atmospheric 
air and (MASON and WHEELER), T., 
2079. 

synthesis of the polyacetic acids of 
(INGOLD and PERREN), T., 1414; 
(INGOLD and Nicxo.ts), T., 1638. 

estimation of, in small quantities 
(MurMANN), A., ii, 591. 

Methane, bromofrinitro- (SCHMIDT, 
BARTHOLOME, and LUsBKE), A., i, 
826. 

chloro-derivatives, antiseptic action of 
(JOACHIMOGLU), A., i, 304. 
halogen derivatives, action of, on 
magnesium alkyl compounds 
(Brnacui), A., i, 1002. 
tetranitro- (SCHMIDT, SCHUMACHER, 
BAsEN, and WAGNER), A., i, 
733. 
action of triphenylhydrazine on 
(GOLDSCHMIDT and RENN), A., i, 
478. 

Methanedisulphonic acid, amino-, copper 
and nickel salts (DEL&PINE and Dk- 
MARs), A., i, 923. 

Methanetetra-acetic acid, and its salts 
and derivatives, and w-cyano-, ethyl 
ester (INGoLD and Nicko.ts), T., 
1645. 

Methanetriacetic acid, preparation of, 
and its esters (INGOLD and PgrREN), 
T., 1414. 

Metheny]lbis-2:4-dimethylpyrrole- 

3-carboxylic acid, ethyl ester 
(Kuster, WEBER, MAURER, 
NIEMANN, ScHLACK, SCHLAYER- 
BACH, and WILLIc), A., i, 858. 

hydrochloride (FiscHer and ZEr- 
weEck), A., i, 758. 

Methoxide, sodium, action of, on benzo- 
phenone chloride and _benzylidene 
chloride (MACKENZIE), T., 1695. 

4-Methoxyacetophenone, 3-hydroxy-. 
See iso Acetovanillone. 

2-Methoxy-5-aldehydobenzoic acid, and 
its derivatives (Wayne and CoHEN), 
T., 1022. 

2-Methoxyanthraquinone-1-carboxylic 
acid (BRADSHAW and PERKIN), T., 
917, 

2-Methoxyanthraquinone-1-glyoxylic 
acid, methyl ester (BRADSHAW and 
PERKIN), T., 917. 
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2-o-Methoxybenzeneazoglyoxaline 
(PUMMERER, BINAPFL, BITTNER, and 
ScuveEcraF), A., i, 1198. 

2-0’-Methoxybenzeneazo-!:8-naphtha- 
sultam-4-sulphonic acid, and _ its 
potassium salt (KOnic and Ket), A., 
1, 823. 

2’-Methoxybenzil, 2-hydroxy- (Scnén- 
BERG and KraEMER), A., i, 664. 

Methoxybenzoic acids, amino-, and nitro- 
(FROELICHER and CoHEN), T., 1652. 

4-Methoxybenzonitrile, 3-nitro- (Mart- 
TAAR), A., i, 251. 

4-Methoxybenzophenone-4’-arsinic acid 
(Lewis and CHkETHAM), A., i, 187. 

o-4’-Methoxybenzoylbenzoic acid, pre- 
paration of, and its salts (ORNDORFF 
and KELuEy), A., i, 834. 

4’-Methoxybenzoylbenzoin (GREENE and 
Rosrnson), T., 2189. 

-4-Methoxy benzoyl-8-phenylethyl- 
methylmalonic acid, and y-bromo-, 
methyl esters (KOHLER), A., i, 552. 

Methoxybenzyl bromides, isomeric, pre- 
paration and properties of (LAPWORTH 
and SHoEsMITH), T., 1391. 

p-Methoxybenzylecinnamic acids, and 
their anilides (INGoLD and PERREN), 
T., 2386. 

5-p-Methoxybenzylideneaminoacenaph- 
thene (FLEISCHER and ScHRANZ), A., 
i, 1148. 

o-Methoxybenzylideneanthranilic acid 
(EKELEY, RoceErs, and SwisHEk), A., 
i, 935. 

p-Methoxybenzyl methyl ketone, deriv- 
atives of (LE Brazipgc), A., i, 456. 

5-Methoxy-2-benzyl-2-methyltetrahy- 
drofaran (HELFERICH and GrRHRKE), 
A., 1, 10. 

o- and p-Methoxy-8-bromo-a-allylpropyl- 
benzene (ScuMID?, BanrrHo.omé, 

‘ and LisKe), A., i, 827. 

p-Methoxy-8-bromo-a-ethoxypropyl- 
benzene (ScHMIDT, BARTHOLUME, and 
Lisxe), A., i, 827. 

8-Methoxy-a-bromomercuri-8-y-meth- 
oxyphenylpropionic acid, ethyl ester 


(ScHRAUTH and GELLER), A., i, 
1126. 

8-Methoxy-a-bromomercuri-8-phenyl- 
propionic acid (ScuraurH and 


GELLER), A., i, 1125. 
8-Methoxy-a-bromomercuriisovaleric 
acid, ethyl ester (SchnaurH and 


GELLER), A., i, 1125. 

o- and p-Methoxy-8-bromo-a-methoxy- 
propylbenzene (SCHMIDT, BARTHOLO- 
ME, and LUsBKs&), A., i, 827. 

a-p-Methoxybromopheny]-S-hydroxy- 
propylamine. 
bromo-. 


See Anetholealkamine, 
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B-Methoxybutyronitrile (Bruy.anis)hj. 
., i, 924. 
6-Methoxy-2y77-trichloro-A«-propeny]. } 
quinoline-4-carboxylic acid (Ha.zgp. 
KANN), A., i, 175. 
4-Methoxycinnamic acid, 3-amino., an 
3-hydroxy- (MAUTHNER), A,, j 
936. 


a-amino-3-hydroxy-, a-benzoyl deriy 
atives (SpATH and Lane), A.., i, 568, 
p-Methoxycinnamyl alcohol (Karnz; 
aud HorLAcusr), A., i, 825. 
p-Methoxycinnamylidenemalonic  acii 
(HiccInBoTHAM and Lapworrtn), 
2828. 
5-Methoxydihydrindone,  6-hydroxy.Jj-Meth 
and its phenylhydrazone (v. Konex§ ene- 


and SzaAMAk), A., i, 459. (Fue 
a-Methoxydihydro-o-anethole, 8-nitro-4¥etho: 
(ScuMIDT, SCHUMACHER, BAJEN, and§ tion 
Wacner), A., i, 733. 5-Metl 
7-Methoxy-7:12-dihydro-y-benzophen- | (Ha 
arsazine (Lewis and Hawmitox),§Metho 
A., i, 188. (Sct 
a-Methoxydihydro‘sosafrole, B-nitro-§ A., | 
(ScoMIDT, SCHUMACHER, BAJEN, and§j§-Met! 
WaGnER), A., i, 733. prop 
2’-Methoxy-5:5’-dimethylbenzil, 2-hydr-§ and 
oxy- (ScHONBERG and KRAEMER),§6-Metl 
A., i, 663. acid 
2-Methoxy-4:6-dimethylbenzoic = acid§ este 
(v. AUwERs and SAuURWEIN), A., iff GEL 
1032. 4-Met] 
5-Methoxydioxindole, and its diacetyl§ nil 
derivative (HALBERKANN), A., iff Swi 
172. 6-Met! 
4’-Methoxydiphenylamine, 2:4-dinitro-§ arar 
(BLom), A., i, 28. a, 
6-Methoxy-2:3-diphenylquinoline- 5-Met! 
4-carboxylic acid (HALBERKANN), A.J hyd 


i, 175. El 


6-Methoxy-2-(2’)-furylquinoline-4-carb- § 1-Met 
oxylic acid (HALBERKANN), A.,i,175.§ hyd 
Methoxy-2-hydroxydistyryl ketones, andj and 
their derivatives (BucK and HEii-§ (61)-¥ 
Bron), T., 1097. oxy 
3’-Methoxy-4’-hydroxy-2-styrylbenzo- Ror 
pyrylium chloride (Buck and Hkil-§4Met 
BRON), T., 1208. and 
6-Methoxyindole, and its picrate (Kzr-§ 120 
MACK, PERKIN, and Rosinson), T.,§1-Met 
1879. dics 
6-Methoxyindole-3-aldehyde (KERMACK, | 5-Met 
PERKIN, and Rosinson), T., 1882. hyd 


6-Methoxyindole-2-carboxydimethy]- A., 


acetalylmethylamide (KERMACK, § 6-Met 
PERKIN, and Roprnson),. Diy 889. oxy 
10-Methoxyindophenazine . (HALBER-§ 175 
KANN), A., i, 173. 5-Met 
B-Methoxy-a-iodomercuri-8-py-methoxy- | 1:2 
phenylpropionic acid, ethyl ester} Br 
(ScHRauTH and GELLER), A., i, 1126.§ 378 


LAN1s)(jMethoxyisatin, and its derivatives 
(HALBERKANN), A., i, 172. 
Methoxy-2-ketodihydroindole-3-carb- 
oxylic acid, 8-hydroxy-, ethyl ester, 
and its diacetyl derivative (HALBER- 
KANN), A., i, 172. 
Methoxy-2-keto-1:2-dihydroquinoline- 
4carboxylic acid (HALBERKANY), A., 
i, 175. 


)penyl. 
[ALBER 


1O-, and 


deriy 


, i, 568,811-Methoxy-3-keto-4-methyl1-3:4-di- 
(ARRE} 


hydro-4-carboline (KERMACK, PERKIN, 
and Ropinson), T., 1889. 

i] /1-Methoxy-5-keto-4-methy1-4:5-di- 

1), Tf. hydroindolediezine(1:4) (KERMACK, 
PERKIN, and:Rostnson), T., 1890. 


roxy, §-Methoxy-1-ketotetrahydronaphthal- 
ONEK 


ene-3-sulphonic acid, sodium salt 
(Fucus and Sr1x), A., i, 451. 
-nitro-§Methoxyl groups, apparatus for estima- 
N, and§ tion of (CuMMING), A., ii, 232. 
j-Methoxymandelic acid, 2-amino- 
hen- | (HALBERKANN), A., i, 172. 
LTON),§ Methoxy-p-menthan-8-ol, bromo- 
(ScumiDT, BARTHOLOME, and LUBKe), 
-nitro-§ A., i, 827. 
N, and§ §-Methoxy-8-y-methoxybromopheny]l- 
propionic acid, a-amino- (SCHRAUTH 
-hydr-§ and GELLER), A., 1126. 
MER), §-Methoxy-8-y-methoxyphenylpropionic 
acid, a-amino-, and a-iodo-, and ethyl 
acidj. ester of the latter (ScHRAUTH and 
A., iff GELLER), A., i, 1126. 
4Methoxy-3-methylbenzylideneanthr- 
anilic acid (EKELEY, RoceErs, and 
SWISHER), A., i, 935. 
6-Methoxy-4-methy1-2:3-diketocoum- 
aran (SCHONBERG and KRAEMER), 
A., i, 664. 
5-Methoxy-9-methyl-7-ethyl-4:5-di- 


acetyl 
ey, 


nitro 


), Auf hydrouric acid, 4-hydroxy- (Biirz and 
EIDRICH), A., i, 383. 

parb- | 7-Methoxy-4-methyl-1-hydrindone, 

175.8 hydrazones of (v. AUWERS, HILLIGER, 

s,and and WuLF), A., i, 1193. 

TEIL- § (6 1)-Methoxy-1-methylindole-2-carb- 


oxylic acid (KERMACK, PERKIN, and 
z0- Rosinson), T., 1881. 
4-Methoxy-5-methylphenylarsinic acid, 
and 8-nitro- (CHRISTIANSEN), A., i, 
1203. 
1-Methoxy-3-methylcyc/opropane-1:2- 
dicarboxylic acid (INGoL»), T., 2694. 
5-Methoxy-2-methy1-2-propyltetra- 
hydrofuran (HELFERICH and GEHRKE), 


355459. 
6-Methoxy-2-methylquinoline-4-carb- 
9. oxylic acid (HALBERKANN), A., i, 

175 


§.Methoxy-3-methylsulphone-1-phenyl- 
‘xy-— 1:2:4-triazole (Fromm, KAYSER, 


BrigzGLes, and F6HRENBACH), A., i, 
126.5 378, 
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6-Methoxy-2-methyltetrahydropyran 
(HELFERICH and MALKomgEs), A., i, 
431. 

2-Methoxynaphthalene, bromo- 
chloro-derivatives (FRANZEN 
STAUBLE), A., i, 450. 

Methoxynaphthaleneazobenzene-4’- 
arsinic acids, l-amino- (JAcosBs and 
HEIDELBERGER), A., i, 74. 

5-Methoxy-1:4-naphthaquinone, 2:3-di- 
bromo-8-hydroxy- (WHEELER and 
AnpDrEWs), A., i, 354 

Methoxynaphthoic acids, and amino-, 
and nitro- (FROELICHER and COHEN), 
T., 1656. 

9-Methoxy-10-phenanthryl peroxide 
(GOLDSCHMIDT and ScHMIDT), A., i, 
1150. 

2-Methoxy-p-phenetidine, 3:5-dinitro- 
(REVERDIN and ROoETHLISBERGER), 
A., i, 538. 

4-Methoxyphenylacetic acid, 3-hydroxy- 
(SPATH and LanGr), A., i, 569. 

4-Methoxyphenylarsinic acid, 3-amino-, 
acetyl derivative, and  3-nitro- 
(CHRISTIANSEN), A., i, 1203. 

6-Methoxy-3-[phenyl-(4’-arsinic acid)- 
azo]|-phenoxyacetic acid, 4-amino-, 
and its salts (JAcosps and HEIDEL- 
BERGER), A., i, 75. 

4-m-Methoxyphenylglyoxaline, 2:4-di- 
amino-, and its salts (PUMMERER, 
BINAPFL, BITTNER, and SCHUEGRAF), 
A., i, 1198. 

2-Methoxyphenyl iodomethyl ketone, 
4-hydroxy- (Sonn and FALKENHEIM), 
A., i, 1164. 

m-Methoxyphenylmethylhydrazine, pre- 
paration of (KERMACK, PERKIN, and 
Rosrnson), T., 1880. 

5-Methoxy-2-pheny1-2-methyltetra- 
hydrofuran (HELFERICH and GEHRKE), 
4:3; 9. 

3-Methoxyphenyloctoic acid, 2-hydroxy- 
Magima and Takayama), A., i, 
263. 

Methoxyphenylpropanone. See p-Meth- 
oxybenzyl methy] ketone. 
8-Methoxy-S-phenylpropionic acid, 

a-amino-, and a-bron:v-, and their 
derivatives (SCHRAUTH and GEL- 
LER), A., i, 1125. 
B-2-hydroxy-, and its derivatives 
(LANGLEY and ApAms), A., i, 1154. 
4-Methoxyphenylpyruvic acid, 3-hydr- 
oxy- (SpATH and Lane), A., i, 568. 
6-Methoxy-2-phenylquinoline-4-carb- 
oxylic acid, 5-amino-, and 5-nitro- 
(HALBERKANN), A., i, 174. 
8-Methoxy-2-phenyltetrahydroquinol- 
ine-4-carboxylic acid (ZUCKMAYER), 
A., i, S74. 


and 
and 
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6-Methoxyquinoline, 5:8-diamino-, 
8-amino-5-hydroxy-, and  6:8-di- 
hydroxy- (Jacoss and HEIDEi- 
BERGER), A., i, 671. 

7-Methoxyquinoline, 3-chloro- (KEr- 
MACK, PERKIN, and Ropinson), T. 
1883. 

6-Methoxyquinoline-2:4-dicarboxylic 
acid, avd its salts (HALBERKANN), 
Ags i, Jide 

6-Methoxyquinoline-2:3:4-tricarboxylic 
acid (HALBERKANN), A., i, 174. 

6’-Methoxy-9-rubanone, and its salts 
(RaBE, KINDLER, and WacGNeEr), 
A., i, 362 

6’-Methoxy-9-rubatoxanone, and its 
salts (RABE, KINDLER, and WAGNER), 
A., i, 361. 

Methoxystearic acid, bromo-, methyl 
ester (SCHMIDT, BanrHoLoMsk, and 
LUBKE), A., i, 827. 

3’- aud 4’-Methoxy-2-styrylbenzopyryl- 
ium chlorides (Buck and HEILBRON), 
T., 1206. 

Methoxytetrahydronaphthalenes, bromo- 
(ScuoMrIpT, BARTHOLOMS, and LUBKE), 
A., i, 827. 

2-Methoxy-ar-tetrahydronaphthalenes, 
amino-, bromoamino-, nitro-, and 
nitroamino-, and their derivatives 
(SCHROETER, SVANOE, EINBRCK, 
GELLER, and RiEBENSAHM), A, i, 128. 

2-Methoxy-ar-tetrahydronaphthalene- 
3-sulphonic acid (Sch ROETER, SVANOE, 
EINBECK, GELLER, and RIEBENSAHM), 
A., i, 127., 

Methoxytetrapyridineferritetrachloro- 
ferrate, hydroxy- (WEINLAND and 
Kissuinc), A., 1, 364. 

Methoxytetrapyridineferritetrathio- 
cyanatoferrate, hydroxy- (WEINLAND 
and Kiss.inc), A., i, 365. 

2- and 4-Methoxytoluoyl 
(MAUTHNER), A, i, 457. 

2- and 4-Methoxytolyl ethyl ketones 
(MAUTHNER), A., i, 457. 

a-(o-Methoxy-m-tolyl)-naphthylamine, 
B-hydroxy- (WAHLand Lantz), A., i, 
823. 


chlorides 


8-Methoxyisovaleric acid, a-amino-, and 
a-bromo-, and ethy] ester of the latter 
(ScHRAUTH and GELLER), A., i, 1125. 

1-Methoxyxanthone, 4-chloro- (ECKERT 
and ENDLER), A., i, 941. 

Methyl alcohol, preparation of (TRAUN’s 
FORSCHUNGSLABORATORIUM), A., 
i, 522. 

purification of, with sodium hypo- 
chlorite (MENzIxEs), T., 2787. 

equilibrium of carbon disulphide with 
— and Simpson), A., ii, 
271. 
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Methyl alcohol, equilibrium in ¢ 
system, water and (PusHIN 
GLAGOLEVA), T., 2813. 

reaction of water and, with heatej 


copper (CHRISTIANSEN), A., i, 3,7 


poisoning. See Poisoning. 
toxicity of (v. EULER), A., i, 90. 
fate of, in the animal organism (Pont) 
A., i, 498. 
detection of (HAMALAINEN), A. , ii,723 
estimation of, and its occurrence jy 
the body (JANscu), A., ii, 232, 
Methyl groups, reactivity of, in hetero 
cyclic bases (MILLS and Smrru), T. 
2724. 
Methyl] iodide, interaction of potassim 
plumbite and (Drucg), A., i, 516. 
selenate (MEYER and WAGNER), A., i 
620. 
Methylabietin (Ruzicka and Meysx), 
A., i, 830. 
a-Methyl-8-acetylsuccinic acid, phenyl. 
hydrazone (FIscHER and HERRMANN) 
A., i, 1054. 
10-Methylacridinium chloride, 3:6-di; 
amino- (¢rypaflavin) (THIEME), 
A., i, 59 
and its condensation with form: 
aldehyde (CasseLtLa & Co.) 
A., i, 276. 
arsenical compounds of (BEnpa), 
A., i, 888. 
Methylal, dibromo- (FEIsT), A., i, 912. 
— alcohol. See Ac-Buten- 
y-0l. 
Moethylamide, dicyano- (MADELUNG and 
Kern), A., i, 439. 
Methylamine chlorite (LEv1), A., i, 527. 
4-Methylaminobenzonitrile, 3-nitro- 
(Matraak), A., i, 251. 
Methylaminobisdimethylacetal (Kr. 
MACK, PERKIN, and Robinson), T., 
1886. 
4-Methylamino-5-carboxybenzeneazo- 
benzene-4’-arsinic acid, and _ its 
sodium salts (Jacoss and HEip#1- 
BERGER), A., i, 75. 
1-Methylamino-4-a8-dicarbomethoxy- 
hydrazinomethane (DIELs and KLEIN- 
FELLER), A., i, 1195. 
6-Methylamino-5-ethylaminouracil, and 
its derivatives (BiLTrz and Herprics), 
A., i, 383. 
4-8-Methylaminoethylglyoxaline. physi- 
ological action of (DALE and DuDLEY), 
A., i, 403. 
6-Methylamino-5-formylethylamino- 
uracil (Bitz and Herrpricn), .A., i, 
383. 
6-Methylamino-5-formylmethylamino- 
1:3-dimethyluracil (Biitz and Hrip- 
RICH), A., i, 384. ‘ 


-Methylamino-5-formylmethylamino- 

§-methyluracil (Bixrz and BiLow), 

A., i, 383. 
§-Methylamino-5-formylmethylamino- 

‘GE uracil (Bitrz and Bitow), A., i, 

882. 

p-Methylaminophenol 


1, 3, 


(SocrgeTy oF 


. CHEMICAL INDUSTRY IN BASLE), A., i, 
| ORL), 31. 
: -oofeMethylaminopropiophenone, and its 
1 123 hydrochloride and derivatives (MAN- 
nee 1§ wich and HEILNER), A., i, 351, 371. 
| Methylammonium chloride, action of 
eterog  dicyanodiamide with (WERNER and 
H), 4 Bett), T., 1790. 
, ruthenipentabromide (GuTBIER and 
assluig = Krauss), A., i, 16. 
- Methyl-A5-amylenylearbinol (HELFER- 
»4+, 1 ion and MALKomEs), A., i, 431. 
Methyl A‘-amylenyl ketone, and its 
EYER) semicarbazone (HELFERICH and MAL- 
haan KoMES), A., i, 431. ary) 
bY’ ¢Methylamy)piperidinium iodide 
MANN)@ (LEONARD), A., i, 363. 
3:6edi Methylanhydropicrorocellin (ForsTER 


and SAVILLE), T., 821. 
IEME) ¥ethylaniline hydrochloride, conversion 


hail of, into toluidine hydrochloride 


C (BECKMANN, CoRRENS, and LIE- 
Ohi scue), A., i, 535. a 
y ING), es 
ENDA), — (CUMMING) 
919 4Methylanilinobenzonitrile,  3-nitro- 
B a (MaATTAAR), A., i, 252. 
utel-§ (-4’-Methylanilino-y-methylbenzophen- 
ee o-2’-nitro- (MayER and FrREuND), 
e A., i, 867, 
527 Methyl-m-anisidine, preparation of 
» *-@  (KERMACK, ‘PERKIN, and RoBINsON), 
nitto-l T1880. 
Ker %Methylanthraquinone, 5:6:7:8-tetra- 
: T. chloro-, and 5:6:7:8-tetrachloro- 


l-nitro- (FARBWERKE VORM. MEIs- 
TER, Lucius, & Brinine), A., i, 
zo 179. 


| its s weth lanthraquinone, 1:5- and 1:8- 

IDEL-§ dihydroxy- (EDER and W1DMER) A., 
i, 260. 

‘y- |} 4-Methylanthraquinone, 1:4-dihydroxy-. 

LEIN- See Shikazarin. 

and o-2’-Methylanthraquinonyl-1’-amino- 

» andy benzoylbenzene (MAYERand FREUND), 

ICH), A. i, 866. 

hysi $-Methyl-a8-anthraquinonyliscoxazole 

an, (FARBWERKE, VORM. MEISTER, 


Lucius, & Bruning), A., i, 179. 
pMethylatropic acid, S8-dichloro- (v. 
AuwEks and JULICHER), A., i, 842. 


Ay 4Methylazobenzene, 4’-iodo- (Jacos- 
SEN), A., i, 590. 
~* Methylbenzanthrones (Mayer and 


Srecii1z), A., i, 740, 743. 
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4-Methylbenzophenone-4’-arsenious 
oxide and -4-arsinie acid (Lewis and 
CHEETHAM), A., i, 187. 

Methylbenzoxazole, 2-hydroxy- 
(Skraup and Mossr), A., i, Oy. 

1-Methylbenzthiazole ethiodide (MILLs), 
T., 460. 

5-Methylbenzthiazole, and its ethiodide 
(Mrs and BrauNnHOLtz), T., 1492. 

Methylbenzthiazoles, 1-thiol- (RoMANI), 
A, 1, 467. 

2-Methy]benzthiazolenylbenzothiaszolyl- 
methane (Miuus), T., 465. 

6-(5-Methylbenzthiazolyl)quinoline 
(LocErt and MEYER), A,, i, 869. 

Methylbenzylglyoxime, nickel 
pound (Ponzio), A., i, 18. 

1-Methyl-a-bromoethylbenzenes (Vv. 
Auwers and Ko.uics), A., ii, 176. 

1:Methyl-a-bromopropylbenzenes (Vv. 
AuweEnrs and Ko.uies), A., ii, 176. 

Methyleyclobutane (DEMJANOV and 
DoJARENKO), A., i, 996. 

8-Methylbutane, ad-dibromo-B8y-di- 
hydroxy- (STAuDINGER, Munt- 
WYLER, and KupFrr), A,, i, 979. 

8-Methylbutane-ay-dicarboxylic acid, 
af-dicyano-, ethyl ester (Horz and 
SHELDON), T., 2229. 
y-Methylbutane-S3-dicarboxylie acid, 
By-dicyano-, ethyl ester (HopE and 
SHELDON), T., 2232. 
8-Methylbutan-8-ol, a-bromo- (Four- 
NEAU and PvuyAL), A., i, 689. 
3-Methylcyclobutan-l-one-S-acetic acid, 
ethyl ester, and its p-nitrophenyl- 
hydrazone (INGoLD), T., 1151. 

-Methyl-Af-butene, a-bromo- (STAUD- 
INGER, KREIs, and ScHILT), A., i, 
978. 

p-y-Methyl-48-butenylguaiacol (StauD- 
INGER, KxeEis, and Sowiut), A., i, 
978. 

-Methyl-Af-butenylmalonic acid, and 
its ethyl ester (STAUDINGER, KREIs, 
and ScuHitT), A., i, 978. 

p-y-Methyl-A8-butenylveratrole (STAUD- 
INGER, KRzEIs, and Scu117), A., i, 978. 

-Methyl-A«-butinene (isopropenylacetyl- 
ene), preparation and derivatives of 
(ScHEIBLER and FiscuEr), A., i, 1109. 

-Methyl-A«-butinen-y-ol, preparation 
and derivatives of (SCHEIBLER and 
FiscHER), A., i, 1108. 

B-Methyl-§-tert.-butylacraldehyde, and 
its semicarbazone (Locquin and Wov- 
SENG), A., i, 711. 

B-Methy1-8-crt. -butylaerylie acid (Loc- 
QUIN and WovseEne), A., i, 711. 

-Methyl-+y-icrt.-butylallyl alcohol, and 
its allophanate (Locquin and Wov- 
SENG), A,, i, 711. 
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8-Methyl-A-butylene, formation of, 
rg dsoamyl alcohol (PuyAL), A., i, 
617. 
8-Methyl-A8-butylene sulphide (CALIN- 
GAERT), A., i, 421. 
Methyléert.-butylethinylcarbinol, and its 
allophanate aaa and WOUSENG), 
A., i, 618. 
Methyltert.-butylethylcarbinol, and its 
allophanate (Locquin and WousENe), 
A., i, 618. 
Methyl-y-butylvinylcarbinol, and _ its 
allophanate (Locquin and WovusENG), 
A., i, 710. 
a-Methylbutyric acid, 8-bromo-, pre- 
paration of (JOHANSSON and Hac- 
MAN), A., i, 425. 
a-Methyl-8-butyrolactone, preparation 
of (JoHANSSON and HacMaAn), A., i, 
425. 
1-Methyl-4-carboline, 3-chloro- (Krr- 
MACK, PERKIN, and Rosrnson), T., 
1885. 
Methylcarbonatoacetonitrile (Sonn and 
FALKENHEIM), A., i, 1164. 
Methylcarbonato-a-amino-n-butyric acid 
(Curtius and SIEBER), A., i, 723. 
2-Methylcarbonato-1:3-dimethylcyclo- 
buten-4-one-3-carboxylic acid, ethyl 
ester (DIECKMANN and WITTMANN), 
A., i, 1156. 
Methylearbonatophenylalanine (Cur- 
TIUs and SIEBER), A., i, 722. 
w-Methylcarbonatoresacetophenone 
(Sonn and FAatKENHEIM), A., i, 
1164. 
Methylchavicole, ultra-violet absorption 
spectrum of (DuRRANS), A., ii, 6. 
a-1-Methyl-1-dichloromethyl-A*°-cyclo- 
hexadiene-A‘-propionic acid, and 
4-hydroxy-, and their ethyl esters 
(v. AUWERS and ZIEGLER), A., i, 
139. 
1-Methyl-1-trichloromethy1-A**-cyclo- 
hexadien-4-0l-4-acetic acid, and its 
ethylester (v. AUWERS and JULICHER), 
A., i, 842. 
1-Methyl-1-dichloromethyl-A**-cyclo- 
hexadien-4-one, 5-mono- and 3;5-di- 
bromo- (v. AUWERS and ZIEGLER), 
A., i, 145. 
1-Methy]-1-‘richloromethyl-A**-cyclo- 
hexadien-4-one, and 3-mono- and 3:5- 
di-chloro-, and their derivatives 
(v. Auwers and JULICHER), A., i, 
841. 
1-Methyl-1-dichloromethylcyclohexan- 
4-one, 2:3:5:6-tetrabromo- (v. AUWERS 
and ZrEGLER), A., i, 145. 
1-Methyl-1-¢richloromethylcyclohexan- 
4-one, 2:3:5:6-tetrachloro- (v. AUWERS 
and JULICHER), A., i, 843. 
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1-Methyl-1-dichloromethyl]-A?-cyclo- 
hexen-4-one, 5:6-dibromo- (v. AUWERs 
and ZIEGLER), A., i, 145. 
1-Methy]1-1-¢,ichloromethyl-4-methy]- 
ene-A**-cyclohexadiene, and 3:5-di- 
bromo- (v. AUwERs and JiLicuz), 
A., i, 842. 
Methylisochondodendrine, and its deriy. 
atives (FaLTIs and NEuMANn), A., i, 
570. ' 
a-Methylcinnamaldehyde, - and 
p-nitro- (HELLER, Lautu, and Bucu- 
WALDT), A., i, 348. 
6-Methylcoumaran-2-one, synthesis of, 
and its derivatives (MAMELI), A., i 
669. 
=e (PonnDorF), A,, i, 
66. 
Methylisocrotylearbinol, and its acety] 
derivative (KRESTINSKI), A., i, 1129. 
Methyldeoxybenzoin-2:2’-dicarboxylic 
acid (RucGLI and MEYER), A., i, 344. 
w-Methyldibenzofulvene, 2:7-dibromo- 
(S1ecuitz and Jassoy), A., i, 821. 
5-(or 5’-)Methyl-2:2’-diethylthiocyanine 
iodide (MILLs), T., 463. 
5-Methyl-2-1’-diethylthiocsocyanine 
iodide (BRAUNHOLTz and MIL1s), T., 
2007. 
1-Methyl-1:2-dihydrobenzofuran, and 


A., i, 948. 

O-Methyliso-a-dihydrodemethylscopol- 
ine, and its salts (Hzss and Want), 
A., i, 856. 

Methyldihydronaphthalene-2-imino- 
oxazolidine, and its salts (TAKEDA 
and Kuropa), A., i, 275. 

a-Methyldihydropalmatine (SpATH and 
Lane), A., i, 168. 

N-Methyldihydroquinicine hydrochlor- 
ide pp rg aacaeman and JacoBs), A., 
i, 6738. 

d- and J/-N-Methyldihydroquinicinol, 
and their derivatives Hemsncsantes 
and Jacoss), A., i, 674. 

Methyl-a8-dimethyl-a-propenylcarbinol 
(KnesTINsK!), A., i, 1131. 

O-Methyl-N-dimethyltyrosine, ethyl 
ester (KARKRER, GISLER, HORLACHER, 
Locuer, MApEr, and THomANn), A,, 
i, 814. 

O-Methy]-N-dimethyltyrosinol (Kar- 
RER, GISLER, HoRLACHER, LOCHER, 
MADER, and THOMANN), A., i, 814. 

8-Methyldiphenyl, 4-amino-, and _ its 

derivatives (PUMMERER, BINAPF1L, 

Bittner, and ScuugcraF), A., i, 

1197. 

4’-Methyldiphenyl ether, 2-amino-, and 

2-nitro- (MAYER and KrizcEpr), A., i, 


747. 


1-iodo- (ADAMS, RoMAN, and Sperry), | 


4-Methyldiphenylamine, 5-iodo-2- 

amino-, and 5-iodo-2-nitro- (JACoB- 

sEN), A., i; 591. 

§-Methyldiphenylamine, 2-amino- 
4’-hydroxy- (JACOBSEN), A., i, 
592. 


4’-iodo-2-amino-, and its derivatives 
(JACOBSEN), A., i, 590. 
§-Methyldiphenyleneoxide (MAYER and 
KRIEGER), A., i, 747. 
9-Methyldixanthone, and its derivatives 
(v. DEM KNESEBECK and ULLMANN), 
A., i, 360. 
Methylene iodide, action of aluminium 
with (THomas), A., i, 330. 
Methylenebis-2:3:5:6-¢ctrahydroxybenz- 
ene (MuKERJI), T., 549. 
Methylene-blue, diffusion of, in organic 
solvents (LoEWE), A., ii, 354. 
bleaching of, by yeast (KuMaGAwa4), 
A., i, 306. 
reduction of, by the enzymes of muscle 
(AHLGREN), A., i, 792. 
estimation of (Kixucui), A., ii, 
721 


Methylenecyc/obutane, derivatives of 
(DemMsANov and DoJARENKO), A., i, 
1009. 

Methylenecamphor, hydroxy-, reduction 
products of (Rupz and Scum1p), A., i, 
1041. 

Methylenecamphor-a-aminocamphor 
(Rupe and Scumip), A., ii, 604. 

Methylenedi-p-chlorodiphenyldiureth- 
ane (DaTra aud CHATTERJEE), A., i, 
816. 

Methylenecitric acid, preparation of 
(GASTALDI), A., i, 809 


Methylenediamine stannichloride 
(Drucg}, A., i, 639. 
Methylenedicarbamic acid, esters 


(Datra and CHATTERJEE), A., i, 816. 
Methylenedite/rachloro-a-naphthyldi- 
urethane (DaTTa and CHATTERJEE), 
A., i, 816. 
6:6’-Methylene-di-(2-methylquinoline- 
4-carboxylic acid) (BorscHE and 
MEYER), A., i, 53. 
3:4’-Methylenedioxy benzoylbenzoin 
(GREENE and Rosinsoyn), T., 2190. 
3’:4’-Methylenedioxybenzoylbenzoin, 
and 6’-nitro- (GREENE and RoBINsoN), 
T., 2190. 
$:4-Methylenedioxybenzylideneglycine 
(ScHEIBLER and BAUMGARTEN), A., i, 
656. 
9’:4’-Methylenedioxy-2-benzylidene- 
1-hydrindone, 6’-amino-, and 6’-nitro- 
(ArMIT and Ropinson), T., 830. 
3:4-Methylenedioxy-8-bromo-a-ethoxy- 
propylbenzene (Scumip1, BARrrTHO- 


LOME, and LUBKE), A., i, 827. 
CXXII. li. 
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3:4-Methylenedioxy-@-bromo- 
a-methoxypropylbenzene (ScHMIDT, 
BARTHOLOME, and LUBKE), A., i, 827. 

3’:4’-Methylenedioxy-2-hydroxydistyryl 
ketone (Buck and Het.pron), T., 
1099. 

6:7-Methylenedioxy-2:3-indenoquinol- 
ines, and their derivatives (ARMIT 
and Rosrnson), T., 832. 
6:7-Methylenedioxy-2:3(3-ketoindeno) 
(1:2)-quinoline, and its methosulphate 
(ARMIT and Rosrnson), T., 835. 
a-Methylenedioxyphenylmethyl-8-hydr- 
oxypropylamine. See NV-Methyliso- 
satrolealkamine. 
4-Methylenedioxyphenyl-5-methyl- 
oxazolidone (TAKEDA and KuroDA), 
A., i, 273. 
a-3:4-Methylenedioxyphenyl-5-methyl- 
A@-penten-5-ol-y-one, and its acetate 
(ScHEIBLER and FiscHER), A.,i, 1110. 
3’:4’-Methylenedioxy-2-styrylbenzo- 
pyrylium chloride (Buck and HEIL- 
BRON), T., 1209. 
6:6’-Methylenedi-(2-phenylquinoline- 
4-carboxylic acid) (BorscHE and 
MEYER), A., i, 53. 
1:1’-Methylenedipyrrolidine 
CHIN), A., i, 1176. 

Methylethylallylamine, and its oxide, 
and their salts (MEISENHEIMER and 
LousNER), A., i, 813. 

7-Methyl-9-ethyldeoxyuric acid, and its 
salts (Brrz and Bitow), A., i, 382. 

9-Methyl-7-ethyldeoxyuric acid, and its 
salts (Brnrz and Herpricn), A., i, 383. 

d-N-Methyl-0O-ethyldihydrocupreicinol 
(HEIDELBERGER and Jacoss), A., i, 
674. 

9-Methyl-7-ethyl-4:5-dihydrouric acid, 
4:5-dihydroxy-(B1ii1z and HEIpRICcH), 
A., i, 383. 

7-Methyl-7-ethyl-a-dinaphthaxanthen, 
oxidation of, and 5:9-dihydroxy- 
(Szen-Gupta and TucKER), T., 563. 

Methylethyldi-n-propylarsonium iodide 
(STEINKOPF, Donat, and JAEGER), 
A., i, 995. 

B-Methyl-S-ethylglutaric acid, methyl 
ester (Dickens, Kon, and Tuorre), 
T., 1503. 

Methylethylisohexylearbinol, and _ its 
allophanate (Locquin and WovusENG), 
A., i, 617. 

Methyl ethyl ketone, condensation of, 
in presence of calcium carbide (BECKER 
and THORPE), T., 1303. 

Methylethylnonylcarbinol 
and WousENG), A., i, 617. 

Methylethylcyc/opentamethylenearson- 
ium iodide (SrEInKopF, Donat, and 
JAEGER), A., i, 996. 
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1-Methyl-1-ethyleyclopentane-3:4-dione 
(DickENs, Kon, and Torre), ‘I., 
1503. 
1-Methyl-1-ethylcyclopentane-3:4-dione- 
2:5-dicarboxylic acid, methyl ester, 
and its derivatives (DickENs, Kon, 
and THorPs), T., 1503. 
-Methyl-7y-ethylpentan-S-one, and its 
semicarbazone (NYBERGH), A., i, 802. 
Methylethylpropylamine, and its oxide, 
and their salts (MFISENHEIMER and 
BERNHARD), A., i, 813. 
§-Methyl-1-ethyl-2-isopropyleyclo- 
hexanol. See Ethy!menthol. 
5-Methyl-1-ethylpyrazole, 3-chloro-, and 
its ethobromide, and 3-chloro-4-bromo- 
(Rosaun), A., i, 1184, 
5-Methyl-1-ethylpyrazol-3-one, and 
bromo- (RoJAHN), A., i, 1184. 
3-Methyl-5-ethylpyridazinone-5-carb- 
oxylic acid, and its ethyl ester (GAULT 
and SALomon), A., i, 873. 
2-Methyl-4-ethylquinoline, and its salts 
(KNOEVENAGEL and Binur), A., i, 
751, 
Methylethylsulphine-p-toluenesulph- 
onylimine (MANN and Pope), T., 
1053. 
2-Methyl-2-ethyltetrahydrofuran, 
5-hydroxy-(HELFERICH and GEHRKE), 


S48: 
7-Methyl-9-ethyl-8-thiouric acids 
(Bitrz and Biitow), A., i, 382. 
9-Methyl-7-ethyl-8-thiouric acids 


(Bittz and Herpricx), A., i, 382. 
9-Methyl-7-ethyluric acid (Bittz and 
HErpricH), A., i, 383. 
Methylisceugenol, ultra-violet absorption 
spectrum of (DuRRANs), A., ii, 7. 
Methylisceugenolalkamine, and its salts 
(TaKEDA and Kuropa), A., i, 274. 
Methylisceugenol-2-imino-oxazolidine, 
and its salts (TAKEDA and Kuropa), 
A., i, 274. 
9-Methylfluorene, 2:7-dibromo-9-hydr- 
oxy-,» and 9-chloro-2:7-dibromo- 
(Size1iTz and Jassoy), A., i, 821. 
Methylformoxyhemin (Kister and 
GERLACB), A., i, 597. 
-Methylfructoside (MreNzizs), T., 2238. 
Methylfuran-3-carboxylic acid, bromo- 
2-hydroxy-, and its acetate (ASAHINA 
and Kuwapa), A., i, 1047. 
Methylfurfuraldehyde, and hydroxy-, 
detection of, as phloroglucides (Tapo- 
KORO), A., ii, 236. 
a-Methylglucosidase, action of arsenic 
compounds on (RoNnA, AIRILA, and 
LASNITZK}), A., i, 959. 
8-Methylglucoside, and its triacety) 
derivative, sulphate compounds of 
(OHLE), A., i, 987. 
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Methylglucoside-(-bromohydrin, _tri- 
acetate of (WREDE), A., i, 226. 

8-Methylglutaconic acid, a*cyano-, ethy] 
ester, and its methyl homologues, and 
their action with ammonia and with 
water (Hops), T., 2216. 

8-Methylglutaconic acids, ethyl esters, 
and their derivatives (FEIST and 
BREvVER), A., i, 521. 
8-Methylglutaric acid, a-mono- and 
aa-di-bromo-, and a-mono- and aa’. 
di-hydroxy-, and a-iodo-, and their 
salts and derivatives (INGOLD), T., 
2684. 
aB-dicyano-, ethyl ester, preparation 
of (HorE and SH&LpoN), T., 2226, 
2-Methylglyoxaline, bromo- derivatives, 
and their salts, and 4-bromo-5-uitro- 
(LicuT and Pyman), T., 2626, 
2-Methylglyoxaline-5-sulphonic acid, 
4-bromo- (Licur and PymMan), T,, 
2629. 

Methylglyoxime, compounds of potass- 
ium and sodium hydregen sulphites 
with (GASTALDI and BRAUNIZER), A,, 
i, 627. 

Methylglyoxime, amino-, and its salts 
and derivatives (Ponzio and Rue- 
GERI), A., i, 629, 

chloro-, nickel compound (Pownzio), 
A., i, 18. 

Methylguanidine, preparation of 
(WERNER and BE 1), T., 1790. 

Methylhematin (KistEr), A., i, 884. 

+-Methylheptaldehyde, y-hydroxy-(HEL- 
FERICH and GEHRKE), A., i, 9. 

1-Methylhexahydropyridine-3-carb- 
oxylic acid, methyl ester (Wo.rFr- 
ENSTEIN), A., i, 365. 
and its methiodide (Merck), A,, i, 
949, 
methohaloids of (WOLFFENSTEIN), 
A,, i, 950. 
y-Methyl-n-hexaldehyde, y-hydroxy-, 
and its methylsemiacetal (HELFERICH 
and GEHRKE), A., i, 9. 

Methylcyclohexane, physical constants 
of (TIMMERMANS, VAN DER Horst, 
and Onngs), A., ii, 258. 

e-Methylhexane, « chloro-8-hydroxy- 
(DET@uF), A., i, 327. 

a-Methylcyclohexane-1:1-diacetic acid, 
and aa’-dicyano-, N-methyl-w-imide 
of (Kon and THorrg), T., 1801. 

o-Methylcyclohexanols, isomeric, and 
their derivatives (GopcHor and 
Bkpos), A., i, 334. 

Methylcyclohexanones, derivatives of 
(MAILHE), A., i, 332. 

5-Methyl-Ay-hexenoic acid (STAvuD- 
INGER, KreEIs, and ScuItT), A., 1, 
978. 
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a-Methyl-n-hexoic acid, a-amino- e-hydr- 
oxy-, and its copper salt (ZELINSKY 
and Drenein), A., i, 1127. 

p-Methyl1-8-isohexylacraldehyde, and its 
semicarbazone (Locquin and Wov- 
sENG), A., i, 711. 

»-Methyl-y- -isohexylally] alcohol (Loc- 
QUIN and WousEns), A,, i, 711. 

Methylcyclohexylamines, and 
derivatives (MAILHE), A., i, 332. 

Methyl-n-hexylearbinol, resolution of 
(Kenyon), T., 2540. 

$- and 4-Methylcyclohexylethane-af-di- 
carboxylic acids, «8-dicyano-l-hydr- 
oxy- (Bircwh and TuHorpr), T., 
1836. 

Methylischexylethinylearbinol, and its 
allophanate (Locquin and WovUsENG), 
A., i, 617. 

1-Methyl-1-n-hexylcyclopropane-2-carb- 
oxylic acid, 2:3-dicyano-, and its 
silver salt and amide (Brrcn and 
THORPE), T., 1827. 

cise and trans-1-Methyl-1-n-hexylcyclo- 
propane-2:3-dicarboxylic acids, and 
their derivatives (BrRcH and ‘THORPE), 
T., 1828. 

Meth shy lieohexylvinylearbinol (LocquIN 

WoUuUSENG re MR 

W-Mothylniotamyas. See 4-8-Methyl- 
aminoethylglyoxaline. 

stag Somer a 5-bromo-2:4-di- 
nitro- (GivA), A., i, 691. 

4-Methylhydrazobenzene, 
(JACOBSEN), A., i, 590. 

4-Methyl-l-hydrindamine, 7-hydroxy-, 
derivatives of (v. AUWERS, HILLIGER, 
and WuLrF), A., i, 1193. 

4-Methyl-1-hydrindone, 7-hydroxy-, 
derivatives of (v. AUWERS, HILLIGER, 
and WU LF), A., i, 1193. 

1-Methy1l-2-hydrindone-1-carboxylic 
acid, ethyl ester, and its derivatives 
(PERKIN and TirLEy), T., 1569. 

Methylhydrodiphthalyl (RucGLI 
MEYER), A., i, 344. ; 

2-Methyl-5-a8y5-tetrahydroxybutyl 
pyrrole-8-carboxylic acid, ethyl ester 
(PAULY and Lupwice), A., i, 954. 

N-Methyl-8-hydroxyethylphenetidine, 
and its benzoic ester (BERGMANN, 
Uurpts, and CamacHo), A., i, 
1182. 

N-Methyl-N-Sy-dihydroxypropyl- 
phenetidine ome ay Upts, and 
Camacno), A., i, 1182. 

5-Methylimino-2-thio-3- and -4-naph- 
thyl-2:3:4:5-tetrahydro-1:3:4-thio- 
diazoles (GuHA), A., i, 877. 


their 


4’-iodo- 


and 


5-Methylimino 2-thio-4-phenyl- 
2:3:4:5-tetrahydro-1:3:4-thiodiazole 
(GuuHA), A., i, 877. 


| 
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5-Methylimino-2-thio-4-tolyl-2:3:4:5- 
tetrahydro-1:3:4-thiodiazole (GUHA), 
A.;'4 B74: 

Methyliminoisovioluric acid, and _ its 
salts (LirscHiTz and Hepner), A., i, 
768. 

Methylindazoles, bromo-, and their 
derivatives (v. AUWERS and LANGE), 
A., i, 686. 

3-Methylindazole-2-sulphonic acid, and 
its dihydrate and sodium salt (Vv. 
AUWERs and HULrensgs), A., i, 684. 

1-Methy1-2:3-indenoindoles (AnMIT and 
RoBinson), T., 828. 

8-Methylindole-2-carboxydimethyl- 
acetalylmethylamide (KERMACK, PER- 
KIN, and Robinson), ‘I’., 1888. 

1-Methylisatinhydrazone, and its salts 
and oe derivative (BORSCHE and 
MeryrR), A., i, 55. 

Methylisatoid, ‘tetrachloro- (HELLER, 
BENADE, aud HocumutH), A., i, 
1060. 

Methylitamalic acid, and its barium salt 
(Incotp), T., 2689. 

a-Methyllignosulphonic acid, §-naph- 


thylamine salt (Kiason), A., i, 
324, 
a-Methyl-d-mannoside, biochemical 
synthesis of (H#rissEy), A., i, 
112. 
Methylmenthol (Ocata and Mrya- 


SHITA), A., i, 844. 
8-Methylmethanetriacetic acid, prepar- 
ation of, and its ethyl ester (INGOLD), 
T., 1148. 
Methyleyclomethylenehydrazineimide- 
1:3-dicarboxylic acid, 4-chloro-, ethyl 
ester and its derivatives (DATTA and 
CHATTERJEE), A., i, 816. 
2-Methylnaphthalene, 3-bromo-1:4- 
dihydroxy-, 3-chloro-1:4-dihydroxy-, 
and 1:4-dihydroxy- (Frigs and Lon- 
MANN), A., i, 30. 
Methylnaphthalenes, ring closure in 
derivatives of (MayER and SIEGLITZ), 
A., i, 999. 
1-Methylnaphthalene-4-carboxylic acid, 
and its derivatives (MAYER and SIEG- 
LiTz), A., i, 740. 
2-Methylnaphthalene-1-carbozylic acid, 
and its derivatives (MAYER and SIEG- 
LITz), A., i, 742. 
6-Methylnaphthalene-2-carboxylic acid, 
tier and 1-nitro- (MAYER and 
ALKEN), A., i, 1000. 
12-Methyl-88- -naphthaphenthiazine- 
6:11-quinone (Frizs and Krerkow), 
A., i, 578. 
2- -Methyl- -1:4-naphthaquinone, and 
2-bromo-, and 8-chloro- (FRIES and 
LoHMANN), A , i, 30. 
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2-Methyl-a-naphthiminazole, 1-chloro- 
(Fiscuer and Kracker), A, i, 957. 
Methyl-1-a-naphthiminazolonecarb- 
amide (Digs and SérENsEN), A., i, 
1195. 
7-Methyl-a-naphthindole (Mayer and 
ALKEN), A., i. 1000. 
7-Methyl-a-naphthindole-2-carboxylic 
acid, and its barium salt (MayEr and 
ALKEN), A., i, 1000. 
7-Methyl-a-naphthisatin, and its phenyl- 
hydrazone (MAYER and ALKEN), A., i, 
1000. 
1-Methyl-8-naphthol, 4-chloro-, and 
4-chloro-6-bromo- (Frius), A., i, 42. 
2-Methyl-a-naphthol, 4-chloro-, and its 
acetate (Frizs and LoHmAny), A.,, i, 
29. 
7-Methyl-a-naphthoxindole (MayER and 
ALKEN), A., i, 1000. 
6-Methylnaphthyl-2-acetaldehyde, 
l-nitro-, and its phenylhydrazone 
(MAYER and ALKEN), A., i, 1000. 
6-Methylnaphthyl-2-acetic acid, 
l-nitro-. and its derivatives (MAYER 
and ALKEN), A., i, 1000. 
6-Methylnaphthyl-2-pyruvic acid, 
l-nitro-, and its derivatives (MAYER 
and ALKEN), A., i, 1000. 
p-Methylnitrosoaminobenzonitrile 
(ScHMIDT, SCHUMACHER, BAJEN, and 
WAGNER), A., i, 734. 
-Methylnonane-af-dicarboxylie acid, 
a8-dicyauo-y-hydroxy-, and +-hydr- 
oxy-, lactone (BrrcH and THORPE), 
T., 1830. 
-Methylnonane-aaf-tricarboxylic acid, 
y-hydroxy-, lactone (Biron and 
THoRPE), T., 1829. 
Methylnonylearbinol, and its allophan- 
= (Locquin and WousEns), A., i, 
617. 
8-Methyloctahydro-~-phenanthroline, 
and its dihydrochloride (LINDNER), 
A., i, 688. 
Methyloglycogen (KarreEr), A., i, 11. 
Methyl-orange, improved modification 
of, as an indicator (HICKMAN and 
LINsTRAD), T., 2502. 
1-Methyloxindole, 3-dichloro- (STOLLE), 
A., i, 762. 
5-Methyl-A«y-pentadiene (KRESTINSK]), 
A., i, 1129. 
5-Methyl-A«5-pentadiene-aa-dicarb- 
oxylic acid, ethyl ester (STAUDINGER, 
ee and Kuprrer), A., i, 
979. 
y-Methylpentane-85-dicarboxylie acid, 
By-dicyano-, ethyl ester (HopEz and 
SHELDON), T., 2234. 
-Methyl-Ay-pentenes, isomeric (VAN 
RissEGHEM), A., i, 909, 
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5-Methyl-A5-pentenecarboxylic 


acid, 
y-hydroxy-, lactone derivatives of 
(StauDINGER, MUNTWYLER, and 
Kurrer), A., i, 979. 

5-Methyl-Ay-penteny]-2:5:8-trihydroxy- 


1:4-naphthaquinone. See Shikonin. 

$-Methyl-y-phenanthroline, preparation 
and constitution of (LINDNER), A,, i, 
688. 

6-Methylphenylacetoacetic acid, 
5-chloro-2:4-dinitro-, ethyl — ester 
(Davirs and Hickox), T., 2647. 

vey se gy emer acid, 3-nitro- 
4-hydroxy- (CHRISTIANSEN), A., i, 
1203. 

1-a-N-Methylpiperidylethan-a-ols 
(Hess and Cor.E!s), A., i, 170. 

1-a-N-Methylpiperidylethan-a-one, 
and its salts and derivatives (Hess 
and CortEts), A., i, 170. 

8-Methylpropane, a-amino-8-hydroxy., 
and §-chloro-a-amino-, and their salts 
(DeErstn), A., i, 142. 

1-Methylceyclopropane-1-carboxylic acid, 
methyl ester (KoHN and MENDELE- 
witTscH), A., i, 518. 

3-Methylcyclopropane-1:2-dicarboxylic 
acids, and 1-bromo-, and their salts 
(INGoLD), T., 2687. 

8-Methyl-yclopropan-1-ol-1:2-dicarb- 
oxylic acid, and its silver salt (Ly- 
GOLD), T., 2693. 

Methylisopropenylaniline, and its de- 
rivatives (KNUEVENAGEL and BAnr), 
A., i, 750. 

Methyl <sopropenyl ketone (ScHEIBLER 
and FiscueEr), A., i, 1110. 

a-Methylpropionic acid, §a-amino- 
B-hydroxy-, and its copper salt 
(ZELINSKY and DENGIN), A., i, 1129. 

Methylcyclopropylearbiny] iodide (Den- 
JANOV and DoJARENKO), A., i, 1014. 

3-Methyl-6-csopropylcoumaran-1:2- 
dione (MAMELI), A., i, 671. 

8-Mothyl1-6-isopropylcoumaran-8-one, 
and its derivatives (MAMELI), A., i, 
669. 

Methylisopropylcoumarophenazine 
MamEL)}), A., i, 671. 

7-Methy]-7-n-propy]-a-dinaphtha- 
xanthen, oxidation of, and _ 5:9- 
dihydroxy- (SEN-Gupra and TucKER), 
T., 566. 

5-Methy1-2-isopropyl-1-ethylidenecyc/o- 
hexane (OcaTa and Miyasuir4), A., 
i, 844. 

Methyl-n- and -iso-propylglyoximes, 
and their salts and dibenzoyl deriv- 
atives (Ponzio), A., i, 18. 

Py-N-Methyl1- /nd-N-propylharmine 
chloride (KERMACK, PERKIN, and 
Rosrinson), T., 1893. 
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cis-1-Methy1-4-isopropylcyclohexane 
(SkiTa and ScHEnox), A., i, 241. 

§-Methy1-2-c.opropylidenepyrrolenine- 
4-carboxylic acid, 3-hydroxy-, ethyl 
ester (Kister, WeEsEr, AURER, 
NIEMANN, ScuouLack, SCHLAYERBACH, 
aud WILLIG), A., i, 858. 

§-Methyl-2-isopropyl-1-methylenecyclo- 
hexane (OcaraA and MiyasuHitT4), A., 
i, 844. 

Methylisopropylnaphthalenes and their 
salts (RuzioKA aud MinGazzin}), A., 
i, 1001. 

§-Methyl-4 zsopropyl-l-naphthoic acid, 
(Ruzicka, Meyer, and MINGAzzin1), 
A., i, 561. 

§-Methyl-3-propyloctan-e-ol, and _ its 
phenylurethane (LER DE), A., i, 216. 

a-Methylpropylphosphinic acid, a-)ydr- 
oxy-, lead salt (Conant, Mac- 
Donan, and KINNry), A., i, 186. 

5§-Methyl-1-propyl-2-isopropylcycio- 
hexanol. See Propylmenthol. 

1-Methy1-4-csopropy]-3-propylidene- 
cyclohexane (OGATA and MIyAsHITA), 
A., i, 844. 

2-Methy1-2-propyltetrahydrofuran, 
5-hydroxy-(HELFERICH and GEHRKE), 
- Oe 

1-Methyl-4-isopropyl-5:6:7:8-tetra- 
hydronaphthalene (uzicka and MIN- 
GAZZIN1), A., i, 1001. 

a-Methyl-a-propylvaleric acid, and its 
ethyl ester and amide (LEROIDE), A., 
i, 216. 

$-Methylpyrazole, 5-chloro-, sodium salt 
(RosAHN), A., i, 1183. 

Methylpyrazoleanthrones (MayER and 
HeIL), A., i, 878. 

$-Methyl-6-pyridazinone (GAULT and 
SaLomon), A., i, 873. 

3-Methy1l-6-pyridazinone-5-carboxylic 
acid, ethy] ester and hydrazide (GAULT 
and Satomon), A., i, 873. 
1-Methylpyridine-3-carboxylic acid, 
methyl ester, chloride (MERCK), 
A., i, 950. 
methosu] phate 
A., i, 861. 
1-Methyl-2-pyridone-2-benzoylimide, 
and its picrate (TSCHITSCHIBABIN and 
BYLInkIN), A., i, 5738. 
2-Methylpyrimidine, 6-chloro-5-bromo-, 
and 6-hydroxy- (CHERBULIEZ and 
SravritcH), A., i, 581. 
2-Methylpyrimidine-4-carboxylic acid, 
5-bromo-6-liydroxy-, and 6-hydroxy-, 
and their copper salts (CHERBULIEZ 
and Sravritcu), A., i, 581. 
5-Methylpyrrole-4-carboxylic 
5-amino-2-hydroxy-, ethyl 


(WOLFFENSTEIN), 


acid, 
ester 


(FiscHER and HERRMANN), A., i, 1054. 
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5-Methylpyrrole-4-carboxylic acid, 2- 
and 3-hydroxy-, ethyl esters, deriv- 
atives of (FISCHER and HERRMANN), 
A., i, 1054. 

Methylpyrrolidine, 1-hydroxy- (Puro- 
CHIN), A., i, 1176, 

8-Methylquindoline, and its acetyl de- 
rivative (GRANDMOUGIN), A., i, 585. 

N-Methylquinicine dihydrochloride 
(HEIDELBERGER and Jacoss), A., i, 
673. 

2-Methylquinoline, 6-amino-, stanni- 

and stanuo-chlorides (DRUCE), A., 
i, 1206. 

bromo-, and their salts (MouDGILL), 
A., i, 1738. 

Methylisoquinolines, and their methiod- 
ides (Mituts and Smirn), T., 2732. 
2-Methylquinoline-3-carboxylic acid, 
4-hydroxy-, oxide and its ethyl ester 
and derivatives (McCLUSsKEY),-A,, i, 

864. 

2-Methylquinoline-4-carboxylic «acid, 
6-hydroxy- (HALBERKANN), A, i, 
175. 

6’-Methylisoquinoline-red (HARRIS and 
Pork), T., 1082. 

1-Methy1-2-quinolone-4-carboxylic acid, 
ethyl ester (THIELEPAPE), A., i, 271. 

Methylquinoxalinocyclopentane-2:3- 
dione-l-carboxylic acid, ethyl ester 
(DigcKMANN), A., i, 1022, 

Methylretene, formation of, from abietic 
acid (Ruzicka and MEYER), A., i, 
829. 

Methylretenequinone, and its quinoxal- 
ine derivative (RuzicKA and MEyYEn), 
A., i, 880. 

N-Methylisosafrolealkamine, and its 
sults and derivatives (TAKEDA and 
Kuropa), A., i, 274. 

Methy]isosafrole-2-imino-oxazolidine 
(TAKEDA and Kuropa), A., i, 274. 

a-Methylserine. See a-Methylpropionic 
acid, a-amino-8-hydroxy-. 

Methylstannonic acid, constitution and 
derivatives of (LamMBouRNE), T., 
2533. 

8.Methylsticinie acid (MuRAYAMA and 
MayeEpa), A., i, 265. 

a-Methylstyryl methyl ketone, amino- 


and _onitro-derivatives (HELLER, 
LauTH, and Bucnwatpt), A., i, 
349, 


3-Methyleulphone-1-nitrophenyl-1:2:4- 
triazole, 5-hydroxy-(FromM, KaysER, 
BuikGLes, and FOHRENBACH), A., i, 
578. 

3-Methylsulphone-1-phenyl-1:2:4-tri- 
azole, 5-hydroxy- (FromM, Kaysgr, 
BRIEGLEB, and FOHRENBACH), A,, i, 
378. 
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p-Methylsulphonetriphenylacetic acid 
(Brsrrzycxi and Kusa), A,, i, 83. 

p-Methylsulphonetriphenylearbinol 
(BistrzyckI and Kusa), A., i, 34. 

p-Methylsulphoxidetriphenylacetic acid 
(BistrzyckI and Kusa), A., i, 33. 

3-Methyltetradecahydro--phenanthrol- 
ine (LinpDner), A., i, 688. 

2-Methyltetrahydronaphthalene (Tr- 
TRALIN G.M.B. H.), A., i, 1040. 

3-Methyltetrahydro-2;1-naphthanthra- 
quinone (TErRkALIN G.M.B.H.), A., 
i, 1040. 

2-Methyl-88-ar-tetrahydronaphthimin- 
azole (SCHROETER, KINDERMANN, 
Dierricn, Bryscuiac, FLEIscu- 
HAVER, RIEBENSAHM, and OESTER- 
Lin), A., i, 125. 

3-Methy]-2-tetrahydronaphthoyl-o-benz- 
oic acid (TETRALIN G.M.B.H.), 
A., i, 1040. 

N-Methyltetrahydronorharmine (KrEr- 
MACK, PERKIN, and Rosinson), T., 
1890. 

a-Methyltetrahydropalmatines (SpATH 
and Lane), A., i, 169. 

3-Methyltetrahydro--phenanthroline, 
and its hydrochlorides (LINDNER), A., 
i, 688. 

2-Methyltetrahydropyran, 6-hydroxy-. 
See n-Hexaldehyde, 5-hydroxy-. 

1-Methyltetrahydroquinoline, 6-amino- 
(LINDNER), A., i, 688. 

N-Methyltetrahydroquinoline-2-amino- 
phenazine methochloride, zinc salt 
(BRownING, COHEN, GAUNT, and 
GULBRANSEN), A., i, 612. 

5-Methylthiazole sulphide (BRUNI and 
Roman), A., i, 755. 

S-Moethylthiodi-a- and 8-naphthylamine- 
sulphonium salts (KEHRMANN and 
Danpet), A., i, 1064. 

Methylthiol groups, estimation of, in 
methylated thiolbenzenes (POLLAK 
and Spitzer), A., ii, 789. 

8-Methylthiol-9-methyl-A’‘*-isoxanthine 
(Brurz and BuLow), A., i, 384. 

2-Methylthiol-3-phenyl-5-anilino- 
methylene-4-glyoxalone (DAINs, 
THompson, and ASENDORF), A., i,1185. 

9-p-Methylthiolphenylfiuorene, and its 
9-carboxylic acid (BistrzycKI and 
Kupa), A., i, 34. 

5-Methylthiol-1-phenyl-1:2:4-triazole, 
3-amino-, and its benzoyl derivatives 
(Fromm, Kayser, BrreGiEs, and 
Féurenpacn), A., i, 379. 

5-Methylthiolsalicylic acid (Srzwarr), 
T., 2560. 

p-Methylthioltriphenylacetic acid, and 
its derivatives (BisTRzyYcKI and 
Kusa), A. i, 33. 
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p-Methylthioltriphenylearbinol (Bis. 


TRZYCKI and Kosa), A., i, 38. 
p-Methylthioltriphenylchloromethane 
(BistrzyckI and Kusa), A., i, 33. 
p-Methylthioltriphenylmethane = (Lis- 

TRZYCKI and KuBsa), A., i, 33. 

S-Methylthiophenyl-a- and -8-naphthy)- 
aminesulphonium salts (KEHRMANN 
and DarDEL), A., i, 1063. 

O-Methyl-/-tyrosine, and its ethyl ester 
(KaRRER, GISLER, HORLACHER, 
LocuER, MADER, and THoOMANN), A., 
i, 814. 

O-Methyltyrosine-choline, and its salts 
(KarrER, GiIsLER, Horwacurr, 
LocuEr, MAprr, and Tuomany), A,, 
i, 814. 

a-Methyl-n-valeric acid, a-amino- 
-B- and -8-hydroxy-, and their copper 
salts (ZELINsKY and DENGIN), A.,, i, 
1126. 

Methyl-violet, preparation of (Creicu- 
TON), A., i., 473 

9-Methyl-A‘:S-csoxanthine, and 8-iodo-, 
and their salts (Brurz and BU ow), 
A., i, 384. 

3-Methylxanthinepropionic acid 
(Merck, WotFEs, and Kornicr), A., 
i, 1071. 

2-Methylxanthone, 7-chloro- (v. prM 
KNESEBECK and ULLMANN), A., i, 360, 

2-Methylxanthone-8-carboxylic acid, 
5- and 7-chloro- (v. DEM KNESEBECK 
and ULLMANN), A., i, 359. 

Methylxanthorocellin (ForsTER and 
SAVILLE), T., 822. 

Methysticin, catalytic hydrogenation of 
(GorpEL), A., i, 657. 

Meyersite (ELSCHNER), A., ii, 714. 

Mica, black, of Ytterby, haloes in 
(Joy), A., ii, 651. 

Michael’s addition and separation rule 
(Smirn), A., ii, 751. 

Microbes (micro-organisms), formation ot 
acetaldehyde in fermentation by 
(NEUBERG and CoHEN), A., i, 304. 

action of, on amino-acids (HANKE and 
KoksstEr), A., i, 406. 

decomposition of kaolin by (VERNAD- 
sky), A., i, 1096. 

Microcolorimeter (BAUDOUIN and Btr- 
NARD), A., ii, 862. 

Micro-incineration (ScHOELLER), A., ii, 
654. 

Micro-organisms. See Microbes. 

Microspira desulfuricans in soils (KiHR), 
A., i, 1228. 

Milfoil. See Achillea millefolium. 

Milk, amino-acids in (VIALE), A., i, 
898. 

coagulation of, by rennet (BAUR and 
HERZFELD), A., i, 284. 
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Milk, surface tension phenomena in the 
separation of cream from (RAHN), 
A., ii, 478. 

effect of administration of inorganic 
and organic substances on the com- 
position of (Denis, Sisson, and 
Atpnic#), A., i, 494. 

— in (Sisson and Denis), A., 
i, 87. 

and its products, citric acid in (Sup- 
PLEE and BELLIs), A., i, 197. 

origin of the fat of (SHEEHY), A., i, 
400. 

oxidation of xanthine by (Morean, 
STEwAart, and Hopkins; ArRM- 
sTRONG), A., i, 1078. 

toxicity of, and its derivatives (PENTI- 
MALLI), A.,.i, 302. 

cow’s, amino-acids in (HIJIKATA), A., 

i, 494. 

decomposition of citric acid in, by 
bacteria (KicKINGER), A., i, 
1219. 

diastatic action of (WELZMULLER), 
A., i, 400. 

estimation of urea in (MoRrIMOTO), 
A., i, 703. 

goat’s, non-protein 
(Taytor), A., i, 12138. 

sour, analysis of (Kiinc and Las- 
SIEUR), A., ii, 402. 

micro-estimation of lactose in (FoNTES 
and THIVOLLE), A., ii, 323. 

estimation of peroxydase in (Rick and 
Hanzawa), A., ii, 407. 

Mineral carbonates, estimation of carbon 
dioxide in (SaycE aud CRAWFORD), 
A., ii, 317. 

phosphates, solubility of (TocnEr), 
A., ii, 525, 

Minerals from Bosnia (KoEvHLIN), A., 
ii, 860. 

from Franklin, New York (LEwIs and 
BAvER), A., ii, 714. 

Japanese, analyses of (SHIBATA and 
Kimura), A., ii, 220, 516; (SuHI- 
BATA and UEMuRA), A., ii, 305. 

from Morocco (BARTHOUX), A., ii, 651. 

action of bacteria on (HELBRONNER 
and RupotFs), A., i, 706. 

heavy liquids for the mechanical 
separation of (CLERICI), A., ii, 578. 

spectrographic analysis of (HADDING), 
A., ii, 780 

estimation of phosphorus in, colori- 
metrically (Misson), A., ii, 718. 

Mixtures, binary, theory of (DOLEZALEK 

and Scuuuze), A., ii, 118. 
ebullioscopy of (BECKMANN and 
LiEscHE), A., ii, 117. 
vapour pressure of (ScuMIDT), A., 
ii, 119, 


nitrogen in 
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Mobility of symmetrical tautomeric 
triad systems (INcoLD and Piceort), 
T., 2381. 

Molecular xlotropy in liquids (RAMAN), 

A., ii, 603. 
conductivity of strong electrolytes 
(LorEnz), A., ii, 19. 
constitution, methods for determin- 
ation of (WAGNER), A., ii, 116. 
refraction. See Refraction. 
structure, relation of odour to (WE- 
LANGE), A., i, 894. 
weights. See Weights, molecular. 
Molecules. structure of (CREHORE), A., 
ii, 438. 
in the light of the dispersion theory 
(WASASTJERNA), A.,, ii, 491. 
arrangement of electrons in (Bury), 
A., ii, 43. 
determination of the diameter of 
(GuYE and Ripy), A., ii, 278. 
symmetry of, and the formation of 
liquid crystals (VORLANDER), A, ii, 
554. 
collisions between 
(FRANCK), A., ii, 464. 
motion of, in space (BOESEKEN, VAN 
Loon, Derx, and HERMans), A., 
ii, 210. 
anisotropy of (RAMAN), A., ii, 102. 
gaseous, free energy of (PLANCK), A., 
ii, 689. 
unsaturated, electron structure of 
(EASTMAN), A., ii, 367. 
Molybdenum, A-series spectrum of 
(DvanE and PATTERSON), A., ii, 463. 
Réntgen-ray spectrum of (WINGARDH), 
A., ii, 249. 
valency of, in the octacyanides (CoL- 
LENBERG), A., ii, 508. 
Molybdenum carbonyl (Monp 
Wattis), T., 29. 
dichloride (LINDNER), A., ii, 509. 
trioxide, crystal tructure of, and its 
hydrate (BURGER), A., ii, 508. 
Molybdic acid, effect of hydroxy- 
organic compounds on the hydrogen- 
ion concentration of (RIMBACH and 
Lry), A., ii, 342. 
Molybdoselenites (RosENHEIM and 
Krausz), A., ii, 48. 

Molybdenum organic compounds :— 

Molybdie acid, compounds of, with 
formic acid (JAKOn), A., i, 712. 

Molybdenum estimation and separ- 

ation :— 

estimation of, in tungsten (HALL), A., 
ii, 660. 

separation of, from tungsten (MER- 
RILL), A., ii, 229. 

Molybdomalic acid, ammonium salts 
(Darmols), A., i, 220, 522. 


atoms and 


and 
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Molybdoselenites. See under Molyb- 
denum. 

Monazite from Ishikawa (SHIBATA and 

Kimura), A., ii, 220. 
decomposition and analysis of 
(WenceErand Curist1y), A., ii, 722. 

Montan wax. See Wax. 

Mordants (BAncrort), A., ii, 551, 646, 
822 ; (PappDon), A., ii, 822. 

Morphine and its derivatives, hemolysis 
by (RHopg), A., i, 1088. 

allyl ether, and its hydrochloride 
(v. Kereszty and Wo xr), A., i, 854. 

derivatives of (SPEYER and BECKER), 
A., i, 675. 

detection of (CoLLEDGE), A., ii, 327. 

detection and estimation of, in animal 
tissues (WACHTEL), A., ii, 171. 

estimation of, in opium (RaxksHIT), 
A., ii, 96 

apoMorphine, reduction of (FALTIS and 
Krausz), A., i, 676. 

Moss, Irish, extraction of colloidal solu- 
tions from (GUTBIER and HusgEr; 
GutTBieR, WoLrF, and Krsss), A., ii, 
203. 

Mother-of-pearl, precipitation of calcium 
carbonate in the form of (CLEMENT and 
Rivikre), A., ii, 500. 

Mould fungi. See Fungi. 

Moulds, fermentation of pentoses by 

(PETERSON, FRED, and ScHMIDT), 
A., i, 1220. 

action of, on racemic acids (CONDELLI), 
A., i, 410. 

Mountain ash, constituents of the berries 
of (v. LippMaNny), A., i, 1224. 

acids from the berries of (FRANZEN 
and OsTerTac), A., i, 616. 

Muconic acid, constitution of, and 
a-bromo, methyl ester (CHANDRA- 
SENA and INGoLp), T., 1306. 

ethyl ester, addition of ethyl sodio- 
eyanoacetate and ethy! sodiomalon- 
ate to (FARMER), T., 2015. 

Mucor racemosus, invertase of (Kosty- 
TSCHEV and ELIASBERG), A., i, 410. 
Muscarine, isolation of, from Amanita 

muscaria (KiNG), T., 17438. 

Muscle, chemical composition and struc- 
ture of, with reference to function 
(BEHRENDT), A., i, 197. 

chemical and physical properties of 
(QUAGLIARIELLO), A., i, 608. 

diffusion of hydrogen and hydroxyl 
ions in relation to the action of 
(Apams), A., i, 1211. 

extraction of, by solutions of calcium 
and sodium chlorides (WIDMARK 
and LinDABL), A., ii, 607. 

cause of contraction of (v. FirtTu; 
Dvx and Léw), A., i, 398. 
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Muscle, tension and extensibility of, 
during contraction (VzRzAR, Béczi, 
and SzAny1), A., i, 1212. 

permeability of (EmBDEN and ApiEr; 
VocEL ; Simon), A., i, 196. 

effect of adrenaline on the permeability 
of (LANGE), A., i, 791. 

effect of alkaloids and organic electro. 
lytes on the permeability of (Vor. 
SCHUTZ), A., 1, 791 

amino-acids in (ROSEDALE), A., i, 
492, 

production of ammonia in (LEE and 
TasHtIRo), A., i, 1089. 

degradation of carbohydrates in 
(LaquEr), A., i, 298, 1089. 

carnosine in, after cold storage (Cuir- 

FORD), A., i, 791. 
of various animals (CLIFFORD), A., 
i, 398. 

creatine in (RrEssER), A., i, 791. 

formation of creatine in dystrophy of 
(Gipson and Marri), A., i, 300. 

creatine and creatinine in (HAMMET), 
A., i, 1090. 

action of enzymes in, on fumaric, 
glutaconic, and maleicacids(Dakrn), 
A., i, 792 

reducing action of the enzymes of, on 
methylene-blue {AHLGREN), A., i, 
792. 

relative toxicity of haloid ions towards 
(CAMERON and HOLLENBERG), A., i, 
499. 

energy changes and formation of lactic 

’ acid in (MEYERHOF), A., i, 86, 897. 

function of lactic acid in (FosTErR and 
Moy), A., i, 398. 

potassium paralysis in (VOGEL), A., i, 
196 


cross-striped, effect of potassium and 
of uranium salts on movements of 
(Verzdr and SzAnyr), A., i, 1213. 
frog’s, change of choline content of, 
on electrical stimulation (GEIGER 
and LoEw1), A., i, 492. 
formation of phosphoric acid during 
contraction of (EMBDEN and 
LAWACZECK), A., i, 492. 
heart. See Heart. 
pig’s, organic bases from (SMORODIN- 
cEV), A., i, 1213. 
smooth, action of acid and alkali on 
(HEYMANN), A., i, 791. 
striated, action of poisons on (RIESSER 
and NEuscHLOosz), A., i, 1212. 
estimation of carnosine in (HUNTER), 
A., ii, 828, 885. 

Mustard flour, estimation of allylthio- 
carbimide in (LucE and Dovcer), A., 
ii, 537. 

Mutarotation (R11BER), A., ii, 807. 
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Mya arenaria, respiration of (CoLLIP), 
A., i, 286. 

Myrica gale, essential 
(ScHoors), A., i, 1043. 
iwMyristicin, 8-nitro- (ScumipT, Scuv- 
MACHER, BAJEN, and WAGNER), A., 

i, 733. 


oils from 


N. 


Nalita (SAHA and CuoupHuRy), T., 
1044. 
1:5-Naphthabisdioxindole 
and VACHER), A., i, 689. 
8-Naphthabisdioxindole-3:8-dicarb- 
oxylic acid, ethyl ester, and its acetyl 
derivatives (MARTINET and VACHER), 
A., i, 689. 
Naphthacinchoninylpropionic acid, 
ethyl ester (CARRIERE), A., i, 319. 


(MARTINET 


§-Naphthacoumarin, nitro- (Morcan 
and Reevss), T., 7. 
of-Naphthadihydroisooxazine (CLEMO 


and PERKIN), T., 647. 
1:5-Naphthadi-isatin, and its derivatives 
(MARTINET and VACHER), A., i, 689. 
Naphthaflavindulines, amino-, bromo-, 
hydroxy-, and nitro- (Durt), T., 

1951, 
eNaphthaldehyde, 2- and 4-hydroxy-, 
azomethine derivatives of (MorGAN 
and REEvss), T., 1. 
nitro-2-hydroxy- (MorGAN 
REEVEs), T., 6. 
§-Naphthaldehyde, phenylhydrazone of 
(Wert and OsTERMEIER), A., i, 139. 
« and £-Naphthaldehydes, bromo- 
(Maver and SIEGLITZ), A., i, 742, 
744. 
Naphthalene, structure of, and its deriv- 
atives (VorosHCov), A., i, 1135. 
absorption of ultra-violet rays by 
(Henry and STEINER), A., i, 928. | 
heat of combustion of (VERKADE, 
Coors, and HARTMAN), A., ii, 475 ; 
(SWIENTOSLAWSKI and STARCZEW- 
ska), A., ii, 616. 
vapour pressure of (NELSON and SENSE- 
MAN), A., i, 245. 
ethylation of (MILLIGAN and REID), 
A., i, 330. 
nitration of (Davis), A., i, 818. 
catalytic oxidation of (Downs), A., i, 
27; (Conover and Grsss), A., i, 
454. 
and its derivatives, electrolytic oxid- 
ation of (ONo), A., i, 1008. 
hydrogenated derivatives (ScHRoET- 
Mc idiug dy BER. ~ 1S, 188; 
(ScHROETER and TETRALIN G. om. 
B. H.), A., i, 1036. 


and 
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Naphthalene, 5-(or 8-)bromo-2-amino-, 
-2-hydroxy-, and -2-nitro-, and their 
derivatives (v. BRAUN, HAHN, and 
SEEMANN), A., i, 730. 

bromonitro-1:5-dihydroxy- (HEMMEL- 
MAYk), A., i, 836. 

1:8-dibromo-2:7-dihydroxy-, and 
5-iodo-1-nitro-, and their derivatives 
(ScHOoLL, SEER, and WEITZENBOCK), 
A., ii, 650. 

2:3-dibromo-1:4:5:8-tetrahydroxy-, 
2:3:8-tribromo-1:4 5-trihydroxy-, 
and 1:4:5:8-¢etrahydroxy- (WHERL- 
ER and ANDREws), A., i, 354. 

chloro-, chloroamino-, chlorohydroxy-, 
and chloronitro-derivatives (KALLE 
& Co.), A., i, §19. 

dichloronitro- and _ trichloro-deriv- 
atives (FRIEDLANDER, KARAMES- 
SINIS, and SCHENK), A., i, 244. 

1:4-dicyano- (SCHOLL and NEUMANN), 
A., i, 261. 

1:5-dihydroxy-, effect of heating, with 
potassium hydrogen carbonate 
(HEMMELMAYR), A,, i, 836. 

1:5- and 2:7-dihydroxy-, tautomerism 
of (Fucus and Stix), A., i, 
451. 

Naphthalenes, dihydroxy-, equilibria of 
amines with (KREMANN, HEMMEL- 
MAYR, and RIEMER), A., i, 1010. 

Naphthalene-2-aldehyde, 4-bromo- 
l-hydroxy-, 4-chloro-1-hydroxy-, and 
their derivatives (WEIL and HEERDT), 
A., i, 256. 

Naphthalene-1l-azo-y-benzyleamphor, 
8-hydroxy- (HALLER and Bounpry), A., 
i, 357. 

Naphthalene-1-azo-p-benzylidenecam- 
hor, §8-hydroxy- (HALLER and 
ouDIN), A., i, 356. 

5-Naphthaleneazo-6-methoxy-2-phenyl- 
quinoline-4-carboxylic acid, 5-hydr- 

oxy- (HALBERKANN), A., i, 175. 

Naphthaleneazo-4-nitro-a-naphthol, 
4-nitro- (MUKERJI), T., 2881. 

Naphthalene-1-carboxylic acid, 
4-bromo-, and its methyl ester 
(MAYER and Sreeuitz), A., i, 740. 

Naphthalene-2-carboxylic acid, 4-chlero- 
l-hydroxy- (WIL and HEERDT), A., 
i, 257. 

Naphthalene-1:4-dicarboxyl chloride 
(ScHoLL and NEwvMANN), A., i, 
261. 

Naphthalene-1:4-dicarboxylie acid, and 
its methyl ester (MAYER and SIEG- 
LiTz), A., i, 741. 

Naphthalene-2:6-dicarboxylic acid, 1:5- 
dihydroxy-, and its barium salts and 
dinitro-derivative (HEMMELMAYR), 
A., i, 836. 
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Naphthalene-1:5:disulphonic acid, salts 
of (FRIEDLANDER, KARAMESSINIS, 
and SCHENK), A., i, 244. 

Naphthalene-3:6-disulphonic acid, 1:8- 
diamino-, and 1:8-dinitro-, salts of 
(Lynou), A., ii, 881. 

Naphthalenedi-m-thiobenzoic acid, 
(SMILES and GRAHAM), T., 2509. 

Naphthalene-1-sulphinic acid, 5-amino-, 

acetyl derivative, and 5-chloro- 
(REISSERT), A., i, 584. 

8-amino-, and 5- and 8-nitro-, and 
their salts (ReIssERT), A., i, 583. 

Naphthalenesulphonamides, cyano- 
(KAUFMANN and ZosEt), A., i, 744. 

Naphthalene-l-sulphonic acid, 2:5- 
diamino- (BUCHERER and WAHL), A., 
i, 464, 

Naphthalene-2-sulphonic acid, hexam- 
minechromic and hexamminecobaltic 
salts (EPHRAIM and MosiMANy), A., 
ii, 575. 

Naphthalene-4-sulphonic acid, 1:8-di- 
nitro-, sodium salt and sulphonyl 
chloride of (FRIEDLANDER, KARAMES- 
SINIS, and ScHENK), A., i, 245. 

Naphthalene-5-sulphonic acid, 1:6-di- 
hydroxy-, disulphurous acid _ ester 
(BUCHERER and Wan.), A., i, 464. 

Naphthalene-8-sulphonic acid, 4-chloro- 

1-hydroxy- (KALLE & Co.), A.,i,819. 

4-chloro-1] -uitro-, and its sodium salt 
(FRIEDLANDER, KARAMESSINIS, 
and ScHENK), A., i, 244. 

Naphthalenesulphonic acids, amine 

salts, solubilities of (WaLks), A., i, 
727. 

substituted, identification of (LyNcn), 
A., ii, 881. 

Naphthalene-1-sulphonyl chloride, 
2-cyano- (KAUFMANN and ZOBEL), 
A., i, 744. 

Naphthalene-5-sulphonyl 
4-nitro-l-amino-, acetyl 
(ReEIssERT), A., i, 584. 

3-8-Naphthalenesulphony]-2-methyl- 
quinoline, and its platinichloride 
(Tr6GER and MrnzeEt), A., i, 270. 

B-Naphthalenesulphonylpiperidine 
(BERGELL), A., i, 720. 

&B-Naphthaphenthiazine, and 3-amino., 
6:11-dihydroxy-, and 3-imino-, and 
their derivatives (Frizs and KeEr- 
Kow), A., i, 578. 

88-Naphthaphenthiazine-6:11-dicarb- 
oxylic acid, ethyl ester, 11:12-lactam 
(FrIEs and Krerxow), A., i, 578. 

BB-Naphthaphenthiazinue-6:11-quinone, 
and its derivatives, and 8-amino-, 
8-bromo-, and 3-chloro- (FRIES and 
KErkow), A., i, 578. 

1:2-Naphthaquinols (Fries), A., i, 42. 


chloride, 
derivative 
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g-Naphthaquinoline, diamino-, and @. 


nitro- (BROWNING, CoHEN, Gaunr 
and GULBRANSEN), A., i, 612. 

eens hydroxy-derivatives 
(WHEELER and ANDREws), A., ji, 
354; (WHEELER and NAIMAN), A 
i, 1165. 

1:4-Naphthaquinone, mono- and ii. 
bromo-5-hydroxy-, —_- 2-bromo-2:3-di- 


hydroxy-, and mono- and di-chloro- 


5-hydroxy- (WHEELER and Natman), 
A., i, 1165. 
Naphthaquinoneanil, hydrochloride and 
methyl ether of (KALLE & Co.), A 
i, 824. 
Naphthasaccharin I. and II. See 
Naphthoicsulphonimides. 
4-1:8-Naphthasultamazo-1’-naphthal- 
ene-4’-sulphonic acid (K6nic and 
KOHLER), A., i, 880. 
1:8-Naphthasultam-4-sulphonic acid, 
and its salts and derivatives (Kénic 
and Kein), A., i, 822. 
Naphthasultone, preparation of sul. 
phonyl chlorides ot (KALLE & Co.), 
A., i, 819. 
Naphthathiam, and nitroso- (RrissErr), 
A., i, 583. 
Naphthathiam-blue, constitution of, and 
diamino- (REISsSERT), A., i, 583. 
a-Naphthatriazole-2:3-dicarboxylic 
acid, 3-hydroxy-, methyl ester (Dizis 
and WACKERMANN), A., i, 1195. 
a-Naphthiminazole, 1-chloro- (Fiscuer 
and Kracker), A., i, 957. 
aB-Naphthiminazole-6-sulphonic acid 
(MorGaNn and Rooks), A., i, 134, 
a-Naphthiminoazolone (DIELS and 
SORENSEN), A., i, 1195. 
2:2’-88-Naphthindigotin (Firrz and 
TOBLER), A., i, 869. 
Naphthisatin, §-thio- (Society or 
HEMICAL INDUSTRY IN BASLE), A., 
1, 1179. 
mesoNaphthodixanthylene (EckERT and 
ENDLER), A., i, 941. 
2-Naphthoic acid, 1-bromo- (MAvEr and 
S1EGLITz), A., i, 744. 
8-Naphthoic acid, 6-amino-2-hydroxy- 
(FROELICHER and CoHEN), T., 1659. 
Naphthoic acids, reduction of (WEIL 
and OsTERMEIER), A.,.i, 189. 
Naphthoicsulphonimides, and their de- 
rivatives (KAUFMANN and ZOoBEL), 
A., i, 744. 
a-Naphthol, 3-chloro- (FRANZEN and 
STAUBLE), /., i, 450. 
5-iodo- (SCHOLL, SEER, and WEITZEN- 
Bock), A., i, 651 
2:4-dinitro-, and its 7-sulphonic acid, 
cobaltammines of (MorGAN and 
Krne), T., 1727. 


and di. 
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Naphthol, preparation of (May), A., i, 
449, 


detection of, in foods, spices, and 
beverages (KinuGASA and TATsUNO), 
A., ii, 400. 
jNaphthol, bromo- and bromonitro- 
derivatives(FRANZEN and STAUBLE), 
A., i, 450. 
4:8-dichloro-, and its methyl ether 
(FRIEDLANDER, KARAMESSINIS, and 
ScHENK), A., i, 244. 
faphthols, substitution in (FRANZEN 
and SrAuBLg), A., i, 450. 
-6-Naphtholazophenylacetic acid, and 
its sodium salt and esters (NEBER), 
A., i, 545. 
fNaphthol-3-carboxylic acid, methyl 
ester, condensation of methyl 
n-opianate with (Srostus), A., i, 746. 
Naphtholearboxylic acids, reduction of 
(WeIL and OSTERMEIER), A., i, 139; 
(Wert and HEERDT), A., i, 256. 
«Naphthol-3:6-disulphonic acid, 
8-amino- (H-acid), cobaltammine 
salt of (MoRGAN and Moss), T., 
2864. 
estimation of (Lrx), A., ii, 235. 
eNaphthol-2:5- and 4:5-disulphonic 


acids, 6-amino- (BUCHERER and 
Want), A., i, 248. 
«Naphthol-2-sulphonic acid, sodium 


salt, use of in estimation of amino- 
compounds (MATHEWsoN), A., ii, 882. 
«Naphthol-5-sulphonic acid, 6-amino-, 
and its derivatives (BUCHERER 
and WAHL), A., i, 247. 
action of sulphites on (BUCHERER 
and WAHL), A., i, 464. 

Naphtholsulphonic acids, amino-, action 
of phenylhydrazine-bisulphite mixture 
on (BucHERER and ZIMMERMANN), 
A., i, 465. 

8-Naphthoxyethylaniline (CLEMO and 
Perkin), T., 649. 

a- and 6-Naphthoxyparaffins (ELEKTRO- 
CHEMISCHE WERKE, BossHARD, and 
Srravss), A., i, 913. 

a- and 8-Naphthoylbenzoic acids, acetyl 
derivatives (MCMULLEN), A., i, 1025. 

a-Naphthyl methyl ether, compound of 

tetrachlorophthalimide with 
(PFEIFFER and FLATER), A., i, 
342. 
5-iodo- (Scno~t, SEER, 
WEITZENBOcR), A., i, 651. 
thiocyanate (CHALLENGER and WIL- 
KINSON), T., 100. 

8-Naphthyl ethyl disulphide (LecnErR 
and WITTWER), A., i, 642. 

a- and 8-Naphthyl 8-chloroethy] ethers, 
and l-amino-, and 1-nitro- (CLEMO 
and Perkin), T., 646. 


and 
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a- and 8-Naphthyl mercaptans, hydr- 
oxy- (WaTson and Dutt), T., 2416. 
a-and 8-Naphthylacetaldoximes(MAYER 

and Srecuitz), A., i, 742, 743. 

a- and 8-Naphthylacetic acid, bromo-, 
and their derivatives (MAYER and 
Srecuitz), A., i, 742, 744. 

d-Naphthylalanine (SASAKI 
Kinosk), A., i, 303. 

dl-Naphthylalanine, action of Bacillus 
proteus on (SASAKI and Krwnosg), A., 
i, 303. ; 
a-Naphthylamine, electrolytic oxidation 
of (ONO), A., i, 1008. 
substitution in (FRANZEN 
SrAvusie), A., i, 450. 
a-Naphthylamine, 5-iodo-, and its salts 
(ScHott, Serr, and WEITZEN- 
BOCK), A., i, 650. 
8-thiol-, and its dibenzoy] derivative 
(REISSERT), A., i, 584. 
8-Naphthylamine, compound oftellurium 
tetrabromide with (Lowy and Dun- 
BROOK), A., i, 446. 
additive compounds of, with azo- 
esters, and their oxidation products 
(Diets and WACKERMANY), A,, i, 
1068. 
analysis of (LEE and Jongs), A., ii, 
883. 

a- and 8-Naphthylamines, equilibria of, 
with dihydroxynaphthalenes (KRE- 
MANN, HEMMELMAYR, and RIEMER), 
A., i, 1010. 

hydroferrocyanides of (Cummins), T., 
1295. 

a- and §-Naphthylamines, chloro-deriv- 
atives, and their derivatives (FRIED- 
LANDER, KARAMESSINIS, and SCHENK), 
A., i, 244, 

a-Naphthylamine-8-sulphonic acid, 
4-chloro-, sodium salt (FRIEDLANDER, 
KARAMESSINIS, and SCHENK), A., i, 
244, 

o-a-Naphthylaminobenzoylbenzene, 
0-2’ nitro- (MAYER and Frrunp), A., 
i, 866. 

Naphthylaminodiphenyl, 4-amino- 
1:4’-dihydroxy- (KALLE & Co.), A., i, 
824. 

N-a-Naphthyl-8-aminoethyl hydrogen 
sulphate (SAUNDERS), T., 2675. 

p-a-Naphthylaniline, and its benzylidene 
derivative (PUMMERER, BINAPFL, 
BITTNER, and ScHUEGRAF), A., i, 
1197. 

a-Naphthyl 1l-anthraquinonyl ketone 
(ScHOLL, SeER, and DaImMER), A., i, 
258. 

a-Naphthylarsinie acid, sulphonic acid 
of, and its potassium salts (HILL and 
BALLs), A., i, 1080. 


and 


and 


rrr 
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Naphthylazobenzene (PUMMERER, 
BINAPFL, BITTNER, and SCHUEGRAF), 
A., i, 1197. 

2-8-Naphthylbenzoxazole (SkRAUP and 
MosER), A., i, 575. 

a-1- and -2-Naphthylbutanes (MayER 
and Sreeurz), A., i, 741, 748. 

a-1- and -2-Naphthylbutan-y-ones, and 
their derivatives (MayvER and SiEc- 
Liz), A., i, 741. 

1-a-Naphthyl-2:3-dibenzylquinoxa- 
linium chloride, aa’-dicyano- (DUTT 
and Sen), T., 2666. 

8-Naphthyldimethylamine-6-sulphonic 
acid, potassium salt (MorGAN and 
RooKg&), A., i, 135. 

8-Naphthyl-8-dimethylaminoethyl 
ether, hydrochloride (CLEMO and 
PERKIN), T., 646. 

1:2-Naphthylenecarbamide. See a-Naph- 
thiminoazolone, 

1:4-Naphthylenediamine-2-p-toluene- 
6(7)sulphonic acid, monoacetyl deriv- 
ative, and its sodium salt (Soctery 
oF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY IN BASLE), 
A., i, 579. 

a-1-Naphthylethylamine (SAMUELSON), 
A., i, 823. 

a- and B-Naphthylethylamines, and their 
derivatives (MAYER and SIEGLITZ), 
A., i, 742, 743. 

B-Naphthylethylmalonic acid (MAYER 
and SigGLITz), A., i, 743. 

a-Naphthylglycine-8-carboxylic acid, 
sodium salt (Fi1Ekz and SaLLMANN), 
A., i, 870. 

B-Naphthylglycine-3-carboxylic acid, 
and its sodium salt (FIERZ and 
TosBLER), A., i, 870. 

Naphthylglycinesulphonic acids (Firrz 
and SALLMANN), A., i, 870. 

Naphthylideneanthranilic acid, 8-hydr- 
oxy- (EKELEY, RocErs, and SwIsHER), 
A., i, 935. 

a-Naphthylidenenitroanilines, 2- and 
= (MorcaNn and REEVEs), 


5-Naphthylimino-2-thio-3-naphthyl- 
2:3:4:5-tetrahydro-1:3:4-thiodiazole 
(Guna), A., i, 877. 

5- -Naphthylimino-2-thio-3-phenyl- 
2:3:4:5-tetrahydro-1:3:4-thiodiazole 
(GuHA), A., i, 877. 

5-Naphthylimino-2-thio.3-tolyl- 
2:3:4:5-tetrahydro-1:3:4-thiodiazole 
(GuHA), A., i, 877. 

a- Naphthy!methyl ethy! ether, 4-bromo- 
(MayER and SIEcLITz), A., i, 
742. 

a- and £§-Naphthylmethyl bromides, 
bromo- (MAYER and SIEGLITZ), A., i, 
742, 743, 


INDEX OF 
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a- and £-1- -Naphthylmethylacetoacetic 
acids, ethyl esters (MAYER aud Sing. 
LITz), A., i, 741, 743. 

B-N aphthylmethylaimine-6-sulphonic 
acid, and its salts and derivatives, and 
1-nitroso- (Morcan and Rooke), A, 

-2-Naphthylmethylbutyric 
acids, and their derivatives (Mayrr 
and Srecuit1z), A., i, 741, 743. 

a- and g-Naphthylmethylethylmalonic 
acids, and their ethyl esters (Mayer 
and SiEGLITz), A., i, 741, 743, 

8-Naphthyl methyl ketone, and its 
derivatives (v. BRAUN, HARN, and 
SEEMANN), A., i, 729. 

a- and B-Naphthylmethylmalonice acids, 
and bromo-, and their derivatives 
(MAYER and SIgGuiTz), A., i, 741, 743, 

B-Naphthylmethylnitrosoamine-6-su1- 
oom acid (MorcGaN and Rooks), 

, 1, 184. 

a- Fa ‘and -2- Naphthyl-s- er me as 
(Mayer and SixGLI1z), A., i, 742, 
743. 

Naphthylpropionic acids, bromo-, ani 
their derivatives (MAYER and Sixc- 
itz), A., i, 742. 

2-8-Naphthylquinoline, methiodide of 
= Braun, Hann, and SEEMANN), 

» i, 729. 

a- Mepathylthiecsleninm acetylacetone 
(MorcAN, Drew, and Barker), '., 
2453. 

Narcosis, theory of (TrRAuBE and 
KLEIN), A., i, 198; (JOACHIMOGLU), 
A., i, 199 

Narcotics, distribution coefficients of 

(AIELLO), A., i, 301. 

mode of action of (WIELAND), A., i, 
497. 

effective strengths of (FUHNER), A., i, 
199, 

Narcotine, estimation of, in opium 
(RAKsHIT), A., ii, 96. 

Naurite (ELSCHNER), A., ii, 714. 

Neat’s foot oil, analytical constants ot 
(Eokart), A., i, 967. 

Neoarsphenamine. See Neosalvarsan. 

Neodymium oxide, density and mole- 
cular volume of (PRANDTL), A., ii, 
379, 

Neon, spectrum of (BrovcHALL), A., ii, 

541. 
Rontgen spectrum and _ ionisation 
potential of (GroTrIAN), A,, ¥ 179. 
series spectrum of (SEELIGER), A., ii, 


excitation and ionisation potentials ot 
(HERTz), A., ii, 733. 

frequency of electrons in the atom of 
(BROUGHALL), A., ii, 213. 


ca 


ef 


feosalvarsan, toxicity of (HART and 
Payne), A., i, 704. 

Neotruxinic acids, and their derivatives 
(STOERMER and BAcHER), A., i, 832. . 

Neoytterbium, atomic number of (Ur- 
BAIN), A., ii, 505. 

Nepeta japonica, essential oil from (Mv- 
RAYAMA and ITaGAk1), A., i, 44. 

Nephelectrometer (KUGELMAss), A., ii, 
692. 

Nephelometers, tiicory and use of 
(WzLLS), A., ii, 308; (WEINBERG), 
A., ii, 309 ; (BAUDOUIN and BENARD), 
A., ii, 862. 

Nephelometry of colloidal solutions 

(BecHHOLD and HEBLEn), A., ii, 693. 
of coloured hydrosols (BECHHOLD and 
HEBLER), A., ii, 652. 
Nephritis from chromic acid (Mason), 
A., i, 610. 
nitrogen constituents of blood in 
(WritiaMs), A., i, 401. 
nitrogen retention in (WeEIss and 
GARNER), A., i, 704. 
dropsical, excretion of chlorides in 
(VIoLuB), A., i, 968. 
Nerves, diffusion of hydrogen and hydr- 
oxyl ions in relation to the action 
of (ADAms), A., i, 1211. 
sensory, stimulation of, by alcohols 
and chlorohydrins (IRwin), A., i, 
899. 
Nervous system, biochemistry of the 
(PIGHINI), A., i, 295. 
Neutral salt action at high concentra- 
tions (AKERLOF), A., ii, 134. 
Nickel, spectrum of (MULLER), A., ii, 725. 
electrolytic, structure of, and its de- 
position and sojution potential 
(KoutscHt1rer and ScHoép1), A., 
li, 648. 

scattering of electrons by (DAvisson 
and KunsMAN), A., ii, 251. 

catalytic hydrogenation with (RI- 
DEAL), T., 309. 

effect of copper on the catalytic 
activity of (ARMSTRONG and HIL- 
DITCH), A., ii, 757. 

occurrence and estimation of, in plants 
(BERTRAND and MokRAGNATZ), A., 
i, 1099. 

in arable soils (BERTRAND and Mok- 
RAGNATZ), A., i, 975. 

Nickel alloys with chromium, expansion 

of (CHENEVARD), A., ii, 153. 

estimation of chromium in (LOFFEL- 
BEIN ; HItp), A., ii, 660. 

with copper and zinc (Voier), A., ii, 
295. 

with manganese, electrochemistry of 
(TAMMANN and Vapsgrs), A., ii, 
380. 
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Nickel salts, catalytic hydrogenation by 
means of (v. Braun and KIRscH- 
BAUM), A., i, 727. 

Nickel chloride, equilibrium in the 

system, ammonium chloride, 
water, and (CLENDINNEN), T., 801. 
equilibrium of the reduction of, by 
hydrogen (BercerR and Crvt), 
A., ii, 38. 
haloids, crystal structure of the am- 
moniates of (Wyckorr), A., ii, 573. 
hydroxide, preparation of colloidal 
solutions of (TowEr and CooKg), 
A., ii, 853. 
nitrate, composition and crystal struec- 
ture of (WycKorFr), A., ii, 573. 
nitrites, complex (Currica), A., ii, 
448. 


oxide, reduction of, by hydrogen 
(BERGER), A., ii, 508. 
tungstate (SmiTH), A., ii, 774. 
Nickel organic compounds :— 
with dioximes (BsERRuUM), A., i, 18, 
19, 20, 21. 
Nickel estimation :— 
estimation oof,  electrometrically 
(MULLER and LAUTERBACH), A., il, 
875. 
estimation of, gravimetrically, as di- 
oxide (VAUBEL), A., ii, 875. 
estimation of, in silicate 
(Hackt), A., ii, 458. 
estimation of, in steel (RuBRICIUS), 
A., ii, 163; (Smmron), A., ii, 529. 
estimation of megnesium in (CHA- 
LUPNY and Breiscu), A., ii, 227. 
Nicotine, estimaticn of, in tobacco 
(Liotta), A., ii, 404. 

Nicotinic acid (pyridine-3-carboxylic 
acid), amyl and ethyl esters (WoL- 
FFENSTEIN), A., i, 861. 

ethyl ester, N-ethiodide (WOLFFEN- 
STEIN), A., i, 365. 
methyl ester, preparation of N-alkyl- 
haloids of (WoLFFENSTEIN), A., i, 
365. 
dipropylamide and piperidide of 
(Society oF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 
IN BASLE), A., i, 1058. 
Nicotinodiethylamide (HARYMANN and 
SeIBERTH), A., i, 679. 
Nicotinodipropylamide (HARTMANN and 
SKIBERTH), A., i, 679. 
Nicotinopiperidide (HARTMANN 
SEIBERTH), A., i, 679. 

Night-blue, surface tension of aqueous 
solutions of (DE IzAGUIRRE), A., ii, 
262. 

effect of anions on the colloidal state 
of (AKAMATSU), A., ii, 830. 
Niobium pentoxide, action of light on 
(Renz), A., ii, 61. 


rocks 
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Nirvanol (4-phenyl-4-cthylhydantoin), 
synthesis of (Reap), A., i, 954. 
Niton (radiwm emanation), spectrum of 
(NyswanpEr, Linp, and Moore), 
A., ii, 8038. 
activity of y-rays from (SLATER), A., 
ii, 681. 
effect of, on blood and urine (HAUEN- 
STEIN), A., i, 80. 
Nitration of hydrocarbons (BATTEGAY 
and Branpt), A., i, 1001. 
Nitrides, rate of formation of (Tam- 
MANN), A., ii, 852. 
wen (Miyake and Soma), A., i, 
1096. 
in soils (STEPHENSON), A., i, 416. 
Nitriles, dynamics of the formation of, 
from anhydrides and amides (KRxE- 
MANN, Zorr, and Oswatp; Kre- 


MANN, ROsLER, and PENKNER), 
A., ii, 748. 
action of hydrogen peroxide on 


(OLIVERI-MANDALA), A., i, 544. 
action of organomagnesium compounds 
on (BAERTs), A., i, 817. 
aromatic, electrochemical oxidation of 
(FicnTER and Grisarp), A., i, 37. 
isoNitriles (PASSERINI), A., i, 731. 
Nitro-compounds, reduction of, by 
stannous chloride (GoLDSCHMIDT, 
Srorm, and Hassgt), A., ii, 361. 
reduction of, by titanium trichloride 
(RaTuHspure), A., i, 242. 
aromatic, formation of salts from 
(Lirscaitz), A., i, 7387. 
catalytic reduction of (BRAND and 
STEINER), A., i, 536. 
removal of halogen atoms from 
(MacBetH), T., 1116. 
action of sodium hydrogen sulphite 
on (WEIL and Moser), A., i, 448. 
halogenated, reduction of (BURTON and 
KENNER), T., 675. 
detection of (Prins), A., ii, 877. 
Nitrogen atom, structure of the (Morr), 
T., 1808. 
active modification of (NEWMAN), A., 
ii, 279, 639 ; (WENDT), A., ii, 639. 
origin of the spectrum of (DUFFIEUx), 
A., ii, 597. 
ionisation and excitation tension of 
(BranpT), A., ii, 186. 
heat of vaporisation and specific heat 
of (MaTHras, CROMMELIN, and 
Onnss), A., ii, 472. 
pure, density of (Moss), A., ii, 562. 
atmospheric, from Madrid, density of 
(Payd and Motgs), A., ii, 762. 
equation of state for (BARTELS and 
EvcxkEn), A.. ii, 117. 
isotherms of (HoLBorN and O1TO), 
A., ii, 737. 
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Nitrogen, rectilincar diameter 
(MarTHias, ONNEs, and Cromuz. 
LIN), A., ii, 562. 

absorption of, by calcium and its 
alloys (RurF and Harrmany), 
A., ii, 377. 
viscosities of carbon monoxide and 
(SmiTH), A., ii, 549. 
electrolytic reduction of (FICHTER and 
SutsEr), A., ii, 372. 
explosion of acetylene and (GARNzR 
and Matsuno), T., 1729. 
reaction of ethylene and, under the 
electric discharge (MIyAMoTo), A., 
i, 418. 
reaction between carbon, barium 
carbonate and (ASKENASY and 
Grupk), A., ii, 445. 
reaction between carbon, sodium 
carbonate and (INGoLD and WIL- 
son), T., 2278. 
quadrivalent, radicles containing 
(WIELAND and Koéet), A., i, 726. 
fixation of, in soils (GREAVES, CARTER, 
and Lunp), A., i, 976. 
effect of diet on fixation of, in the 
organism (DIENEs), A., i, 293. 
Nitrogen compounds, photosynthesis of 
(BALYy, HEILBRON, and Hupsoy), T., 
1078. 
Nitrogen ¢richloride, attempted pre- 
aration of (NoyzEs), A., ii, 143. 
chlorination by means of (CoLEMAN 
and Noygs), A., i, 183. 
monoxide (nitrous oxide), viscosities of 
carbon dioxide and (SmiTH), A, 
ii, 549. 
solubility of, in various solvents 
(KuNnERTH), A., ii, 823. 
narcotic action of (WIELAND), A., i, 
497. 
dioxide (nitric oxide), preparation of, 
from boron nitride and metallic 
oxides (SBoreI and Nasin1), A, 
ii, 564. 
oxidation of (Burpick), A., ii, 
272; (Bringer, Nrew1azsk1, and 
WIswa Lp), A., ii, 563. 
action of, on metallic carbonyls 
(Monp and Wattis), T., 32. 
action of, and its derivatives on 
sodium arsenite (GUTMANN), A., 
ii, 844, 
estimation of (KLEMENC and BUNZL), 
A., ii, 783. 
trioxide (nitrous anhydride) (FoEr- 
STER), A., ii, 284 
per- or tetr-oxide, liquid, analysis of 
(SanFourcHe), A., ii, 454. 
oxides, formation and decomposition 
of (BopDENSTEIN, Boks, LINDNER, 
and RAMSTETTER), A., ii, 372. 
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analysis (JONES and PARKER), 
A., ii, 228. 

reactions of alkalis with (SAN- 
FOURCHE), A., ii, 762. 

compounds of, with olefines and 
zinc (SCHAARSCHMIDT, VEIDT, 
and ScHLossER), A., i, 645. 

analysis of mixtures of (BURDICK), 
A., ii, 583. 

estimation of, in air (ALLISON, 
PARKER, and JONES), A., ii, 
313. 

Nitric acid, oxidation reactions in the 
synthesis of (MATIGNoN), A., ii, 
563. 

electrolytic concentration of aqueous 
solutions of (CREIGHTON), A., ii, 
212. 

heats of neutralisation of (RICHARDS 
and Rowse), A., ii, 425. 

heat developed on mixing sulphuric 
acid, water and (McDavip), A., 
ii, 61 

vapour pressure of aqueous solutions 
of (SPROESSER and TAYLOR), A., 
ii, 143. 

action of, on metals (BANERJI and 
Duar), A., ii, 756. 

estimation of nitrogen in esters of 
(KEssELER, RéuHM, and Lutz), 
A., ii, 392. 

Nitrates, organic compounds giving 
precipitates with (GirAL PE- 
REIRA), A., ii, 523. 

assimilation of (BAuDIscH), A., i, 
194. 

detection of (ForxEsTI), A., ii, 524. 

detection and estimation of, in 
serum and in urine (NoLvTE), A., 
ii, 583. 

estimation of, in drinking water 
(Reuss), A., ii, 454. 

Nitrous acid, velocity of decomposition 
of (KLEMENC and PoLLAK), A., 
ii, 432. 

rate of reaction of, with aliphatic 
amino-acids( DuNNand ScHMIDT), 
A., i, 1024. 

action of, on iodides, in presence of 
oxygen (LOMBARD), A., ii, 313. 

and its salts, detection of (FALcI- 
oLA), A., ii, 783. 

estimation of, in presence of arsen- 
ious acid (KLEMENO), A., ii, 865. 

Nitrites, reaction of, with thiosulphates 

(Fatctona), A., ii, 453. 
assimilation of (BAUDISCH), A., i, 
194, 
estimation of, in presence of nitrates 
(Macu and SINDLINGER), A.., ii, 
783. 
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Nitrogen :— 
Pernitric acid, properties and struc- 
ture of (TrIFoNOV), A., ii, 845. 
as an analytical reagent (MATHEW- 
son), A., ii, 883. 
Nitrogen estimation :— 
estimation of, by Dumas’s method 
(Mour), A., ii, 82. 
estimation of, by the Kjeldahl method 
(PauL and Berry), A., ii, 82; 
(PaRNAS and WacGNER), A., ii, 
$12; (M. and I. Sporowsky), A., 
ii, 783. 
estimation of, by a modified Kjeldahl 
method (Mgars and Hussey), A., 
ii, 159; (SkurTit), A., ii, 582. 
estimation of, by a micro-Kjeldahl 
method (Line and Price), A., ii, 
522. 
estimation of, microchemically 
(ScHOELLER), A., ii, 159; (ACEL), 
A., ii, 225; (VALLEE and PoLo- 
Novsk]), A., ii, 312; (Hotz), A., 
ii, 521. 
estimation of, in ammonium salts 
(Mgeuricg), A., ii, 225. 
estimation of, in fertilisers (MAcH and 
SINDLINGER), A., ii, 783. 
estimation of, in nitric esters (KEs- 
SELER, ROHM, and LumTz), A., ii, 
392. 
amino-acid, estimation of, by the 
ninhydrin reaction (RIFFART), A., 
ii, 718. 
non-protein, estimation of, in blood 
(PonpER), A., ii, 583 ; (RICHTER- 
QuITTNER and HoENLINGER), A., 
ii, 717. 
estimation of, in serum (CrISTOL), 
A., ii, 583. 
Nitro-groups, replacement of diazo- 
groups by (VEsELy and DvokAk), 
A., 1, 690. 
aromatic, reduction of, by tissues 
(Lipscuirz and GOTTSCHALK), A., 
i, 298. 
estimation of, in aromatic organic 
compounds (CALLAN and HENDER- 
son), A., ii, 524. 
8-)-Nitrole-y-ketopentane, a-oximino- 
(Ponzio and RueceErt), A., i, 629. 
B-\-Nitrole-y-ketophenylbutane, 
a-oximino- (Ponzto), A., i, 1038. 
Nitrones, catalytic reduction of (Cus- 
MANO), A., i, 1438. 

Nitrosyl chloride, action of, on n-hept- 
ane (LyNN and Hitron}, A., i, 417. 
Nitrosylselenic acid (MryveR and Wac- 

NER), A., ii, 372. 
Nitrous acid. See under Nitrogen. 
— anhydride. See Nitrogen ¢ri- 
oxide. 
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Nitzschia closteriwm, synthesis of vita- 
min-4 by (JamEson, DRUMMOND, and 
Cowarp), A., i, 1099. 

Nonadecan-é-ol, and its phenylurethane 
(LErorpe), A., i, 217. 

A+-Nonenoic acid, vanillylamide and 
p-hydroxybenzylamide of (Orr and 
ZIMMERMANN), A., i, 137. 

Nonoisobutylamide (ASAHINA 
Asano), A., i, 506. 

m-Nonoic acid, preparation of (ASAHINA 
and IsHipa), A., i, 520. 

sodium salt, properties of solutions of 
(FLECKER and Taytor), T., 1101. 

Norcholoidanic acid, and its dimethyl 
ester (WIELAND and ADICKEs), A., i, 
838. 

Norpinic acid, structure and synthesis 
of (GANGULY), A., i, 1158. 

Norsolannellic acid (WIELAND 
ScHULENBURG), A., i, 346. 

Nortropinonecarboxylic acid, ethyl ester, 
and its derivatives (MERCK, WOLFEs, 
and MaEpeERr), A., i, 1173. 

Novocaine, estimation of (Hanson), A., 
ii, 405. 

Nucleic acid, compounds of proteins 
with (SrEUDEL and PEIsER), A., i, 
1200. 

metabolism of. See Metabolism. 

animal, preparation and analysis of 
(LEVENE), A., i, 1075. 

in bacteria (SoHAFFER, FoLKoFF, and 
Jongs), A., i, 1095. 

pancreatic (HAMMARSTEN and JoRPEs), 
A., i, 387. 

Nucleic acids, anticoagulating action of 
(Doyon), A., i, 82, 1087. 

— of cattle (SrEUDEL), A., i, 
297. 

Nuclein metabolism. See Metabolism. 

Nutmeg butter (B.), A., i, 975. 

Nuts, Barbassu, constituents of (Ju- 
MELLE), A., i, 207. 

Nut tree oil, purging (L.), A., i, 908. 

Nystagmus (PENTIMALLI), A., i, 302. 


and 


and 


0. 


Oak, black powder from a hollow (v. 
LippMANN), A., i, 311. 
tannin from the (FREUDENBERG and 
VOLLBRECHT), A., i, 1046. 
Oats, ergot of. See Ergot. 
Obituary notices :— 
Ganesh Sakharam Agashe, T., 745. 
James Robert Appleyard, T., 2898. 
Adrian Brown, T., 2899. 
William Gowland, T., 2907. 
Philippe Auguste Guye, T., 2909. 
Edward William Taylor Jones, T., 746. 
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Obituary Notices :— 
William Kellner, T., 2912. 
George William Macdonald, T., 2913. 
John Spiller, T., 748. 
Lionel William Stansell, T., 2916. 
Octa-acetyldisalicinethylamine (ZxEmp. 
LEN and Kunz), A., i, 564. 
Octa-acetyldisalicinmethylamine (ZEmp-. 
LEN and Kunz), A., i, 564. 
Aye-Octadiene, and its 
(ScHWEITZEX), A., i, 215. 
Aan-Octadiene-ade0-tetracarboxylic 
acid, 5-bromo-yi-dihydroxy- (CHAn. 
DRASENA and INGOLD), T., 1318. 
s.-Octahydroanthracene, and its sul- 
phonic acid (ScHROETER and Terra- 
Ltn G. M. B. H.), A., i, 1136. 
s.-Octahydrophenanthrene, and its deriv- 
atives (SCHROETER and TErTRALIN 
G. M. B. H.), A., i, 1137. 
Octamethyltetra-amylose (PRINGSHEIN 
and Person), A., i, 113. 


ozonide 


tetra-acetate (PRINGSHEIM and 
Perscn), A., i, 632. 
1:2:4:6:1':2’:4’:6’-Octamethyltetrahydro- 


4:4’-dipyridyl (EMMERT and Wer»), 
A., i, 680. 

Octane, A-chloro-y-hydroxy- (Drteur), 
A., i, : 

0:3:3-dicycloOctane (SCHROETER 
Vossen), A., i, 122. 

0:3:3-dicycloOctane-3:7-diol (SCHROETER 
and VossEn), A., i, 122. 

0:3:3-dicycloOctane-3:7-dione (ScuROET- 
ER and VossEn), A., i, 122. 

Octapyridine-u-dichlorodiferrichloride 
(WEINLAND and KissLiInG), A., i, 
365. 

A+5n-Octatriene-adeé-tetracarboxylic 
acid, yt-dihydroxy- (CHANDRASENA 
and INGoLp), T., 1319. 
By-Octene oxide (DErauF), A., i, 327. 
0:3:8-dicyclo-A!-Octene-3:7-diene- 
2:4:6:8-tetracarboxylic acid, methyl 
ester (SCHROETER and VossEN), A., i, 
122. 

Octopus, muscle extract of (QUAGLIARI- 
ELLO), A., i, 608. 

n- and sec.-Octyl fluorides (Swarts), A., 
i, 101. 

Odour, relation of, to chemical constitu- 
tion (ZWAARDYMAKER), A., i, 
607. 

and molecular structure (DELANGE) 
A., i, 894. 
perception of (Komuro), A., i, 84. 
value of (UNGEFER and STODDARD), 
A., i, 894. 
Odours, aromatic, 


and 


classification of 


(OumA), A., i, 1090. bod 
(Edema, nitrogen content of the fluid in 
(STRISOWER), A., i, 964. 
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Gdema, artificial, effect of calcium and 
otassium ions on the production of 
HAMBURGER), A., i, 606. 

(ils, relation between the refractive 
index and chemical characteristics 
of (PICKERING and CoWLISHAW), 
A., ii, 325. 

velocity of extension of, on the surface 
of water (Wooe), A., ii, 197. 

catalysts in the hydrogenation of 
(UENO), A., i, 983. 

saponification of (Norris and 
McBain), T., 1862; (LanerTon), 
A., i, 982. 

drying, oxidation of (Corrry), T., 
17 


essential. See Oils, vegetable. 
fatty, drying of (Stansky), A., i, 
1113. 


lubricating mineral, chemistry of 
(DuNsTAN and THOLE), A., i, 213. 
mineral and tar, oxidation of (HaR- 
RIES), A., i, 514. 
See also Petroleum. 
vegetable (RoURE-BERTRAND FILs), 
A., i, 845, 846, 847. 
from the Sudan (JosEPH and WHIT- 
FEILD), A., i, 754. 
from Tonkin and Annam (GATTE- 
Fossk), A., i, 1167. 
effect of sunlight on the formation 
of, in plants (CANALS), A., i, 
907. 
detection of, in animal fats (MuTTE- 
LET), A., ii, 168. 
estimation of the acetyl value of 
(Leys), A., ii, 167 ; (Cook), A., ii, 
324 


estimation of the iodine-bromine 
number of, without using potassium 
iodide (WINKLER), A., ii, 534. 
Oil-water emulsions, reversal of phases 
in (BHATNAGAR), A., ii, 204. 
Oleanilide dibromide (NicoLEr), A., i, 
106. 
Olefines, magnesium compounds of 
(KRESTINSKI), A., i, 1128. 

Oleic acid, measurement of the surface 
pressure of thin layers of (Mar- 
CELIN), A., ii, 687. 

catalytic decomposition of (MAILHE), 
A., i, 423. 

relation of, to its halogen additive 
roducts (NicoLET), A., i, 106. 
ium salt, ultra-filtration of solu- 
tions of (McBaIn and JENKINS), T., 
2325. 

vanillylamide of (OTT and ZIMMER- 
MANN), A., i, 137. 

Oleic anhydride, iodine value of (HoLDE, 
WERNER, TACKE, and WILKE), A., 
ii, 728.. 


CXXIL. ii. 
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a-Olein (AMBERGER and Bromie), A., i, 
804. 

Oleoacetylhydroxamic acid (NICOLET 
and PEtc), A., i, 644. 

Oleodiacetylhydroxamic acid (NICOLET 
and PE tc), A., i, 644. 

a-Oleo-S8y-distearin (AMBERGER 
Bromie), A., i, 804. 

Oleum fagi sylvatice. 

il 


and 
See Beechnut 


oil. 

Oligodynamy of silver (DorRR and 
BERGER), A., i, 1097. 

Olive oil, coloration of, with the Villa- 
vecchia reagent (Prax), A., _ ii, 
595. 

Olivine from lithosiderites (CHIRVINSKII), 
A., ii, 714. 

n-Opianic acid, methyl ester, condensa- 
tion of methyl 8-naphthol-3-carboxyl- 
ate with (STosius), A., i, 746. 

Opium, estimation of meconic acid in 


(ANNETT and Bossg), A.,_ ii, 
791. 
Indian, estimation of alkaloids in 


(RAKSHIT), A,, ii, 96. 
Optical anomalies, negative, effect of 
substitution on (LE Bas), A., ii, 9. 
properties of solutions (WasastT- 
JERNA), A., ii, 2. 
rotation. See Rotation. 

Optically active compounds, influence of 
constitution on the rotatory power of 
(Rupgand JAGa!), A., i, 840 ; (RUPE), 
A., ii, 602. 

Optotoxin. See Ethyldihydrocupreicine. 

Oranges, changes in, on keeping 
(ANDRE), A., i, 209. 

Orchids, coumarin glucosides in (H#RIS- 
sky and DeLaunry), A., i, 210. 

a ~~ ‘agieneaaenma (Dutt), T., 

Ores, genesis of, in relation to geo- 
graphical distribution (GrEGory), T., 
750. 

Organic chemistry, problems of (TRauTz 
and WINKLER), A., i, 926. 

Organic compounds, atomic and mole- 
cular refraction in (SwIENTOS- 
LAWSKI), A., ii, 173; (v. AUWERS 
and Kotuies), A., ii, 174. 

rotatory dispersion of (Lowry and 
CuTTrER), T., 532. 

crystalline, structure of (Braac: 
BECKER and JANCKE), A., ii, 
128. 

valency of (HenRIcH), A., ii, 704; 
(STIEGLITZ), A., ii, 705. 

polar and non-polar valency in 
(GARNER), A., ii, 758. 

linkings of carbon atoms in (W1BaUT), 
A., ii, 259 ; (BEUTLER), A., ii, 259, 


348. 
53 
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Organic compounds, lability of halogen 
atoms in (HENDERSON and Mac- 
BETH), T., 892; (Hirst and Mac- 
BETH), T., 904, 2169; (GRAHAM 
and Macsern), T., 1109, 2601; 
(MacBETH), T., 1116; (BuAck, 
Hirst, and Macszersn), T., 2527. 

numerical relationships between car- 
bon atoms in (DEcKrR), A., i, 417. 

thermochemistry of (SwIENTOs- 
LAWSEI), A., ii, 195; (FAJANs), 
A., ii, 818; (Tut), A., ii, 819. 

rélation between heats of fusion and 
of solution of (GEHLHOFF), A., ii, 
121. 


wet combustion of, by means of 
chromic acid (Stmon), A., ii, 598. 
biochemical and electrochemical oxi- 
dation of (Ficutrr), A., ii, 23; 
(NATHANSOBN), A., ii, 421; (MiL- 
LER), A., ii, 469. 
electrechemistry of the reversible 
reduction of (Conant, Kaun, 
Fresrer; and Kurtz), A., ii, 547. 
catalytic reduction of, by platinum 
oxide (VoorHEES and Apams), A., 
ii, 558. 
phosphorescent mixtures of boric acid 
with (TrzpE, WuLFr, and RaGoss), 
A., ii, 8. 
action of Dakin’s hypochlorite solu- 
tion on (ENGFELDT), A., i, 812. 
preparation of bromo-derivatives of, 
without production of hydrogen 
bromide (Gupra and Tuorp®), T., 
1896. 
elimination of carbon dioxide from 
(Kunz-Kravse& and MANIcKR), A., 
ii, 731. 
behaviour of, in plants (CIAMICIAN 
and GALIzzi1), A., i, 503 
aromatic, estimation of nitro-groups 
in(CALLAN and HENDERSON), A., 
ii, 524. 
homologous, variation of physical 
properties of (Pauty), A., i, 1; 
(StaRk), A., i, 2. 
giving precipitates with nitrates 
(GrraL PERERA), A., ii, 528. 
micro-analysis of (WELTER), A., ii, 
399. 
detection of oxygen in (Piccarp), A., 
ii, 389. 
estimation of carbon and hydrogen 
in (WREDB®), A.,ii, 316 ; (LINDNER), 
'A., ii, 657; (Simon and Gurtiav- 
MIN), A., ii, 867; (Stmon), A, ii, 
868. 
estimation of carbon and oxygen in 
(Kizin and Srevser), A., ii, 159, 
éstimation of chlorine in (KLIMONT), 
A., ii, 580; (Vorocéx), A., ii, 863. 
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¢ compounds, estimation of oxygen 
in (MguLEN), A., ii, 717. 
estimation of phosphorus in (Mav. 
cIN!), A., ii, 83. 
estimation of phosphorus in, iodo. 
metrically (SVANBERG, SJépeEnc, 
and ZIMMERLUND), A., ii, 867. 
estimation of sulphur in (MEULEy), 
* Aa, ii, 311. 
estimation of thallium in (A. E. and 
D. Gopparp), T., 488. 
Organic dust, explosions of (BrY=rs. 
DORFER), A., ii, 749. 

Organism, animal, synthesis of amino- 
acids in the (SHIPLE and 
SHERWIN), A., i, 492. 

deamination of amino-acids in the 
(Korakg), A., i, 1218. 
oxidation in the (MiTTRA and 
Duar), A., i, 1210. 
Organo-metallic compounds (Scuuv- 
BACH and Goss), A., i, 1204. 
preparation of (GODDARD, ASHLEY, 
and Evans), T., 978. 
interaction of, with inorganic haloids 
(CHALLENGER and Ripeway), T., 
107. 
Origanum vulgare, constituents of oils 
from (ANGELEscU), A., i, 460. 
Ornithine, presence of, in plants(KiEszL), 
A., i, 412. 
Osazones, formation of (vAN LAER and 
LomBaErs), A., i, 113. 

Osmium, detection of, with potassium 
thiocyanate (HirscH), A., 1i, 459. 
Osmometers, collodion (Brown), A., ii, 

690. 
Osmosis, anomalous (Logs), A., ii, 124, 
354, 467, 742. 
See also Electrical endosmosis. 
Osmotic pressure, measurement of, with 
the water interferometer (Lotz and 
Frazer), A., ii, 264. 
regulation of (PALMER, ATCHLEY, and 
Logs), A., i, 692. 
determination of molecular weight by 
means of (Forx), A., ii, 621. 
wn solutions (Loxrs), A., ii, 
42. 
Ovalbumin. See under Albumin. 
Overvoltage (NzEwsery), T., 7. 
measurement of (Tarrar and KEYE£s), 
A., ii, 343. 
on electrodes (IsGARISCHEV and BERK- 
MANN), A., ii, 253, 254. 
Oxalic acid, and its potassium salt, 
action of radium rays on (KAILAN), 
A., ii, 543. 
action of electric are light on the 
catalytic decomposition of ‘solutions 
of (Kunz-Kravse and MAnNIckKE), 
A., ii, 731. 
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ur 


es 
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Oxalic acid, crystallised, as a standard 
in oxidation processes (HILL and 
SmirH), A., ii, 388. 

formation of, in growth of Aspergillus 
and Citromyces (BUTKEWITSCH), A., 
i, 707, 978. 
in young leaves (BAU), A., i, 309. 
behaviour of, in the animal organism 
(PINCUSSEN), A., i, 403. 
calcium salt, monohydrate, optical 
and crystallographic properties of 
(WHERRY), A., ii, 450. 
equilibrium of potassium carbonate 
with (RAMANN and SALLINGER), 
A., ii, 131. 
lead dipheny] salt (GoppaRD, ASHLEY, 
and Evans), T., 981. 
potassium salt, preparation of, from 
potassium acetate (EVANS and 
Hrings), A., i, 808. 
sodium salt, formation of, from sodium 
formate (MATIGNON and MARCHAL), 
A., i, 915. 
uranyl salt, photolysis of (BAUR and 
ResMann), A., ii, 387; (BAuR and 
HAGENMACHER), A., ii, 338. 
methyl ester, decomposition of, by 
acetic acid (TURNER and WILsoN), 
A., i, 916. 
detection and estimation of, and its 
use in standardisation (RosEN- 
THALER), A., ii, 594. 
estimation of, with permanganate with- 
out addition of acid {WiT7), A., ii, 
594, 
estimation of, in urine (SALKOwsKI), 
A., ii, 92; (MISLOWITZER), A., ii, 
325. 
Oxalodi-5-acenaphthylamide (FLEISCH- 
ER and ScHRANzZ), A., i, 1148. 
B-Oxalyl-n-butyric acid, ethyl ester 
(Feist and BrREvER), A., i, 521. 
isoOxazolecarboxylic acids, isomerism of 
(Bettr and Berrurneozzi), A., i, 
52. 

Oxidation, simultaneous reduction and 
(K6rz and RaTHERT), A., i, 236. 
catalysis of (KarczaG), A., ii, 187. 
biochemical and electrochemical, of 

organic compounds (FICHTER), A., 

ii, 23 ; (NATHANSOBN), A., ii, 421 ; 
(MULLER), A., ii, 469. 
electrolytic. See Electrolytic oxid- 
ation. 
with potassium permanganate (BIcE- 
Low), A., i, 998. 
Oxidation-reduction reactions, effect of 
substitution on the free energy ‘of 
(LaMsr and Baxsr), A., ii, 735. 
NN’-Oxidobisdih rphinesulph- 


ydromo: 
onic acid (SPEYER and BecKeEr), A., 
i, 676. 
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Oximes, thermochemistry of (Dora- 
BIALSKA), A., i, 725; ii, 548. 
isomerism of (BRADY and THOMAS), 

T., 2098. 

Oximinoacetoacetic acid, ethyl ester, 
stereoisomerism of (DORABIALSKA), 
A., i, 725 

Oximinoacetophenone, 
(Ponzio), A., i, 662. 

Oximinoacetylacetone, cupric and co- 
baltous salts (Ponzio), A., i, 662. 

Oximinobenzoylacetone, cobaltous salt 
(Ponzio), A., i, 662. 

N-Oximino-ethers (BARRow, GrIF- 
FITHS, and BLtoom), T., 1713. 

a-Oximinoketones, cobalt compounds 
of (Ponzio), A., i, 661. 


cohaltous salt 


Oxindigo, synthesis of (FRizs anid 
HAsENJAGER), A., i, 45. 
Oxindole, l-amino-, and its o-nitro- 


benzylidene derivative (NEBER), A., 
i, 546. 

Oxorium salts from phenols and their 
ethers (KEHRMANN, DECKER, and 
Sotontna), A., i, 82; (KEHRMANN, 
DrcKkER, and SchMAJEWSK!I), A., i, 
33. 

Oxyallobetulin, and its acetate (SCHULZE 
and Pirro#), A., i, 1046. 

Oxycellulose (HzUsER and Srécxicr), 

A., i, 719. 

formation and reactions of (CLIFFORD 
and Fareuer), A., i, 1121. 

action of heat on (JusTIN-MUELLER), 
Anyi, Ms 

reactions of, with alkalis (ScHWALBE 
and BEcKER), A., i, 232. 

detection of (BECKER), A., ii, 94. 

Oxydases, chemical nature of (VAN DER 
Haar), A., i, 284. 

Oxydehydrocorydaline (GADAMER and 
v. BRUCHHAUSEN), A., i, 675. 

Oxydigitogenic acid, trimethyl ester 
(WINDAUS and WEIL), A., i, 849. 

Oxygen, absorption spectra of liquid and 

gaseous (SHAVER), A., ii, 331. 
band spectrum of (Runes), A., ii, 329. 
heat of reaction of, with hemoglobin 

(ADOLPH and HENDERSON), A., ii, 

350. 
heat of vaporisation and specific heat 

of (MaTuHias, CROMMELIN, and 

OnnEs), A,, ii, 472. 
rectilinear diameter of (MATHIAS and 

Onnezs), A., ii, 561. 
isotherms of (HoLBoRN and OrrTo), 

A., ii, 787. 
univalent (GOLDSCHMIDT), A., i, 1148 ; 
. (GoLpscEMIDT and SouMIDT), A., i, 

1149, 
compressibility of (Guyz and BaTvuE- 

cas), A., ii, 617 
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Oxygen, density of (Mouzs), A., ii, 141; 
(MoEs and GonzALzz), A., ii, 497 ; 
(Mo.zs and Crespi), A., ii, 636. 

solubility of, in organic solvents 
(FIscHER and PFLEIDERER), A., ii, 
841. 

velocity of the action of, on metals 
(TAMMANN and K6steEr), A., ii, 831. 

equilibrium of silver oxide and (KEYES 
aud Hara), A., ii, 353. 

ignition of mixtures of ammonia and 
(WHITE), T., 1688. 

ignition of mixtures of hydrogen and 
(MrirscHERLIcH), A., ii, 358. 

combination of hydrogen and, in 
presence of colloidal palladium 
(SANDONNINI and QuaG1ia), A,, ii, 
556. 

catalytic formation of water from 
hydrogen and (PEAsE and TaYLor), 
A., ii, 701. 

partial pressure of, in human blood 
(BarcrorT and NaGAwAsaH!), A.,, i, 
890. 

relation between carbon dioxide and, 
in ‘respiration (THUNBERG), A., i, 
889 


subcutaneous absorption of, at high 
altitudes (BayEUx), A., i, 79. 
Oxygen detection and estimation :— 
detection of, in organic compounds 
(PiccaRD), A., ii, 389. 
estimation of small quantities of 
(SHEAFF), A., ii, 582. 
estimation of, in hydrogen (LaRsoNn 
and Wuire), A., ii, 311. 
estimation of, in organic compounds 
(KLEIN and STEUBER), A., ii, 159; 
(MEULEN), A., ii, 717. 
Oxyhemoglobin, crystalline, preparation 
of (HEIDELBERGER), A., i, 962. 
dissociation of (H1LL), A., i, 198. 
Oxynitrilase. See 5-Emulsin. 
Oxynitrilese. See o-Emulsin. 
10-Oxy-9-oxythionaphthenyl-6-oxy- 
phenanthrene/F'RIEDLANDER,HERZOG, 
and v. Voss), A., i, 764. 
3-Oxythionaphthen, condensation of 
formic acid with (ScHWENK), A., i, 


153. 
2-Oxythionaphthenyl-2-indane-1:3-dione 
(FRIEDLANDER, HERzOG, and vV. 


Voss), A., i, 764. 

Ozone, preparation and properties of 
(RIESENFELD and Scuwas), A., ii, 
637. 

luminescence of, when decomposing 
(TrRavutz and SEIDEL), A., ii, 730. 

physical constants of (RIESENFELD 
and ScuwaB), A., ii, 761. 

action of, on amines (STRECKER and 
BatrsEs) A., i, 14. 
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Ozone, action of, on hydrocarbons 
(WHEELER and Brak), A., i 
1105. 

action of, on lactose (SCHONEBAUM), 
A., i, 717 
action of, on sugars (SCHONEBAUN), 
A., i, 223. 
Ozoniser, new (NEMECEK), A., ii, 841. 


P. 


Pagoda corn oil, constituents of (Rourr- 
BERTRAND FIxs), A., i, 845, 846. 
Palladium, occlusion of hydrogen by 

(OxuEy), A., ii, 469. 
properties of hydrogen desorbed from 
(ANDERSON), T., 11538. 
separation of, from platinum, by 
means of dimethylglyoxime (Davis) 
A., ii, 662. 
Palmatine, conversion of berberine into 
(SpATH and LAne), A., i, 166. 
Palmitic acid, sodium salt, hydrolysis of 
solutions of (McBain, TayLor, and 
Laine), T., 621. 
ee ester (BRIGL and Fucus), A., i, 
13. 


’ 


vanillylamide of (Orr and Z1mMeEnr- 
MANN), A., i, 137. 

a-Palmito-6y-diolein (AMBERGER and 
Bromie), A., i, 804. 

Palmitodistearins, isomeric (AMBERGER 
and Bromie), A., i, 804. 

Pancreas, function of the (ADLER), A., 

i, 195 

action of amino-acid hydrochlorides on 
the secretion of (Arar), A., i, 297. 

amylolytic activity of, in polyneuritis 
(TiGER and S1ImoNNET), A., i, 195. 

nucleic acid from (HAMMARSTEN and 
JoRPEs), A., i, 387. 

hydrolysis of yeast-nucleic acid by 
— extracts of (JonxEs), A., i, 
479. 

Papilionacee, glucosides from (VERGE- 
Lot), A., i, 207. 

Paracetaldehyde, preparation of (Voct 
and NIEUWLAND), A., i, 111. 

Paracetaldehyde, bromo- (HELFERICH 
and SPEIDEL), A., i, 6. 

Paraffins, oxidation of, with nitrogen per- 
oxide (GRANACHER and ScHAUFEL- 
BERGER), A., i, 513. 

Paraffins, mono- and di-chloro- (ELEK- 
TROCHEMISCHE WERKE, BossHaRD, 
and Strauss), A., i, 913. 

nitro-, absorption spectra of (GRAHAM 
and Macsets), T., 1109. 


substituted, reduction of, | with 


titanium salts (HENDERSON and 
MacsBets), T., 892. 
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Paraffin wax, composition of (FRANcIs), 
T., 496; (FRANCIS, WATKINS, and 
WALLINGTON), T., 1529, 2804. 

action of, with oxygen, sulphur, 
selenium or tellurium (SIEBENECK), 
Dis %. 807. 

Paralysis agitans, sugar regulation in 
(DRESEL and Lewy), A., i, 969. 

Paramecium, toxicity of alkloids for 
(CRaNnz), A., i, 404. 

Pararosanilineleucosulphonic acid, salts 
and hydrates of (WIELAND and 
ScHEUING), A., i, 58. 

Paris green, estimation of copper and 
arsenic in (KoLTHOFF and CREMER), 
A., ii, 86. 

a-Particles, disintegration of elements 
by (RuTHERFoRD and CHADWICK), 
A., li, 682. 

BE of y-rays by (SLATER), A., 
ii, 18. 

collisions of, with hydrogen nuclei 
(CHADWICK and BretER; McAv- 
LAY), A., ii, 12. 

as detonators (HENDERSON), A., ii, 
606. 

Passivity (Evans ; GILLis), A., ii, 814. 

Patchouli oil (RouRE-BERTRAND FIs), 
A., i, 846. 

Paullinia tannin (NIERENSTEIN), T., 23. 

Pea, absorption of calcium chloride by 
the roots of (REDFERN), A., i, 614. 

Peaches, odorous constituents of (PowER 
and CHEsNUT), A., i, 99. . 

Pectin in stored fruit (Carr&), A., i, 
1222. 

estimation of, in apples (CARRE and 
Haynss), A., ii, 401. 

Pectinase produced by Rhizopus (HARTER 
and WEIMER), A., i, 507. 

Pelargonenin (CuRREY), T., 322. 

Pelargonin (CURREY), T., 319. 

Pelargonium, scarlet, colouring matter 
of the (CuRREY), T., 319. 

Pellagra, deficiency of amino-acids as 
a cause of (GOLDBERGER and TAN- 
NER), A., i, 1092. 

amino-acids and hippuric acid in the 
urine in (MuRLIN), A., i, 965. 
“aa constitution of (SPATH), A., i, 


Penta-acetylsalicinethylamine 
Lfn and Kunz), A., i, 564. 
Penta-acetylsalicinmethylamine (ZEMpP- 

LEN and Kuwnz), A., i, 564. 
isoPentacosane (LEVENE and TAYLor), 
A., i, 715. 
isoPentacosoic acid, and its ethyl ester, 
and a-bromo-, and a-hydroxy- (Lz- 
VENE and Tay or), A., i, 714. 
isoPentacosyl iodide (LEVENE 
TAYLOR), A. i, 715. 


(ZEMP- 


and 
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isoPentacosyl alcohol (LEVENE and 
TayLok), A., i, 715. 

Pentamethoxy-8-gambier-catechin 
carboxylic acid (NIERENSTEIN), T., 


28. 
3:4:6:3':4’-Pentamethoxy-3-phenyl- 
chroman, and 2-chloro-, and 2-hydr- 
oxy-, and its acetyl derivative (NIE- 
RENSTEIN), T., 618. 
Pentamethyl-A?*cyclohexadien-4-ols 
(v. AUWERS and ZIEQ@LER), A., i, 
121. 
2:2:3:3:5-Pentamethylindoline, and its 
salts and derivatives (KNOEVENAGEL), 
A., i, 1061. 
Pentamminechromiselenates. See under 
Chromium, 
Pentamminecobaltiselenates. 
Cobalt. 
n-Pentane, molecular scattering of light 
in (VENKATESWARAN), T., 2655. 
n-Pentane, fyd-trioximino-. See Di- 
methyl] triketone trioxime. 
isoPentane, physical constants of (T1m- 
MERMANS, VAN DER Horst, and 
OnnEs), A., ii, 258. 
cycloPentane, effect of attached groups 
on ring formation in (CHANDRASENA 
and InGotp), T., 1552. 
cycloPentane-1:l-acetic acid, methyl 
ester (DickENs, Kon, and THORPE), 
T., 1502. 
cycloPentanespiro-2:3-dicyanocycloprop- 
ane-2-carpoxylic acid, and its amide 
(Brrox and THorPE), T., 1834. 
cycloPentanespiro-2:3-dicyanocycloprop- 
ane-2:3-dicarboxylic acid, imide 
(BrrcH and Tuorpr), T., 1834. 
Pentane-88-diol, 8-amino-, oxalate, 
and y-chloro-y-nitro-, and ‘+-nitro- 
(Scumipt and WILKENDORF), A., i, 
314. 
cycloPentane-2:3-dione-1-carboxylie 
acid, ethyl ester, diphenylhydrazone 
(D1EcKMANN), A., i, 1022. 
ae-Pentanedisulphonyldihydrazide 
(CLUTTERBUCK and CoHEN), T., 128. 
cycloPentanespirocyclopentane-3:4-dione, 
and its derivatives (Kon), T., 526. 
cycloPentanespirocyclopentane-3:4-dione- 
2:5-dicarboxylic acid, methyl ester, 
and its quinoxaline derivative (DicK- 
ENs, Kon, and THorpr), T., 1502. 
cycloPentanespirocyclopropane-2:3-di- 
carboxylic acid, cis- and trans-forms, 
and their dinitrile (BircH and 
THORPE), T., 1835. 
isoPentane-a8d0’-tetracarboxylic acid, 
and 8-cyano-, ethyl ester (INGOLD and 
NIcKOLLs), T., 1647. 
Pentaphenylethane, chloro- (SCHLENK 
and Mark), A., i, 1003. 


See under 
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Oxygen, density of (MoLEs), A., ii, 141; 
(MoxEs and GonzALEz), A., ii, 497 ; 
(Mo.Es and Crzspi), A., ii, 636. 


solubility of, in organic solvents 
(FiscHER and PFLEIDERER), A., ii, 
841. 

velocity of the action of, on metals 
(TAMMANN and K6steEr), A., ii, 831. 

equilibrium of silver oxide and (KEYES 
aud Hana), A., ii, 358. 

ignition of mixtures of ammonia and 
(WHITE), T., 1688. 

ignition of mixtures of hydrogen and 
(MitscHERLICH), A., ii, 358. 

combination of hydrogen and, in 
presence of colloidal palladium 
(SANDONNINI and Quac.ia), A.,, ii, 
556. 

catalytic formation of water from 
hydrogen and (PEASE and TAYLOR), 
A., ii, 701. 

partial pressure of, in human blood 
(BARcROFT and NAGAHASAHI), A., i, 
890. 

relation between carbon dioxide and, 
in respiration (THUNBERG), A., i, 
889. 

subcutaneous absorption of, at high 
altitudes (BAYEUX), A., i, 79 

Oxygen detection and estimation :— 

detection of, in organic compounds 
(PrccaRpD), A., ii, 389. 

estimation of small quantities of 
(SHEAFF), A., ii, 582. 

estimation of, in hydrogen (LARSON 
and Wuir®e), A., ii, 311. 

estimation of, in organic compounds 
(KLEIN and STEUBER), A., ii, 159; 
(MEvtEN), A., ii, 717. 

Oxyhemoglobin, crystalline, preparation 
of (HEIDELBERGER), A., i, 962. 

dissociation of (HILL), A., i, 193. 
Oxynitrilase. See 5-Emulsin. 
Oxynitrilese. See o-Emulsin. 
10-Oxy-9-oxythionaphthenyl-6-oxy- 
phenanthrene! FRIEDLANDER,HERZOG, 
and v. Voss), A., i, 764. 

3-Oxythionaphthen, condensation of 
formic acid with (ScHWENK), A., i, 
153. 

2-Oxythionaphthenyl-2-indane-1:3-dione 
(FRIEDLANDER, HeERzoc, and vV. 
Voss), A., i, 764. 

Ozone, preparation and properties of 
(RIESENFELD and ScHwas), A., ii, 
637. 

luminescence of, when decomposing 
(TRAvTz and SEIDEL), A., ii, 780. 

physical constants of (RIESENFELD 
and Scuwas), A., ii, 761. 

action of, on amines (STRECKER and 
Battss) A., i, 14. 


INDEX OF 


SUBJECTS. 


Ozone, action of, on hydrocarbons 
(WHEELER and Buraik), A., i 
1105. 

action of, on lactose (SCHONEBAUM), 
A., i, 717 

action of, on sugars (SCHONEBAUM), 
A., i, 223. 


Ozoniser, new (NEMECEK), A., ii, 841. 


P. 


Pagoda corn oil, constituents of (Rourg- 
BERTRAND FIs), A., i, 845, 846. 
Palladium, occlusion of hydrogen by 

(OxuEy), A., ii, 469. 

properties of hydrogen desorbed from 
(ANDERSON), T., 1153. 

separation of, from platinum, by 
means of dimethylglyoxime (Davis) 
A., ii, 662. 

Palmatine, conversion of berberine into 

(SpATH and LANs), A., i, 166. 

Palmitic acid, sodium salt, hydrolysis of 
solutions of (McBarn, TayLor, and 
LAINe), T., 621. 

we ester (BRIGL and Fucus), A., i, 
13. 
vanillylamide of (Orr and ZIMMER- 
MANN), A.,i, 137. 
a-Palmito-8y-diolein 
Bromic), A., i, 804 
Palmitodistearins, isomeric (AMBERGER 
and Bromice), A., i, 804. 

—_— function of the (ADLER), A., 

i, 195. 

action of amino-acid hydrochlorides on 
the secretion of (Arar), A., i, 297. 

amylolytic activity of, in polyneuritis 
(TiGER and SImONNET), A., i, 195. 

nucleic acid from (HAMMARSTEN and 
JorPEs), A., i, 387. 

hydrolysis of yeast-nucleic acid by 
=_ extracts of (Jonxs), A., 1, 
4 9. 

Papilionacew, glucosides from (VERGE- 
Lot), A., i, 207. 
Paracetaldehyde, preparation of (Voc? 
and NIEUWLAND), A., i, 111. ; 
Paracetaldehyde, bromo- (HELFERICH 
and SrEIDEL), A., i, 6 

Paraffins, oxidation of, with nitrogen «r- 
oxide (GRANACHER and ScH4FEL- 
BERGER), A., i, 513. 

Paraffins, mono- and di-chloro- (ELEK- 
TROCHEMISCHE WERKE, BossHARD, 
and Strauss), A., i, 913. 

nitro-, absorption spectra of (GRAHAM 
and Macsetx), T., 1109. 
substituted, reduction of, — with 
titanium salts (HENDERSON and 
MacseEtTs), T., 892. 


(AMBERGER and 
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Paraffin wax, composition of (FRANCIS), 
T., 496; (FRANCIS, WATKINS, and 
WALLINGTON), T., 1529, 2804. 

action of, with oxygen, sulphur, 
selenium or tellurium (SIEBENECK), 
A., 3, 417. 

Paralysis agitans, sugar regulation in 
(DrksEL and Lewy), A., i, 969. 

Paramecium, toxicity of alkloids for 
(CRANE), A., i, 404, 

Pararosanilineleucosulphonic acid, salts 
and hydrates of (WIELAND and 
ScHEUING), A., i, 58. 

Paris green, estimation of copper and 
arsenic in (KoLTHOFF and CREMER), 
A., ii, 86. 

a-Particles, disintegration of elements 
by (RUTHERFORD and CHADWICK), 
A., li, 682. 

excitation of y-rays by (SLATER), A., 
ii, 13 

collisions of, with hydrogen nuclei 
(CHADWICK and BIELER; McAvu- 
140), A., B, 12. 

as detonators (HENDERSON), A., ii, 
606. 

Passivity (EVANs ; GILLis), A., ii, 814. 

Patchouli oil (RouRE-BERTRAND FILs), 
A., i, 846, 

Paullinia tannin (NIERENSTEIN), T., 23. 

Pea, absorption of calcium chloride by 
the roots of (REDFERN), A., i, 614. 

Peaches, odorous constituents of (PowER 
and CHEsNUT), A., i, 99. ‘ 

Pectin in stored fruit (CarR&), A., i, 
1222. 

estimation of, in apples (CARRE and 
Hayngss), A., ii, 401. 

Pectinase produced by Rhizopus (HARTER 
aud WEIMER), A., i, 507. 

Pelargonenin (CuRREY), T., 322. 

Pelargonin (CURREY), T., 319. 

Pelargonium, scarlet, colouring matter 
of the (CurREy), T., 319. 

Pellagra, deficiency of amino-acids as 
a cause of (GoLDBERGER and Tan- 
NER), A., i, 1092. 

amino-acids and hippuric acid in the 
urine in (MURLIN), A., i, 965. 

— constitution of (SPATH), A., i, 

Penta-acetylsalicinethylamine (ZEMp- 
L£N and Kunz), A., i, 564. 

Penta-acetylsalicinmethylamine (ZEMP- 

_ Lin and Kunz), A., i, 564. 

soPentacosane (LEVENE and TAyYLor), 

_A., i, 715. 

‘soPentacosoic acid, and its ethyl ester, 
and a-bromo-, and a-hydroxy- (Lz- 

_ VENE and TaYLor), A., i, 714. 

soPentacosyl iodide (LEVENE 
Taytor), A. i, 715. 


and 
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isoPentacosyl alcohol (LEVENE and 
TayYLok), A., i, 715. 

Pentamethoxy-8-gambier-catechin 
carboxylic acid (NIERENSTEIN), T., 


28. 
3:4:6:3’:4’-Pentamethoxy-3-phenyl- 
chroman, and 2-chloro-, and 2-hydr- 
oxy-, and its acetyl derivative (NIE- 
RENSTEIN), T., 613. 
Pentamethyl-A**cyclohexadien-4-ols 
(v. AUWERs and ZIEGLER), A., i, 
121, 
2:2:3:3:5-Pentamethylindoline, and its 
salts and derivatives (KNOEVENAGEL), 
A., i, 1061. 
Pentamminechromiselenates. See under 
Chromium, 
Pentamminecobaltiselenates. 
Cobalt. 
n-Pentane, molecular scattering of light 
in (VENKATESWARAN), T., 2655. 
a-Pentane, Ay5-trioximino-. See Di- 
methyl triketone trioxime. 
isoPentane, physical constants of (T1m- 
MERMANS, VAN DER Horst, and 
Onnés), A., ii, 258. 
cycloPentane, effect of attached groups 
on ring formation in (CHANDRASENA 
and INGotp), T., 1552. 
cycloPentane-1:l-acetic acid, methyl 
ester (DickENs, Kon, and THORPE), 
T., 1502. 
cycloPentanespiro-2:3-dicyanocycloprop- 
ane-2-carpoxylic acid, and its amide 
(BrrcH and THoRPE), T., 1834. 
cycloPentanespiro-2:3-dicyanocycloprop- 
ane-2:8-dicarboxylic acid, imide 
(BrroH and Tuorpk), T., 1834. 
Pentane-83-diol, 8-amino-, oxalate, 
and --chloro-y-nitro-, and ‘y-nitro- 
(Scomipt and WILKENDORF), A., i, 
314. 
cycloPentane-2:3-dione-1-carboxylie 
acid, ethyl ester, diphenylhydrazone 
(DigcKMANN), A., i, 1022. 
ae-Pentanedisulphonyldihydrazide 
(CLUTTERBUCK and CoHEN), T., 128. 
cycloPentanespirocyclopentane-3:4-dione, 
and its derivatives (Kon), T., 526. 
cycloPentanespirocyclopentane-3:4-dione- 
2:5-dicarboxylic acid, methyl ester, 
and its quinoxaline derivative (Dick- 
Ens, Kon, and THorpPr), T., 1502. 
cycloPentanespirocyclopropane-2:8-di- 
carboxylic acid, cis- and trans-forms, 


See under 


and their dinitrile (BircH and 
THORPE), T., 1835. 
isoPentane-aBd8’-tetracarboxylic acid, 


and 8-cyano-, ethyl ester (INGOLD and 
NicKo.uts), T., 1647. 

Pentaphenylethane, chloro- (SCHLENK 
and Mark), A., i, 1003. 
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Pentaphenylethyl, (ScKLENK and 
Mark), A., i, 1002. 

Pentaphenylpyridine, salts of (DILTHEY, 
NissLEIn, Meyer, and Karrer), 
A., i, 949. 

Pentaphenylpyrylium salts (DILTHEY 
and KAFFER), A., i, 668. 

Pentapyridinium -chlorodecachlorodi- 
ferrate (WEINLAND and KISssLINe), 
A., i, 364. 

Pentaquochromiselenates. See 
Chromium. 

dicyclo-A?-a-Penthiophen-5-carboxylic 
acid, ethyl ester, and its derivatives 
(STEINKOPF and AUGESTAD-JENSEN), 
A., i, 851. 

Pentosans ‘HrEvusER), A., i, 113, 921. 

Pentoses, fermentation of, by moulds 


under 


(PETERSON, FRED, and ScHMIDT), 
A., i, 1220. 
Pentosuria, r-arabinose in (WRZEs- 


NEVSKI), A., i, 1215. 

cycloPentylethane-a8-dicarboxylic acid, 
a8-dicyano-l-hydroxy-, and 1-hydr- 
oxy-, lactone (BIRcH and THORPE), 
T., 1836. 

cycloPentylethane-acf8-tricarboxylic 
acid, 1-hydroxy-, lactone (Biron and 
THoRrE), ‘I’., 1835. 

Pepper, artificial and natural, con- 
stituents of (OTT, EIcHLER, LUDE- 
MANN, and HEIMANN), A., i, 1026. 

Peppermint oil (KremErRs), A., i, 357, 
848. 


Pepsin, action of (HAMMARSTEN), A., i, 
958. 


action of, on diastase (BIEDERMANN), 
A., i, 480. 

effect of chloroform on the activity of 
(AsTRUCc and Renaup), A., i, 281. 

diffusion of, in gels (PEKELHARING), 
A., i, 388. 

digestion of histone 
(FELIX), A., i, 698. 

estimation of (VALTEICH and GLOVER; 
GLASSNER), A., ii, 406; (TAKATA), 
A,, ii, 886. 

Peptides, estimation of, by alkalimetry 
(WILLSTATTER and WALDSCHMIDT- 
LrEITz), A., ii, 169. 

Peptisation of metallic hydroxides 
penta and DHAn), A., ii, 205, 
6 . 

Peptone, fermentation of dextrose by 
(SCHLATTER), A., i, 1096; (BAUR and 
HERZFELD), A., i, 1097. 

Peptones, toxicity of (PENTIMALLI), A., 
i, 302 

Perchlorates and Perchloric acid. See 
under Chlorine. 

— oil (Baver and Harvecs), A., 
1, 983. 


sulphate by 
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Periodic system, linear relationships in 
the (BiLTz), A., ii, 494. 
of the ions of elements (GRIMM), A., 
ii, 635. 

Peristalsis, production of, by choline 
(Aral), A., i, 970. 

Permeability of cells to acids (CRozizn), 

A., i, 897. 

influence of optical activity on (Ko- 
TAKE and OKAGAWA), A., i, 696. 

of plant cells (OstERHOUT ; Brooks; 

AHHO), A., i, 308. 
Permutite, equilibrium of bases in 

(Scuuuze), A., ii, 486. 

volumes of kations in (LORENz), A., 
ii, 196. 

Pernitric acid. See under Nitrogen. 

Peroxides and glyoximes, structure of 
(Bieravi), A., i, 352. 

Peroxydase, estimation of, in blood 

(Bacu and Zusxow4), A., i, 392. 
estimation of, in milk (RIcE and 
Hanzawa), A., ii, 407. 

Persulphates. See under Sulphur. 

Perylene, preparation of (ZINKE), A., i, 
182; (Hanserre), A., i, 245. 

sir i 1:12-dihydroxy- (ZINKE), A., 
i, 132. 

Petrol, inflammability of mixtures of 
alcohol and (Boussv), A., ii, 557. 
Petroleum, determination of the iodine 
number of (HLADKY), A., ii, 722. 
iodine number of, in the Bergius 

process (WATERMAN and PERQUIN), 
A., ii, 90. 
ozonides of (KoETSCHAUD), A., i, 977. 
light, detection of benzene in 
(Scowarz), A., ii, 531. 
estimation of, the vapour of, in 
air (FRITZMANN and MAcJULF- 
vitscH), A., ii, 877. 
estimation of aromatic hydrocarbons 
in (WATERMAN and PERQUIN), A., 
ii, 399. 

Pharbitis nil chois, constituents of the 
seeds of (ASAHINA and SHIMIDZU), 
A., i, 506. 

Pharmacological action,relation between 
chemical constitution and (v. BRAUN, 
BraunsporF, and RAtH), A,, i, 759. 

Phaseolus angularis (adsuki bean), pro- 
teins of (JonEs, Finks, and GERs- 
DORFF), A., i, 504. 

Phaseolus lunatus (lima bean), proteins 
of (JonEs, GERSDORFF, JOHNS, and 
Fiygs), A., i, 1101. 

Phellandral from eucalyptus oil (Pry- 
FOLD), T., 266. 

Phellodendron amurense, constituents of 
(Sumo), A., i, 99. 

Phenacetin, detection of, colorimetric 
ally (EKKERT), A., ii, 169. 
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a-Phenacylmethyl-a’-antipyrino- 
4-methylmethylamine, and its hydro- 
chloride (MANNICH and HEILNeER), 
A., i, 373. 

as-Phenacylmethylmethylcarbamide 
(MANNICH and HEILNER), A., i, 372. 

Phenanthranaphthazines, amino-, 
bromo-, hydroxy-, and nitro- (SrRCAR 
and Dutt), T., 1945. 

Phenanthranaphthazine-12-sulphonic 
acid, 2-mono- and 2:7-di-amino-, and 
2:7-dihydroxy- (Sircar and Dorr), 
T., 1950. 

Phenanthraphenazine, 2-amino-, 
2-mono- and 2:3:4-tri-hydroxy-, and 
3:4-dinitre-2-hydroxy-, and_ their 
derivatives (SCHMIDT and Spovun), 
A., i, 665. 

Phenanthraquinol methyl ethers (GoLp- 
SCHMIDT and ScumiptT), A., i, 1149. 
Phenanthraquinol, 3:4-dinitro-2-hydr- 
oxy-, diacetate (ScHmMipT and Spovun), 

A., i, 666. 

Phenanthraquinone, 2-amino-, acetyl 
derivative, and its diacetate (Brass 
and FERBER), A., i, 356. 

dibromohydroxy-, 3:4-dinitro-2-hydr- 
oxy-, and 2:3:4-trihydroxy-, and 
their derivatives (Scumipr and 
Sroun), A., i, 666. 
Phenanthraquinone colouring matters 


(StrcAaR and Durr), T., 1944; 
(Dutt), T., 1951. 
Phenanthrene, melting and boiling 


points of (Krrsy), A., i, 27. 
. pressure of (NELSON and 
ENSEMAN), A., i, 245. 
solubility of, in organic 
(Hewsrock), T., 2124. 
action of aluminium chloride with 
(ScHOLL and Schwarzer), A., i, 
331. 
estimation of (WILLIAMS), A., ii, $0. 
Phenanthrene, 2-amino-9- and -10-hydr- 
oxy-, and their derivatives (SCHMIDT 
and Spoun), A., i, 666. 


solvents 


Phenanthrene series (SCHMIDT and 
Spoun), A., i, 665. 
Phenanthrone, dichloronitro-, deriv- 


atives (ScumipT and Spoun), A., i, 
666, 
Phenanthroxazine, preparation of 
(ForEst!), A., i, 1062. 
detection of nitrates by means of 
(Forest1), A., ii, 524. 
Phenanthroxyls (GoLDscHMIDT 
Scumipt), A., i, 1149. 
Phenarsazine oxide (Scumint), A., i, 


and 


Phenazarsinie acid, and dinitro-, and 
jo sodium salt (ScHMIDT), A,, i, 
85, 
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o-Phenetidine, use of, in separation of 
aluminium and iron (CHALUPNY and 
Breiscu), A., ii, 588. 
p-Phenetidine, 2:5-dinitro-, and its 
acetyl derivative (REVERDIN and 
ROETHLISBERGER), A., i, 538. 
2-p-Phenetidinobenzoic acid, 4-nitro- 
(FARBWERKE VORM, MEISTER, 
Lucius, & Brintne), A., i, 469. 
8-p-Phenetidino-p-phenetolecarbamide 
(SpEcKAN), A., i, 580. 
Phenetole, iodonitro-derivatives (APos- 
TOLO), A., i, 335, 
p-Phenetylearbamide (duicin), effect of 
substitution on the sweetness of, 
and B-bromo- (SpECKAN), A., i, 579. 
derivatives of (HERMANN), A., i, 1151. 
detection of, microchemically 
(DENIGés and TouRRoD), A., ii, 95. 
p-Phenetylearbamine cyanide (FRomMM 
and WENZL), A., i, 438. 
p-Phenetylsulphamic acid, sodium salt 
(WEIL and MossEr), A., i, 444. 
Phenoctalene (ASCHAN, FONTELL, and 
Srmo.a), A., i, 1152. 

Phenol, formation of, 

(SIEKE), A., i, 902. 

ultra-violet absorption spectrum of 
(KLINGSTEDT), A., ii, 332. 

latent heat of fusion of (STRATTON 
and PARTINGTON), A., ii, 258. 

equilibrium of water and (LEONE and 
ANGELESCD), A., ii, 743. 

equilibrium of the freezing point of, 
in mixtures with water (RHODES 
and MARELEY), A., i, 135. 

equilibrium and properties of mixtures 
of cresols with (KENDALL and 
BEAVER), A., i, 136. 

mechanism of the bromination of 
(BAINEs), T., 2810. 

catalysis of the hydrogenation of, with 
sodium carbonate (ARMSTRONG and 
Hiupitcw), A., ii, 756. 

ethers, action of nitric acid on (MEYER 
and Gorr.izB-BILLROoTRH), A., i, 539. 

detection of, colorimetrically 
(BEtuusst), A., ii, 723. 

estimation of, in mixtures of tar acids 
(HoFFeErt), A., ii, 879. 

Phenol, 2:4:5-trzbromo- (AKTIEN- 
GESELLSCHAFT FUR ANILINFABRIK- 
ATION), A., i, 1145. 

pentabromo-, silver salts, chromo- 
isomeric (Lucas and Kemp), A., i, 
30. 

3:5-dinitro-, solubility and volatility 
of (S1p¢wick and Taytor), T., 1853. 

Phenols, tautomerism of (Fucus and 
Strx), A., i, 451. 

equilibria of camphor with (KREMANN 
and OpEtea), A., i, 159, 


by bacteria 
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Phenols, equilibria of triphenylmethane 


with ee OpDELGA, and 
Zawopsky), A., i, 131. 

equilibria of water and (Leone and 
ANGELESCD), A., ii, 743. 


introduction of the chloroethyl group 
into (CLEMo and PErxrn), T., 642. 
condensation of, with hydrochlorides 
of cyanamides and carbodi-imides 
(SHorT and SamiruH), T., 1803. 
interaction of diazounium salts and 
(CHatraway and Hit), T., 2756. 
catalytic hydrogenation of (SEN- 
DERENS and ABOULENC), A., i, 136. 
action of nitrous acid on (ScHOUTIS- 
SEN), A., i, 135. 
oxidation of (PUMMERER, MELAMED, 
and PUTTFARCKEN), A., i, 1161. 
and their derivatives, oxidation of 
(GoLpscHMIDT), A., i, 1148; 
(GoLDscHMIDT and ScHMID7), A., i, 
1149. 
and their ethers, oxonium salts from 
(KEHRMANN, DECKER, and SoLo- 
NINA), A., i, 32; (KEHRMANN, 
DEcKER, and ScHMAJEWSKI)), A., i, 
32. 
sulphonation of (CAMPBELL), T., 847. 
physiology Mg (PELKAN and 
WuirPlE), A., i, 499; (PELKAN), 
A., ii, 399. 
monohydric, preparation of halogen 
substitution products of (AKTIEN- 
GESELLSCHAFT FUR ANILINFABRIK- 
ATION), A., i, 1145. 
dihydric, ultra-violet absorption 
spectra of (KLINGSTEDT), A., ii, 680. 
detection of (Morr), A., ii, 321. 
estimation of, in the blood (PELKAN), 
A., ii, 399. 
estimation and separation of (HANKE 
and KogsseEr), A., ii, 322. 
Phenols, amino-, preparation of (LEw- 
cock, ADAM, SIDERFIN, and GAL- 
BRAITH), A., i, 650. 
chloro-, solubility of (StpawicK and 
TURNER), T., 2256. 
—S nitration of (RAIFORD), 
A., 
triiodo-, preperation of, from or 
acids (KrisHna and Pops), T., 798. 
nitro-, solubility and cooling curves 
of (CARRICK), A., i, 334, 
equilibria of, with triphenylcarbinol 
(KREMANN, Hon, and MULLER), 
A... 1, 196. 
metallic derivatives of (D. and A. E. 
GopDARD), T., 54; (GoppARD 
and Warp), T., 262. 
estimation of nitrogen in, by the 
Kjeldahl method (MarcoscHrs 
and VocEL), A., ii, 522. 
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Phenolcamphorein, and its derivatives 
(KrisHna), T., 253; (SincH, Rai, 
and Lat), T., 1425. 

Phenoleamphorein, m-amino- (Strcar 
and Dutt), T., 1286. 

Phenolearboxylic. acids, bismuth salts, 
hydrolysis of, vy water (PERLING), 
A., i, 252. 

Phenol- ‘A: 6- -disulphonic acid, 0o-amino., 
—", hydrogen salt (SAKEL. 
LARIOS), A., i, 1145. 

Phenol-o- and -p-mercuri-salts (Ma- 
MELI), A., i, 695 

Phenolphthalein, influence of ethy] 
alcohol on the Pine change of 
(WEGSCHEIDER), A., ii, 887. 

Phenolphthalein, bromo- and chloro. 
derivatives (THIEL and MU xn), 
A., i, 659. 

Phenolphthaleins, colour changes of 
(THIEL), A., i, 455 

Phenol-red, use of, as an indicator 
(MassINK), A., ii, 307. 

Phenolsulphamphthalein, and its deriv- 
atives, and 2:2’-imino- (DuT7), T., 
2390. 

Phenolsulphocarboxylic acids, nitro-, 
action of bromine on (SAKELLARIOs), 
A., i, 1144. 


Phenol-4-sulphonic acid, 2-amino-, 
cobaltammine salt (MorGAN and 
Moss), T., 2865. 

2-bromo-6-amino-, and 2-bromo- 
6-nitro-, potassium salt (SAKEL- 
LARIOS), A., i, 1145. 


Phenolsulphonic acids, nitro-, action of 
bromine on (SAKELLARIOS), A,, i, 1144. 
Pheno-8-naphthacarbazole, 4-hydroxy- 
(BUCHERER and WauHL), A., i, 464. 
Pheno-88-naphthacarbazole-1:3-disul- 
phonic acid, 5-hydroxy- (BUCHERER 
and WAHL), A., i, 465. 
Pheno-8-naphthacarbazole-1:7-disulph- 
onic acid, sodium salt (BucHERER 
and ZIMMERMANN), A., i, 465. 
Pheno-88-naphthacarbazole-1-sulphonic 
acid, 5-hydroxy- (BUCcHERER and 
Want), A., i, 464. 
Pheno-a-naphthacarbazole-2- sulphonic 
acid, and 4-hydroxy-, sodium salts 
(BUCHERER and ZIMMERMANN), A., i, 
465. 
Pheno-A-naphthacarbazole-2-sulphonic 
acid, 4-hydroxy- (BucHERER and 
Want), A., i, 465. 
Phenoxides, nitro-, alkali (D. and A. E. 
Gopparp), T., 54. 
lead, magnesium and silver (GoD- 
DARD and Warp), T., 262. 
Phenoxyacetic acid, m-amino-, and its 
acety. derivative (Min TON and 
STEPHEN), T., 1597. 
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Phenoxyacetic acids, chloro-, and their 
derivatives (MINTON and STEPHEN), 
T., 1599. 

nitro-, preparation of, and their deriv- 
atives (MINTON and STEPHEN), T., 
1591. 

Phenoxyacetone, p-amino-, and p-nitro-, 
and their derivatives (SPECKAN), A., 
i, 580. 

oPhenoxybenzoic acid, 2:5-dichloro- 
(EcKERT and ENDLER), A., i, 941. 

p-Phenoxybenzoic acid (ScHONBERG and 
KraEMER), A., i, 664. 

4-Phenoxybenzonitrile, 3-nitro- (MarT- 
TAAR), A., i, 251 

4-Phenoxybenzophenone-4’-arsinic acid 
(Lewis and CHEETHAM), A., i, 187. 

5-Phenoxy-5-n-butylbarbituric acid (Dox 
and YODER), A., i, 808. 


Phenoxy-”-butylmalonic acid, ethyl 
ester (Dox and YopER), A., i, 808. 
Phenoxychloroparaffin (ELEKTRO- 


CHEMISCHE WERKE, BossSHARD, and 
Strauss), A., i, 913. 
§-Phenoxydiethylaniline, p-nitroso- 
(CLEMO and PERKIN), T., 645. 
1-Phenoxy-7:12-dihydro-y-benzophen- 
arsazine (LEWIs and HAMILTON), A., 
i, 188. 


§-Phenoxyethylaniline (CLEMO and 
PERKIN), T., 645. 
Phenoxyethylphenylarsinous acid 


(Quick and ApAms), A., i, 601. 

Phenoxymalonic acid, menthyl ester 
(SHIMOMURA and CoHEN), T., 2054. 

1-Phenoxy-2-methylxanthone-8-carb- 
oxylic acid, and its sodium salt (v. 
DEM KNESEBECK and ULLMANN), A., 
i, 360. 

Phenoxyparaffin, and its sulphonic acid 
(ELEKTROCHEMISCHE WERKE, Boss- 
HARD, and Stravss), A., i, 913. 

3-Phenoxy-2-phenylbenzopyrylium ferri- 
chloride, and 7-hydroxy- (PRaTT and 
Rezinson), T., 1582. 


Phenyl allyl ether, y-amino-, and its 


derivatives (GUTEKUNST and GRAY), 
A., i, 951. 

isoamyl ethers, p-amino-, and p-nitro-, 
and their derivatives (GUTEKUNST 
and Gray), A., i, 951. 

benzyl ether, p-amino-, acetyl deriv- 
ative (GUTEKUNST and GRAY), A., 
i, 951. 

butyl ethers, y-amino- and p-nitro-, 
and their derivatives (GUTEKUNST 
and Gray), A., i, 950. 

8-chloroethyl ether, o- and p-amino-, 
acetyl derivatives (CLEMO and 
PERKIN), T., 645. 

dithiochloride, o-nitro- (LECHER and 
Simon), A., i, 1013. 
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Phenyl ethyl and 8-naphthyl disulph- 
— (LEcHER and WITTWER), A., i, 
42, 
mercaptan, m-hydroxy- (WATSON and 
Dutt), T., 2415. 
mercurichloride, 2:4:6-¢rinitro- (KHAR- 
ASCH), A., i, 190. 

Phenylacetaldehyde, preparation of 

(Kopama), A., i, 349. 
fate of,in the body (Kay and Raper), 
A., i, 1093. 

Phenylacetic acid, and o-nitro-, sodium 
salt, behaviour of, in the animal 
organism (ScHEMPP), A., i, 
403. 

sodium uranyl salt (BaRLoT and 
BrEneEt), A., ii, 167. 

chlorosulphonyl derivative,  pre- 
paration of (StEwaRrt), T., 2560. 

Phenylacetic acid, o-amino-, and its 
salts and derivatives (NEBER), A., 
i, 545. 

2:4-dinitro-,mercuric salt(KHARASCBH), 
A., i, 190 

Phenylacetic-o-sulphinic anhydride 
(NEBER), A., i, 546. 

Phenylacetonitrile, action of, with mag- 
nesium methyl bromide (RonpDov), A., 
i, 934. 

Phenylacetonitriles, dialkylated (BLoNn- 
DEAU), A., i, 654 

Phenyl-o-acetoxystyrylsulphone and 
p-chloro- (TROGER and Botte), A., i, 
267. 

Phenylacetyl-d/-alanine (SHIPLE and 
SHERWIN), A., i, 1093. 

Phenylacetylene, preparation of (HEss- 

LER), A., i, 442. 
hydrogenation of (ZALKIND), A., i, 
1134. 
Phenylacetyl-d/-leucine (SHIPLE and 
SHERWIN), A., i, 1098. 
5-Phenylacridine, 2’:4’-chloronitro-, 
1-mono-, and 1:8-di-nitro- (MayER 
and FREUND), A., i, 866. 
B-Phenylacrylic acid, a-cyano-, pre- 
paration of (LAPwoRTH and McRag), 
T., 1700. 

Phenylalanine, behaviour of, in the 
animal organism (KoTAKE, Masal, 
and Mort), A., i, 1217. 

hydrochloride and anilide (CURTIUS 
and SreBER), A., i, 722. 

dil-Phenylalaninecholine, salts of 
(Karrer, GIsLER, HORLACHER, 
LocHER, MAprr, and THoMANN), A., 
i, 815. 

a-Phenylallyl alcohol, and its benzoate 
(Rupe and MUuueER), A., i, 40. 

$-Phenyl-1- and -2-allylindazoles, and 
their picrates (v. AUWERS and HiL- 
TENES), A., i, 683. 
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Phenylaminoanthraquinone, diamino- 
(BapiscHEe ANILIN- & SopA-Fasrik), 
A., i, 942. 

N-Phenyl-8-aminoethyl, and p-chloro., 


and m-nitro-, hydrogen sulphates 
(SAUNDERS), T., 2671. 

Phenylamino-2- and _ -4-hydroxy-a- 
naphthylacetonitriles, aud _nitro- 


(MorGAN and Reevss), T., 4. 
Phenyl-l-amino-8-naphthylamine, pre- 
paration of (Dutt), T,, 1952. 
1-Phenyl-4-y-aminophenylbenzene, and 
its diazonium sulphate (PUMMERER, 
BINAPFL, BirTNER, and SCHUEGRAF), 
A., 4, 1197. 
3-Pheny]-5-anilinomethylene-4-glyoxal- 
one, 2-thiol-, and 2-thiol-3-p-chloro- 
(Dains, THompson, and ASENDORF), 
A., i, 1185. 
-Pheny]-a-anisyl-8-methylpropan-8-ol 
(L# Brazipko), A., i, 457. 
-Pheny]-a-anisyl- 6-methyl-A*-propene 
(Lz BrazipeEc), A., i, 457. 
N-Phenylanthranilic acid, and p-chloro-, 
formalides and nitriles from (FRIED- 
LANDER and Kuwz), A., i, 765. 
Phenylarsenious acid, p-nitro- (BART), 
A., i, 1202. 
Phenylarsine, o- and p-chloro- (PALMER 
and ApDAms), A., i, 786. 
Phenylarsinic acid, p-amino-, 
salt, See Atoxyl. 
o-chloro-(PALMERandApDAms), A.i,786. 
chloro-, hydroxy-, and nitro-deriv- 
atives (Barr), A., i, 1201. 
p-hydroxy-m-amino-, sodium 
(FouRNIEB, GUENOT, 
ScuwartTz), A., i, 300. 
Phenylarsinoacetanilide, and p-amino-, 
and its derivatives (QUICK and 
ApaAms), A., i, 601. 
Phenylarsinoacetic acid (Quick and 
Apams), A., i, 601 
Phenylarsinoacetoarsanilic acid, and 
p-amino-, and its acetyl derivative 
(Quick and ApAms), A., i, 601. 
Phenylarsinoacetophenetidine, and 
p-amino-, and its acetyl derivative 
(Quick and ApAms), A., i, 601. 
Phenylarsino-o- and -p-acetylamino- 
benzoic acids (QUICK and ADAMs), 
A., i, 601. 
Phenylaziminobenzene. 
1:2:3-benztriazole. 
2-Phenyl-y-aziminobenzene. 
2-Pheny]l--1:2:3-benztriazole. 
Phenylazobis-y-dimethylaminotri- 
phenylmethane (WIELAND, POPPER, 
and SEEFRIED), A., i, 773. 
Phenylazobis-y’-dimethylaminotri- 
phenylmethane, p-chloro- (WIELAND, 
PoppEr, and SEEFRIED), A., i, 773. 


sodium 


salt 
and 


See 2-Phenyl- 


See 
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Phenylazocarbonamide, -mmono- an 
2:4-di-bromo (PIERONI), A., i, 1072, 
Phenylazotri-p-aminophenylmethane 
(WIELAND, PopreEr, and SEEFRIEzD), 
A., i, 778. 
Phenylazotri-y-anisylmethane (Wirz. 
LAND, PoprER, andSEEFRIED), A. ,i,773, 
Phenylazotri-p-dimethylaminophenyl. 
methane (WIELAND, POPPER, and 
SEEFRIED), A., i, 773. 
Phenylazotri-»’-dimethylaminopheny]- 
methane, p-chloro- (WIELAND, Por. 
PER, and SEEFRIED), A., i, 773. 
Phenylazotri-p-tolylmethane, p-chlow- 
(WIELAND, Popper, and SEEFRIzD), 
A., i, 778. 
Phenylazoxycarbonamide, avd p-bromo., 
and p-nitro- (PIERONI), A., i, 1072. 
3-Phenylbarbituric acid, 4-imino- (Lir- 
SCHITZ and HEPNER), A., i, 768. 
N-Phenylbenzimino-m-hydroxyphenyl 
ether, and its hydrochloride (CuHap. 
MAN), T., 1676. 
5-Phenyl1-2:1-benzoacridine (MAYER ant 
FrrEunNp), A., i, 866. 
2-Phenyl-1:3-benzodioxan (ADAms, Fos- 
LER, and KreceEr), A., i, 661. 
2-Phenylbenzoselenazole, 6-mono- ani 
4:6-di-amino-, 6-mono-, and 4:6-di- 
nitro-, and their derivatives (Bocrnr 
and CaHEn), A., i, 1183. 
2-Phenylbenzoselenazole-azo-8-naphthol 
(BoeErtT and CHEN), A., i, 1183, 
2-Phenylbenzoxazole, 2-0-hydroxy-, and 
its salts (SkrAaupP and Moss), A., 
i, 575. 
2-p-nitro- (SkRaUP and Moser), A, 
i, 575. 
Phenyl-o-benzoyloxystyrylsulphone an( 
p-chloro- (TR6GER and Boxtz), A,, i, 
267. 
Phenyl-8-benzoyl-a-phenylethylphos- 
phinic acid, and its anhydride 
(Conant and Poxuack), A., i, 67. 
cis- and trans-B-Phenyl-B-(a-benzoyl)- 
phenylvinylhydroxylamine, and their 
derivatives (RUPE and WITTWER), A., 
i 448. 
Phenyl-8-benzoyl-a-styrylethylphos- 
phinic acid (Conant, Bump, ani 
Hott), A., i, 68. 
2-Pheny‘benzthiazole, synthesis of, and 
6-amino-, 6-bromo-, and 6-cyano-, and 
their derivatives (BoGERT and ABRA- 
HAMSON), A., i, 576. : 
2-Phenylbenzthiazole-6-carboxylic acid 
(BocErT and ABRAHAMSON), A., i, 576. 
2-Phenyl-1:2:3-benztriazole, 4’-chlorv- 
4-amino-, acetyl derivative, and 
4’-chloro-4-nitro- (Biom), A., i, 28. 
2-Phenyl-y-1:2:3-benztriazole, 5-amino- 
‘KALLE & Co.), A., i, 61. 
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8-Phenyl-8-benzylamine, and its hydro- 
chloride (BLONDEAU), A., i, 655. 

Y-Phenyl-N-benzyl-8-aminoethyl sod- 
ium sulphate (SAUNDERs), T., 2674. 

§-Phenyl-8-benzylbutanol, and its de- 
rivatives (BLONDEAU), A., i, 655. 

a-Phenyl-a-benzylbutyric acid, and its 
amide, ester, and nitrile (BLONDEAU), 
A., i, 654. 

-Phenyl-a-benzylethylphosphinic acid, 
a-hydroxy- (CoNANT, MacDona.p, 
and KinnzEy), A., i, 186, > 

Phenyl a-benzyl-a-ethylpropyl ketone 
(HALLER and Bauer), A., i, 259. 

1-Phenyl-4-benzylidenehydantoin, 
l-p-chloro-, and 2-thio-1l-p-chloro- 
(Hitt and Keussgy), A., i, 1141. 

Phenylbenzylmethylarsine, and its salts 
(STEINKOPF, Donat, and JAEGER), 
A., i, 996. 

Y-Phenyl-O-benzyl-N-methylhydroxyl- 
amine (MEISENHEIMER and WILL- 
MERSDORF), A., i, 334. 

Phenyl a-benzylpropyl ketone, and its 
oxime (HALLER and BavzEr), A., i, 
259. 

6-Pheny1-4-benzylpyridine-3-carboxylic 
acid, 2-hydroxy-6-p-chloro-, ethyl 
ester (KOHLER and Smirn), A., i, 458. 

5-Phenyl-3-benzylpyrone, p-chloro- 
(KOHLER and SmiTH), A., i, 458. 

§-Phenyl-3-benzylpyrone-2-carboxylic 
acid, methyl ester, monochloro-de- 
rivatives (KOHLER and SmiTH), A., i, 
458. 

Phenylbiuret-o-sulphonic acid, y-bromo-, 
p-chloro-, and p-iodo-, and their salts 
and derivatives (ScoTT and CoHEN), 
T., 2045. 

Phenylboric acid (KravusEand Nitscue), 
A., i, 694. 

Phenylbromoarsineacetanilide 
and ADAMs), A., i, 601. 

Phenylbromvearsineacetic acid (QUICK 
and ADAMS), A., i, 601. 

Phenyl-8-bromo-8-benzoyl-a-phenyl- 
ethylphosphinic acids (CONANT and 
Potuack), A., i, 67. 

Phenyldibromobismuthine, p-chloro- 
(CHALLENGER and Ripeway), T., 110. 

o-Phenyl-8-(a’-bromocinnamoyl)-ethyl- 
phosphinic acid (Conant, Bump, and 
Horr), A., i, 67 

Phenyl bromomethyl ketone, 2:4-di- 
hydroxy-, and its derivatives (Sonn 
and FALKENHEIM), A., i, 1163. 

Phenyl bromonitro-p-chlorophenyl- 
propyl ketones (KOHLER and SMITi}, 
A., 1, 458, 

Phenyl ay-dibrom-8-nitro-y-p-chloro- 
phenylpropyl ketone (KOHLER and 

SmiTH), A., i, 458. 


(QUICK 
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Phenyl a-bromo-y-nitro-8-phenylpropyl 
ketone, y-chloro-(KoHLER and SMITH), 
A,,.3, 402. 

3-Phenyl-5-p-bromophenylaminomethyl- 
ene-4-glyoxalone, 2-thiol- (Datns, 
THOMPSON, and AsENDORRF), A., i, 
1185. 

a-Phenyl-8-(a’p’-dibromo-8’-phenylpro- 
pionyl)-ethylphosphinic acid (CoNANT, 
Bump, and Hotr), A., i, 67. 

B-Phenyl-bromo-8-phenylvinylhydr- 
oxylamine (RurE and WITTWER), A., 
i, 449, 

Phenylisobutylsuccinic acid 
and THompson), A., i, 348. 

y-Phenylbutyric acid, a-amino-, excre- 

tion of, as its N-acetyl derivative 

(Knoop), A., i, 486. 
y-2:4-dihydroxy- (LANGLEY 

Apams), A., i, 1154. 

Phenyleamphenol, and its anhydride 
(NorpsTrROM), A., i, 944. 

Phenylcarbamide, p-hydroxy-, prepara- 
tion of ethers of (RIEDEL), A., i, 579. 

Phenylcarbamide-2:4-disulphonic acid, 
potassium salt (Scorr and CoHEN), 
T., 2048. 

Phenylcarbamide-o-sulphonic acid, 
p-bromo-, and its salts, and acetyl 
derivative, potassium salt (ScoTT and 
CoHEN), T., 2047. 

Phenylearbamine cyanide (FRomM and 
WeEnzL), A., i, 438 

Phenylearbazole, preparation of(ECKERT, 
SEIDEL, and ENDLER), A., i, 952. 

3-Phenyl-1-0-carboxybenzylphthalaz- 
one (RucGui and Meyer), A., i, 345. 

a-Phenyl-8-carboxyethylphosphinic 
acid (CoNANT, Bump, and Ho tr), A., 
i, 67. 

Phenylchloroarsineacetic acid (QUICK 
and ApAms), A., i, 601. 

Phenyl p-chlorophenylacetylmet yl 
ketone, and its copper derivative 
(KouHLER and Smits), A., i, 458. 

1-Phenyl-4-y-chlorophenylfaran (KouL- 
ER and §miTH), A., i, 458. 

Phenyldichlorostibine, y-amino-, acetyl 
derivative, and m-amino-p-hydroxy-, 
and their hydrochlorides (ScHMIDT), 
A,, i, 1208. 


(Upson 


and 


Phenyléetrachlorostibine, p-amino- 
hydrochloride (SoumipT), A, i, 
1204, 


a-Phenyleinchonic acid. See 2-Phenyl- 
quinoline-4-carboxylic acid. 

cis- and trans-a-Phenyl-o-coumarophen- 
ones, and their derivatives (DECKER 
and BrckER), A.,i, 358. 

-Phenylerotonic acid, a-cyano-, amide 
of (STEVENSON and THORPE), T., 
1720, 
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Phenylisocrotylearbinol (KRESTINSKI), 
+» i, 1180. 

Phenylcyanourethane 
CoHEN), T., 2050. 

Phenyl-2:4-diacetoxystyrylsulphone, 
and p-chloro- (TR6GER and Botte), 
A., i, 268, 

Phenyldi-p-anisylisooxazoles (MEISEN- 
HEIMER and WEIBEZAHN), A., i, 
177. 

-Phenyl-ay-di-p-anisylpropan-a-one 
(ZIEGLER and Ocus), A., i, 1049. 

Phenyl-2:4-dibenzoyloxystyrylsulphone, 
and p-chloro- (TR6GER and Bo tte), 
A., i, 268. 

1-Phenyl-2:3-dibenzyl-1:4-naphtha- 
quinoxalinium chloride, aa’-dicyano- 
(Dutt and SEn), T., 2666. 

Phenyl aa-dibenzylpropyl ketone 
(HALLER and BavEr), A., i, 259 

1-Pheny]-2:3-dibenzylquinoxalinium 
chloride, aa’-dicyano- (DuTT and SEN), 
T., 2666. 

4-Pheny]-2:6-di-(»-bromopheny]1)pyr- 
idine, and its salts (Di1ntHEy, Niss- 
LEIN, MEYER, and KAFFER), A., i, 
949, 

Phenyl di-p-chloro-8-phenylstyryl 
ketone (MEYER and ScnusTER), A., i, 
556. 

Phenyldiethylphenylphosphazide 
(STAUDINGER and Hauser), A. 
69. 

Phenyldiethylphosphinebenzoylimine 
(STAUDINGER and Hauser), A., i, 
70. 

Phenyldiethylphosphinephenylimine 
(STAUDINGER and HAUSER), A., i, 
69. 

8-Phenyl1-a§8-diethylpropiophenone 
(RAMART and ALBESCO), A., i, 663. 

2-Phenyldihydro-1:2:4-isonaphthatri- 
azine-3-carboxylic acid, 2-p-nitro-, 
ethyl ester (FIERz and SALLMANN), 
A., i, 870. 

9-Pheny]-9:10-dihydromesothioanthra- 
cene, and 2-chloro- (BisTRzyYcKI and 
BRENKEN), A., i, 268. 

4-Phenyl-4:5-dihydro-1:3:4-thiodiazole, 
2-thiol-5-thio-, potassium salt, com- 
pound of chloropicrin and (RAy and 
Das), T., 325. 

2-Phenyl-1:3-dihydro-1:2:3-triazole- 
4-carboxylic acid, and its bromo- 
derivative (GASTALDI and BRAUNIZER), 
A., i, 626. 

Phenyldi-a-hydroxybenzylarsine, o- and 
p-chloro- (PALMER and ADAMs), A,, i, 
786. 

Phenyldi-a-hydroxy-o-carbomethoxy- 
benzylarsine (PALMER and ADAMs), 


(Scorr and 


ee) 


A., i, 786. 
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Phenyldi-a-hydroxy-p-chlorobenzyl- 
arsine (PALMER and ADAMS), A,, i, 
786. 

Phenyldi-a-hydroxyethylarsine, and its 
platinichloride, and y-chloro- (PALMER 
and Apams), A., i, 786. 

Phenyldi-o-hydroxy-”-heptylarsine 
(PALWER and ADAMs), A., i, 786. 

Phenyldi-a-hydroxy-p-methoxybenzyl- 
arsine (PALMER and ADAMS), A,, i, 
786. 

Phenyldi-a-hydroxy-n-propylarsine, and 
its platinichloride (PALMER and 
ApaMs), A., i, 786. 

Phenyldi-a-hydroxy7sovalerylarsine, and 
its platinichloride (PALMER and 
Apams), A., i, 786. 

5-Phenyl-2:7-dimethylacridine, 9-nitro- 
(MAYER an? FrEuND), A., i, 867. 

a-Phenyl-y-dimethylaminopropan-c-ol, 
and its derivatives (MANNICH and 
HEILNER), A., i, 351. 

4-Pheny]-2-p-dimethylaminostyrylthi- 
azole methiodide (MILLS and Sir), 
T., 2785. 

Phenyldimethylarsine dihydroxide, and 
its salts (SrzInkorr and ScHwey), 
A.,i, 72. 

8-Phenyl-1:2-dimethylindazolium iodide 
(v. AUWERS and HULTENEs), A., i, 
683. 

2-Pheny1-5:5-dimethyloxazoline, and its 
sults (DERSIN), A., i, 142. 

1-Pheny]-2:3-dimethyl-5-pyrazolone, 
4-amino- and 4-chloroamino-, acetyl 
derivative, and their derivatives 
(FARBWERKE VORM. MEISTER, LUCIUs, 
& Brinine), A., i, 954. 

Phenyldi-a-naphthylbromomethane, and 
its metallic derivatives (SCHOEPFLE), 
A., i, 338. 

Phenyldi-a-naphthylearbinol, prepara- 
tion and derivatives of (SCHOEPFLE), 
A., i, 337. 

Phenyldi-a-naphthylchloromethane, and 
its metallic derivatives (SCHOEPFLE), 
A., i, 338. 

Phenyldi-a-naphthylmethyl 
(SCHOEPFLE), A., i, 338. 

Phenyldiphenylethinylcarbinol, prepar- 
ation and reactions of (Hess and 
WELTZIEN), A., i, 35. 

4-Phenyldithiourazole, and 3-imino-, 
and their derivatives (ARNDT, MILDE, 
and TscHENSCHER), A., i, 377. 

2-Pheay1-4:6-di-p-tolylpyridine, 
2-p-chloro- (GASTALDI), A., i, 368 

2-Pheny1-4:6-di-p-tolylpyrylium salts, 
and 2-p-chloro- (GASTALDI), A., i, 
368. 

e-Phenyleneammelyl chloride (PELLIZ- 
ZARI), A,, i, 585. 


and 


'CIUS, 


) and 
FLE), 


para- 
FLE), 


, and 
FLE), 
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-Phenylenediacetic acid, diethyl ester, 
preparation of (PERKIN and TITLEYy), 
T., 1555. 

in-Phenylenediacetic acid, 4:6-dinitro-, 
and its lead salt (DAvigs and Hickox), 
1.5 001. 

i-Phenylenediallyldiamine, 2:4-dinitro- 
(GivA and ANGELETTI), A., i, 
649. 

0-Phenylenediamine, 3:6-dichloro- (Mac- 
LEoD, PFunp, and KILPATRICK), A., 
i, 1131. 

p-Phenylenediamine, compound of tellur- 
ium tetrabromide with (Lowy and 
DuNBROOR), A., i, 446. 

Phenylenediamines, equilibria of, with 

ihydroxynaphthalenes (KREMANN, 
HEMMELMAYR, and RieMzR), A., i, 
1011. 

equilibria of triphenylcarbinol with 
(KREMANN, Hou, and MULLER), 
A., i, 138. 

hydroferrocyanides (Cumminc), T., 
295. 


n-Phenylenediaminecamphorein(SIRcAR 
and Dutt), T., 1286. 

p-Phenylenedimethyldiamine hydro- 
ferrocyanide (CUMMING), T., 1296. 

m-Phenylenedisulphamic acid, sodium 
salt (WEIL and WASSERMANN), A., i, 
1007. 


oPhenylenemelanuric acid (PELLIZ- 
ZARI), A., i, 586 
8-Phenylethane, a-chloro-8-hydroxy- 


(DeT@uF), A., i, 327. 


1-Phenyl-6-ethoxybenziminazole, 1-p- 
bromo- (JACUBSEN), A., i, 591. 
1-Phenyl-6-ethoxybenztriazole, 1-p- 


bromo- (JACOBSEN), A., i, 591. 
2-Phenyl-3-y-ethoxyphenyloxazolidine 
(BERGMANN, Uuprs, and CAMACHO), 
A., i, 1182. 
Phenylethylacetylaminoacetic acid, and 
its nitrile (Reap), A., i, 955. 
N-Phenyl-N-ethyl-O-allylhydroxyl- 
amine (MEISENHEIMER and GREESKE), 
A., i, 834. 
a-Phenylethylamine hydroferrocyanide 
(CummiInG), T., 1294. 
V-Phenyl-N-ethyl-8-aminoethyl, and 
p-nitroso-, hydrogen __ sulphates 
(SAUNDERS), T., 2673. 
Phenylethylbarbituric acid, action of 
diazomethane on (HERzIG), A., i, 
374. 
calcium and magnesium salts (WULF- 
ING), A., i, 1066. 
8-Phenyl-8-ethylbutanol, and its deriv- 
atives (BLONDEAU), A., i, 655. 
8-Phenyl-8-ethylbutylamine, and _ its 
hydrochloride (BLonDEAU), A., i, 
655. 
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Phenylethylcarbamine cyanide (FROMM 
and WENZzL), A., 1, 48. 
Phenylethylcyanoarsine (STEINKOPF, 
DonaT, and JAzcER), A., i, 996. 
5-Phenyl-y-ethylhexane (RamMaRT and 
ALBEsCo), A., i, 663, 
4-Phenyl-4-ethylhydantoin. See Nirv- 
anol, 
8-Phenylethyl 8-hydroxyvinyl ketone, 
and its salts (RupE and MULLER), 
A., % 41. 
3-Phenyl-1- and -2-ethylindazoles, and 
their picrates (v. AUWERs and HUt- 
TENES), A., i, 682. 
1-Phenyl-5-ethylpyridazine-6-one- 
5-carboxylic acid, and its ethyl ester 
(CaARRIERE), A., i, 319. 
1-Pheny]l-4-ethylpyrroline-5-one-3-carb- 
oxylic acid, and its ethyl ester (CaR- 
RIERE), A., i, 319, 
Phenylethylsemicarbazide (NEIGHBORS, 
Foster, CLARK, MILLER, and BaILEy), 
A.; 4, S81. 
5-a-Phenylethylsemicarbazides, and 
their hydrochlorides (Wi1Lson, Hop- 
PER, and CRAWFORD), T., 869. 
Phenylethylsuccinic acid (Upson and 
THUMPSON), A., i, 343. 
Phenylfurylethylene oxides, p-nitro- 
(KLeucKkgR), A., i, 735. 
Phenylfury]-2-keto-3-methylcyclohexyl- 
methane (Wo LFF), A., i, 668. 
y-Phenylglutaconic acid, a-cyano-, ethyl 
ester (INGOLD, PERREN, and THORPE), 
T., 1782. 
8-Phenylglyceric acids, isomerism of 
phenylglycidic acid and (BOESEKEN 
and DE GRAAFF), A., i, 551. 
a-Phenylglycerol, and its triacetyl deriv- 
ative (MouREU and GALLAGHER), A., 
i, 34. 
Phenylglycidic acid, 
(KLEUCKER), A., i, 735 
B-Phenylglycidic acid, isomerism of 
B-phenylglyceric acids and (BOESEKEN 
and DE GRAAFF), A., i, 551. 
Phenylglycine, preparation of com- 
pounds of (British DyEsturrs Cor- 
PORATION, Ltp., LEVINSTEIN, and 
ImBERT), A., i, 252. 
Phenylglycine anhydride, preparation 
and reactions of (Fucus), A., 1, 1152. 
p-Phenylglycinearsinic acid, and _ its 
sodium salt (ROUKEFELLER INSTITUTE 
FOR MEDICAL RESEARCH), A., i, 961. 
p-Phenylglycylamidoarsinic acid, and 
its sodium salt (RocKEFELLER [NsTI- 
TUTE FOR MEDICAL: RESEARCH), A., i, 
961. 
Phenylglycyl-n’-aminophenol-p-arsen-. 
oxide (ROCKFELLER INSTITUTE FOR 
MeEpDIcAL REsEaRcn), A., i, 962. 


cis-p-nitro- 
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p-Phenylglycyl-1’-aminophenolarsinic 

acid (RooKEFELLER INSTITUTE FOR 

- Merpicat Reskarog), A., i, 961. 

p-Phenylglycylanilinoarsinic acid 

(ROCKEFELLER INSTITUTE FOR 
MEDICAL RESEARCH), A., i, 961. 
Phenylglycylanthranilic acid p-arsen- 
oxide (ROCKEFELLER INSTITUTE FOR 
MEDICAL Reskarcn), A., i, 962. 
p-Phenylglycylcarbamidoarsinic acid 
(RoOKEFELLER INSTITUTE FOR 
MEDICAL ReEsEaRcH), A., i, 961. 
p-Phenylglycylmethylcarbamidoarsinic 
acid (ROCKEFELLER INSTITUTE FOR 
MEpIcAL Resgaron), A., i, 961. 
3-Phenyl-4-glyoxalone, 2-thiol-3-p- 
chloro- (Dains, ‘THOMPSON, and 
AsSENDORF), A., i, 1185. 
a-Phenyl-8-glyoxyethylphosphinic acid 
(Conant, Bump, and Hott), A., i, 67. 
Phenylglyoxylic acid, 2:3:4-trihydroxy-, 
and its salts and derivatives (FINGER 
and Erricn), A., i, 254. 
Phenyl hexadecyl ketone, 3:4-dthydr- 
oxy- (Magima and OCu1a), A., i, 265. 
1-Phenylhydantoin, 1-p-chloro-, and 
2-thio-1-p-chloro- (H1LL and KELSEy), 
A. 4, 1741. 

Phenylhydrazine, equilibrium of acetone 
or acetaldehyde with (HAMMER- 
STEN), A., ii, 830. 

action of cyanogen haloids on (PELLIz- 
ZARI), A., i, 585. 

Phenylhydrazine, 5-bromo-2:4-dinitro-, 
and its acetyl derivative (G1UA), 
A., i, 691. 

p-nitro-, preparation of (DAvIEs), T., 
715 


1-Phenylhydrazine-3-carboxylic acid, 
5-chloro-2-hydroxy- (SocizETY oF 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRY IN BASLE), A., 
i, 385. 

Phenylhydrazinedisulphonic acid, 
p-uitro-, ammonium salt (DAVIEs), 
T., 720. 

9-Phenylhydrazinoacridine (FARRWERKE 
vorm. MrtsTEr, Lucius, & Brinine), 
A., i, 469. 

Phenylhydrazinoethanesulphonyl- 
phenylhydrazide hydrochloride 
(CLUTTERBUCK and CoHEN), T., 127. 

5-Phenylhydrazino-1-pheny]-1:2:3:4- 
tetrazole (STOLLE), A., i, 689. 

Phenylhydrazobis-py-dimethylaminotri- 
phenylmethane (WIELAND, Popper, 
and Sgerriep), A., i, 773. 

’ Phenylhydrazobis-p’-dimethylaminotri- 
phenylmethane, py-chloro- (WIELAND, 
Popper, and SEEFRIED), A., i, 773. 

Phenylhydrazones, o- and p-nitro-, 

uinénoid salts of (Crusa and 
ASTELLI), A., i, 1073. 
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Phenylhydrazothiodicarbonamide 
S-methyl ether (ARNDT, Miupz, and 
TSCHENSCHER), A., i, 376. 

Phenylhydrazotri-y-aminopheny]l- 
methane (WIELAND, Popper, and 
SEEFRIED), A., i, 773. 

Phenylhydrazotri-p’-aminophenyl- 
methane, p-chloro- (WIELayp, 
PopPER, and SEEFRIED), A., i, 773. 

Phenylhydrazotri-v-anisylmethane 
(WIELAND, Popper and SEEFRIEp) 
A., i, 778. 

Phenylhydrazotri-y-dimethylamino- 
phenylmethane (WIELAND, Poppzr, 
and SEEFRIED), A., i, 778. 

Phenylhydrazotri-p’-dimethylamino- 
phenylmethane, p-chloro- (WrIELAnp, 
Popper, and SEEFRIED), A., i, 773. 

1-Phenyl-6-hydroxybenziminazole, 
1-p-bromo- (JACOBSEN), A., i, 591. 

N-Phenyl-’-hydroxyisobutylthiocarb- 
amide (DERSIN), A., i, 142. 

Phenyl 2-hydroxy-8-ethoxystyryl 
ketone (Pratr and Rosrnson), 1., 
1680. 

Phenyl-mono- «nd -di-hydroxyethy! 
— ides, p-hydroxy- (RIEDEL), A,, 
i, 579. 

Phenylhydroxylamine, condensation of, 
with hydroxymethylene-compounds 
and carbinols (RuPE and Wirtwer), 
A., i, 448, 449. 

8-Phenyl-a-hydroxymethylene-ethyl 
methyl ketone, and its salts and de. 
rivatives(RuPE and Mier), A.,,i, 41. 

Phenyl 2-hydroxy-8-phenoxystyry! 
— (PRATT and Rosrnson), 1, 
1581. 

3-Phenyl-2-p-hydroxypheny]-1:4-di- 
phenyl-1:3-dimethindiazidine,  3-p- 
bromo-, and 3-m-nitro- (INGOLD and 
Piccott), T., 2798. 

a-Phenyl-8-hydroxypropylamine,  -)- 
hydroxy-, and its salts (TAKEDA and 
Kvuropa), A., i, 278. 

Phenyl-o-hydroxystyrylsulphone, and 
a (TR6GER and Botte), A,, i, 

67. 

Phenyl-2:4-dihydroxystyrylsulphove, 
and p-chloro-, and their dimethyl 
ethers (TR6GER and Bourg), A., i, 268: 

Phenyl A-hydroxyvinyl ketone, reduc- 
tion of (RUPE and MULLER), A., i, 40. 

Phenylimineketendicarboxylic acid, 
ethyl ester(StauDINGER and HavseEn), 
A., i, 29. 

5-Phenylimino-2-thio-3-naphthyl- 
2:8:4:5-tetrahydro-1:3:4-thiodiazole 
(GuuHA), A., i, 877. 

5-Phenylimino-2-thio-8-pheny]-2:3:4:5- 
~~ (Gua), 
. 1, 876. 


’ 


, | 3-Phenylindazole-2-carboxylic 


}-Phenylimino-2-thio-2:3:4:5-tetrahydro- 
1:3:4-thiodiazole (GuHA), A., i, 876. 

5-Phenylimino-2-thio-3-tolyl-2:3:4:5- 
tetrahydro-1:3:4-thiodiazole (GuHA), 
A., i, 877. 

9-Phenylindazole, 3-hydroxy- (HELLER), 
A., i, 1066. 

acid, 

methyl ester (v. AUWERS and 
HU.TEeNEs), A., i, 683. 

3-Phenylindazole-2-sulphonic acid, me- 


tallic salts (v. AUWERS and 
Ht.renes), A., i, 683. 
3-Phenylindazole-2-sulphonoxide (Vv. 


AuwErs and HULTeENss), A., i, 684. 

N-Phenylindirubin (FRIEDLANDER and 
Kunz), A., i, 766. 

1-Phenylindoxyl, and its sodium salt, 
and 4-chloro- (FRIEDLANDER and 
Kunz), A., i, 765. 

Phenylindoxylie acid, ethyl and methyl 
esters (FRIEDLANDER and KuwNz), A., 
i, 765. 

1-Phenylindoxyl-2-thionaphthenones 
(FRIEDLANDER and Kunz), A., i, 
766. 

Phenyl iodomethyl ketone, 2:4-dihydr- 
oxy-» and its diacetate (Sonn and 
FALKENHEIM), A., i, 1163. 

Phenylisatin, 4-chloro- (FRIEDLANDER 
and Kunz), A., i, 766. 

1-Phenylisatin-2-p-dimethylaminoanil 
(FRIEDLANDER and Kunz), A., i, 765. 

Phenylisatinie acid, 4-chloro-, sodium 
salt (FRIEDLANDER and Kuwnz), A., i, 
766. 

Phenylketenacetal (STAUDINGER and 
RatuHsAM), A., i, 1015. 

Phenyl-lactic acid, behaviour of, in the 
animal organism (KoTAKE and Mor! ; 
Mort), A., i, 1216. 

Phenyl-lactic acid, hydroxy-, excretion 
of, after administration of tyrosine 
(KorakE and Oxacawa), A., i, 1217. 

d-and 1-Phenyl-lactic acids, and hydr- 
oxy-, production of acetoacetic acid 
from, in the liver (Mort), A., i, 1217. 

Phenylmalonamide (Dox and YopDER), 
A., i, 817. 

1-Phenyl-2-mercapto-6-ethoxybenz- 
iminazole, 1-y-bromo- (JACOBSEN), A., 
i, 591. 

Phenyl-y-methoxyphenylpropanes, 
8y-dibromo- (INGOLD and PiccorT), 
T., 2886. 

Phenyl-p-methoxypheny]l-A*-propenes 
(INcoLp and Piecort), T., 2886. 

5-Phenyl-8-methylacridine, 1-amino- 

and 1-nitro- (MAYER and FREUND), 
A., i, 866. 
7:9-diamino- and 7:9-dinitro- (MAYER 
and Freunp), A., i, 867. 
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Phenylmethylaminoetbanol, dihydroxy-, 
hydrochloride, preparation of (NaGat), 
A., i, 652. 

N-Phenyl-NV-methyl-8-aminoethyl 
hydrogen sulphate (Durr and SEy), 
T., 2674. 

Phenylmethylarsine, cyano- (STEINKOPF 
and SCHWEN), A., i, 72 

4-Phenyl-2-methylbenzoic acid, calcium 
salt (v. AUwERs and JULIcuER), A., 
i, 842. 


1-Phenyl-6-methylbenztriazole, 1-p- 
hydroxy- (JACOBSEN), A., i, 592. 
B-Phenyl-8-methylbutanol, and __ its 


derivatives (BLONDEAU), A., i, 655. 
8-Phenyl-8-methylbutylamine, and its 
hydrochloride (BLONDEAU), A., i, 655. 

Phenyl a-methylbutyl ketone (LEROIDE), 
A., i, 216. 

a-Phenyl-a-methylbutyric acid, and its 
amide, esters, and nitrile (BLONDEAD), 
A., i, 654. 

Phenyl 7 a ke- 
tone dibromide (BAUER and WERNER), 
A., i, 1035. 

Phenylmethylethylaisine, and its salts 
(STEINKOPF, DONAT, and JAEGER), 
A., i, 995. 

1-Phenyl-3-methyl-2-ethyl-5-pyrazol- 
one, 4-amino- and 4-chioro-amino-, 
acetyl derivative, (FARBWERKE VORM. 
MeIstTER, Lucius, & Brtnine), A., 
i, 954, 

B-Phenyl-a-methylglutaconic acids, iso- 
meric, and their esters and ozonides 
(Fe1st, BREUER, and Lusricut), A., 
i, 558. 

Phenylmethylglyoxime, nickel 
pound (Ponzio), A., i, 18. 

a-Phenyl-¢-methyl-A-«y-heptadien-(-ol- 
e-one (SCHEIBLER and FISOHER), A., 
i, -1110. 


com- 


B-Phenylmethylheptenol (HELFERICH 
and GEHRKEB), A., i, 9. 
as-Phenylmethylhydrazine,  p-nitro-, 


and its derivatives (CrusaA and Ras- 
TELLI), A., i, 1078. 
4-Phenylmethylhydrazinobenzonitrile, 
3-nitro- (MATTAAR), A., i, 252. 
a-Phenylmethyl-8-hydroxypropylamine, 
a-p-hydroxy-, and its hydrochloride 
(TAKEDA and Kuropa), A., i, 278. 
8-Phenyl-1- and -2-methylindazoles, and 
their picrates (v. AUwWERs and Ht.- 
TENES), A., i, 683. 
Phenyl-2’-methy]-3’-indolydene- 
methane, 3:4:5-trihydroxy-, and its 
derivatives (RoSENMUND and PFANN- 
KucH), A., i, 1031. 
9-Pheny1-3-methylnaphthacridine, 
2-amino- (BROWNING, CoHEN, 
GAUNT, and GULBRANSEN), A., i, 612. 
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5- Phenyl-3-methylzsooxazole-4-carb- 
oxylic acids, derivatives of (BETTI 
and BERLINGOzz!), A., i, 52. 

a-Phenyl-5-methyl-A°-penten-5-ol-one, 
and its derivatives (SCHEIBLER and 
FIscHER), A., i, 1109. 

Phenylmethyl-n-propylarsine, and its 
salts (STEINKOPF, Donat, and 
JAEGER), A., i, 996. 

Phenyl a-methyl-a-propylbutyl ketone 
(Lerorpsg), A., i, 216. 

Phenyl]-1-methylpyrazole, chloro- 
4-bromo- (RoJAHN), A., i, 1184. 

8-Phenyl-1-methylpyrazoline, and its 
hydrochloride (MANNIcH and HEIL- 
NER), A., i, 372. 

1-Phenyl-3-methyl-5-pyrazolone, 1-5’- 
nitro-2’-hydroxy- (SociEry oF CHEM- 
ICAL INDUSTRY IN BASLE), A., i, 385. 

Phenyl-1-methylpyrazolones (RoJaun), 
A., i, 1184. 

1-Pheny]-3-methyl-5-pyrazolone- 
3’-carboxylic acid, 1-5’-chloro- 
2’-hydroxy-, and 1-4’-hydroxy- 
(Society oF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 
IN BAsLE), A., i, 385. 

N-Fhenyl-2-methylpyridazonexanthone, 
5- and 7-chloro- (v. DEM KNESEBECK 
and ULLMANN), A., i, 360. 

2-Pheny1-6-methylquinoline-4-carb- 
oxylic acid, allyl ester (RosENMUND), 
A., i, 52 

Phenylmethylsuccinic acid (Upson and 
THompsoyn), A., i, 343 

Phenylmethylthiazole methiodides 
(MILLs and SmiTH), T., 27365. 

4-Phenyl-3-methyl-2-thiazolenyl- 
4-quinolylmethane methiodide (MILLS 
and SmiTH), T., 2736. 

Phenyl methyl] triketone-a- and -A-tri- 
oximes, and their nickel salts and tri- 
acetyl derivatives (Ponzio), A., i, 
1038. 

2-Phenyl-a8-naphthatriazole, 2-p- 

amino- (CHARRIER and VIOLA), 
bgt, FT. 

6:2- and 9:2-diamino-, and 9:2-di- 
nitro- (MoRGAN and GILMOUR), A., 
i, 380. 

Phenyl-a-naphthylamine, §-hydroxy- 
¢Wantand Lan7z), A., i, 823. 

8-Phenyl-5-naphthylaminomethylene- 
4-glyoxalone, 2-thiol- (Darns, 
Taompson, and AsENDORF),A.,i,1185. 

Phenyl a-naphthyl ketones, chloro- 
(ScHott, SEER, and DaimeER), A., i, 
258. 

2-Phenyl-a- and -§8-naphthylmethyl- 
benzoic acids, and their salts (Mc- 
MULLEN), A., i, 1025. 

Phenyl-a- and -8-naphthylphthalides 


(McMuLLEN), A., i, 1025. 
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Phenyl-8-naphthylsulphone, 2:4-di. 
nitro- (GRANDMOUGIN), A., i, 331, 
Phenyl +y-nitro-8-p-chlorophenylpropy| 
ketone (KoHLER and SmirnH), A,, i, 

458. 

Phenyl §-nitro-y-hydroxy-y-p-chloro- 
phenylpropyl ketone (KOHLER and 
SMITH), A., i, 458. 

cis- and trans-a-Phenyl-5-p-nitrophenyl- 
Acy-butadiene ya-chlorohydrius and 
oxides (KLEUCKER), A., i, 734, 735. 

3-Pheny]-2-p-nitrophenyl-1:4-dipheny]- 
1:3-dimethindiazidine, 3-0-nitro- 
(INGOLD and Piccott), T., 2799. 

Phenyl y-nitro-p-phenylpropyl ketone, 
p-chloro- (KOHLER and Smits), A., i, 
457. 

o’-Phenylnitrosoaminophenyl-p-toly]- 
sulphone. See o’-p-‘Toluenesulphony)- 
diphenylnitrosoamine. 

1-Phenyloxindole, 3-dichloro- (SToLL#), 
A., i, 762. 

5-Phenylcyclopentane-2:3-dione-1-carb- 
oxylic acid, ethyl ester, diphenyl. 
hydrazone (DIECKMANN), A., i, 1022. 

2-Phenylperithiazine (REIsSERT), A., i, 
584. 

Phenyl phenacetylmethyl ketone, 
p-chloro-, and its copper derivative 
(KoHLER and Smirh), A., i, 458. 

10-Phenylphenazonium hydroxide, 
2-amino-5-thiol- (Watson and Dutt), 
T., 1941. 

Phenyl-a-phenyl-8-(a’-bromocinnamoy))- 
ethylphosphinic acid (Conant, Buu, 
and HOLT), A., i, 68. 

Phenyl-a-phenyl-8-(a’8’-dibromophenyl- 
propiony])-ethylphosphinic acid 
(ConANT, Bump, and Hotz), A, i, 
68. 

Phenyl-a-phenyl-8-carboxyethylphos- 
phinic acid (Conant, Bump, and 
Hott), A., i, 68. 

Phenyl-a-phenyl-8-cinnamoylethyl- 
phosphinic acid (Conant, Bump, and 
Ho tr), A., i, 68. 

-Pheny]-a-(8-phenylethyl)propylphos- 
phinic acid, a-hydroxy- (Conant, 
MacDona.p, and Kinney), A., i, 
186. 

B-Phenyl1-8-phenylvinylhydroxylamins - 
(Rupe and WITTWER), A., i, 449. 

Phenylphosphinic acid, nitroamino- 
(N1JK), A., i, 961. 

3-Phenyl-1-phthalidophthalazone 
(Rueewi and Mryer), A., i, 343. 

1-Phenylpiperidine, 4-hydroxy-, 4-hydr- 

oxy-l-y-amino-, and their derivatives 

(BorscHeE and BonackeEpr), A.,, i, 51. 

a-Phenylpropane, ay-dihydroxy-, and 

-~ ibenzoate (RuPE and MiuezR), 
+ i, 40. 
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y-Phenylpropan-a- and -f-ols, B- and 
a-iodo- (PORCHER), A., i, 539. 

|.8-Phenylpropionamide, /-8-hydroxy- 
(McKENZIE and Smirn), T., 1359. 

Phenylpropionic acid, cis-8(?)-chloro- 
p-nitro- (KLEUCKER), A., i, 735. 

B-Phenylpropionic acid, a-thiol- (GrA- 
NACHER), A., i, 850. 

p-Phenylpropionolactone, 8-2:4-di- and 
B-2:4:6-tri-hydroxy-, and B-5-nitroso- 
2:4-dihydroxy- (LANGLEYand ADAMs), 
A., i, 1158. 

Phenylpropionylphenylmethylhydrazine 
(TOMIGEK), A., i, 679. 

Phenylpropionyltolylhydrazines 
(TomiEK), A., i, 679. 

y-Phenylpropyi alcohol, S-amino-, and 
its hydrochloride (KARRER), A., i, 
991. 

Phenyl eels ketone (LEROIDE), 

; 

Phenyl-7-propylcyanoarsine (STEIN- 
KOPF, Donat, and JAEGER), A., i, 
996. 

a-Phenylisopropylethyl methyl ketone, 
semicarbazone of (RUPE and MULLER), 
A., i, 41. 

a-Phenylsopropyl B-hydroxyvinyl 
ketone, and its salts (Rupe and 
MULLER), A., i, 41. 

Phenyl-n-propylsuccinic acid (Upson 
and THompson), A., i, 343. 

5-Phenyl-csopropyltriazole, 3-hydroxy- 
(NEIGHBORS, FostER, CLARK, MILLER, 
and Bar.ry), A., i, 881. 

«Phenylprozan-Sy-dicarboxylic acid, 
ethyl ester (DIELS and AUBART), A., 
i, 1194. 

Phenylpyridinium bromide, 2:4:5-¢77- 
nitro- (GiuA), A., i, 691. 

1-Phenyl-4-pyridone (SMIRNOV), A., i, 

464, 


preparation and _ derivatives of 
(BorscHE and BonackeEr), A., i, 
50. 
2Phenylpyrimidine, and  5-bromo- 
6-hydroxy-, 6-chloro-5-bromo-, and 
6-hydroxy-, and their salts (CHER- 
BULIEZ and StTavritcH), A., i, 531. 
2-Phenylpyrimidine-4-carboxylic acid, 
5-bromo-6-hydroxy-, and 6-hydroxy-, 
and their derivatives (CHERBULIEZ 
and Sravritcn), A., i, 581. 
1-Phenylpyrroline-5-one-3-carboxylic 
yg ethyl ester (CARRIERE), A., i, 
18. 


Phenylpyruvic acid, behaviour of, in the 
animal organism (KoTAKE and 


Mort), A., i, 1216. 

and hydroxy-, asymmetrical reduction 
of, in organs (Morr and Kanal), 
A., i, 1217. 
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Phenylpyruvic acid, ethyl ester, iso- 
merism of (GAULT and WErIck), A., i, 
1024, 

Phenylquinoline, 3-hydroxy-2-o-nitro- 
(NEBER), A., i, 545. 

2-Phenylquinoline-4-carboxylic chloride 
(ROsENMUND), A., i, 52. 

2-Phenylquinoline-4-carboxylic acid 
(atophan), esters of (ROSENMUND), 
A., 4, St: 
benzyl ester (Gams and Kaiser), A., 
:, Bt 
2-Phenylquinoline-4-carboxylic _ acid, 
5-amino-6-hydroxy-, and 6-hydroxy- 
(HALBERKAND), A., i, 174. 
6-hydroxy- (ZUCKMAYER), A., i, 952. 
3-Phenylquinoline-4-carboxylic acid, 
2-hydroxy- (FARBWERKE VORM. 
Merster, Lucius, & Brunine), A., i, 
867. 
2-Phenylquinoline-4-formylacetic acid, 
ethyl ester (Socrrry oF CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRY IN Bask), A., i, 1180. 
2-Phenyl-4-quinolylaminoethanol  di- 
hydrochloride (SocrrTyY or CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRY IN BASLE), A., i, 1180. 
2-Phenyl-4-quinolyl bromomethyl 
ketone, and its hydrobromide 
(Socizty oF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 
IN BASLE), A., i, 1180. 
2-Phenyl-4-quinolyl diethylamino- 
methyl ketone, and its hydrobromide 
(Socitety oF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY IN 
BasLgz), A., i, 1180. 
2-Phenyl-4-quinolyldimethylamino- 
ethanol dihydrochloride (SocrETy oF 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRY IN BASLE), A., 
i, 1180. 
2-Phenyl-4-quinolyl dimethylamino- 
methyl ketone, and its hydrochloride 
(Society oF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY IN 
Bas.g), A., i, 1180. 
2-Phenyl-4-quinolyl methyl ketone, and 
its hydrobromide (SoclEry oF CHEM- 
ICAL INDUSTRY IN BASLE), A., i, 1180. 
2-Phenyl-4-quinolyl piperidinomethyl 
ketone, and its hydrochloride (So- 
CIETY OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY IN 
Bas.k), A., i, 1180. 

N-Phenylrhodanine, a-oximino-, and its 
derivatives (GRANACHER, ReEIs, and 
Poot), A., i, 577. 

N-Phenylrhodanine-a-acenaphthene- 
quinone, and its dinitro-derivative 
(GRANACHER, Rets, and Poot), A., i, 
577. 

Phenylstibinic acid, y-amino-, and 

p-hydroxy- (ScuMIpT), A., i, 1204. 
p-nitro- (CHARRIER), A., i, 1080. 

Phenylstibinic acids, neutralisation of, 
with lithium hydroxide (ScHMIpT), 
A., i, 482. 
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Phenylstibinous oxide, p-amino-, acety] 
derivative (SCHMIDT), A., i, 1203. 

Phenyl styryl ketone (benzylidencaceto- 
phenone), and its derivatives, absorp- 
tion spectra of (SHIBATA and NaGal), 
A., ii, 413. 

Phenyl styryl ketone, a-bromo-, action 
of alcohols on (DvuFRaIssE and 
GERALD), A., i, 843. 

4-Pheny]-2-styrylthiazole (MiLLs and 
SmiTH), T., 2734. 

9-Phenyl-9-styrylxanthene 
and Ocus), A., i, 1048. 

Phenylsuccinic acid, preparation 
(LapwortTH and McRagr), T., 1704. 

Phenylsuccinyleosin (LarworrH and 
McRakz), T., 2723. 

Phenylsulphamic acid, and o- and p- 
chloro-, sodium salts (WrIL and 
MosER), A., i, 444. 

Phenylsulphamic acid, p-amino-, and 
its acetyl and benzoyl) derivatives, and 
m-nitro-, and their salts (WEIL and 
WASSERMANN), A., i, 1006. 

Phenylsulphamphthalein, 4:4’-diamino- 
2:2’-imino- (Dutt), T., 2392. 

2-Phenyltetrahydroquinoline-4-carb- 
oxylic acid, and its lithium salt 
(ZUCKMAYER), A., i, 574. 

2-Phenyltetrahydroquinoline-4-carb- 
oxylic acid, 7-amiuo-,acetyl derivative, 
and its potassium salt, and 6-hydroxy- 
(ZUCKMAYER), A., i, 952. 

4 Phenyl-2:3:4:5-tetrahydro-1:3:4-thio- 
diazole, 5-imino-2-thio- (GuHA), A., 
i, 876. 

1-Pheny]-1:2:3:4-tetrazole, 5-amino-, pre- 
paration and derivatives of (SToLLt), 
A., i, 689. 

4-Phenylthiazole-2-aldehyde p-di- 
methylaminoanil methiodide (MILLs 
and Smitu), T., 2735. 

4-Phenyl-2-thiazolylphthalonylmethane 
(MiILLs and Smirn), T., 2734. 

Phenylthiocarbamide, p-chloro-, com- 
pounds of, with chloropicrin and 
mercuric nitrite (RAy and Das), T., 
326. 

Phenyl-n- and -¥-thiocarbamine cyanides, 
salts of (FRomM and WENZEL), A., i, 
438. 

Phenylthiolacetyl-2:4-dimethylpyrroles, 
o-nitro- (FiscHER and HERRMANN), 
A., i, 1055. 

Phenylthioldimethylpyrrole-3-carb- 
oxylic acids, o-nitro-, ethyl esters 
(FiscHER and HERRMANN), A., i, 1055. 

4-Phenylthiol-2:3:5-trimethylpyrrole, 
4-0-nitro- (FISCHER and HERRMANN), 
A., i, 1055. 

Phenylthioxanthyl 
Mriynis), A., i, 163. 


(ZIEGLER 


of 


(GoMBERG and 
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r- and J-Phenyl-p-tolylacetamides (Mo. 
Kenzi and Smiru), T., 1357. 
Phenyl-m- and -p-tolylamines, 5-bromo- 
2:4-dinitro- (GiuA and ANGELETT!), 
A., i, 649. 
1-Phenyl-3-p-tolyl-5-anilinomethylene- 
4-glyoxalone, 2-thiol- (Dains, THomp. 
SON, and ASENDORF), A., i,1185. 
N-Phenyl-N-p-tolylhydroxylamine 
(WIELAND and K6G1), A., i, 727. 
4-Pheny]-1-p-tolyl-3-methylpyrazole 
(RosAHN), A., i, 373. 
Phenyl-p-tolylnitrogen oxide (WIELAND 
and K6ée1), A., i, 727. 
Phenyl]-p-tolylsulphone, o’- and 
p’-amino- (HALBERKANN), A., i, 1188. 
Phenyl-1-p-tolylsulphone, 2:5-diamino-, 
derivatives of (Soclery OF CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRY IN BASLE), A., i, 579. 
B-Pheny]-aa8-triethylpropionic acid 
(RAMART and ALBESCO), A., i, 663. 
B-Phenyl-aa§-triethylpropiophenone 
(RAMART and ALBESCO), A., i, 663. 
Phenyltrimethylarsonium iodide, com- 
pound of iodoform and (STEINKOPF 
and ScuwEn), A., i, 118. 
Phenyltrimethylphenylenediamine, and 
its derivatives (FICHTER and RoTHEN- 
BERGER), A., i, 447. 
B-Phenyl-8-1:3:4(or -1:3:5)-triphenyl- 
A?-5(or -4)-pyrrolinylhydroxylamine, 
and its picrate and chloro-derivative 
(RuPE and WITTWER), A., i, 449. 
4-Phenylurazole, and its derivatives 
and 38-imino- (ARNDT, MILDE, and 
TsCHENSCHER), A., i, 376. 
7-Phenylvaleraldehyde, y-hydroxy- 
(HELFERICH and GEHRKE), A., i, 9. 
a-Phenylvinylphosphinic acid (Conant, 
MacDona.p, and Kinney), A., i, 
186. 
8-Phenylvioluric acid, 4-imino- (Lir- 
scHITZ and HEPNER), A., i, 768. 
Phloroglucinol, phytochemical synthesis 
of (NIERENSTEIN), A., i, 136. 
condensation of formic acid with 
(ScHWENK), A., i, 153. 
Phloroglucinoleamphorein (Sircak and 
Dutt), T., 1285; (Sincu, Rat, and 
LAL), T., 1428. 
Phloroglucinolsulphamphthalein 
(Du7t), T., 2391. 
Phosphatases (TomiTA), A., i, 960. 
Phosphatase-phosphatese (BAREY- 
DRECHT), A., i, 67. 
Phosphatides, solubility of (SrucKERT), 
A., i, 1089 
biochemistry of (BRINKMAN 
Wast.), A., i, 289. 
of blood (BriInKMAN), A., i, 1086. 
action of, on coagulation of blood 
(Zunz and La Barre), A., i, 697. 


and 


thesis 


with 


: and 
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and 
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blood 
697. 
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Phosphazines, preparation and reactions 
of _— and Liscusr), A., 
1, ; 
reactions of (BRAUNHOLTZ), T., 300. 
action of carbonylene derivatives with 
(STAUDINGER and BRAUNHOLT2), 
A., i, 70. 


Phesphineimines (STAUDINGER and 
HAvsER), A., i, 68. 
Phospholipin, physico-chemical pro- 


perties of (Kakiucui), A., i, 711. 
Phosphonium iodide, crystal structure 
of (DicKINson), A., ii, 640. 
Phosphorescence of mixtures of boric 
acid with organic compounds (TIEDE, 
WuLFr, and Racoss), A., ii, 8. 
Phosphorescent sulphides. See Phos- 
phors and Sulphides. 
Phosphors of the alkaline earths, photo- 
= effect of (G6ccEL), A., ii, 
2. 
rare earth magnesium sulphide (TIEDE 
and SCHLEEDE), A., ii, 769. 
organic, of boric acid (ToMASCHEK), 
A., ii, 763. 
Phosphorus, allotropy of (MARCKWALD 
and HELMHOLTZ), A., ii, 845. 
absorption of active hydrogen and 
nitrogen by (WENDT; NEWMAN), 
A., ii, 639. 
combination of copper with (EDWARDS 
and Murpny), A., ii, 645. 
Phosphorus compounds, molecular sus- 
ceptibility of (PascaL), A., ii, 285. 
biochemistry of (Rocozinsx1), A., i, 
1226. 


estimation of, in blood plasma (MyExs 
and SHEvky), A., ii, 455. 
Phosphorus carbide (DE MAHLER), A., 
i, 101 
chlorides, action of, on chlorodimethy]- 
dihydroresorcinol (HInKEL and 
Wiis), T., 2498. 
haloids, additive compounds of (Con- 
ANT), A., i, 41; (Conant and 
PoLLAcK ; CoNANT, Bump, and 
Hott), A., i, 67; (Conant, Mac- 
Donatp, and KInngy), A., i, 186. 
trihydride, action of formaldehyde on 
(HorrMan), A., i, 8. 
pentoxide (phosphoric oxide), purifica- 
tion of (Fincu and Pero), T., 
692. 
treated with ozone, use of, as a 
drying agent (MANLEy), ’., 331. 
Phosphoric acid in soils (FRAps), A., 
i, 616. 
metabolism of. See Metabolism. 
detection of, by means of benzidine 
(Frc), A., ii, 865. 
—— of (CLARK and KEELER), 
A., ii, 84. 
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Phosphorus :— 
Phosphoric acid, estimation of, iodo- 
inetrically (SVANBERG, SJOBERG, 
and ZIMMERLUND), A., ii, 867. 
estimation of, and its salts, volu- 
metrically (KoLTHOFF), A., ii, 
314; (MorrK; Mogrk and 
Hucugs), A., ii, 866. 
estimation of, in blood (BLOoor), 
A., ii, 84 
separation of, in analysis (BALA- 
REFF), A., ii, 525; (TARUG!), 
A., ii, 784. 
Phosphates, colloidal, formation of 
(ELSCHNER), A., ii, 714. 
inorganic, in blood (LEHMAN), A., 
i, 191. 
mineral, solubility of, in citric acid 
(TocHER), A., li, 525. 
effect of, on plant growth (v. WRAN- 
GELL), A., i, 1098. 
excretion of, in urine (FIsKE), A., i, 
88; (Bock and IvERsEN), A., i, 
1090. 
adsorption of, by stannic sulphide in 
estimations (KrxucH}), A,, ii, 525. 
estimation of, by the Bell-Doisy 
method (Brices), A., ii, 718. 
estimation of, in blood plasma 
(DENIs and voN MEYSENBUG), 
A., ii, 584. 
Pyrophosphoric acid, structure of 
(BALAREFF), A., ii, 49 
Pyrophosphates, estimation of, volu- 
metrically (MoERK), A., ii, 866. 
Hypophosphorous acid, studies on 
(MITCHELL), T., 1624. 
Phosphorus organic compounds 
(BRAUNHOLTZ), T., 300 ; (CONANT), 
A., i; 41; (Conant and PoLLAckK ; 
CoNnANT, Bump, and Hott), A., i, 
67; (STAUDINGER and HAUSER), 
A., i, 68 ; (STAUDINGER and BRAUN- 
HOLTz), A., i, 70; (Conant, Mac- 
DoNALD, and KINNEY), A., i, 186 ; 
(STAUDINGER and LiscHER), A., i, 
237 ; (N1skK), A., i, 960. 
Phosphoric acid, glucose esters of 
(LEVENE, MryeEr, and WEBER), 
A., i, 987. 
Phosphorus estimation :— 
estimation of, colorimetrically (Lo- 
SANA), A., ii, 392. 
estimation of, in iron (MURMANN), 
A., ii, 226. 
estimation of, in minerals and in coke 
ash, colorimetrically (Misson), A., 
ii, 718. 
estimation of, in organic compounds 
(MANCINI), A., ii, 88; (SVANBERG, 
Ss6BERG, and ZIMMERLUND), A., ii, 
867. 
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Phosphorus estimation :— 

inorganic, estimation of, in serum 
(TisDALL), A., ii, 392. 

Phosphosulphatide from the 
(SAMMARTINO), A., i, 1089. 

Photocatalysis (BALY, HILBRon, and 
Hupson), T., 1078. 

Photochemical action in relation to 

fluorescence (WEIGERT), A., ii, 681. 
equivalent law (PRINGSHEIM), A., ii, 
602. 
verification of, with photographic 
dry plates (Ecczrr and Nop- 
DACK), A., ii, 9. 
processes, conversion of energy in 
(Byx), A., ii, 415. 
velocity of reaction in relation to 
concentration in (VOLMER and 
Ri@GERT), A., ii, 336. 
studies (PLoTNIKOW), A., i, 419; ii, 
248. 
Photochemistry, laws of (LASAREV), 
A., ii, 103, 332. 
and fluorescence (Woop), A., ii, 334. 

Photo-electric effects, colloids as indi- 
cators of (PEsKOV), A., ii, 828. 

Photographic copying process, mechan- 

ism of (WEIGERT and ScHOLLER), 
A., ii, 10. 

emulsions and films, electrical con- 
ductivity of (RABINOVICH), A., ii, 
605. 

plates, dry, verification of the photo- 
chemical equivalent law with 
(EccErtT and Noppack), A., ii, 9. 

Photography, new sensitiser for (MILLS 

and Pope), T., 946. 

of crystals (FRANGoIs and LoRMAND), 
A., Hi, 197. 

Photo-haloids, effect of an _ electric 
current on (TUBANDT and EscHEN- 
HAGEN), A., ii, 346. 

Photosynthesis (Baty), A., i, 307; 

(KostyTscHEv), A., i, 307, 308, 
613. 

and the electron theory (Dixon and 
BALL), A., ii, 248. 

Phototropy and photoelectric 

(GALLAGHER), A., ii, 11. 

of metallic salts (StncH), T., 782. 

of sulphides, effect of heat on 
(MovrELo), A., ii, 604. 

Phrenosine, behaviour of, in the body 
(Suimizv), A., i, 91. 

Phthalaldehydic acids, preparation of 
(Daviss, PERKIN, and Ciayron), T., 
2214. 

Phthaleins, colour changes of (THIEL), 
A., i, 453. 

Phthalic acid, 


lungs 


effects 


salts, potentials of, 


against the hydrogen electrode (Woop 
and Murpick), A., ii, 735. 
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Phthalic acid, tetrachlorides, constitu. 
tion and tautomerism of (Orr), A., 
i, 832. 

amyryl esters, and their silver and 

— salts (PAoLIN!), A., i, 

isoPhthalic acid, 2:4:6-trinitro- (Grva), 
A., i, 584. 

Phthalic anhydride, preparation of, 
from naphthalene (CoNovER and 
Grpss), A., i, 454. 

Friedel and Crafts’ reaction with 
(McMutteEn), A., i, 1025. 
substituted derivatives, condensation 
of toluene and aluminium chloride 
with (LAWRANCE), A., i, 340. 
Phthalic anhydride, ¢etrabromo-, di- and 
tetra-chloro-, additive compounds of 
(PFEIFFER and FLATER), A., i, 341. 

Phthalimide, preparation of (BRiTIsH 
DyzsTUFFSs CORPORATION, Lrt»., 
GREEN and GREEN), A., i, 836. 

potassium and sodium derivatives, 


preparation of (HAMMICK and 
Locket), T., 2362. 
Phthalimide, ¢e¢rachloro-, compound of 


a-naphthyl methyl ether and (Pretr- 
FER and FiaTER), A., i, 342. 
Phthalimidoacetaldehyde, and its deriv- 
atives (RADDE), A., i, 1155. 
Phthalimidoacetonitrile (Sonn 
FALKENHEIM), A., i, 1164, 
a-Phthalimidoethyl-y-diethoxyaceto- 
acetic acid, ethyl ester (PucHER and 
JoHNsON), A., i, 550. 
8-Phthalimidoethylmalonic acid, and 
its ammonium salt and methyl ester 
(RADDE), A., i, 1155. 
a-Phthalimidopropaldehyde, and_ its 
semicarbazone (RADDE), A., i, 1155. 
-Phthalimido-7-propylmalonic acid 
(RADDE), A., i, 1155. 
a-Phthalimino-8-hydroxy-8-methyl- 
propane (Dersin), A., i, 142. 
a-Phthalimino-8-methylpropane, 
B-bromo-, -chloro-, and £-iodo- 
(Dersin), A., i, 142. 
Phthalyl chlorides, isomeric (v. Braun 
and KAISER), A., i, 658. 


and 


Phthalyl-ca-alanylamide, and its deriv-. 


atives (RADDE), A., i, 1155. 
1:2-Phthalylanthraquinone and _ its 
azine (SCHOLL and NeuMANN), A., i, 
262. 
Phthalyl-VN’-dipiperidide (v. Bravy 
and KAIsER), A., i, 659. 
— (RaDDE), A., i, 
1155. 


Phthalylglycylanilide (RappE), A., i, 
1154. 


Phthalylglycylonitrile, and its deriv 
atives (RADDE), A., i, 1155. 
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Ot —_——_ (ELLIOTT), 

., 206. 

Physicist, role of the, in development of 
chemical theory (WALKER), T., 735. 

Physiological fluids, equilibrated sterilis- 

able (FLEIscH), A., i, 964. 
precipitation of proteins from (Gri- 
GAUT and Zizinr), A., ii, 886. 

Phytin in foods (ARBENZ), A., i, 1102. 

Phytosterols, chemistry of (VesTER- 

BERG ; VESTERBERG and WESTEk- 
LIND), A., i, 825. 

iodine value of (HotpE, WERNER, 
TackE, and WILK), A., ii, 723. 

Pichurim bean oil, constituents of 
(RouRE-BERTRAND Fits), A., i, 846. 

8-Picolinium ruthenibromides (GuTBIEN 
and KRAuss), A., i, 16. 

Picolinoylaminoanthraquinones (Bar:- 
NETT), A., i, 943 

Picric acid, cobaltammines of (MorGAN 

and Kine), T., 1725. 

hexamminechromic and hexammine- 
cobaltic salts (EPHRAIM and MosI- 
MANN), A., ii, 575. 

Picrocrocin, and its derivatives( WINTER- 
STEIN and TELECZKY), A., i, 563. 

Picrorocellin, constitution of (FoRsTER 
and SAVILLE), T., 816. 

Picrotin ketone, and a-bromo-, and 
oximino-, and their derivatives (Horn- 
MANN and BiscHoF), A., i, 161. 

Picrotoxin (HORRMANN and BiscHor), 
A., i, 161. 

Pigments, metabolism of. 

bolism. 

anthocyanin, formation of (ComBEs), 
A., i, 412. 

related to anthocyanins, tinctorial 
properties of (EVEREST and HALL), 
A., i, 265. 

Pike, constituents and toxicity of the 
roes of the (McCruDDEN), A., i, 194. 
Pills, estimation of mercury in 

(Francols), A., ii, 87. 

Pilocarpine, action of, on blood (Born- 
STEIN and VoGEL), A., i, 80. 

d-Pimaric acid, preparation of (KNECHT 
and H1ppert), A., i, 1020. 

Pimelic acid, yentahydroxy-, brucine and 
quinine salts (KILIANI), A., i, 1112. 
Pinabietic acid, nitrosate, nitrosite and 
nitrosochloride of, and oximino- 
(AscHAN, FoNTELL, and S1mo.a), 

A., i, 1152. 
Pinacolin transformation, 
(NyBrreH), A., i, 918. 
mobility of ethyl groups in the 
(Nyprren), A., i, 802. 

Pinacolylthiocarbamide, compound of 

chloropicrin and (RAy and Das), 


See Meta- 


reversed 
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Pinacone, equilibrium in the system, 
water and (PUSHIN and GLAGOLEVA), 
T., 2816. 

Pinacyanols, constitution of (K6nIe), 
A., 1, 1188. 

Pine, Swedish, constituents and proper- 
ties of (WAHLBEKG), A., i, 1101.. 

Pine leaves, constituents of (v. EULER), 
A., i, 100. 

Pine lignin. See Lignin. 

Pine needles, wax from (KAUFMANN and 
FRIEDEBACH), A., i, 740. 

Pine wood, cellulose content of (KLAson), 
A., i, 99. 

Pinene hydrochloride, preparation of 
borneol from (VAVON and «BERTON), 
A., i, 948. 

Pinonic acid, ethyl esters, semicarbazones 
(SimMonsEN), T., 2297. 

Pinus sylvestris, constituents 
pollen of (K1EsEL), A., i, 799. 

isoPiperic acid (OTT, EIcnLer, and 
HKIMANN), A., i, 1027. 

Piperidine, compounds of, with metallic 

salts (PETERS), A., i, 48. 

action of formaldehyde on (1 UTOCHIN), 
A., i, 1176. 

haloid compounds of (LEonArD), A., 
i, 362. 

Piperidine, 1-chloro-, preparation of 
(Hirst and Macsetu), T., 2178. 

Piperidinepropionic acid, 4-hydroxy-, 
ethyl ester (RuzickA and SEIDEL), 
A., i, 1057. 

9 Piperidino-2-ethoxyacridine, and its 
hydrochloride (FARBWERKE VORM. 
MEIsTER, Lucius, & BRUNING), A., i, 
469. 

Piperidinomethylenemalonic acid, ethyl 
ester (INGOLD, PERREN, and THORPE), 
T., 1785. 

4-Piperidone, polymerisation of (RUZICKA 
and SEIDEL), A., i, 1057. 

1-a-Piperidylethan-1l-ol, and its deriv- 
= (Hess and Corgis), A., i, 
17 . 

N-Piperidyl-s. -phthalyldithiourethane 
(v. Braun and Katsgr), A., i, 
659. 

8-4-Piperidylpropionic acid, ethy] ester, 
benzoy] derivative (RABE, KINDLER, 
and WAGNER), A.,, i, 361. 

Piperil, 6:6’-dinitro- (GREENE 
Rosinson), T., 2193. 

Piperitone (READ and Smita), T., 574, 

1863 ; (READ, SMITH, and BEntI- 
vociio), T., 582. 

constitution and oxidation of, and its 
semicarbazones (PENFOLD), A., i, 
259, 1035. 

dl-Piperitone, and its semicarbazones 
(READ and SmitTH), T., 1863. 


of the 


and 
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dl-Piperitoneoximes, and their deriv- 
atives (READ, SMITH, and BeEnrTI- 
vocuio), T., 582. 

Piperoin, 6’-mono- and _ 6:6’-di-nitro- 
(GREENE and _ RKoprnson),_ T., 
2192. 

Piperonaldehyde, preparation of, from 
isosafrole (NAGAI), A., i, 839. 

Piperonyl chloride, dichloro- (Ham- 
BURGER), A., i, 556. 

Piperonylacetic acid, 6-nitro-, methyl 
ester (GREENE and Rosinson), T., 
2195. 

B-Piperonylacrylic acid, a-cyano-, pre- 
paration of (LAPWORTH and McRAg), 
T., 1701. 

N-Piperonylaminoacetic acid, a-cyano-, 
ethyl ester, hydrochloride (SCHEIBLER 
and BAUMGARTEN), A., i, 656. 

N-Piperonylglycine hydrochloride 
(ScHEIBLEK and BAUMGARTEN), A., i, 
656. 

Piperonylideneaminoacetic acid, sodium 
salt (SCHEIBLER and BAUMGARTEN), 
A., i, 656. 

3-Piperonylideneamino-2-methoxy-ar- 
tetrahydronaphthalene (SCHROETER, 
SvaNnozE, EINBECK, GELLER, and 
RIEBENSAHM), A., i, 128. 

Piperonylideneanthranilic acids, nitro- 
(EKELEY, Rocers, and SWISHER), A., 
i, 935. 

Piperonylideneisatinazine (BorscHe and 
MeryER), A., i, 54. 

Piperonylidenemethyl a-hydroxyiso- 
propyl ketone. See a-3:4-Methylene- 
dioxypheny1-3- methyl-A-penten-8-ol- 
y-one. 

Piperonylideneresorcinol, and its acetyl 
derivative (FABRE), A., i, 1148. 

2-Piperonylquinoline-4-carboxylic acid, 
esters (ROSENMUND), A., i, 52. 

Piperonylsuccinic acid, preparation of 
(LApwortH and McRae), T., 1707. 

Piperylmethylglyoxime, nickel ,com- 
pound (BierAvi), A., i, 353. 

Pipettes, testing and graduation of 

(Srott), A., ii, 388. 
standard dropping (HaLPuEn), A., ii, 
221. 
Pituitary body, tethelin from the 
(DruMMOND and CannAV),A.,i,491. 
activity of extracts of (DALE and 
DupLeEy), A., i, 397. 

Pivalic acid (aa-dimethylpropionie acid), 
dibromo-, and dihydroxy-, and their 
methyl esters (KoHN and MENDELE- 
witscH), A., i, 518. 

Plants, chemistry of (Nowak and 
ZELLNER), A., i, 615; (SPRINGER), 
A., i, 797; (ZELLNER), A., i, 799, 

1098. 
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Plants, acidity of juices of, and their 
growth and feeding power (Bavurx 
and Haas), A., i, 975. 

growth and nutrition of, in relation to 
hydrogen-ion concentration (Ar- 
RHENIUS), A., i, 1097. 

growth of the organs of, in absence 
of air (MAQUENNE and DeEmovssy), 
A., i, 707. 

biological significance of alkaloids in 
(CraMIcran and RAVENNA), A,, i, 
797. 

absorption of aluminium by the roots 
of (Sroxuasa, SeBor, TYMICH, and 
Cwacna), A., i, 502. 

effect of aluminium compounds on the 
growth of (CoNNER and Szars), 
A., i, 613. 

genesis of amylase and maltase in 
(PALLADIN and Popov), A,, i, 614. 

distribution of anthocyanidins in 
(JONESCO), A., i, 797. 

effect of arsenic compounds on the 
growth of (StrEwart), A., i, 1221; 
(STEWART and SmiTH), A., i, 1229. 

assimilation in (Baty), A., i, 307; 
(KostytscHEv), A., i, 307, 308; 
(Mouiscu ; MUiier and War. 
BURG), A., i, 411 ; (WaRBURG and 
NEGELEIN), A., i, 1097. 

formation of chlorophyll in (Mansky), 
A., i, 1222. 

action of coal gas on (WEHMER), A., i, 
211. 

corrosion of marble by the roots of 
(CHEMIN), A., i, 94. 

colloids in (SamEc and FrERJANCGtt), 
A., i, 115; (SamEc and Mayen), 
A., i, 921. 

effect of hippuric acid and urea on the 
nutrition of (Boxorny), A., i, 1222. 

hydrocyanic acid in (SIEGFRIED; 
ROsENTHALER), A., i, 614. 

incrustive tissues of (ScHmipT and 
Duysen), A., i, 206. 

absorption of ions by the roois of 
(REDFERN), A., i, 614. 

action of soluble lead salts on 
(Bonnet), A., i, 412. 

role of manganesesalts in (McH ARGUE), 
A., i, 906. 

__manganese content of the leaves of, 
and its variation withage (BERTRAND 
and RosENBLATT), A., i, 411. 

effect of neutral salts on heat coagula- 
tion of the protoplasm of (KaH#O), 
A., i, 94, 205. 

effect of the reaction of nutritive solu- 
tions on the germination and growth 
of (Hrxon), A., i, 1221. 

absorption of nutritive substances from 
soils (CASALE), A.,i, 508. 
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Plants, effect of sunlight on the forma- 
tion of essential oils in (CANALS), 
A., i, 907. 

behaviour of organic compounds in 
(CIAMICIAN and GALIzz1), A., i, 503. 
pectic substances of (CLAyson, NorRIs, 
and ScHRyYVER), A., i, 206. 
nutrition of, with mineral phosphates 
(v. WRANGELL), A., i, 1098. 
saccharophosphatase in (Nimec and 
DucnoN), A., i, 206. 
action of selenium compounds on the 
growth of (SrokLasa), A., i, 614. 
action of selenium on the metabolism 
of, in presence of radioactive air and 
soil (STOKLASA, KitiéKa, PENKAVA, 
ZELENKA, CuoMELAn, and JANSKY), 
A., i, 974. 
action of selenium, sulphur and tellur- 
ium salts on growth of (TuRtNa), 
A., i, 707. 
effect of reaction of soils on the dis- 
tribution of (ATKINS), A., i, 415, 
509; (ComsBEr), A., i, 416; 
(FisHER), A., i, 510. 
germinating, effect of soil acidity on 
(LEMMERMANN and FRESENIUS), A., 
i, 510. 
chlorophyll-free, vitamin-B in (OrToN, 
— and SIMMONDS), A., i, 
974. 
green, constituents of (FRANZEN and 
ScHUMACHER ; FRANZEN and 
KEyssNER; FRANZEN and STERN), 
A., i, 311, 975; (FRANZEN and 
OsTERTAG), A., i, 616, 1223; 
(FRANZEN and HELWeERT), A., i, 
1102, 
higher, distribution of manganese in 
(BERTRAND and RosENBLATT), 
A., i, 95. 
nitrogen metabolism of (CHIBNALL), 
A., i, 908, 1225. 
detection of the y-bases of antho- 
eyanidins in (ComBEs), A., i, 206. 
detection of tryptophan in (KRreETz), 
A., ii, 668 
estimation and distribution of chlorine 
in (JunG), A., i, 1098. 
occurrence and estimation of cobalt 
and nickel in (BERTRAND and 
MoKRAGNATZ), A., i, 1999. 

Plant cells, hydrogen-ion concentration 

of (ATKINS), A., i, 411. 

permeability of (OsTERHOUT ; Brooks ; 
KaHHo), A., i, 308. 

rhythmic precipitation in the mem- 
branes of (MOLLER), A., i, 94. 

action of bases and salts on masses of 
(MacDouGALtt), A., i, 205. 

action of lipoids on (Boas), A., i, 94, 

613. 


Plant plasma, toxic action of salts on 

(KAHHO), A., i, 311. 

Platinum, Z-series spectrum of (DUANE 
and PatTrErsoN), A., ii, 463; 
(WessTER), A., ii, 805. 

photoelectric wave-length of (STUHL- 
MAN), A., ii, 809. 

heated, emission of electrons from 
(Lockrow), A., ii, 608. 

loss of weight of, after ignition (BALA- 
REFF), A., ii, 579. 

diffusion of hydrogen through 
(ScumIpT and Licks), A., ii, 198. 

properties of hydrogen desorbed from 
(ANDERSON), T., 1153. 

catalytic action of (LANGMUIR), A., 
ii, 629. 

catalytic decomposition of hydrogen 
peroxide by (MAxTED), T., 1760. 

oxygen-hydrogen catalysis by (HorF- 
MANN), A., ii, 490. 

colloidal, action of ultra-violet light 
on (SPEAR, JoNES, NEAVE, and 
SHLAGER), A., ii, 11. 

Platinum salts, hydrolysis of (ARCcHI- 
BALD and GALE), T., 2849. 

Platinic chloride, compound of tri- 
ethylene trisulphide and (RAy), T., 
1283. 

Platinum oxide, use of, in catalytic 
reduction of organic compounds 
(VoorHEEs and ADAms), A., ii, 558. 

Chloroplatinic acid, preparation of 
(Rupnick), A., ii, 303. 

Platinum separation :— 

separation of palladium from, by means 
of dimethylglyoxime (Davis), A., 
ii, 662. 

Platinum bases (platiniammines)(TscHvu- 
GAEV and PscoHENIcyYN), A., ii, 856. 

electrical conductivity of nitrites of 
(TscHUGAEV and VLADIMIROV), 
A., ii, 814. 

Platinum black, catalysis by (VAVON 

and Husson), A., ii, 631. 

Platinum electrodes. See Electrodes. 

Platinum metals, catalysis by (Hor- 

MANN), A., ii, 276. 

Plotohemolysin (KABESHIMA), A., i, 

608. 

Plotospasmin (KABESHIMA), A., i, 608. 

Plotosus anguillaris, toxin of (KaBE- 

SHIMA), A., i, 608. 

Plototoxin (KABESHIMA), A., i, 608. 

Poison of scorpions (WILSON), A., i, 
969. 

tetrodon (ISHIHARA), A., i, 85. 

toad’s, constituents of (WIELAND), A., 
i, 199; (WrIELAND and ALLEs), A., 
i, 784. 

Poisons, specificity of (BERGELL), A., i, 

970 
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Poisons, sensitiveness of cells to (HAN- 
DOVSKY), A., i, 67. 
influence of the reaction of the solution 
on the action of, on bacteria or 
tadpoles (LaBgEs), A., i, 901. 
action of, on enzymes (SANTESSON), 
ee ee 
action of, on striated muscle (RIESSER 
and NEvscHLosz), A., i, 1212. 
Poisoning by arsenic (SCHELLBACH), A., 
i, 900. 
by barium salts (Ionzscv), A., i, 199 ; 
(KraFFt), A., i, 8301; (BAUMANN), 
A., i, 898. 
by lead compounds, hematoporphyrin 
in urine in (ScHUMM), A., i, 609. 
with mercuric chloride (BoRNSTEIN 
and Kers), A., i, 404. 
with methyl alcohol, biochemistry of 
(RABINOVITOR), A., i, 963. 
by strychnine, effect of magnesium 
sulphate on (FERRARA), A., i, 500. 
Polarity, induced, of atoms (LAPwoRTH), 
T., 416; (KeRMACK and Rosrnson), 
T., 427 
Polonium, velocity of emission of the 
a-rays of (Curiz), A., ii, 606. 
Polonium hydride (PANETH 
JOHANNSEN), A., ii, 777. 
isoPoly-acids (RosENHEIM and LEyYsER), 
A., ii, 50 
Polyamyloses, and their derivatives 
(PRINGSHEIM and PEerscH ; PRING- 
SHEIM and DERNIKOs), A., i, 632; 
(PRINGSHEIM and GOLDSTEIN), A., 
i, 633. 
physiology of (PRINGSHEIM 
ULLER), A., i, 411. 
Polyborates. See under Boron. 
Polycyclic compounds, chemistry of, in 
relation to their homocyclic unsatur- 
ated isomerides (FARMER, INGOLD, 
and THorPE), T., 128; (CHANDRA- 
SENA, INGOLD, and TuHorpPsE), T., 
1542. 
Polymerisation (FIELDING), A., ii, 23, 
421 


and 


and 


under critical conditions (MULLER), 
A,, ii, 820. 

Polyneuritis in birds, amylolytic activity 
of the liver and pancreas in (TIGER 
and SIMONNET), A., i, 195. 

e-Polyoxymethylene (HAMMICK 
BoEREE), T., 2738. 

Polypeptides, refraction of (HirscH and 
Kunz), A., i, 781. 

Polysaccharides (KARRER), A., i, 11; 
(ABDERHALDEN), A., i, 82 ; (KARRER, 
Staus, and WALT!), A., i, 229; 
(Karger and BURKLIN; KARRER and 
Smirnov), A., i, 485; (KARRER and 

Froron?), A., i, 1119. 


and 


Potassium salts, 
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Polysaccharides, constitution of (IR- 
VINE, STEELE, and SHANNON), T., 
1060; (IrnviNE and Hirst), T., 
1585 ; (ZWIKKER), A., i, 230, 482; 
(Komatsu and KasHIMaA), A., i, 
811. 

digestion of (SHIMIzv), A., i, 82. 
Polythionic acids. See under Sulphur. 
Pompelmus oil, constants of (GATTE- 

Foss), A., i, 1167. 

Potassium, bright metallic, preparation 
of, in nitrogen (BORNEMANN), A., 
ii, 444, 

absorption spectrum of the vapour of 

(Datta), A., ii, 678; (NARAYANA 
and GUNNAIYA ; HARRISON), A.,, ii, 
679. 
arc spectrum of (FooTz, MEGGERs, 
and MoHLER), A., ii, 598. 
electrical conductivity of, in liquid 
ammonia (Kraus and Lwvcasse), 
A., ii, 252. 
vapour, ionisation of, by light (W1L- 
LIAMSON), A., ii, 681. 
electrodeless discharge in (RORERT- 
son), A., ii, 609. 
chemical constants of (LADENBURG 
and Minkowsk]!), A., ii, 191. 
crystal structure of (McKEEHAN), A., 
ii, 709 

absorption of, by 

animal cells (MITCHELL, WILSON, 

and STANTON), A., i, 196. 
action of, on isolated tissues, and its 

substitutes (CLARK), A., i, 399. 
antagonism of calcium salts and 

(Spiro), A., i, 85. 

replacement of, by uranium and 

thorium in Ringer’s solution 

(ZWAARDEMAKER), A., i, 1213. 
distribution of, in blood (KRAMER and 

TISDALL), A., i, 1087. 
estimation of magnesium in (Virt- 

HEIM), A., ii, 870. 


Potassium azide, action of iodine with, 


in presence of carbon disulphide 
(BrownE and HcE1), A., ii, 847. 
azidodithiocarbonate (BROWNE and 
Host), A., ii, 848. 
bromide, ionisation of, in aqueous 


solutions (PEARcE and Hart), A., - 


ii, 254. 
antimoniodobromide 
A., ii, 651. 
platinibromide, hydrolysis of (ARCHI- 
BALD and GALE), T., 2849. 
carbonate, equilibrium of, with barium 
sulphate and with calcium oxalate 
(RAMANN and SALLINGER), A., ii, 
181. 
chlorate, action of radium rays on 
(Kattan), A., ii, 543. 


(VoURNAZOS), 
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Potassium chlorate, equilibrium of 
tassium nitrate, water, and 
(TopA), A., ii, 748. 
rchlorate, preparation of, from 


potassium chlorate (LENHER, STONE, 
and SKINNER), A., ii, 287. 
chloride, electrical conductivity of 
solutions of, in presence of sucrose 
(KiERAn), A., ii, 812. 
platinichloride, refractive 
(RAITERI), A., ii, 541. 
stannichloride, crystal structure of 
(Dickinson), A., ii, 287. 
chromate, equilibrium of silver iodate 
with (RAMANN and SALLINGER), 
A., ii, 131. 
dichromate as a standard in iodimetry 
(VosBuRGH), A., ii, 863. 
hydroxide, preparation of, in alcoholic 
solution for volumetric work 
(McCa.tum), A., ii, 54. 
heats of neutralisation of (RICHARDS 
and Rowe), A., ii, 425. 
iodate and iodide, action of, on 
hydroxy-acids (KRISHNA and Pops), 
T., 798. 
iodide, compound of pyridinebetaine 
and (CASSELLA & Co.), A., i, 860. 
detection of iodates in (LACHARTRE), 
A., ii, 716. 
permanganate, properties of (FESTER 
and Brung), A., ii, 771. 
absorption spectrum of (HAGEN- 
BACH and Percy), A., ii, 600. 
solubility of, in solutions of potass- 
ium and sodium __ sulphates 
(TRIMBLE), A., ii, 374. 
thermal decomposition of (MoLEs 
and Cresp!), A., ii, 374 
velocity of the reduction of, by 
formic acid (HouivuTa), A., ii, 
448; (HottuTaA and WEISER), 
A., ii, 628. 
velocity of reaction of hydrogen 
peroxide with (ZAwipzK1I), A., ii, 
207. 
oxidation of side-chains 
(BIGELOW), A., i, 998. 
effect of filter paper on titrations 
with (Simpson), A., ii, 234. 
nitrate, equilibrium of potassium 
chlorate, water, and (TopA), A., ii, 
748, 
cadmium nickel nitrite (CurTica), A., 
ii, 449. 
ammonium phosphates (CORELLI), A., 
ii, 287. 
plumnbite, interaction of methyl iodide 
and (Druck), A., i, 516. 
silicate, equilibrium of potassium 
tungstate with (vaN LiEMp7), A., ii, 
775. 


index of 


with 
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Potassium silicofluoride, refractive index 
of (RaITERI), A., ii, 541. 
sulphate, equilibrium of aluminium 
sulphate, water, and (BriTToNn), 
T., 982. 
equilibrium of ammonium and 
magnesium sulphates, water, and 
(WeEsTon), T., 1223. 
equilibrium of copper sulphate, 
ammonium sulphate, water, and 
(Hayamt), A., 1i, 748. 
hydrogen sulphate, preparation of 
(Domtntik), A., ii, 145. 


alum, mordanting of wool with 
(Pappon), A., ii, 822. 
tungstate, equilibrium of, with 


potassium silicate and with sodium 
tungstate (VAN LieEmpT), A., ii, 
775. 


Potassium organic compounds :— 
cyanide, crystal structure of 
(BozorTH), A., i, 441; (CoopER), 
A,, i, 1128. 
cadmium, mercury, and zinc cyanides, 
crystal structure of (DIcKINsoN), 
A., i, 582. 
ferricyanide, use of, in iodometry 
(KoLTHOFF), A., ii, 224. 
decomposition of, by heat (Cut- 
TICA), A., i, 441. 
ferrocyanide, decomposition of, in day- 
light (BAUDIscH and Bass), A., 
i, 993. 
solubility of, in water (FasRIs), 
A., i, 329; (VALLANCE), A., i, 
724, 
action of, on silver haloids (BoNINO), 
A. ii, 78. 
use of, in electrometric titration 
(Ko.LTHOFF), A., ii, 580. 
estimation of, with permanganate 
(Ko.THOFF), A., ii, 537. 
phenyl selenate (MEYER and Wac- 
NER), A., i, 620. 
Potassium detection and estimation :— 
detection of, in animal and vegetable 
cells (MACALLUM), A., ii, 869. 
estimation of (HazEN), A., ii, 658. 
estimation of, volumetrically (Ma- 
CHELFIDT), A., ii, 227. 
estimation of, in presence of mag- 
nesium, sodium, phosphates, and 
sulphates (WaTsoN), A., ii, 586. 
estimation of, in soils (JONES and 
REEDER), A., ii, 85. 
Potassoxyethoxydiphenylketen (STauD- 
INGER and MEYER), A., i, 1015. 
Potatoes, manganese content of (BoDE 
and HEMpBD), A., i, 415. 
Potential, diflerences of, at the surface 
of two liquids (FREUNDLICH and 
GYEMANT), A., ii, 342. 
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Powders, adsorbing, determination of 
the surface of (PANETH and VoRWERK), 
A., ii, 618. 

Praseodymium oxide, density and mole- 
cular volume of (PRANDTL), A., ii, 
379. 

Precipitates, carrying down of soluble 
salts by (Duroit and Grossr), A.,, ii, 
550. 

Pregl’s solution, composition of (Bacu- 
STEZ), A., ii, 792. 

Pregnancy, chemistry of (KILLIAN and 
SHERWIN; CALDWELL and LyLg), 
A., i, 489. 

Probability, correlation of entropy and 
(LinHART), A., ii, 257, 738. 

Procaine. See Novocaine. 

Propane, amino- ard hydroxy-chloro- 
derivatives, constitution of (SMITH 
and PiatTon), A., i, 1121. 


cycloPropane, preparation of, pure 
(TRAvuTZ and WINKLER), A., i, 
926. 


isomerisation of (TRavuTz and WINK- 
LER), A., i, 926. 

cycloPropane, nitro-, action of alkalis on 
(KoHLER and Sirs), A., i, 457. 

cycloPropane-1-carboxylamide-1-carb- 
oxylic acid, ethyl ester (INGOLD, 
Sako, and THorps), T., 1189. 

cycloPropanecarboxylhydroxamic acid, 
and its salts and derivatives (JONES 
and Scott), A., i, 453. 


cycloPropane-l-carboxylic acid, 1- 
amino-, and its derivatives, and 
l-hydroxy- (INcoLp, Sato, and 


THorpp), T., 1196. 

cycloPropane-1:1-dicarboxylamide (iN- 
GOLD, SAKO, and THoRPE), T., 1189. 

cycloPropane-1:1-dicarboxylbromoamide 
(IncoLp, Sako, and Tuorpe), T., 
1190. : 

cycloPropane-1:1-dicarboxylic acid, 
ethyl ester, and amides, and condens- 
ation products with carbamides (Dox 
and YopsER), A., i, 180. 

Propane-ay-diol, 8-chloro-8-nitro-, and 
its dibenzoate (ScHMIDT and WILKEN- 
porF), A., i, 314. 

ay-Propanedisulphonyldihydrazide 
(CLUTTERBUCK and CoHEN), T., 128. 

ay-Propanedisulphonyldiphenylhydr- 
azide (CLUTTERBUCK and COHEN), T., 
127. 

5-cycloPropanespirohydantoin, and di- 
bromo- (INGoLp, SAKo, and THORPE), 
T., 1190. 

Propanesulphonic acid, Ay-dichloro., 
ammonium: and barium salts (PopPE 
and SmiTH), T., 1169. 

Propane-ayy-tricarboxylic acid (Dick- 
ENS, Kon, and THorPE), T., 1502. 


INDEX OF 


SUBJECTS. 


Propan-8-oleamphorearboxylic _acii 
isomeric (HALLER and Ramanrr 
Lucas), A., i, 460. 


Propan-8-olcamphorcarboxylolides, iso. 


meric (HALLER and RAMART-LUCas), 

A., i, 460. 

isoPropenylacetylene. 

A2-butenine. 

Propionic acid, lead diphenyl salt (Gop. 
DARD, ASHLEY, and EvANs), T, 
981. 

Propionic acid, bromo-, sodium salt, 
separation of bromine from (y, 
Ever and FAnLAnpeER), A., ii, 
360. 

B-bromo- and 8-chloro-, preparation o 
(Rosaun), A., i, 105. 

a- and £-chloro-, ethyl esters, action 
of magnesium ethyl bromide with 
(Movrev and Barrett), A., i, 4, 

B-cyano-, ethyl ester, and its oxime 
(CaRRIBRE), A., i, 318. 

Propionitrile, 8-hydroxy- (R6HM ani 
Haas), A., i, 531. 

Propionylbutyric acid (BRUYLANTS), A,, 
i, 531. 

8-Propionyl-p-cresol, derivatives of (v. 
AUWERS, HILLIGER, and WULF), A, 
i, 1192. 

Propionyloxypropionyl chloride, 
a-chloro- and its anilide (BLAISE and 
MonTaGne), A., i, 716. 

Propiophenones, a2Sf-substituted, de- 
composition of, with  sodamide 
(RAMART and ALBESCo), A., i, 662. 

B-Propoxybutyronitriles (BruyLants), 


’ 


-, 1, 924. 
7-n-Propoxy-7:12-dihydro-y-benzo- 
phenarsazine (LEWis and HAMILTON), 
A., i, 188. 
6-Propoxy-2-methylquinoline, and its 
ethiodide (GUTEKUNST and Gray), 
A., i, 951. 
n-Propyl p-carbamidophenyl _ ether, 
B-bydroxy- (SPECKAN), A., i, 580. 
hydrogen selenate, and its metallic 
salts (MEYER and WAGNER), A., i, 
620. 
isoPropyl alcohol, pharmacology of 
(Macut), A., i, 1093. 
oxidation of, by potassium perman- 
ganate (EVANS and Sgrrow), A,, i, 
1108. 
fate of, in the animal organism (PoxL), 
A., i, 498 
isoPropy] aleohol, a-chloro-a-nitro-, and 
a-nitro-,sodium derivative (SCHMIDT 
and WILKENDoRF), A., i, 314. 
n-Propylalanine. See a-Methyl-n-va- 
leric acid, a-amino-. 
a-cycloPropylalanine. See a-cycloPropy!- 
propionic acid, a-amino-. 


See y- Methyl. 
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isoPropylallylbarbituric acid, prepar- 
ation of (HoFFMANN-La RocHEe & 
Co.), A., i, 872. 


‘4 N-isoPropylaminoacetic acid, a-cyano-, 


ethyl ester, and its hydrochloride 
(SCHEIBLER and BAUMGARTEN), A 
657. 

n- aud wtsoPropylammonium rutheni- 
pentabromides (GuTBIER and Kravss), 
A, 1, 16: 

isoPropylbenzoic acid, o-amino-p-a-hydr- 
oxy-, and o-nitro-p-a-hydroxy- (PHIL- 


> 1, 


Lips), A., i, 955. 
Bn-Propylboric acid (Krause and 
NirscHe), A., i, 22. 


elie corgrgs (v. Braun and 
WEISMANTEL), A., i, 1151. 

eo ere acid (Quick and 
Apams), A., i, 600. 

isoPropyl isobutyl ketone semicarbazone 
(LEROIDE), A., i, 217. 
N-Propyleoniine, y-hydroxy-, hydro- 
chloride (v. BRAUN, BRAUNSDORF, 


and RArH), A., i, 760. 
8-Propyl-p-cresol, a-amino-, benzoyl 
derivative (v. AuweErs, HILLIGER, 
and WuLF), A., i, 1193. 


isoPropylisocrotylearbinol, and its acetyl! 
derivative (KREsTINSKI), A., i, 1129. 

Propylene, preparation of, pure (TRAUTZ 

and WINKLER), A., i, 909. 
production of, from cyclopropane 

(TRavTz and WINKLER), A., i, 927. 
action of selenium chloride on (BoorD 

and Cope), A., i, 421. 

Propylenediamine 
(Drucez), A., i, 639. 

a-cycloPropylethyldimethylamine, salts 
of (DEMJANOoV and DoJARENKO), A., 
i, 1014. 

cycloPropylethylene glycol (DemMsaNov 
and DoJARENKO), A., i, 1014. 

9-n-Propylfluorene, 2: 7-dibromo-9-hydr- 
oxy- (SIEGLITZ and Jassoy), A., i, 
821. 

N-isoPropylglycine, and its hydrochlor- 
ide (SCHEIBLER and BAUMGARTEN), 
A,, i, 657. 

N-isoPropylideneaminoacetic acid, sod- 
jum salt (SCHEIBLER and BaAvumM- 
GARTEN), A., i, 657. 

4-isoPropylidenecyc/ohexanone, separa- 
tion and reduction of (HENDERSON, 
ROBERTSON, and Brown), T., 2721. 

isoPropylindigotin, 6:6’-di-a-hydroxy- 
(PHILLIPS), A., i, 955. 

n-Propylisatoid (HELLER and BENADE), 
A., 1, 582. 

isoPropylmalonamide (Dox and YopER), 
A., i, 816 

Propylmenthol (OGATA 
SHITA) A., i, 844. 


stannichloride 


and Mrva- 
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Py-N-Propy]-Ind-N-methylharmine 
chloride (KERMACK, PERKIN, and 
Rosinson), T., 1894. 

B- Propylmethylheptenol 
and GEHRKE), A., i, 9. 

Propylphenetidine, By-dihydroxy-, and 
its oxalic ester agro U.tpts, 
and Camacuo), A., i, 1181. 

N-Propylpiperidine, y-hydroxy-, and 
its derivatives (v. BRAUN, BRAUNS- 
poRF, and RArTH), A., i, 760. 

a-cycloPropylpropionic acid, a-amino-, 
and its salts (ZELINSKY and DENGIN), 
A., %, Ji7, 

2-isoPropylquinoline, 
(SCHEIBLER and FiscHER), 
1110, 

isoPropylsemicarbazide, and its salts 
and derivatives (NEIGHBORS, FosTER, 
CLARK, MILLER, and BAILEy), A., i, 
881. 

isoPropylstannonic acid, and its salts 
and derivatives (Drucr), T., 1859. 

N-Propyltetrahydroisoquinoline, 
y-hydroxy-, and its salts (v. BRAUN, 
BRAUNSDORF, and RATH), A., i, 761. 


(HELFERICH 


2-a-hydroxy- 
A. i, 


Prosolannellic acid (WIELAND and 
SCHULENBURG), A., i, 346. 

Protamines (Gross), A., i, 784. 

Protease, estimation of, in blood 


(BacH and ZuBKow4A), 
Proteic acids, hydroxy- 
A., i, 692, 883. 
Proteins, physical chemistry of (CoHN), 

A., i, 882. 

mobility of the ions of (PavLt), A., i, 
478, 

potential differences between solutions 
of (Lozs), A., i, 692. 

heat of coagulation of 
Pocany), A., i, 596. 

colloid chemistry of (Fopor), A., i, 
691. 

coagulation of, by sunlight (Youne), 
A., i, 386. 

coagulation of, by heat (LEPESCHKIN), 
A., i, 1198; (Liters and Lan- 
DAUER), A., ii, 697. 

influence of acids on the osmotic 
pressure of solutions of (LoEs), A., 
li, 742. 

influence of aggregates on the potential 
and osmotic pressure of (LOEB), A., 
i, 883. 

determination of the isoelectric ' a 
of (Lizrs and LANDAUER), A., 
881. 

effect of salts on the isoelectric point 
of (Lors), A., i, 882. 

solubility of, at the isoelectrie point 
(Conn), A., i, 882. 

precipitation of (CRISTOL), 


A., i, 392. 
(EDLBACHER), 


(HrRscx- 


A., ii, 583 
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Proteins and their derivatives, fraction- 
ation of (RakKuzin), A., i, 957. 
adsorption of, by aluminium hydroxide 
(RakKuzin), A., i, 1199. 
free amino-groups in (ENGELAND; 
EDLBACHER), A., i, 279. 
amino-acids from products of hydro- 
lysis of (BusTon and ScHRYVER ; 
JONES and Jouns), A., i, 182. 
basic derivatives of (FELIX), A., i, 
295. 
electric kataphoresis of metallic com- 
ounds of (BENEDICENTI and 
EBELLO-ALVES), A., ii, 683. 


action of 8-naphthalenesulphonyl 
ehloride on (EDLBACHER and 
Fucus), A., i, 279. 

compounds of nucleic acid and 


(StgeupDEL and Preiser), A., i, 
1200. 
sulphur in (HOFFMAN and GoRTNER), 
A., i, 429. 
‘*double-nitrogen ” as a measure of 
degradation of (HAHN), A., i, 291. 
toxicity of (PENTIMALLI), A., i, 302. 
action of, in the organism (Lirri- 
CHAU), A., i, 892. 
effect of polysaccharides on sparing of 
(Suimizv), A., i, 83. 
replacement of, by urea in diet 
(MorcEN, ScHOLER, WINDHEUSER, 
and OHLMER), A,, i, 293. 
absorption and utilisation of, in liver 
diseases (AUB and MEAns), A., i, 
193. 
digestibility of (JonEs and Water- 
MAN), A., i, 893. 
digestion of, by trypsin (NoRTHROP), 
A., i, 693. 
Bence Jones’, distribution of nitrogen 
in (LiscuEr), A., i, 1199. 
of blood sera, ultra-violet absorption 
spectra and rotation of (LEwIs), 
A,, ii, 245. 
natural (ScHMIDT and BRAUNSDORF), 
A., i, 781. 
of organs, decomposition of (THOMAS), 
om 
of serum (PIETTRE and VILA), A., 
i, 63. 
in yeast, decomposition of, during 
fermentation (IVANov), A., i, 202. 
Proteins and soaps (Fisunrer, Mc- 
LAUGHLIN, and Hooker), A., ii, 
430, 829. 
precipitation of (HILLER and VAN 
StyKkeE), A., i, 1074. 
from physiological fluids (GricauT 
and ZIzINE), A., ii, 886. 
detection of, and their derivatives, 
— (Rakuzin), A., ii, 
670 
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Proteins, estimation of, in blood (Hows), | 


A., ii, 171, 172; (Brerry and 
MogvEt), A., ii, 886. 

estimation of, in colostrum (Hows), 
A., ii, 670. 

estimation of, in plasma (Wo), A., ii, 
406. 

estimation of amino-acids in (Fo.in 
and Loonry), A., ii, 589. 

estimation of ammonia in (Froipz- 
VAUX), A., ii, 454. 

estimation of tryptophan in 
(Liscuer), A., i, 1199. 

estimation of tyrosine in (v. Ftrrn 
and FLEISCHMANN), A., ii, 406. 

Protocatechualdehyde, preparation of 
(HAMBURGER), A., i, 556. 

Protocatechuic acid, compound of di- 
ketopiperazine and (PovARNIN and 
TicHomrrov), A., i, 1185. 

Protoplasm, chemical constitution of 

(WaLTER), A., i, 308. 

relation between the colloidal state 
and the physiological functions of 
(WouRMSER and Jacquor), A,, i, 
1221. 

Prunus aviwm (cherry), acids of (FRANz- 
EN and HELWER?T), A., i, 1102. 

Pseudowavellite (HENRICH 
HIER), A., ii, 860. 

Psoriasis, composition of the scales in 
—— and Zorn), A., ii, 
94, 

Ptyalin, thermostability of (ERNsTROM), 
A., i, 599. 

Puerperal fever, changes in blood and 
urine in (COUINAUD and CLOGN®), A., 
i, 401. 

Pump, water (WETZEL), A., ii, 139. 

Purine metabolism. See Metabolism. 

Purinecarboxylic acids, preparation of 
(MERCK, OLFES, and Korwnick), 
A., i, 1071. 


and 


Purpura aperta and lapillus, colouring | 


matters from (FRIEDLANDER), A., i, 
793. 
Purpurin diboroacetate, and its acetyl 
ea (DimrorH and Faust), A., 
i, 157. 
2-methyl ether, 3-bromo- (DimRor#, 


ScHuLTzE, and Henze), A., i, 


158. 

Pycnometry (SAAR), A., ii, 549. 

Pyranhydrones (SCHNEIDER and Ross), 
A., i, 1171. 

Pyrazole derivatives, electrochemical 
oxidation of (FICHTER and DE Moxt- 
MOLLIN), A., i, 470. 

Pyrazoleanthrone-yellow, constitution 
of (MAYER and Het), A., i, 877. 

Pyrene, synthesis of (FLEISCHER and 
REtTz&), A., i, 1138. 


idine, reduction of (LEBEAU and 
Picon), A., ii, 48; (DimRoTH and 
FRISTER), A., i, 678. 
derivatives, reduction of (THIELE- 
PAPE and SPRECKELSEN), A., i, 
1191. 

electrolysis of metallic salts in 
M@t.ier; MULE and DuscueEk), 
A., ii, 612. 

compounds of, with metallic salts 
(PETERS), A., i, 48. 

compound of sodammonium with 
(LEBEAU and Picon), A., i, 48. 

hydroferrocyanide (CUMMING), 
1297. 

<= derivatives of (DitTHEy), A., i, 
272. 

diisopropyl- and isopropyl-stannisalts 
(Druceg), T., 1861. 

additive compounds of, with metallic 
alkyl and aryl xanthates (DuBsKkyY 
and APTEKMANN), A., i, 104. 

additive compounds of s.-trinitro- 
anisole with (GruA), A., i, 572. 

detection of (LEHNER; GorIs and 
LARSONNEAU), A., ii, 795. 

separation of quinoline and (Cum- 
MING), T., 1298. 

Pyridine, 2-amino-, benzoyl derivative, 
and its salts (TSCHITSCHIBABIN and 
BYLINKIN), A., i, 573. 

Pyridines, physical properties of aqueous 

solutions of (JoNES and SPEAKMAN), 
A., i, 171. 

methylated, preparation of, pure 
(Heap, JONES, and SPEAKMAN), 
A, i, 17%, 

arylated (DILTHEY, NUss.LEIN, 
Meyer, and KAFFeEr), A., i, 949. 

Pyridine-4-acetamide, 2:6-dihydroxy- 
(INGoLp and NicKoLts), T., 1644. 

Pyridinebetaine, compounds of, with 
—— salts (CAssELLA & Co.), A., i, 

60. 


T., 


Pyridine-3-carboxylic acid. See Nico- 
tinic acid. 

Pyridine-3-carboxylodiethylamide 
(Socr—Ty oF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY IN 
Baste), A., i, 860. 

Pyridine-2:3-dicarboxylic acid, methyl 
ester (MERCK), A., i, 950. 

Pyridineiridic acid, pentachloro-, and 
its potassium salt (DELEPINE), A., i, 
85 


Pyridine-4-propionic acid, 2:6-dihydr- 
oxy-, and its salts (FARMER), T., 2018. 
a ae salts (BARNETT and Cook), 
op (ORs 
tetrachloroferrate (WEINLAND 
Kissting), A., i, 363. 
ruthenipentabromide (GUTBIER and 
Krauss), A., i, 16. 


and 
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Pyrimidine, 5-bromo-6-hydroxy-, and 
6-chloro-5-bromo-, and their salts 
(CHERBULIEZ and StTavriton), A., i, 
581. 

Pyrimidines (Dox and YopEr ; Hory), 
A., i, 374; (CHERBULIEz and Stav- 
RITCH), A., i, 581; (JoHNSON and 
Baupiscn), A., i, 328. 

spiroPyrimidines (Dox and YopER), A., 
i, 180. 

Pyrimidines, 2-thiol-, 
(Horn), A., i, 374. 
Pyrimidine-4-carboxylic acid, 5-bromo- 
6-hydroxy-, and 6-hydroxy-, and their 
derivatives (CHERBULIEZ and Stav- 

RITCH), A., i, 581. 

Pyrites, use of, as a catalyst in Friedel 
and Orafts’ reaction (SMyTHE), T., 
1270. 

action of acetylene on (STEINKOPF 
and HEROLD), A., i, 850. 

estimation of sulphur in (GADAIs), 
A., ii, 79 ; (CHAUDRON and JURE- 
Borrarp), A., ii, 311. 

Pyrocatechol, complex salts of, and its 
derivatives (REIHLEN), A., i, 1146; 
(REIHLEN and Sapper), A., i, 1147. 

Pyrofulmin (LANGHANS), A., i, 328. 

Pyrogallol, absorption of oxygen by, in 

gas analysis (HOFFMANN), A., ii, 

582. 


alkylation of 


compound of diketopiperazine and 
(PovARNIN and TicHomrIRov), A., i, 
1185. 

equilibrium of triphenylcarbinol with 
(KREMANN, Hout, and MULuEr), 
A., i, 188. 

1:3-dimethyl ether, and its acetyl 
derivative, amino- and nitro-deriv- 
atives of( BRAND and CoLLISCHONN), 
A., i, 452. 

Pyrogallolcamphorein, and its tetra- 
acetyl derivative (SincH, Rat, and 
Lat), T., 1428. 

Pyromellitic acid (PHILIPPI; PHILIPPI 
and Rie; Puriuiprr and THELEN ; 
PHILIPPI, SEKA, and FROESCHL ; 
PuI.irril, SEKA, and Rosrnson), A., 
i, 837. 

Pyromellitic acid, dibromo- (PHILIPPI, 
SeKA, and Rosrnson), A., i, 837. 

Pyromucic acid, bactericidal action of 
(KAUFMANN), A., i, 304. 

Pyromucylhydroxamic acid, and its 
acetyl ester, and their salts (JONES 
and Hurp), A., i, 249. 

y-Pyrone, action of aniline on (BORSCHE 
and BoNACKER), A., i, 50. 

Pyrophosphoric acid. See under Phos- 
phorus. 

Pyroprosolannellic acid (WIELAND and 
ScHULENBURG), A., i, 346. 
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Pyrosolannellic acid (WIELAND and 
ScHULENBURG), A., i, 346. 


Pyrosulphuryl chloride. See under 
Sulphur. 
Pyrrole, catalytic hydrogenation of 


(PutTocuin), A., i, 1176. 
behaviour of, in the body (Suimizv), 
Ae, 5, Bi. 
melanin from (Ronpon!), A., i, 64. 
derivatives (Kuster, WEBER, 
Maurer, Niemann, ScHLACK, 
SCHLAYERBACH, and WILLIG), A., 
i, 857. 
iodo-derivatives 


(PrERonI), A., i, 


Pyrroles (FiscHER and ZERWECK), A., 
i, 758; (Fiscoer and HERRMANN), 
A., i, 1054 ; (FiscHER, SCHNELLER, 
and ZERWECK), A., i, 1055. 
constitution of polymeric (PIZRONI and 
Moee1), A., i, 766. 

Pyrrolealdehydes (FiscHER and ZER- 
wEck), A., i, 758. 

Pyrrole-3:5-diacetic-2:4-dicarboxylic 
acid, methyl ester (KiistER, WEBER, 
MAURER, NIEMANN, ScHLACK, 
SCHLAYERBACH, and WILLIG), A., i, 
859. 

Pyrrole-3:5-dicarboxylic acid, 2:4- 
dinitro-, ethyl ester (FiscHEeR and 
ZERWECcK), A., i, 759. 

Pyrrolidine, preparation of (PuTocHIN), 

A., i, 1176. 
action of formaldehyde on (PuTocurn), 
As; i, 1176. 
5-Pyrrolidine-2-carboxylic acid, »-buty] 
ester (CHILES and Novyzs), A., i, 
925. 

a-Pyrryleinchonic acid, and its sodium 
salt (Crusa), A., i, 1062. 

Pyrus aucuparia. See Mountain ash. 
Pyrus coronaria, organic acids from 
(Sanvo and BarT.etT7), A., i, 100. 
Pyruvaldehyde, p-ethoxyphenylhydr- 

azone (JACOBSEN), A., i, 596. 

Pyruvic acid, as a fermentation product 

(v. Gras), A., i, 306. 

decarboxylation of, by yeast (HANKE 
and KokssLER), A., i, 409. 

as the acetylating agent of the body 
(Knoop), A., i, 487. 

in urine (FRIcKE), A., i, 495. 

p-ethoxyphenylhydrazone (J AcoBSEN), 

-» 1, 596, 

m-methoxyphenylmethylhydrazone 
(KERMACK, PERKIN, and Rosin- 
son), T., 1881. 

o- and p-nitrophenylhydrazones, alkali 
salts of (Ciusa and RasTELLI), A., 
i, 1073. 

as-p-nitrophenylmethylhydrazone 

(Ciusa and RasTELLI), A., i, 1074. 
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Pyrylium compounds (DILTHEY and 
KaFFER), A., i, 668. 
Pyrylium salts, synthesis of (PRATT and 
Rosinson), T., 1577. 


Q. 


Quantum theory, application of, to 

gases (SCHAPOSCHNIKOV), A., ii, 839. 

Quartz, heat of crystallisation of (Ray), 

A., ii, 685. 

crystal structure of (HuGGINs), A., ii, 
641 


Quinaldine synthesis (LINDNER), A., i, 
687. 

Quinaldinic acid, esters and quaternary 
salts of (MILLS and Hamer), 1., 
2008. 

Quince tree, exudation from the stems 
of (v. LippMANN), A., i, 1223. 

Quindoline methochloride and metho- 
sulphate (ARMIT and Rosinson), T,, 
836. 

Quindolines (GRANDMOUGIN), A., i, 

584 


Quinhydrone electrode. See Electrode. 
Quinic acid, synthesis of (KAUFMAN)). 
A., i, 464. 
derivatives of (HALBERKANN), A., i, 
174. 
Quinicylglycineanilide dihydrochloride 
(HEIDELBERGER and JAcoss), A,, i, 
673. 
Quinicylglycine-p-hydroxyanilide (Hu1- 
DELBERGER and JAcoBs), A., i, 673. 
Quinidine oxide, picrate of (SPEYER ani 
BrEcKER), A., i, 675. 
Quinine, etfect of, on blood (Luce), 
A., i, 81. 
fixation and distribution of, in blood 
(Rona and Btocu), A., i, 290, 
484, 
salts, ionisation and luminescence of 
(ScumipT), A., ii, 182. 
detection of quinotoxine in (GANA®- 
SINI), A., ii, 539. 
estimation of (LIVERSEDGE aul 
ANDREWs), A., ii, 669. 
acetoxybenzoy] derivatives of (MERCK, 
DIeHL, and MAYEN), A., i, 46. 
oxide, salts of (SPEYER and BEcKE3), 
A., i, 675. 


separation of strychnine and (WARRE\ 
and CiaRK), A., ii, 171; (EVER), 
A., ii, 669. 
Quinine alkaloids, distribution of, » 
the organism (BOoECKER), A., 1) 
896. 
Quinizarin, action of bromine on (D1 
ROTH, SCHULTZE, and HE1Nzz), A.,|, 
157. 


and 


T and 


Quinizarin, 2-fluoro-, and its diacetyl 
derivative (DimroTH and HILcKEN), 
A., i, 158. 

Quinizarin-2:3-dipyridinium dibromide, 
and its phenobetaine (BARNETT and 
Cook), T., 1384. 

Quinizarin-2-phenylsulphone, and_ its 
diacetyl derivative (DimrorH and 
HILcKEN), A., i, 158. 

Quinizarinquinone dibromide and 
methobromide (DIMRoTrH, SCHULTZE, 
and HEINZE), A., i, 157. 

Quinizarinquinone, 5- and 6-hydroxy- 
(DIMROTH and HILCKEN), A., i, 158. 

Quinobenzidine, and its bishydrazine 
(WIELAND, WECKER, and Haas), A., 
i, 780. 

Quinocyanines, chemistry of (K6nIG), 
A., i, 1188. 

Quinol, electromotive equilibria ‘of 
quinone with (GRANGER and NEL- 
soN), A., i, 43. 

chlorination of (ECKERT and ENDLER), 
A., i, 982. 

oxidation of, in presence ot aliphatic 
amines (HARGER), A., i, 589. 

compound of diketopiperazine and 
(PoVARNIN and TicHOMIROV), A., 
i, 1185. 

Quinol, nitro-derivatives, and _ their 
benzoates (KEHRMANN, SANDOZ, and 
MoNNIER), A., i, 33. 

Quinoleamphorein (Sincu, Rat, 
LaL), T., 1427. 

Quinoline, solubility of lithium chloride 

in (WALTON and Wisk), A., i, 370. 
hydroferrocyanides (CummMiNG), T., 
1298. 
separation of pyridine and (Cum- 
MING), T., 1298. 

Quinoline, 5-amino-, stanni- and stanno- 

chloride (Druck), A., i, 1206. 
8-hydroxy-, magnesium compound 
(MORNER), A., ii, 659. 

isoQuinoline (HARRIS and Pope), T., 

1029. 
stannichloride (Druck), A., i, 1206. 

Quinolines (PaALKIN and Harris), A., i, 
951. 

Quinoline series (THIELEPAPE), A., i, 

271. 


and 


preparation of amino-acids of the 
(SOCIETY OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 
IN BasLe), A., i, 1179. 
Quinoline-4-carboxylic acid, and its 
hydrazide, and 2-chloro-, ethyl ester, 
and 2-iodo- (THIELEPAPE), A., i, 271. 
6-Quinoline-2 : 4-dicarboxylic acid, 
6-hydroxy-, and its ammonium hydro- 
_ gen salt (HALBERKANN), A., i, 174. 
isoQuinoline-red (Harris and Pops), 
T., 1029. 
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Quinolinium ruthenibromides (GuTBIER 
Quinolsulphamphthalein, 


Quinone. 
Quinones, action of, on bacteria (Mor 


Quinone-1-imide-aci-2(or 
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and Krauss), A., i, 16. 

hydroxy- 
(Dutt), T., 2391. 

See Benzoquinone. 


GAN and CoopEr), A., i, 204. 


o-Quinones (ScHONBERG), A., i, 27; 


(SCHONBERG and KRAEMER), A., i, 
663. 

4)-nitro-4(or 
2)-mercury (KHARASCH, LOMMEN, and 
JACOBSOHN), A., i, 604. 


Quinotoxine, salts of tropic acid with 


(Kine and PatmgEr), T., 2584. 
detection of, in quinine salts (GANAS- 
SINI), A., ii, 539. 


R. 


Rabbits, zinc content of the organs of 
(BERTRAND and VLADESCO), A., i, 493. 
Racemic acid, optical activation of, 
by /-malic acid (McKenzie and 
WALKER), T., 349. 
dissociation of, in solution (PENNY- 
CUICK), A., i, 624. 
Racemic acids, action of bacteria and 
moulds on (CONDELLI), A., i, 410. 
Racemic compounds, active (LANDRIEU), 
A., i, 808 
transformations during the fission of 
(WEGSCHEIDER), A., i, 441. 
Racemisation of optically active acid 
amides (McKeEnziz and Situ), T., 
1348. 
Radiation, absorption and dispersion of 
(WEIGERT), A., ii, 605. 
and chemical reactions 
LEwIs), A., ii, 336. 
Radiation theory, and its applications 
(PERRIN; LEwis; Baty; Lowry), 
A., ii, 628; (DHAR), A., ii, 780. 
Radioactive elements (HorrMANN), A., 
ii, 184. 
Meitner nuclear model of (NEv- 
BURGER), A., ii, 183. 
atomic disintegration of (MEITNER), 
A., ti; 15. 
isotopy of (NEUBURGER), A., ii, 107, 
250. 


(TAYLOR ; 


oxidising properties of (LEMAyY and 
JALOUSTRE), A., ii, 13. 
minerals, new (ScHoEP), A., ii, 77; 
450, 451. 
substances, 8-ray spectra from (MEIT- 
NER), A., ii, 416 
disintegration of (Hevxsy), A., ii, 
608. 
adsorption of (EBLER and VAN 
Ruyn), A., ii, 15. 
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Radioactive substances, distribution of, 
in solutions (LACHS and WERTEN- 
STEIN), A., ii, 681. 

use of, as indicators (PANETH), A., 
ii, 785 


Radioactivity of water. See under 
Water. 

Radio-elements. See Radioactive 
elements. 


Radivthorium, effect of, on metabolism 
{(MiyapERA), A., i, 966. 
Radium content of British coal (DRAKE- 
LEY and Smits), T., 237. 
adsorption of, by barium sulphate 
(GERMANY), A., ii, 16. 
chemical action of the penetrating 
rays of (KAILAN), A., ii, 466, 543. 
action of the penetrating rays of, on 
colloids (FERNAU and PAULI), A., 
ii, 202. 
synthesis of carbon compounds from 
air by means of (GLEW), A., ii, 
607. 
rays, production of hydrogen peroxide 
from water by (KarLAn), A., ii, 
106. 
y-rays from, absorption of, by luminous 
compounds (OWEN and PaGe), A., 
ii, 108. 
effect of, on the germination of seeds 
(Stoxtasa), A., i, 613. 
emanation. See Niton. 
chloride, positive ray analysis of the 
gases given off by (THomson), A., 
li, 565 
residues, ionium in (Rona), A., ii, 
250. 
solutions, permanency of (BECKER), 
A., ii, 810. 
estimation of small quantities of 
(Sz1LaRD), A., ii, 586. 
Radium-B and -C, §-ray spectra of (CHAD- 
WIcK and E..Is), A., ii, 802. 
adsorption of, by ferric hydroxide 
(CRANSTON and Hutton), T., 2848. 
Radium-C, emission of a-particles by 
(SHENSTONE and Scuiunpz7), A., ii, 
465. 
Raffinase, specific nature of (WILL- 
STATTER and Kuun), A., i, 284. 
Raffinose, preparation of (CLARK), A., i, 
323. 


eed, constituents of the pollen of 
(Heyt), A., i, 1224. 
Rain-water. See under Water. 


Rana temporaria (common frog), con- 
stituents of eggs of (FAURE-FREMIET 
and DE STREEL), A., i, 85. 

Rape oil, fatty acids of (Toyama), A., 
i, 1113. 

Rapic acid (GRABNER), A., i, 519. 

Raspberry. See Rubus idxus. 
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Raspberry juice, cause of the clouding 
of (Kunz-KRAUSE), A., i, 210. 
Rayfish liver oil, constituents of (Tsvsi- 
moto and Toyama), A., i, 297; 
(ToyaMA), A., i, 895. 
Rays, absorbed, photochemical efficiency 
of (WINTHER), A., ii, 808. 
Becquerel, coloration and luminescence 
produced by (MryErR and Przt- 
BRAM), A., ii, 339. 

positive, analysis by (THomson), A,, 
ii, 565. 

Roéntgen, reflexion of, from crystals 
(Darwin), A., ii, 416; (Dar. 
DoRD), A., ii, 673. 

determination of crystal structure 
by means of (CLARK and Duanz), 
A., ii, 483; (BisvorT and Kans- 
SEN; PosnyAK and Wyckorr), 
A., ii, 499; (HLL and Davey; 
Hutt), A., ii, 624. 
investigation of crystal lattices with 
(GERLACH), A., ii, 36. 
and thermodynamic equilibrium (pz 
BrocG.ik), A., ii, 249 
absorption of (DE BroGLie; Dv- 
ANE), A., ii, 104; (RICHTMYER), 
A., ii, 105, 804 ; (WincArps), 
A., ii, 249. 
in crystals (AUREN), A., ii, 810. 
scattering of, by anisotropic liquids 
(HtcxkE.), A., ii, 14. 
scattering of, by crystals (Brace, 
JAMES, and BosANQuEt), A., ii, 
184. 
soft (KurTH), A., ii, 809. 
excitation of (RICHARDSON and 
Bazzon1), A., ii, 14. 
biological action of (Perry), A., i, 
204. 
spectra of. See Spectra. 
a-Rays, radioactivity resulting from 
bombardment by (SHENSTONE), A., 
ii, 415. 
ionisation by (WILKINS), A., ii, 607. 
luminous path of, in crystals (GEIGER 
and WERNER), A., ii, 183. 

range of, in liquids and gases (TRAU- 
BENBERG and PHILIPP), ii 
12. 

B-Rays, scattering of, by thin metal 
sheets (GEIGER and Borne), A., ii, 
13. 

relation between the gcattering of, 

and atomic number (GLAsson), A., 
ii, 183. 
relation between y-raysand (MEITNER), 
A., ii, 416, 732. 
spectra of. See Spectra. 

y-Rays, absorption of, by luminous com- 

pounds (OWEN and Page), A., il 

108. 


A., ii, 


Re 
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y-Rays, excitation of, by a-particles 
(SLATER), A., ii, 13, 
wave-lengths of (Murr), a, ti, 
relation between 8-raysand (MEITNER), 
A., ii, 416, 732. 
spectra of. See Spectra. 
a theory of (ALTER- 
THUM), A., li, 623. 
Rectification (GAy), A., ii, 120. 
Reductases (SMORODINCEV), A., i, 1201. 
Reduction by the Kishner- Wolff method 
(THIELEPAPE), A., i, 271; (THIELE- 
PAPE and SPRECKELSEN), A., i, 
1191. 
simultaneous oxidation and (K6rz and 
RATHERT), A., i, 236. 
Reductodehydrocholic acid, and its 
esters, and derivatives (BORSCHE and 
Hauttwass), A., i, 1158. 
Reeds, sucrose from the roots of (v. Lipp- 
MANN), A., i, 311. 
Refraction and atomic structure 
(WASASTJERNA), A., ii, 1. 
atomic and molecular, of organic com- 
— (SWIENTOSLAWSKI), A., ii, 
173. 
double, of colloidal solutions (ZocHER), 
A., ii, 102. 
molecular, atomic constants’ of 
(HicKket), A., ii, 195. 
coefficients of (v. AUWERS and 
Kouuies), A., ii, 174. 
relation of, to other properties 
(HeERz), A., ii, 409. 
of aromatic hydrocarbons (v. Av- 
wERs), A., ii, 98. 
of molten salts (MEYER and HEck), 
A., ii, 241, 329. 
of substances with higher melting 
points (EISENLOHR), A., ii, 1. 
Refractive index at aanes 
temperatures (HERZ), A., il, 97. 
of metallic _ in aqueous solution 
(Limany), A., ii, 173. 
of organic liquids (HimsTEpT and 
WERTHEIMER), A., ii, 725. 
of phosphorescent sulphides (CURIE), 
A., ii, 801. 

Refractivity, relation oer atomic 
volume and (Lz Bas), A., ii, 241. 
Refractometric analysis. See Analysis. 
Refractories, expansion of, at high 
temperatures (BociTcH), A., ii, 115. 
Relativity, laboratory test of the theory 

of (Kine), A., ii, 439. 
Rennin a action of (Ham- 
‘MARSTEN), A., i, 958. 
chemical action of. (IntoHov), A., i, 
960. 
coagulation of milk by (BAUR and 
HERZFELD), A., i, 284. 
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Resacetophenone, amino-, w-benzoyl 
derivative (SoNN and F ALKENHEIM), 
A., i, 1164. 
w-hydroxy- ( fisetole), — of 
(SonN and FALKENHEIM), A., i, 
1163. 
Resins, constituents of (ZINKE, 


FRIEDRICH, JOHANNSEN, and 
RicHTER), A., i, 667; rw 
HANSELMAYER, and Eumer), A 
i, 668. 

from spruce needles (v. EULER), A., i, 
83 


chemistry of (VESTERBERG ; VESTER- 
BERG and WESTERLIND), A., i, 825. 

relation between chemical constitution 
and — to form (HERzoG and 
KREIDL), A., i, 1168. 

Resin acids of the Conifers (AscHAN, 
FonrTeELL and Simona), A., i, 1152. 
Resonance potentials of gases (BoUCHER), 

A., ii, 608. 
Resorcinol, constitution of, and its de- 
rivatives (FABRE), A., i, 1147. 
tautomerism of (Fucus), A., i, 336. 
condensation of cinnamic acid with 
(SHort and Smiru), T., 1808. 

compound of diketopiperazine “ 
(PovaRNIN and TicHomiRoy), A., 
i, 1185. 

use of, in qualitative inorganic analysis 
(LAvoye), A., ii, 779. 

Resorcinol, 4-chloro-2-nitroso- (FABRE), 

A., i, 1148, 

dinitroso-. See 1:2:3:4-Benzodiquin- 
one-1:3-dioxime. 

dinitrosothiol- (Watson and Dur), 
T., 1943. 

Resorcinoleamphorein (KRisHNA), T., 
255; (Stroar and Durr), T., 1284. 
Resorcinolcamphorein, tetrabromo- 

(camphoreosin) (StrcAR and Dutt), 


T., 1284; (Srnew, Rai, and Lat), 
T., 1429. 
Resorcinolphenolphthalein, hydro- 


chloride and acetyl derivative of 
(FISCHER and BoLLMANN), A., i, 936. 
Resorcinolphenylsuccinein (LAPwoRTH 
and McRag), T., 2722. 
Resorcinolsulphamphthalein (Dutt), 
T., 2390. 
8-Resorcylaldehyde methyl ethers, con- 
stitution of (Orr and NavEn), A 
555. 
Respiration, effect of anesthetics on 
(BopINz), A., i, 889. 
effect of extirpation of the spleen on 
(ASHER and Kopa; ASHER .and 
DovuBLzER), A., i, 286. 
effect of lack of calcium on basal 
metabolism in (PrEpoTri), A., ij: 


286. 
55 


+ i, 
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Respiration, influence of hydrogen sul- 
phide on (HaccarRD and HENDER- 
son), A., i, 1206. 

relation between oxygen and carbon 
dioxide in (THuNBERG), A., i, 889. 

of cells, physical chemistry of (WarR- 
BURG), A., i, 190. 

of dogs, effect of injection of sugars on 
(BURGER), A., i, 286. 

of fishes, physiology of (Powrrs), A., 
i, 286. 

Respiratory exchange in fresh-water fish 
(GARDNER, Kinc, and Powers), 
A., i, 1084. 

metabolism. See Metabolism. 

Retina, photochemistry of the 

(WEIGERT), A., ii, 11. 
liberation of phosphoric acid by the 
(LANGE and Srmoy), A., i, 701. 

Rhamnonic acid, preparation of 
(Kinran1), A., i, 223. 

5-epi-l-Rhamnonic acid (guleonic acid), 
and its salts and derivatives (KILIANI), 
A., i, 1112. 

Rhamnus frangula, constituents of the 
bark of (OESTERLE), A., i, 100. 

Rhinanthin, comparison of aucubin and 
(BripEL and BraEcke), A., i, 1168. 

Rhinanthus - crista-galli, aucubin and 
sucrose from seeds of (BRIDEL and 
BrAEcKk), A., i, 1225. 

Rhinolith, constituents of a (DExsuc- 
QUET), A., i, 497. 

Rhizopus, production of pectinase by 
(HarTER and WEIMER), A., i, 507. 
Rhizostoma cuvieri, constituents of the 
gonads of (HAuRowITz), A., i, 1210. 
Rhodanine (GRANACHER, ReEIs, and 
Poor), A., i, 576; (GRANACHER), 

A., i, 849. 

Rhodanine, a-oximino-, and its silver 
salt (GRANACHER, Rets, and Poot), 
A,.4, 677. 

Rhodanine-a-acenaphthenequinone 
_— ReEIs, and Poot), A., i, 
577. 

Rhodium bases (riodiwmammiines), solu- 
bilities of salts of (BRONSTED and 
PETERSEN), A., ii, 199. 

Rhodymenia palmata, pentosan from 
(SAUVAGEAU and Denicis), A., i, 507. 

Rhus glabra, organic acids from (SANDO 
and BARTLETT), A., i, 100. 

Ribes rubrum (currant), acids in 
( FRANZEN and ScHUMACHER), A., i, 

10. 

rig a content of (FLEMING), A., 
i, 93. 

Ricinine, constitution of (SpATH and 
TSCHELNITZ), A., i, 571. 

Bicinoleohydroxamic acid (NicoLetT and 
Pete), A., i, 644. 
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Rings, four-membered, additive form- 
ation of (INGoLD and Piccor), T., 
2793, 

Ringer’s solution, replacement of potass- 
ium salts in (ZWAARDEMAKER), A,, 
i, 1218. 

Roceella fuciformis, picrorocellin from 
(Forster and SAVILLE), T., 816. 

Rochelle salt. See Tartaric acid, potass- 
ium sodium salt. 

Rosaniline-sulphurous acid, and its 
reactions with aldehydes (WIELAND 
and SCHEUING), A., i, 58. 

Roses, red, colouring matter of (CURREY), 
A., i, 413 

Roseocobaltic salts. See under Cobalt. 

Rotation, inversion of, in anisotropic 

liquids (RovEr), A., ii, 415. 
optical, experimental proof of theories 
of (WETTERFORs), A., ii, 247. 

of sugars (Matty), T., 2608. 
Rotatory dispersion. See Dispersion. 
power and chemical constitution 
(Rupe and JAcer), A., i, 840; 
(Rupe), A., ii, 602. 
of crystals (LONGCHAMBON), A., ii, 
603. 

Ruban (Rass), A., i, 360. 

9-Rubanone, and its picrate (Rabe, 
KINbvLER, and Waener), A,, i, 361. 

Rubatoxan (RaBe), A., i, 361. 

9-Rubatoxanone, and 8-bromo-, and 
their salts (RaBr, KINDLER, and 
WacneEnr), A., i, 361, 

Rubicene, and its picrate, and dibromo-, 
and dinitro- (DzIEWONSKI and 
Suszxko), A., i, 730. 

Rubicenedisulphonic acid (DzIEWoXskI 
and Suszxko), A., i, 731. 

Rubidium, induction spectrum of (Du- 
NOYER), A., ii, 729. 

Rubidium bromate, preparation of 

(BUELL and McCrosxy), A., ii, 146. 
silver gold bromides (SuscHunIc), A., 
ii, 514, 

Rubidium detection :— 
detection of (MIssENDEN), A., ii, 658. 

Rubilic acid, Aexachloro-, and penta- 
chlorohydroxy-, and their derivatives 
(KistER and Herrmann), A., i, 886. 

Rubus fructicosus (blackberry), lactic 
acid in the leaves of (FRANZEN and 
KEyssNER), A., i, 310. 

Rubus ideus (raspberry), ellagic acid in 

(Kunz-Kravse), A., i, 210. 

occurrence of lactic acid and succinic 
acid in the leaves of (FRANZEN and 
Sreryn), A., i, 311, 975. 

Rutaecarpine, constitution of (ASAHINA 
and Fosrra), A., i, 47. 


Ruthenium carbonyls (Monp and 


Wattts), T., 30. 
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Ruthenium fefroxide (Krauss), A., ii, 
75 


alkali sulphites (Remy), A., ii, 857. 
Ruthenibromides (GUTBIER and 
Krauss), A,, i, 16, 
Rye straw, lignin from (BECKMANN, 
LIESCHE, and LEHMANN), A., i, 233. 


Sabellaria alveoiata, constituents of eggs 
of (FAURE-FREMIET), A., i, 85. 
Sabinene, oxidation of, with chromyl 
chloride (HENDERSON, ROBERTSON, 
and Brown), T., 2717. 
Sabinenilanaldehyde, and its semicarb- 
azone (HENDERSON, ROBERTSON, and 
Brown), T., 2720. 
Sabinenilanic acid, and its salts (HEN- 
DERSON, ROBERTSON, and Browy), 
T., 2720. 
Saccharase, diffusion of solutions of 
(v. EuLER and Ericson), A., i, 886. 
acidity and thermostability of (v. 
EvLER and Myrick), A., i, 693. 
removal of, from adscrbed substances 
(WILLSTATTER and KuuHN), A., i, 
283. 

specific nature of (WILLSTATTER and 
Kuuy), A., i, 284. 

reactivation of, by dialysis (v. EULER 
and SVANBERG), A., i, 284. 

inactivation of, by iodine (v. EULER 
and LANDERGREN), A., i, 1076. 

phosphorus content of preparations of 
(v. EuLER and SVANBERG), A., i, 
1200. 

inactivation of, by silver salts (v. 
EvLER and MyrpAck), A., i, 959. 

silver compound of (v. EvLER and 
JosRPHsON), A., i, 1076, 

inversion of sucrose by (CoLIN and 
CHAUDUN ; CHAUDUN), A.,, i, 389. 

in blood and yeast (KNAFFL-LENZ), 
A,, i, 694. 

in the intestine (v. EULER and Svan- 
BERG), A., i, 296 ; (KNAFFL-LENz), 
A., i, 485. 

analysis of (CANALS), A., i, 1075. 

d-Saccharic acid, degradation of (BERG- 

MANN), A., i, 7. 

Saccharimeter, testing of the (KRAIsyY), 
A., ii, 233. 

“ Saccharin ” 

colouring matters 
T., 2389. 
estimation of p-sulphaminobenzoic 
acid in (HERzoG and KREIDL), A., 
ii, 237. 
C,-Saccharinic acids (GLATTFIELD and 
SANDER), A., i, 318. 


(0-benzoicsulphinide), 
from (Dott), 
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Saccharomyces cerevisie, action of ultras 
violet light on (DE Fazi), A., i, 1219. 
Saccharomyces Marxianus, fermentation 
by (v. EuLER and JosEpHson), A., i, 
706. 
Saccharophosphatase (Tomira), A., i, 
960. 
occurrence and action of, in plants 
(NEmEc and DucuoW), A., i, 206. 
Saffron, constituents of (WINTERSTEIN 
and TELECZKY), A., i, 563. 
detection of the colouring matter of 
(GUERBET), A., ii, 793. 
isoSafrole ozonide (NaGat), A., i, 839. 
isoSafrolealkamines, and their salts and 
derivatives, and bromo- (TAKEDA and 
KuropA), A., i, 273. 
tsoSafrole-2-imino-oxazolidine, and 
bromo-, and their derivatives (Ta 
KEDA and Kvuropa), A., i, 273. 
Sakoa oil from Madagascar (JUMELLE), 
A., i, 210. 
Salicin thiocyanate, tetra-acetyl deriv- 
ative (ZEMPLEN and HOFFMANN), A., 
i, 563. 


Salicindiethylamine (ZEMPLEN and 
Kunz), A., i, 564. 
Salicinphenylmethylamine (ZEMPLEN 


and Kunz), A., i, 565. 

Salicylaldehyde picrate, compound of 
thiocarbamide and (TayYLor), T., 2269. 

Salicylaldehyde, 5-ainino-, and its deriv- 
atives (WEIL, TRAUN, and MARCEL), 
A., i, 1023. 

Salicylatotetramminecobaltic 
(MorGAN and Smith), T., 1956. 

Salicylic acid, antipyrine salt, hydrolysis 

of (KoLTHOFF), A., i, 471 

cobaltammine salt of (MoRGAN and 
SmirH), T., 2874. 

sodium salt, compound of pyridine- 
betaine and (CAssELLA & Co.), A., i, 
860. 

substituted derivatives of (H. P. and 
W. KauFMany), A., i, 252. 

5-chlorosulphonyl derivative (Srew- 
ART), T., 2259. 

estimation of, in blood-serum (HERIs- 
SEY), A., ii, 880. 

Salicylic acid, 4-nitro- (Konpé, NaKa- 

JIMA, and Murakawa), A., i, 745. 

5:5’-dithio-, and 5-thiol- (STEWAR7), 
T., 2559. 

Salicylic acids, substituted, reduction of 
(Writ and Brimmer), A., i, 349; 
(Writ, TRAUN, and MarceEt), A., i, 
1023. 

Salicylides, polymeric (PAoLINI and 
SceiBa), A., i, 746. 

Salicylideneanthranilic acid, 3- 

5-nitro- (EKELEY, RoceERs, 

SwIsHER), A., i, 935 


salts 


and 
and 
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Salicylidene glucosamine (IRVINE and 
Eart), T,, 2378. 

2-Salicylidene-1-methyl glucosamine 
(IRvINE and Earn), T., 2879. 

2-Salicylidene-3:5:6-triacetyl-1-ethyl 
glucosamine (IkvINE and Earz), T., 
2380. 

2-Salicylidene-3:5:6-triacetyl | glucos- 
amine, 1-bromo- (IRVINE and EArt), 
T., 2875. 

2-Salicylidene-3:5:6-triacetyl-1-methyl 
—— (InvinE and Ear), T., 
2379. 


a-Salicylylidenedeoxybenzoin. See érans- 

a-Pheny]l-o-coumarophenone. 

Saligenin, derivatives of (Harr and 

HIRSCHFELDER), A., i, 38. 

Saliva, relation of, to gastric juice 

(NAKAGAWA), A., i, 789. 

human, hydrogen-ion concentration of 
(STaRR), A., i, 1209. 

detection of bismuth in (GANASSINI), 
A., ii, 590. 

Salts, relations between temperature 
and the solubility, activity, and 
osmotic coefficients of (BRONSTED), 
A., ii, 354. 

slow hydrolysis of (Tian), A., ii, 
362. 
complex, crystallography and optical 
properties of (KNaaGs), T., 2069. 
fused (HERZ), A., ii, 739. 
molecular refraction and dissocia- 
tion of (MEYER and Heck), A., 
ii, 241. 
reactions in mixtures of (Hicks and 
Craig), A., ii, 622. 
triple (WELLS), A., ii, 560. 
of weak acids and weak bases, hydro- 
lysis of (GRIFFITH), A., ii, 420. 
See also Metallic salts. 
Salt solutions, osmotic and activity 
functions in (BRONSTED), A., ii, 482. 
equilibria of (LE CHATELIER), A., ii, 
555, 
redissolution of a salt during evapor- 
ation of (RENGADE), A., ii, 31. 

Salvarsan (arsphenamine), relation 
between mode of synthesis and 
toxicity of (CHRISTIANSEN), A., i, 
186. 

colloidal properties of (Raiziss and 
Gavron), A., i, 1202. 
compounds of aldehydes with 
(Raiziss and Buarr), A., i, 1079. 
sulphur content of, and its relation to 
toxicity (CHRISTIANSEN), A., i, 
601, 1202, 
Samarium oxide, density aud molecular 
volume of (PRANDTL), A., ii, 379. 
Samarskite (SHibarA and KimuRA), 
A., ii, 516 
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Sandal wood oil, Dutch East Indies, 
preparation and properties of 
(RosJDESTWENSKY), A., ii, 792. 

Sand spur. See Cenchrus tribuloides, 

Santal oil, estimation of santalol in 
(Harrison), A., ii, 400. 

Santalol, estimation of, in santal oil 
(Harrison), A., ii, 400. 

Saponins (VAN DER Haar), A., i, 160, 
565, 1168; (vAN DER HAAR and 
TAMBURELLO), A., i, 160. 

and their derivatives, effect of alkali 
or bromine on the biological activity 
of (S1IERURG and BacHMAny), A., i, 
404. 

surface activity and toxic action of 
(KorLEr), A., i, 610. 

differentiation and estimation of 
(KoFLER), A., ii, 595. 

Sativic acids (NIvoLET and Cox), A., i, 
320 ; (REINGER), A., i, 623. 

Satureja montana, constituents of oil 
from (LEoNE aud ANGELEsCD), A., i, 
357. 

Sauerkraut, fermentation of (BruNKow, 
PETERSON, and Frep), A., i, 312. 
Scandium, are spectrum of (Kin@), A., 

ii, 100. 

extraction and purification of, from 
thorveitite (P. and G. UrBArn), A., 
ii, 504. 

Scatole, toxicity of (SALANT and KLEI1- 
MAN), A., i, 794. 

Scheele’s green, composition of (BoRNE- 
MANN), A., ii, 852. 

Scheih oil, constituents of (RouRE-BEr- 
TRAND Fits), A., i, 845. 

Schiff’s reagent, modified (WERTHEIM), 
A., ii, 793 

Schizoneura lanigera  (blood-louse), 
colouring matter and wax of (ScHUIZ), 
A., i, 494. 

Schizophycee, water-soluble colouring 
matters from (BorEscH), A., i, 210. 
Schweinfiirth green, estimation of 
arsenic aud copper in (KoLTHoFF and 

CREMER), A., li, 86 

Scopolamine, constitution of (HEss and 
Waut), A., i, 854. 

Scopoline (Hzss and WauL), A., i, 854. 

Scorpion venom. See Poison. 

Scrophulariacew, sugars and glucosides 
in the (BRAECKE), A., i, 1225. 

Sea urchin, constituents of (TAKAHASHI), 
A., i, 609. 

Sea water. See under Water.. 

Sea-wolf liver oil (LExow), A., i, 195. 

Sebacic acid, ethyl and ethyl hydrogen 
esters (GRUN and WirTH), A., i, 805. 

Sebacic dialdehyde. See Decanedial. 

Secretin (vAN Ewryk and TENNED- 
BAUM), A., i, 397. 
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Sedimentation analysis, apparatus for 

(F. V. and D. v. Hany), A., ii, 705. 

Sedum telephium, glucoside in the stems 
and roots of (BRIDEL), A., i, 799, 
1225. 

Seeds, evaluation of the vitality of 
(NimgEc and DucuoN), A., i, 94, 
411. 

influence of calcium on the germination 
of (MAQUENNE and DEmovussy), A., 
i, 905. 
effect of selenium and radium on the 
germination of (SToKLASA), A., i, 
613. 
Dutch, manganese in (WESTER), A., i, 
93. 
‘“‘ Seid” oil, constituents of (JosEPH and 
WHI?TFEILD), A., i, 754. 
Selachyl alcohol (TsusIMoTo and 
Toyama), A., i, 297. 

Selenatopentamminecobalti-salts. See 

under Cobalt. 

Selenious acid. See under Selenium. 

Selenium, constitution of (PELABON), A., 

ii, 141. 

isotopes of (AsToN), A., ii, 842. 

colloidal, and the action of gelatin on 
its solutions (GUTBIER and EMs- 
LANDER), A., ii, 625. 

effect of freezing on (GUTBIER, 
Hernricn, and Huser), A., ii, 
142 ; (GuTBIER and EMSLANDER), 
A., ii, 283. 
action of, on gold (PELABon), A., ii, 
03. 


Selenium compounds, action of, on the 
growth of plants (Sroxiasa), A., i, 
614, 

effect of, on the germination of seeds 
(Stokuasa), A., i, 613. 

pharmacology of (JOACHIMOGLU and 
Hirose), A., i, 396, 406. 

Selenium salts, action of, on growth of 
plants (Turina), A., i, 707. 

action of, on plant metabolism in 
presence of radioactive air and soil 


(StokLasa, KiiGKa, PE&NKAvA, 
ZELENKA, CHMELAR, and JANSKY), 
A., i, 974. 


Selenium ‘tetrachloride, action of, on 
amylene, butylene, and propylene 
(Boorp and Cork), A., i, 421. 

action of, with B-diketones (Mor- 
GAN, Drew, and Barker), T., 
2433. 
dioxide, preparation of (MryEr), A., 
ii, 639. 
hydrates of (MancHot and ORTNER), 
A., ii, 283. 
oxybromide (LENHER), A., ii, 707. 
oxychloride, properties of (LENHER), 
A., ii, 706. 
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Selenium oxychloride, vapour pressure 
of (LENHER, SMITH, and Town), A., 
ii, 371. 

Selenates, reflection spectra of 

(SCHAEFER and ScHuBERT), A., 
ii, 179. 
complex (Mayer), A., ii, 70. 
double (TutTon), A., ii, 502, 505. 

Selenious acid, and its compounds 
with molybdenum and vanadium 
mane and Krause), A., ii, 
4 


Selenides, preparation of (MosEr and 

Doctor), A., ii, 46. 
Selenium organic compounds (BoGERT 

and CHEN), A., i, 1182. 

aromatic (FARBWERKE VORM. MEIS- 
TER, Lucius, & Brinine), A., i, 
1066. 

acetylacetones, and cyano- (MorGAN, 
Drew, and Barker), T., 2448. 

benzoylacetones, and cyano- (MORGAN, 
Drew, and BarkKEnr), T., 2453. 

dibenzoylmethanes, and cyano- (Mor- 
GAN, Drew, and BARKER), T., 
2464. 

C-ethylacetylacetones (MorGAN, 
Drew, and BarKEr), T., 2460. 

Selenic acid, salts and esters of 
(MEYER and WaGneEr), A. i, 
620. 

Selenium detection and estimation :— 

detection and estimation of (MULLER, 
MENZEL, and Scuuserr), A,, ii, 
390. 

estimation of (Losana), A., ii, 865. 

Selenium cells, mode of action and 
equilibrium of (SpATH), A., ii, 189. 

4-Seleno-2-methylquinazalone (BoGcErt 
and CHEN), A., i, 1183. 

— hydrochloride (Ocu1), A., 
i, 723. 

Semicarbazidedithiocarboxylic acid, 
thio-, potassium salt (GuHA), A., i, 
877. 

Semicarbazido-d/-piperitone, and _ its 
hydrochloride (READ and Sirah), T., 
1869. 

Semicarbazones, action of amines on 

(Wixson, Hopper, and CRAWFORD), 
T., 866. : 

thio-, reactions of (WiLson and 
Burns), T., 870. 

Semina cardui Marie, tyramine from 
(UttmManyn), A., i, 616, 

Serum, ionic distribution in (REICHEL), 

A., i, 485 

viscosity and velocity of ultrafiltration 
of (ELLINGER and NEUSCHLOSZ), 
A., i, 484. 

proteins of (PreTTRE and Vita), A., 
i, 68. 
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Serum, condition of sugar in (RuszNyAx 

and HeT&ny1), A., i, 291. 

action of kaolin on the tributyrinase 
in (OLSEN), A., i, 292. 

horse, separation of globulins of 
(Vita), A., i, 1209. 

human, estimation of bilirubin in 
(THANNHAUSER and ANDERSEN), 
A., ii, 671. 

detection and estimation of nitrates in 
(Notte), A., ii, 583. 

estimation of non-protein nitrogen in 
(Crisrot), A., ii, 583; (CRIsToL 
and SIMONNET), A., ii, 887. 

estimation of inorganic phosphorus in 
(TispALL), A.. ii, 392. 

Serum albumin. See under Albumin. 

Serum globulin. See under Globulin. 

Sesquiterpenes, chemistry of (RuzIcKA, 
MEYER, and Mincazzin1), A., i, 560. 

Shad. See Clupea alosa. 

Shaking machine, for large quantities of 
precipitates (FRANZEN), A., ii, 759. 
Shark liver oil, constituents of (Tsust- 
Moro and Toyama), A., i, 297; (To- 

YAMA), A., i, 895. 

Shark oil, catalytic decomposition of 
(MartHe), A., i, 424. 

Shikazarin (MagimA and Kuropa), A., 
i, 946. 

Shikon. 
rhizon. 

Shikonin, constitution and derivatives of 
(Masima and Kuropa), A., i, 946. 

d-Siaresinolic acid, oxidation of (ZINKE, 
HANSELMAYER, and EnMeEnR), A., i, 
668. 

Silica. 

Silicane. 

Silicanetetra-1-piperidinium 
(LEONARD) A,, i, 363. 

Silicon, modifications of (MANCHOT), A., 
ii, 144; (MAncuorT and Funk), A., ii, 
286, 764. 

Silicon compounds, unsaturated, ]umin- 
escence of (KauTsKY and ZocHER), 
A., ii, 464. 

Silicon tetrachloride, thermal constants 

of (LATIMER), A., ii, 256. 
tetrahydride (silicane), preparation of 
(SCHWARZ and Konrap), A., ii, 
846. 
viscosity and molecular dimensions 
of (RANKINE and Smirn), A., ii, 
709. 
dioxide (silica), reflection spectra of 
(SCHAEFER and ScHUBERT), A., 
ii, 179. 
heat of wetting of gels of (PATRICK 
and Grim), A., ii, 122. 
catalytic activity of (GILFILLAN), 
A, 3, 700. 


See Lithospermum erythro- 


See Silicon dioxide. 
See Silicon ¢etrahydride. 
chloride 
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Silicon dioxide (silica), adsorption of 
ammonia by gels of (DAVIDHEISER 
and PaTRIck), A., ii, 262. 

action of sodium chloride with 
(CL—Ews and THompson), T., 
1442. 

crucibles. See Crucibles. 

estimation of (MURMANN), A., ii, 
226. 

estimation of, in filtered sea-water 
(WELLS), A., ii, 868. 

Silicic acid, colloidal, preparation of 
(KrécER), A., ii, 212, 213; 
(BRADFIELD), A., ii, 507. 

electrical properties of (LOSEN- 
BECK), A., ii, 695. 
analysis of gels of (NEUHAUSEN 
and PaTrRIcK), A., ii, 144. 
Silicates, ultra-red spectra of (SCHAEF- 
ER and ScuuBERt), A., ii, 727. 
colloidal, in soils, effect of alum 
on (ScoFIELD), A., i, 212. 
Silicate rocks, estimation of arsenic in 
(Hackt), A., ii, 159. 
estimation of cobalt and nickel in 
(Hack), A., ii, 458. 
Silk, action of iodine on (HuEBNER and 
Srnwa), A., i, 434. 
artificial, manufacture of (HEss), A., 
i, 922. 

Silk fibroin, composition and structure 

of (ABDERHALDEN), A., i, 784. 

Silver, Réntgen-ray spectrum of (DE 

Broctir), A., ii, 330. 
absorption of X-radiation from, in 
gases (BURBIDGR), A., ii, 184. 
photoelectric wave-length of (SruxL- 
MAN), A., ii, 809. 
electrolytic potential of (KoLTHOFF), 
A., ii, 20. 
purity of, for use in atomic weight 
determinations (BAXTER and Woop- 
MAN). A., ii, 376; (BAxTER), A., 
ii, 377. 
oligodynamy of (DoERR and BERGER), 
A., i, 1097 
colloidal (GurTsrer, Huser, and 
ZWEIGLE), A., ii, 485. 
colours of (ScHaum and Marx), 
A., ii, 696. 


carrageen as a protective colloid for. 


(GuTBIER, WoLF, and Krkss), 
A., ii, 203. 
sols of Carey Lea, behaviour of, to- 
wards electrolytes and hydrophilic 
colloids (FREUNDLICH and LOoEX- 
ING), A., ii, 696. ; 
Silver alloys with mercury, preparation 
of (MLLER and Hénice), A., ii, 500. 
Silver compounds, photochemistry of 
(WEIcERT and ScHG6LLER), A., 1, 
10. 
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Silver salts, use of ammoniacal solutions 
of, in valency determinations (CoL- 
LENBERG), A., ii, 495. 

Silver antimonide, velocity of solution 
of, in silver (WzIss and HENry), 
A., ii, 207. 

arsenate, compound of acetylene with 
(OBERDOERFER and NIEUWLAND), 
A., i, 515. 
bromate, preparation and properties 
of (REEDY), A., ii, 56. 
bromide, action of light on (Harr- 
UNG), T., 682. 
effect of colloids on the photo- 
chemical —— of 
(ScHwarz and Stock), A., ii, 731. 
gold bromides (Suscunie), A., ii, 514. 
chloride, solubility of, in solutions of 
chlorides (ForBEs and CoLgz), A., 
li, 291. 
ammonium auric chloride (WELLS), 
A., ii, 449. 
perchlorate, equilibrium in the system, 
benzene, water, and (HILL), A., ii, 
555. 
chromate, formation of, in Liese- 
gang's rings (McGuican), A., ii, 
38. 


solvolysis of (Hicks and Craic), 


A., ii, 622. 
haloids, action of Bag on (Kocu and 
SCHRADER), A., ii, 182. 


chlorination of, in Gooch crucibles 
(MELLON and SIEGESMUND), A 


ii, 781. 
action of, on potassium ferrocyanide 
(Bonrno), A., ii, 78. 
iodate, equilibrium of potassium 


chromate with (RAMANN and SAL- 
LINGER), A., ii, 131. 
iodide, heat of formation of (TAYLOR 
and ANDERSON), A., ii, 121. 
adsorption of iodine by (GERMANN 
and TRAXLER), A., ii, 371. 
permanganate, velocity of decomposi- 
tion of (SIEVERTS and THEBERATS), 
A., ii, 360. 
molybdate, crystal structure of 
(WyckorF), A., ii, 765. 
nitrate, electrolysis of pyridine solu- 
tions of (MiLteR; Mi.uER and 
DuscHEk), A., ii, 612. 
oxide, crystal structure of (WYCKOFF), 
A., ii, 291. 
equilibrium of oxygen and (KEYEs 
and Hara), A., ii, 353. 
catalytic influence of oxides on the 
decomposition of (KENDALL and 
Fucus), A., ii, 147. 
phosphate, compound of acetylene 
with (OBERDOERFER and NIEuw- 
LAND), A., i, 515. 
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Silver phosphide (Moszr and BRUKL), 
A., ii, 393. 
sulphate, action of, on alkyl haloids, 
in sulphuric acid solution (SCHILOV), 
A., i, 9138. 
thiosul phates, alkaline, compounds of 
ammonia with (Jonsson), A., ii, 57. 
Silver organic compounds :— 


Silver-albumose, estimation of 
(HeERzoe), A., ii, 798. 
Silver-thioglycollic acid, and _ its 


sodium salt (CHEMISCHE FABRIK 
Fiora), A., i, 425. 
Silver estimation and separation :— 
estimation of, in presence of col- 
loidal silver (GUTBIER, HuBER, and 
KUPPINGER), A., ii, 396. 
separation of, from mercurous salts 
(KotTHOFF), A., ii, 160. 
Silver anode. See Anode. 
Silver ores from Nevada (SHANNON), 
A., ii, 859. 
Sincosite (SCHALLER), A., ii, 459. 
Slags, dephosphoration, constituents of 
(DEMOLON), A., ii, 564. 
Sneezeweed. See Heleniwm hoopesii. 
Snow, analyses of (ScHAFFER), A., i, 
512. 

Soaps, colloid chemistry and manufacture 
of (FiscHER, McLAUGHLIN, and 
Hooke), A., ii, 480, 829. 

effect of addition of salt on the vis- 
cosity of solutions of (Kine), A., i, 
621. 

adsorption of, by wool (Britis Re- 
SEARCH ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
WooLLEN AND WorsTED Inpus- 
TRIES), A., ii, 551. 

action of blood-serum with (JARIscH), 
A., i, 1087. 

estimation of, in wool (BriTisH Re- 
SEARCH ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
WooLLEN AND WorsTED INDUs- 
TRIES), A., ii, 594. 

Soap solutions, preparation and hydro- 
timetric ray of (JUSTIN- 
MUELLER), A., ii. 658. 

constitution of. (McBain ; TAYLOR 
and Laine), T., 621; (FLECKER 
and TaYLor), T., 1101; (Norris), 
T., S801. 

effect of electrolytes on the constitu- 
tion of (Satmon), T., 711; (McBain 
and Burnett), T., 1320. 


detergent power of (MEEs), A., ii, 
268. 
ultra-filtration of (McBaIn_ and 


JENKINS), T., 2325. 

Sodamide, syntheses by —— of 
(HALLER and BAUER), A ‘% i, 258; 
(HALLER and a + -» i, 350; 
(HALLER and Bouprn), A., i, 356. 
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Sodammonium, action of, on hydro- 
carbons (LEBEAU and Picon), A., i, 
801. 

action of, with hexamethylenetetr- 
amine, tetramethyldiaminomethane, 
and ethylidene-ethylamine (Picon), 
A., i, 1123. 

compound of pyridine with (Lzprav 
and Picon), A., i, 48. 

Soddite, radioactive (ScHoEP), A., ii, 
451. 

Sodium, bright metallic, preparation of, 
in nitrogen (BORNEMANN), A., ii, 
444, 

absorption spectrum of (LADENBURG), 
A., ii, 6; (HARRISON), A., ii, 679. 

arc spectrum of (FooTE, MEacERs, and 
Mou#.ER), A., ii, 598. 

influence of the pressure of foreign 
gases on the spectrum of (MIN- 
KOWSKI), A., ii, 242. 

distribution of electrons in the atom 
of (BRAGG, JAMES, and BOSANQUET), 
A., ii, 703. 

chemical constants of (LADENBURG and 
MinKowsk}), A., ii, 191. 

vapour, electrodeless discharge in 
(Ropertson), A., ii, 609. 

electrical conductivity of, in liquid 
ammonia (Kraus and LUCAssE), 
&., ii, 252. 

ions, electrolytic migration of, through 
glass (Pirant and Lax), A., ii, 
817. 

heat of vaporisation of (LADENBURG 
and Minkowsk]), A., ii, 194. 

resistance temperature coefficients of 
solutions of, in liquid ammonia 
(Kraus and Lucassr), A., ii, 734. 

equilibrium of mixtures of ammonia 
and (Kraus and Lucassg), A., ii, 
764. 

equilibrium of mixtures of tellurium 
and, in liquid ammonia (Kraus and 
Cutv), A., ii, 765. 

action of, with bromo-derivatives of 
benzene and toluene (Fucus and 
Metzu), A., i, 442. 

Sodium alloys with mercury, electro- 
chemistry of (RICHARDS and CoNAN‘), 
A., ii, 340. 

Sodium salts, distribution of, in blood 
(KRAMER and TISDALL), A., i, 1087. 

Sodium antimoniodobromide (VourRNA- 
zos), A., ii, 651. 

arsenite, action of derivatives of nitric 
oxide and hydroxyl] on (GUTMANN), 
A., ii, 844. 

azide, action of, with benzylidene- 
benzhydrazide chloride and dibenz- 
hydrazide chloride (Sronté and 
Netz), A., i, 690. 
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Sodium perborate, electrolytic prepara- 
tion of (AtscaaRD), A., li, 375; 
(ARNDT and HanteR), A., ii, 569. 

bromate and chlorate, crystal structures 
of (DickENsON and GooDHUE), A., 
ii, 145. 
carbonate, manufacture of, by the 
ammonia process (LE CHATELIER), 
A., ii, 375. 
velocity of absorption of carbon 
dioxide by (Riov), A., ii, 433. 
equilibrium of calcium sulphate and 
(SYRKIN), A., ii, 699. 
equilibrium in the system, sodium 
chloride, water, and (FREETH), A., 
ii, 627. 
equilibrium of sodium sulphate, 
water, and (DAwktns), T., 776. 
reaction between nitrogen, carbon 
and (INGoLD and Wu1son), T., 
2278. 
minerals from Kenya 
(WALTHER), A., ii, 859. 
hydrogen carbonate, preparation of 
(ToporEscv), A., ii, 375, 642. 
chloride, effect of albumin on the 
conductivity of solutions of 
(PALMER, ATCHLEY, and Logs), 
A., i, 692. 
melting and freezing points of 
(FERGUSON), A., ii, 848. 
diffusion of (Stites and ADAIR), 
A., ii, 125. 
equilibrium of ammonium nitrate 
and (PERMAN), T., 2473. 
equilibrium in the system, sodium 
carbonate, water, and (F'REETH), 
A., ii, 627. 
equilibrium of sodium laurate, 
water, and (McBain and Bur- 
NETT), T., 1320. 
blue flame produced by, on a coal 
fire (SMITHELLS), A., ii, 645. 
reactions of cellulose with (Mas- 
TERS), T., 2026. 
compounds of pyridinebetaine and 
(CassELLA & Co.), A., i, 860. 
action of silica with (CLEws and 
THompson), T., 1442. 
chloride and sulphate, equilibrium of, 


Colony 


with ammonium chloride and sul- . 


_ and water (Riverr), T., 
379. 
chlorite (Levi), A., ii, 567. 
chromate, mixed crystals of sodium 
sulphate and (RicHARDs and MEL- 
DRUM), A., ii, 54. 
hydroxide, preparation of, free from 
carbon dioxide (Cornos), A., ii, 
288. 
heats of neutralisation of (RICHARDS 
and Rowe), A., ii, 425. 


Sodit 
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Sodium hydroxide, heat of neutralisation 
of, with hydrochloric acid (KEYEs, 
GILLESPIE£, and MiTsuxkuRi), A., 
ii, 424. 

reactions of, with aluminium salts 
(Gropet), A., ii, 573. 
hypochlorite, red colour of solutions 
of (Mario), A., ii, 457. 
hyposulphite (Hey. and GREER), A 
ii, 288. 
iodide, conductivity of, in — 
alcohol (Kraus and Bisnor), A 
ii, 813. 
nitrate, equilibrium of ammonium 
nitrate with (EARLY and Lowry), 
T., 963. 
equilibrium of magnesium nitrate, 
water and (JacKMAN- and 
Browne), T., 694. 
peroxide, estimation of the active 
oxygen in (MILBAUER), A., ii, 
521. 
phosphate, action of epichlorohydrin 
on (BAILLY), A., i, 980. 
dihydrogen phosphate, effect of, on 
body power (HERXHEIMER), A., i, 
970. 
silicate (ERDENBRECHER), A., ii, 444. 
electrolysis of solutions of (SPENCER 
and Proup), A., ii, 611. 
equilibrium of sodium tungstate 
with (VAN LiemprT), A., ii, 775. 
silicofluoride, refractive index of 
(RAITERI), A., ii, 541. 
sulphate, equilibrium of sodium car- 
bonate, water and (DAWKINS), 
T., 776. 
mixed crystals of sodium chromate 
and (RICHARDS and MELDRUM), 
A., ii, 54. 
sulphide, use of, instead of hydrogen 
sulphide in a analysis 
(VoRTMANN), A., ii, 653. 
sulphite, aikylation of (Bacorscaann- 
RASMUSSEN and WERNER), A., i, 
104. 
hydrogen sulphite, action of, on 
nitro-compounds (WEIL and 
MossrR), A., i, 443. 
tungstates (SmiTn), A., ii, 774. 
equilibrium of, with sodium silicate 
and with potassium tungstate 
(vAN Liempt), A., ii, 775. 
for use in blood analysis (Foutn), 
A., ii, 596 
paratungstate, preparation of (Lor- 
TERMOSER), A., ii, 510. 
odium estimation :— 
estimation of, in aluminium and 
alumina (GrITH), A., ii, 720. 
estimation of, in tinned dishes 
(Witson), A., ii, 395. 


Sodium amalgam electrode. See Eleo- 
trodes. 
Sodium lamp. See Lamp. 
Sodium press, laboratory (BECKMANN), 
A,, ii, 369. 
Soils, absorbent power of (CASALE), A., 
i, 508 
absorption and basic exchange in 
(v. Nostitz), A., i, 511. 
absorption of ammonium salts from 
solutions by (AARNIO), A., i, 1227. 
absorption of water by colloids in 
(Rosinson), A., i, 1228. 
flocculation of (ComBER), A., i, 212. 
precipitation of the constituents of, 
by calcium salts in presence of 
hydroxyl ions (Mattson), A., i, 
800. 
acidity of (Kén1c, HasENBAUMER 
and KrocER ; LEMMERMANN and 
FRESENIUS), A., i, 510. 
effect of lime, phosphates, etc., on 
(BAUER and Haas), A., i, 975. 
reaction of, and its relation to plant 
distribution (ATKINS), A., i, 415, 
509; (ComBrr), A., i, 416; (FIsH- 
ER), A., i, 510; (SALISBURY), A,, i, 
1104. 
relation of hydrogen-ion concentration 
in, to their lime requirements 
(JoHNsON), A., i, 708. 
effect of aluminium salts on ammo- 
nification and nitrification in (DENI- 
son), A., i, 512. 
carbon-nitrogen ratio in (READ), A., i, 
416. 
origin of colloids in aires A, 
i, 708; (Gorpon), A., i, 1227. 
effect of salts on nitrogen fixation in 
— CARTER, and Lunp), 
, 1, 976, 
me . nitrogen in, availability of 
(RoBInson, WINTER, and MILLER), 
A., i, 212. 
phosphoric acid in (Fraps), A., i, 616. 
effect of colloids on the availability of 
salts in (GoRDON and STARKEY), 
A., i, 1104. 
effect of alum on colloidal silicates in 
(ScoFIELD), A., i, 212. 
oxidation of sulphur compounds in 
(LipMAN, WAKSMAN, and JOFFE), 
A., i, 308; (DEmoton), A., i, 312; 
(WaAKsMAN), A., i, 706 
oxidation of sulphur and transforma- 
tion of phosphates in (WAKSMAN 
and JoFFE), A., i, 416. 
sulphate reducing organism in (KtHR), 
A., i, 1228. 
effect of drying, on the water-soluble 
constituents of (GusTAFSON), A., i 
708. 
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Soils, classification of water in (PARKER), 
A., i, 616. 
toxicity, acidity and basicity of 
(Carr), A., ii, 172. 
acid, influence of calcium salts on 
(RoBinson and Bouttis), A., i, 
976. 
nitrification in (STEPHENSON), A., 
i, 416. 
arable, cobalt and nickel in (BERT- 
RAND and MoKRAGNATZ), A., i, 
975. 
humus, mechanical analysis of (Ros- 
INSON), A., ii, 888. 
mechanical analysis of (RopBinson), 
A., ii, 888. 
analysis of, from the formation of 
layers (UNGERER), A., ii, 96. 
detection of acidity of (Hupic and 
HETTERSCHIJ), A., i, 1104. 
estimation of moisture in (DEIGHTON), 
A, 1,. 3237. 
estimation of calcium in (Supp), 
A., ii, 527. 
estimation of hydrogen-ion concentra- 
tion in (HEALY and KarRrakER), 
A., ii, 519. 
estimation of organic matter in (READ 
and RIDGELL), A., ii, 540. 
estimation of potassium in (JonEs and 
REEDER), A., ii, §5. 
estimation of sulphates in (Hirst and 
GREAVEs), A., ii, 521. 
Soil solutions, method of obtaining 
(PARKER), A., i, 511. 

Soja beans, culture of, and the occur- 
rence of urease in these plants 
(WEsTER), A., i, 311. 

nitrogen distribution of proteins from 
(FRIEDEMANN), A., i, 505. 
Solannellic acid (WIELAND and ScuHu- 
LENBURG), A., i, 346. 
Solanum esculentum. See Tomato. 
Solar atmosphere, ionisation in the 
(RussELL), A., ii, 675. 

Solids, structure of (THomson), A., ii, 

355, 745. 

incandescent, luminescence of (Nic- 
HOLS and Howss), A., ii, 597. 

specific heat of (Krasz), A., ii, 
421. 

hardness of, and its relation to con- 
stitution (REIs and ZIMMERMANN), 
A., ii, 745. 

interpenetration of, by chemical re- 
action (WEIss and HENry), A.,, ii, 
207, 487. 


velocity of chemical reactions in 


(HINSHELWoop and Bowen), A., 
ii, 628. 

extraction of (CHARITSCHKOV), A., ii, 
826. 
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Sols, hydrophobic, action of, with hydro. 
hilic colloids (FREUNDLICH and 
OENING), A., ii, 356. 

lyophile, capillary-electric phenomena 
in (KruyT and DE Jone), A., ii, 
357. 
mastic, precipitation of (MICHAELIs 
and HIRABAYASH]), A., ii, 429. 
Solubility (HILDEBRAND and JEN&s), 
A., ii, 141 ; (BRONSTED and Perrr. 
SEN), A., ii, 199; (BRONSTED), A., 
ii, 481 ; (EPHRAIM and Mosimayy), 
A., ii, 574. 
determination of (DUNDON and HeEnp- 
ERSON), A., ii, 552. 
calculation of (MorTIMER), A., ii, 621, 
partition in (SmiTH), A., ii, 430, 431. 
prediction of, in polar solutions (KeEn- 
DALL, DAVIDSON, and ADLER), A., 
ii, 34. 
of a compound in presence of other 
compounds (LEONE and ANGEL- 
Escu), A., ii, 743; (LEONE and 
BENELLI), A., ii, 744. 
of gases in liquids (NEUHAUSEN and 
PaTRICK), A., ii, 264. 
reciprocal, of slightly miscible liquids 
(CHENEVEAU), A., ii, 355, 427. 
in mixed solvents (PUCHER and DExy), 
A,, ii, 126. 
of substancesin two solvents (ScHILOv, 
LEPIN, and JANTSCHAK), A., ii, 
824, 
of substances in mixtures of alcohol 
and water (WricHT), T., 2251. 
Solutions, theory of (CAssEL), A., ii, 
481; (HERRMANN), A., ii, 552. 
optical properties of (WASASTJERNA), 
A., ii, 2. 
absorption of light by (LUNELUND), 
A,, ii, 8; (v. HALBAN and SIEDEn- 
TOPF), A., ii, 332, 
additive compounds in, and ionisation 
(KENDALL and Gross), A., ii, 32. 
thermochemistry of (LEVALT-EzER- 
sky), A., ii, 819. 
adhesion in (ScHILOV and others), A., 
ii, 850; (ScurLov, Lepin, JANt- 
SCHAK, and DrBINin), A., ii, 626. 
adsorption of (OsTWALD and DE Iza- 
GUIRRE), A., ii, 480. 
concentrated, theory of (TIMMER- 
MANS), A., ii, 25. 
dilute aqueous, application of the ideal 
equation to (KRNDALL), A., ii, 32. 
of metallic salts, crystalline particles 
in (TRAUBE and KLEIN), A., ii, 201. 
non-aqueous, electrochemistry _ of 
(MiLtER; Miter and Dv- 
SCHEK), A., ii, 612. 
of binary electrolytes, physical pro- 
perties of (WALDEN), A., ii, 345. 


ar 


hydro. 
H and 


jomena 
A., ii 


HAELIS 
9, 
ENKS), 
-ETER- 
D), A., 
[ANN), 


HEND- 


Solutions, non-aqueous, analysis of, with 
the interferometer (CoHEN and 
Bruins), A., ii, 77. 

dispersoid analysis of (OsTWALD), 
A., ii, 198. 
§olvates, theory of (SyRKIN), A., ii, 
823 


Solvatochromism (HanTzscH), A., i, 
556. 

Solvents, partition of substances between 
(ScHILov, LEPIN, JANTSCHAK, and 
DuBININ), A., ii, 626; (ScHILOV, 
Lrepin, and JANTSCHAK), A., ii, 
824. 

recovery of, in extraction processes 
(PICHLER), A., ii, 715. 
influence of, on the velocity of forma- 
tion of quaternary ammonium com- 
pounds (Hawxins), T., 1170. 
mixed, solubility in (PucHER and 
Deuy), A., ii, 126. 
velocity of reaction in (CASHMORE, 
McComBIE, and SCARBOROUGH), 
T., 243; (McComsBiz, Scar- 
BOROUGH, and SETTLE), T., 2308. 

Solvolysis in mixtures of fused salts 

(Hicks and Craic), A., ii, 622. 

Sorbic acid, piperidide of (Orr and 

ZIMMERMANN), A., i, 138. 

Sorghum vulgare, protein from the cary- 

opsis of (Visco), A., i, 211. 

Sound, velocity of, in air aud hydrogen 

(GRUNEISEN and MERKEL), A., ii, 

190. 

Specific gravity. See Density. 

Spectra in relation to atomic structure 

(Kine), A., ii, 277. 
produced by coliision with electrons 
(SEELIGER), A., ii, 17. 
broadening.of lines in (FRANCK), A., ii, 
241; (FicHTBAUER and Joos), A., 
ii, 242. 

of gases, excitation of, during chem- 
ical reactions (HABER and ZIscH), 
A., ii, 461. 

absorption, of elements barium to 

antimony (Linpsay), A., ii, 599. 

of bromomalonic derivatives and 
nitroparaffins (GraHAM and Mac- 
BETH), T., 1109. 

of halogen derivatives of cyclic com- 
pounds (GRAHAM and MacsETH), 
T., 2601. 

of metallic salts (GEORGE), A., ii, 
806. 

are (St. JoHn and Bascocg), A., 

ii, 4. 

intensity-current curves of (Moore), 
A., ii, 242. 

occurrence of spark lines in (HEM- 
SALECH and Dg GRaAmonrT), A,, ii, 
410. 
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Spectra, arc, values of constants in (FooTE 
and MouHLER), A., ii, 410. 
wave-lengths in (WALTxRs), A., ii, 
100. 
arc-cathode (DuNSTAN and WooTEN), 
A., ii, 99. 
band, origin of (TAKAHASHI), A., ii, 3. 
regularities in (KRaT2ER), A., ii, 
409. 
of isotopes (GREBE and KoNEN), 
A,, ii, 4. 
line, production of enhanced (SAWYER 
and BECKER), A., ii, 242. 
quantum theory of (Bonr), A., ii, 
801. 
B-ray (ELLIS), A., ii, 339. 
and their connexion with +-rays 
(MEITNER), A., ii, 732. 
from radioactive substances (MEIT- 
NER), A., ii, 416. 
B- and y-ray (ELLIS), A., ii, 466. 
Réntgen ray (DUANE), A., ii, 104; 
(RICHTMYER), A., ii, 105, 804; 
(HsALMAR ; CosTER), A., ii, 180 ; 
(SMEKAL), A., ii, 15, 181, 600, 
607; (DoLesszeK; DvaneE and 
PATTERSON), A., ii, 463 ; (DUANE 
and Fricke), A., ii, 804. 
precise measurements of (SIEGBAHN), 
A., ii, 104. 
spark lines in (WENTZEL), A., ii, 249. 
and the structure of atoms (CosTER), 
A., ii, 491, 677; (DAUVILLIER), 
A., ii, 678. 
in relation to valency (WENTZEL), 
A.,. ii, 607. 


K-series, of the light elements 
(DoLEJSEK ; DAUVILLIER), A., 
ii, 243. 


L-series (Coster), A., ii, 244, 462 ; 
(DAUVILLIER), A., ii, 463. 
N-series in (DOLEJSEK), A., ii, 411. 
of metallic oxides (HEDVAL), A., ii, 
300. 
of organic crystalline compounds 
(Brace; BEcKER and JANCKR), 
A., ii, 128. 
ultra-violet (KuRTH), A., ii, 410. 
series, difference between, of isotopes 
(EHRENFEST ; Bour), A., ii, 598; 
(NicHoLson), A., ii, 599. 
Balmer series, structure of (GEHRCKE 
and Lav), A., ii, 3. 
spark, identification of air lines in 
(MERRILL, HoprEerR, and KEITH), 
A., ii, 802. 
ultra-red (SCHAEFER), A., ii, 727. 
ultra-violet, absorption (WINTHER, 
BAGGESGAARD-RASMUSSEN, and 
ScHREINER), A., ii, 729. 
of dihydric phenols (KLINGSTEDT), 
A., ii, 680. 
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Spectra vacuum spark, of metals 

(CARTER), A., ii, 599. 
visible, doublets in (Goupsmit), A., 
ii, 462. 

Spectrograph, mass(AsToNn and FowLER), 

A., ii, 241 
Réatgen ray (SEEMANN), A., ii, 15. 

Spectrography (v. ANGERER), A., ii, 3. 

Spectrophotometer, double slit (NARA- 
YAN and SUBRAHMANYAN), A., ii, 
329. 

Spectroscopy, new apparatus for affording 
source of light for (GERLACH and 
Kocn), A., ii, 330. 

Spectrum, ultra-violet, extension of the 

(MiuiiKan), A., ii, 100. 
continuous, emission and absorption 
of (Ducuavx), A., ii, 99. 

Spectrum lines, errors in the measure- 
ment of (MERTON and Harrison), A 
ii, 673. 

a, histochemistry of (StruD- 
EL), A., i, 294. 

sphingomyelin, optical properties of 
(Sano), A., i, 701. 

Spilanthol from paracress 
and Asano), A., i, 505. 

Spirans (Lzucus, v. KaTinsxy, and 
ConraD), A., i, 471, 873. 

Spleen, function of the (AsHER and 

BERNET), A., i, 491. 

effect of extirpation of, on blood- 
corpuscles (AsHER and Matsuo), 
A., 4, 298. 

formation of bilirubin in the (ERNstT 
and SzAPPANyYos), A., i, 1089. 

of cattle, nucleic acids from (STRUDEL), 
A., i, 297. 

Spruce, Swedish, constituents and pro- 
perties of (WAHLBERG), A., i, 1101. 
Spruce needles, resins and tannins from 

(v. Eungr), A., i, 233. 

Stains, detection of urine in (JEMMA), 
A., ii, 460. 

Stannanedi-1-piperidinium chloride, di- 
chloro- (LEONARD), A., i, 363. 

Stannic acid and salts. See under 
Tin. 

Stannous salts. See under Tin. 

Staphylolysin, effect of metallic = on 
the formation of (WALBUM), A 
795. 

Star anise oil, constants of (GaTTE- 
Fossk), A., i, 1167. 

Starch (ZWIKKER), A., i, 10. 
constitution of (DE Hoop), 
434. 

measurement of the liquefaction of 
(Oxsson), A., ii, 401. 

adsorption in solutions of, and their 

emulsifying action (CLARK and 

Mann), A., ii, 550. 


(ASAHINA 


oy i, 


A., i, 
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Starch, preservation of solutions of 


(Kan6), A., i, 230. 
chemistry of (PRINGSHEIM and 
Perscn), A., i, 113, ar (PRING- 


SHEIM and DERNIKOs), A., i, % 
(PRINGSHEIM and GOLDSTEIN), A 


i, 633. 
en , oom products of (Prcrer 
and JAHN), A., i, 987. 


temperature coefficients in the degrad- 
ation of (ERNSTROM), A » i, 599. 

effect of amino-acids on the hydrolysis 
of, by enzymes (SHERMAN and 
WALKER; ; SHERMAN and CaLp- 
WELL), A., i, 283. 

benzyl derivatives of (GomBERG and 
BucHLER), A., i, 112. 

iodide, constitution of (LoTTERMOSER 
and STEvpg), A., i, 10. 

compounds of iodine with (v. Ev.zr 
and MyrpaAck), A., i, 527, 1120; 
(v. EvLerR and BERGMANN; V. 
EvLrer and LANDERGREN), A 
921. 

activity of reductase from (Smoro- 
DINCEV), A., i, 1201. 

disappearance of, from 
(Motiscn), A., i, 309. 

estimation of (Line, CALLow, and 
Price), A., ii, 879. 

Starfish, constituents of (HrNarRD and 

Fitton), A., i, 87. 

Stasite (ScHoEP), A., ii, 386. 

Stearic acid, oxidation of (ASAHINA and 
IsHipA), A., i, 520. 

cellulose ester (GRUN and WITTKA), 
A., i, 114. 

vanillylamide of (Orr and ZimmEr- 
MANN), A., i, 137. 

Stearic acid, dibromodihydroxy- and 
dichlorodihydroxy- (NicoLeT and 
Cox), A., i; 320. 

tetrahydroxy-. See Sativic acid. 
Stearodipalmitins, isomeric (AMBERGER 

and Bromie), A., i, 804. 
-Stearoxydecoic acid, methyl 

(Grin and WIRTH), A., i, 805. 


+» i, 


leaves 


ester 


Steel. See under Iron. 
Stereochemistry, recent advances in 
(Stnen), A., ii, 103. 
studies in (HoLMBERG), A., i, 1113. 
Stereoisomerides, biological difference 
of (JuNG and Miz), A, i 


486. 

Stereoisomerism, ethylenic (DUFRAISSE), 
A., i, 584. 

Sterols, prego | of (BRINKMAN and 
Wastt), A , i, 289. 

Stibinetri-1-piperidinium chloride 
(LEoNnaArRD), A., i, 363. 


Stibiobenzene, 2m’ oe *-dihydr- 
» i, 1204. 


oxy- (ScHMIDT), A 


‘il bes 
with 
331. 


ms orm@tilbene, action of aluminium chloride 


and 
PRING- 
|, 682; 
N), A., 
-ICTET 
egrad- 
9, 
rolysis 
and 
CALD- 
+ and 


LOSER 


with (ScHOLL and Scuwanrzer), A., i, 
331. 
ftilbene, amino- and nitro-derivatives, 
stereoisomeric (STOERMER and 
OEHLERT), A., i, 647. 
nitro-derivatives, preparation of 
(BisHop and Brapy), T., 2366. 
4-nitro-2-cyano-, dibromide (RuGGLI 
and Mmyvegr), A., i, 346. 
§tilbene-4-carboxylic acids, 2-amino- and 
2-nitro-,stereoisomeric, and their esters 
(STOERMER and OEFHLERT), A., i, 648. 
Stilbene-2:2’-dicarboxyl chloride, and 
its derivatives and /7:7’-dichloro-, 
methyl ester (RuGeLI and MEYER), 
A., i, 345. 
Stilbene-2:2’-dicarboxylic acid, esters of 
(RuGGLI and Meyer), A., i, 344. 
Stomach, effect of choline on the move- 
ments of the (LE HEvx), A., i, 85. 
enzymes of the (HAMMARSTEN), A., i, 
958. 
human, action of calcium and potass- 
ium ions on the (TEZNER and 
TuROLT), A., i, 396. 
Straw, lignin from (PAscHKE), A., i, 325. 
estimation of levulose in (COLLINS), 
A., ii, $23. 
Streptococeus, hemolytic, extraction of 
enzymes from (STEVENS and WEsT), 
A., i, 908. 
Strontium alloys with lead, constitution 
of (PIWOWARSKY), A., ii, 644. 
Strontium chlorite (Levi), A., ii, 567. 
hydroxide, crystalline, solubility of 
(SipERsKy), A., ii, 501. 
nitrate, crystal structure of (VEGARD), 
A., ii, 508. 
silicate (Eskoua), A., ii, 849. 
tungstate (SmiTH), A., ii, 774. 
Strontium detection :— 
detection of (Luiz), A., ii, 227. 
Strychnine, physiology of (WEIss and 
HatTcHER), A., i, 900. 
poisoning. See Poisoning. 
ferrioxalate (BURROWS and TURNER), 
A,, i, 916. 
hexose- and sucrose-phosphates (NEv- 
BERG and DALMER), A., i, 920. 
separation of quinine from (WARREN 
and CiaRk), A., ii, 171; (EvERs), 
A., ii, 669. 
isoStrychnine, preparation of (LEuCHS 
and NirscHKE), A., i, 1175. 
Stryehnos alkaloids (Leucus, OsTER- 
BURG, and KAEHRN), A., i, 362; 
(LrvcHs and KArHRN), A., i, 463; 
(LevcHs and Fricker), A., i, 677; 
(Levcus, MILDBRAND,.and Lrvcus), 
A., i, 1052; (Levcus and NiTscHKE), 
A., i, 1175. 
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Styphnic acid, retene ester (RuzICcKA 
and MEYER), A., i, 830. 

Styrene, chloro-, and its chlorohydrin 

(Forster and SAVILLE), T., 2600. 
w-nitro-3:4:5-trihydroxy- (RosEN- 
MUND and PFANNKUCR), A., i, 1030. 
2-Styrylbenzopyrylium chloride, hydr- 
oxy-derivatives (Buck and HEIL- 

BRON), T., 1204. 

Styryl a-chloro-p-dimethylaminostyryl 
ketone (BAUER and WERNER), A., i, 
1035. 

Styryl dichloromethyl ketone, nitro- 
derivatives (HELLER, Laur, and 
BucHWALDT), A., i, 348. 

9-Styryldi-88’-naphthoxanthenyl 

chlorate (ZIEGLER), A., i, 152. 

Styryl furfurylidenemethyl kstone, 
2-hydroxy- (Buck and HEILBKoN), 
T., 1100. 

9-Styryl-1-methoxyxanthenyl perchlor- 

ate (ZIEGLER), A., i, 152. 

Styryl methyl ketone, o- and p-hydroxy- 
(Buck and Herisron), T., 1100. 

1-Styrylisoquinoline (MILLS and SMITH), 

T., 2782. 

9-Styrylxanthenol (ZIEGLER and Ocus), 
A., i, 1048. 

9-Styrylxanthenyl perchlorate (Z1KG- 
LER), A., i, 151. 

9-Styrylxanthyl bromide hydrobromide 
and chloride hydrochloride, and 
their perhaloids (ZIRGLER and 
Ocus), A., i, 1047. 

ethyl ether (ZIEGLER and Ocus), A., 
i, 1048. 

Suberdialdehyde, and its diphenylhydr- 
azone (ROSENMUND, ZETZSCHE, and 
F.iitscu), A., i, 39. 

Suberone, (¢)2:7-dibromo- (GopcHoT and 
Brun), A., i, 350. 

Substance, C,H,N,, from azoimide and 
methylthiocarbimide (OLIVERI- 
MANDALA), A., i, 473. 

C,H,O0,, and its methyl ether, from 
glycerol and Aspergillus glawcus 
(TRAETTA-Mosca and Preri), A., 
i, G1. 

C,H,N, from p-xylene and sulphuryl 
azide (CuRTIUsS and ScHMInT), A.,, 


per- 


i, 777. 

C,H,0,N,S, from p-carbamidotoluene- 
m-sulphonic acid and phosphoryl 
chloride (Scott and CougEn), T., 
2041. 

C,H,;0,N, from hydrolysis of ethyl 
By-dicyano-y-methylbutane-f8-di- 
carboxylate (HOPE and SHELDON), 
T., 2282. 

Cy9Hy,0,, from a-bromoisobutaldehyde 
and sodiomalonic ester (FRANKE 

and GROEGER), A., i, 808. 
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Substance, C,.H,,0;, from §-imethyl- 
butan-8-ol-y-one and _ phosphoric 
oxide (SCHEIBLER and FIscHER), A., 
i, 1110. 

C,9H,0,SNa, and its amino-derivative, 
trom sodium hydrogen sulphite and 
2:7-dihydroxynaphthalene (Fucus 
and Stix), A., i, 451. 

C39H,,0,N,8,, from oxidation of 
3:5-dimethylthiol-1-phenyl-1:2:4- 
triazole with permanganate (Fromm, 
KaysER, BRIEGLEB, and FOHREN- 
BACH), A., i, 378. 

C,H 0, from ethylene and nitrogen 
(Miyamoro), A., i, 418. 

C,.H2.0, from ethylene and nitrogen 
(Miyamoto), A., i, 418. 

C 13H 4905, from oxidation of the lactone 
of 3-hydroxy-2-0-carboxybenzy]- 
2-methylcyclopropane-1-carboxylic 


acid (Kon, STEVENSON, and 
THORPE), T., 663. 
Cy3H 390.4, from formic acid and 


phioroglucinol (ScHWENK), A.,i,153. 
C'3H4,0,, from formie acid and phloro- 
glucinol (ScHWENK), A., i, 153. 
C,3;H,0, from ethylene and nitrogen 

(Miyamoto), A., i, 418. 

C,,4H,,0;, from ethyl 5-aldehydo- 
salicylicate and  acetylacetone 
(WayNE and CoHEN), T., 1027. 

Cy,H,,0,, from kawaic acid and 
alcoholic potash (MURAYAMA and 
MayveEpA), A., i, 265. 

C,4H,,0,, and its platinichloride, 
trom hydrolysis of C,,Hg,gN, (C1usa 
and VEccHIOTT!), A., i, 474. 

C,,4H,O,N.Cl,, from urine and di- 
chlorobenzenediazonium chloride 
(Hermanns), A., i, 1091. 

C,;H,0;, from s-o-phthalyl chio-‘de 
aud sodium salicylate (H. P. and 
W. KavuFMANN and GO6TTING), .*.., 
i, 253. 

C,5H4,0,4, from the bark of A..cmnus 
Jrangula (OESTERLE), A., i, 100. 
C,,;H.,0, from ethylene and nitrogen 

(Miyamoro), A., i, 418. 

C,;H»,0.2, from ethyleue and nitrogen 
(Mryamoro), A., i, 418. 

C15H,,0,N2, from hydrolysis of 
anisaldehyde phenylmethylhydr- 
azone hydrochloride (Ciusa and 
VeccuioTT!), A., i, 474. 

C,5H2ON,, from cyclohexanone and 
ethyl a-cyanopropionate (Kon and 
THORPE), T., 1802. 

C1.H,,0,N,8, from monothioethylene 
glycol and phenylcarbimide (BEN- 
NETT), T., 2146. 

C,,H,,0, from ethylene and nitrogen 
(Mryamoro), A., i, 418. 
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Substance, C,,H,,0, from 9-styryl. 
xanthenol and acetic acid (ZIEGLER 
and Ocus), A., i, 1048. 

CogH3,0,, and its derivatives, from 
autoxidation of 2-acetyl-a-naphthol 
(FRizs and LEvE), A., i, 462. 

CogH,,0., from m-cresol and a-nitro. 
— anhydride (EpER and 

IDMER), A., i, 260. 

C2H,,05N2, from 8-ketohydrindene 
and p-nitrobenzaldehyde (Frizp- 
LANDER, HERzOG, and v. Voss), 
A., i, 764. 

C.2.HysNPI, from triphenylphosphine- 
ethylimine and ethyl iodide (Sravp- 
INGER and HavseER), A., i, 69. 

(‘.3H 603, from 8-ketohydrindene and 
p-hydroxybenzaldehyde  (Frizp- 
LANDER, HERz0G, and v. Voss), A., 
i, 764. 

C.3H,,0,NPI, from ethyl azidoacetate, 
triphenylphosphine and _ methyl 
iodide (STAUDINGER and Havsrn), 
A., i, 69. 

C.5H0, from magnesium pheny)- 
ethinyl bromide and distyry] ketone 
(Hess and WELTZIEN), A., i, 
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C.¢H230,N3, and its salts, from azodi- 
benzyl and dimethyl-8-naphthy)- 
amine (DIELS and KLEINFELUER), 
A., i, 1195. 

Cy,H,,0, from -yy-diphenyl-aa-di-p- 
anisylallene and acecic acid (Z1z0- 
LER, Ocus, BrREMER, and THIEL), 
A., i, 1049. 

CygH,,0,, from 2-hydroxyanthra- 
quinone auc dextrose (BRADSHAW 
and PERKIN), T., 921. 

CogHagN,, from hydrolysis of benv- 
aldehyde phenylhydrazone hydr- 
chloride (CrusA and VEccHIOTT!), 
A., i, 474. 

CogH,ON,, from N-ethylcarbazole- 
3-diazonium chloride and ammoni? 
(MorcAN and Reap), T., 2717. 

C,H 2204, from ox: «tion of pher- 
anthraquiny] acetete {GoLDSCHMID! 
and Scumipt), A., i, 1250. 

C3,H220,N,8,, from “* saccharin” ani 
m-phenylenediamine hydrochloride 
(Dutr), T.. 2393. 

Cy3F 0 ,N-%2, fm “saccharin” a’ 
42f.-diamisoresorcinel hydrociuoride 
(Durt), T., 2393. 

CsgH,.0, from maguesium phenyl- 
ethiny. bromide and oxalyl chloride 
(Hess and WELTzIEN), A.,' i 
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Substitution, influence of, on equilibria 
in binary systems (KREMANN and 
MULLER; KREMANN, ODELGA, and 
ZAWODSKY), A., i, 131 ; Wegcy 
Hout, and MU.iER), A., i, ve 
(KREMANN and OpELGA), A., i, 
159; (KREMANN and STRzELBA), 
A. 4,176. 

influence of, on chemical reactions 
(FRANZEN and STAUBLE), A., i, 
450; (BopForss), A., ii, 698. 
effect of, on the free energy of oxida- 
tion-reduction reactions (LAMER 
and BAKER), A., ii, 735. 
Substitution reactions (v. AUWERs), A., 
ii, 98. 
Succinchloroimide, preparation of (Hi1RsT 
and MacsEts), T’., 2174. 
§uccinic acid, preparation of (SuzuKI 
and Matsuyama), A., i, 716. 
aldehyde acids derived from (Car- 
RIERE), A., i, 318. 
benzyl ester, enzymic hydrolysis of 
(Howarp), A., 1, 9 
menthy! hydrogen ester (SHIMOMURA 
and CoHEN), T., 2056. 
Succinic acid, tetrachlero-, diethyl ester 
(Dovcuty and FREEMAN), A., i, 427. 
Suecinic acids, substituted, formation 
of, from esters of a8-unsaturated 
acids (HieGi:. 30rHAM and Lap- 
WORTH), T.. 49. 
syntheses of (LAPWORTH and 
McRasz), T., 1699, 2741. 
aminohydroxy-, synthesis of, and their 
salts and derivatives (DAKIN), 
A:, i, #43. 
resolutior of, and their alkaloidal 
salts (VAKIN), A., i, 430. 
Succinodehydrogenase (WIDMARK), A 
i, 600. 
effect of hydrogen-ion concentration 
on the action of (“HLSsoN), A., i, 
785. 
Succinodi-5-acenaphthylamide(FLEIscH- 
Ek and SCHRANZ), A., i, 1143. 
S8uecinontrile, dichloro- (OTT and Lép- 
MAN1.), A., i, 648, 

Suerose (saccharose, cane-sugar), prepara- 
tics of, chemically pure (KRaIsy), 
A., ii, 233. 

zpectrum of the triboluminescence of 
(LONGCHAMBON), A., ii, 542. 

polarisation of normal solutions of 
(Stank), A., ii, 167. 


‘sat of combustion of (SWIENTO- 
SLAWSKI and STARCZEWSKA),A.., ii, 
616, 

osmotic pressure of (Lotz and Fraz:2), 
A, ii, 264. 

inversion of (MorAN and LEw!s), T., 
1613 ; (ScATCHARD), A., i, 230. 


ii, 1255 


Sucrose (saccharose, cane- a velocity 


of inversion of en i +» li, 39 ; 
(FALEs and MorRE LL), A., ii, 852. 

inversion of, by alkaline copper solu- 
tion (MaqvEnxe), A., 1, 920; 
(CANALS), A., ii, 592. 

inversion of, by ’ saccharase (CoLIN 
and CHAUDUN; CHAUDUN), A., i, 
389. 

hydration of, in water s-‘ution (Scat- 
CHARD), A., i, 230. 

velocity of hydrol: sis of (CLARK), A.., 
ii, 135. 

oxidation of, by nitric acid (CHATTA- 
way and Haruis), T., 2703. 

action of ozone on solutions of (SCHONE- 
BAUM), A., i, 228. 

explosion of finely divided (BEYERs- 
DORFER), A., ii, 749. 

sulphate (NEuBERG and LIEBER- 
MANN), A., i, 222. 

benzyl derivatives of (Gox.sERe and 
BUCHLER), A., i, 112. 

permeability of the intestines to 
(WoRINGER), A., 7, 1214 

detection of, colorimetrically (Kryz), 
A, 233. 

detection of, in presence of dextrose 
(Conepon and STEWART), A., ii, 
233. 

estimation of, with invertase (HARD- 
ING), A., ii 167. 

estimation oi, in presence of other 
ae (BEHRE and Dirine), A., ii, 
90 

separation ot dex'rose from, by dia- 
lysis (CoNcDON and INGERSOLL), 
A., i, 322. 


Sucrosey Losphorie acid, —— salt 


(NEUBERG and DALMER), A., i, 920. 


Sugars, effect of ketonic compounds on 


the formation of (GEELMUYDEN), 
A., i, 607. 
synthesis of (WAGNER and Parnas), 
A., i, 965. 
from formaldehyde (“r7anr), A., i, 
10. 


in the body (PARNAS ara WAGNER), 
} i. 487. 

fluorescence of (LEwi"), A., ii, 334. 

o,t'xal zotation of (Maursy), T., 
2608. 

adsorption iv solutions of, and their 
emulsifying accion (CLARK and 
Many), A., ii, 550. 

chemistry of (Krntan1), A., i, 223, 
$21, 1111. 

action of amino-acids on (GRiNHUT 
and WEBER), A., i, 235. 

fermentation of, by pentose-ferment- 
ing bacteria (PETERSON, FRED, and 
ANDERSON), A., i, 971. 


li, 1256 


Sugars, fermentation of, preparation 
of glycerol from ore 
CHEMISCHE WERKE), A., i, 980. 

in blood (CAMMIDGE, ForsyTH, and 
Howarp), A., i, 81; (RosEN- 
BERG), A. ,i, 789 ; (NEUWIRTH and 
KLEINER ; STASIAK), A., i, 1208. 
distribution of (FaLTA and Ricu- 
TER-QUITTNER), A., i, 696. 
effect of amino-acids and fatty acids 
on (PoLLAk), A., i, 483. 
effect of carbon dioxide on (BIN- 
SWANGER), A., i, 962. 
in narcosis and disease (CHANT- 
RAINE), A., i, 192. 
in arterial and venous blood (TuRBAN), 
A., i, 482. 
relation between the content of, in 
urine and in blood (TERVAERT), A., 
i, 1215. 
in blood and urine, action of phos- 
phates on (ExiAs and WzIss), A 
1085. 
in cerebrospinal fluid, aqueous humour, 
and blood plasma (CoorE ; DE HAAN 
and VAN CREVELD; STEVENSON), 
A., i, 295. 
steric transformation of, in tissues 
(Isaac and ADLER), A., i, 297. 
stereoisomeric, permeability of the 
glomerulus membrane for (Ham- 
BURGER), A., i, 490, 491, 790, 919. 
synthesis of acylated halogen deriv- 
atives of (FREUDENBERG and IvERs), 
A., i, 5238. 
action of hydrogen peroxide on solu- 
tions of (ScHONEBAUM), A., i, 920. 
metabolism of. See Metabolism. 


oxidation of acids derived from 
(GREINERT), A., i, 1111. 
unsaturated reduction products of 


(BERGMANN, Scuotre, and LEcHIn- 
sky), A., i, 227; (BERGMANN and 
MIEKELEY), A., i, 618. 
transportation, retention and excre- 
tion of (FoLIN and BrreLunp), 


A., i, 487. 

excretion of, in urine (MuRsCcH- 
HAUSER), A., i, 198 ; (NEUWIRTH), 
A., i, 485 


reducing, action of ammonia on (Linc 

and NANgJI), A., i, 631. 

clarification of solutions containing, 
by means of lead acetate (ENGLIS 
and TsAnG), A., ii, 459. 

estimation of (QuIsuMBING and 
Tuomas), A., ii, 92; (Hawak), 
A., ii, 166 ; (FLEURY and Bov- 
ToT), A., ii, 879. 

estimation of, in blood (LassBk, 
Negpvevux, and Nomipis), A., ii, 
663. 
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Sugars, ee estimation of, in urine 
(SmirTH), A., ii, 663. 
estimation of, my, fermentation 
methods (LANGE), A ., li, 98. 
estimation of, iodometrically (Avrr- 
BACH and BopLANDER), A., ii, 878, 
estimation of, in blood (RosENBERG), 
A., i, 482; (Guy), A., ii, 94; 
(Regist), A., ii, 323; (SrEprp), A., 
ii, 592 ; (ERNsT and WEIss), A., ii, 
724; (CsonKA and TaGcart), A., 


ii, 879. 
estimation of, in blood and urine 
(TERVAERT), A., ii, 166. 
estimation of, in urine (FoLIN and 
BERGLUND), A., ii, 400. 


Sulphamidophthalic acid, constitution 
of, and its salts and esters (ZINCKE 
and GREUNE), A., i, 550. 

p-8ulphaminobenzoic acid, sodium salt 

(WEIL and Moser), A., i, 444. 
estimation of, in commercial saccharin 
(HERzoG and Krerp1), A., ii, 237. 

Sulphamphthaleins (DuTr), T., 2389. 

cis-Sulphatodiethylenediaminecobaltic 
bromide (DuFF), T., 452. 

es Sulphatoethylaniline. ” See V-Phenyl- 
B-aminoethyl hydrogen sulphate. 

1;1-Sulphatomercuridimethylene- bis- 
1:2-dihydrobenzofuran (ADAMS, 
Roman, and Sprrry), A., i, 947. 

Sulphatopentamminecobaltiselenate. See 
under Cobalt. 

Sulphides. See under Sulphur. 

Sulphide colouring matters, red (War- 
son and Dutt), T., 1939, 2414. 

Sulphidobisdimethylpyrrole-3-carb- 
oxylic acids, ethy] esters (FiscHER and 
HERRMANN), A., i, 1055. 

Sulphiformin wiek ean acid) 
(MALVEZzIN), A., i, 222. 

Sulphilimines (MANN and Pops), T., 

1052. 


Suiphisaidophthalic acid, constitution 
of, and its salts and derivatives 
(ZINCKE and GREUNE), A., i, 551. 

p-Sulphinobenzoic acid (SMILES and 
Harrison), T., 2024. 

i trical acid (STEWART), T., 
2559. 


Sulphite liquor lactone (HINTIKKA), 


A., i, 347. 
cis-Sulphitodiethylenediaminecobaltic 
bromide (DuFF), T., 452. 
Sulphoacetic acid as a canciones | agent 
(SCHNEIDER and Krarmt), A., i, 
749. 
salts, detection and estimation of, in 
cellulose acetates (EnTat and VUL- 
quin), A., ii, 533. 


cobalt and ward salts (BACKER and 
Dussky), A 


»i, 423. 
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Sulpho-acid groups, steric hindrance of 
(vAN Dury), A., i, 189. 
8-p-Sulphobenzeneazo-5-amino-6-meth- 
oxyquinoline (Jacops and HEIDEL- 
BERGER), A., i, 671. 
5-Sulphobenzeneazo-2:4-dimethyl- 
pyrrole-3-carboxylic acid, ethyl and 
methyl esters (KisTer, WEBER, 
MAURER, NIEMANN, SOHLACK, 
ScHLAYERBACH, and WILLIc), A., i, 
858. 
8-p-Sulphobenzeneazo-5-hydroxy-6- 
methoxy-2-phenylquinoline-4-carb- 
oxylie acid (HALBERKANN), A., i, 175. 
8-p-Sulphobenzeneazo-5-hydroxy-6- 


methoxyquinoline (JACOBS and 

HEIDELBERGER), A., i, 672. 
5-p-Sulphobenzeneazo-6-hydroxy- 

2-phenylquinoline-4-carboxylic acid 


(HALBERKANN), A., i, 174. 
Sulphobenzide. See Diphenylsulphone. 
Sulphocarboxylic acids, salts of (BACKER 

and Dusky), A., i, 423. 
m-Sulphocinnamic acid, and its aniline 

hydrogen salt (Moorz and THomas), 

A., i, 454. 
Sulphohsemoglobinemia 

BERGH), A., i, 793 
1-3’-Sulpho-2-hydroxyphenyl-3-methyl- 

5-pyrazolone, 5’-chloro- (SocIETY OF 

CHEMICAL INDUstTRY IN Bas zz), A., 

i, 385. 
1-5’-Sulpho-2’- hydroxypheny]-3-methyl- 

5-pyrazolone-3’-carboxylic acid 

(SocieTY oF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY IN 

BASLE), A., i, 385. 

Sulphonamides, aliphatic (CLUTTERBUCK 

and CoHEN), T., 120. 

substituted, preparation of (FARBEN- 
FABRIKEN VORM. F. Bayer & Co.), 
A., i, 999. 

Sulphonation of phenols (CAMPBELL), 
T., 847. 

a-Sulphonedibutyric acid, resolution of 
(AHLBERG), A., i, 625. 

Sulphonic acids, esters, action of, with 
amines (FOLpD1), A., i, 782. 

Sulphonie acids, o-amino-, aromatic, 
condensation of isocyanic acid with 
(Scorr and Conn), T., 2034. 

2:2’-Sulphonidotriphenylearbinol (Gom- 

BERG and Britrron), A., i, 163. 
2:2’-Sulphonidotriphenylearbinyl 

chloride (GoMBERG and BriITron), 

A., i, 163, 
2:2’-Sulphonidotriphenylmethane (Gom- 

BERG and Britton), A., i, 1638. 
2:2’-Sulphonidotriphenylmethyl, and its 

peroxide (GoMBERG and Britton), 

A., i, 163. 

Sulphonyl chlorides, aromatic (STEW- 
ART), T., 2555. 
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2-p-Sulphopheny1-6-methy1l--azimino- 
benzene, 5-amino- (KALLE & OCo.), 
A., i, 61. 

a-Sulphopropionie acid, cobalt and 
copper salts (BACKER and Dussxy), 
A., i, 423, 

Sulphosalicylaldehyde, preparation and 
derivatives of (WEIL and BrimMER) 
A., i, 349. 

Sulphosalicylic acid, action of, on the 
swelling of gelatin and albumin (Ost- 
WALD and Kuan), A., i, 598. 

5-Sulphosalicylic acid, 3-nitro-, potass- 
ium hydrogen salt (SAKELLARIOS), 
A., i, 1145. 

Sulphoxylic acid, estimation of, volu- 
metrically (DE BAcHo), A., ii, 311. 
Sulphur, absorption spectrum of (Fu- 

KuDA), A,, ii, 728. 

Roéntgen-ray spectrum of (LINDH), A., 
ii, 542, 

latent heat of fusion of (STRATTON 
and PARTINGTON), A., ii, 258. 

rhombic, solubility of (HILDEBRAND 
and JENnKs), A., ii, 141. 

solubility of, in organic liquids (DELA- 
PLACE), A., ii, 706. 

valency of (LECHER aud Simon), A., i, 
10138. 

absorption of active hydrogen and 
nitrogen by (WENDT; NEWMAN), 
A., ii, 639, 

colloidal, physico-chemical investiga- 
tion of (Rossi), A., ii, 485. 

hydrophobic and hydrophilic sols of 
(FREUNDLICH and ScHOLZ), A., ii, 
841. 

effect of heating charcoal with 
(Wrpavr), A., ii, 52, 373. 

action of, on cuprous_ chloride 
(PINKARD and WaRDLAW), T., 
1300. 

equilibrium between iodine and, in 
solution (AMADORI), A., ii, 561. 

and its compounds, action of, on 
terpenes (BUDNIKOV and SCHILOV), 
A., i, 944. 

metabolism. See Metabolism. 

in proteins (HorrMaN and GORTNER), 
A., i, 429 

Sulphur compounds in agar (NEUBERG 

and OHLE), A., i, 323. 

action of, on growth of plants 
(Turina), A., i, 707. 

oxidation of, by bacteria in soils 
(LIPMAN, WAKSMAN, and JOFFE), 
A., i, 303; (Waxsmayn), A., i, 
706. 

fate of, in the animal organism 
(ScumipT and Crakk), A., i, 968. 

Sulphur monochloride, action of aniline 
with (CoFrEy), A., i, 132. 
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Sulphur :— 

Sulphuryl chloride, action of, on 
aromatic amines (ELLER and 
KuiEmmM), A., i, 448. 

chlorination of benzene with 
(SILBERRAD), T., 1015. 
action of, on organic compounds 
(DurRRANs), T., 44. 
Pyrosulphuryl chloride, action of 
toluene on (STEINKOPF and BucH- 
HEIM), A., i, 122. 

Thiony] chloride, action of, on glycollic 
acid (BLAISE and MonTAGNE), 
A., i, 520. 

action of, on a-hydroxy-acids 
s BLAISE and MonTaGng), A,, i, 
15. 
Sulphides, phosphorescent, refractive 
index of (Currg), A., ii, 801. 
action of red rays on (CuRIz), A., 
ii, 246. 
effect of heat on phototropy of 
(MouRELO), A., ii, 604. 
preparation of sols of (v. Haun), 
A., ii, 856. 
fate of, in the blood (HAGGARD and 
CHARLTON), A., i, 287. 
estimation of (BUDNIKOV and 
Kravse), A., ii, 717, 782. 
estimation of, volumetrically 
(WILLARD and Cake), A., ii, 80. 
Sulphur dioxide, specific heat of 
(PARTINGTON and Cant), A.,, ii, 


solubility of, in suspensions of 
caluium and magnesium hydr- 
oxides (SMITH and PARKHURST), 
A., ii, 761. 
vapour pressure of (BERGSTROM), 
A., ii, 423 
viscosity and molecular dimensions 
of (SMITH), A., ii, 686. 
equilibrium between water and 
(BicHowsky), A., ii, 270. 
oxidising properties of (WARDLAW 
and PINKARD), T., 210. 
oxidising aud reducing properties of 
(STEWART and WARDLAW), T., 
1481. 
estimation of (BARHAM), A., ii, 520. 
trioxide, physical properties of 
(BERTHOUD), A., ii, 638. 
equilibriam of chromium trioxide, 
water and (GILBERT, BUCKLEY, 
and Masson), T., 1934. 
equilibrium of ferric oxide, water 
and (Posnsak and MERWIN), A., 
ii, 772. 
tetroxide (MEYER, BAILLEUL, and 
HENKEL), A., ii, 843. 
Sulphurous acid, autoreduction of 


(BENNETT) T., 1794. 
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Sulphur :— 

Sulphurous acid, reaction between 
iodic acid and (SKRABAL), A., ii, 
488. 

action of iodine with (MACAULAY), 
T., 552 
estimation of (CoprETTi), A., ii, 80. 

Sulphites, preparation of, pure 
(SHENEFIELD, VILBRANDT, and 
WirTHrow), A., ii, 45. 

alkali hydrogen, equilibria in 
aqueous solutions of (BALY and 
BalLEy), T., 18138. 

detection of, in foods (CHAPMAN), 
A., ii, 520. 

Sulphuric acid, lead chamber process 

for (FoRRER), A., ii, 761. 

and its salts, electrical conductivity 
of mixtures of (KENDALL, ADLER, 
and Davipson), A., ii, 126. 

determination of the transport 
numbers for (FERGUSON and 
France), A., ii, 113, 114. 

properties of mixtures of ethyl 
= water and (Pounp), T., 

41. 

heat developed on mixing nitric 
acid, water and (McDavip), A., 
ii, 617. 

absorption of ethylene by (DAMIENs), 
A., i, 1105. 

action of, with aromatic disulphides 
—— and McCLEeLuanp), T., 


detection and estimation of, in 
cellulose acetate (ENTAT and 
Vuquin), A., ii, 533. 

estimation of, as barium sulphate 
(BALAREFF), A., ii, 864. 

estimation of, in presence of 
aluminium (Moser and Kony), 
A,, ii, 782. 

Sulphates, diffusion of (STILEs), A., 

ii, 125. 

double hydrated, dissociation pres- 
sures of (CAVEN and FERGUSON), 
T., 1406. 

estimation of (Ko.tuorF), A., ii, 
81 


estimation of, as barium sulphate 


(CHATTERJEE), A., ii, 390. 
estimation of, volumetrically (JEL- 
LINEK and Ens), A., ii, 864. 
estimation of, in soils (Hirst and 
GreEavEs), A., ii, 521. 
estimation of, in blood (Drnts), A., 
ii, 225. 
Persulphates, estimation of (ScaGLi4- 
RINI and TorRELLI), A., ii, 81. __ 
Hyposulphurous acid, estimation of, 
— (DE Bacno), A., 1, 
11. 
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Sulphur :— 
Thiosulphuric acid, occurrence and 
estimation of, in the animal 
organism (DEzANI), A., i, 968. 
Thiosulphates, periodicity of reactions 
between arsenites or arsenates and 
(Forbes, EsTILL, and WALKER), 
A., ii, 271. 
reaction of, with nitrites (FatL- 
CIOLA), A., ii, 453. 
ageing of standard solutions of 
(HaHN and Winpisca), A., ii, 
873. 

Dithionates, estimation of, volumet- 
rically (FISCHER and CLASSEN), A., 
ii, 453. 

Polythionic acids, and their salts 
(RIESENFELD and FELD), A., ii, 45. 

Polythionates, analysis of (KURTEN- 
ACKER aud Fritscn), A., ii, 521. 

Sulphur organic compounds (MANN and 

Pops), T., 1052. 

autoxidation of (DELEPINE), A., i, 
621, 914. 

thiocyanates (LecHER and WITTWER; 
LECHER and GoEBEL), A., i, 640. 

Sulphuric acid, glucose esters of 

(LEVENE, Mryer, and WeBER), 
A., i, 987. 

mixed, anhydrides of, with carb- 
oxylic acids (VAN Pesk1), A., i, 
106. 

Sulphur estimation :— 
estimation of (LosaNna), A., ii, 582, 

656. 

estimation _ of, microchemically 
(Hotz), A., ii, 521. 

estimation of, in antimony sulphide 
(LuFF and Porritt), A., ii, 225. 

estimation of, in illumiuating gas, by 
means of perhydrol (KLEMMER), A., 
ii, 224. 

estimation of, in commercial ichthyol 
preparations (Péipin and Reav- 
BoURG), A., ii, "24. 

estimation of, in «st iron and steel 
(Marinort), A., ii, 224. 

_ estimation of, in organic compounds 

(MEULEN), A., ii, 311. 

estimation of, in pyrites (GADAIs), 
A., ii, 79; (CHAUDRON and JURE- 
Borrarp), A., ii, 311. 

estimation of, in vulcanised rubber 
— and Watson), A., ii, 656, 

82. 

estimation of, in urine (RoBison), A., 
ii, 389. 

Sulphur group, heteropoly-acids of the 
elements of the (MEYER and Sra- 
TECZNY), A., ii, 773. 

Sulphuric and Sulphurous acids. See 
under Sulphur. 
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Sulphuryl chloride. See under Sulphur. 

Sulphurylazide, action of, on benzene 
(ScumivT), A., i, 777. 

action of, on p-xylene (CurTIUS and 
Scumipt), A., i, 776. 

Sunlight, effect of various rays of, on 
the formation of essential oils in 
plants (CaNaAxs), A., i, 907. 

coagulation of colloids by (GANGULY 
and DHAR), A., ii, 604. 

Surfaces, orientation of molecules in 
(Harkins and RoBErts), A., ii, 422. 
Surface tension, measurement of (SuG- 

DEN), T., 858; (ELDER), A., ii, 
618. 
calculation of (CREIGHTON), A., ii, 
426. 
effect of addition of electrolytes on 
(IZAGUIRRE), A., ii, 262. 
effect of, on rate of solution (GANGULY 
and BANEk3JI), A., ii, 821. 
of corresponding states (LORENZ and 
Herz), A., ii, 261. 
of thin layers of liquids (MARCELIN), 
A., ii, 686. 
Suspensoids, coagulation of (v. Hann), 
A., ii, 37 
Symphoricarpus racemosus, sugars from 
the fruit of (v. LippMANN), A., i, 
311. 
Synergism, ionic (MICHAELIs and H1ra- 
BAYASHI), A., il, 429. 
Synovial fluid, analyses of (MALMEJACc), 
A., i, 703. 

Syphilis, action of bismuth compounds 
on (SazeRAc and LeEvaniT!), A., i, 
89; (FouRNIER and GuENoT), A., 
i, 301. 

action of sodium p-hydroxy-m-amino- 
phenylarsinate on (FOURNIER, 
GUENOT, and ScHWARTZ), A., i, 
300. 
Systems, binary. See Binary systems. 
coujugated, of double linkings, com- 
bination in (BERGMANN), A., i, 
1106. 
disperse, optical properties of (LiF- 
SCHITZ and Brck), A., ii, 597. 
heterogeneous, equilibria in (SYRKIN), 
A., ii, 699. 
velocity of reaction in (COLLENBERG 
and Boprorss), A., ii, 431. 
symmetrical tautomeric triad, mo- 
bility of (INcoLp and Piccort), 
T., 2381. 


T. 
Tadpoles, influence of the reaction of the 


solution on the action of poisons or 
drugs on (LaBEs), A., i, 901. 
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Takadiastase, inactivation of (JACOBY 
and Suimizvu), A., i, 481. 

Tallow, Mafurra (RINDL), A., i, 1102. 

Tannase (FREUDENBERG and VOLL- 
BRECHT), A., ii, 285. 

estimation of (RHIND and SmirH), A 
ii, 407. 

Tannin, detection of (ATKINSON and 

Hazueton), A., ii, 798. 
estimation of, in wines (MALVEZIN), 
As, 3,172, 

Tannins (FREUDENBERG, BOHME, and 
PURRMANN), A., i, 756; (FREUDEN- 
BERG and VOLLBRECHT), A., i, 
1046. 

from Acer ginnala (PERKIN and 
Uvepa), T., 66. 

catechu (NIERENSTEIN), T., 23. 

Chinese (FREUDENBERG and ScILAs!), 
A., i, 1169. 

crystalline synthetic (KarreR and 
Satomon), A., i, 266. 

from spruce needles (v. Evie), A., 
i, 233. 

estimation of, in wines (FRESENIUS 
and Griinuut), A., ii, 96. 

Tanning of hides and leather (RAKUZIN), 

A., i, 7038. 

Tantalum dichloride (LinpNER), A., ii, 

509. 
pentachloride, preparation of, and its 
insulating properties (Bitz and 
VoieT), A., ii, 303. 
reduction of (RuFrF and THomAs), 
A., ai, 518. 
pentoxide, action of light on (RENZ), 
A., ii, 61. 
Tantalum separation :— 
separation of, from 
(MERRILL), A., ii, 230. 
Tapiolite from South Dakota(HzADDEN), 
A., ii, 387. 
Tar acids, estimation of phenol in 
(HorFrErt), A., ii, 878. 
l-Tartardialdehyde, and its derivatives 
(BERGMANN), A., i, 8. 

Tartaric acid, and its salts, rotatory 

dispersion of (Lowry and AusTIN), 


columbium 


A., ii, 414. 
active racemic compound of (LAn- 
DRIEU), A., i, 808. 


and its salts, action of uranyl acetate 
on (KoPATSCHEK), A., i, 984. 
potassium sodium salt, piezo-elec- 
tricity of crystals of (Scorr), A., ii, 
609. 
ethyl ester, preparation and properties 
of (Lowry and Currer), T., 582. 
green coloration of (PATTERSON), 
T., 1042, 
methyl ester, acetyl derivative (FREU- 
DENBERG and Brauns), A., i, 628. 


SUBJECTS. 


at Ap estimation of, volumetric- 
es aes resence of alkaline earth 
hlorides (Stmow and Zivy), A., ii, 880. 

Snvtadie acid, dihydroxy- (LACHMAN), 
A., i, 109. 

Taste, peppery, relation between 
chemical constitution and (Orr and 
ZIMMERMANN), A., i, 137. 

Tautomerism, complex (Lzy and Grav), 

A., i, 536. 
of dyads (UsHERWooD), T., 1604. 
intra-annular (FARMER, INGOLD, and 
THORPE), T., 128. 
keto-enolic (KAUFMANN), A , i, 985. 
application of Claisen's tule to 
(DrEcKMANN), A., i, 1020. 
ring-chain (Kon, STEVENSON, and 
HORPE), T., 650; (DESHAPANDE 
and THorPE), T., 1430; (INGOLD, 
PERREN, and THORPE), T., 1765. 

Taxine, and its derivatives (WINTER- 
STEIN and JaTRIDES), A., i, 572. 

Taxus baccata (yew), taxine from 
a and [arTrRIpDEs), A., i, 
572. 

Telegraphy, wireless, new detectors for 
(HEIKE), A., ii, 19. 

Telluric acid. See under Tellurium. 

Tellurium, absorption spectrum of 

(Linpsay), A., ii, 599. 
allotropy of (DaMmI1Ens), A., ii, 498. 
amorphous, crystallisation of (Da- 
MIENS), A., ii, 562. 
metallurgy of (HULOoT), A., ii, 142. 
equilibrium of mixtures of sodium 
and, in _ ammonia (Kraus 
and Cuiv), A., ii, 765. 

Tellurium alloys with ae and 
with lead (DreEIFuss), A., ii, 503. 
Tellurium compounds, ony of 

(JoacHImMocLUu and H1rosz), A 

396, 406. 

Tellurium salts, action of, on growth of 

plants (Turina), A., i, 707. 

action of, on bacteria (JOACHIMOGLU), 
A., i, 1095. 

Telluric acid, oe of (MEYER 
and MoLpENHAUER), A +, li, 49. 

——. preparation of (MosER and 

ERTL), A., ii, 48. 

Tellurium organic compounds :— 

tetrabromide, compounds of ao 
with (Lowy and DunBrROOoK), A 
446. 

bisacetylacetone dichloride (Morgan 
and Drew), T., 929. 

bisbenzoylacetone dichloride (Mor- 
GAN and DREw), T., 930. 

bischloroacetylacetone dichloride 
(Morean and Drew), T., 936. 

bispivalylacetone dichloride (MORGAN 
and Drew), T., 938. 
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Tellurium ents compounds :— 
chloroacetylacetone, and its dichloride 
(Morcan and Drew), T., 935. 
dibenzoylmethane trichloride (More 
GAN and Drew), T., 939. 
3-ethylacetylacetone and its dihaloids 
(Morcan and Drew), T., 982. 
0-ethylpivalylacetone trichloride 
(MorGAN and Drew), T., 937. 
8-methylacetylucetone, and its di- 
haloids (MorGAN and Drew), T., 
931. 
Tellurium detection and estimation :— 
detection and estimation of (MitLLER, 
MENZEL, and ScHuUBERT), A.,, ii, 
890. 
Temperature curves (ARIANO), A., ii, 
470. F 


of combustion (Bronn), A., ii, 548. 
high, determination of, by effusion of 
gases (YAMAGUCHI), A., ii, 470. 
investigations at (Rurr, ScHMIDT, 
and Muepay), A., ii, 818. 
constant high, attainment of (MosrER), 
A., ii, 115. 
low, maintenance of constant (CIOFFI 
and TAyYtor), A., ii, 817. 
of the body, influence of the thyroid 
on regulation of (GRAFE and v. 
ReEpDwI!Tz ; SCHENCR), A., i, 491. 

Teraconic acid, preparation of (FARMER, 
INGoLD, and THorps), T., 150. 

Terephthaldialdehyde, phenylhydr- 
azones of (ROSENMUND, ZETZSCHE, and 
Fiitscn), A., i, 39. 

Terephthalylbisdiphenylamide (RosEn- 
MUND, ZETZSCHE, and Fitrson), A., 
i, 39. 

Terephthalyldianilide (RosENMUND, 
ZeTzscHE, and FiLirscn), A., i, 39. 
Terephthalyldi-a-naphthalide (RosEN- 
MUND, ZETzscHE, and FLirscn), A., 

i, 39. 

Terephthalylideneanthranilic acid 
(ExeLey, Rocrrs, and SwisHERr), 
A., i, 935. 

Terephthalylidenedi-z-naphthylamine 
(RosENMUND, ZETZSOHE, and 
FLitscu), A., i, 39. 

Terpenes, chemistry of (VESTERBERG ; 

VESTERBERG and WESTERLIND), A., 
i, 825. 

action of sulphur and sulphur com- 
pounds on (BuDNIKOV and SouI- 
Lov), A., i, 944. 

dicyclic, formule of (Dupont), A., i, 
1042, 

Terpene compounds (Ruzicka and 
Meyer), A., i, 547, 829; (Ruzicka, 
Meyer, and Mrneazzini), A., i, 
560; (Ruzicka and Srrpet), A., 
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Terpene compounds, solubility, capillary 
activity, and hemolytic activity of 
(Ruope), A., i, 964. 

Terpin, commercial, melting point of 

(CLAVERA), A., i, 1042. 
hydrate, identity of flagstaffite with 
(GuILD), A., ii, 76. 
Terpineol, preparation of (MARCHAND), 
-» 1, 262. 
hydrate, detection of (DENIGis), A., 
ii, 789. 
Tetany, effect of sodium salts on the 
production of (TIspDALL), A., i, 1216. 
calcium in blood in (Rosx&s), A., i, 192. 
phosphorus metabolism in (ELIAS and 
SprecEt), A., i, 401. 

Tethelin (DRUMMOND and CANNAN), 
A., i, 491. 

5:7:12:14-Tetra-acetoxydibenzothi- 
anthren (Brass and K6HLER), A., i, 
1051. 

Tetra-acetoxystearic acid (NICOLET and 
Cox), A., i, 320. 

Tetra-acetyl-(-bromoglucose (WREDE), 
A., i, 226 

Tetra-acetyl/richloroacetylglucoses 
(Brie), A., i, 225. 

Tetra-acetylgallaldehydecyanohydrin 
(RosENMUND and PFANNKUCH), A., i, 
1031. 

Tetra-acetylglucose, mandelic acid 
derivatives of (KARRER, NAGELI, and 
SMIRNOV), A., i, 253. 

Tetra-acetylmannose, chloro- (BRAUNS), 
A., i, 433. 

Tetra-acetylsalicinphenylmethylamine 
(ZEMPLEN and Kunz), A., i, 564. 

Tetra-acetylsalicintrimethylammonium 
bromide (ZEMPLEN and Kuwz), A., i, 
565. 

a-Tetra-amylose dodeca-acetate (PRING- 
SHEIM and DERNIKOs), A., i, 632, 

Tetra-aquodipyridinemagnesium salts 
(Spacu), A., i, 859. 

§:'7:12:14-Tetrabenzoyloxydibenzothi- 
anthren (Brass and KOHLER), A., i, 
1051. 

Tetrabenzyl-benzylglucoside (GOMBERG 
and Buca.er), A., i, 112. 

2:2:4:4-Tetracarboxycyc/obutane- 

1-malonic-3-acetic acid, ethyl ester 

(INGoLD, PERREN, and THorps), T., 

1788. 

Tetracosoic acid, esters of (BRIGL and 

Fucus), A., i, 712. 

n-Tetracosyl alcohol, and its derivatives 

(Brict and Fucus), A., i, 713. 

Tetraethylammonium, and its derivatives 
(ScHLUBACH and BALLAUF), A., i, 
15. 

ruthenipentabromide (GuTBIER and 


i, 562. 


Krauss), A., i, 16. 
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Tetraethyldiphenoquinoneimonium er- 
chlorate (KEHRMANN, Roy, and 
Ramm), A., i, 468. 

Tetraethylphosphonium bromide and 
iodide, compounds of iodoform with 
(STEINKOPF andiScHweEn), A., i, 118. 

Tetraethylstibinium iodide, compound 
of iodoform and (STEINKOPF and 
ScuweEn), A., i, 118. 

Tetraglucosan, and its derivatives 
(PRINGSHEIM and ScuMAtz), A., i, 
1118. 

Tetrahydroacenaphthene derivatives (v. 
Brawn, Haun, and SEEMANN), A., i, 
728. 

Tetrahydroacenaphthene, 4-hydroxy-, 
and 4-thiol-, and their derivatives 
(v. Braun and KrrscHsavm), A., i, 
728. 

Tetrahydroacenaphthene-4-sulphinic 
acid (v. Braun and KrrscuBaum), 
A., i, 728. 

Tetrahydroacenaphthene-4-sulphonic 
acid, aud its salts and derivatives (v. 
Bravn and KirscuBavm), A., i, 728. 

Tetrahydroaceto-a-naphthalide, 6:7-di- 
and 4:6:7-tri-bromo- (ROWE and 
DavriEs), T., 1005. 


Tetrahydrobenzyl alcohol (DE PoM- 


MEREAD), A., i, 825. 

Tetrahydrobufotalin (WIELAND), A., i, 
200. 

Z-Tetrahydrocarvone (SIMONSEN and 
Rav), T., 881. 

Tetrahydrocinchonine (JAacops and 
HEIDELBERGER), A., i, 672. 

Tetrahydro-y-codeine, and its salts 
(SPEYER and WIETERs), A., i, 47. 

a- and §-Tetrahydrodeoxycinchonines 
(Jacops and HEIDELBERGER), A., i, 
672. 

-5-Tetrahydrodiphenyleneoxide- 
m-butyric acid, and its derivatives 
(MAYER and KriEcEr), A., i, 747, 

7-5-Tetrahydrodiphenyleneoxide-y-keto- 
n-butyric acid, ethyl ester (MAYER 
and KriEcEr), A., i, 747. 

7-5-Tetrahydrodiphenyleneoxide- 
n-propylamine, and its hydrochloride 
and acetyl derivative (MAYER and 
KRIEGER), A., i, 748. 

Tetrahydrodipyridyl hydrate, and its 
salts (PETERS), A., i, 48. 

Tetrahydrodipyridyls, dialkyl deriva- 
tives, action of iodine on (EMMERT 
and Parr), A., i, 179. 

Tetrahydrodurene (SKITA and SCHENCK), 
As, t, 244. 

~< ene acid (GOEBEL), A., 
i, 657. 

Tetrahydromethysticole, and its semi- 
carbazone (GOEBEL), A., i, 657. 
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Tetrahydro-8-naphthaldehyde, and its 
phenylhydrazone (WzIL and OsTER- 
MEIER), A., i, 139. 

av-a- and -8-Tetrahydronaphthalde- 
hydes, and their derivatives(v. Braun, 

OLDAENKE, DiriaM, and GruBeEr), 
A., i, 749. 

Tetrahydronaphthalene (tetralin), 
physical properties of (HERz and 
ScHUFTAN), A., i, 647. 

preparation of derivatives of (STEVEN- 
son and TaorPsE), T., 1717. 

derivatives, dehydrogenation of (v. 
Braun, Hagn, and SEEMANN), A., 
i, 728. 

fate of, in the organism (ROCKEMANN), 
A., i, 499. 

Tetrahydronaphthalene, dibromonitro- 
(v. Braun, HAHN, and SEEMANN), 
A., i, 729. 

nitro-derivatives(SCHROETER, KINDER- 
MANN, DIETRICH, BéyscHuae, 
FLEISCHHAUFR, RIEBENSAHM, and 
OESTERLIN), A., i, 123. 
ar-Tetrahydronaphthalenes, ¢riamino-, 
and their derivatives (ScHROETER, 
KINDERMANN, DIETRICH, BrEyscu- 
LAG, FLEISCHHAUVER, RIE£BENSAHM, 
and OESTERLIN), A., i, 126. 
5:6:7:8-Tetrahydronaphthalene-1- and 
-2-aldehydes, and their derivatives 
(FLEISCHER and FELDMEIER), A., i, 
1160. 
ar-Tetrahydronaphthalenecarboxylic 
acids, aminohydroxy-, hydroxy- and 
nitrohydroxy-, and their derivatives 
(SCHROETER, SvANOE, EINBECK, 
GELLER, and RIEBENSAHM), A., i, 129. 
ar-Tetrahydronaphthalenesulphonic 
acids, and nitro-, and their salts and 
derivatives (ScHROETER, SvANor, 
EINBECK, GELLER, and RIEBENSAHN), 
A., i, 126. 
ar-Tetrahydronaphthalene-1-thiolacetic 
acid (SCHROETER, SVANOE, EINBECK, 
GELLER, and RIEBENSAHM), A., i, 127. 

a- and 8-Tetrahydronaphthanthraquin- 
ones(TETRALING. M. B. H.), A., i, 1040. 

7:8:9:10-Tetrahydro-8-naphthaquinol- 
ine, and its salts (v. BRAUN and’ 
GRUBER), A., i, 762. 

Tetrahydronaphthazines, and its salts 
and derivatives (v. Braun and 
GruBER), A., i, 762. 

ar-Tetrahydro-a- and 
(SCHROETER and 
G.m.B.H.), A., i, 1036. 

and amino-, bromo-, chloro- and nitro- 
derivatives, and their derivatives 
(ScHRoETER, SvancE, EINBECK, 
GELLER, and RIEBENSAHM), A., |, 
127. 


-B-naphthols 
TETRALIN 


ar 


and 
tives 
SECK, 
129. 
C 
; and 
\NOF, 
HM), 


cetic 
BECK, 
, 127. 
quin- 
1040. 
nol- 


+ and’ 


salts 
and 


hthols 
RALIN 
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ar-Tetrahydro-8-naphthol-4-azobenzene- 
p-sulphonic acid (SCHROKTER, SVANOE, 
EINBECK, GELLER, and RIEBENSAHM), 
A., i, 180. 

ar-Tetrahydro-8-naphthol-3-sulphonic 
acid, and 1-bromo-, and their salts 
and derivatives (ScHROETER, SVANOE, 
EINBECK, GELLER, and RIEBENSAHM), 
A., i, 127. 

ar-Tetrahydronaphthonitrile (v. Braun, 
Mo.LpAENKE, DirLam, and GRUBER), 
A., i, 749. 

a- and £-Tetrahydronaphthoylacetyl 
chlorides (SCHROETER and TETRALIN 
G. mu. B. H.), A., i, 1187. 

a- and £-Tetrahydronaphthoylacetyl- 
malonic acids, ethy] esters (SCHROETER 
and TrTRALIN G. m. B. H.), A., i, 
1137. 

8-Tetrahydronaphthoyl-o-benzoic acid, 
and its derivatives (TETRALIN 
G.M.B.H.), A., i, 1089. 

a- and 8-Tetrahydronaphthoylpropionic 
acids (SCHROETER and ‘TETRALIN 
G. Mm. B. H.), A., i, 1187. 

Tetrahydronaphthylacetic acid, and its 
ethyl ester (DE PoMMEREAU), A., i, 
828. 

ar-Tetrahydro-a-naphthylamine, electro- 
lytic oxidation of (Ono), A., i, 
1008. 

Tetrahydro-8-naphthylamine, 
oxy-, and its salts 
Kuropa), A,, i, 275. 

ar-Tetrahydro-a- and -8-naphthylamines, 
and their derivatives and nitro- 
(SCHROETER, KINDERMANN, DIEtT- 
RICH, BEYSCHLAG, FLEISCHHAUER, 
RIEBENSAHM, and OESTERLIN), A., 
i, 124, 

ar-Tetrahydronaphthylaminesulphonic 
acids (SCHROETER, SVANOE, EINBECK, 
GELLER, and RIEBENSAHM), A., i, 
129. 

a and £-Tetrahydronaphthylbutyric 
acids (SCHROETER and ‘l'ETRALIN 
G. «. 8, H.), A., i, 1187. 

8-Tetrahydronaphthylbutyryl chloride 
(ScHROETER and TETRALIN 
G.m.B.H.), A., i, 1137. 

2-8-Tetrahydronaphthylcinchoninic 
acid, and its salts and ethyl ester 
(v. Braun, Hann, and SEEMANN), 
A, i, 728. 

Tetrahydro-8-naphthyldimethylamine, 
B-hydroxy-, and its salts (TAKEDA 
and Kuropa), A., i, 275. 

ar-Tetrahydronaphthylenediamines, and 
their derivatives(ScHROETER, KINDER- 
MANN, DIETRICH, BEYSCHLAG, 
FLEISCHHAUER, RIEBENSAHM, and 
OESTERLIN), A., i, 125. 


B-hydr- 
(TAKEDA and 
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2:8-ar-Tetrahydronaphthylenephenan- 

thrazine (ScHROETER, KINDERMANN, 
Dietrich, BryscHuac, FLEIscH- 
HAUER, RIEBENSAHM, and OE£STER- 
LIN), A., i, 125. 

Tetrahydronaphthylethanol, 
phenylurethane 
A., i, 828. 

Tetrahydro.8-naphthylmethylamine, 
B-hydroxy-, and its salts (TAKEDA 
and KuropA), A., i, 275. 

Tetrahydronaphthylmethylamines, and 
their salts and derivatives (v. BRAUN, 
MOoLDAENKE, DIRLAM, and GRUBER), 
A., i, 749. 

ar-Tetrahydro-a-and -8-naphthylmethyl- 
amines, acetyl derivatives (SCHROETER, 
KINDERMANN, DIETRICH, BEYSCHLAG, 
FLEISCHHAUER, RIEBENSAHM, and 
OESTERLIN), A., i, 124. 

o-B-Tetrahydronaphthylmethylbenzoie 
acid(TETRALIN G. M. B. H.), A.,i, 1040. 

8-Tetrahydronaphthylphthalide 
(TETRALIN G. M. B. H.), A., i, 1089. 

2-8-Tetrahydronaphthylquinoline, and 
its derivatives (v. BRAUN, Hann, and 
SrrMann), A., i, 729. 

2-ar-Tetrahydronaphthylquinoline- 
4-carboxylic acid, and 7-bromo- 
(CHEMISCHE FABRIK AUF AKTIEN 
vorm. E. ScHERING), A., i, 952. 

1- and 2-Tetrahydronaphthylthiols 
(TETRALIN G, M. B. H.), A., i, 340. 

ar-Tetrahydronaphthylthiols (ScHRoE- 
TER, SVANOE, EINBECK, GELLER, and 
RIEBENSAH®M), A., i, 126. 

ar-Tetrahydronaphthyl-2-thiolacetic 
acid (SCHROETER, SVANUE, EINBECK, 
GELLER, and RIEBENSAHM), A., i, 
127. 

1- and 2-Tetrahydronaphthylthiolacetic 
acids (TETRALIN G. mM. B. H.), A 
340, 

Tetrahydropyran-4:4-dicarboxylic acid, 
ethyl ester (KAmM and WALDo), A., i, 
105. 

Tetrahydropyran-4: 5-spiro-2:4:6-triketo- 
hexahydropyrimidine (Kamm and 
WaAtpo), A., i, 105. 

Tetrahydropyrido-3:4-iminazole. See 
1:8:5-Benztriazole. 

Tetrahydrothiodiazole, dithio- (GuHA), 
As, i, S77. 

bis-ar-Tetrahydrothionaphthendisul- 
phonic acid, sodium salt (ScHROETER, 
SVANOE, EINBEOK, GELLER, and 
RIEBENSAHM), A., i, 127. 

2:3:5:6-Tetraketo-1:4-dimethylpiper- 
azine (ForsTER and SAVILLE), T., 824. 

Tetralevoglucosan, and its derivatives 
(PRINGSHEIM and ScHMALZ), A., i, 
1118. 


and its 
(DE POMMKREAU), 


iy 
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Tetralin. See Tetrahydronaphthalene. 

1:3:5:7-Tetramethoxyanthraquinone, 
and 2:4:6:8-tetranitro- (HELLER and 
LINDNER), A,, i, 1040. 

4:4’ :6:6’-Tetramethoxyarsenobenzene, 
3:3’-diamino-, dihydrochloride 
(CHRISTIANSEN), A., i, 12038. 

4:6:3’:4’-Tetramethoxy-3-ethoxy-3- 
phenylchroman, 2-hydroxy- (NIEREN- 
STEIN), T., 610. 

7:8:5’:6’-Tetramethoxy-2-methyl- 
3:4-indeno(2’:1’)-benzopyrylium ferri- 
chloride (CRABTREE and Rosinson), 
T., 1041. 

4:6:3’:4’-Tetramethoxy-3-phenylchro- 
man, and 3-bromo-, 3-bromo-2-hydr- 
oxy-, and 2-chloro- (NIERENSTEIN), 
T., 609. 

2:8-Tetramethyldiaminoacridine (Moup- 
GILL), T., 1506. 

3:6-Tetramethyldiaminocyanoseleno- 
pyronin, and its salts (BATTEGAy and 
HucEt), A., i, 669. 

Tetramethyld‘aminodiphenylmethane, 
compound of telluriam tetrabromide 
with (Lowry and Dunsrook), A., i, 
446. 

4:4’-Tetramethyld/aminodiphenyl- 
methane, 3:3-dinitro-(MovupcI1), T., 
1507. 

4’:4’”’.Tetramethyldiaminodihydroxy- 
fuchsones (MUKERJ1), T., 551. 
4:4’-Tetramethyld‘amino-2:2’-oxido- 
phenylsulphamphthalein (Durr), T., 
2394. 
$:6-Tetramethyldiaminoselenoxanthone 
(BATTEGAY and HucEL), A., i, 669. 
Tetramethylammonium aluminate, con- 
dition of, in solution (Bitzzina), 
A., i, 638. 
ruthenipentabromide 
Krauss), A., i, 16. 
chlorite (LEv1), A., i, 528. 
iodide, compound of iodoform and 
(STEINKOPF and ScuweEn), A., i, 118. 

Tetramethylarsonium iodide, compound 
of iodoform and (STEINKOPF and 
Scuwen), A., i, 118. 

1:2:4:6-Tetramethyl-1-dichloromethy]l- 
A*5-cyclohexadien-4-0l (Vv. AUWERS 
and Z1EG.LER), A., i, 121. 

1:3:7:9-Tetramethyldeoxyuric acid, and 
its salts (Brn7z and HEIpRIcH), A., i, 
384. 

Tetramethyldiallyl. 
ABs-octadiene. 

Tetramethyldiamylose (PRINGSHEIM and 
Person), A., i, 632. 

Tetramethyldiethanol/riaminotriphenyl- 
earbinol hydrochloride (BritisH DyE- 
STUFFS CORPORATION, LTpD., GREEN, 
SAUNDERS, and BaTsE), A., i, 1068. 


(GUTBIER and 


See 8n-Dimethyl- 
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Tetramethyldiphenoquinoneimonium 
perchlorate (KEHRMANN, Roy, and 
Ramw), A., i, 467. 

Tetramethylenediguanidine, and its 

salts (KIEsEL), A., i, 531. 
action of arginase on (KrEskt), A., i, 
413. 

Tetramethylethanol/riaminodiphenyl- 
naphthylearbinol hydrochloride 
(British DyEsturrs CORPORATION, 
Ltp., GREEN, SAUNDERS, and Barr), 
A., i, 1068. 

1:1:3:6-Tetramethy]-4-ethyl-A?°-cyclo- 
hexadien-4-0l1 (v. AUWERS and 
ZIEGLER), A., i, 121. 

1:1:8:6-Tetramethyl-4-ethylidene-A**- 
cyclohexadiene (Vv. AUWERS and 
ZIEGLER), A., i, 121. 

1:3:4:6-Tetramethyl fructrose (IRVINE 
and PatTERson), T., 2697. 

Tetramethylglycerol chlorohydrin. See 
f5-Dimethylpentane, -y-chloro-83-di- 
hydroxy-. 

£835-Tetramethylheptan-y-one, 7-chloro- 
(Britton), A., i, 717. 

Tetramethyl-A**-cyclohexadien-4-ols (Vv. 
AUWERs and ZIEGLER), A., i, 120. 

1:2:4-Trimethylcyclohexanes, stereoiso- 
meric (SKITA and ScHENck), A,, i, 
241. 

2:2:3:3-Tetramethylindoline, and 
5-nitroso- and their salts (KwNoz- 
VENAGEL), A., i, 1061. ’ 

Tetramethyl-4-methylene-A*®-cyclo- 
hexadienes (v. AUWERS and 
ZiEGLER), A., i, 121 

Tetramethylmucic acid, amide and 
methyl ester of (KARRER and 
Preyer), A., i, 809. 

vyee-Tetramethyloctan-5-one, 7-chloro- 
(Britton), A., i, 717. 

Tetramethylolphosphonium chloride, and 
its derivatives (HoFFMAN), A., i, 8. 

1:2:2:3-Tetramethylcyclopentyl benzyl 
ketone (Rupe and JAaar), A., i, 
840. 

1:2:2:8-Tetramethylcyclopentyl 
a-naphthyl ketone (Rurz and JAcc1), 
A., i, 840. 

1:2:2:3-Tetramethylcyclopentyl- 
B-phenylethyl ketone (Rure and 
JAGG!), A., i, 840, 

1:2:2:3-Tetramethylcyclopentyl phenyl 
ketone (RuPE and JAac1), A., i, 840. 

1:2:2:8-Tetramethylcyclopentylpropyl- 
carbinol (LEROIDE), A., i, 217, 

NN’-Tetramethylphthalamide (v. 
Braun and Kaiser), A., i, 659. 

2:4:2’:4’-Tetramethylpyrocoll-3:3’-di- 
carboxylic acid, ethyl ester (KUsTER, 
ScHLAcK, SCHLAYERBACH, and WIL- 
Lic), A., i, 858. 


nd 
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Tetramethylsaccharic acid, salts, amide 
and methyl ester of (KARRER and 
PEYER), A., i, 809. 

2:2:8:8-Tetramethyl-a7-tetrahydro- 
a-naphthindoline, and its 


salts 
(KNOEVENAGEL), A., i, 1061. 

1:3:7:9-Tetramethylthiouric acids (BILTz 
and Herprica), A., i, 388. 


Tetramminecobaltiselenates. See under 
Cobalt. 

2:4:5:6-Tetraphenylpyridine picrate 
(DILTHEY, Niss_ein, MryeErR, and 
KAFFER), A., i, 949. 

Tetraphthene. See Tetrahydroace- 
naphthene. 

s-‘Tetrapropylethane. See de-Dipropyl- 
octane. 


Tetrapyridinecobaltiselenate, dichloro- 
(MgyvER and MoLDENHAUER), A., ii, 
73. 

Tetrapyridineferritetetrachloroferrate, 
dihydroxy-(WEINLANDand KIssLIN¢), 
A,, i, 364. 

Tetrapyridinium u-dichlorodinitrato- 
name gg gg a (WEINLAND and 
KissiinG), A., i, 364. 

Tetraquinolinium ,-dichloro-octachloro- 
diferrate (WEINLAND and KissLINne), 
A., i, 364. 

Tetraquochromihexaquochromiselenate. 
See under Chromium, 

Tetrazoles, preparation of (SToLL#), A., 
i, 689. 

Tetrodon poison. See Poison. 

Textile fibres. See Fibres. 

Thallium, electrode potential of, and its 

amalgams (RICHARDS and SmyrTR), 
A,, ii, 341. 

flame reactions of (PAPISH), A., ii, 
528. 

Thallium compounds, 
(Berry), T., 394, 

Thallium chloride, photochemistry of 

(Renz), A., ii, 66. 
chlorides, action of, on organo-metallic 
compounds (D. and A. E. GopDARD), 
T., 256. 
chromates (CANNERI), A,, ii, 297. 
cadmium nickel nitrite (CuTTiIcA), A 
ii, 449. 
arseno-, 


studies on 


bismutho-, and_stibio-thio- 


sulphates (CANNERI), A., ii, 
378. 
Thallic-thallous sulphate (BxrN- 
RATH and ESPENSCHIED), A., ii, 
504. 
Thallous borates (CANNERI and Mo- 
RELLI), A., ii, 571. 


bismuth bromide and iodide (CAN- 
NERI and PesrRINA), A., ii, 
512. 

chlorite (LEVI), 


A., ii, 567. 
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Thallium :— 

Thallous haloids, compounds of am- 
monia with (BitTz and STOLLEN- 
WERKE), A., ii, 67. 

nitrite, double salts of metallic 
nitrites and (Curtica and Pa- 
CIELLO), A., ii, 377. 
Thallium organic compounds :— 
dialkyl salts and diary] haloids (Gop- 
DARD), T., 36; (D. and A. E. 
GoppDARD), T., 256. 
diphenyl oxide and salts (A. E. and 
D. Gopparp), T., 486. 
Thallium estimation :— 
estimation of, in organic compounds 
(A. E. and D. Gopparp), T., 488. 
Thapsic acid, electro-synthesis of, = 
its ethyl ester (Canmicuary), T °5 

2545. 

Thaumasite, constitution of (HoupEN), 

A., ii, 860. 

Theobromine, chloroform extraction 
apparatus for (ScHaap), A., ii, 797. 
soluble compounds of, with alkali 
benzoates and salicylates (Knoui & 
Co.), A., i, 464. 
estimation of, in urine (GijNzBERG), 
A., i, 708 
Theobromine-l-acetic acid (MERCK, 
Wo LFEs, and Kornick), A., i, 1071. 
Theophylline, soluble compounds of, 
with alkali benzoates and salicylates 

(Knouu & Co.), A., i, 464. 

Theophylline-7-acetic acid (MERCK, 
WOoLFEs, and Kornick), A., i, 1071. 
Thermochemistry, unit of measurement 

in (SWIENTOSLAWSKI), A., ii, 548. 
of organic compounds (SWIENTOSLAW- 
SkI), A., ii, 195; (Fasans), A., ii, 
818 ; (THIEL), A., ii, 819. 
of solutions (LEVALT-Ezrrsky), A 
ii, 819. 
Thermo-compression (DELEUER), A., ii, 
684. 


Thermodynamics, relation between 
statistical mechanics and (TOLMAN), 
A., ti, 257. 
of mixtures (WAGNER), A., ii, 116. 

Thermo-electric force of metals (Lartt- 
MER), A., ii, 814. 

Thermo-regulator (STARKEY and Gor- 
pon), A,, ii, 547. 

Thermos flask, use of, in the laboratory 
(BouRLET ‘and Tuomas), A. ii, 
1389. 

Thermostat to determine the effect of 
temperature on diffusion (OnoLM), A 

ii, 621. 
adjustable (Lewis and Woop), A., ii, 
612 


electrical heating apparatus for (Raw 
LING), A., ii, 612, 
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Thiazoles (BoceRT and ABRAHAMSON), 
A., i, 576; (BockrT and MEyER), 
A., i, 868. 

Thienoylhydroxamic acid, and its salts 
and esters (JoNEs and Hurp), A., i, 
249. 

Thiobacillus thio-oxydans, growth of 
(LipMAN, WAKSMAN, and JOFFE), 
A., i, 303. 

Thiocarbamic acids, decomposition of 
azides of (OLIVERI-MaNDALA), A., i, 
1007. 

Thiocarbamides, preparation of (Goop- 

YEAR TikE AND RvusBER Co.), A., 
i, 236. 
interaction of aldehydes or ketones 
with (Taytor), T., 2267. 
8-Thiocarbamido-6-methoxybenzoic 
acid (HERMANN), A., i, 1151. 

Thiocarbamine cyanides, preparation of 
(FromM and WENzz), A., i, 437. 

Thiocarbanilide, compound of chloro- 
picrin and (RAy and Das), T., 
327. 

Thiocarbimides (H1tu and KELsEy), 
A., i, 1141. 

Thiocyanates (H1LL and KE.sry), A., 

i, 1141. 

action of Grignard 
(Apams), A., i, 531. 

Thiocyanic acid, tetra-acetylsalicin salt 

(ZemMrLiN and Horrmany), A., i, 
563. 

ethyl-, 8-naphthyl- and phenyl-thiol 
esters (LECHER and WITTWER), 
A., i, 641. 

phthalimidomethyl ester 
and JoHnson), A., i, 549. 

sulphur compounds of (LEcHER and 
Wittwer ; LEcHER and GOEBEL), 
A., i, 640. 

1:3:4-Thiodiazole, 5-amino-2-thiol-, and 
its salts and Gerivatives (GuHA), A., 
i, 875. 

2:5-dithiol- (LosANITCH), T., 2544. 
potassium salt, compound of chloro- 

picrin and (RAy and Das), T., 


reagents on 


(PUCHER 


325. 
Thiodiazoles, synthesis of (Fromm, 
Kayser, BRrRirGLEB, and FOHREN- 


BACH), A., i, 377. 
1:3:4-Thiodiazolyl sulphides, 
(LosanitTo#), T., 2544. 
Thionaphthen-2-carboxylic acid, and its 
methyl ester (GESELLSCHAFT FUR 
TEERVERWERTUNG M.B.H., WEIss- 
GERBER and KRuUBER), A., i, 567. 
Thionaphthen-2:3-dicarboxylic acid, 
and its methyl ester (GESELLSCHAFT 
FUR TEERVERWERTUNG mM. B. H., 
_ and KrusBer), A., i, 
567. 


2-thiol- 
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2-Thionaphthen-2’-indoneindigo. See 
2-Oxythionaphtheny]-2-indane-1:3- 
dione. 
2-Thionaphthen-9-phenanthreneindigo, 
See 10-Oxy-9-oxythionaphtheny]-6- 
oxyphenanthrene. 
Thionaphthensulphonic acid, prepara- 
tion of (GESELLSCHAFT FUR TEERVER- 
WERTUNG mM. B. H., and WEIss 
GERBER). A., i, 1172. 
8-Thion-2:4-dibenzoyl-1:2:4-triazole, 
5-imino- (FRoMM, KAYSER, BRIEGLEB, 
and FOHRENBACH), A., i, 379. 
$-Thion-4:1:2-thiodiazole, 5-amino-, lead 
salt and its dibenzoyl derivative 


(FromM, KaysreR, BRIEGLEB, and 
FOHRENBACH), A., i, 379. 
Thiophen series (STEINKOPF and 


Heron), A., i, 850; (STEINKOPF 
and AUGESTAD-JENSEN), A., i, 851. 

Thiosulphates. See under Sulphur. 

cis-Thiosulphatodiethylenediamine- 
cobaltic bromide (Durr), T., 453. 

Thiosulphuric acid. See under Sulphur. 

Thitsiol dimethyl ether (Masima and 
Cura), A., i, 264. 

Thorium, J-series spectrum of (DoLz- 

JSEK, DvANE, and PatrERson), A., 
ii, 463. 
adsorption of, by basic ferric acetate 
(Brown), T., 1736. 
Thoriam oxide (thoria), catalytic activity 
of (GILFILLAN), A., i, 709. 
catalytic action of, on acetates 
(ADKINS and Kravsgz), A., i, 
422, 
reduction of, by metallic tungsten 
(GENERAL ELeEctric Co.), T., 
2236. 

Thorium estimation :— 

estimation of, in monazite sand (HEL- 
MICK), A., ii, 164. 
Thorium-C, emission of a-particles by 
(SHENSTONE and ScHLUNDT), A., ii, 
465. 
Thorium-X, oxidising properties of 
(LeMay and JALoustRE), A., ii, 186. 
Thortveitite (ScHETELIG), A., ii, 306. 
from Madagascar (BOULANGER and 
Ursaln), A,, ii, 517. 

extraction and purification of scand- 
ium from (P. and G. Urpatrn), A,, 
ii, 504. 

Thrombin and antithrombin (PICKERING 
and Hewitt), A., i, 1208. 

Thrombolysin (RosENMANN), A., i, 596. 

Thymine, detection of (BAUDIScH and 

JoHNSON), A., ii, 288; (JOHNSON 

and BaAupiscH), A., ii, 328. 
detection of, in the presence of sugar 

( _ and Bavpison), A., ii, 
0. 


Ti 


Thymol, EI of (Cone; SmiTH 
and PENFOLD), A., i, 31. 

Thymolmercuri-compounds, and 6-iodo- 
(MamELI and meg a a 
A., i, 1080; (MAMELI), A » i, 1082. 

Thymas, effect of extirpation of, on 

blood-corpuscles ( AsHER and Mar- 
sumo), A., i, 298. 

basic peptone in (FELIX), A., i, 702. 

Thymus striatus, constitueuts of oil from 
(LEONE and ANGELEscv), A., i, 460. 

Thymus vulgaris, constituents of oil 
from (LEONE and ANGELEscv), A., i, 

chemical constituents of 
(ZuNz), A., i, 397. 

new constituent of the (SAMMARTINO), 
A., i, 1212. 

proteinogenic amines in the (Sam- 
MARTINO), A., i, 966 

effect of, on metabolism and on the 
regulation of body temperature 


(GraFE and =v. #£REDWITZ; 
ScHENCcER), A., i, 491. 

effect of, on creatinine metabolism 
(ScnENnk), A., i, 1212, 


effect of adrenal feeding on the iodine 
content of the (Buack, HoupPEer, and 
Rogers), A., i, 966. 
action of, in phloridzin wer 
(ASHER ‘and HorrisBERGER), A., i, 
298. 
Thyroxin, influence of, on alcoholic 
fermentation (Tomrra), A op i, 972. 
Tin, arc spectrum of (HEMSALECH and 
DE GRAMONT), A., ii, 176. 
er spectrum of (DE BROGLIE), 
-» ii, 380. 
uae es of (Aston), A., ii, 650. 
liquid, density and surface tension of 
(HoenEss), A., ii, 29. 
rate of solution of, in ferric alum 
(COLLENBERG and Boprorss), A., 
ii, 431. 
Tin tetrachloride, thermal constants of 
(LATIMER), A., ii, 256. 
catalysis of the formation of, in the 
glow discharge (PANETH), A., ii, 
363. 


hydride (PANETH, JOHANNSEN, and 
MATHIES; PANETH, MATTHIAS, 
and ScHMIDT-HEBBEL), A., ii, 383. 
oxides, hydrated (WEISER), A., ii, 853. 
Stannous chloride, reduction of nitro- 
compounds by (GOLDSCHMIDT, 
Storm, and HassE1), A., ii, 361. 


oxide and its hydrates, preparation 
and reactions of (BuRY and 
PakTINGTON), T., 1998. 
Stannic hydroxide, amphoteric he 
- of (CoLLINs and Woop), T 
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Tin :-— 
Stannic acids, isomerism of (CoLLINS 
and Woop), T., 441. 
action of hydrochloric acid on 
(CoLtiIns and Woop), T., 1122. 
action of alkali hydroxides on 
(CoLtiIns and Woop), T., 2760. 
Tin organic compounds (Druvce), A., i, 
639, 1206. 
diisopropyloxide and haloids and iso- 
propy] tribromide (Duce), T., 1861. 
mercaptides (WuUyTS and VANGIN- 
DERTAELEN), A., i, 250. 
tetraethyl and tetraphenyl, action of 
thallic chloride on (D. and A. E. 
GoppaRp), T., 259. 
tetraphenyl, use ‘of, in preparation of 
organo-metallic ‘compounds am 
DARD, ASHLEY, and Evans), T., 
978. 
Tin detection, estimation and separa- 
tion :— 
detection of (HELLER), A., ii, 458. 
estimation of, iodometrically (Kou- 


LER), A., ii, 530. 

estimation of, volumetrically (Smi1TH), 
A., ii, 398. 

estimation of, in bearing metals 
(NAcEt), A., ii, 721. 


estimation of, volumetrically, in red 
brass (Mick), A., ii, 722. 
estimation of, and its separation from 
antimony, copper, aud a (KLING 
and LAssIEvR), A., ii, 8 
Tissues, permeability of (ScHAEPPI), A 
i, 290 
non-protein constituents of, and endo- 
genous’ katabolism (MITCHELL, 
NEVENS, and KENDALL), A., i, 897. 
action of potassium salts on (CLARK), 
A., i, 399. 
oxidation of xanthine by eg 
STEWART, and Hopkins), A., i, 
1078. 
animal. See Animal tissues. 
animal, vegetable, and tumour, copper 
salts in (WHITE), A., i, 399. 
subcutaneous, swelling in (MORAWITz 
and DENECKE), A., i, 492. 
detection of urea in (BoNNET and 
HAvSHALTER), A., ii, 794. 
estimation of chlorine in (Pico and 
MurraGs), A., ii, 716. 
estimation of the reducing power of 
(LipscHITZ and GOTTSCHALK), A., 
i, 298. 
estimation of urea in (GAD-ANDRESEN), 
A., ii, 536. 
Tissue extracts, estimation of uric acid 
in (STEUDEL and Suzux}), A., ii, 538. 
Titananetetra-1-piperidinium _ chloride 
(LEONARD), A., i, 363. 
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Toluene compounds, Me=1. 

Titanium salts, photochemical reduction 
vd (BENRATH and OBLADEN), A., ii, 

31. 
reduction of nitroparaffins with (HEN- 
DERSON and Macsets), T., 892. 
Titanium frichloride, reduction with 
(RaTHssure), A., i, 242. 
action of, on halogen organic com- 
ounds (Biack, Hirst, and 
ACBETH), T., 2527. 
tetrachloride, thermal constants of 
(LATIMER), A., ii, 256. 
sesquioxide, catalytic activity of (GIL- 
FILLAN), A., i, 709. 
catalytic action of, on acetates 
ADEINS and Kravss), A., i, 422. 
dioxide, action of light on (RENz), 
A., ii, 61. 
estimation of, volumetrically, in 
bauxite (WINCH and CHANDRA- 
TREYA), A., ii, 459. 
sulphate, use of solutions of, in con- 
trolling the course of catalysis 
(HorMann), A., ii, 490. 
use of, in estimation of iron and 
copper (THORNTON), A., ii, 528. 
Titanium estimation :— 
estimation of (KikucH1; Kané6), A., 
ii, 721. 
estimation of, by reduction (TREAD- 
WELL, BLUMENTHAL, and STARKLE), 
A., ii, 788. 

Toads, poison from. See Poison. 

Tobacco, biochemistry of (Paris), A., 
i, St. 

carbon monoxide in the smoke of 
(ARMSTRONG and Evans), A., i, 
1226. 

estimation of nicotine in (LrioTTA), 
A., ii, 404. 

Tohaku oil, composition and properties 
of (IwamoTo), A., i, 98. 
o-Tolidine hydroferrocyanide 

MING), T., 1296. 

Toluene, physical constants of (Tim- 
MERMANS, VAN DER Horst, and 
Onnss), A., ii, 258. 

compressibility of (RICHARDS, BaRT- 
LETT, and Honpess), A., ii, 28. 

equilibrium of ethy] alcohol, water, 
and (ORMANDY and CRAVEN), A., 
i, 15. 

nitration of (G1nson, DuckHAM, and 
FarrBAIRn), T., 270. 

action of pyrosulphuryl chloride on 
(STEINKorF and BuoHHEIM), A., i, 
122. 

estimation of (ZABoROWSKI), A., ii, 


(Cum- 


Toluene, 3:5-dibromo-, action of sodium 
with (Fucus and Merz1), A., i, 442. 
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Toluéne compounds, Me = 1. 

Toluene, chloro-derivatives, isomeric 
(Waut, NorMAnD,and VERMEYLEN), 
A., i, 442. 

6-chloro-8-amino- (GOLDSCHMIDT and 
SrROHMENGER), i, 1005. 

dichloronitro-derivatives (DAViEzs), T., 
812. 

nitro-derivatives, equilibrium of, with 
carbazole and acenaphthene (Krzr. 
MANN and StrzgxBa), A., i, 176. 

m-nitro-, nitration of (BRADY), T,, 
328. 

Toluenes, bromo-, oxidation of, with 
potassium permanganate (Bicr. 
Low), A., i, 998. 

nitro-, equilibria in binary systems of 
(BELL and McEwen), A., i, 726. 
p-Tolueneazofurfurylidene-8-naphthy|- 
amine (FIscHER and MErER), A,, i, 
956. 
Tolueneazo-o-hydroxybenzylidene- 
B-naphthylamine (FISCHER 
MEeErkER), A., i, 956. 
Toluene-4-az0-8-naphthol, 2:6-dichloro- 
(Daviss), T., 813. 
o-Tolueneazo-8-naphthylamine, and its 
acetyl derivative (FiscHer and 
ScHWAPPACHER), A., i, 957. 
p-Toluene-1-azo-5-nitro-S8-naphthyl- 
amine (MorGAN and CHAZAN), A., i, 
181. 
1-p-Tolueneazo-8-nitro-8-naphthy]l- 
amine (MorcaN and GiLMouR), A., 
i, 380. 
2-0-Tolueneazophenol (CHATTAWAY and 
Hitz), T., 2758. 
p-Toluenediazonium chloride, compound 
of bismuth trichloride and (CHAL- 
LENGER and WILKINSON), T., 103. 
o-Toluenesulphonamide, electrochemical 
oxidation of (FIcHTER and Léwsz), 
A., i, 242. 
oxidation of (PAMFILOv), A., i, 928. 
p-Toluenesulphonamide, compound of 
triphenylarsine-p-toluenesulphony]l- 
imine and (MANN and Pops), T., 1054. 
o- and p-Toluenesulphonamides, thermal 
analysis of the system (DOBRJANSKI), | 
A., i, 1182. 
p-Toluene-p-sulphonbenzylamide (FARB- 
ENFABRIKEN VORM. F. Bayer & 
Co.), A., i, 999. 
Toluene-p-sulphondi-p-tolylamide, and 
its derivatives (HALBERKANN), A., i, 
1134. 
8-y-Toluenesulphonecoumarin, 7-hydr- 
oxy- (TROcER and Bours), A., i, 
268. 
p-Toluene-p-sulphonethylamide (FAR»- 
ENFABRIKEN vorM. F. Bayrr & 
Co.), A., i, 999. 


and 
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isoquinoline, and its salts (SPATH), 
A., i, 165. 

7:5’ :6’-Trimethoxy-2-methy]-8:4-indeno- 
(2’:1)-benzopyrylium ferrichloride 
(CRABTREE and Rosrnson), T., 
1036. 

6:7:8-Trimethoxy-1-methyl-1:2:3:4- 
tetrahydroisoquinoline, salts of 
(SpATH), A., i, 165. 

2:3:4- -Trimethoxyphenyl styryl ketone 
_ and CoLLiscHuNnN), A., i, 
452 

6:7:8-Trimethoxy-1:2:3:4- ae 
quinoline, and its salts (SpATH), A., 
i, 165, 

Trimethylamine chlorite (Lzv1), A., i, 

528. 
pete (CuMMING), T., 
129 


Trimethylammonium a 


bromide (GursizER and Kravss), A 
i, 16; - 


CXXII. li. 
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2:3:5-Trimethylaniline, 4(?)-chloro- 
(GOLDSCHMIDT and STROHMENGER), 
A., i, 1005. 

2:3:4-Trimethylbenzaldehyde, 6-hydr- 
oxy-, and its semicarbazone (Vv. 
AUWERs and ZIEGLER), A., i, 121. 

2:3:5-Trimethylbenzene, 1-dichloro- 
amino- (GOLDSCHMIDT and StTROH- 
MENGER), A., i, 1005. 

ASy-Trimethylbutane (CHAVANNE and 
LEJEUNE), A., i, 417. 

Byy-Trimethyl-Ae-butylene (CHAVANNE 
and LrskKuNg), A., i, 417. 

aaB- -Trimethylbutyrie acid, B-hydroxy-, 
ethyl ester (LEROIDE), ‘.. i, 218. 

Trimethylcamphorylmethylammonium 
bromide, preparation of (RUPE), A., i, 
666. 

1:2:3-Trimethyl-5-di-w- nents eet 
ene (v. AUWERS and ZIEGLER), A., i, 
121. 

1:2:6-Trimethyl-1-dichloromethyl- 
A*5.cyclohexadien-4-one, and its de- 
rivatives (v. AUWERS and ZIEGLER), 
A., 4, Fai. 

1:3:6- Trimethyl-1-dichloromethyl- 
A*>.cyclohexadien-4-one, 5-chloro- (v. 
AUWERS and ZIEGLER), A., i, 145. 

1:7:9-Trimethyldeoxyuric acid, and its 
salts (BiLtz and BwtLow), A., i, 
383. 

3:4:5-Trimethyl-2:6-dibromomethyl- 
phenol (v. Auwers and SaURWEIN), 
A., i, 1033. 
3:4:5-Trimethyl-2:6-dihydroxymethyl- 
phenol (v. AUWERs and SAURWEIN), 
A., i, 1033. 
Trimethylene chlorobromide, action of, 
on aliphatic ketones (BILLON), A 
i, vies 
dinitrate (BLECHTA), A., i, 518. 
2:4:5-Tri-mp-methylenedioxyphenyl- 
oxazole (ScHONBERG and KRAEMER), 
A., i, 665. 
Trimethylene glycol, poly-ethers of 
(RosaHN), A., i, 103. 
preparation of, B- bromo- and B-chloro- 
propionic acids from (RosaHn), A 
1, 105. 
estimation of, in crude glycerol (Cocks 
and SAatway), A., ii, 232. 
periTrimethylenenaphthalene, and its 
derivatives (FLEISCHER and RETZE), 
A., i, 1138. 

Trimethylethylene. . 
A8-butylene. 

1:1:3-Trimethyl-4-ethyl-A?-cyclohexa- 
diene (v. AUWERS and ZIEGLER), A 
i, 120. 

1:1:3-Trimethyl-4-ethyl-A?5-cyclohexa- 
dien-4-ol (v. AUWERS and ZIEGLER), 
A., i, 120. 
57 


See -Methyl- 
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Trimethylethylmethane. See £88-Di- 
methy]butane. 


5:1’:6’-Trimethyl-2-ethylthio‘socyanine 
iodide (BRAUNHOLTZ and MILLs), T., 
2007. 

Trimethylisoeugenolalkamine, and its 
hydrochloride (TAKEDA and KuropA), 
A., i, 275. 

2:3:5-Trimethylglucose, oxidation of 
(Haworth and Lerrcs), T., 1929. 

2:3:6-Trimethylglucose, and its deriv- 
atives (IRVINE and Hirst), T., 1213. 

a@88-Trimethylglutaric acid, aa’-di- 
eyano-, N-methyl-w-imide (Kon and 
Toone, T.,1799. ° 

855-Trimethylheptan-7y-one, 
(Britton), A., i, 717. 

Trimethylhomogalloylhomoveratryl- 
amine, and its derivatives (SPATH and 
Boum), A., i, 1175. 

Trimethylmelamine, tricyano- {MADE- 
LUNG and Kerry), A. i, 440. 

1:1:2-Trimethyl-4-methylene-A?*-cyclo- 
hexadiene (v. AUWERS and ZIEGLER), 
A., i, 120. 

2:3:6-Trimethyl methylglucoside 
VINE and Hirst), T., 1221. 

Trimethyl methylxyloside, preparation 
of (CARRUTHERS and Hurst), T., 
2304. 

Trimethylmucic acid, methyl 
(KARRER and PEyreEr), A., i, 809. 

8:4:5-Trimethylphenol. See Hemimel- 
litenol. 

3:5:6-Trimethylphenol. See 
Cumenol. 

Byy-Trimethyl-5-propylheptan-85-diol 
(LEROIDE), A., i, 218. 

Trimethylisopropylmethane. See 
BSy-Trimethylbutane. 

aBB-Trimethylpropylphosphinic _ acid, 
a-hydroxy-, lead salt (ConANT, Mac- 
DoNnALD, and KINNEY), A., i, 186. 

2:4:6-Trimethylpyridine platinichloride 
(EMMERT and WERB), A., i, 680. 

2:4:6-Trimethylpyridinium benzyliodide 
and perchlorate (WEITZ and K6nic¢), 
A., i, 1188. 

2:4:6-Trimethylquinoline, and its salts 
(KNOEVENAGEL and BAur), A., i, 
751. 

1:7:9-Trimethyl-8-thiouric acids (BILTz 
and BiLow), A., i, 383. 

Trimethyltricarballylic acid, methyl 
ester and anhydride of (Hopg and 
SHELDON), T., 2235. 

Trinitrides. See Azides. 

1:2:4-Trioxy-5:8-d:hydroxyanthraquin- 
one, amminocobaltic salt (MorGan and 
Smitu), T., 168. 

a-Trioxymethylene, 


n-chloro- 


(Ir- 


ester 


is0-w- 


preparation of 


(HAMMIcK and BokrEE), T., 2738. 


SUBJECTS. 


Triphenylacethydroxamic acid, and its 
acetyl ester, and their salts (Jonzs 
and Hurp), A., i, 249. 

Tripheny]-3-acetyl-2:4-dimethylpyrry]- 
methane (FiscHER and LuckMANn), 
A., i, 276. 

Triphenylallene(MEyER and ScuusteEn), 
A., i, 540 

Triphenylamines, o- and m-amino-, and 
their derivatives (PrccARD and Brew- 
STER), A., i, 370, 

Triphenylarsine bromocyanide 
KOPF and ScHwEn), A., i, 72 

Triphenylarsine-p-toluenesulphonyl- 
imine, compound of p-toluenesul phon- 
amide with (MANN and Pops), T., 
1054. 

Triphenylbiphenylene-ethyl and its 
chloride (SCHLENK and Mark), A.,, i, 
1004. 

Triphenylbismuthine dichloride and di- 
fluoride (CHALLENGER and WILKIN- 
son), T., 96. 

Triphenylbismuthine, ¢ri-y-bromo- and 
tri-p-chloro-, and their dibromides 
and dichlorides (CHALLENGER and 
Ripeway), T., 108. 

4:5:6-Triphenyl-2-(y-bromopheny])pyr- 
idine, and its picrate (DILTHEY, N Uss- 
LEIN, MEYER, and KAFFER), A., i, 949. 

Triphenyl-3-carbethoxy-2:4-dimethyl- 
pyrrylmethane (FiscHeR and Luck- 
MANN), A., i, 276. 

Triphenylearbinol, equilibria of, with 
pyrogallol, nitrophenols, nitrobenz- 
enes, and phenylenediamines (Kre- 
MANN, HouL, and Mi.uer), A, i, 
138. 

Triphenylearbinol, pp’p’’-trithiol- (War- 
son and Dutt), T., 1940. 

Triphenyl-y-dimethylaminophenyl- 
methane (FiscHER and LUCKMANY), 
A., i, 276. 

1:;3:4-Triphenyldipyrazole (Rosa), A., 
i, 373. 

Triphenylethinylcarbinol, preparation 
and reactions of (HEss and WELTZIEN), 
A., i, 35. 


(STEIN- 


Tri-8-phenylethylearbinol (Hxss and 


WELTZIEN), A., i, 36. 

1:3:5-Tripheny]-A1:4-cycloheptadiene 
(GASTALDI), A., i, 367. 

Triphenylhydrazine, action of tetra- 
nitromethane on (GoLpscHMIDT and 
Renn), A., i, 478. 

1:2:6-Triphenyl-4-p-hydroxyphenyl- _ 
pyridinium chloride (DitTuEy), A., |, 
272 


Triphenylmethane, coloured alkali salts 
of (HANTzscH), A., i, 25 
halochromism of derivatives of 
(Hantzscn), A., i, 26. 


INDEX OF 


Triphenylmethane, equilibria of amines 
and phenols with (KREMANN, 
OpELGA, and Zawopsky), A., i, 
131. 

unsaturated halogen derivatives of, 
and their conductivity (STRAUS and 
Dirzmann), A., i, 148. 

Triphenylmethane colouring matters, 
absorption spectra of (ADINOLFI), 
A., ii, 601 

free radicles of (WIELAND, PorrErR, 
and SEEFRIED), A., i, 772 

peroxidation products of the leuco- 
bases of (KEHRMANN, Roy, and 
Ramm), A., i, 467. 

Triphenylmethanesulphonic -_ 
photochemistry of (HoLmEs), A., ii, 

465. 

Triphenylmethyl (GomBere and SuLLI- 
VAN), A., i, 929. 

a-Triphenylmethylaminocamphor (RurE 
and ScumIp), A., ii, 604. 

Triphenylmethylarsonium bromide, and 
its compound with iodoform (STEIN- 
KOPF and ScHwEn), A., i, 118. 

Tripherylisooxazole, tri-p-nitro- (MEI- 
SENHEIMER aud WEIBEZAHN), A., i, 
177. 

2:4:4-Triphenyl-1:3-oxthiophan-5-one, 
action of sulphuric acid on (BIs- 
TRZYCKI and KRENKEN), A,, i, 268. 

Triphenylpararosaniline hydr ochlor ide, 
preparation of (Horiucui), A., i, 
1067. 

Triphenylphosphine, phosphazines from 
(STAUDINGER and LUtscueEr), A., i, 
237. 

Triphenylphosphineacetylglyoxylic 
acid, ethyl ester, azine of (STAUD- 
INGER and LUscueEr), A., i, 238. 

Triphenylphosphinebenzaldehydeazine, 
preparation and reactions of (BRrauN- 
HOL1Z), T., 305. 

a gy nom iggy (SrauD- 
INGER and LUscHER), A., i, 237. 

Triphenylphosphinebenzophenoneazine, 
reactions of (BRAUNHOLTZ), T., 301. 

Triphenylphosphinebenzoylimine 
(STAUDINGER and HavuskEr), A,, i, 
69. 

Triphenylphosphine- a (Staup- 
INGER and HAuvsEr), A., i, 69. 

Triphenylphosphineglyoxylic acid- 
azine, ethy] ester, reactions of (BRAUN- 
HOLTZ), T., 304. 

Triphenylphosphineimineazide (STAUD- 
INGER and Hauser), A., i, 69. 

Triphenylphosphinemethylimine 
(STAUDINGRE and Havsgr), A., i, 


Triphenylphosphine-c- penatts 
(SrauDINGgER and Hauser), A., i, 69 
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Triphenylphosphine-a-naphthylimine 
(STAUDINGER and Hauser), A., i, 69. 

Triphenylphosphinedinitroquinoneazine 
(STAUDINGER and LiscuEk), A., i, 
238. 

af8y-Triphenylpropane-a8-diol, dehydr- 
ation of (OREKHOFF and TIFFENEAU), 
A., i, 438. 

2:4:6-Triphenylpyrylium nitrate (Gasr- 
ALDI), A., i, 367. 

1:2:6-Triphenyl-4-quinopyridan 
THEY), A., i, 272. 

Triphenylstibine, and ¢vi-p-amino-, de- 
rivatives of (SCHMIDT), A., i, 1203. 

Triple salts. See Salts. 

Tripropylearbinol phenylurethane (Lr- 
ROIDE), A., i, 217. 

Tripyridineiridium, trichloro- (DELE- 
PINE), A., i, 860. 

Tripyridinium hexachloroferrate and 
u-dichloro-heptachloropyridinedifer- 
rate (WEINLAND and Kiss ine), 
A., i, 364, 

Trisalicinamine, dodeca-acetyl 
ative (ZEMPLEN and Kunz), A., 

2:4:6-Tri-p-tolylpyridine 
A., i, 368. 

Tri-(triacetylgalloyl)lwvoglucosan and 
its potassium salt (KARRER and 
Satomon), A., i, 266. 

Tri-trimethylene glycol ether diacetate 
(Rosann), A., i, 163. 

a85-Tritsovalerylaminobutane (WIND- 
Aus, Dérris, and JENSEN), A., i, 60. 

Trivinylarsenic oxide, 88’8’’-irichloro- 
(MANN and Popr), T., 1757. 

Trivinylarsine, §8’8’’-trichloro-, salts 
(MANN and Pops), T., 1757. 

Trivinylarsine-y-toluenesulphonylimine, 
BB’S”-trichloro- (MANN and Pops), 
T., 1758. 

Trivinylhydroxyarsonium nitrate, 
BB’B”-trichloro- (MANN and Pope), 
T.9 1787. 

Trivinylmethylarsonium iodide, 88’p’’- 


(D11L- 


deriv- 
i, 564. 
(GASTALDI), 


trichloro- (MANN and Pore), T., 
1758. 

Trochic acid (YANAGISAWA and TAKA- 
SHIMA), A., i, 652. 


Trochodiol and its phenylcarbamate 
(NisHizAwa), A., i, 653. 
Trochophytosterol, and its acetyl deriv- 


ative (YANAGISAWA and “Taka- 
SHIMA), A., i, 652. 

Troilite from California (EAKLE), A., ii, 
858. 


Tropic acid, resolution of, and its salts 
(Kine and PatMEr), T., 2577. 
esters of (v. Braun, BRAUNSDORF, 
and RAtn), A., i, 759. 
fate of, in the body (Kay and Raper), 
A., i, 1093. 
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Tropinecarboxylic acid, and its methyl 
ester (MERCK, WOLFES, and MAEDER), 
A., i, 1173. 

Tropinone (MEeRcK, WoLrFEs, and MAgp- 
ER), A., i, 1174. 

Tropinonecarboxylic acid, esters, pre- 
paration of (MERCK and Wotrss), A., 
1, 567; (MERCK, WoLFEs, and MaArEp- 
ER), A., i, 568, 1173 ; (WILLSTATTER, 
Wo res, and MAEpER ; WoLFES and 
MAEDER), A., i, 938. 

Tropinonedicarboxylic acid, ethy] ester 
(Merckx, Wo.reEs, and Magper), A., 
i, 1173. 

N-8-Tropoxyethylpiperidine, and its 
acetyl derivative, and their hydro- 
chlorides (v. Braun, BrauNsDorF, 
and RAtn), A., i, 760. 

N-y-Tropoxypropylpiperidine = hydro- 
chloride (v. Braun, BRauNsporr, 
and RatTn), A., i, 760. 

Trout. See 7'rutta fario. 

Trust-deed establishing the Harrison 
Memorial Fund, T., 2917. 

Trutta fario (trout), constituents of the 
eggs of (FAURE-FReEMIET and GAk- 
RAULT), A.,, i, 700. 

Truxillic acids, constitution of (DE 

JonG), A., i, 339. 
configuration of (STOERMER and 
Bacukr), A., i, 830. 

Truxinic acids, configuration of (SToERM- 
ER and Bacus&r), A., i, 830. 

5-Truxinic acids, and their salts and 
derivatives (STOERMER and Bacar), 
A., i, 832. 

Trypafiavin. See 1-Methylacridinium 
chloride, 3:6-diamino-. 

Trypsin, influence of reaction on the 

action of (RINGER), A., i, 282. 
inactivation of (NorTHROP), A., i, 282. 
kinetics of digestion by (NORTHROP), 

A., i, 693. 
digestion of casein with (FRANKEL 

and FELpsBErG), A., i, 184. 
action of, on diastase (BIEDERMANN), 


A., i, 480, 
estimation of (Kat), A., ii, 672. 
Tryptophan, content of, in foods 


(v. FORTH and LieseEn), A., i, 293; 
(lpk), A., i, 414. 
detection of, microchemically, in 
plants (KreEtz), A., ii, 668. 
estimation of, in proteins (FoLIN and 
Loongy), A., ii, 5389; (LiscHeEr), 
A, i, 1399. 
d-Tryptophan 


anhydride (FRANKEL 


and FELDSBERG), A., i, 184. 
l-Tryptophan, action of Bacillus proteus 
on (SASAKI and OTsuKA), A., i, 302. 
Tscheronigite, from Wyoming (ERIcK- 

sON), A., ii, 304. 


INDEX OF SUBJECTS. 


Tuberculosis, chlorine metabolism in 
(BoENHEIM), A., i, 1092. 
lipoids of blood in (HENNING), A., i, 
963. 


protein requirements in (McCany), 
A., i, 497. 
Tumours, amyloid, constituents of (Ep- 
PINGER), A., i, 497 
Tungsten, Rontgen-ray spectrum of 
(YosHIDA and TANAKA), A., ii, 805. 
valency of, in the octacyanide (COLLEN- 
BERG), A., ii, 508. 
attempts to decompose, at high temper- 
atures (WENDT and IxI0N), A., ii, 
773. 
and its oxides, equilibria of, with 
hydrogen and water vapour and 
with carbon oxides and oxygen 
(v. Lrempr), A., ii, 301. 


reduction of thorium oxide by 
(GENERAL ExeEcrric Co.), T., 
2236. 
Tungsten alloys, analysis of (SEEL), 
A., ii, 876. 
with carbon and iron (DAEvEs), A., 
ii, 70. 


with cobalt (KREITz), A., ii, 381. 
Tungsten dichloride (LINDNER), A., ii, 
509. 
hydroxide, preparation of hydrosols of 
(KrécEr), A., ii, 212, 213. 
oxide, catalytic activity of (GiL- 
FILLAN), A., i, 709. 
trioxide, crystal structure of, and its 
hydrates (BURGER), A., ii, 508. 
— of (vAN LiEmpPT), A., 
ii, 73. 
hydrates of (HitTi¢ and Kurkg), 
A,, ii, 773. 
Tungstates (SMITH), A., ii, 774. 
complex, preparation of (LOTTER- 
MOSER), A., ii, 510. 
Tungsten detection, estimation and 
separation :— 
detection of (vAN Liempt), A., ii, 787. 
estimation of (LAVERs), A., ii, 164. 
colloidal, estimation of, in tungsten 
powder (LoTTERMOSER), A., ii, 280. 
estimation of aluminium in (V. and 
K. FrospoksE), A., ii, 397. . 
estimation of molybdenum in (HALL), 
A., ii, 660. 
separation of, from molybdenum 
(MERRILL), A., ii, 229. 
Tungsten furnace. See Electric furnace. 
Turbidity, standard for (BECHHOLD aud 
HEBLER), A., ii, 693. 
reversible (LIESEGANG), A., ii, 369. 
Turkey. See Meleagris gallipavo. 
Turpentine oil, Aleppo, composition of 
(Dupont), A., i, 357; (VkzEs and 
Duront), A., i, 1043. 


INDEX OF SUBJECTS. 


Tyramine, estimation of (HANKE and 
KoEssLER), A., ii, 322. 
Tyramine, dichloro-, hydrochloride, 
preparation of (ZEYNEK), A., ii, 254. 
Tyrosine, deaminating of, in the 
organism (KOoTAKE, MArTsvuoKA, 
and Oxacawa), A., i, 1218. 
detection of, in urine (ScHuMM and 
PAPENDIECK), A., i, 899. 
estimation of (HANKE and KoEssLERk), 
A., ii, 322. 
estimation of, in proteins (v. FUrTH 
and FLEISCHMANN), A., ii, 406; 
(FoLin and Loonery), A., ii, 539. 
Tyrosine, 3:5-di-bromo-, and -chloro-, 
preparation of (ZEYNEK), A., i, 254. 
d-Tyrosine anhydride (FRANKEL and 
FrELpsBerG), A., i, 184. 
Tyrosine-choline, and its salts (KARRER, 
GISLER, HoRLACHER, LocHuER, 
MApEr, and THOMANN), A., i, 814. 


U. 


Ultra-filtration (McBAIN and JENKINS), 
T., 2325. 

Ulva, spectrum of chlorophyll from 
(RomiEu and Oxsaton), A., i, 793. 
Umbellifere, hesperidine in (NILSson), 

A, 4, Bl 
Undecenoic acid, arylamides of (O1T 
and ZIMMERMANN), A., i, 137. 
Undecenol, and its hydrogen sulphate 
(Grin and Wirrn), A., i, 805. 
Unsaturated compounds, formation of, 
from halogenated open-chain deriv- 
atives (CHANDRASENA and INGOLD), 
T., 1806 ; (INGoLD), T., 2626. 
homoceyclic, chemistry of polycyclic 
compounds in relation to isomeric 
(FARMER, INGoLD, and THORPE), 
T., 128; (CHANDRASENA, INGOLD, 
and THorPE), T., 1542. 
determination of the iodine value of 
(HoLpE, WERNER, TACKE, and 
WitkeE), A., ii, 533; (Ho.pr), 
A., ii, 665. 
Uracil, action of diazomethane on 
(JoHnson, Hi11, and Cass), A., i, 471. 
Uranium, Réntgen ray spectrum of 
(DE Broce ik), A., ii, 330. 
V-series spectrum of (DoLEJSEK), A., 
ii, 463. 
disintegration of, and its isotopes 
. (NEUBURGER), A., ii, 185. 
Uranium alloys with iron (PoLUSHKIN), 
A., ii, 152. 
Uranium salts, action of light on (ALOY 
and Roprer; Baur and REBMANN), 
A., ii, 337; (Baur and HaccEn- 
MACHER), A., ii, 338. 
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Uranium salts, triboluminescence of 
(STEMSSEN), A., ii, 511. 

Uranium oxides (Joxtisois and Bos- 

SUET), A., ii, 301; (LEBEAU), 


A., ii, 302. 
radioactivity of (STAEHLING), A., 
ii, 106. 
tei- and tetr-oxides, hydrates of 
(Hirrie and v. ScHROEDER), A., 
ii, 510. 
Uranyl nitrate, hydrate of (GERMANN), 
A., ii, 649. 


radioactivity of the precipitate 
from sodium hydroxide and 
(Jot1no1s and BossveEt), A., 
i, 575. 
hypophosphites (RosENHEIM and 
TREWENDT), A., ii, 650. 

Uranium organic compounds :— 

Uranylacetic acid, sodium salt, re- 
fractive index of (RAITERI), A., ii, 
541, 
Uranium detection and estimation :— 
detection of (BUELL), A., ii, 590. 
detection of, spectroscopically (MEYER 
and GREULICH), A., ii, 6. 

estimation of (K1ikucHI; KANo), A., 
Hi, 721, 

estimation of, electrometrically(EwWING 
and ELprinGe), A., ii, 661. 

estimation of, by reduction (TREAD- 
WELL and BLUMENTHAL), A., ii, 788. 

estiniation of, in carnotite (Scorr), 
A., ii, 788. 

estimation of, in presence of phos- 
phoric acid (Schorr and STEIN- 
KUHLER), A., ii, 580. 

Uranium-V (PiccarD and STAHEL), A., 
ii, 185 ; (HAHN), A., ii, 340. 

Uranium-X, adsorption of, hy basic 
ferric acetate (Brown), T., 1736. 

Uranium-lead, band spectra of, and of 
lead (GREBE and KoneEn), A., ii, 4. 

Urazole, thio-, and its derivatives 

(ARNDT, MILDE, and TsCHENSCHER), 
A., i, 875. 

dithio-, constitution of, and its deriv- 
atives (GuHA), A., i, 875. 

dithio-, and iminothio-, preparation 
of (Fromm), A., i, 62 

Urea (carbamide), influence of amino- 

acids on formation of (FOLIN and 
BERGLUND), A., i, 702. 

replacement of proteins by, in diet 
(MorGen, SCHOLER, WINDHEUSER, 
and OHLMER), A., i, 293. 

excretion of, according to Ambard’s 
laws (LuBLIN), A., i, 400. 

as a plant nutrient (BokorNy), A., i, 
1096. 

in fungi (Gorts and Costy), A., i, 
1220. 
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INDEX OF 


Urea (carbamide), distribution of, in 
blood (ETIrENNEand VExrAIn), A., i, 
963. 

detection of (BoNNET and Havs- 
HALTER;  BAaRRENSCHEEN and 
WELTMANN), A., ii, 794; (PIN- 
CUSSEN), A., ii, 884. 
detection of, in tissues, by means of 
xanthydrol (STijBEL), A., i, 397. 
estimation of (Aszép1), A., ii, 536; 
(Carra), A., ii, 668. 
estimation of, gasometrically (MEz- 
GER), A., ii, 170. 
estimation of, by the hypobromite 
method (MENAUL; STEHLE), A., ii, 
403. 
estimation of, by the xanthydrol 
method, effect of sodium fluoride on 
(PoLoNovVsKI and AvuGusTE), A., ii, 
668. 
estimation of, microchemically, in 
blood (NicLoux and WELTER), A., 
ii, 170. 
estimation of, in blood, tissues, etc. 
(GaD-ANDRESEN), A., ii, 536. 
estimation of, in cow’s milk (MorI- 
MOTO), A., i, 703. 
estimation of, in wine (JANET), A., ii, 
794. 
See also Carbamide. 
Urease (L6vGREN), A., i, 185. 
inactivation of, by metals (JAcoBy), 
A., i, 480; (Jacosy and SHIMIzv), 
A., i, 481. 
in soja beans (WEsTER), A., i, 311. 
distribution of, in plants (KIzsEL and 
TroIrzk1), A., i, 410. 
in fungi (Goris and Costy), A., i, 
1220. 
effect of chemicals on the ureolitic 
power of (WesTER), A., i, 391. 
Ureometers (CLOGNE), A., ii, 
(ScrorTINo), A., ii, 794. 
Urethane, equilibrium in the system, 
m-dinitrobenzene and (PUSHIN and 
FIoLETOVA), T., 2822. 

Uric acid, synthesis of, in the organism 

(KoLLMANN), A., i, 293. 

dissociation of, and its salts (KANITZ), 
A., i, 277. 

influence of hydrogen-ion concentra- 
tion on the solubility of (JuN@), 
A., i, 1070. 

colloidal and supersaturated solutions 
of (ScHADE), A., i, 1192. 

in human blood (Morris and Mac- 
LEOD), A., i, 392. 

distribution of, in blood (THEIs and 
BEneEpict), A., i, 82; (RovuzaupD 
and Turtry), A., i, 394; (CHAUF- 
FARD, BropIn, and Gricavt), A., 
i, 1086. 
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Uric acid, estimation of (Morris and 
Mac.eEop), A., ii, 328; (JACKSON 
and PALMER), A., ii, 328, 795. 

estimation of, in blood (GUILLAUMIN), 
A., ii, 170, 796; (GricauT; BENE- 
pict), A., ii, 405; (PucHER), A., 
ii, 668; (BAUMAN and KEELER), 
A., ii, 796. 

estimation of, in tissue extracts 
(STEuDEL and Svuzox1), A., ii, 
538. 

estimation of, in urine (THIERy), A., 
ii, 238; (VAILLANT), A., ii, 668; 
(BENEDICT and FRANKE), A., ii, 
669 ; (KHouR!), A., ii, 885. 

Urine, effect of radium emanation on 

(HAvENSTEFIN), A., i, 80. 

viscosity of (JOEL), A., i, 198. 

composition of, under various con- 
ditions (CAMPBELL and WEBSTER), 
A., i, 197, 495. 

effect of loss of carbon Gioxide on the 
hydrogen-ion concentration of 
(MARSHALL), A., i, 494. 

acidity of (BLATHERWICK and Lone), 
A., i, 967. 

relation between the reaction of, and 
the alveolar tension of carbon di- 
oxide (ENDREs), A., i, 1214. 

acetaldehyde in (Stepp and FEvt- 
GEN), A., i, 495. 

organic acids in (GorFFon and Nep- 
vEUX), A., i, 1215. 

aldehyde in, in diabetes (StEPP and 
FEULGEN), A., i, 300. 

alkalinity of, after meals (FISKE), A., 
i, 88. 

amino-acids and hippuric acid in, in 
pellagra (MuRLIN), A., i, 965 

amino-nitrogen in (Craccio), A., i, 
88. 

excretion of ammonia in, following 
administration of acids (KEETON), 
A., i, 300. 

reactions of, after treatment with 
arsenobenzene (GAVIATI and Pavo- 
Lrin1), A., i, 496. 

excretion of caffeine in (FRIEDBERG), 
A., i, 88; (OkusHIMA), A., i, 703. 

carbonates and bicarbonates in’ 
(GAMBLE), A., i, 494. 

substance in, giving the diazo-reac- 
tion (HERMANNS), A., i, 1091. 

action of p-dimethylaminobenzalde- 
hyde on (HAri), A., i, 88. 

formaldehyde in, after administration 
of hexamethylenetetramine (VoIT), 
A., i, 1218. 

in lead poisoning, hematoporphyrin 
in (ScoumMmM), A., i, 609. 

aromatic hydroxy-acids in (DE SANC- 
TIs and Fror!), A., i, 609. 
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Urine, iodine number of (WELTMANN), 
A., i, 88. 
excretion of iron in (Kiscn), A., i, 
598 ; (EHRENBERG and KaksTEN), 
A., i, 967. 
effect of diet on the distribution of 
nitrogen in (RoBIsoN), A., i, 495. 
effect of phenylacetic and phenylpro- 
pionic acids on the excretion of 
nitrogen in (H1y1kaTA), A., i, 495. 
excretion of phosphates in (FIsKE), 
A., i, 88. 
during water diuresis and purine 
diuresis (Bock and IvERsSEN), A., 
i, 1090. 
proteic acids of (EDLBACHER), A., i, 
692. 


pyruvic acid in (FrickE), A., i, 495. 

association of radicles in (WHITE), A., 
i, 1214. 

action of phosphates on sugar in 
(E.1As and Wess), A., i, 1085. 

relation between the sugar in, with 
that in blood (TeRvAERT), A., i, 
1215. 

excretion of sugars in (MURSCH- 
HAUSER), A., i, 198; (NEUWIRTH), 
A., i, 485. 

albuminous, proteolytic enzymes in 
(HEpDIN), A., i, 609 

whales’, composition of (ScHmupt- 
NIELSEN and HoimseEy), A., i, 704. 

Urine, analytical methods relating to: 

analysis of (PINcUSSEN and FLoRos ; 
PincussEN and MoMFERRATOS- 
Foros), A., ii, 408. 

detection of, in stains, by indican 
reactions (JEMMA), A., ii, 460. 

detection of acetaldehyde in (STEPP), 
A., ii, 408. 

detection of acetone in (TRoIsE), A., 
ii, 595. 

detection of albumin in (RENovx), 
A., ii, 797. 

detection of aldol in, in diabetes 
(FricKE), A., ii, 326. 

detection of aldol and acetaldehyde 
in (FricKE), A., i, 300 

alkapton, detection of (KATSCH and 
NimeEr), A., i, 198. 

detection of bile pigments in (SILBER- 
STERN), A., ii, 799. 

detection of bismuth in (AuBRy), A., 
ii, 165 ; (GANASSINI), A., ii, 590. 

detection and estimation of blood in 
(JOHANNESSEN), A., ii, 724. 

detection of dextrose in (RopDILLON), 
A., ii, 166. 

detection of formaldehyde in (STEPP), 
A., ii, 793. 

detection of lactose in (HERZBERG), 

A., ii, 167. 


Urine, analytical methods relating to :— 


detection of small quantities of lead 
in (ScuummM), A., ii, 317. 

detection and estimation of nitrates 
in (Notts), A., ii, 583. 

detection of tyrosine in (ScHUMM and 
PAPENDIEOR), A., i, 899. 

detection of urobilin in (RoDILLON), 
A., ii, 888. 

estimation of acetone in (LAx), A., ii, 
326; (KADING), A., ii, 793. 

estimation of acetone substances in 
(Hupparp), A., ii, 234. 

estimation of albumin in (GERARD), 
A., ii, 670. 

estimation of the amino-acid nitrogen 
in, colorimetrically (Fo.tn), A., ii, 
536. 

estimation of ammonia in (MESTREZAT 
and JANET), A., ii, 453. 

estimation of total bases in (FIsKE), 
A., ii, 408. 

estimation of calcium in (SHOHL and 
PepiEy), A., ii, 395. 

estimation of colloids in (OTTEN- 
STEIN), A., i, 609. 

estimation of citric acid in (McCLURE), 
A., ii, 791. 

use of zinc ferrocyanide in estimation 
of dextrose in (CARREz), A., ii, 
233 

estimation of hippuric acid in 
(SNAPPER and LAQueEuR), A., ii, 
92. 

estimation of homogentisic acid in 
(Brices), A., ii, 534. 

estimation of hydrogen-ion concen- 
tration in (SILBERSTEIN), A., ii, 
452. 

estimation of oxalic acid in (SALKOow- 
sk1), A., ii, 92; (MISLOWITZER), 
A., ii, 325. 

estimation of purine bases in (STEUDEL 
and Cuov), A., ii, 289 ; (SALKow- 
SKI), A., ii, 405. 

estimation of sugar in (TERVAERT), 
A., ii, 166 ; (FoLIN and BERGLUND), 
A., ii, 400. 

estimation of reducing sugars in 
(SmitTH), A., ii, 663. 

estimation of sulphur in (RoBIson), 
A., ii, 389. 

estimation of theobromine in (GUNz- 
BERG), A., i, 703. 

estimation of thiosulphuric acid in 
(DEzANI), A., i, 968. 

estimation of urea in (JANET), A.,, ii, 
794. 

estimation of uric acid in (THIéry), 

A., ii, 238; (VAILLANT), A., ii, 

668 ; (BENEDICT and FRANKE), A., 

ii, 669 ; (KHoURI), A., ii, 885. 
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Urobilin, absorption spectrum of 
(LEWIN and STENGER), A., ii, 414. 
detection of, in urine (RopILLON), A., 
ii, 888. 
Urocanic acid, production of, from histid- 
ine in dogs (KoTAKE and KonIsuHI), 
A., i, 1217. 
production of acetoacetic acid from, 
in the liver (KonIsuI), A., i, 1211. 
Urochrome as a chlorophyll derivative 
(Roar), A., i, 401. 
Urusene (Magima and TAKAYAMA), A., 
i, 263. 
Urushiol, and its derivatives (MAsIMA), 
A., i, 262. 
Uterus, anticoagulating substances from 
the mucous membrane of the (KING), 
fics. 4, 701. 


Vv. 


Vacciniin, constitution of (OHLE), A., 
i, 1018. 
Valency (CAVEN ; SMITH), A., ii, 279; 
(Hirric), A., ii, 849. 
determination of, by means of am- 
moniacal silver solutions (COLLEN- 
BERG), A., ii, 495. 
theories of (LApworTH), T., 416; 
(KerMAcK and Rosinson), T., 427. 
electron theory of, applied to organic 
compounds (STIEGLITZ), A., ii, 560. 
octet theory of (PERKINS), A., ii, 138. 
in relation to Roéntgen-ray spectra 
(WENTZEL), A., ii, 607. 
in relation to chemical reaction (PER- 
KINs), A., ii, 438. 
neutralisation of (DUBSKy and APTEK- 
MANN), A., i, 104. 
types of (LANGMUIR), A., ii, 137. 
negative, and co-ordination number 
(ScHILov), A., ii, 839. 
of organic compounds (HENRICH), A., 
ii, 704; (StTiEGLITzZ), A., ii, 705. 
polar and non-polar, in organic com- 
pounds (GARNER), A., ii, 758. 
secondary (SMITH), A., ii, 270, 430, 
431. 
subsidiary (CLARK and Buckner), 
A., ii, 300. 
Valeranilide, Sfy-trichloro-a-hydroxy- 
(PASSERINI), A., i, 732. 
Valeric acid, lead diphenyl salt (Gop- 
DARD, ASHLEY, and Evans), T., 981. 
isoValeric acid, a-amino-8-hydroxy-, 
preparation and derivatives of 
(ScHRAUTH and GELLER), A., i, 
1125. 
Valine-choline, and its salts (KARRER, 
GIsLER, HORLACHER, LocHER, 


MApER, and THOMANN), A., i, 814. 
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Valinol, and its hydrochloride (KARRER, 
GISLER, HoRLACHER, LocHER, 
MADER, and THomann), A., i, 814. 

Vanadic acid. See urder Vanadium. 

Vanadioselenites. See under Vanadium. 

Vanadium pentoxide, coagulation of sols 

of (WIEGNER, MAGASANIK, and 
GEssNER), A., ii, 356. 

Vanadic acid, estimation of, by re- 
duction by mercury (McCay and 
ANDERSON), A., ii, 530. 

Vanadioselenites (RosENHEIM 
KrausB), A., ii, 48. 

Vanadium detection and estimation :— 
detection and estimation of, in steel 

(Musson), A., ii, 459. 

estimation of (KANO), A., ii, 721. 

estimation of, after reduction with 
hydrogen sulphide (LUNDELL and 
KNOWLEs), A., ii, 88. 

estimation of, in  ferrovanadium 
(KELLEY, WILEY, Bown, and 
Wright), A., ii, 89. 

estimation of, colorimetrically, in 
steel (KropF), A., ii, 590. 

estimation of, in steel, by precipi- 
tation with ammonium phospho- 
molybdate (CAIN and Hosretrer), 
A,, ii, 520. 

Vanillin, preparation of (SrEVERs and 

GIvAUDAN & Co.), A., i, 38. 

estimation of (Tscurrscy), A., ii, 
403. 

Vanillin glyceride (Dopcr), A., i, 
748. 

Vanillylamides, (Orr and ZIMMER- 
MANN), A., i, 187 

Vanillylideneresorcinol, and its acetyl 
derivative (FABRE), A., i, 1148. 

Vaporisation, process of (HARKINS and 

RoseErts), A., ii, 422. 

coefficients of (VoltmER and EstTER- 
MANN), A., ii, 193. 

Vapours, precipitated, rhythmic 
position of (KARRER), A., ii, 496. 

Vapour density, apparatus for measure- 

ment of (MaGNus and ScumiIp), A., 
ii, 260. 

at low pressures and_ extended 
range of temperature (Maass and. 
BooMER), A., i, 912. 

Vapour pressure, formula for (HENG- 

LEIN), A., ii, 118. 

at high temperatures (INGOLD), T. 
2419. ® 

intersecting curves of (Vv. RECHEN- 
BERG), A., ii, 120. 

of binary mixed liquids (ScHMIDT), 
A., ii, 119; (Faust), A., ii, 423; 
(CassEL ; Scuuuzk), A., ii, 424. 

of non-associated liquids (MorTIMER), 
A., ii, 615. 


and 
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Vapour pressure of metallic salts (v. 
WARTENBERG and Scuutz), A., ii, 
146; (v. WARTENBERG and Boss), 
A., ii, 739. 

of saturated solutions (EpearR and 
Swan), A., ii, 349. 

Vascular system, action of organic bases 
on the (TEscHENDOR®), A., i, 90. 

Velardefiite from California (SHANNON), 
A, Hh, SIF. 

Velocity of chemical reaction in solids 
(HINSHELWOOD and Bowen), A., ii, 
628. 

Velocity of crystallisation under pres- 
sure (HASSELBLATT), A., ii, 35. 

Velocity of decomposition of crystals 
(S1EvERTs), A., ii, 700. 

Velocity of hydrolysis of esters (SMITH 
and Oxsson), A., ii, 701. 

Velocity of reaction, theory of (DHAR), 

A., ii, 89; (BRONSTED), A., ii, 699. 

Michael’s rule for (SMITH), A., ii, 
751. 

lecture experiment to show (MEYER), 
A., ii, 636. 

influence of catalysts on the thermo- 
dynamics of (VAN THIEL), A., ii, 
754. 

and equilibria (BRANDsMA), A., ii, 
699. 


in heterogeneous systems (COLLEN- 
BERG and Boprorss), A., ii, 431. 

of liberation of halogens (FREUNDLICH 
and BarreEts), A., ii, 489. 

in mixed solvents (CASHMORE, Mc- 
ComBIE, and Scarsporoven), T., 
243; (McComBie, SCARBOROUGH, 
and SETTLE), T., 2368. 

Velocity of saponification of esters 
{(McComBig, ScARBOROUGH, and 
SEITLE), T., 2308. 

of oils and fats (NorRIs and McBary), 
T., 1362. 
Veratraldehyde, 5-amino- (SpATH and 
R6pDER), A., i, 853. 
6-amino-, and its derivatives, and 
6-bromo-, 6-chloro-, and _ 6-iodo- 
(Rinuiet), A., i, 839. 
Veratrylideneaniline, 6-amino- and 
6-nitro- (R1LL1ET), A., i, 839. 
Veratrylidene-p-anisidine, 6-amino- and 
6-nitro- (KILLIET), A., i, 839. 
Veratrylidenegallacetophenone di- 
methyl ether, preparation of (CraB- 
TREE and Ropinson), T., 1038. 
Veratrylidenetoluidines, 6-amino- and 
6-nitro- (RILLIET), A., i, 839. 
Vernin, detection of (STeuDEL and 
FREISE), A., ii, 535. 
Veronal, effect of lecithin on the excre- 
tion of (BACHEM), A., i, 400. 
detection of (FABRE), A., ii, 795. 
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Veronal derivatives, detection of (HAN- 
DOF), A., ii, 884. 

Viburnum opulus, detection of dextrose 
in fruits of (ARNOLD), A., i, 311. 


Vine, Canadian. See Vitis hederacea. 

Vinegar, detection of mineral acids in 
(KiIne and LassIEvR), A., ii, 234; 
(Kurne, LasstEuR, and LASsIEUR), 
A., ii, 519. 

Vinyl chloride, polymerisation of, on 
exposure to ultra-violet light 
(PLoTNIKOW), A., i, 419. 

compounds, preparation and _poly- 
merisation of (TRAUN’S FoRSCHUNGS- 
LABORATORIUM), A., i, 516, 517. 

haloids, preparation of (TRraun’s 
ForsCHUNGSLABORATORIUM), A., i, 
517. 

Vinyl alcohol, formation of, from acet- 
aldehyde, in presence of potassium 
hydroxide (Evans and LOOKER), A., 
i, 102. 

Vinylarsenious sulphide, B-chloro- 
(MANN and Pops), T., 1756. 

Vinylarsines, 8-chloro-, and their salts 
(MANN and Pope), T., 1754. 

Vinylarsinic oxide, B-chloro- (MANN 
and Pope), T., 1755. 

Vinylarsinic acid, 8-chloro-, and its 
ammonium salt (MANN and PopPE), 
T., 1755. 

Vinyl carbinols, paly-arylated (ZIEGLER 
and Ocus), A., i, 1047. 

Vinylidene glycol diethyl ether. See 
Ketenacetal. 

Vinylcyclopropane, and its dibromide 
(DEmMJANOV and DoJARENKO), A., i, 
1014. 

Vinylsulphuric acid, preparation of 
(TRaUN’s FORSCHUNGSLABORATOR- 
tis), A., 1, SEY. 

Viola odorata (violet), oil from the roots 
of (GorIs and Viscunrac), A., i, 848. 

Violet. See Viola odorata. 

Violuric acids, imino-, chromoisomerism 
of (LiFscHITz and HEPNER), A., i, 767. 

Viscera, extraction of alkaloids from 
(CoLLEDGE), A., ii, 327. 

Viscosity, calculation of (CREIGHTON), 

A., ii, 426. 

and compound formation in binary 
mixtures of acids with ketones and 
with esters (KENDALL and 
BRAKELEY), A., ii, 126, 

of amphoteric electrolytes (HEDE- 
STRAND), A., ii, 82]. 

of gases (Smirn), A., ii, 549. 

ef hydrocarbons (CHAVANNE and VAN 
RISSEGHEM), A., ii, 352. 

of liquids (HERz), A., ii, 821. 

negative (RaBrNowiTscH), A., ii, 
478. 
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Viscostalagmometer, new (TRAUBE), A., 
ii, 122. 

Vitamins (GRALKA and Aron), A., i, 
395; (FRANKEL and HAGErR; 
FRANKEL and ScHARF), A., i, 409. 

structure of (WIiLIAMs), A., i, 280. 

physical chemistry of (LAMER), A., i, 
281. 

isolation of (SEIDELL), A., i, 887. 

inactivation of (Z1nvA), A., i, 488. 

role of, in the chemistry of cells 
(Hess), A., i, 399, 788. 

relation of, to cell oxidation processes 
(ABDERHALDEN), A., i, 607. 

in lemon juice (LEICHTENTRITT and 
ZIELASKOWSK]), A., i, 1094. 

in rice, and their stimulation of yeast 
(FLEMING), A., i, 93. 

in yeast (FUNK and Dustin), A., i, 
203. 

antineuritic. See Vitamin-B. 

fat-soluble, estimation of (ZiLvA and 
Miura), A., i, 194. 

detection of, in foodstuffs (DRUMMOND 
and Watson), A., ii, 596. 

Vitamin-A, synthesis of, by marine 

diatoms (JAMESON, DRUMMOND, and 

Cowarp), A., i, 1099. 

Vitamin-B, preparation and properties of 

(TsuKIYE), A., i, 974. 
isolation of (SEIDELL), A., i, 1078. 
extraction of, with glacial acetic acid 
(LEviInE, McCo.titum, and SimM- 
MONvS), A., i, 975. 
presence of, in chlorophyll-free plants 
(Orton, McCotitum, and SImM- 
MoNDS), A., i, 974. 
bacteria as a source of (DAmoN), A., i, 
201. 
physiological action of (BLouM, SAN- 
TESSON, and v. EULER), A., i, 1218. 
estimation of (v. EULER and Myr- 
BACK), A., i, 293. 
effect of temperature and hydrogen-ion 
concentration on the destruction of 
(SHERMAN, LAMER, and 
BELL), A., i, 207; ii, 225. 
estimation of (SHERMAN, LAMEr, and 
CAMPBELL), A., ii, 407. 
Vitis hederacea (Canadian vine), grape 
oil from (ANON.), A., i, 97. 
Volcanic gases. See Gases. 
Volcanism, chemistry of (ALLEN), A.., ii, 
219. 

Volume, atomic, relation between re- 
fractivity and (LE Bas), A., ii, 
241. 

atomic and molecular, relation be- 
tween, at the absolute zero (HERZ), 
A., ii, 29. 

molecular, regularities of, of inorganic 
compounds (HENGLEIN), A., ii, 260. 
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Volumes, relative, of chemical elements 
(CoLuINs), A., ii, 28. 

Volumenometer for 
(BoLLAND), A., ii, 221. 

Vuicanisation, accelerators of (Twiss 
Brazier, and THomAs), A., i, 460. 


microanalysis 


W. 


War memorial, unveiling of, T., 2895. 

Water, catalytic formation of, from 
hydrogen and oxygen (PEASE and 
TayLor), A., ii, 701. 

band spectrum of (WEICHMANN), A., 
ii, 5, 331. 

specific volume of molecules of fixed 
(Tromp), A., ii, 476. 

molecular structure of (PIccARD), A., 
ii, 212. 

surface tension of mixtures of alcohol 
and (BrrcuMsHAW), T., 887. 

velocity of extension of oils on the 
surface of (Wooa), A., ii, 197. 

kataphoresis of, in organic liquids 
(GyEMANT), A., ii, 684. 

vapour, catalysis of the reaction of 
carbon with (TayLor and NEVILLE), 
A., ii, 143. 

chemical reactions involved in puri- 
fication of (GREENFIELD and Bus- 
WELL), A., ii, 653. 

NATURAL WATER :— 

Potable or drinking water, estimation 
of nitrates in (Reuss), A., ii, 
454, 

Rain-water, analyses of (SCHAFFER), 
A., i, 512 

Sea-water, chemical constituents of 
(BERTRAND, FREUNDLER, and 
MENAGER), A., ii, 441. 

filtered, estimation of silica in 
(WELLS), A., ii, 868. 

Spring and mineral waters, radio- 
activity of (EBLER and VAN 
Ruyy), A., ii, 16. 

of Bagnoles-de-l’Orne, radioactivity 
of (Lorset), A., ii, 15. 
Water analysis :— 


lactose-fermenting bacteria in relation’ 


to (LEVINE), A., i, 901. 
estimation of, in fuel (MARINoOT), A., 
ii, 223. 
estimation of lead in (AVERY, HEM- 
INGWAY, ANDERSON, and READ), 
A., ii, 161. 
Water pump. 
Wattle, gidgee. See Acacia cambagei. 
Wax, bees’, Indian, constants of 
(Roserts and Isttp), A., ii, 534. 
fossil, of Monte Fal (Ciusa and 
Vots), A., ii, 386. 


See Pump. 
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Wax, montan, acids of (TrRopscH and 
KReEvutTzER), A., i, 317, 804. 

colouring constituents of (MAr- 

CUSSON and SMELKUs), A., i, 807. 


paraffin. See Paraffin wax. 
from pine needles (KAUFMANN and 
FRIEDEBACH), A., i, 740. 
Weights, brass, protection of, from rust 
(MANLEy), A., ii, 840. 
Weights, molecular. determination of 
(Rast), A., ii, 421, 
determivation of, by means of osmotic 
pressure (Forx), A., ii, 621. 
determination of, in alcoholic solu- 
tion by means of the flash-point 
elevation (WRIGHT), T., 2247. 
Weinschenkite (HENRICH and HILLER), 


A., ii, 860. 
Whale, urine of. See Urine. 
Wheat, hydrolysis of gliadin from 


(VicKERY), A., ii, 754. 
estimation of starch in (Linc, CALLow, 
and Prick), A., ii, 879. 

White metal, analysis of (KLING and 
LASSIEUR), A., ii, 87; (BERTIAUX), 
A., ii, 396. 

Willia javanica, occurrence of emulsin 
and of cellobiase in (GROENEWEGE), 
A., i, 903. 

Wines, odour and chemical composition 

of (MALVEZIN), A., i, 1220. 

effect of radioactive substances on the 
acetic fermentation of (LABORDE, 
JALOUSTRE, and LEULIER),A.,i, 1219. 

detection of formic acid in (FRESENIUS 
and Griinuut), A., ii, 234. 

estimation of the acids in (v. FELLEN- 
BERG), A., ii, 534; (MALVEZzIN), 
A., ii, 880. 

estimation of tannin in (MALVEzIN), 
A., ii, 172. 

estimation of tannin and colouring 
matters in (FRESENIUS and GRrin- 
nuT), A., ii, 96. 

Wood, detection of, by a colour reaction 
(ADLER), A., ii, 401. 

estimation of cellulose in (HEusER 
and CassgEvs), A., ii, 664. 

Wool, adsorption of neutral soap by 
(British RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
FOR THE WOOLLEN AND WORSTED 
InDusTRIRs), A., ii, 551. 

action of iodine on (HUEBNER and 
Sinwa), A., i, 434. 

mordanting of, with potash alum 
(Pappon), A., ii, 822. 

— dyeing of (Pappon), A., 
i, . 

estimation of soap in (BritisH Re- 
SEARCH ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
WooLLEN AND WorsTED INpvs- 


SUBJECTS. 


TRIES), A., ii, 594. 
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Worms, parasitic, hemotoxins from 
(ScHWARTZ), A., i, 493. 

Wurtz-Fittig synthesis (Fucus and 
Merz), A., i, 442; (ScHLUBACH and 


Goks), A., i, 1204. 
x 
X-rays. See Rays, Rootgen. 


Xanthic acid, cobalt, nickel, potassium 
and sodium alkyl and ary] salts, and 


their compounds with pyridine 
(Dussky and APTrEKMANN), A., i, 
104. 


diphenylbisazo-2-hydroxy-7-naphthyl 
ester (WATSON and Dott, T., 2417. 
Xanthine, oxidation of, by tissues and 
by milk (Morcan, STEWART, and 
Hopkins; ARMSTRONG), A., i, 1078. 
Xanthone, condensed derivatives of 
(EckERT and ENDLER), A., i, 941. 
Xanthone, 1:4-dichloro-, and 4-chloro- 
1-hydroxy- (ECKERT and ENDLER), 
A., 1, O41. 
1:3-dihydroxy- (NISHIKAWA and 
ROBINSON), T., 841. 
Xanthone series (Vv. DEM KNESEBECK 
and ULLMANN), A., i, 359. 
Xanthone-4-carboxylic acid, and its 
salts and derivatives (ANScHUTZ and 
CLAASEN), A., i, 456. 
Xanthorocellin (ForsTER and SAVILLE), 
T., 821. 
Xanthosterol (DIETERLE), A., i, 652. 
identity of lupeol with (ULTEs), A.,, i, 
826. 

Xanthydrol, use of, in detection of 
urea in tissues (STUBEL), A., i, 397. 
$-Xanthylbenzoic acid, 2:4-dihydroxy- 

(FaBReg), A., i, 1148. 
4-Xanthyl-1:2-diethylresorcinol 3-cthyl 
ether (Fasre), A., i, 1148. 
3-Xanthylpyrocatechol, and 4-chloro- 
(FaBrRE), A., i, 1148. 
2-Xanthylquinol, and 3-chloro- (FaBRR), 
A., i, 1148. 
2-Xanthylresorecinol, 4-chloro-, and 
4-nitroso- (FABRE), A., i, 1148. 
4-Xanthylresorcinol, and its diacetyl 
derivative, and 2-nitroso- (FABRE), 
A., i, 1148. 
Xenon, isotopes of (Astron), A., ii, 844. 
estimation of (Mour:U and LEPAPs), 
A., ii, 394. 
Xylan (SALKowskl), A., i, 323. 
preparation and hydrolysisof (HEUSER, 
BraDEN, and KtrscHNer), A., i, 
113. 
and its acetyl derivatives (KomaTsU 
and Kassim), A., i, 811. 
methyl ethers of (HzusER and Rur- 
PEL), A., i, 810. 
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(o-Xylene, Me: Me = 1:2; m-xylene, Me: Me = 1:3 ; p-xylene, Me: Me = 1:4.) 


Xylene, equilibrium of ethyl alcohol, 
water and (ORMANDY and CRAVEN), 
A., i, 215. 
estimation of (ZABOROWSKI), A., ii, 
877. 
m-Xylene, vapour pressure of liquid 
mixtures of ammonia and (Kkaus 
and ZEITFUCHS), A., i, 725. 
action of carbonyl chloride on,: in 
presence of aluminium chloride 
(WILSON and FuLLER), A., i, 827. 
p-Xylene, action of sulphury! azide on 
(Curtius and Scumipt), A., i, 776. 
Xylenes, ¢rinitro-, oxidation of (G1vA), 
A., i, 534. 
Xylene cyanole / F as an indicator 
(HickMAN and LINsTEAD), T., 2502. 
p-Xylenedi-p-thiodimethylaniline 
(SMILEs and GRAHAM), T., 2510. 
Xylerol, ¢tribromo-, action of, on 
tubercle bacilli (DuBoc), A., i, 972. 
Xylenol-blue, use of, as an indicator 
(CoHEN), A., ii, 387. 
p-Xylidine hydroferrocyanide 
MING), T., 1294. 
W-Xylidine, and its salts (CurTIUS and 
Scumipt), A., i, 776. 
8-m-Xylidino-p-phenetolecarbamide 
(SpecKaNn), A., i, 580, 
Xylose, action of lactic bacteria on 
(FRED, PETERSON, and ANDERSON), 
A., i, 201. 
methylation of (CARRUTHERS and 
Hirst), T., 2299. 
p-Xylylene-2:5-diacetic acid, 3:6-di- 
bromo- (PHILIPPI, SEKA, and RosIn- 
son), A., i, 837. 
p-Xylylene-2:5-diglyoxylic acid, 3:6-di- 
bromo- (PHILIPPI, SEKA, and RoBIN- 
son), A., i, 837. 
4-0-Xylyl ethyl ketone, and its semi- 
carbazone (Vv. AUWERS and ZIEGLER), 
A., i, 120. 
a-m-4-Xylylpropionic acid, and 88-di- 
chloro-, ethyl ester (v. AUWERS and 
ZIEGLER), A., i, 140. 
m-Xylylpyravic acid, dinitro- (DAVIES 
and Hickox), T., 2646. 


(Cum- 


¥. 


Yeast, longevity of (LING and Nang1), 
A., i, 92. 


changes in nitrogenous substances 


during autolysis by (IvANov), A., 
i, 202 

action of, on acid amides (DixETER), 
A., i, 795. 

action of, on aldehydes (KuMAGAWaA), 
A., i, 305 


Yeast, influence of mineral water on the 
carbohydrate exchange in (MAYEk), 
A., i, 972. 

toxicity of chlorine derivatives of 
methane, ethane and_ ethylene 
towards (PuaGGE), A., i, 93. 
extracts, effect of, on the action 
of enzymes (ABDERHALDEN and 
WERTHEIMER), A., i, 796. 
fat of (MACLEAN), A., i, 304, 795. 
fermentation by (ABDERHALDEN ; 
ABDERHALDEN and Fopor), A., 
i, 92; (WILLSTATTER and STEI- 
BELT), A., i, 306. 
effect of acids on (SomoGy1), A., i, 
201. 
stimulants for (NEUBERG and SAnp- 
BERG), A., i, 408. 
in presence of urea (SANDBERG), 
A., i, 502. 
gum in (SALKowsk]), A., i, 304. 
invertase activity of (MILLER), A., i, 
202. 
lactase content of (WILLSTATTER and 
OpPrFENHEIMER), A., i, 203. 
destruction of lactic avid by cells of 
(LIEBEN), A., i, 796; (v. Firru 
and LIEBEN), A., i, 1219. 
bleaching of methylene-blue by 
(KumMAGAWA), A., i, 306. 
nitrogenous constituents of (MEISEN- 
HEIMER), A., i, 304; (SCHENCK), 
A., i, 305. 
nitrogenous nutrition of (SwosopDa), 
A., i, 795. 
hydrolysis of the protein of (K1EsEL), 
A., i, 408. 
decomposition of proteins in, during 
fermentation (IvANov), A., i, 202. 
effect of quinine, phenol, and mercuric 
chloride on the growth of 
(JOACHIMOGLU), A., i, 903. 
action of silver salts on (ZERNER and 
HAMBURGER), A., i, 307. 
urea as a nutrient for (BoKORNY), 
A., i, 1096. 
vitamins in (FUNK and Dusty), A., i, 
203. 


stimulation of, by vitamins (FLEMIN®), 


A., i, 93. 

rate of growth of, in beer wort 
(CLARK), A., i, 501. 

zymase formation in (HaypucK and 
Harun), A., i, 611. 

Japanese, fermentation by species of 
(Kumacawa), A., i, 972. 

oxygenated, action of amino-acids on 
(LIEBEN), A., i, 1219. 

R, fermentation by (v. Evier and 
JosEPHSON), A., i, 706. 

See also Willia javanica. 


INDEX OF 


Yeast-cells, carbohydrate metabolism of 


(Exi4s and WEIss), A., i, 485. 
decomposition of lactic acid by (v. 
Firru and Liesen), A., i, 502. 
action of saponins on (Boas), A., i, 
502. 
Yeast-nucleic acid (STEUDEL and 
PEIsER), A., i, 279, 782. 
action of human feces on (ROTHER), 
A., i, 292. 
hydrolysis of, by boiled pancreatic 
extracts (JoNEs), A., i, 479. 
Yew. See Zaxus baccata. 
Yohimba bark, estimation of yohimbine 
in (ScHOMER), A., ii, 797. 
Yohimbine, estimation of, in yohimba 
bark (ScHOMER), A., ii, 797. 
Ytterbium, -series spectrum of 
(DAUVILLIER), A., ii, 463. 
Yttrium, atomic weight of (Foce and 
JAMES), A., ii, 297. 
are spectra of (Kress, Horkins, and 
KremeErs), A., ji, 244; (YNTEMA 
and Hopkins), A., ii, 462. 


Z. 
Zeeman effect (WoLTJER), A., ii, 
102. 
Zinc, heat of solution of, in hydrochloric 
acid (RicHARDs and THORVALDSEN), 
A., ii, 475. 
liquid, density and surface tension of 
(Hoengss), A., ii, 29. 
rate of solution of, in ferric alum 
(CoLLENBERG and Boprorss), A., 
ii, 431. 
Zine alloys with arsenic (HEIKgr), A., 
ii, 60 
with copper and nickel (VoieT), A 
ii, 295. 
with magnesium, heat of formation 
of (Bitz and HonorstT), A., ii, 
350. 
Zine compounds, content of, in animal 
organs (BERTRAND and VLADESCO), 
A., i, 493. 
in the animal and human organism 
(Rost), A., i, 87. 
in carcinoma (CrIsTOL), A., i, 497. 
Zine salts, feeding of animals with 
(BERTRAND and Bewnzon), A., i, 
893. 


Zine arsenide as detector for wireless 
telegraphy om # +» li, 19. 


borate (BRoFKsMIT), A., ii, 377. 
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Zinc bromate hexahydrate, crystal 
structure of (WYCKOFF), A., ii, 
710. 
antimoniodobromide (VOURNAZOS), 
A., ii, 651. 


sulphate, electrical conductivity of 


solutions (TarRTAR and KegyEs), 
A., ii, 186. 
snlphide, phosphorescent (GuNTz), 


A., li, 502. 
containing copper (GUDDEN and 
PoHL), A., ii, 680. 
sulphides, phosphorescent, action of 
ultra-violet light on (LorB and 
SCHMIEDESKAMP), A., ii, 8 
Zinc organic compoynds, action of, on 
acid chlorides (MAUTHNER), A., i, 


457. 
with olefines and nitrogen oxides 
(SCHAARSCHMIDT, VEIDT, and 


ScHLOossER), A., i, 645. 
Zinc estimation and separation :— 
estimation of (URBAscH), A., ii, 317. 
estimation of, by electrometric titr- 
ation (KoLTHOFF), A., ii, 580. 

estimation of, gasometrically (BEYNE), 
A., ii, 85. 

estimation of, as pyrophosphate 
(BALAREFF), A., ii, 228. 

estimation of, as sulphate (GUTBIER 
and Stas), A., ii, 396. 

= of, volumetrically (Mon- 


ASCH), A., ii, 160. 

estimation of, volumetrically, with 
ferrocyanides (TREADWELL and 
CHERVET), A., ii, 786. 


estimation of, volumetrically, with 
sodium sulphide (OLIVIER), A., ii, 
396. 
separation of, by means of ammonium 
phosphate (LuFF), A., ii, 456. 
separation of, from nickel (LUDWIG), 
A., ii, 786. 
Zinc blende. See Blende. 
Zirconium (MARDEN and Ricu), A., ii, 
153. 
Zirconium organic compounds :— 
ferri- and ferro-cyanides (VENABLE 
and MoEHLMANN), A., ii, 712. 
Zymase, formation of, in yeast (Hay- 
DUCK and HAguHn), A., i, 611. 
of yeast, action of (ABDERHALDEN and 
Fopor), A., i, 92. 
Zymogens, adsorption of (JAcoBpy and 
SHIMIZU), A., i, 481. 
artificial (Jacosy), A., i, 480 
(JacoBy and Suimizv), A., i, 481. 


Austrian Patent. 
86136, A., i, 954 
British Patents. 


INDEX TO PATENTS. 


181247, A., i, 872 
182986, A., i, 853 


144681, A., i, 1009 
145060, A., i, 992 
147001, A., i, 178 
147118, A., i, 112 
147119, A., i, 111 
148419, A., i, 340 
153605, A., i, 262 
153917, A., i, 567 
154579, A., i, 430 
154907, A., i, 420 
155577, A., i, 481 
156108, A., i, 425 
156117, A., i, 516 
156121, A., i, 517 
156116, A., i, 514 
156122, A., i, 515 
156136, A., i, 528 
156148, A., i, 522 
156215, A., i, 559 
156538, A., i, 559 
158558, A., i, 582 
160433, A., i, 178 
161589, A., i, 639 
164302, A., i, 560 
164326, A., i, 236 
164715, A., i, 257 
165446, A., i, 585 
165770, A., i, 132 
165771, A., i, 132 
167157, A., i, 926 
167781, A., i, 529 
171292, A., i, 942 
172682, A., i, 259 
173004, A., i, 222 
173006, A., i, 260 
173063, A., i, 254 
173097, A., i, 218 
173166, A., i, 260 
173540, A., i, 252 
174101, A., i, 354 
175019, A., i, 448 
176038, A., i, 468 
176925, A., i, 560 
177189, A., i, 517 
177807, A., i, 117 
179753, A., i, 650 
180016, A., i, 625 


bo 


183044, A., i, 836 
183351, A., i, 941 
183897, A., i, 914 
184625, A., i, 1058 
185612, A., i, 1068 
185913, A., i, 1179 
186859, A., i, 1179 


Canadian Patent, 


217486, A., i, 828 


Dutch Patents. 


6352, A., i, 962 
6581, A., i, 961 


French Patents, 


22347, A., i, 385 
521119, A., i, 75 
521281, A., i, 579 
521469, A., i, 75 
523108, A,, i, 810 
525539, A., i, 53% 
526129, A., i, 801 
526686, A., i, 942 


German Patents(D.R.-P.). 


301278, A., i, 993 
301279, A., i, 992 
338735, A., i, 631 
338787, A., i, 565 
338788, A., i, 46 

338853, A., i, 46 

338926, A., i, 61 

339101, A., i, 579 
339350, A., i, 553 
339494, A., i, 605 
339561, A., i, 554 
339562, A., i, 514 
339945, A., i, 556 
339947, A., i, 46 

340744, A., i, 464 
340872, A., i, 315 
340873, A., i, 365 
340874, A., i, 365 
341112, A., i, 762 
341837, A., i, 567 
342048, A., i, 574 
342783, A., i, 824 
348054, A., i, 861 
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343055, A., i, 854 
343056, A., i, 819 
348057, A., i, 823 
343147, A., i, 819 
343148, A., i, 860 
343149, A., i, 867 
343249, A., i, 822 
343321, A., i, 980 
343322, A., i, 867 
343930, A., i, 934 
344027, A., i, 952 
344028, A., i, 949 
344029, A., i, 950 


“344030, A., i, 950 


344140, A., i, 948 
344501, A., i, 952 
344878, A., i, 913 
345145, A., i, 918 
345361, A., i, 1066 
346065, A., i, 818 
346188, A., i, 942 
346236, A., i, 915 
346325, A., ii, 706 
346383, A., i, 991 
346461, A., i, 950 
346462, A., i, 991 
346673, A., i, 1039 
346810, A., i, 999 
346888, A.. i, 949 
347377 A., i, 991 
347604, A., i, 980 
347609, A., i, 992 
348379, A., i, 950 
348484, A., i, 943 
348906, A., i, 1066 
349794, A., i, 1145 
349915, A., i, 1115 
350376, A., i, 1066 
350429, A., i, 977 
352129, A., i, 1160 
352719, A., i, 1137 
352720, A., i, 1036 
352721, A., i, 1136 
352980, A., i, 1071 
353195, A., i, 1131 
353982, A., i, 1172 
354696, A., i, 1173 
354698, A., i, 1151 
354950, A., i, 1173 
355926, A., i, 1128 


Japanese Patents. 
37211, A., i, 219 
87212, A., i, 849 
38647, A., i, 543 
38752, A., i, 523 
39210, A., i, 716 

Swiss Patents. 
73683, A., i, 942 
88188, A., i, 3 
88561, A., i, 31 
89053, A., i, 38 
89055, A., i, 818 
89241, A., i, 276 
90480, A., i, 942 
90587, A., i, 828 


INDEX TO PATENTS. 


90590, A., i, 827 
90807, A., i, 860 
91728, A., i, 953 
92296, A., i, 992 
United States Patents. 
1374695, A., i, 27 
1374720, A., i, 984 
1374721, A., i, 1039 
1874722, A., i, 27 
1375949, A., i, 53 
1378343, A., i, 51 
13789389, A., i, 31 
1384615, A., i, 245 
1384637, A., i, 179 
1388578, A., i, 654 
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1390972, A., i, 391 
1393191, A., i, 315 
1393597, A., i, 370 
1394851, A., i, 355 
1399082, A., i, 666 
1399144, A., i, 652 
1401631, A., i, 648 
1403117, A., i, 679 
1406547, A., i, 748 
1408974, A., i, 888 
1417875, A., i, 943 
1418900, A., i, 1022 
1419091, A., i, 938 
1419092, A., i, 938 
1424236, A., i, 1128 


Page Line 


i. 681 11 


ERRATA. 


Vow. 104 (Assrr., 1913). 


for ‘*4-8-iminoethylglyoxaline” read ‘‘ 4-B-aminoethylglyoxaline. ” 


Vou. 106 (Apsrr., 1914). 


ii. 185 10* for ‘‘Thorium” read “ Thallium.” 
ii. 874 8* col. ii. for ‘‘ thorium” read ‘‘ thallium.” 
Vor. 108 (Asstr., 1915). 
i, 7 $* delete ‘‘ VERNIER.” 
ii. 891 17 col.ii. ,, ‘‘ Vernier.” 
ii, 965 29 col. ii. ,, ‘‘ Vernier see Léon Givaudin.” 
ii. 1108 { _ - “VERNER.” 
Vor. 120 (Asstr., 1921). 
i. 165 25 (for ‘‘ ZEIGLER” read ‘* ZIEGLER.” 
i. 796 16* ,, ‘ethyl r-pinate” read ‘‘ ethyl r-pinonate.” 
Vor. 122 (Asstr., 1922). 
i. 224 24 for ‘‘ Digitoxone” read ‘‘ Digitoxose.” 
i319 1* ,, ‘“‘furfuran” read ‘‘ furan.” 
i. 371 18 », ** Bis-1:8’-indyl” read ‘‘ Bis-1:3'-indil.” 
22 5, °°8:8’-indyl” read ** 3:3’-indil.” 
27 yy» *'1:1’-indyl” read ‘6 1:1’-indil.” 
31 ~—s,,_-‘°°3:3’-Methylketyl (3:3’-dimethylketoyl)” read ‘‘2:2’-Dimethyl- 
3:3’-indil (2:2’-dimethyl-3:3’ediindoyl).”” 
i. 554 17 », ‘‘SCHLICHTUNG” read ‘‘ SCHLICHTING.” 
i. 563 16 », ‘‘TELECKY” read ‘* TRELECZKY.” 
i. 758 25 5, ‘' bis-3-carbethory-2:4-dimethylpyrrylmethene” read *¢ ethyl 
methenylbis-2:4-dimethylpyrrole-3-carboxylate.” 
CO,Et-O:Me. - CO,Et-C:CMe, 
joe 17° « | C= etc.” read C= etc.” 
MeC=N~ MeC—=N~ 
i. 848 13* “insert ‘‘[cf. Stevens, A., 1921, i, 735].” 
i.945 13 for ‘‘ Cympopogan” read ‘* Cyindopogon.” 
ii. 77 8 ,, ‘*PbO,5U0,,4H,0O” read ‘* 2Pb0,5U0 ,4H,0.” 
ii. 415 20 o “sae” vead ** 191.” 
ii. 519 18* ,, ‘‘KANAKER” read ‘‘ KARRAKER.” 
ii. 582 bottom,, ‘*30% of hydrogen peroxide” read ‘‘30% hydrogen peroxide.” 
ii. 685 3  ,, ‘‘christobalite” read ‘‘cristobalite.” 
ii. 710 16* ,, ‘‘lead tetraethyl” read ‘‘ magnesium ethyl iodide.” 
ii. 714 5 ,, ‘‘naurite” read ‘‘ nawruite.” 
ii. 714 12 ,, ‘‘variszite” read “ variscite.” 
ii. 768 2* ,, ‘‘ Hair” read ‘* HALA.” 
ii, 830 13* ,, ‘‘HamMeERsteN”’ read ‘‘ HAMMARSTEN.” 


* From bottoin. 
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CHANGES OF ADDRESS. 


Fellows are requested to notify the Assistant Secretary of Changes 
of Address. 


LIBRARY. 
The Library is open for reference and for the issue and return of 
books from 10 a.m. to 9 P.M. on every Week-day except Saturday, 
when it is open from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


TELEPHONE. 
The Telephone Number of the Society is GrrrarD 6322. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE SOCIETY. 


With the exception of certain numbers of the Journals and Pro- 
ceedings which are out of print, the following publications may be 
obtained from Messrs. Gurney and Jackson, 33, Paternoster Row, 
E.C.4. 

Price to Price to 
Fellows. Public. 


£sd. £ 8. d. 

Memoirs and Proceedings, 1841—1847 (3 Vols.) ... per vol. 1 0 0 110 0 

Quarterly Journal, 1848—1862 (14 Vols.) ... ... per vol 100 110 0 

, (Single — .-s per part 5 0 7 6 

Journal, 1862—1895 ... son ... perann, 110 0 110 0 

ne 7 ami Parts) i en ti wee 2 6 2 6 

- 1896—191 im <a ew ae 2 oe ae. 

om - ‘(Single Parts) ‘ine ose oes per part 3 6 3 6 

Journal and Proceedings, 1915 (onwards) _ .. .s- Perann, 310 0 40 0 

“ (Single Parts) w+» per part 6 0 i. 

*Proceedings, 1885—1914 . .» per vol. 7 6 7 6 

yl- m (Single Parts) .. ‘ per part 6 6 
Annual Reports on the Progress of Chemistry (bound i in cloth) 

Vol. I (1904) to Souniet date... . per vol. 6 0 7 6 

) Collective Index, Vol. I. 1841—1872... ..._ ... per vol. 2 0 2 0 

byl a » 9», IL, 1878—1882... ... ... per vol. 5 0 5 0 

me ne » III. 18883—1892... ... ... per vol. 7 6 7 6 

es » IV. 1898—1902... ... ... per vol. 10 0 10 0 

s “. » VW. 1908—1912... ... ... per vol. 112 0 112 ¢ 

VI. 1918—1922.. pervol. 3 7 O 5 0 0 
Jubilee Volume (giving history of the ‘Chemical ‘Society 

from 1841—1891)... ... 2 6 2 6 

Memorial Lectures, 1893—1900 (out ‘of print)... 7 6 . = 

Volume II. 1901—1913. 7 0 8 0 

Library Catalogue, 1903 ace ove — to 2 6 2 6 

Cases for binding the Journal in 4 vols. ... os per ann. 7 6 7 6 


Tables of International Atomic Weights ‘for 1920—1921 
(as recommended by the International Atomic Weights 
Committee) : 
Price to Fellows : 
On Cards: 1s. 6d. per dozen; 5s. 6d. for 50; 10s. 6d. per 100.. 
On Paper: 6d. per dozen; 1s. 6d. for 50; 2s. 6d. per 100. 
= (Suitable for pasting into Note Books.) 
Price to Public: 
On Cards: 2s. per dozen; 7s. 6d. for 50; 14s. per 100. 
Cn Paper: 8d. per dozen; 2s. 3d. for 50; 4s. per 100. 


* Included with Journal as from January, 1915. 
Note. — Wi ith the exception of the Collective Indexes, the above are post free to Fellows. 
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NOTICES TO AUTHORS OF PAPERS. 


The attention of Authors is directed to the following regulations 


of Council regarding Scientific Communications submitted to the 
Jhemical Society : 

1, All Scientific Communications for the Journal should be 
addressed to “The Secretaries, Chemical Society, Burlington 
House, W.1.” 

2. No paper can be included in the list of Scientific Communica- 
tions to be brought before any Ordinary Scientific Meeting of the 
Society unless the paper itself or a summary thereof is received by 
the Secretaries on the Monday previous to the day of Meeting. 


3. The Society reserves the right to retain the Manuscript and 
illustrative drawings of all papers sent to it, and authors are there- 
fore advised to keep copies. When papers have been accepted for 
publication the authors are not at liberty, save by permission of the 
Council, to publish them elsewhere until such papers, or abstracts of 
them, have appeared in the Journal of the Society. 


4. Papers which are deemed by the Council unsuitable for 
publication in the Journal, or which have been withdrawn from 
publication by the Author, are deposited in the Society’s Archives. 

5. Communications which have appeared in any other Journal 
shall not be published in the Journal of the Chemical Society 
unless this course is approved by a special vote of the Council. 


6. The address to which proofs are to be sent should be written 


on every paper. 

7. Authors resident overseas are requested to name agents in 
Britain to whom may be referred matters concerning their papers, 
including the correction of proofs, in order that delay in.publication 
may be avoided. 

8. If any Author requires more than the number of reprints 
allowed by the Society, namely, 25 plus 10 extra for each author in 
excess of one, he should inform Dr. Smith at the time he sends in the 
corrected proof. Extra copies will be supplied at rates which 
can be obtained from the Printers. 


9. Illustrations for the Journal (including curves) are, as far as 
possible, executed in photographic “ process” work, and, accordingly, 
drawings, etc., accompanying the papers must be carefully drawn, 
about twice the size of the finished block, on smooth, white Bristol 


board in Indian ink, so as to admit of the blocks being prepared - 


directly from the drawings. When it is necessary to use plates, 
these also must be of convenient dimensions. Any lettering on the 
drawings should be in pencil. Further information can be obtained 
from Dr. C. Smith, ‘‘ Lexham,” Church Road, Hanwell, W.7. 


Abstractors are requested to send their MSS. and corrected proofs 
to Mr. Greenaway, the Orchard, Chertsey, Surrey, and to communi- 
cate change of address to the Printers, Richard Clay & Sons, Ltd, 
The Chaucer Press, Bungay, Suffolk, as well as to the Editors. 
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